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CIPHER: 

A  Novel. — Part  Second. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

TRANSPARENT    MASKS. 

A  KNOT  of  young  men  in  various  costume  lounged  in  the  hall  of  Mrs. 
Minturn's  handsome  house,  and  discussed  the  masquers  who  passed 
before  them  into  the  drawing-room,  with  a  freedom  characteristic  of  their  condi- 
tion. Three  female  figures  descended  the  stairs,  and  were  joined  at  the  foot  by 
a  domino,  who  waited  to  escort  them, 

"A  Cleopatra ! "  said  a  Charles  II.  among  the  Jlaneiirs,  in  an  audible  voice, 
'•  and  very  well  got  up,  too.  See  the  golden  asp  upon  her  right  arm,  and  the 
string  of  pearls  upon  her  left.  The  crown,  the  starry  veil,  the  royal  robes — all 
correct,  fair  sister,  but  tell  me,  is  it  Marc  Antony  to-day,  or  another  ? " 

The  Cleopatra  thus  attacked  threw  an  angry  glance  upon  the  questioner, 
and  passed  quicidy  on.  Nothing  daunted,  the  merry  monarch  continued  his  re- 
marks. 

'"And  a  m.ermaid  ?  No— Undine,  by  the  string  of  co'al,  but,"  in  a  lower 
voice,  "  I  had  not  supposed  any  woman  in  tliis  city  would  have  the  effrontery 
to  crown  herself  with  water-lilies  and  wear  pearls  for  her  only  ornament.  She 
must  be  very  new — or,  very  experienced.  Probably  the  latti:r,  for  the  innocence 
of  a  woman  of  the  world  is  a  great  deal  more  natural  than  nature.  Mais  voila  ! 
la  jolie  petite  inarquise  .'  See  the  ravishing  little  waist  displayed  by  the  long- 
points  to  her  bodice,  and  the  coquetry  of  that  tiny  patch  just  in  the  dimple  of 
the  chin,  and  tlie  round  white  arms,  and  the  turn  of  the  neck  !  You  ma}'  wait, 
my  friends,  for  whom  you  will — I  go  to  see  if  la  marquise  will  not  play  Louise 
de  Ouerouailles  to  my  Charles  II.,  for  an  hour,  at  least." 

As  the  gay  speaker  separated  himself  from  his  comrades,  and  followed  the  . 
object  of  his  admiration  into  the  drawing-room,  he  was   joined  by  Mephistoph- 
eles,  who  had  stood  silently  listening  to  his  remarks,  and  who  now  said,  as  he 
passed  his  arm  through  that  of  the  king, 
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"Your  majesty  and  I  are  old  friends,  and  should  hunt  in  couples." 

"The  deuce  we  are  !"  retorted  Charles,  eyeing  his  companion  askance. 

"Just  what  I  remarked,  and  a  very  pretty  deuce  we  make  ;  deuce-ace,  if  you 
will,  for  unlike  most  couples,  we  are  two  in  one,  or  one  in  two,  as  you  please." 

"  Go  look  for  your  Faust,  I  will  none  of  you — my  familiar  never  showed 
himself  in  company,"  said  Charles,  shaking  off  the  grasp  of  his  companion. 

"  That  was  because  you  were  still  running  through  your  days  of  grace,"  re- 
torted Mephistopheles.  "  But  now  you  have  come  under  authority,  and  are 
only  out  on  leave  to-night.     It  is  I  who  am  king,  and — vivat  Rex.'''' 

"  Tout  bien  I  Come,  then,  and  advise  me  how  to  penetrate  the  incognito  of 
the  little  marquise,''^  said  Charles,  recklessly. 

"  I  will  advise  you  to  let  her  alone,  or  at  any  rate  to  say  nothing  for  which 
you  will  be  sorry  when  you  meet  her  unmasked,"  said  his  companion,  signifi- 
cantly.    "  Try  your  gallantries  on  the  Cleopatra  if  you  will  " — 

"  And  leave  la  marquise  to  you  !  Thank  you.  Mon  diabh  !  I  am  a  wor- 
thier pupil  than  that.  Compare  notes  with  Cleopatra  yourself,  or  see  if  a  Becky 
Sharp  does  not  lurk  beneath  those  water-lilies  ;  but  'leave  my  love  to  me.'  " 

The  party  had  by  this  time  reached  the  upper  end  of  the  long  rooms,  where 
stood  the  hostess  in  the  dress  of  Dame  Quickly,  but  without  mask.  As  each 
guest  bowed  before  her  he  presented  a  card  bearing  both  his  real  and  assumed 
title.  After  glancing  at  these,  Mrs.  Minturn  dropped  them  into  a  vase  zeal- 
ously guarded  by  a  roguish  Cupid,  who,  with  drawn  bow  and  warning  cry,  men- 
aced all  who  ventured  to  approach  too  near. 

After  a  few  words  of  compliment,  the  party  moved  on  to  make  room  for 
other  guests,  and  the  royal  Stuart  approached  the  Marquise  with  a  lo\y  bow  and 
a  request  that  she  would  favor  him  with  her  hand  for  a  valse-quadrille  in  the  ad- 
joining ball-room.  , 

The  Marquise  hesitated,  but  after  glancing  at  Cleopatra,  who  nodded  assent, 
she  silently  accepted  the  proffered  arm. 

Mephistopheles,  at  the  same  moment,  addressed  to  Undine  a  request  to 
promenade  through  the  rooms  with  him,  offering  to  give  her  a  lesson  in  reading 
disguises  which  she  should  find  of  use  through  all  her  future  life. 

Cleopatra  motioned  her  to  accept,  and  herself  taking  the  arm  of  the  domino 
who  remained  in  attendance,  slowly  followed  for  a  few  steps,  and  then  said,  in  a 
low  voice  : 

"  Go,  now,  and  find  some  one  else.     I  will  take  care  of  myself" 

"All,  right,  my  lady,"  replied  Mr.  Livingstone's  thick  voice  ;  "only  don't  let 
the  men  be  too  free.  They'll  say  things  from  behind  their  masks  that  they 
wouldn't  dare  to  say  without  them." 

"  Not  to  me,"  said  Cleopatra,  haughtily,  and  each  went  a  separate  way. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A     DEUX     TEJIPS. 

In  the  ball-room  the  frenzy  of  the  galop  had  subsided  into  the  passionate 
tenderness  of  the  waltz,  and  the  band,  led  by  a  musician,  rendered,  with  such 
fidelity  and  abandon.,  the  wild  heart-break  of  the  Sophia  waltzes,  tliat  one  in- 
stinctively feared  .to  see  the  whole  place  a  necropolis  of  swooning  and  dying 
princesses. 
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Francia,  in  her  changing  costume,  a  la  Pompadour^  her  supple  waist  encir- 
cled by  the  arm  of  the  King  Charles,  his  breatli  upon  her  cheek,  her  right  hand 
pressed  close  to  his  heart,  floated  round  and  round  the  room  in  a  strange  ec- 
stacy,  wondering  how  she  had  lived  so  long  and  never  before  felt  the  joy  of  life  ; 
wondering,  too,  at  the  passionate  impulse  of  tears  that  almos-t  suffocated  her. 

The  music  ceased  with  a  long,  piercing  strain,  that  might  have  been  the  wail 
of  the  lover  as  his  royal  mistress  fell  dead  at  his  feet,  and  Francia,  blind  and 
breathless,  allowed  her  partner  to  support  her  for  a  moment  longer  in  the  em- 
brace which  we  all  consider  so  eminently  proper  while  the  motion  of  the  dance 
continues — so  very  shocking  a  few  minutes  later. 

"  I  never  shall  forget  this  waltz,"  murmured  King  Charles. 

"Nor  I,  for  I  never  enjoyed  one  half  so  much,"  said  Francia,  guilelessly; 
and  behind  his  mask  the  merry  monarch  smiled  a  meaning  smile. 

"  Let  us  promenade  a  little,"  said  he,  and  led  the  way  to  the  cool  shadow  of 
the  conservatory.  ■ 

"Do  you  believe  in  magnetism,  Marquise  ?"  asked  he,  seating  his  compan- 
ion upon  an  ottoman  and  throwing  himself  upon  a  footstool  at  her  side. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  said  Francia,  wonderingly. 

"  Then  take  your  tirst  lesson  of  me,  ma  belle.  It  was  a  powerful  magnetism 
that  drew  me  to  you  the  first  moment  my  eyes  rested  upon  you  ;  it  is  that  same 
magnetism  that  made  our  waltz  to  me  the  very  culmination  of  my  life ;  and,  tell 
me.  Marquise,  may  I  be  very  frank,  very  bold  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  murmured  Francia. 

"  It  was  that  same  magnetism  that  wrought  upon  you  when  you  said  you 
never  had  enjoyed  a  dance  so  much." 

He  took  in  his  the  soft,  white  hand  that  Francia  had  nervously  ungloved 
when  she  first  sat  down. 

"  I  must  see  your  face,  I  must  hear  your  name,  here  and  now,"  murmured 
he,  half  beseechingly,  half  imperiously. 

The  little  hand  grew  cold,  and  trembled  in  his  grasp,  but  it  was  not  with- 
drawn, nor  did  the  bewildered  girl  resist,  as  with  a  quick  movement  her  com- 
panion untied  the  ribbon  confining  her  mask,  and  suffered  it  to  drop  into  her 
lap. 

The  face  thus  disclosed  was  indeed  one  worthy  of  a  monarch's  admiration  ; 
and  just  now,  with  cheeks  and  lips  at  their  brightest,  eyes  at  their  bluest, 
and  the  perfect  shape  of  the  low  white  forehead  displayed  by  the  coquettish 
backward  roll  of  the  hair  glittering  with  golden  powder,  Francia's  fresh  beauty 
was  so  bewildering  that  it  hardly  seemed  an  extravagance  for  her  masked  ad- 
mirer to  murmur, 

"  O,  that  I  were  indeed  a  king,  that  I  might,  with  some  faint  hope  of  success, 
offer  my  throne  to  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty  !  " 

Francia's  head  drooped  lower  and  lower,  while  the  carnation  deepened  on 
her  cheeks,  and  even  "the  nape  of  her  white  neck  flushed  rosy  red,"  but,  alas  ! 
not  "  with  indignation." 

His  bold  eyes  devouring  her  beauty,  Charles  grasped  again  the  hand  she 
had  withdrawn,  and  murmured, 

"  Tell  me  what  to  call  you,  my  queen." 

A  sharp  step  rang  through  tlie  ante-room  dividing  the  conservatory  from 
the  other  apartments,  and  Francia,  snatching  away  her  hand,  hurriedly  replaced 
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her  mask.  It  was  not  yet  tied  when  a  knight  in  golden  armor  stood  before 
her. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  he,  haughtily,  to  King  Charles,  who  had  risen  to  his 
feet ;  "  but  this  young  lady  is  a  relative  of  mine,  and  I  am  desired  by  her  friends 
to  conduct  her  to  them." 

"  If  the  young  lady  desires  to  exchange  my  company  for  yours,  I  shall  of 
course  submit  to  her  wishes,  otherwise  I  shall  claim  my  privilege  of  leaving  her 
under  charge  of  the  lady  from  whose  side  I  took  her,"  retorted  the  quasi  mon- 
arch, with  right  kingly  ifnperiousness. 

The  knight  hesitated  an  instant,  then  turned  his  back  upon  his  rival,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Francia,  come  with  me." 

The  girl  arose,  but  before  she  could  accept  the  arm  offered  her  by  the  knight, 
her  late  partner  interposed, 

"  May  I  not  have  the  usual  privilege  of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  honored 
with  a  lady's  hand  in  the  dance,  and  escort  you  to  your  cliaperone  ?  ''^  asked  he, 
in  a  voice  so  exceedingly  guarded  as  to  betray  the  irritation  of  his  feelings. 

Francia  hesitated,  half-turned  toward  the  last  speaker,  then  again  to  the 
knight,  and  whispered, 

"  I  will  go  directly  to  Claudia,  Fergus,  and  you  can  come,  too." 

"  You  will  do  as  you  choose,"  was  the  stern  reply  ;  and  Francia,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  took  the  arm  persistently  offered  by  her  other  cavalier,  and 
walked  away  in  a  very  different  mood  from  that  of  a  few  moments  before. 

"  May  I  ask  tiie  name  of  that  young  man  ?"  inquired  King  Charles,  still  in 
the  tone  of  elaborate  courtesy,  so  significant  to  a  practised  ear. 

"  He  is  my  cousin,"  faltered  Francia,  instinctively  answering  the  question  her 
companion  had  not  chosen  to  ask. 

"  Cousins  have  strange  privileges,  it  appears  to  me,"  said  the  King.  "Sweet 
ones,  too,  sometimes,  if  I  am  rightly  informed." 

"  Fergus  has  always  been  like  a  brother  to  me,"  murmured  Francia. 

"  Very  like  a  brother,  as  1  have  found  them  behind  the  scenes,"  said  her 
companion.  "  But  may  I  not  resume  the  inquiry  you  were  about  to  answer 
when  this  peremptory  cousin-brother  of  yours  interrupted  us  ?" 

"  My  name  .''     Mrs.  Minturn  can  tell  you.     Ah,  here  is  Neria." 

"  The  Undine  ?  But  there  is  Cleopatra  in  the  next  room,  with  a  crowd  of 
courtiers  about  her.     Will  you  go  to  her  ? " 

"  Yes,  if  you  please." 

And  as  she  answered,  the  poor  little  marquise  cast  a  timid  look  over  lier 
shoulder  at  the  stately  form  of  the  golden  knight  wlio  now  stood  in  the  door- 
way of  the  ball-room  watching  her  movements. 

"  Monsieur  le  cousin  appears  to  doubt  either  your  word  or  my  honor,"  said 
King  Charles,  bitterly,  as  he  followed  her  eyes. 

Francia  made  no  reply,  but  hurried  on,  and  in  another  moment  stood  beside 
Claudia,  who  received  her  with  a  little  nod,  and  went  on  talking  to  the  three 
gentlemen,  who  all  claimed  her  attention  at  the  same  moment. 

King  Charles,  with  a  low  bow  and  a  niurmured  word  of  thanks  left  her  here, 
and  went  to  look  for  Mrs.  Minturn,  with  whom  lie  was  an  especial  favorite. 

While  Cleopatra  and  her  courtiers  fiashed  their  javelins  of  wit  and  badinage 
over  her  head,  Francia  remained  for  some  moments  in  a  bewildered  reverie, 
through  which  the  waltz,  the  conservatory,  tlie  strange  bold  words  of  her  late 
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partner,  and  the  displeasure  of  lier  cousin  mingled   confusedly.     Recovering  a 
little,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  timidly  explored  the  room  for  Fergus. 

He  was  promenading  with  an  elegant  Diana  upon  his  arm,  and  although  he 
passed  and  repassed  the  spot  where  Francia  stood,  never  by  any  chance  turned 
his  head  toward  her. 

"  How  vexed  he  is,  and  how  much  I  shall  have  to  say  before  he  will  be  kind 
again,"  thought  Francia,  and  over,  the  glitter  of  the  ball-room  and  the  flush  of 
her  innocent  gayety  came  a  dark  mist,  a  chill,  like  that  when  upon  a  summer's 
afternoon,  great  white  clouds  of  fog  come  rolling  over  the  sea  and  wrap  earth 
and  sky  in  their  mantle  of  bleak  despondency. 

She  sighed  heavily,  and  the  domino  who,  although  dismissed  by  Cleopatra  in 
the  first  of  the  evening,  had  soon  returned  to  hover  near  her,  offered  his  arm. 

"  Tiresome,  ain't  it,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice  to  the  drooping  little  marquise 
"Never  mind,  they'll  have  supper  in  a  few  minutes,  and  that  will  jjay  for  all. 
If  it  was'n't  for  the  suppers  I  couldn't  stand  this  sort  of  life." 

"  I  was  not  tired  until  just  now,"  said  Francia,  accepting  the  proffered  sup- 
port. 

Neria  approached  with  Mephistopheles. 

"  And  here  we  come,"  said  he,  "  to  a  group  whose  disguises  I  will  not 
venture  to  penetrate,  and  even  could  I  do  so,  I  shrewdly  suspect  you  are  better 
able  to  describe  to  me  than  I  to  you  the  graces  and  virtues  adorning  it." 

"  I  hope  you  have  been  as  correct  in  all  your  intimations  as  in  this,"  said 
Neria,  playfully. 

•'  Do  not  doubt  it,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  been  able  to  illustrate  to  you  my 
remark  of  a  previous  occasion,  that  there  are,  after  all,  very  few  wolves  in  this 
so  much  maligned  society  of  ours." 

The  latter  part  of  the  remark  reached  the  ear  of  Cleopatra,  who  turned 
sharply  round— 

"Ah,  it  is  you,"  said  she,  quickly. 

"  Great  queen,  who  can  withstand  your  penetration.  It  is  the  humblest  of 
your  slaves,"  said  Mephistopheles. 

''  Malice  avers  that  Lucifer  was  an  ally  of  yours  in  the  old  times,  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  wont,  deserted  you  at  the  last,"  suggested  one  of  the  courtiers. 

"  Malice  was,  then,  as  stupid  as  she  generally  is,"  said  Mephistopheles, 
coolly  ;  "  for  it  was  Cleopatra  who  deserted  me." 

A  swift  glance  passed  between  the  Queen  and  the  speaker,  and  each  turned 
to  another  companion.  At  this  moment  Mrs.  Minturn  approached  on  the  arm 
of  King  Charles. 

"  Pardon  the  maiivais  gout  of  an  introduction  e7i  7/iasque,''^  said  she,  aside  to 
Claudia;  "and  allow  me  to  present  my  cousin.  Rate  Chilton.  He  begs  jour 
permission  to  take  Miss  Vaughn  down  to  supper." 

''  Certainly  ;  I  will  let  her  understand  that  I  sanction  the  movement,  although 
your  drawing-room  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  any  of  your  guests,"  replied  Clau- 
dia, in  the  same  tone,  and  Mrs.  Minturn  rejoined  aloud, 

'•  Will  your  majesty  permit  me  to  introduce  a  brother  monarch,  hight  Charles 
of  England." 

Cleopatra,  with  a  regal  inclination  of  the  head,  extended  her  hand,  which 
Charles  made  a  feint  of  raising  to  his  lips  As  he  lifted  his  liead  their  eyes  met, 
and  while  Claudia  remembered  the  saucy  query,  '•  Is  it  Marc  Antony  or  another, 
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to-day  ? "  whicli  had  intercepted  her  entrance  to  the  drawing-room,  Charles  saw 
that  she  remembered  it. 

"  Generosity  is  a  royal  prerogative,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  So  your  majesty  found  it  when  Louis  Ouatorze  filled  your  exchequer  with 
French  gold,"  retorted  Cleopatra,  in  the  same  voice. 

Charles  laughed. 

"  Let  us  forget  all  that  we  should  blush  for  in  our  former  lives,"  said  he,  "  and 
begin  our  acquaintance  from  the  present  moment." 

"  Agreed  ;  and  unless  we  are  better  than  most  of  the  people  about  us,  we 
shall,  in  the  next  hour,  have  accumulated  a  new  stock  of  blushing  matter,  and 
shall  have  to  begin  over  again,"  said  the  Queen. 

"  That  can  hardly  be,  for  Cleopatra  of  to-day  has  preserved  all  the  grace 
and  none  of  the  foibles  of  her  prototype,"  said  Charles,  courteously. 

"  And  the  merry  monarch  of  England  has  certainly  freed  himself  from  the 
reproach  of  having 

Never  said  a  foolish  thing, 

replied  Cleopatra. 

"  Do  not  force  him  to  believe,  also,  that  he  has  '  never  done  a  wise  one  '  in 
seeking  the  honor  of  an  introduction  to  your  majesty,"  suggested  Charles,  v/ith 
a  royal  audacity  which  did  not  injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  lady  he  ad- 
dressed. 

"  Nous  verrofts,^^  said  she,  laughing. 

"  May  I  ask  your  majesty  to  present  me  to  the  young  lady  at  your  side,  and 
allow  me  to  escort  her  to  the  supper-room  ? "  pursued  the  King,  with  easy 
grace. 

"  Mademoiselle,  allow  me  to  present  King  Charles  the  Second,  of  England, 
a  monarch  whose  reputation  is  his  best  introduction,"  said  Claudia,  turning  to 
Francia,  who  bowed  without  speaking. 

"  A  breach  of  faith,  royal  sister.  We  had  agreed  to  leave  our  former  reputa- 
tions out  of  the  question,"  said  Charles,  meaningly  ;  and  Cleopatra,  slightly 
abashed,  made  no  retort. 


CHAPTER   X. 

CHEZ  MADAME  LIVINGSTONE. 

The  world  had  been  informed  that  it  would  find  Mrs.  Livingstone  "  at  home 
on  Thursdays,"  and  on  the  first  recurrence  of  that  day,  after  the  fancy  party,  we 
shall  see  collected  in  her  drawing-room  nearly  all  the  persons  to  whom  this  his- 
tory has  introduced  us. 

Mr.  Vaughn  had  looked  in,  and  without  in  the  least  meaning  to  do  so, 
dwarfed  the  younger  men  by  the  polished  ease  of  his  manner,  his  dignity,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  world  for  which  he  was  remarkable. 

Fergus,  seated  near  the  elegant  Miss  Winchendon,  was  evoking  that  young 
lady's  most  gracious  smiles,  and  rewarding  tliem  with  a  satirical  dissection  of 
their  absent  friends,  mingled  with  covert  compliments  to  herself. 

Francia,  who  had  not  seen  her  cousin  since  the  ball,  watched  this  by-play 
from  the  corner  of  her  eye,  and  grew  more  and  more  incoherent  in  her  answers 
to  the  fashionable  gossip  with  which  Mrs.  Minturn  kindly  tried  to  entertain  her. 
But  as  that  lady  rose  to  go,  the  drawing-room  door  was  thrown  open  to  admit 
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Dr.  Luttrell  and  Mr.  Chilton  ;  and  as  Francia  noted  the  sudden  frown  clouding 
her  cousin's  face,  a  wicked  impulse  to  brave  the  anger  she  despaired  of  soften- 
ing, seized  upon  her,  and  slie  returned  Mr.  Chilton's  bow  with  a  smile  that  at 
once  brought  that  young  gentleman  to  her  side. 

Dr.  Luttrell  paused  beside  his  hostess,  who  was,  for  the  moment,  disengaged. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Luttrell  .'  "  asked  Claudia. 

"  Where  I  am  not,"  returned  the  husband,  concisely, 

"  And  always  }  " 

"  When  it  can  be  so  arranged." 

"  Your  honeymoon  closed  yesterday,"  said  Claudia,  with  a  bitter-sweet 
smile. 

"A  thing  without  beginning  is  also  without  end,"  retorted  her  guest,  coldly. 

"  As,  for  example,  the  love  a  man  professes  to  the  woman  he  wishes  to 
marry,"  suggested  Mrs.  Livingstone. 

"  I  have,  in  my  life,  professed  love  to  only  one  woman,  and  she — made  a 
worthier  choice,"  said  Luttrell,  suflFering  his  eyes  to  rest,  with  quiet  scorn,  upon 
the  stout  figure  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  who  stood,  with  his  hands  beneath  his  coat- 
tails,  upon  the  hearth-rug,  discussing  politics  with  Mr.  Murray. 

Claudia  winced  a  little,  but  recovered  herself  cleverly.  "  Ah  !  "  said  she, 
nonchalantly.  "  Who  would  suspect  you  of  -^petite  histoire?  You  shall  tell  it 
to  me  some  day.  Just  now  I  must  go  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Burton  ;  and  you,  let  me 
see  ? — you  may  bring  Neria  and  the  musician  together,  and  get  them  into  a 
conversation  about  art.     They  are  counterparts  and  ought  to  find  it  out." 

She  glided  away  as  she  spoke,  and  seated  herself  to  listen,  with  smiling  in- 
terest, to  Mrs.  Burton's  narrative  of  her  struggles  with  her  last  cook,  until  she 
could  adroitly  contrive  to  entrap  another  matron  into  the  conversation  and 
herself  withdraw  imperceptibly  to  more  congenial  companionship. 

Dr.  Luttrell  watched  her,  with  a  singular  expression  in  his  tawny  eyes,  not 
unlike  a  tiger,  who,  from  the  jungle,  watches  a  stately  doe  surrounded  by  her 
courtiers,  and  says  in  his  heart, 

Theirs  to-day,   mine  to-morrow,  if  I  will. 

Then  he  turned  to  look  for  Neria  and  the  musician,  who  sat  a  little  way 
from  each  other  ;  she  listening  with  grave  attention  to  the  chat  between  Fergus 
and  the  brilliant  belle,  he  apparently  absorbed  in  reverie. 

Dr.  Luttrell  placed  himself  between  them  and  began  to  talk  opera. 


CHAPTER  XL 

"RIXiE,    PAX,.  ET — " 

The  last  guest  departed,  and  as  the  door  closed  behind  her,  Fergus  turned 
to  Neria,  saying  : 

"  Now,  Neria,  give  me  a  little  real  music  after  the  miserable  tinkling  of  that 
— Percy  do  they  call  him  ?     I  am  perfectly  sick  with  it." 

"  Then  I  am  quite  sure  I  could  not  please  you,  monsieur,"  said  Neria,  gaily  ; 
"  and  I  must  go  directly  to  my  room  and  dress  for  our  drive.  Are  you  coming, 
Francia  ?  " 

"  In  a  minute,"  replied  that  young  lady,  affecting  to  be  busy  in  arranging 
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some  flowers  upon   the  table.     Neria  left  the  room,  and  Fergus,  with  an  ab- 
stracted look,  was  following  her,  when  a  timid  voice  recalled  him. 

"  Did  you  see  this  rose-camelia,  Fergus  .''  " 

"  No,  is  it  remarkable  ?  "  asked  the  3'oung  man,  coming  slowly  toward  the 
table. 

"  I  don't  know.     It  is  very  pretty." 

'•  I  see.     Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?  " 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  drive  with  us  .''  " 

"  Not  to-day." 

"  You  have  not  been  here  lately." 

"  I  am  flattered  that  you  should  notice  my  movements  so  closely.' 

Francia  blushed  scarlet,  and  bent  lower  over  the  flowers. 

"  You  have  not  been  without  company,  however,"  pursued  her  cousin,  "  I 
see  that  Mr.  Chilton  has  established  himself  here  upon  a  very  familiar  footing. 
You  will  be  much  improved  by  such  association." 

"  O,  Fergus,  don't  speak  in  that  tone.     How  have  I  offended  you  ?" 

"  Offended  me  ?  Not  at  all.  I  was  speaking  of  Mr.  Chilton  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation,  was  I  not  ?  " 

"  Please,  Fergus  !  Tell  me  what  I  have  done,  and  let  me  say  I  am  sorry, 
and  then  forgive  me." 

The  clasped  hands,  tender  blue  eyes  full  of  tears,  quivering  rosebud  lips  were 
very  pathetic,  and  a  half  smile  softened  the  stern  lines  of  Fergus's  mouth  ;  but 
he  said,,  coldly  : 

"  I  have  no  right  to  be  offended  ;  but  I  will  own  I  was  rather  surprised  at  your 
conduct  the  other  night." 

"What  conduct?"  faltered  Francia. 

"  In  the  first  place,  dancing  round-dances  half  an  hour  with  the  same  part- 
ner, and  he  one  of  the  most  notorious  profligates  about  town  ;  then  wandering 
off  into  the  conservatory  with  him,  allowing  him  to  unmask  you,  to  take  your 
hand,  to  say  I  don't  know  what  to  you.  I  did  not  try  to  listen,  although  I 
could  not  help  seeing.  Then,  when  I  came  to  extricate  you  from  your  ridicu- 
lous and  indecorous  position,  you  absolutely  refused  to  accept  my  guardianship, 
and  clung  to  your  new  acquaintance  as  if  he  were  a  lover.  Afterward  you 
allowed  him  to  take  you  down  to  supper,  and  danced  with  him." 

"  Only  a  cotillion,"  interposed  Francia. 

"  You  danced  with  him — no  matter  what,"  pursued  P'ergus,  severely.  "  And 
now,  the  next  time  I  see  you,  this  fellow  is  at  your  side,  offering  his  insulting 
attentions  in  so  conspicuous  a  manner  that  every  person  who  goes  away  from 
here  to-day  will  have  a  sneer  for  you  the  next  time  your  name  is  nientioned 
in  their  company.  You  can  do  as  you  choose,  or  as  my  uncle  chooses,  I  sup- 
pose, but  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I  can  give  neither  respect  nor  con- 
fidence to  a  young  lady,  who  deliberately  encourages  the  attentions  of  a  liber- 
tine like   Rafe  Chilton." 

"  If  Claudia  and  Mr.  Livingston  encourage  his  coming  to  the  house,  they 
cannot  believe  him  so  very  bad,"  said  Francia,  with  some  spirit. 

"I  do  not  undertake  to  regulate  my  sister's  affairs,"  said  Fergus,  coldly; 
"nor  do  I  wish  to  discuss  her  movements — they  do  not  concern  cither  you  or 
or  me." 

•  "I    was   only  explaining   to  you  the  reason  of  the  change  in  my  manner, 
which  seemed  to  annoy  you." 
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"  1  was  not  annoyed,  Fergus,  I  was  grieved." 

The  young  man  trifled  a  moment  with  the  toys  upon  tlie  table,  and  tlien 
said,  reproachfully  : 

•'  You  do  not  find  Neria  running  into  such  follies,  although  she  has  the  same 
opportunities." 

"  Neria  isn't  so  gay — so — " 

"  So  thoughtless  as  you.  That  is  true  enough  ;  but  to  l^e  thoughtless  in 
these  matters  is  something  more  then  a  foible,  Francia.  It  is  to  estrange  your 
friends,  to  injure  your  own  prospects,  to  give  foul  tongues  an  opening  to  meddle 
with  your  name.  Mr.  Chilton's  acquaintanceship  is  enough  to  ruin  any  woman's 
reputation  ;  but  if  you  choose  to  cultivate  it,  of  course  it  is  no  affair  of  mine. 
Good  morning." 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Francia,  in  a  tone  as  cold  as  his  own,  and  with  spark- 
ling eyes  and  heightened  color,  she  walked  toward  the  window.  Fergus  went 
to  the  door,  but  his  gloves  still  lay  upon  the  table  where  he  had  placed  them 
while  speaking.  He  returned  for  them,  waited  to  put  them  on,  and  was  again 
moving  toward  the  door,  when  a  soft  voice  whispered  : 

"  Fergus  !  " 

He  silently  turned  and  looked  toward  Francia.  Fluttering,  blushing,  tearful, 
she  glided  to  his  side,  and  sweetly  looked  into  his  face.  He  took  her  hand, 
whispering: 

"What  is  it.  Franc?" 

"  I  am  so  sorry.     I  won't  if  you  don't  want  me  to.     Please,  dear  Fergus  !  " 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  slender  waist,  he  laid  his  hand  beneath  her 
rounded  chin,  and  raising  the  rosy  face  that  fain  would  droop,  he  looked  deep, 
deep  into  those  blue  depths  of  her  innocent  eyes,  and  then — how  does  it  go? 

'•'■  RixcB,  pax,  ^/" — what  comes  next  ? 

Fergus  stayed  to  dinner,  and  spent  the  evening.  When  Francia  went  to 
her  room  that  night,  she  stood  a  long  time  looking  from  the  window  ;  and,  as 
she  turned  away,  murmured  half  aloud  :  "  But  he  is  my  cousin,  almost — ^just  like 
a  brother." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

CHECK    TO    THE    QUEEN. 

The  winter  went  on,  and  went  by.  .March  had  come,  with  its  chilling  winds 
and  cheering  sun,  its  raw  certainty  and  its  sweet  promise— like  a  hoydenish  girl 
of  thirteen,  whom  we  endure  and  even  admire,  in  faith  of  the  future. 

It  was  evening,  and  I\Irs.  Livingstone's  drawing-rooms  were  moonily  lighted 
by  hanging  lamps  with  alabaster  shades.  In  the  boudoir  at  the  end  of  the  suite 
of  apartments  sat  the  lady  herself,  deep  in  a  game  of  chess  with  Dr.  Luttrell. 
In  the  next  room,  Francia,  nervous,  half-unwilling,  and  yet  not  quite  unpleased, 
listened  to  the  low-voiced  conversation  of  Mr.  Chilton,  while  the  master  of  the 
house,  dozing  in  an  arm-chair  near  at  hand,  played  propriety  to  the  tt'ie-a-icte. 

In  the  drawing-room  beyond,  Neria,  at  the  piano,  softly  played  "  O  Bel 
Alma;"  and  Percy,  standing  beside  her,  improvised  a  dreamy  accompaniment. 

But  the  story  that  the  musician  told,  the  question  that  he  asked,  and  the  ten- 
der, mournful  denial  that  Neria  returned  to  his  petition,  are  not  now  our  con- 
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cern.     These  are  of  the  secrets  that  the  angels  keep  and  men  do  but  guess. 
Let  us  rather  watch  the  far  from  angelic  game  so  skilfully  played  in  the  boudoir. 

"  Check  !  "  said  Dr.  Luttrell ;  and  Claudia,  who  had  been  dreaming  over  her 
game,  suddenly  found  both  king  and  queen  menaced  by  an  audacious  knight, 
who  had  quietly  approached,  under  cover  of  a  manoeuvre  for  the  capture  of  a 
pawn. 

"  O,  but  I  can't  lose  my  queen  !  "  exclaimed  IVIrs.  Livingstone,  examining 
the  situation  with  dismay. 

Dr.  Luttrell  silently  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  watched  her.  P'rom  be- 
tween his  half-closed  eyelids  gleamed  strange  green  and  yellow  lights,  flashing, 
sparkling,  changing,  like  the  great  diamond  on  his  breast.  His  thin  lips  smiled  ; 
but  it  was  not  a  smile  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

"  Can  you  save  her  ?  "  asked  he,  quietly,  when  Claudia  had  gone  over  every 
possible  combination  of  her  few  pieces  for  the  twentieth  time,  and  at  last  placed 
a  reluctant  linger  upon  the  king. 

"  No  ;  but  the  game  is  lost.     How  could  I  have  been  so  stupid  ?" 

"  '  Whom  the  gods  doom,'  etc. — ^it  was  fated  that  I  should  conquer,  and  it 
would  have  been  useless  for  you  to  resist,  had  you  been  ever  so  diligent  in  your 
efforts." 

"  You  are  a  fatalist,  then  ?" 

"Are  not  you  ?" 

"No,  I  will  not  give  up  my  free  will.  In  this  case,  if  I  had  chosen  to  attend 
to  my  game,  I  should  not  have  lost  it." 

"  It  was  fated  you  should  uo^  choose  to  attend  to  it.  It  is  very  easy  to  reason 
after  the  event." 

"  But,  warned  by  experience,  the  next  game  we  play  I  will  play  \yith  such 
care  as  to  thwart  fate,  if  she  has  decreed  another  stupidity  on  my  part." 

"  Then  you  will  again  be  the  servant  of  fate,  who  will  have  decreed  just  the 
pains  you  take  to  tliwart  her." 

'•  This  is  fearful,"  exclaimed  Claudia,  passionately  ;  "  this  idea  that,  will  as 
we  may,  struggle  as  we  may,  we  are  blindly  hurried  on  by  an  unknown  power, 
perhaps  to  good,  perhaps  to  evil — -at  any  rate  toward  a  hidden  end.  What  be- 
comes of  moral  responsibility,  of  conscience,  of  any  effort  toward  self-con- 
quest ? " 

"They  go  down  before  the  iron  keel  of  destiny,  who  bears  us  on,  resisting 
or  unresisting,  blind  or  open-eyed,  to  what  you  truly  call  the  hidden  end." 

"  Then  why  should  men  be  punished  for  crime  .'*  " 

"  They  should  not.  There  is  no  crime.  A  man  does  that  to  which  his  tem- 
perament impels  him — that  which  his  destiny  lias  pre-ordained  from  the  begin- 
ning. He  is  no  more  accountable  for  the  results  than  is  this  bit  of  ivory  for 
your  lost  game." 

He  lillipped  the  captured  queen  as  he  spoke,  and  her  head  rolled  across  tlie 
board  and  dropped  at  his  feet. 

Claudia  put  aside  his  ajjolog}-  with  a  smile,  and  said  : 

"  Like  Ijer  mistress,  she  feels  that  in  losing  the  game  she  loses  all.  She  has 
escaped  destiny  now,  at  any  rate." 

"  No,  for  destiny  decreed  that  she  should  thus  fall ;  also  has  decreed  that,  in 
spite  of  her  attempt  at  self-destruction,  she  should  be  restored  to  all  her  former 
beauty  and  usefulness,"  said  Dr.  Luttrell,  as  he  smilingly  put  the  broken  piece 
in  his  pocket. 
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Claudia  looked  at  him  with  flushed  cheeks  and  brilliant  eyes. 

"  But  this  matter  of  destiny,"  said  she.  "  Are  you  resigned  to  be  thus  blindly 
impelled  hither  and  thither,  and  to  feel  all  effort  and  resistance  a  useless  strug- 
gle .''     Does  not  this  belief  deprive  you  of  all  interest  in  life  ? " 

"  Not  at  all.  Life  to  me  is  an  interesting  novel,  of  which  I  am  the  hero. 
Fate  turns  the  pages,  and  I  read  as  fast  as  1  am  permitted.  It  is  far  less  trouble 
and  much  more  exciting  than  your  idea  of  writing  the  book  yourself.  Author- 
ship is  not  my  role.'''' 

"At  least  you  should  never  be  angry  with  those  who  disappoint  or  thwart 
you,"  said  Claudia,  ic  a  low  voice. 

"  To  the  philosopher,  disappointment  is  a  word  without  value  or  meaning,"  re- 
turned the  other.  "  It  is  folly  to  try  to  guess  what  is  written  on  the  other  side  of 
the  page  ;"  but  if  you  will  do  so,  and  find  you  have  guessed  wrong,  why,  there  is  an 
end  of  it — why  be  disappointed  ?  What  must  be,  will  be  ;  and  why  vex  yourself 
by  quarrelling  with  destiny  ?  When  you  chose  to  marry  Mr.  Livingstone  instead 
of  me,  you  thought  you  decided  for  yourself;  but  you  did  not,  and  I  knew  you 
did  not,  and  so  felt  neither  anger  nor  sorrow  ;  neither  blamed  you  nor  loved  you 
the  less,  for  I  knew  that  you  accepted  this  necessity  of  fate  as  unwillingly  as  I 
did.  I  knew,  too,  that  this  marriage  ceremony  would  prove  no  solvent  to  the 
secret  affinity  which  must  forever  bind  our  souls  together,  let  our  tongues  belie 
it  as  they  may." 

He  fixed  his  gleaming  eyes  on  Claudia's  face. 

She  returned  the  look  defiantly. 

"You  have  no  right  to  say  that,"  replied  she.  "  Since  I  v.as  married  I  have 
never  spoken  a  word  to  you  that  should  prove  that  I  remembered — " 

"  Nor  I  to  you  ;  but  have  you  not  known  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Claudia,  desperately. 

Luttrell  smiled. 

"  Say  no,  if  you  will,  but  do  not  try  to  think  no,"  returned  he,  quietly,  "  for 
nothing  is  so  weakening  as  self-deception." 

"  But  I  will  not — you  shall  not— I,  at  least,  am  no  fatalist,  and  will  not  have 
my  free  will  thus  quietly  taken  out  of  my  hands,"  persisted  Claudia.  "  I  do 
not  choose  to  remember  or  to  know  more  than  that  Dr.  Luttrell  and  his  wife 
are  pleasant  acquaintances  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingstone." 

Dr.  Luttrell  smiled  and  bowed,  hiding  his  shining  eyes  with  their  drooping 
lids. 

Claudia  waited  for  denial,  for  argument  ;  but  none  came.  She  nervously  re- 
placed the  chessmen  in  their  box,  and  glanced  toward  her  late  adversary.  His 
face  wore  an  expression  of  regret,  of  mortification,  perhaps,  but  he  did  not  raise 
his  eyes. 

"  I  should  have  said  friends,  instead  of  acquaintances,"  said  she,  softly. 

"  The  first  is  the  better  word,"  replied  Luttrell,  coldly. 

"  Then  you  do  not  wish  me  for  a  friend,"  said  Claudia,  wounded  beyond  her 
self-possession. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  friendship,"  returned  Luttrell ;  "we  have  acquaintances 
more  or  less  intimate  ;  we  have  passions  and  affinities  ;  but  friendship  is  to  me    • 
a  word  without  meaning." 

"  You  are  cynical,"  said  Claudia,  bitterly. 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  am  philosophical,  and  it  is  one  of  my  philosophies  to  talk  as 
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little  as  may  be  of  myself,  or  of  my  own  experiences.     Do  you  notice  how  heav- 
ily the  air  of  these  rooms  is  charged  with  electricity  ?  " 

Claudia  glanced  at  him  inquiringly. 

"  I  mean  the  moral  atmosphere.  There  is  enough  passion,  intrigue,  hope, 
despair,  restlessness  circling  about  our  heads  to  furnish  matter  for  a  score  of 
romances." 

Claudia  slightly  moved  her  position  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  draw- 
ing-rooms. 

It  was  the  moment  when  Percy  and  Neria,  standing  hand  in  hand,  looked  fare- 
well into  each  others'  eyes.  Rate  Chilton  had  drawn  his  chair  close  to  Francia's 
side,  and  while  toying  with  her  fan.  murmured  behind  it  words  to  which  she  list- 
ened with  blushing,  half-averted  face  and  down-dropped  eyes. 

Mr.  Livingstone,  aroused  from  his  nap,  studied  the  stock-list  with  frowning 
brow  and  muttering  lips. 

Unseen  by  all,  Mr.  Vaughn  and  Fergus  Murray  stood  just  within  the  door- 
way, the  keen  eyes  of  each  taking  in  the  tout  eiisenible  of  the  scene,  and  each 
drawing  from  it  his  own  conclusions. 

"  I  see,"  said  Claudia,  in  a  low  voice  ;  and  rising,  she  went  to  greet  her 
guests,  and  to  break  up  the  too  obvious  tcte-a-tcte  between  Francia  and  a  man 
whom  she  knew  both  her  uncle  and  her  brother  disapproved. 


CHAPTER   XIIL 
francia's  mistake. 

With  slight  notice  of  his  sister  or  the  rest,  Fergus  passed  into  the  other 
room,  and  standing  beside  Neria,  said  impatiently, 

"  When  are  you  going  home,  I  wonder  }  " 

"  To  Bonniemeer  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  tired  of  stumbling  over  that  mooning  Percy  every  time  I  come 
here.  As  for  Chilton,  I  am  afraid  that  some  day  1  shall  take  the  trouble  to  im- 
part to  him  my  opinion  of  himself;  and  that  might  lead  to  unpleasant  results." 

Neria  placed  her  cool  hand  upon  his. 

"  Dear  Fergus,"  said  she,  "  cannot  you  make  your  circle  of  tolerance  a  little 
larger  .''  One  is  so  much  happier  in  charity  and  love  with  all  men.  And  it 
grieves  us  when  you  are  ill-pleased." 

"  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  my  words  are  so  important,"  said  Fergus,  sul- 
lenly. 

."You  wrong  yourself  and  us  in  saying  so;  us,  by  doubting  our  love  and 
sympathy,  and  yourself  in  refusing  to  accept  this  love  and  sympathy,  which 
would,  admitted  to  your  life,  render  it  so  much  more  peaceful  and  beautiful." 

"  Othei's  are  not  like  you,  Neria,"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  sotter  tone. 

"All  here  are  like  me  in  caring  for  you,  Fergus  " 

"  How  much  does  Francia  care,  when  she  encourages  that  profligate  fellow, 
after  the  expression  of  my  disapprobation  ;  after  her  own  promise  to  give  up  his 
acquaintance  .'' "  asked  Fergus,  gloomily. 

Neria  looked  troubled,  but  presently  answered  cheerily, 

"  Franc  is  so  charming  and  so  much  admired,  that  we  must  be  reconciled 
to  seeing  a  good  deal  of  homage  offered  at  her  shrine,  and  sometimes  by  un- 
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worthy  worshippers.  It  does  not  harm  her,  and  by-and-by  she  will  be  tired  of 
her  position  as  divinity.  We  women  have  four  seasons  like  the  year,  and  it  is 
spring-time  witli  her  yet." 

"  Some  women's  spring-time  lias  all  tiie  freshness  of  her's  without  its  crude- 
ness,"  said  Fergus,  smiling  into  Neria's  eyes. 

"  But  not  the  rich  and  glowing  promise,"  returned  Neria,  half  sadly.  "  See, 
Mr.  Chilton  is  going." 

"That  is  a  pity — for  Francia." 

"  Now,  Fergus,  don't  be  cross  with  the  poor  child.  You  have  not  been  kind 
to  her  for  some  weeks." 

"Because  she  has  allowed  Chilton  to  haunt  her  like  her  shadow." 
"  To  be  unkind  to  her  yourself,  is  only  to  make  his  courtesies  seem  the  nun-e 
agreeable.     She  is  coming  in  here,  and  I  shall  go   away  and  leave  you  to  make 
friends.     We  go  home  next  week,  and  it  is  quite  time  you  were  on  good  terms 
again.     Be  gentle  and  careful." 

Francia  approaclied  with  a  nervous  smile  upon  her  flushed  face. 

"  I  thought  Mr.  Percy  was  here,"  said  she  to  Neria,  but  glancing  timidly  at 
Fergus  while  she  spoke. 

"  He  went  away  a  few  moments  ago.  Sit  down,  dear,  and  sing  us  that  little 
barcarolle,  won't  you  ?     Fergus  has  not  heard  it." 

Francia  seated  lierself,  played  a  simple  prelude  with  faltering  fingers,  and 
tried  to  sing ;  but  in  the  first  notes  her  voice  trembled,  broke,  and  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  tears  she  ran  away  from  the  piano,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  deep  bay- 
vnndow. 

With  an  expressive  glance  at  Fergus,  Neria  went  into  the  other  room,  and 
seated  herself  near  Vaughn,  who  was  carrying  on  a  desultory  conversation  with 
Mr.  Livingstone. 

Fergus  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  followed  Francia,  who  crouched  sob- 
bing upon  an  ottoman. 

''  Franc  !  "  said  he,  softly,  as  he  seated  himself  beside  her. 

No  answer. 

"  Don't  cry,  Francia.     I'm  not  angry." 

"  But  you  will  be."  '  : 

"  No,  I  won't.     I  suppose  you  couldn't  help  his  coming." 

"  N-o-o." 

"  But  3'ou  need  not  have  let  him  whisper  in  your  ear." 

A  fresh  burst  of  sobs. 

'•  O  Franc,  I  wish  you  would  be  more  womanly  ;  show  a  little  more  dignity, 
or  at  least  a  little  more  regard  for  me." 

"  There,  I  knew  you  would." 

"Would  what,  child?" 

"Would  scold.     And  you  will  be  so  angry." 

"  No,  but  I  am  not  angry,  and  not  going  to  be,  only  sorr}'.  I  love  my  little 
cousin  too  much  to  be  really  angry  with  lier." 

"  1  don't  think  you  have  loved  me  very  mucli  this  last  month,"  murmured 
Francia  out  of  her  handkerchief 

"  It  is  because  I  love  you  so  well  that  I  liave  been  sorry  to  see  you — well,  I 
won't  say  any  more.     So  you  thought  I  didn't  love  you,  little  girl  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  never  thought  you  didn't  love  me,  so  you  see  I  was  the  wiser  of  the 
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two.  Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  shall  do  to  prevent  any  such  mistakes  in  fu- 
ture. I  shall  tell  all  the  world  that  I  love  you  and  you  love  me,  and  that  you  are 
my  own  little  Franc,  and  no  one  else  is  to  come  within  six  feet  of  you,  or  to 
speak  to  you  any  lower  than  they  would  to  Mr.  Livingstone.  Then  I  shall  send 
you  back  to  Bonniemeer,  and  keep  you  safely  there  until  I  have  a  nice  little 
cage  all  ready  for  you  here  or  somewhere  else  ;  and  then  I  shall  come  and  bring 
you  to  live  in  it  forever  and  a  day,  and — how  do  the  story  books  end  ? 

Lived  happy  all  their  lives, 
isn't  it?" 

He  put  his  arm  round  her  as  he  spoke,  and  drew  her  close  to  his  side,  but 
even  in  the  dim  light  was  startled  to  see  the  pale  face  and  wild  eyes  she  raised 
to  his. 

"  O,  Fergus,  Fergus  !  "  cried  she.  "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  sooner  ? 
How  could  I  know — and — and  I  am  engaged  to  Rafe  Chilton." 

Fergus  started  to  his  feet,  and  looked  down  with  terrible  eyes  upon  the  fair 
young  face,  that  seemed  to  wither  beneath  his  gaze. 

"  I  would  not  have  believed,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  that  you  could  sink  so  low. 
Forget  from  this  moment,  as  I  do,  that  any  other  tie  than  our  unfortunate  rela- 
tionship has  ever  drawn  us  together." 

He  left  the  room,  the  house,  without  another  word  ;  and  Francia,  sinking  upon 
the  floor,  child-like,  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

So  Neria  found  her  an  hour  later  when  Vaughn,  the  last  of  the  guests,  had 
departed,  saying  to  his  ward  as  he  bade  her  good-night, 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  to-morrow.  Will  you  ride  with  me  at 
eleven  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sieur." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THE      PERRY      WOODS. 

O,  BLUE-EYED  Katie  Coleman,  do  you  remember  the  summer  days  that  you 
and  I,  two  merry  hoydens  in  our  earliest  teens,  laughed  or  dreamed  away  among 
the  joyous  Perry  Woods  ?  Now  it  was  a  butterfly,  a  tiger-moth,  a  glittering 
dragon-fly  which  we  chased,  and  left  uncaptured  at  the  last  ;  now  it  was  the 
white  and  yellow  violets  in  the  meadow  beyond  the  wood  that  tempted  us  to 
the  destruction  of  hose  and  shoon  ;  now  it  was  the  nodding  Solomon's  seal,  the 
purple  orchis,  the  gay  columbine,  that  we  sought  upon  the  hill-side,  and  though 
we  lost  each  a  shoe  in  the  meadow,  we  found  whole  handfuls  of  lady's-slippers 
in  the  wood.  And  do  you  remember,  Katie,  when  we  pulled  the  farmer's  rad- 
ishes, and  sitting  under  the  edge  of  the  wood,  eat  the  stolen  treasure  with  its 
clinging  soil,  and  even  while  the  acrid  flavor  brought  tears  to  our  eyes,  as- 
sured each  other  that  it  was  a  feast.  Ah,  pretty  Katie  Coleman  !  Twenty  years 
since  then,  my  friend,  twenty  stages  from  that  idyllian  age  of  golden  romance  ! 
But  the  sunshine  that  flecked  the  turf  of  Perry's  Woods  with  sheen  still  glim- 
mers duskily  through  my  life,  and  shows  me  here  and  there  around  my  feet  a 
flower  that,  without  it,  I  might  never  see. 

And  if  this  blue  sky  above  my  head  arches  also  over  yours,  may  it  shed  all 
balmy  dews  upon  your  path,  all  peace  and  love  upon  your  life,  for  the  sake  of 
those  blithe  days  bygone.     And  if,  my  Katie,  you  now  dwell  above,  as  I  beneath 
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the  sky,  I  know  right  well  tha-t  your  pure  heart  and  gentle  nature  will  have  led 
you  to  other  woods  and  other  flowers,  fairer  even  than  the  sunny  memories  of 
youth. 

So  it  was  to  Perry's  Woods  that  Vaughn  and  Neria  rode  upon  the  breezy 
March  morning  when  he  spoke.  The  sky  was  a  pure  bright  blue,  islanded  with 
great  white  cumuli.  The  south  wind  smelt  of  violets  a-bloom  whence  it  had 
come.  The  willow  twigs  made  a  wreath  of  rosy  mist  along  the  brook-side — the 
brook  that  warbled  loud  and  warbled  soft  its  spring-tide  song.  The  earliest 
bluebird  of  the  year  praised  God  from  the  topmost  branches  of  the  elm.  The 
exquisite  tracery  of  twig  and  branch  against  the  lucent  sky  was  better  than 
foliage,  and  the  springing  grass  under  foot  was  fairer  to  the  winter-withered 
senses  than  all  the  Bush  of  bloom  that  should  bourgeon  the  summer. 

Neria  sat  upon  her  white  palfrey,  and  with  her  smiling  eyes  seemed  to  gather 
in  and  taken  possession  of  the  scene  until  its  charm  incorporated  itself  in  her 
being,  and  shone  forth  again,  adding  a  new  and  subtle  beauty  to  what  had  seemed 
finished  already. 

Vaughn  looked  only  at  her,  and  the  love  of  a  man's  strong  nature  made  his 
face  as  that  of  a  god.  She  turned  suddenly,  and  met  his  eyes — met  and  read 
them,  and  her  sweet  face  grew  pale- 
He  took  her  hand. 

"  Neria,  where  are  the  words  that  I  should  say  to  you  ?  How  can  I  hope  to 
tell  you  the  reverence  and  love  that  has  become  my  life  ?  How  dare  I  ask  God 
to  give  to  me,  alone,  the  pure  angel  whom  he  has  vouchsafed  to  mankind  ? 
You  have  so  little  of  earth,  dear  Neria,  that  I  cannot  ask  you  to  mate  yourself 
with  me,  who,  alas,  am  all  of  earth  ;  but,  sweet,  if  I  may  wear  you  on  my  heart  as 
a  blessed  amulet,  if  I  may  stand  between  the  world  and  you,  and  you  shall  stand 
between  Heaven  and  me — if  I  may  help  you  to  make  others  happy,  and  you  will 
V  help  me  to  mend  much  that  is  amiss  in  my  own  life — Neria,  if  you  will  be  the 
angel  in  my  house  and  in  my  heart,  then  can  I  ask  no  more  of  Heaven  than  to 
give  me  life  and  grace  to  show  continually  how  I  prize  its  gift." 

The  sweet  content  of  the  spring-morning  changed  on  Neria's  face  to  doubt 
and  alarm. 

"  Sieur,  I  have  not  thought  of  this,"  said  she,  simply. 

"  Think  of  it,  now,  dear  child. 

"  I  cannot.  I  must  disarrange  all  the  habit  of  my  thought  to  place  you  in  the 
position  of — " 

"  Of  a  lover,  you  would  say.  I  feared  it  would  be  so,  dear.  I  am  too  far 
away  from  you — in  years,  in  experience,  in  the  circle  of  life — for  you  to  find  my 
love  other  than  oppressive  and  unwelcome,"  said  Vaughn,  sadly. 

"  No,  not  that,  Sieur,  but  it  is  so  new.  May  I  think  about  it  a  little,  before 
I  say  any  more  .''  " 

"  Surely,  dear,  as  long  as  you  will,  but  you  may  not  try  to  force  upon  your 
heart  the  belief  that  you  can  return  this  love  of  mine,  and  so  offer  yourself  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  self-devotion.  If  you  cannot  give  yourself  to  me 
frankly  and  fully,  Neria,  tell  me  so  at  once,  and  we  will  forget  all  this,  and  you 
shall  be  again  to  me  a  daughter,  a  trust ;  something  to  be  loved,  and  guarded,  and 
reverenced,  as  Arthur's  knights  guarded  the  San  Grail,  though  no  man  among 
■  them  dared  lay  finger  upon  it." 

He  turned  his  horse's  head  while  he  spoke,  and  they  rode  slowly  home. 

It  was  that  very  evening,  as  Vaughn  sat  alone  in  the  twilight  of  the  deserted 
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drawing-room,  that  the  faint  perfume  always  enveloping  Neria,  suddenly  floated 
around  his  head,  although  he  had  heard  no  step,  and  a  slender  hand  crept  within 
his  own. 

He  looked  up.  Through  the  shadow  of  the  twilight  a  fair  face  shone  down 
upon  him,  saint-wise. 

"  Is  it  my  angel,  or  the  angel  of  mankind  ?"  asked  he,  softly. 

"  O,  Sieur,  do  not  call  me  an  angel ;  I  am  so  weak,  so  ignorant  !  But  if  it  is 
true  that  I  can  help  you  a  little,  let  me  do  it  in  your  own  way." 

It  was  not  the  loving  confession  he  would  have  liked  to  hear,  but  it  was  ac- 
ceptance ;  and  the  heart  of  the  man  was  stirred  as  with  strong  wine,  while  for 
the  first  time  he  took  his  bride  in  his  arms,  and  reverently  kissed  her  lips. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

COMING   HOME. 

The  great  content  of  his  new  happiness  disposed  Vaughn  to  be  more  indul- 
gent than  even  his  wont  to  the  wishes  of  his  only  child,  and  although  he  could 
not  approve  or  sympathize  in  her  choice,  he  would  not  absolutely  refuse  consent 
to  it.  He  did  not,  however,  refrain  from  expressing  to  Mr.  Chilton  his  views 
with  regard  to  some  passages  in  that  young  man's  life,  and  informing  him  most 
distinctly  that  his  engagement  to  Francia  must  be  a  conditional  one,  to  be  broken 
at  any  time  when  her  friends  considered  him  to  have  failed  in  keeping  the  good 
resolutions  tliat  he  now  professed. 

Chilton,  very  seriously  in  love,  and  rather  proud  of  bearing  away  the  beauty 
of  the  season,  as  Francia  had  been  styled,  found  himself  very  willing  to  sub- 
scribe to  even  harder  conditions  than  these  ;  and  immediately  removed  his  lodg- 
ings from  a  hotel  to  a  quiet  boarding-house  ;  reduced  his  allowance  of  cigars  to 
\\v:^&  per  diem  :  confined  himself  in  his  convivialities  to  light  wines  ;  turned  the 
cold  shoulder  to  several  of  his  former  intimates  ;  spent  nearly  an  hour  every  day 
in  the  law-office,  whose  door-plate  bore  his  name  in  conjunction  with  that  of  a 
partner  who  did  all  the  work  and  assumed  nearly  all  the  profit  of  the  concern  ; 
and,  in  brief,  resolved,  as  he  himself  expressed  the  determination,  to  "  try  the 
Falstaffian  dodge,  'eschew  sack,  and  live  cleanly.'  " 

Neria's  consternation  and  regret  upon  first  hearing  of  Francia's  engagement 
were  extreme.  Her  pure  and  true  instincts  had  always  negatived  any  feeling  of 
admiration  for  Mr.  Chilton's  appearance  or  manners,  and  her  sympathy  with 
Fergus  caused  lier  painfully  to  appreciate  the  severe  disappointment  and  sorrow 
underlying  his  silent  displeasure.  She,  liowever,  said  but  little  upon  the  sub- 
ject, especially  to  Francia,  whom  she  treated  with  an  added  tenderness  and 
delicacy,  sufficiently  expressed  by  Francia's  playful  wish,  that  she  were  a  little 
girl  instead  of  a  great  one,  that  she  might  call  Neria  mother. 

Claudia  was  content  with  botii  engagements.  Mr.  Chilton  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  fashion,  and  would,  of  course,  immediately  renounce  the  open  oftences 
against  morality  which  had  somewhat  disturbed  society  in  its  wish  to  render 
him  its  highest  consideration.  As  lor  the  rest,  Mrs.  Livingstone's  standard  of 
life  was  not  very  high,  and  she  held  the  tenet  that  every  young  man  was  either  a 
sinner  or  a  hypocrito. 

Mr.  Murray  took  snuff,  and  blandly  congratulated  Vaughn  upon  his  own  and 
his  daughter's  engagement. 
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Fergus  almost  deserted  his  sister's  house,  and  professed  himself  absorbed 
in  business. 

It  was  arranged  that  Neria'.s'  quiet  marriage  should  take  place  as  soon  as  its 
preliminaries  could  be  arranged,  and  that  until  then  she  and  Francia  should  re- 
main with  Claudia,  while  Vaughn  vacillated  between  the  city  and  Bonniemeer, 
where  he  was  pleasing  his  luxurious  taste  by  some  alterations  and  new  furnish- 
ings in  honor  of  tlie  bride  who  was  to  be. 

It  was  on  a  joyous  April  day  that  he  finally  brought  her  home,  and,  before 
entering  the  house,  lingered  a  moment  upon  the  terrace  with  her,  to  admire  the 
capricious  beauty  of  the  landscape,  when  all  earth  seemed  frolicking  in  her 
girlish  glee,  and  afar  upon  the  horizon  line  the  bright  blue  ocean  tossed  its  glit- 
tering foam  against  the  bright  blue  sky. 

Vaughn  drew  Neria  close  to  his  side. 

"My  wife,"  whispered  he,  "tell  me  that  you  are  happy." 

"O,  so  happy!"  said  Neria,  brightly.  "Such  a  heavenly  day,  and  coming 
home  to  our  own  dear  Bonniemeer,  are  enough  for  happiness." 

"  But  to  be  with  j'ou  in  any  weather,  and  at  any  place,  is  enough  for  happi- 
ness to  me,"  urged  the  bridegroom,  in  a  tone  of  half-playful  reproach. 

Neria  looked  at  liim  a  little  wonderingly,  and  then  raised  her  face  heaven- 
ward with  a  smile  of  serene  satisfaction  ;  but  whether  evoked  by  his  words  or  the 
joyous  scene,  Vaughn  did  not  dare  inquire. 

"  Come,  spirit,"  said  he,  leading  her  toward  the  house,  "  I  am  afraid  to  let 
you  stay  here,  lest  you  suddenly  float  away  and  leave  me  desolate.  I  will  close 
you  within  walls,  and  only  allow  you  to  see  the  sky  through  non-conducting 
glass,  until  you  are  a  little  naturalized  by  sympathy  with  me.  I  anticipate  that 
in  course  of  time  our  natures  will  become  equalized,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least. 
You  are  to  elevate  and  purify  me,  and  I  am  to  strengthen  and  practicalize  you.  So 
shall  we  both  fill  more  perfectly  our  places  in  this  world,  and  in  each  other's  hearts. 

Neria  regarded  him  with  a  dreamy  smile,  and  softly  said, 

"  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  all  so  new  and  strange  to  me  as  yet,  but  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  be  to  me  what  you  have  always  been." 

"  O  no,  dear  child,  but  more  and  better,"  said  Vaughn,  eagerly.  "  Uo  you 
not  feel  the  change  that  love  has  wrought  in  our  relations  to  each  other  ?" 

"  But  I  have  always  loved  and  reverenced  you,"  returned  Neria,  with  the 
pathetic  intonation  peculiar  to  her  voice  when  she  found  herself  perplexed  or 
troubled. 

Vaughn  smiled  a  little  dubiously,  and  led  her  into  the  house. 

"  See,  now,  my  ocean  waif,  the  bower  I  have  been  Ijuilding  for  you,"  said 
he,  leading  the  way  through  a  richly-furnished  bridal  chamber  and  dressing- 
room,  to  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  apartments  recently  added  to  the  house. 

"  Here  is  a  boudoir,  where  you  may,  if  you  choose,  fancy  yourself  still  be- 
neath the  sea." 

He  threw  open  the  door  and  Neria,  standing  upon  the  threshold,  uttered  a 
little  cry  of  delight. 

The  arched  ceiling,  divided  into  four  compartments  by  heavy  muUions,  rep- 
resented in  fresco,  Venus  rising  from  tlie  sea,  surrounded  by  rosy  little  Loves; 
Arion  riding  his  dolphin,  and  drawing  all  the  creatures  of  the  deep  to  listen  to 
his  wonderful  melodies  ;  the  nymph  Tyro  yielding  half  coy,  half  willing  to  the 
wooing  of  Neptune,  who  drew  her  toward  his  wave-borne  chariot;  and  last,  an 
exquisite  design  showing  a  fair  child  asleep  in  a  great  sea-shell  floating  upon  a 
smiling  sea,  and  rocked  by  the  tiny  hands  of  Nereids,  whose  sweet  faces  and 
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shining  hair  floated  above  the  waves,  while  their  gleaming  shapes  showed  fairly 
through  the  pure  water. 

From  the  cornice  fell  heavy  folds  of  sea-gre*en  silk,  draping  the  walls  and 
lying  upon  a  carpet  of  white  velvet,  embossed  with  groups  of  sea  mosses  and 
grasses,  with  sprigs  of  coral  interspersed.  Upon  the  mantle  shelf,  itself  upheld 
by  sculptured  Tritons,  lay  two-great  sea-shells  with  flowers  and  trailing  vines 
drooping  over  their  rose-red  lips,  and  between  them  an  exquisite  marble  group, 
showing  Andromeda  chained  half-lifeless  to  the  rock,  closing  her  eyes  to  shut 
out  the  sea  monster,  while  Perseus  stole  to  her  side,  and  looked  with  admiring 
wonder  upon  her  rare  beauty. 

Two  or  three  paintings,  gems  of  ocean  scenery,  hung  upon  the  walls,  and 
on  the  etagere  lay  some  rare  mosaics,  cameos,  shells,  and  sea  pebbles.  A  little 
book-rack  was  filled  with  the  poets  Neria  loved,  the  volumes  bound  in  silk  of 
the  same  tint  as  the  hangings  of  the  room.  The  furniture  was  of  ebony  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl,  the  chairs  and  couches  luxuriously  cushioned  with  silk  of 
the  prevailing  tint.  A  wide  bay  window  let  in  a  flood  of  morning  sunshine, 
and  commanded  a  wide  viev/  of  the  distant  sea. 

"  Do  you  like  it  ?"  asked  Vaughn,  who  had  watched,  with  loving  deliglit,  the 
varying  expression  of  Neria's  face  as  she  silently  made  the  tour  of  the  little 
chamber,  gathering  in  all  its  beauty  with  her  swift  and  comprehensive  glances.  As 
he  spoke  she  came  toward  him  and  raised  her  lips  to  his  with  innocent  grace. 

"  How  can  I  ever  do  anything  for  you  who  are  always  doing  so  much  for 
me  .''  "  asked  she. 

"  Do  anything  for  me,  darling  ?  By  simply  being,  you  do  everything.  My 
white  angel,  my  pure  saint,  do  you  not  know  tha^t  it  is  by  thus  putting  the 
smallest  portion  of  my  love  into  deeds,  that  I  relieve  my  heart  of  this  burden 
of  joy  which  almost  cleaves  it  in  twain  !  Neria,  you  do  not  know,  you  do  not 
faintly  guess  how  much  I  love  you.  And  you — ah,  my  love,  my  darling,  be  a 
little  human — blush  when  I  kiss  your  lips  thus  and  thus  ;  droop  those  pure  eyes 
before  the  passion  of  my  gaze  ;  let  those  calm  pulses  beat,  and  pause,  and  beat 
again,  as  mine  do  when  I  clasp  you  in  my  arms.  Neria,  love  me  as  I  love 
you  !  " 

And  Neria,  pale,  passive,  disturbed,  answered  in  her  plaintive  voice, 

"  I  do  love  you,  Sieur — I  love  you  very  much." 

Vaughn  impatiently  opened  his  lips,  but  left  the  words  unsaid.  Taking  the 
slender  hands  of  his  girl-wife  in  one  of  his,  he  looked  down  into  her  troubled 
face  for  a  moment,  then  smiled  a  little  sadl)^,  and  tenderly  smoothed  her  hair. 

"You  are  tired,  dear  child,"  said  he  ;  "come  into  your  chamber  and  rest  a 
little.  I  will  send  up  your  trunks,  and  Mrs.  Barlow,  the  housekeeper,  to  help  you 
with  your  toilet." 

Neria  mutely  obeyed,  but  when  she  was  left  alone  could  not  rest  for  v.-onder- 
ing  why  the  love  that  had  always  seemed  good  and  sufficient  in  Vaughn's  eyes, 
had  suddenly  grown  so  inadequate  to  satisfy  him. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE   GREAT   ORGAN. 

A  FEW  weeks  after  the  wedding,  F'rancia,  who  had  been  allowed  to  accept 
Claudia's  invitation  to  remain  with  her  a  little  longer,  arrived  at  Bonniemeer, 
bringing  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Livingstone  to  Neria,  in  which  she  mentioned  that 
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Dr.  Liittrell  was  looking  for  a  quiet  house  upon  the  sea-shore  where  he  miglit 
spend  the  summer  with  his  wife,  wlio  was  very  much  of  an  invalid,  and  sug- 
gested that  Cragness  would  probabl}-  suit  him  exactly,  and  give  some  pleasant 
neighbors  to  Bonniemeer.  In  fact  she  acknowledged  she  had  already  men- 
tioned the  house  to  Dr.  Luttrell,  who  was  much  pleased  with  her  description  of 
it,  and  only  waited  for  her  permission  to  formally  apply  for  it. 

This  suggestion  Neria  referred  at  once  to  Vaughn,  without  even  confessing  a 
certain  repugnance  in  her  own  mind,  to  seeing  strangers  installed  in  the  shad- 
owy rooms  so  associated  in  her  mind  with  her  old  friend  and  teacher.  Gillies. 
Vaughn,  however,  who  had  seldom  been  at  Cragness,  and  regarded  it  simply  as 
a  piece  of  property,  thought  it  very  well  to  turn  it  to  account,  and  in  compliance 
with  his  advice,  Neria  answered  Claudia's  quasi  application  so  flivorably  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Dr.  Luttrell  himself  came  down  to  look  at  the  prem- 
ises, previous  to  engaging  them. 

Mr,  Vaughn  drove  over  with  him  to  Cragness,  to  the  consternation  of  Mrs. 
Brume,  who  was,  as  she  expressed  the  situation,  "all  in  the  suds  " — a  dilemma 
shared  by  her  lord  and  master,  who,  as  the  gentlemen  drove  up,  was  to  be  seen 
at  the  back  door,  with  rueful  face  and  reluctant  arms,  splashing  a  heavy  "pound- 
er" up  and  down  in  a  barrel  half  tilled  with  dirty  clothes  and  hot  water. 

Nancy,  who,  through  the  mists  of  her  tub,  had  seen  the  approaching  visit- 
ors, found  time,  before  they  fairly  stopped  at  the  door,  to  clutch  off  the  un- 
comely cap  adorning  her  grey  hairs,  to  replace  it  with  a  smarter  one,  to  put  on 
a  collar  and  stern  brooch  of  Scotch  pebble,  and  to  tie  a  white  apron  about  her  waist 
as  tightly  as  if,  like  a  Hindoo  devotee,  she  sought  to  cut  herself  in  twain,  by 
way  of  penance  for  her  sins.  Finally,  she  wiped  her  face  so  vigorously  upon 
the  discarded  tow  apron  as  to  impart  to  her  features  a  genial  glow,  not  unlike 
that  of  the  sun  setting  behind  a  fog-bank.  Then  she  darted  to  the  back  door, 
and,  catching  Reuben  by  the  arm,  said,  in  a  rapid  undertone  : 

"Go  round  to  the  door — there's  folks  !  " 

And,  after  all  this  by-play,  the  daughter  of  Eve  stood  in  her  door,  a  minute 
later,  the  picture  of  innocent  surprise,  as  she  exclaimed  : 

"Well,  I  declare  for  it,  Mr.  Vaughn  !  I  don't  see  how  you  got  up 'thout 
some  of  us  seeing  you." 

Vaughn  returned  her  greeting  with  the  debonair  manner  which  made  him  the 
idol  of  his  humble  neighbors,  .introduced  his  companion,  and  mentioned  their 
errand. 

Mrs.  Brune  readily  accompanied  them  through  the  house,  not  unwilling,  per- 
haps, that  her  employer  should  see  how  faithful  she  had  been  to  her  duties,  al- 
though left  without  supervision  or  control. 

In  the  library  all  stood  as  it  had  done  upon  the  night  when  its  last  master 
departed  thence  to  vo3'age  upon  unknown  seas,  with  an  unknown  pilot  at  the 
helm.  Over  the  fireplace,  the  knight  in  golden  armor,  his  foce  covered  with  his 
helmet  bars,  still  guarded  the  secret  of  the  place,  and,  from  the  scroll  at  his 
feet,  still  faintly  glimmered  the  proud  device,  '•'•  Dieu,  le  roy,  ct  le  foy  dii 
Vaughn.'''' 

"A  somewhat  gloomy  chamber,  this,"  said  Dr.  Luttrell,  looking  about  him, 
with  a  slight  shiver. 

"  Decidedly  so,"  assented  Vaughn,  striding  to  the  window. 

"The  last  proprietor  and  one  of  the  servants  died  here  very  suddenly,  I  un- 
derstand," pursued  Luttrell.     "Was  it  in  this  room  ?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so.     Do  such  associations  disturb  you  ?"  asked  Vaughn. 
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"Certainly  not.  I  am  not  superstitious  by  nature,  and  a  medical  education 
blunts  one's  mind  to  imaginative  terrors  very  thoroughly.  I  was  wondering 
whether  there  is  anything  unhealthy  about  the  place.  Mrs.  Luttrell,  as  you 
know,  is  quite  an  invalid." 

"  Candidly  speaking,"  returned  Vaughn,  "  1  should  think  the  gloom  and 
darkness  of  this  room  would  be  very  depressing  to  an  invalid  ;  and  what  affects 
the  spirits  is  apt  to  affect  the  body,  especially  when  the  latter  is  unsound." 

'•  That  is  true  in  some  cases,"  said  Luttrell,  reflectively  ;  but  my  wife  is  not 
in  the  least  fanciful,  and  cares  very  little  for  the  moral  or  imaginative  atmos- 
phere surrounding  her,  so  that  she  does  not  miss  the  material  luxuries  to  which 
she  is  accustomed." 

"V'aughn  simply  bowed,  not  choosing  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  Mrs.  Lut- 
trell's  peculiarities,  especially  with  Mrs.  Luttrell's  husband. 

"  What  is  this,  an  organ  ? "  asked  the  doctor,  penetrating,  with  his  keen 
gaze,  the  dusky  corner  where  poor  Gillies's  familiar  was  niched  into  a  recess  built 
to  accommodate  it. 

"  Yes,  and  a  fine  one,  as  1  am  informed.  Mr.  Gillies  imported  it,  at  a  con- 
siderable cost,  from  Germany." 

"Ah?  I  have  done  a  little  in  this  way  myself  Indeed,  there  are  few 
things  I  have  not  tried,  and  still  fewer  which  I  have  not  found  wanting,"  said 
Dr.  Luttrell,  turning  the  key  in  the  door  of  the  organ  and  throv.'ing  it  open. 
"Yes,"  continued  he,  "this  looks  like  quite  a  grand  affair.  I  should  like  to  try 
it,  if  you  will  not  be  bored,  Mr.  Vaughn." 

Of  course  Vaughn  was  delighted  at  the  prospect,  and  courteously  seated  him- 
self to  listen. 

"  But  the  bellows — how  is  that  managed  ?  Does  some  one  outside  attend  to 
it  ?"  asked  Luttrell,  looking  about  him. 

Vaughn  did  not  know  ;  but  Mrs.  Brume,  on  being  summoned,  explained  that 
Mr.  Gillies,  not  choosing  to  be  dependent  on  human  aid  for  his  capricious  min- 
strelsy, had  invented  a  piece  of  mechanism,  and  had  it  attached  to  the  organ  in 
such  manner  that  he  could  introduce  air  by  his  own  action. 

This  machinery  was  set  in  motion  by  turning  a  crank,  which  she  pointed  out. 

"  Aha,  that  is  easily  done,"  said  Luttrell,  seizing  the  handle  and  attempting 
to  move  it  ;  but  the  rusted  wheels  refused  to  turn,  and  when,  applying  more 
force,  he  jerked  and  pushed  the  handle  violently,  it  suddenly  gave  way,  and  a 
loud  whirring  noise  within  the  organ  told  that  some  fatal  injury  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

"  The  organ  is  faithful  to  its  master.  It  will  serve  no  other  man,"  said 
Vaughn,  lightly,  as  Luttrell,  half  angry,  half  mortified,  began  an  apology  for  the 
mischief  he  had  done. 

"With  your  consent  I  will  make  it  serve  me,  if  I  send  to  Germany  for  the 
man  who  built  it  to  repair  it,"  said  Luttrell,  eyeing,  with  grim  determination, 
the  thing  that  had  foiled  him. 

"  Pray  do  as  you  like  with  it,  if  you  come  here,"  said  Vaughn,  rising ;  "  but 
the  air  of  this  gloomy  room  is  chill  as  that  of  a  tomb.     Let  us  go." 

"As  chill  as  that  of  a  tomb,"  repeated  Doctor  Luttrell,  softly,  as  he  followed 
his  host  from  the  room. 

A  few  days  later  Vaughn  received  a  letter  announcing  that  his  late  guest  on- 
gaged  the  house  and  domain  of  Cragness,  upon  terms  already  specified,  and 
would  take  possession  as  soon  as  the  summer  weather  should  be  fairly  estab- 
lished. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

OBI. 

When  Mrs.  Rhee  left  Bonniemeer,  just  previous  to  Vaughn's  marriage,  she 
had  gone  no  farther  tlian  Carrick,  and  still  kept  up  a  sort  of  left-handed  connec- 
tion with  her  old  home  through  the  negress,  Chloe,  who,  in  the  fine  summer  days, 
would  frequently  creep  over  the  two  miles  of  road,  staff  in  hand,  peering  side- 
long at  every  creature  she  met,  and  muttering  to  herself,  until  all  the  children, 
and  some  of  their  elders,  were  quite  sure  that  she  was  a  witch.  Through  the 
old  nurse,  Mrs.  Rhee  constantly  sent  messages  of  regard  and  remembrance  to 
Francia,  with  numerous  humble  petitions  that  she  would  come  and  visit  her,  if 
only  for  a  few  moments.  Francia's  kind  heart  would  not  allow  her  to  neglect 
these  petitions,  and  the  consequence  was  that  she  often  called  upon  the  whilom 
housekeeper,  until  one  day,  her  father  passing  Mrs.  Rhee's  cottage,  and  seeing 
his  daughter's  pony  at  the  door,  entered  the  little  parlor,  where  he  found  the 
young  lady  seated  in  Mrs.  Rhee's  lap,  while  a  refection  of  cake  and  currant 
wine  upon  the  table  showed  how  she  had  been  amusing  herself 

In  a  few  decided  words  Vaughn  informed  his  daughter  that  he  was  ready  to 
escort  her  home,  and,  when  she  had  gone  out,  he  added  to  Mrs.  Rhee  : 

''And  I  do  not  wish  Francia  to  be  upon  these  terms  with  you.  It  is  not  in 
woman's  nature  that  you  should  keep  our  secret  inviolable  under  such  circum- 
stances." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  always  keep  it,"  returned  Mrs.  Rhee,  defiantly. 
"You  have  pleased  yourself  in  marrying,  why  should  I  not  please  myself  also  ?  " 

"  Because  you  dare  not  brave  my  anger,"  said  "V^aughn,  quietly. 

Mrs.  Rhee  looked  at  his  white  face  and  steady  eyes,  and  turned  away  her 
head. 

Vaughn  strode  to  the  door,  but  returned  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Let  us  be  friends,  Anita,  for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  past — a  past 
which  no  future  can  undo  ;   but  remember  that  I  am  master." 

The  woman  took  his  hand,  and  kissed  it  passionately. 

"  You  are  master,"  said  she,  and  when  he  was  gone  gave  way  to  a  tropic 
storm  of  sobs  and  tears. 

So  Francia  was  informed  that  she  was  to  go  no  more  to  see  Mrs.  Rhee,  with- 
out especial  leave  ;  and  soon  lost  all  inclination  to  do  so,  in  gathering  anxieties 
and  apprehensions  caused  by  her  lover's  irregularities,  reported  to  her  by  cer- 
tain officious  correspondents  in  the  city  ;  while  his  own  letters  grew  every  week 
briefer  and  more  unsatisfactory. 

Old  Chloe's  walks  to  Carrick  remained  undisturbed,  as  were  indeed  all  her 
other  movements  ;  for  Vaughn  had  advised  his  new  housekeeper  that  the  old 
nurse  was  a  privileged  person,  not  to  be  controlled  or  reproved  by  less 
authority  than  his  own  or  Mrs.  Vaughn's. 

It  was  to  Neria,  then,  that  Mrs.  Barlow  came  one  day,  and,  after  some  pream- 
ble, inquired  if  Mrs.  Vaughn  knew  tha't  Chloe  was  in  the  occasional  habit  of 
leaving  the  house  privately,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  absenting  herself  for 
several  hours.  Where  she  went,  or  what  she  did  during  these  periods,  Mrs. 
Barlow  could  not  pretend  to  say,  nor  had  even  inquired.  If  it  were  one  of  the 
maids  she  would  not  be  long  in  finding  out,  continued  the  worthy  woman,  but 
Chloe  was  different,  Mr.  Vaughn  had  said  she  wasn't  under  any  authority  but 
his  own,  and  perhaps  he  wouldn't  even  like  to  have  her  watched.  She  had 
hardly  liked  to  speak,  but  concluded  Mrs.  Vaughn  had  better  know. 
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Neria  quietly  assured  her  that  she  had  done  quite  right  in  speaking,  and 
promising  to  attend  to  the  matter,  dismissed  the  housekeeper,  (a  worthy,  but 
commonplace  woman,  whose  pride  of  office  had  been  somewhat  wounded  by 
Mr.  Vaughn's  injunction),  far  better  satisfied  with  her  position  and  her  mistress 
than  she  had  been  inclined  to  find  herself. 

"  She's  got  a  kind  of  a  tact  about  her,  Miss  Vaughn  has,  that  sets  every- 
thing straight  that  she  touches  with  so  much  as  her  finger-end,"  was  the  deci- 
sion that  evening  confided  by  Mrs.  Barlow  to  James,  the  English  groom,  whom 
Vaughn  had  long  since  promoted  to  the  position  of  body-servant,  and  who  had 
gradually  assumed  various  other  duties  which,  in  an  English  establishment, 
would  have  belonged  to  the  office  of  steward  or  major-domo. 

"  You're  right,  there,  Mrs.  Barlow,"  replied  James,  on  the  present  occasion, 
"and  the  Squire's  done  a  better  thing  this  time  than  he  did  before,  I  can  promise 
you." 

"  You  knew  the  first  Miss  Vaughn,  then  ? "  asked  the  housekeeper,  curi- 
ously. 

"Yes,  I  knew  her,"  replied  close-mouthed  James,  picking  up  his  cap  and 
leaving  the  room. 

It  was  on  the  ensuing  night  that  Neria,  unable  to  sleep,  sat  at  her  window, 
dreamily  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  moonlight  view,  and  listening  to  the  distant 
beat  of  the  rising  tide  upon  the  beach.  The  low  sound  of  a  closing  door  startled 
her  from  her  reverie,  for  the  hour  was  past  midnight,  and  the  orderly  household 
had  long  since  retired  to  rest.  Suddenly  the  housekeeper's  story  returned  to  her 
mind,  and  she  at  once  concluded  that  the  untimely  wanderer  must  be  old  Chloe. 
A  sudden  impulse  to  solve  for  herself  the  mystery  of  the  nurse's  nocturnal 
wanderings,  took  possession  of  her  mind,  and  hastily  wrapping  herself  in  a  dark 
cloak,  with  the  hood  drawn  over  her  head,  and  protecting  her  feet  from  the 
heavy  dew,  she  glided  down  the  stairs  and  out  at  the  garden-door,  which,  as 
she  had  correctly  judged,  was  the  one  she  had  heard  so  cautiously  closed. 
Outside,  she  paused  a  moment  to  look  about  her.  Far  down  the  garden  path  a 
distorted  and  crouching  figure  crept  along  between  the  roses,  and  reaching  the 
end,  passed  through  the  little  gate  leading  to  the  grove,  beyond  which  lay  the 
pine  wood  and  the  lake.  Swift  and  silent  as  a  shadow,  Neria  followed,  bearing 
with  her  the  perfume  of  the  roses  and  the  lilies,  that  opened  wide  their  chalices 
to  cast  incense  upon  her  path,  for  all  Nature  loved  Neria,  as  Neria  loved 
Nature, 

Through  the  garden  and  through  the  dim  oak  wood  they  passed,  until  at  its 
farther  edge  Nei-ia  paused,  and,  holding  herself  in  the  shadow,  watched  atten- 
tively the  motions  of  the  old  negress,  who,  advancing  to  the  foot  of  an  oak  tree, 
standing  by  itself  in  a  little  glade,  busied  herself  in  removing  from  its  hollow 
interior  an  accumulation  of  brush  and  leaves.  These  she  laid  on  one  side,  and 
then,  thrusting  her  arm  far  into  the  cavity,  groped  for  a  few  moments,  and  finally 
brought  out  an  immense  toad.  Him  she  set  upon  the  ground  in  the  moonlight, 
and,  prostrating  herself  before  him,  appeared  to  oft'er  some  prayer  or  supplication, 
to  which  the  singular  deity  ungraciously  replied  by  sparkling  eyes  and  swelling 
throat.  Rising  to  her  feet,  the  negress  described,  with  the  sharp-pointed  stick 
in  her  hand,  a  circle  some  three  feet  in  diameter  upon  the  sward,  and,  baring 
her  head  and  feet,  paced  three  times  around  it,  chanting  in  a  dim  unearthly 
voice  some  barbarous  rune,  ending  with  a  wild  wail  to  which  the  screech-owl  in 
the  neighboring  wood  shrieked  response.  The  circle  complete,  the  negress 
placed  the  toad  carefully  in  its  centre,  and  describing  another  circle  precisely 
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similar,  took  her  own  position  in  its  midst  in  an  attitude  as  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  toad  as  her  form  was  capable  of  assuming.  She  now  addressed  to 
him  some  words,  still  in  the  unknown  tongue  of  the  chant  ;  and  after  waiting  a 
few  moments,  and  finding  that  he  remained  motionless,  took  from  her  pocket  a 
little  vial  and  poured  upon  his  head  a  few  drops  of  liquid,  which  apparently  put 
the  poor  creature  into  a  state  of  frantic  pain,  causing  him  to  writhe,  leap,  and  con- 
tort himself  into  every  possible  shape.  Without  losing  one  of  these  motions, 
the  negress  applied  herself  to  imitating  them  as  exactly  as  possible,  and  the 
wondering  spectator  in  the  wood  knew  not  whether  to  find  the  sight  more  gro- 
tesque or  horrible,  as  the  swollen  reptile  and  the  negress,  deformed  almost  be- 
low humanity,  vied  with  each  other  in  such  gruesome  gambols  as  might  fit  the 
familiars  of  witch  and  warlock  sporting  in  the  moonlight  upon  some  haunted 
heath. 

Exhausted  at  last,  the  toad  turned  upon  his  back  and  lay  apparently  lifeless. 
Still  Chloe  imitated  him,  and  lay  like  an  ugly  corpse  upon  the  sparkling  sward. 
Presently,  however,  she  cautiously  arose,  and  taking  the  toad  in  her  hands, 
bathed  his  head  with  the  abundant  dew,  and  warmed  him  in  her  bosom.  When 
he  began  to  show  signs  of  returning  life  she  moistened  her  finger  in  his  mouth, 
and  signed  herself  upon  the  brow  and  breast,  muttered  another  unintelligible 
charm,  and  finally  replaced  him  in  the  tree,  securely  covering  him  with  the 
debris  under  which  she  had  found  him. 

Her  next  movement  was  to  carefully  pluck  the  grass  from  the  spot  where  the 
toad  had  lain  in  his  final  exhaustion,  and  also  that  upon  which  her  own  head 
had  rested  at  the  same  moment.  This  she  carefully  wrapped  in  the  leaf  of  a  plant 
whicli  she  had  plucked  as  she  came  through  the  wood,  and  then  turned  her 
steps  toward  home,  passing  close  beside  Neria.  whose  slender  figure  w'as  hidden 
by  the  trunk  of  a  giant  oak.  As  silently  and  as  stealthily  as  they  had  come, 
the  two  shadowy  figures  returned  toward  the  house,  and  the  negress  reaching  it 
first,  entered,  and  closed  the  door. 

Neria,  who  was  close  behind,  heard  the  heavy  bolts  shot  into  their  places, 
and  remained  for  a  moment  in  doubt  as  to  her  own  coarse,  not  wishing  to  let 
the  negress  know  that  she  had  been  watched,  and  yet  seeing  no  other  way  of 
effecting  her  own  entrance.  After  a  moment  of  hesitation,  she  glided  along  the 
terrace  to  the  window  of  the  little  room  used  as  Vaughn's  private  study.  This 
room  communicated  with  her  own  apartments  by  a  winding  stair,  and  Vaughn 
had  of  late  converted  it  into  a  sleeping-room,  averring  that  his  late  and  uncer- 
tain hours  of  retiring  made  it  more  convenient.  The  maidenly  instincts  which 
Neria's  brief  and  peculiar  married  life  had  not  overcome,  made  her  hesi- 
tate and  tremble  in  tapping  at  this  window,  and  when  at  last  she  did,  it  was  so 
lightly  that  Vaughn,  lying  awake  to  indulge  the  bitter  thoughts  which  in  the 
daylight  he  was  better  able  to  withstand,  hardly  knew  whether  the  sound 
were  other  than  the  pattering  of  the  vine  leaves  against  the  glass.  It  was  re- 
peated, and  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  he  looked  out.  Neria,  shrinking  awav 
from  the  window,  stood  motionless,  draped  in  her  dark  cloak,  her  pale  face  dimly 
showing  beneath  the  hood,  the  moonlight  sparkling  in  the  dew-drops  that 
gemmed  her  drooping  head. 

Vaughn  threw  open  the  window. 

"  Neria  !  "  said  he,  in  a  hushed  voice.     "  Is  this  really  you  .■*  " 

"Yes,  Sieur.     Do  you  not  know  me  ?" 

"  You  came  so  spirit-like  it  might  have  been  your  wraith.  But  where  are 
you  going — what  is  amiss  ?  " 
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"  Nothing,  Sieur,  but  I  want  to  come  in." 

"To  come  in  !  What,  the  queen  of  Bonniemeer  and  of  its  master,  wander- 
ing forlorn  through  the  night  and  begging  shelter  for  her  royal  head  !  "  exclaimed 
Vauglin,  gay  in  the  sudden  revulsion  from  his  first  terror.  "  Will  you  come  in 
at  this  window,  or  must  I  open  the  hall-door  for  your  majesty?" 

"  Can  I  come  in  at  the  window  ?  "  asked  Neria,  dubiously. 

"  Surely.  Give  me  your  two  hands,  put  your  foot  on  the  ledge  in  the  stone- 
work, and — so ! " 

He  drew  her  in  at  the  window  with  the  word,  and  as  she  lay  a  moment  in 
his  arms,  pressed  his  lips  to  hers. 

She  smiled,  but  struggled  to  her  feet.  He  immediately  released  her,  and 
asked,  gravely, 

"  Why  are  you  out  so  late,  and  so  thinly  dressed,  dear  child  ?  See,  your 
hair,  your'cloak,  are  drenched  with  dew.  Your  hands  are  cold  and  damp — you 
are  as  pale  in  the  moonlight  as  a  true  ghost.     Explain." 

Neria  sank  into  an  arm-chair,  for  she  was  indeed  almost  exhausted,  and  told 
her  story  as  briefly  as  she  might.     Her  husband  listened  attentively. 

"  The  poor  old  creature  must  be  deranged  in  mind,"  said  he.  "  She  is  very 
old,  for  she  was  already  past  middle  life  when  1  first  saw  her." 

"  She  came  here  to  take  care  of  Francia  and  me,  did  she  not  ?  "  asked  Neria, 
a  little  surprised  at  his  hesitation. 

"  No,  dear,  she  was  here  before.  I  have  always  taken  care  of  her  on  account 
of  past  services,  and  we  must  still  protect  her,  although  it  may  become  necessary 
to  restrain  these  wanderings.  Can  you  imagine  any  object  in  the  strange  pro- 
ceedings you  saw  to-night  ?  " 

"  None,"  said  Neria,  hesitating.  "  None  that  I  can  mention  with  any  show 
of  reason,  and  yet  I  felt — O,  Sieur,  I  felt  like  one  who  sees  his  scaffold  built 
before  his  eyes.  I  cannot  tell  why.  I  know  it  is  fanciful,  perhaps  unjust,  and 
yet  I  feel  sure  that  all  these  spells  and  charms  were  in  some  way  directed 
against  me." 

She  fell  into  a  fit  of  aguish  shivering  as  she  spoke,  and  raised  her  face  to 
Vaughn  like  a  little  child  who  seeks  protection.  He  stooped  and  took  her  in 
his  arms,  gathering  her  to  his  broad  breast  with  an  impulse  of  yearning  tender- 
ness not  to  be  withstood. 

"  My  poor  little  dove,  my  timid  nestling  !  "  murmured  he,  "  who  would  harm 
you  ?  What  creature  so  monstrous  as  to  wish  you  ill  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
my  life  stands  between  you  and  hurt  ?  My  darling,  my  darling,  may  I  never  tell 
you  how  much  I  love  you  ?  " 

Neria  nestled  into  his  arms  and  laid  her  head  upon  his  breast,  with  a  sigh  of 
content.  Vaughn's  heart  gave  a  great  throb.  Had  the  happiness  for  which  he  no 
longer  hoped,  come  to  him  now  of  its  own  sweet  will  ?  Did  Neria  love  him  at 
last,  wife-like  ?  He  tried  to  deny  the  hope,  he  tried  to  doubt,  he  tried  to  reason, 
and  in  the  end,  with  a  terrible  shock,  the  great  love  that  he  had  bound  down 
within  his  heart  1  urst  its  bonds,  and  rising  in  its  might,  took  possession  of  the 
man  who  had  striven  to  deny  its  God-given  life.  He  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
he  covered  her  lips,  her  eyes,  her  brow,  her  hair  with  kisses  ;  he  murmured  in 
her  ear  every  caressing  name,  every  passionate  endearment  which  he  had  been 
wont  in  half-bitter,  half-plaintive  mockery  to  lavish  upon  her  picture,  her  glove, 
her  airy  image.  But  with  an  unmistakable  movement  of  repugnance,  Neria  re- 
pulsed him,  and  extricating  herself  from  his  embrace,  hurried  to  the  door  of  the 
staircase  leading  to  her  own  apartments. 
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Vaughn  followed,  and,  seizing  her  by  the  hand,  demanded  passionaiely, 

"  Why  do  you  leave  me  thus  ?  Why  do  you  refuse  my  caresses  ?  Do  you, 
then,  absolutely  loathe  me  ?  " 

"  No  ;  O.  no  !  "  said  Neria,  faintly.  "  But  do  not  touch  me,  do  not  kiss  me 
again  !     O  let  me  go,  I  am  faint." 

She  snatched  away  her  hand,  and  groped  for  the  handle  of  the  door,  swayed 
heavily  forward,  and  fell  swooning  upon  the  stairs. 

With  a  sharp  revulsion  of  feeling,  Vaughn  raised  her  again  in  his  arms,  bore 
her  reverently  up  the  stairs,  and  laid  her  upon  a  couch  near  the  open  window. 

Kflaqon  of  cologne-water  stood  upon  the  dressing-table.  He  applied  it  to 
her  temples  and  poured  some  drops  into  her  mouth.  In  a  few  moments  she 
revived,  opened  her  eyes,  turned  them  upon  Vaughn,  shrank  away  and  closed 
them  again.     He  took  her  hand.     It  was  withdrawn. 

"  I  have  broken  our  pact,"  said  he,  with  stern  sadness  ;  "but  it  was  because 
I  deceived  myself  I  fancied  for  a  moment  that  you  returned  my  love,  might  re- 
turn my  caresses.  Even  now  I  will  have  no  doubt  remaining  between  us. 
Speak  plainly  and  as  frankly  as  you  would  pray  to  God.  Do  you  love  me  ;  do 
you  think  you  will  ever  love  me  other  than  as  a  child  loves  its  father,  a  sister 
lier  brother  ?  Will  my  caresses  ever  be  other  than  repugnant  to  your  feel- 
ings '^.  " 

Neria  sat  upright,  her  white  face,  gleaming  eyes,  and  cloudy  hair,  giving  her 
the  look  of  the  angel  of  tears  and  sorrow.  She  raised  her  hands  in  unconscious 
deprecation  of  her  own  words  as  she  said, 

"  O,  Sieur,  how  can  I  bear  to  tell  it  you,  but  I  fear  I  never  can  ;  I  fear  that 
if  we  are  to  be  happy  at  all,  if  even  1  am  to  live  at  all,  you  must  never  again 
forget  what  you  have  promised.  Sieur,  I  pray  God  that  I  may  die  soon,  and 
leave  you  free  to  love  and  marry  soon  one  who  will  love  you  as  I  cannot.  O,  I 
pray  that  I  may  die  and  leave  you  free." 

The  plaintive  tone  in  her  voice  deepened  to  a  heart-break,  and  as  she  finished 
speaking,  she  fell  into  a  passion  of  tears  and  sobs,  shaking  her  slender  form  to 
its  centre.  It  was  the  first  time  in  all  her  life  that  Vaughn  had  seen  her  weep, 
and  he  was  more  terrified  than  he  had  been  when  she  swooned. 

•'  May  God  be  merciful  to  us  both  !  "  cried  he,  bowing  his  face  upon  his 
hands,  while  through  his  heart  thrilled  the  fierce  pang  of  which  a  man's  tears 
are  born. 

Presently  he  took  Neria's  hand.     It  lay  cold  and  lifeless  in  his  own. 

"  My  wife,"  said  he,  solemnly,  "  for  you  are  still  my  wife,  to  cherish  and  to 
guard,  if  not  to  love,  all  this  shall  be  set  right  for  you,  if  not  for  me.  You  will 
forgive  what  I  have  made  you  suffer,  and  not  blame  my  broken  faith  too  harshly  ; 
for,  O,  child,  a  man  is  not  as  a  God,  and  my  strength  was  taxed  heavily,  heavily. 
Forgive  me,  Neria,  and  show  that  you  forgive,  by  never  in  your  inmost  heart 
again  wishing  me  the  terrible  punishment  of  your  death." 

He  waited  for  no  reply,  but  was  gone  ;  and  presently  stepping  from  the  win- 
dow where  Neria  had  entered,  he  sought  the  wood,  and  wandered  thereuntil  the 
night  was  done,  the  'summer  night  of  moon,  and  stars,  and  richest  balm  of 
dewy  flowers,  and  dreamy  chirrup  of  half-awakened  birds,  and  wooing  whispers 
of  the  warm  west  wind,  and  solemn  diapason  of  the  distant  sea  ;  and  yet,  the 
night  than  which  no  night  was  ever  blacker,  or  fiercer,  or  more  blankly  starless 
in  the  life  of  Frederic  Vaughn. 
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HE  who  has  not  read  certain  articles  in  the  New  York  "  World,"  and  occa- 
sionally in  the  "Round  Table,"  is  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  calciuni- 
liL;!it  style  and  literary  illumination  which  one  of  our  New  York  journalists 
throws  upon  Radicalism  in  general,  and  Horace  Greeley  in  particular.  It  blazes 
forth  in  a  volume  of  resonant  and  fluent  words  that  make  a  noise  in  Republican 
ears,  or  it  is  mellifluously  tuned  to  the  women  of  "  Sorosis,"  alternately  mock- 
ing and  coaxing  the  good  sisters  of  that  wilful  society. 

We  admit  the  practical  force  and  verbal  vigor  of  Horace  Greeley's  leading 
articles  ;  we  admire  the  breadth  of  philosophic  tliought  and  large  style  of  Parke 
Godwin's  ;  we  know  the  judiciousness  of  Raymond's,  the  immaculateness  of 
Dana's,  the  dignity  and  completeness  of  Manton  Marble's,  the  gravity  of  God- 
kin's — but  the  unique,  the  brilliant,  the  unrivalled  Corinthian  style  of  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  York  "World"  whose  articles  whip  and  bewilder  and  amuse 
the  mind,  is  a  matter  for  special  consideration.  Whether  he  discusses  the  opera, 
Kilpatrick,  Sickles,  Butler,  Seward,  Sumner,  or  Grant;  H.  G.  or  "Sorosis;" 
art,  music  or  literature,  his  articles  are  alike  exuberant,  unscrupulous,  and  re- 
markable. He  is  the  most  audacious,  familiar,  and  brilliant  of  any  American 
journalist,  and  handles  with  uncommon  ease  and  in  a  rapid  manner,  the  most 
diverse  subjects  ;  yet  probably  makes  no  more  permanent  impression  on  the  po- 
litical mind  of  the  country  than  so  much  foam  upon  its  shores.  The  play  of 
the  writer's  mind  is  all  ;  its  conclusions  nothing.  He  makes  a  literary  sport  of 
political  discussions,  and  elicits  sparkle  and  variety  from  other  journalists.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  can  interest  any  society  in  politics — but  his  is 
politics  without  principles,  and  he  writes  to  belittle  his  subject. 

The  partisanship  of  the  "World"  and  its  unscrupulousness,  have  not  my  ad- 
miration, nor  are  its  political  doctors  men  of  my  choice  ;  yet  such  is  the  charm 
of  a  mind  in  full  play  and  of  brilliant  qualities,  that  I  read  the  "World's"  at- 
tacks on  the  noblest  men  of  the  Republic  simply  to  enjoy  the  free  work  of  an 
untrammelled  writer. 

Mr.  Hurlbut's  articles  in  newspapers  are  what  Morin's  illustrations  are  for 
the  pictured  press  of  Paris.  The  French  designer  who  has  the  most  facile  style 
of  all  contemporary  draughtsmen,  sketches  aspects  of  Parisian  life  with  an  ele- 
gance, a  fineness,  and  spirit  truly  uncommon.  His  work  is  slight  but  expressive, 
rapid  but  sure,  effective  at  all  times  yet  never  worked  out  to  the  full  limit  of  the 
subject ;  in  a  word  not  exhaustive,  but  always  graphic,  always  aitistic  and  never 
prosaic.  All  this  describes  the  written  style  of  Mr.  Hurlbut.  He  is  the  Morin 
of  journalists.  He  cannot  be  compared  with  any  American  writer  cr  painter. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  Poe^'s  articles  under  the  head  of  ••l.iterati  of  ?few  York 
City  "  exhibit  many  of  the  same  literary  traits.  Poe's  review  of  the  Reverend  Joe 
T.  Headley  might  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Hurll)ut.  The  literary  execution 
of  William  EUery  Channing,yfA-,  was  by  a  hand  that  niigiU  have  played  with 
Grant's  name  as  W.  H.  H.  played  with  it  during  the  last  presidential  campaign. 
But  Mr.  Hurlbut  has  only  a  few  traits  in  common  with  Toe.  A  stronger  tem- 
perament and  a  more  fortunate  destiny  have  given  a  more  generous  expression 
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and  a  less  melancholy  tone  to  Mr.  Hurlhut's  talent,  which  seems  the  most  care- 
lessly and  freely  used  of  any  contemporaries.  Mr.  Hurlbut  appears  pericctly 
indifterent  to  literary  fame,  and  probably  considers  American  writers  very  mucii 
as  Paul  Louis  Courier  considered  the  members  of  the  French  Institute.  His  pen, 
so  often  running  over  every  ephemeral  theme,  for  an  ephemeral  sheet,  or  an 
ephenieral  pleasure — which  no  doubt  is  the  more  exquisite — is  never  at  the  service 
of  a  magazine.  Did  he  not  say  at  the  Dickens  dinner  that  he  never  wrote  a  maga- 
zine article  in  his  life  ?  Who  that  has  read  his  articles  but  has  admitted  the 
sweep  and  dash  of  the  style,  the  free  handling — as  painters  would  call  it,  the  bold 
touch  ?  Although  no  man's  articles  are  more  invariably  recognized,  none  are 
more  original  and  unexpected  in  treatment.  His  alliterative  phrases  and  rich 
fund  of  expression,  his  scriptural  allusions,  which  are  the  envy  or  abomination  of 
enlightened  or  ijewildered  readers,  are  the  unfailing  characteristics  of  his  work. 
He  covers  the  gravest  and  heaviest  subjects  with  the  very  foam  of  human  speech, 
and  freshens  the  driest  mind  with  the  cool,  full  shock  of  his  style.  His  sang 
frozd,  audacity,  playfulness,  and  fluency  give  one  a  shock  like  the  sea-foam  of 
a  running  wave,  and  like  it,  melt  away  in  noise,  leaving  you  not  exactly  sure  of 
the  drift  of  the  matter.  In  one  word,  Mr.  Hurlbut  is  the  prince  oi  persijietirs. 
Only  a  polished  and  adroit  mind  can  persiflc.  Mr.  Hurlbut  has  a  polished  and 
adroit  mind.  But  his  knowledge,  his  experience,  are  used  only  as  a  means  to 
shine,  not  to  warm.  The  intellectual  light  that  radiates  from  his  Avork  is  an  ar- 
tificial light,  meant  to  dazzle  and  please  the  luxurious,  not  to  send  heat  to  some 
freezing  little  one  of  our  democratic  life. 

Now  that  I  have  faintly  struck  the  moral  key,  which  is  so  easy  to  strike,  and 
is  so  often  struck,  how  can  I  help  making  a  dirge  over  the  radical  defect  of  the 
radical -hating  Hurlbut  ?  But  the  superb  scorn  of  the  Corinthian  Hurlbut,  for 
what  he  would  call  moral  mush  or  moral  twaddle,  be  it  ever  so  delicately  made, 
holds  me  in  awe — and  when  I  reflect  that  the  moral  element  swashes  all  Ameri- 
ican  and  English  criticism,  I  hesitate  to  add  the  thinnest  stream  to  what  may 
become  a  deluge.  The  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots,  and  he  is  not  philan- 
thropic in  his  nature  ;  but  he  is  very  beautiful.  And  it  is  futile  to  moralize  over 
2ipersifleur.  He  must  persi/le  your  moral  phrases  until  they  twang  like  the 
dreaded  utterances  of  cant,  and  become  abominable. 

In  place  of  the  homespun  things  of  average  men,  Mr.  Hurlbut's  nature  is 
furnished  with  every  foreign  accomplishment.  He  is  the  Heine  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  ;  but  in  the  disdain,  affected  or  real,  of  his  intellectual  temper,  in  his 
moral  imperviousness,  he  may  be  said  to  resemble  Stendhal,  although  he  is  to- 
tally unlike  Stendhal  in  his  style,  being  exuberant  and  fluent  where  Stendhal  is 
terse  and  abrupt.  But  in  his  cold  irony  and  princely  disdain,  in  his  intellectual 
temper,  he  is  comparable  to  Stendhal,  yet  in  style  and  taste  he  may  be  compared 
with  Theophile  Gautier.  I  say  he  is  the  Heine  of  oui;  press,  to  mark  h\?,fron- 
deiir  spirit  and  vivacity  of  expression. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  is  cruel  without  bitterness,  and  appears  to  do  his  professional 
surgery  in  the  best  of  humor — -generally  at  a  high  pitch  of  animal  spirits.  With 
what  vim  and  raillery  he  demonstrates  Sumner's  legs  and  Tilton's  limbs  !  How 
he  glitters  in  .posing  his  "  Purple  Women  ;"  and  with  what  wit  he  descants  on 
Women  and  Waterfalls,  Clubs  and  Panniers  !  And  what  a  sting  he  puts  in  the 
tale  of  "  Females,  Fowls,  and  Featliers." 

Mr.  Hurlbut  has  a  talent  for  titles  and  treatment.  He  is  the  only  artist 
among  American  journalists  ;  but  an  artist  at  the  expense  of  that  benevolence 
and  sincerity  which  we  honor  in  Horace  Greeley — an  artist  at  the  expense  of 
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the  iDliilosophic  spirit  and  passionate  sympathies  that  clarify  and  deepen  the 
tone  of,  and  magnetize  in  Parke  Godwin's  work.  The  Corinthian  journahst,  with 
his  polish,  and  splendor,  and  efflorescent  mind,  may  mock  the  old  man  in  the 
white  coat ;  but  Horace  Greeley  has  never  been  insensible  to  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  generous  minds  ;  and  he  is  firm  and  simple,  like  a  Doric  column. 

It  would  be  possible  to  place  the  shining  Hurlbut  by  the  side  of  a  literary 
force  that  draws  upon  a  true  moral  fund,  and  breathes  grandeur  into  a  newspa- 
per article.  But  I  so  heartily  admire  Mr.  Hurlbut's  special  qualities  ;  and  so 
many  will  assert  that  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  rules  and  commandments 
given  among  journalists,  whereby  they  can  become  inoifensive  writers,  that  I 
am  loth  to  dim  the  lustre  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Hurlbut,  though  familiar  in  his  style,  is  never  vulgar.  He  is  skilful,  and 
rapid,  and  bold  ;  he  can  provoke  without  outraging  ;  he  can  suggest  without  be- 
coming prurient.  All  true  writers,  aiming  to  be  spirited  and  light,  must  have 
delicate  discrimination,  and  a  suggestive  rather  than  an  exhaustive  or  prosaic  style. 

To  a  literary  type  like  Mr.  Hurlbut  I  would  oppose  one  having  affinities  with 
a  Rousseau.  Rousseau,  who  often  deceived  himself,  was  always  in  earnest; 
cherishing  a  vague  and  spiritual  ideal,  but  still  an  ideal ;  yet  falling  in  the  mire 
of  actual  experience,  humiliated,  chagrined,  but  ardent  and  sentimental;  writ- 
ing the  most  beautiful  sentiments  and  doing  the  meanest  actions  ;  but  by  his 
fervor  and  elevation  of  mind  correctin^r  and  redeeming  his  conduct. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  seems  to  be  earnest  only  in  not  being  in  earnest ;  he  is  never 
sentimental,  his  understanding  is  always  dominant,  and  he  appears  to  aim  to  re- 
alize a  high  and  perfect  condition  of  material  life,  exacting  comfort  and  elegance, 
and,  through  his  artistic  sense,  appreciating  luxury  and  beauty  as  the  essentials 
of  well-being.  Certainly  this  is  a  type  closer  to  Voltaire  or  Gautier  than  to 
Rousseau.     Being  so  uncommon  in  America,  the  type  is   the  more  interesting. 

1  could  describe  him  as  an  Asiatic  under  the  garb  of  a  European.  I  could 
deepen  the  tone  of  my  sketch  and  call  him  a  Barbarian,  polished  and  restrained 
by  European  customs  and  culture,  but  with  the  primordial  element  of  the  Bar- 
barian breaking  through  all  in  the  careless  play  and  cold  jollity  of  his  mind  ; 
reflecting  but  little,  never  sentimental,  but  flashing  and  rippling  over  serious  and 
philosophic  things  ;  provoked  to  eulogize  only  when  his  senses  are  pleased  ; 
having  his  being  in  music,  and  painting,  and  the  drama  ;  in  elegant  spectacles, 
in  sumptuous y^/t^j-y  a  great  boy-nature,  full  of  "  the  frolic  and  juggle  of  talent," 
but  without  tenderness  or  indulgence  ;  an  irrepressible  and  ebullient  spirit, 
pleased  with  the  eclat  of  colors  and  sounds  and  the  pungency  of  odors.  My 
sketch  suggests  a  Parisian  personality — Th^ophile  Gautier;  and  Mr.  Hurlbut 
is  a  Th(^ophile  Gautier,  with  more  filjre  and  force.  Mr.  Hurlbut  is  a  The'ophile 
Gautier  in  a  democratic  society,  where  the  political  interests  are  dominant,  and 
call  the  most  unscrupulous  and  available  talents.  Being  in  New  York  he  writes 
leading  articles  on  politics  and  piety  instead  of  art  criticisms. 

No  one  would  call  Mr.  Hurlbut  a  tliinker  ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  fine  under- 
standing ;  and  under  all  the  glitter  and  play  of  his  mind  you  find  the  hardest 
sense.  Without  a  basis  of  good  sense  there  is  no  wit,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
persifle.  The  most  playful  minds,  the  most  railing  minds,  have  the  greatest 
fund  of  good  sense  ;  but  it  is  good  sense  as  the  foundation,  not  as  the  heavy 
top  of  the  mental  structure.  All  the  great  mockers,  and  railers,  and  satirists — 
those  who  put  their  minds  in  play  upon  grave  subjects — Voltaire,  Swift,  and 
Keine— were  men  of  great  good  sense  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Heine,  of 
more  intelligence  than  imagination. 
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As  every  man  is  called  to  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  nature,  and.  as  it  is 
fatal  to  interrupt  that  exercise,  the  glittering,  Corinthian  Hurlbut,  neither 
tender  nor  unselfish,  like  the  noble  and  lamented  Governor  Andrew,  is  yet  an 
admirable  type,  because  he  is  an  example  of  a  man  of  vital  and  audacious  quali- 
ties who  uses  them  for  the  enlivenment  of  a  heavy,  and  often  common  society, 
who  is  familiar  without  vulgarity  and  selfish  without  brutality — in  a  word,  exem- 
plifies what  art  or  civilization  may  do  for  an  essentially  barbaric  and  unchristian 
nature — the  nature  of  the  unspiritualized  man.  He  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
types,  and  if  I  should  lend  myself  to  pictorial  exaggeration,  it  would  be  easy 
to  paint  this  polished  and  glittering  personality,  radiating  with  fine  animal 
spirits,  i}isouciant,  overlooking  human  suffering,  or  refusing  to  look  at  it  be- 
cause it  is  disagreeable  ratlxer  than  because  of  cruelty  and  insensibilty  of  nature. 
Artistic  exclusiveness,  which  is  his  characteristic  trait,  is  very  different  from 
that  obdurateness  of  the  legal  mind  which  persistently  remains  shockingly  un- 
conscious of  the  outrage  it  does  to  human  sensibilities. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  type  of  a  man  dangerous  or  at  least  demoral- 
izing in  republics,  tending  to  weaken  the  hold  of  severe  and  robust  virtues,  and 
substituting  social  graces  for  political  principles  ;  that  he  is  an  oifshoot  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  that  such  play  of  mind,  such  raillery,  such  incessant  care 
not  to  go  below  the  surface  of  his  subject,  but  to  be  plausible,  to  be  skilful,  to  be 
quick,  to  be  playfully  piquant ;  to  skim  the  cream  of  the  matter,  is  foreign  to 
our  society,  and  trivializes  the  mind  of  the  reader  ;  that  its  true  field  of  exer- 
cise is  a  corrupt  society,  where  philosophers  and  courtiers  alike  are  indifferent 
to  the  people,  and  egotism  is  the  autocrat  of  each  being.  It  is  true  that  the 
most  illustrious  example  of  this  kind  of  talent  and  this  habit  of  mind  is  to  be 
found  in  the  corrupt  and  purely  intellectual  society  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
France  ;  in  Voltaire,  the  king  o(  ihe  persijleurs  / 

Voltaire  was  the  king,  and  Mr.  Hurlbut  is  the  prince  of /^/-j-z/ft'^rj/  Like 
most  men  of  royal  blood,  they  have  more  glitter  than  warmth,  and  more  under- 
stmding  than  imagination.  The  inimitable  and  delightful  Denis  Diderot 
would  be  classed  with  them,  but  he  had  more  feeling,  more  sentiment,  more  un- 
forced and  abundant  geniality  than  Voltaire,  Heine,  or  our  Asiatic  American  of 
the  New  York  "  World."  But  I  do  not  share  the  distrust  of  the  police  of  poli- 
tics, or  the  moral  censors  of  society,  for  this  free  frolic  of  intellect.  And  after 
all,  men  are  not  made  to  maintain  republics  or  societies  ;  they  are  made  to  put 
in  play  all  the  faculties  of  their  mind  and  all  the  forces  of  their  nature  ;  and  I 
recognize  the  inalienable  right  of  each  man  to  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  talent. 
T\\&  frondeur  does  as  much  service  as  the  legislator,  and  Mr.  Hurlbut's  worth 
is  the  natural  balance  of  the  fanaticism  that  stiffens  and  hardens  the  mind. 

Must  we  always  be  harnessed  to  our  jDolitical  duties,  and  never  think,  save  to 
follow  Wendell  Phillips  or  the  New  York  "  Tribune  ? "  And  must  we,  at  all 
times,  fetch  and  carry  for  our  political  juggernaut?  The  litterateur  oi  the 
"  World,"  not  saddled  with  principles,  not  tempted  by  the  most  beautiful  saddle 
of  principles,  like  a  wild  horse  of  the  Pampas,  (I  use  De  Ouincy's  illustration) 
whinnies  over  the  field  of  politics,  and  caracoles,  and  prances,  and  runs  in  full 
sight  of  our  political  gladiators.  Think  how  he  amuses  us  ;  think  how  he 
lightens  our  grim  work  !  We  believe  in"  freedom  !  He  lias  more  of  it  than  we 
have.  We  are  in  the  ranks  ;  but  he  is  a  spectator.  He  is  like  the  gods  of  the 
Lotus  Eaters,  "  who  find  a  music  centred  in  a  doleful  song,  chanted  from  an  ill- 
used  race  of  men." 

But  I  am  carried  too  far,  and  I  may  be  doing   an  injustice  to  my  model. 
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prince  oi  persifleurs  he  is,  yet  not  a  trivial  or  purposeless  writer.  If  he  has 
been  unscrupulous  with  political  names  and  unindulgent  with  "  Purple  Women," 
exposing  them  under  his  calcium-light,  he  was  almost  tender,  he  certainly  was 
charitable  in  his  review  of  Adah  Menken. 

Over  the  frost-bitten  soil  of  our  ascetic  life,  over  the  granite  of  our  po- 
litical faith,  runs  the  loose  tropical  vegetation  of  a  talent  like  Mr.  Hurlbut's, 
existing  chiefly  to  give  splendor  and  grace  to  very  sober  and  serious  themes. 
We  are  not  likely  to  let  it  spread  too  exclusively  and  hide  the  very  groundwork 
of  our  cherished  social  and  political  being. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  has  his  reason  of  being  and  his  right  of  being,  in  the  genuine- 
ness and  polish  of  his  talent.  How  delightfully  he  breaks  the  gravity  of  politi- 
cal gods  ?  How  he  frolics  with  our  democratic  deities  !  How  he  juggles  with 
our  language  !  all  this  is  to  say  he  is  "a  man  of  wit. 

The  resonance  of  Mr.  Hurlbut's  style  is  equalled  only  by  the  elegant  fluency 
of  his  conversation.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  give  to  syllables  their  just 
value  and  articulate  with  charm  and  precision,  without  ever  being  pedantic  or 
artificial.  It  must  be  said  also  that  he  has  written  some  charming  lyrical  poems, 
full,  flowing,  and  sad,  like'  Shelley's. 

I  have  often  called  him  a  persifleiir.  Perhaps  I  must  explain  my  meaning. 
The  persijleiir  is  so  uncommon  in  England  or  America  that  we  have  no  word  to 
express  the  thing.  T\\&  persifleur  is  something  better  than  a  mocker  and  some- 
thing less  than  a  satirist  ;  for  he  is  neither  malicious  like  the  mocker,  nor  bitter 
like  the  satirist.  He  has  not  the  fund  of  moral  indignation  which  lends  dignity 
and  vigor  to  the  phrase  of  the  letter,  nor  is  he  so  ungracious  as  the  former  ;  his 
pleasantries  not  wounding  so  much  as  amusing  the  reader,  and  showing  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  mind  of  fine  and  responsive  temper  ;  but  lacking  the  moral  element, 
it  is  put  in  play  with  entertaining  ingenuity  upon  all  subjects  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  displaying  itself,  consistent  only  in  treating  serious  things  lightly  and 
trivial  things  seriously  ;  and  this  has  been  the  work  of  the  celebrated  journalist 
of  the  New  York  "  World  "  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  historian  of  the  American  Press  will  have  to  say  that  while  the  slave 
was  lifting  his  shackled  hands  to  the  North,  and  the  land  was  agitated  with  a 
great  moral  and  political  question  ;  while  the  men  of  justice  and  benevolence 
were  sweating  with  the  task  of  emancipation,  and  our  armies  were  in  the  bleed- 
ing shock  of  battle,  the  most  brilliant  talent  of  the  New  York  press  was  used  to 
persif.e  the  liberators  of  the  slave  and  the  chief  saviours  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  served  the  Democratic  party  by  his  ready  fusillade  of  words 
poured  forth  at  the  need,  effective  to  divert  their  attention,  if  not  to  bewilder  po- 
litical opponents  ;  was  without  a  rival  in  the  discussion  of  the  purely  social  side 
of  politics,  but  sacrificed  to  dinners  and  decorum  the  generous  and  impartial 
recognition  of  exact  apd  equal  justice  to  all  men,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  fu- 
ture of  "  These  States." 

Eugene  Benson. 
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A  YEAR  ago  I  happened  to  l^e  talking  witli  some  Frencli  friends  at  a  din- 
ner-table in  Paris,  about  the  Reform  agitation  then  going  on  in  England. 
"  We  admire  your  great  orators  and  leaders,"  said  an  enthusiastic  French  gen- 
tleman ;  "your  Bright,  your  Beales  " — and  he  was  warming  to  the  subject  when 
he  saw  that  I  was  smiling,  and  he  at  once  pulled  up,  and  asked  me  earnestly 
whether  he  had  said  anything  ridiculous.  I  endeavored  to  explain  to  him  gently 
that  in  England  we  did  not  usually  place  our  Bright  and  our  Beales  on  exactly 
the  same  level — that  the  former  was  our  greatest  orator,  our  most  powerful 
leader,  and  the  latter  a  respectable,  earnest  gentleman  of  warm  emotions  and 
ordinary  abilities  whom  chance  had  made  the  figure-head  of  a  passing  and  vehe- 
ment agitation,  and  who  would  probably  be  forgotten  the  day  after  to-morrow  or 
thereabouts. 

My  French  friend  did  not  seem  convinced.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Beales's 
name  in  the  London  papers  quite  as  often  and  as  prominently  for  some  months 
as  Mr.  Bright's  ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  met  Mr.  Beales  at  dinner,  and  did  not 
like  to  be  told  that  he  had  not  thereby  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  great  tribune 
of  the  British  people.  So  I  dropped  the  subject  and  allowed  our  Bright  and 
and  our  Beales  to  rank  together  without  farther  protest. 

Here  in  New  York,  where  English  politics  are  understood  infinitely  better 
than  in  Paris,  I  have  noticed  not  a  little  of  this  ''  Bright  and  Beales  "  classifica- 
tion when  people  talk  of  the  leaders  of  English  Liberalism.  I  have  heard,  with 
surprise,  this  or  that  respectable  member  of  Parliament,  who  never  for  a  moment 
dreamed  of  being  classed  among  the  chiefs  of  his  party,  exalted  to  a  place  of 
equality  with  Gladstone  or  Bright.  In  truth  the  English  Liberal  party  (1  mean 
now  the  advancing  and  popular  party — not  the  old  Whigs)  has  only  three  men 
who  can  be  called  leaders.  After  Gladstone,  Bright,  and  Mill  there  comes  a 
huge  gap— and  then  follow  the  subalterns,  of  whom  one  might  name  half  a  dozen 
having  about  equal  rank  and  influence,  and  of  whom  you  may  choose  any  favor- 
ite you  like.  Take,  for  example,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  the  O'Donoghue,  Mr.  Coleridge  (who,  however,  is  marked  out  for  the 
judicial  bench,  and  therefore  need  hardly  be  counted),  and  one  or  two  others, 
and  you  have  the  captains  of  the  advanced  Liberal  party.  The  Liberals  are  not 
rich  in  rising  talent  ;  at  least  there  seems  no  man  of  the  younger  political  gen- 
eration who  gives  any  promise  of  commanding  ability.  They  have  many  good 
debaters  and  clever  politicians,  but  I  see  no  "pony  Gladstone"  to  succeed  him 
who  used  to  be  called  the  "  pony  Peel  ;  "  and  the  man  has  yet  to  show  himself 
in  whom  the  House  of  Commons  can  hope  for  a  future  Bright.  The  great  Lib- 
erals of  our  day  have  apparently  not  the  gift  of  training  disciples  in  order  that 
the  latter  may  become  apostles  in  their  time.  Like  Cavour,  they  are  too  earnest 
about  the  work  and  do  too  much  of  it  themselves  to  have  leisure  or  inclination 
for  teaching  and  pushing  others. 

Officially  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been,  of  course,  for  several  years  the  leader  of 
the  party.  He  is  formally  invested  with  all  the  insignia  of  command.  He  is 
indeed  the  only  possible  leader  ;  for  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  the  slightest 
chance  just  now  of  commanding  the  allegiance  of  the  old  Whigs  with  their 
dukes  and  earls,  and  the  young  Radicals  with  their  philosophers,  their  Comtists, 
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their  Irish  Nationalists,  and  their  workino;  men.  But  the  true  soul  and  voice 
and  heart  of  the  Liberal  party  pay  silent  allegiance  to  John  Bright.  He  is,  by 
universal  acknowledgment,  the  maker  of  the  Reform  agitation  and  the  Reform 
Bill. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  over  and  over  again  flung  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
fact  that  Bright,  and  not  he,  is  the  master  spirit  of  Radicalism.  0/  late  the 
Tories  have  taken  to  praising  and  courting  Bright  incessantly  and  ostentatious- 
ly, and  contrasting  his  calm,  consistent  wisdom  with  Gladstone's  impetuositv 
and  fitfulness.  Of  course  both  Bright  and  Gladstone  thoroughly  understand 
the  meaning  of  this,  and  smile  at  it  and  despise  it.  The  obvious  purpose  is  to 
try  to  set  up  a  rivalry  between  the  two.  If  Gladstone's  authority  could  be  dam- 
aged that  would  be  quite  enough  ;  for  it  would  be  impossible  at  present  to  get 
the  Whig  dukes  and  earls  to  follow  Bright,  and  the  dethronement  of  Gladstone 
would  be  the  break-up  of  the  i^arty.  The  trick  is  an  lUter  failure.  Bright  is  sin- 
cerely and  generously  loyal  to  Gladstone,  and  is  a  man  as  completely  devoid  of 
personal  vanity  or  self-seeking  as  he  is  of  fear.  No  personal  question  will  ever 
divide  these  two  men. 

Gladstone  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  fluent  and  brilliant  speaker  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament.  No  other  man  has  anything  like  his  inexhaustible  flow  and 
rush  of  varied  and  vivid  expression.  His  memory  is  as  surprising  as  his  fluency. 
Grattan  spoke  of  the  eloquence  of  Fox  as  "  rolling  in  resistless  as  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic."  So  far  as  this  description  conveys  the  idea  of  a  vast  \olume  of 
splendid  words  pouring  unceasingly  in,  it  may  be  applied  to  Gladstone.  A  lis- 
tener new  to  the  House  is  almost  certain  to  prefer  him  to  any  other  speaker 
there,  and  to  regard  him  as  the  greatest  English  orator  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. I  was  myself  for  a  long  time  completely  under  the  spell,  and  a  little  im- 
patient of  those  who  insisted  on  the  superiority  of  Bright.  But  when  one  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  speaking  of  the  two  men  it  is  impossible  not  to  find 
the  fluency,  the  glitter,  the  impetuous  volubility,  the  involved  and  complicated 
sentences,  the  Latinized,  sesquipedalian  words  of  Gladstone  gradually  losing 
their  early  charm  and  influence,  just  as  the  pure  noble  Saxon,  the  unforced 
energy,  the  exquisite  simplicity,  the  perfect  "fusion  of  reason  and  passion"' 
which  are  the  special  characteristics  of  Bright's  eloquence,  grow  more  and  more 
fascinating  and  commanding.  Perhaps  the  same  effect  may  be  found  to  arise 
from  a  study  or  a  contrast  (if  one  must  contrast  them)  between  the  political  char- 
acters of  the  two  men. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  one  English  county  has  produced  the 
three  men  who  undoubtedly  rank  beyond  all  others  in  England  as  Parliamentary 
orators.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Bright  are  all  Lanca- 
shire men.  But  Gladstone  is  only  Lancashire  by  birth.  His  shrewd  old  Scotch 
father  came  to'  Liverpool  from  across  the  Tweed,  and  made  his  money  and 
founded  his  family  in  the  great  port  of  the  Mersey.  The  Gladstones  had,  and 
have,  large  West  Indian  property  ;  and  when  England  emancipated  her  slaves 
by  paying  off  the  planters,  the  Gladstones  came  in  for  no  small  share  of  the  na- 
tional purchase-money.  When  the  great  Liberal  orator  came  out  so  impetu- 
ously and  unluckily  with  his  celebrated  panegyric  on  Jefferson  Davis,  a  few 
years  ago,  some  people  shook  their  heads  and  remarked  that  the  old  planter 
spirit  does  not  quite  die  out  in  the  course  of  one  generation  ;  and  I  heard  bitter 
allusion  made  to  the  celebrated  declaration  flung  by  Cooke,  the  great  tragedian, 
in  the  face  of  an  indignant  theatre  in  Liverpool,  that  there  was  not  a  stone  in  the 
walls  of  that  town  which  was  not  "cemented  by  the  blood  of  Africans."     But, 
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indeed,  Gladstone's  outburst  had  no  traditional,  or  hereditary,  or  other  such 
source.  It  came  straiglit  from  the  impulsive  heart  and  nature  of  the  speaker. 
His  strength  and  his  weakness  are  alike  illustrated  by  that  sudden,  indiscreet, 
unjustifiable,  and  repented  outburst.  Thus  he  every  now  and  then  disappoints 
his  friends  and  shakes  the  confidence  of  his  followers.  A  keen,  intellectual,  cyn- 
ical member  of  the  Liberal  party,  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  not  long  since  publicly  re- 
proached Mr.  Gladstone  with  this  trick  of  suddenly  "turning  round  and  firing 
his  revolver  in  the  face  of  his  followers."  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  little  or  no 
enthusiasm  felt  toward  Gladstone  personallv,  by  his  party.  Admirers  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  are  usually  devotees  of  the  man  himself.  Young  men,  especially,  de- 
light in  him  and  adore  him.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  followed  as  a  leader,  admired  as 
an  orator  ;  but  I  have  heard  very  few  of  his  followers  evcj'  express  any  personal 
affection  or  enthusiasm  for  him  ;  but  it  is  quite  notorious  in  London  that  some 
of  his  adherents  can  hardly  control  their  dislike  of  him.  Mr.  Bright,  although 
a  man  of  somewhat  cold  and  reserved  demeanor,  and  occasionally  brusque  in 
manner,  is  popular  everywhere  in  the  House.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  personally 
popular  even  among  his  own  followers.  What  is  the  reason  ?  His  enemies  say 
that  he  has  a  bad  temper  and  an  unbending  intellectual  pride,  which  is  as  untrue 
as  if  they  were  to  say  he  had  a  hoarse  voice  and  a  stammer.  The  obscurest 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  more  modest ;  and  there  is  nothing  unge- 
nial  in  his  manner  or  his  temper.  But  the  truth  is  that  people  cannot  rely  upon 
him,  or  think  they  cannot,  which,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  His  strongest  passion  in  life — stronger  than  his  love  of  figures,  or 
of  Homer,  or  even  of  liberty— is  a  love  of  argument.  He  is  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  friend,  or  his  party,  or  even  his  cause,  to  his  argument.  Add  to 
this  that  he  has  a  conscience  so  sensitive  that  it  can  hardly  ever  find  any  cause 
or  deed  smooth  enough  to  be  wholly  satisfactory  ;  add,  moreover,  that  he  has  an 
eloquence  so  fluent  as  to  flow  literally  away  from  him,  or  with  him,  and  the  won- 
der will  be  how  such  a  man  ever  came  to  be  the  successful  leader  of  a  great 
party  at  all.  He  is  always  reconsidering  what  he  has  done,  always  penitent  for 
something  he  has  said,  always  turning  up  to-day  the  side  of  the  question  which 
everybody  supposed  was  finally  put  away  and  done  with  yesterda}'. 

You  can  read  all  this  in  his  face.  Furrowed  with  deep  and  rigid  lines,  it 
proclaims  a  certain  self-torturing  nature — the  nature  of  the  penitent,  self-exam- 
ining ascetic,  whose  heart  is  always  vexed  by  doubts  of  his  own  worth  and 
purity,  and  past  and  future.  Decidedly,  Gladstone  wants  force  of  character, 
and  force  of  intellect  as  well.  He  is  not  a  man  of  great  thought.  Every  such 
man  settles  a  question,  so  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned,  finally,  one  way  or  the 
other,  before  long  ;  sees  and  accepts  what  the  human  limitations  of  thinking 
are  ;  recognizes  the  necessity  of  being  done  with  mere  thinking  about  it,  and  so 
decides  and  is  free  to  act.  There  is  intellectual  weakness  in  Gladstone's  inter- 
minable consideration  and  reconsideration,  qualification  and  requalification  of 
every  subject  and  branch  of  a  subject.  But  there  is  also  a  strong,  genuine,  un- 
mingled  delight  in  mere  argument — perhaps  as  barren  a  delight  as  human  intel- 
lect can  yield  to. 

Last  year  there  were  three  Fenian  prisoners  lying  under  sentence  of  death  in 
Manchester.  Their  crime  was  such  as  undoubtedly  all  civil  governments  are 
accustomed  to  punish  by  death.  But  there  was  considerable  sympathy  for 
them,  partly  because  of  their  youth,  partly  because  the  deed  they  had  done 
— the  killing  of  a  policeman  in  order  to  rescue  a  political  conspirator — did  not 
seem  to  be  a  mere  base  and  malignant  murder.     Some  eminent  Liberals,  Mr. 
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Bright  among  the  rest,  endeavored  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence.  The 
Tory  Government  refused  ;  then  a  point  of  law  was  raised  on  their  behalf,  and 
argued  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  point  was  new,  the  Tory  law-officers, 
dull  men  at  the  best,  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  broke  down  in  reply.  Yet 
there  was  a  reply,  and  legally,  a  sufficient  one.  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  it ;  saw 
where  the  point  raised  was  defective,  and  how  it  might  be  disposed  of  He 
sprang  to  his  feet,  pulled  the  Tory  law-officers  out  of  their  difficulty,  and  upset 
the  case  for  the  Fenians.  Now  this  must  have  seemed  to  a  conscientious  man 
quite  the  right  thing  to  do.  To  a  lover  of  argument  the  temptation  of  upsetting 
a  defective  plea  was  irresistible.  But  most  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  followers, 
on  whom  he  must  needs  rely,  were  surprised  and  angry,  and  even  some  of  his 
English  friends  thought  he  might  have  left  the  Tories  unaided  to  hang  their 
own  political  prisoners.  Gladstone's  conduct  was  eminently  characteristic.  No 
impartial  man  could  honestly  say  that  he  had  done  a  wrong  thing  ;  but  no  one 
acquainted  with  political  life  could  feel  surprised  that  a  leader  who  habitually 
does  such  things,  is  almost  always  being  grumbled  at  by  one  or  other  section 
of  his  followers. 

There  is  an  obvious  lack  of  directness  as  well  as  of  robustness  in  the  whole 
intellectual  and  political  character  of  the  man.  I  think  it  was  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne who  said  of  General  McClellan  that  if  he  could  only  have  shut  one 
eye  he  might  have  gone  straight  into  Richmond  almost  at  any  time  during  his 
command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  I  am  sure  if  Gladstone  would  only 
close  one  eye  now  and  then  he  might  lead  his  party  much  more  easily  to  splen- 
did victory.  With  all  his  great,  varied,  comprehensive  faculties,  he  is  not  a 
man  to  make  a  deep  mark  on  the  history  of  his  country.  He  has  to  be  driven 
on.  Somebody  must  stand  behind  him.  He  is  not  self-sufficing.  His  style  of 
eloquence  is  not  straightforward,  cleaving  its  way  like  an  arrow.  It  goes  round 
and  round  a  subject,  turning  it  up,  holding  it  to  the  light,  now  this  way,  now  that, 
examining  and  re-examining  it.  Even  his  reform  speeches  are  as  Disraeli  once 
said  very  happily  of  Lord  Palmerston,  rather  speeches  about  Reform  than  ora- 
tions on  behalf  of  it.  He  is  indeed  the  brilliant  Halifax  of  his  age — at  least  he 
is  a  complete  embodiment  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Halifax.  A  leader  with  so  many 
splendid  gifts  and  merits,  no  English  parlimentary  party  of  modern  times  has 
ever  had.  Taking  manner,  voice,  elocution  and  all  into  account,  as  is  hut 
right  in  judging  of  a  speaker,  I  think  he  is  the  most  splendid  of  all  English 
orators.  Burke's  manner  and  accent  were  terribly  against  him  ;  Fox  was  full  of 
repetition,  and  often  stammered  and  stuttered  in  the  very  rush  and  tumult  of  his 
thoughts  ;  Sheridan's  glitter  was  sometimes  tawdriness  ;  both  the  Pitts  were 
given  to  pompousness  and  affectation  ;  Bright  has  neither  the  silver  voice  nor 
the  varied  information  of  Gladstone  ;  Disraeli  I  do  not  rank  among  orators  at 
all.  Gladstone  has  none  of  the  special  defects  of  any  of  these  men,  yet  I  am 
convinced  that  Fox  was  a  greater  orator  than  Gladstone  ;  I  know  that  Bright 
is  ;  while  Burke's  speeches  are,  as  intellectual  studies,  incomparably  beyond 
anything  that  Gladstone  will  ever  bequeath  to  posterity  ;  and  as  instruments  to 
an  end,  some  of  Disraeli's  speeches  have  been  more  effective  and  triumphant 
than  anything  ever  spoken  by  his  present  rival. 

In  brief,  Gladstone  is  not,  to  my  thinking,  a  ^;r«/ orator ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  is  a  great  statesman.  A  great  statesman,  I  presume,  is  tested  by  a 
crisis,  and  is  greatest  at  a  crisis.  Such  was  Chatham  ;  such  was  Washington  ; 
such  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ;  such  was  Cavour  ;  such  is  Bismarck.  All  I 
have  seen  of  Gladstone  compels  me  to  believe  that  he  is  not  such  a  man.     He 
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is  just  the  man  to  lead  the  Lil)eral  party  at  this  time  ;  l:)ut  I  sliould  despair  of 
the  triumph  of  that  party  for  the  present  generation,  if  there  were  not  stronger 
and  simpler  minds  beliind  liis  to  keep  him  in  the  riglit  way,  to  drive  him  on — 
and,  above  all,  to  prevent  him  from  recoiling  after  he  has  made  an  effective  stride 
forward. 

One  of  the  great  questions  likely  to  arise  soon  in  English  political  discussion 
is  that  of  national  education.  On  educational  questions  I  fancy  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  rather  narrow-minded  and  old-fashioned  ;  taking  too  mucii  tlie  tone  and  view 
of  a  college  Don.  His  recent  severance  I'rom  the  political  representation  of 
Oxford  may  have  done  something  to  release  his  mind  from  tradition  and  pedan- 
try ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  he  will  not  be  found  sadly  wanting  when  a  seri- 
ous attempt  is  made  to  revolutionize  the  principles  and  the  system  of  the  Eng- 
lish universities,  and  to  substitute  there  (I  quote  again  the  language  of  Grant 
Duff)  "the  studies  of  men  for  the  studies  of  children."  Gladstone  is  a  devotee 
of  classical  study  ;  and  his  whole  nature  is  under  the  influence  of  testheticism, 
or  of  what  is  commonly  called  ''  sentiment."  The  sweet  and  genial  traditions 
of  the  past  have  immense  influence  over  him.  His  love  of  Greek  poetry  and  of 
Italian  art  follow  him  into  politics.  With  the  Teuton,  his  poetry  and  his 
politics  he  has  little  or  no  sympathy  ;  and  I  think  the  question  to  be  decided 
shortly  as  regards  the  university  system  in  England  maybe  figuratively  described 
as  a  question  between  Classic  and  Teuton.  Gladstone  is  a  profound  Greek  and 
Latin  scholar — a  master  of  Italian,  a  connoisseur  of  Italian  art  ;  he  does  not,  I 
believe,  know  or  care  much  about  German  literature.  Accordingl}-,  he  was  a 
devoted  Philhellene  and  a  passionate  champion  of  Italian  independence  ;  while 
the  outbreak  of  the  recent  struggle  between  the  past  and  the  present  in  Germany 
found  him  indifferent,  and  probably  even  ignorant.  So  it  was  in  regard  to  the 
American  crisis  the  other  day.  He  knew  little  of  American  politics  and  national 
life  ;  and  the  whole  thing  was  a  bewilderment  and  a  surprise  to  him.  If  the 
Laocoon  had  been  the  work  of  a  New  England  artist  I  think  the  North  would 
have  found  at  once  a  warm  advocate  in  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Of  a  mould  utterly  different  is  John  Bright,  at  the  very  root  of  whose  charac- 
ter are  found  simplicity  and  straightforwardness.  By  simplicity  I  do  not  mean 
freedom  from  pretence  or  affectation  ;  for  no  man  can  be  more  thoroughly  un- 
affected and  sincere  than  Gladstone.  I  mean  that  purely  intellectual  attribute 
which  iVees  the  judgment  from  the  intiuence  of  complex  emotions  ;  which  dis- 
tinguishes at  once  essentials  from  non-essentials  ;  which  sees  at  a  glance  the 
true  end  and  the  real  way  to  it,  and  can  go  directly  onward.  Men  supremely 
gifted  with  this  great  practical  quality  are  commonly  set  down  as  men  of  one 
idea.  In  this  sense,  undoubtedly,  John  Bright  is  ?:  man  of  one  idea;  but  the 
phrase  does  not  justly  describe  him,  or  men  like  him,  who  are  peculiar  merely  in 
having  an  accurate  appreciation  of  what  I  may  call  political  perspective,  and 
thus  knowing  what  proportion  of  public  consideration  certain  objects  ought,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  to  obtain. 

So  far  as  ideas  are  the  offspring  of  information,  Mr.  Bright  has  undoubtedly 
fewer  ideas  than  some  of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  not  a  profound  classical 
scholar  like  Gladstone  ;  he  has  had  nothing  like  the  varied  culture  of  Lowe  ;  he 
makes,  of  course,  no  pretence  to  the  attainments  of  Mill,  who  is  at  once  a  master 
of  science,  of  classics,  and  of  belles-lettres.  But  given  a  subject,  almost  any 
subject,  coming  at  all  within  the  domain  of  politics  or  economics,  and  time  to 
think  over  it,  and  he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  right  in  his  judgment  of  it  than 
any  of  the  three  men  I  have  named.     He  is  gifted  beyond  any  Englishman  now 
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living  with  the  rare  and  admirable  faculty  of  seeing  right  into  the  heart  of  a 
subject,  and  discerning  what  it  means  and  what  it  is  worth.  Nor  is  this  ever  a 
lucky  jump  at  a  conclusion.  Bright  never  gives  an  opinion  at  random  or  off- 
hand. Some  new  policy  is  announced ;  some  new  subject  is  broached  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  Bright  sits  silent  and  listens.  Friends  and  follow- 
ers come  round  him  and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it.  '-Wait  until  to-morrow 
and  I  will  tell  you,"  is  almost  invariably,  in  whatever  form  of  words,  the  tenor  of 
his  reply — and  to-morrow's  judgment  is  certain  to  be  right.  I  can  remember 
no  great  public  question  coming  up  in  England  for  the  past  dozen  years  in 
regard  to  which  Mr.  Bright's  deliberate  judgment  did  not  prove  itself  to  be 
just. 

This  quality  of  sagacious  judgment,  however  valuable  and  uncommon,  would 
•jOt  of  itself  make  a  man  a  great  statesman  or  even  a  great  party  leader  ;  but  it 
is  only  one  of  many  remarkable  attributes  which  are  found  harmoniously  illus- 
trated in  the  character  of  Mr.  Bright.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  dwell  at  any 
length  here  on  the  place  John  Bright  holds  in  English  political  life  or  the  quali- 
ties which  have  won  him  that  place.  He  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  this  magazine,  and  he  is  indeed  better  known  to  American  readers  than  any 
other  English  political  man  now  living.  One  or  two  observations  are  all  that 
just  now  seem  necessary  to  make. 

Men  who  have  not  heard  Bright  speak,  and  who  only  know  him  by  repute  as 
a  powerful  tribune  of  the  people,  a  demagogue  ("  John  of  Bromwicham,"  Carlyle 
calls  him,  classing  him  with  John  of  Leyden),  are  naturally  apt  to  think  of  him 
as  an  impetuous,  passionate,  stormy  orator,  shaking  people's  souls  with  sound 
and  fury.  Almost  an^'body  who  only  knew  the  two  men  vaguely  and  by  rumor, 
would  be  likely  to  assume  that  the  style  of  the  classical  Gladstone  was  stately, 
calm,  and  regular  ;  that  of  the  popular  orator  and  democrat,  impetuous,  rugged,  and 
vehement.  Now,  the  great  characteristic  of  Gladstone,  after  his  fluency,  is  his 
impetuosity  ;  that  of  Bright  is  his  magnificent  composure  and  self-control.  In- 
tensity is  his  great  peculiarity.  He  never  foams  or  froths  or  bellows,  or  wildly 
gesticulates.  The  heat  of  his  oratorical  passion  is  a  white  heat  which  consumes 
without  flash  or  smoke  or  sputter.  Some  of  his  greatest  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced by  passages  of  pathetic  appeal,  of  irony,  or  of  invective,  which  were  de- 
livered with  a  calm  intensity  that  might  almost  have  seemed  coldness,  if  the  fire 
of  genius  and  of  eloquence  did  not  burn  beneath  it.  Another  remark  I  should 
make  is  that  Mr.  Bright  is  the  greatest  master  of  pure  Saxon  English  now 
speaking  the  English  language.  As  the  blind  commonly  have  their  sense  of 
sound  and  of  touch  intensified,  so  it  maybe  that  Mr.  Bright's  comparative  indif- 
ference to  classic  and  foreign  literature  has  tended  to  concentrate  all  liis  atten- 
tion upon  the  culture  of  pure  English,  and  given  him  a  supreme  faculty  of 
appreciating  and  employing  it.  Certain  it  is  that  his  unvarying  choice  of  the 
very  best  Saxon  word  in  every  case  seems  to  come  from  an  instinct  which  is  in 
itself  something  like  genius. 

Finally,  let  me  remark,  that  the  extent  of  Mr.  Bright's  democratic  tenden- 
cies would  probably  disappoint  some  Americans.  I  may  say  now  what  I  should 
probably  have  been  laughed  at  for  saying  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  conservative  about  John  Bright ;  that  he  is  by  nature  disposed 
to  shrink  from  innovation  ;  that  change  for  tlie  mere  sake  of  change  is  quite  ab- 
horrent to  him  ;  and  that  he  is  about  the  last  man  in  England  who  would  care 
to  make  political  war  for  an  idea.  He  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  English- 
man I  have  lately  spoken  with  who  retains  any  genuine  feeling  of  personal  ley- 
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ally  towfiiii  ihe  .sovereign  of  England.  But  for  his  eloquence  and  his  power,  I 
fancy  Mr.  Bright  would  seem  rather  a  slow  sort  of  politician  to  many  of  the 
younger  Radicals.  The  "  Times  "  lately  attributed  Mr.  Bright's  conservatism 
to  his  advancing  years.  This  was  merely  absurd.  Mr.  Bright  is  little  older 
now  than  O'Connell  was  when  he  began  his  Parliamentary  career.  He  is  con- 
siderably younger  than  Disraeli,  or  Gladstone,  or  .Mill.  What  Bright  now  is  he 
always  was.  A  dozen  years  ago  he  was  defending  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
aeainst  the  attacks  of  Tories  and  of  .some  Radicals.  He  never  was  a  Democrat 
in  the  French  or  Italian  sense.  He  has  always  been  wanting  even,  in  sympathy, 
with  popular  revolution  abroad.  He  never  showed  the  slightest  interest  in  spec- 
ulative politics.  I  doubt  if  he  ever  talked  of  the  "brotherhood  of  peoples." 
He  has  been  driven  into  political  agitation  only  because,  like  Schiller's  Wilhelm 
Tell,  he  saw  positive,  practical,  and  pressing  gHevances  bearing  down  upon  his 
neighbors,  which  he  felt  called  by  duty  to  make  war  against.  I  have  many 
times  heard  Mr.  Bright  say  that  he  detests  the  House  of  Commons,  and  would 
be  glad  if  it  were  permitted  him  never  to  mount  a  platform  again. 

But  if  Mr.  Bright  had  little  natural  inclination  for  a  Parliamentary  career, 
what  is  one  to  say  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  natural  disinclination  for  such  a 
path  of  life  ? 

Physical  constitution,  intellectual  peculiarities,  temperament,  habits — all 
seemed  to  mark  out  Mr.  Mill  as  a  man  destined  to  close  his  career,  as  he  had  so 
long  conducted  it — in  almost  absolute  seclusion.  He  is  a  silent,  shy,  shrinking 
man,  of  feeble  frame  and  lonely  ways.  Until  the  general  election  of  three  years 
back,  Mr.  Mill  was  to  his  countrymen  but  as  an  oracle — as  a  voice — almost  as  a 
myth.  The  influence  of  his  writings  was  immense.  Personally  he  was  but  a 
name.  He  never  came  into  any  public  place  ;  he  knew  nobody.  When  the 
promoters  of  the  movement  to  return  him  to  Parliament  came  to  canvass  the 
Westminster  electors,  the  great  difficulty  they  had  to  contend  with  was,  that 
three  out  of  every  four  of  the  honest  traders  and  shopkeepers  had  never  heard 
of  him  ;  and  the  few  who  knew  anything  of  his  books  had  a  vague  impression 
that  the  author  was  dead  years  before.  The  very  men  who  formed  the  executive 
of  his  committee  could  not  say  that  they  knew  him,  even  by  sight.  Half  in  jest, 
half  for  a  serious  purpose,  some  of  the  Tories  sent  abroad  over  Westminster  an 
awful  report  that  there  was  no  such  man  in  existence  as  John  Stuart  Mill. 
"  Did  you  ever  see  him  ?  "  was  the  bewildering  question  constantly  put  to  this 
or  that  earnest  canvasser,  and  invariably  answered  with  an  apologetic  negative. 
I  believe  the  services  of  my  friend  Dr.  Chapman,  editor  of  the  "  Westminster 
Review,"  were  brought  into  pressing  requisition,  because  he  was  one  of  the  very 
few  who  really  could  boast  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Stuart  Mill.  The  day 
when  the  latter  first  entered  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  first  time  he  and 
Bright  ever  saw  each  other.  I  believe  Cobden  and  Mill  never  met.  Mill  had 
no  university  acquaintances — he  had  never  been  to  any  university.  He  had  no 
school  friends— he  had  never  been  to  a  school.  Perhaps  the  best  educated  man 
of  his  time  in  England,  he  owes  his  education  to  the  personal  care  and  teaching 
of  his  distinguished  father,  James  Mill,  who  would  have  been  illustrious  if  his 
son  had  not  overshadowed  his  fame.  Assuredly,  to  know  James  Mill  intimately 
was,  if  I  may  thus  apply  Leigh  Hunt's  saying,  in  itself  a  liberal  education. 
Following  his  father's  steps  at  the  India  House,  John  Mill  worked  there  me- 
thodically and  quietly,  until  he  rose  to  the  highest  position  his  father  had  occu- 
pied ;  and  then  he  resigned  his  office,  declined  an  offer  of  a  seat  at  the  Indian 
Council  Board,  subsequently  made  by  Lord  Stanley,  and  lapsed  wholly  into  pri- 
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vate  life.  Of  late  he  rarely  met  even  his  close  and  early  friends.  Some  es- 
trangement, not  necessary  to  dwell  on,  had  taken  place,  I  believe,  between  him 
and  his  old  friend  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  I  suppose  they  ceased  to  meet.  After 
the  death  of  the  wife  whom  he  so  loved  and  revered,  Mill  lived  almost  always  at 
Avignon,  in  the  south  of  France,  where  she  died,  and  where  he  raised  a  monu- 
ment over  her  remains,  which  he  visits  and  tends  with  a  romantic  devotion  and 
constancy  worthy  of  a  Roland. 

Only  a  profound  sense  of  duty  could  drag  such  a  man  from  his  scholarly  and 
sacred  seclusion  into  the  stress  and  storm  of  a  parliamentary  life.  But  it  was 
urged  upon  Mill  that  he  could  do  good  to  the  popular  cause  by  going  into  Par- 
liament ;  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  think  anything  of  his  personal  preference  in 
such  a  case.  He  accepted  the  contest  and  won.  Some  of  his  warmest  admirers 
regretted  that  he  had  ever  given  his  consent.  They  feared  not  so  much  that  he 
might  damage  his  reputation  as  that  he  might  weaken  the  influence  of  his 
authority,  and  with  it  the  strength  of  every  great  jDopular  cause.  Certainly  those 
who  thought  thus,  and  who  met  Mr.  Mill  for  the  first  time  during  the  progress 
of  the  Westminester  contest,  did  not  feel  much  inclined  to  take  a  more  encourag- 
ing view  of  the  prospect. 

Mr.  Mill  seems  cut  out  by  nature  not  to  be  a  parliamentary  success.  He  has 
a  thin,  fragile,  awkward  frame  ;  he  has  a  nervous,  incessant  twitching  of  the 
lips  and  eyes  ;  he  has  a  weak  voice  and  a  sort  of  stammer  ;  he  is  over  sixty 
years  of  age  ;  he  had  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  addressed  a  political  meeting  of 
any  kind  up  to  the  time  of  the  Westminster  contest.  Yet  with  all  these  disad- 
vantages. Mill  has,  as  a  political  leader  and  speaker,  been  an  undoubted  success 
with  the  country,  and  a  sort  of  success  in  the  House.  An  orator  of  any  kind  he 
never  could  be.  One  might  call  him  a  wretchedly  bad  speaker,  if  his  speaking 
were  not  so  utterly  unlike  anybody  else's,  as  to  refuse  to  be  classified  with  any 
other  speaking,  good  or  bad.  But,  so  far  as  the  best  selection  of  words,  the 
clearest  style,  the  most  coherent  and  convincing  argument  can  constitute  elo- 
quence, Mill's  speeches  are  eloquent.  They  are,  of  course,  only  spoken 
essays.  They  differ  in  no  wise  from  the  speaker's  writings  ;  and  I  need  hardly 
say  that  a  speech,  to  be  effective,  must  never  be  just  what  the  speaker  would 
have  written  if  it  were  to  be  consigned  at  once  to  print  as  a  letter  or  an  essay. 
As  speeches,  therefore,  Mr.  Mill's  utterances  in  the  House  have  little  or  no 
effect.  Indeed,  they  are  only  listened  to  by  a  very  few  men  of  real  intelligence 
and  judgment  on  both  sides.  Some  of  the  more  boisterous  of  the  Tories 
made  many  attempts  to  cough  and  laugh  Mill  into  silence  ;  indeed,  there  was  obvi- 
ously a  deliberate  plan  of  this  kind  in  operation  at  one  time.  But  Mill  is  a  man 
whom  nothing  can  deter  from  saying  or  doing  what  he  thinks  right.  A  more 
absolutely  fearless  being  does  not  exist.  He  is  even  free  from  that  fear 
which  has  sometimes  paralyzed  the  boldest  spirits,  the  fear  of  becoming  ridicu- 
lous. So  the  Tory  trick  failed.  Mill  went  on  with  patient,  imperturbable, 
proud  good-humor,  despite  all  interruption — now  and  then  paying  ofi"  his 
Tory  enemies  by  some  keen  contemptuous  epigram  or  sarcasm,  made  all  the 
more  pungent  by  the  thin,  bland  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered.  So  the  Tories 
gave  up  shouting,  groaning  and  laughing  ;  the  more  quickly  because  one  at  least 
of  their  chiefs,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (then  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Lord  Cranbourne)  had  the  spirit  and  sense  to  express  openly  and  loudly  his 
anger  and  disgust  at  the  vulgar  and  brutal  behaviour  of  some  of  his  followers. 
Therefore  Mr.  Mill  ceased  to  be  interrupted  ;  but  he  is  not  much  listened  to. 
That  supreme,  irrefutable  evidence  that  a  man  fails  to  interest  the  House — the 
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fact  that  a  hum  and  buzz  of  conversation  may  be  heard  all  the  time  he  is  speaking 
— is  always  fatally  manifest  when  Mr.  Mill  addresses  the  Commons.  But  the 
House,  after  all,  is  only  a  platform  from  which  a  man  endeavors  to  speak  to  the 
country,  and  if  Mill  does  not  always  get  the  ear  of  the  House,  he  never  fails 
to  be  heard  by  the  nation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  even  the  Tory  members  of  the 
House  read  Mill's  speeches  when  they  appear  in  print ;  assuredly  all  intelli- 
gent Tories  do.  These  speeches,  in  any  case,  are  never  lost  on  the  country. 
They  form  at  once  a  part  of  the  really  successful  literature  of  each  session. 
They  always  excite  controversy  of  some  kind — not  even  the  great  orations  of 
Bright  and  Gladstone  are  more  talked  of 

So  far  they  are  a  success,  and  there  is  something  in  the  personal  character 
of  Mr.  Mill  himself,  which  makes  him  specially  popular  with  the  working  classes 
of  England.  I  doubt  if  there  is  now  any  Englishman  whose  name  would  be 
received  with  a  more  cordial  outburst  of  applause  at  a  popular  meeting.  Work- 
ing-men, in  fact,  are  very  proud  of  Mr.  Mill's  scholarship,  culture,  and  profundity. 
They  can  perceive  easily  enough  that  he  is  remarkable  for  just  those  intellec- 
tual qualities  which  the  conventional  demagogue  never  has.  Tory  newspapers 
and  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  sometimes  aifect  to  regard  Mr.  Bright  as  a  man  of 
defective  education,  but  it  is  impossible  to  pretend  to  think  that  Mill  is  ignorant 
of  Greek  or  superficial  in  his  knowledge  of  history.  When  such  a  man  makes 
himself  especially  the  champion  of  working-men,  the  working-men  think  of  him 
very  much  as  the  Irish  peasants  of  '98  and  '48  did  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  and 
Smith  O'Brien,  the  aristocrats  of  birth  and  rank,  who  stepped  down  from  their 
high  places  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  cause  of  the  unlettered  and  the  poor. 

There  is  something  fascinating,  moreover,  about  the  singular  blending 
of  the  emotional,  and  even  the  romantic,  with  the  keen,  vigorous,  logical  intellect, 
which  is  to  be  observed  in  Mill.  Even  political  economy,  in  Mill's  mind,  is 
strangely  guided  and  governed  by  mere  feeling.  Somebody  said  he  was  a  com- 
bination of  Ricardo  and  Tom  Hughes — somebody  else  said,  rather  more  happil}', 
I  think,  that  he  is  Adam  Smith  and  Fdnelon  revived  and  rolled  into  one. 
The  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  found  his  picture  well  painted  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
analysis  of  the  motives  which  influenced  Edmund  Burke,  when  he  flung  his 
soul  into  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  mere  eccentricities,  the 
very  defects  of  such  a  nature  have  in  them  something  captivating.  The  admir- 
ers of  Mr.  Mill  are  therefore  not  unusually  somewhat  given  to  exalting  admira- 
tion into  idolatry.  The  classes  who  most  admire  him  are  the  scholarly  and 
adventurous  young  Radicals,  who  have  a  dash  of  Positivism  in  them  ;  the  ex- 
treme Radicals,  who  are  prepared  to  go  any  and  all  lengths  for  the  mere  sake 
of  change  ;  and  the  working-men. 

This  is  the  Triumvirate  of  the  English  Liberal  Party.  Combined  they  repre- 
sent, guide,  and  govern  every  section  and  fraction  of  that  party  that  is  worth 
taking  into  any  consideration.  Mr.  Gladstone  represents  official  Liberalism  ; 
Mr.  Bright  speaks  for  and  directs  the  old-fashioned,  robust,  popular  Liberalism 
of  which  Manchester  was  the  school  ;  Mr.  Mill  is  the  exponent  of  the  new  Lib- 
eralism, the  Liberalism  of  Idea  and  Logic.  Bright's  programme  is  a  little  ahead 
of  Gladstone's,  but  Gladstone  will  probably  be  easily  pulled  up  to  it.  Mill  goes 
far  beyond  either,  far  beyond  any  point  at  which  either  is  ever  likely  to  arrive. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Mill  may  be  fairly  described  by  a  phrase,  which  I  believe  is  Ger- 
man, as  a  man  in  advance  of  every  possible  future — at  least  in  England.  But 
he  is  quite  prepared  to  act  loyally  and  steadily  with  his  party  and  its  leader  on 
all  momentous  issues.     On  some  minor  questions  he  has  lately  gone  widely 
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away  from  them,  and  given  thereby  much  offence  ;  and  indeed  I  am  sure  there 
are  not  a  few  of  the  old-fashioned  Liberals  and  the  Manchester  men  who  would 
rather  Mr.  Mill  had  never  come  into  Parliament  and  sat  at  their  side.  But  on 
nearly  all  questions  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  on  tliat  of  the  Irish  Church, 
Mill  and  his  Liberal  colleagues  will  pull  cordially  together.  So,  too,  on  most 
economic  questions,  reduction  of  taxation,  imposition  of  duties  and  the  like. 
Where  a  sharp  difference  is  likely  to  arise  will  only  be  in  relation  to  some  sub- 
ject having  an  idea  behind  it — some  question  of  foreign  policy  perhaps,  some- 
thing not  at  present  imminent ;  and,  let  us  hope,  not  destined  in  any  case  to  be 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  party.  Only  where  an  idea  is  involved  will  Mr.  Mill 
refuse  to  allow  his  own  judgment  to  bend  to  the  general  necessities  of  the  party. 
It  was  his  objection  (a  very  unwise  one,  I  think)  to  the  idea  behind  the  system  of 
the  ballot,  which  led  him  to  separate  himself  sharply  from  Bright  and  other 
Liberals  on  that  subject ;  it  was  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  represen- 
tation of  minorities,  which  beguiled  him  into  lending  his  advocacy  to  that  most 
chimerical,  awkward,  and  absurd  piece  of  political  mechanism  which  we  know 
in  England  as  the  three-cornered  constituency.  The  cohesion  of  Gladstone  and 
Bright  is  decidedly  more  close  and  likely  to  endure  than  that  between  Bright 
and  Mill.  But  on  all  immediate  questions  of  great  importance,  these  two  men 
are  sure  to  be  found  side  by  side.  Mill  has  a  deep  and  earnest  admiration  for 
Bright,  who  is  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  little  impatient  of  the  Politics  of  Idea. 

During  the  session  of  1868,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  a  few  representative 
Liberals  of  all  classes,  brought  together  to  decide  on  some  course  of  agitation 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Mill  was  there,  so  were  Professor  Fawcett.  Mr. 
Thomas  Hughes,  Lord  Amberley,  and  other  members  of  Parliament ;  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Harrison,  with  some  of  his  Pesitivist  colleagues,  and  several  representa- 
tive working  men.  Mr.  Bright  was  unable  to  attend.  A  certain  course  of  ac- 
tion being  recommended,  Mr.  Mill  expressed  his  own  approval  of  it,  but  em- 
phatically declared  that  he  considered  Mr.  Bright's  judgment  was  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  authoritative,  and  that  should  Mr.  Bright  recommend  the  meeting 
not  to  go  on,  the  scheme  had  better  be  given  up.  Mr.  Bright  subsequently  dis- 
couraged the  scheme,  and  it  was,  on  Mr.  Mill's  recommendation,  at  once  aban- 
doned. I  mention  this  fact  to  illustrate  the  loyalty  which  Mr.  Mill,  with  all  his 
tendency  to  political  eccentricity,  usually  displays  toward  the  men  whom  he  re- 
gards as  the  leaders  of  the  party. 

Mill  and  Bright  are  alike  warm  admirers  of  Gladstone  and  believers  in  him. 
Indeed  one  sometimes  feels  ashamed  to  doubt  for  a  moment  the  steadfastness 
of  a  man  in  whom  Bright  and  Mill  put  so  full  a  faith. 

Certainly  the  English  Liberal  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself,  and  feel 
proud  when  he  remembers  what  sort  of  men  his  party's  leaders  used  to  be,  and 
sees  what  men  they  are  to-day.  It  will  not  do  to  study  too  closelv  the  private 
characters  of  the  chiefs  of  any  political  band  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  from 
the  days  of  Bolingbroke  to  those  of  Fox.  The  man  who  was  not  a  sinecurist 
or  a  peculator  was  pretty  sure  to  be  a  profligate  or  a  gambler.  Not  a  few  emi- 
nent men  were  sinecurists,  peculators,  profligates,  and  gamblers.  The  political 
purity  of  the  English  Liberal  leaders  to-day  is  absolutely  without  the  faintest  shade 
of  suspicion — it  never  even  occurs  to  any  one  to  suspect  them,  while  their  pri- 
vate lives,  it  may  be  said  without  indelicacy,  are  in  pure  and  perfect  accord  with 
the  noble  principles  they  profess.  Not  often  has  there  been  a  political  trium- 
virate of  greater  men  ;  of  better  men,  never. 

Justin  McCarthy. 
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NOW  and  then  a  n^me  becomes  durably  known  in  b'terature  through  the 
reputation  of  a  single  fugitive  poem.  Our  English  l3rical  system  has, 
of  course,  its  greater  and  lesser  planets,  with  their  groups  of  attendant  satel- 
lites. At  irregular  periods,  some  comet  flashes  into  view,  lights  up  the  skies 
for  a  time,  and  then  disappears  beyond  the  vision.  Whether,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  a  cycle,  it  will  again  attract  attention  and  become  an  accepted  portion  of 
this  solar  family,  or  whether,  being  of  a  transient  though  garish  presence,  it 
will  lessen  forever  upon  its  hyperbolic  skyway,  cannot  always  be  determined  by 
observers.  And  lastly,  at  the  risk  of  tearing  a  metaphor  to  tatters,  I  may  say 
tliat  there  are  scattered  through  certain  intervals  of  the  system,  like  those  frag- 
ments between  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  the  asteroidal  poets,  each  of 
whom  we  have  recognized  by  a  single  and  distinctive  point  of  light. 

The  one  effort  of  an  amateur  is  accepted  by  the  people,  or  gains  favor  with 
compilers  who  select  and  preserve  whatever  is  of  lasting  value.  The  result  is 
a  wide  public  knowledge  of  tliese  kinless  jjoems,  and  of  the  facts  which  have 
attended  their  begetting ;  so  that  I  shall  not  hunt  for  new  matter,  or  reason 
too  curiously  upon  my  theme.  Kather  let  me  associate  together  a  few  of  the 
best-known  and  even  hackneyed  pieces  of  this  sort,  while  the  reader  considers 
the  philosophy  of  their  production  and  success. 

One  is  tempted  to  borrow  a  title  from  the  British  politicians,  who,  as  every- 
body knows,  called  a  member  of  Parliament  "  Single-Speech  Hamilton,"  after 
his  delivery  of  a  sound  and  persuasive  harangue  upon  the  finances,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1775.  If  the  essence  of  fun  be  incongruity,  then  the  nickname  Vv-as  not 
amiss,  for  it  was  certainly  incongruous  and  odd  that  a  member,  v.ho  had  dozed 
through  silent  terms,  should  jump  up  at  a  crisis  and  add  unexpected  strength 
to  his  party  by  the  eloquence  of  a  trained  rhetorician  and  a  wisdom  which  none 
dreamed  he  could  possess.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  before  morning,  at  the  clubs, 
hundreds  and  fifties  were  offered  against  his  ever  speaking  again.  If  so,  he 
must  have  become  as  obnoxious  to  those  who  took  the  odds  as  were  the  portly 
old  buffers  who  darkened  coffee-house  windows  long  beyond  the  dates  at  which 
the  younger  bucks  had  wagered  that  apoplexy  would  seize  them  ;  for  Hamilton, 
having  once  tasted  renown,  did,  it  seems,  essay  more  speeches,  thereby  putting 
the  nicknamers  and  gamesters  to  contusion  ;  which  leads  De  Ouincy  to  re- 
mark, with  a  chuckle  over  the  whimsies  of  humanity,  that  the  generation  "  had 
greatly  esteemed  the  man  called  Single-Speech  Hamilton,  not  at  all  for  the 
speech  (wliich,  though  good,  very  few  people  had  read),  but  entirely  from  the 
supposed  fact  that  he  had  exhausted  himself  in  one  speech,  and  had  been  physi- 
cally incapable  of  making  a  second  ;  so  that  afterward,  when  he  did  make  a  sec- 
ond, everybody  was  incredulous,  until,  the  thing  being  demonstrated,  naturally 
the  world  was  disgusted,  and  most  people  dropped  his  acquaintance." 

The  world  is  thus  jealous  of  its  preconceived  opinions,  or  of  rivalry  to  an 
established  favorite,  and  will  always  array  the  old  against  the  new.  It  begrudges 
a  chance  hand  the  rigiit  to  hit  the  bull's-eye  more  than  once,  and  measures  each 
successive  shot  with  unkind  exactness  ;  so  that  only  those  who  have  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  them,  and  do  better  and  better,  are  at  all  advanced  by  fresh  tri- 
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als  after  one  triumph.  A  first  achievement  will  be  merged,  and  thought  even 
less  of,  among  equal  others  of  the  kind. 

That  was  a  shrewder  fellow,  of  our  own  day  and  country,  who  took  warning 
from  Hamilton's  misfortunes,  and  delivered  Jiis  single  speech  at  the  close  of  a 
long  Senatorial  term,  knowing  that  the  loss  of  an  election  had  put  him  beyond 
the  perils  of  anti-climax.  Sitting  at  his  desk — he  had  been  a  cripple  for  years 
— and  talking  off  his  speech  in  the  most  random  manner,  he  was  logical  and  hu- 
morous by  turns,  drOve  black  care  from  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  threw  a  sin- 
gularly grotesque  glamour  over  the  last  night  of  that  doleful  session  which 
preceded  the  opening  of  pur  civil  war.  Next  morning  he  left  in  a  blaze  of  glory 
for  Kentucky,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  never  heard  of  more. 

Our  business,  however,  is  not  with  the  politicians,  but  with  that  superior 
race,  the  poets.  Not  that  these  songsters  are  exempted  from  a  common  law. 
If,  once  in  a  while,  some  brown  domestic  bird  varies  his  wonted  piping,  and 
breaks  out  in  passionate  and  melodious  notes  ;  or,  when  a  brilliant-plumed  crea- 
ture, kept  rather  for  ornament  than  song,  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  throstle's 
minstrelsy — if  these  venture  again,  the  one  must  have  lighter  trills  and  quavers, 
and  the  other  a  purer  and  more  assured  sweetness,  or  it  will  be  said  of  each 
that 

he  never  could  recapture 

The  first  fine  careless  rapture. 

Many  a  second  performance  has  thus  been  stifled  within  the  hearing  of  us  all. 

He  who  has  discerned  and  made  available  the  one  fortunate  moment  of  his 
life,  has  not  lived  entirely  in  vain.  Multitudes  pass  through  the  sacred  garden 
unawares,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  illusions  far  away.  Yet  there  comes  to 
most  persons  a  time  when  they  are  lifted  above  the  hard  level  of  common  life 
to  the  region  of  spiritual  emotion  and  discovery.  The  dullest  eye  will  catch 
glimpses  to  make  one  less  forlorn  ;  the  ear  will  be  suddenly  unsealed,  and  hear 
the  bells  of  heaven  ring  ;  the  mouth  will  be  touched  with  fire,  and  utter  imagi- 
native speech.  Were  there  not  something  divine  in  each  of  us,  a  poet  would 
find  no  listeners.  Thus  the  crises  of  passion,  joy,  and  pain,  which  are  inevit- 
able for  all,  often  raise  the  most  plodding  to  a  comprehension  of  the  rapture  of 
the  poet,  the  devotion  of  the  martyr,  the  assurance  of  the  leader  of  his  kind. 
The  clear  vision  demands,  and  for  the  moment  seems  to  carry  with  it,  a  new 
gift  of  expression.  Men  speak  with  tongues  they  never  knew  before  ;  yet,  when 
the  Pentecost  is  over,  relapse  into  their  ordinary  existence,  and  wonder  no  less 
than  others  at  what  it  has  been  given  them  to  do. 

A  chance  lyric  composed  in  this  wise,  and  the  sole  performance  which  has 
interested  the  world  in  its  author,  has  frequently  seemed  to  the  latter  so  light  a 
thing  that  he  has  neglected  to  identify  his  name  with  its  success.  Scores  of  the 
ballads  which  mark  the  growth  of  our  English  poetry,  and  are  now  gathered 
and  edited  as  a  portion  of  its  history,  have  given  no  fame  to  the  minor  poets 
who  sang  them. 

Ere  days  that  deal  in  ana  swarmed 
Their  literary  leeches. 

Doubtless  not  a  few  of  those  notable  anonymous  pieces,  which  people  love 
to  attribute  to  some  favorite  author  or  hero,  have  been,  could  M'e  only  determine 
it,  the  single  productions  of  amateurs.  There  is  "  The  Lye,"  for  example, 
which  is  claimed  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  is  quite  good  enough  for  him  to 
have  written— is  better  than  anything  established  as  his  own — yet  whose  author- 
ship is  still  in  escrow  between  Raleigh,  Sylvester,  and  others  of  less  repute. 
There  are  some  plaintive  stanzas,  which  commence,  "  Defiled  is  my  name  full 
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sore,"  and  profess  to  be  the  lament  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyne  from  her  prison 
cell,  but  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  another  hand.  The  lovers  of  that  sol- 
dierly canticle,  "  How  Stands  the  Glass  Around  .'' "  indignant  that  so  lusty  and 
winsome  a  child  shoukl  be  a  foundling,  have  tried  to  fix  its  paternity  upon  Gen. 
James  Wolfe,  because  that  chivalrous  Englisher  delighted  in  it,  and  used  to 
troll  it  melodiously  across  the  board.  This  catch,  more  widely  recognized  by 
the  second  stanza — 

Why,  soldiers,  wliy 

Should  you  be  melancholy,  boys  ? 

Why,  soldiers,  why. 

Whose  business  'tis  to  die  ? 

is  indeed  the  perfection  of  a  soldier's  banqueting  song — not  only  pathetic  and 
musical,  but  with  cadences  of  rhythm  so  adjusted  that  it  has  a  pulsing  accent  at 
intervals  which  relate  to  the  drum-beat  and  the  martial  tread  of  ranks.  Any 
poet  might  be  glad  to  have  composed  it.  We  have  it,  as  copied  from  a  half-sheet 
of  music  printed  about  the  year  1710.  Perhaps  it  was  brought  over  from  the 
Low  Countries  by  Marlborough's  men  ;  yet  there  is  the  ring  of  Dryden's  meas- 
ures about  it,  and  a  poet,  whose  instinct  upon  such  matters  is  almost  unfaihng, 
has  declared  to  me  that  he  would  venture  to  ascribe  it  to  glorious  John  upon 
this  internal  evidence  alone.  The  authors  of  a  hundred  comparatively  modern 
ballads  and  ditties,  like  "  The  Children  in  the  Wood,"  "  Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye," 
"When  this  old  Cap  was  New,"  have  left  their  voices  alone  behind  them  ;  yet 
each  voice  seems  to  have  a  distinctive  quality  of  its  own.  Who  wrote  "The 
White  Rose,"  that  darling  little  conceit  of  a  Yorkish  lover  to  his  Lancastrian 
mistress?  The  twin  stanzas  have  become  a  jewel  upon  the  "stretched  fore- 
finger of  all  time."  James  Somerville  laid  violent  hands  upon  them,  early  in  the 
last  century,  remodelled  them,  and  added  three  verses  of  his  own,  each  weaker 
than  the  predecessor.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  many  pretty  wanderers  to  be  thus 
kidnapped  and  rechristened,  and  sometimes,  fortunately,  by  nobler  craft  than 
Somerville's,  to  be  changed  to  something  truly  rich  and  rare.  As  when  John 
Milton  based  "  II  Penseroso  "  upon  the  verses  "  In  Praise  of  Melancholy,"  com- 
mencing— 

Hence,  all  ye  vain  delights  I 

and  ending 

Here  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still,  gloomy  valley, 
Nothing's  so  dainty  sweet  as  lonely  melancholy. 

These  have  been  claimed  for  Fletcher,  since  he  inserted  them  in  his  play  of 
"  The  Nice  Valour,"  but  possibly  were  composed  by  Dr.  William  Strode,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Strode  is  also  thought 
to  have  written  a  lyric  often  quoted  as  Dryden's,  "The  Commendation  of 
Music,"  which  contains  some  delicate  lines  : 

Oh,  lull  me,  lull  me,  charming  air. 
My  senses  rocked  with  wonder  sweet  ! 
Like  snow  on  wool  thy  fallings  are. 
Soft  like  a  spirit  are  thy  feet. 

Campbell  found  the  key-note  of  his  resonant  naval  ode,  "  Ye  Mariners  ol 
England,"  in  the  lines  "  Ye  Gentlemen  of  England,"  written  by  Martyn  Parker 
so  long  before.  Burns  worked  over  the  old  North  Country  ballad  of  "  Sir  John 
Barleycorn,"  as  well  as  many  an  ancient  Scottish  song  ;  and  Shakespeare — but 
I  need  not  multiply  examples.  The  rude  strong  choruses  which  have  sprung 
up  in  great  campaigns,  or  at  times  of  revolutionary  excitement,  have  been  the 
offspring  of  single  minds,  though  verse  after  verse  has  been  mated  with  them  by 
the  people.     Such  are  the  burdens  of  the  French  "Malbrouck"  and  "  Ca  Ira," 
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the  Irish  "Shan  Van  Vocht,"  and  our  own  grim  battle-chorus  of  "John  Brown's 
Body  " — yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  they  had  not  ''growed  "  like  Top- 
sy,  without  the  formality  of  a  beginning.  I  take  it,  in  brief,  that  many  of  the 
noteworthy  anonymous  poems  were  the  handiwork  of  single-poem  makers. 
Artists  who  have  become  favorably  known  by  continuous  effort  are  not  care- 
less of  their  titles  to  successful  work,  nor  do  the  book-wrights  often  permit  spe- 
cimens of  the  acknowledged  masters  to  be  lost. 

The  composers  of  our  most  familiar  random  poems  are  of  several  types. 
First,  those  whose  one  inspiration  has  come  from  a  sentiment — like  the  love  of 
home,  of  country,  of  sweetheart,  of  wife  and  offspring.  Such  have  siing  because 
a  chance  emotion  would  have  vent,  and  their  song  has  found  a  greeting  in  the 
common  heart,  independently  of  much  artistic  right  to  consideration.  Ne.xt  are 
the  natural  rhymesters,  with  their  sound  antl  fury.  If  one  makes  verses  per- 
petually, the  odds  are  that  he  will  at  some  time  find  something  worth  to  say,  or 
that  he  will  hit  upon  a  theme  in  which  his  fellows  have  a  genuine  interest  ;  and 
when  these  chances  come  together,  the  result  is  a  popular  acceptation  of  what 
is  produced,  while  against  the  rest  of  the  author's  jingles  we  stop  our  ears. 
Again,  there  are  persons  of  high  culture  and  beautiful  thought,  who  have  the 
gift  of  expression,  but  who  have  neglected  its  practice,  either  being  sufficient 
unto  them-selves,  or  with  their  energies  so  diffused  in  other  walks  of  life  that 
they  have  only  yielded  in  a  gracious  or  impassioned  moment  to  utterance  of  the 
lays  for  which  we  gratefully  remember  them. 

A  fugitive  poem  thus  depends  for  its  preservation  upon  an  appeal  to  the  uni- 
versal emotions  ;  or,  through  its  real  merits,  gives  pleasure  to  cultured  minds, 
who  insure  it  ultimate  renown  by  Ruskin's  process  of  the  transfer  of  correct 
taste  from  the  judicious  to  the  unskilful.  Here  and  there  one  combines  these 
attractions,  and  thus  achieves  the  high  dual  purpose  of  art.  A  lyric  of  the  first 
kind  often  allies  itself  to  an  air  so  taking  that  we  can  hardl}'  say  whether  the 
poetry  or  the  music  has  made  the  hit.  But  some  verses,  like  "God  save  the 
King,"  are  such  utter  mouthing  that  their  entire  success  has  evidently  depended 
on  the  tune.  If  not,  old-time  British  loyalty  was  a  sentiment  beyond  modern 
comprehension.  Yet  there  are  happy  instances  in  our  own  language,  more  fre- 
quently among  the  Scotch  and  Irish  dialects,  of  "perfect  music  unto  noble 
words  ;  "  while  there  are  other  widely  popular  stanzas,  for  which  musical  com- 
posers have  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  consonant  melody,  and  thus  express  their 
very  sense. 

Among  poems  which  are  endeared  to  the  people  by  their  themes  is  that 
strictly  American  production,  "The  Bucket"  of  Samuel  Woodworth.  Without 
great  poetical  merit,  it  calls  up  simple  idyllic  memories  to  every  one  who  has 
been  a  country  boy,  whether  he  has  gained  in  manhood  the  prizes  of  life,  or  is 
still  a  trouble-tossed  wanderer.  To  most  Americans,  home  has  been  a  i)lace  to 
start  from,  and  only  loved  when  left  forever.  Yet  through  the  sentiment  of  home 
and  a  pleasant  sensuous  reminiscence  of  boyhood,  "  The  Bucket  "  has  found  its 
way  to  numberless  hearts.  And  Woodworth,  when  writing  it,  was  lifted,  for 
perhaps  the  only  time  in  his  life,  to  the  genuine  emotion  of  the  poet,  yearning 
after  the  sunny  meadows,  the  fons  splendidior  vitro^  and  the  moss-covered 
bucket  of  his  rustic  days.  He  was  indeed  a  tempest-beaten  fellow  ;  a  printer, 
born  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  and  a  hard-worked,  generally  unfortunate  hack  and 
journalist,  from  1816  down  to  his  death  in  1842.  Except  his  one  famous  song, 
I  can  find  nothing  worth  a  day's  remembrance  in  his  collected  poems,  of  which 
a  volume  was  published  in  1818,  and  again  in  1827.     Yet  he  wrote  other  pieces 
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in  the  same  metre  and  with  as  much  care  and  purpose.  His  patriotic  songs 
during  the  war  of  1812  had  a  wide  reading,  as  things  went  then.  All  are  of  tiie 
copy-book  order ;  his  was  a  tame,  didactic  mind  ;  he  never  wrote  but  one  poem, 
and  that  of  itself  preserves  his  name.  "  The  Bucket "  belongs  to  the  lower  or 
basic  strata  of  the  Parnassus  mountain- — the  emotional  (yet  here  it  occurs  to 
me  that  these  crop  out  again  near  the  apex,  as  in  some  lofty  dramatic  outburst, 
like 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child  !) 

and  this  household  poem,  w-ithout  the  factitious  aid  of  a  popular  air,  holds  a 
place  by  its  own  music  and  the  associations  which  it  conveys. 

Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  present  article  was  not  suggested  by  a  visit 
made  one  day  to  the  rooms  where  a  painter  has  translated  into  his  own  form  of 
expression  this  and  another  of  our  simplest  primary  lyrics.  Multitudes  are 
now  buying  the  pretty  chromo-lithographs  of  Jerome  Thompson's  paintings  of 
"  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  and  '•■  Home,  Sweet  Home  ;  "  nor  do  I  hesitate  to 
say  that  few  more  grateful  and  attractive  pictures,  within  the  means  of  the  aver- 
age country-dweller,  can  hang  upon  bis  walls,  than  these  truthful  representations 
of  the  birth-place  of  Samuel  Woodworth,  and  the  "Sweet  Home  "  of  John  Howard 
Payne."  * 

The  last-named  ditty,  though  still  more  obviously  depending  upon  a  senti- 
ment, has  a  world  of  help  from  the  air  to  which  it  was  composed.  Looking  at 
the  stirring  life  and  many  writings  of  its  author,  it  seems  strange  that  such  or- 
dinary stanzas  should  be  the  production  by  which  he  is  known,  and  here  men- 
tioned as  his  single  poem.  Payne  was  a  New  Yorker,  born  in  1792,  and,  by  an 
odd  coincidence,  his  first  essays  were  contributed  to  a  juvenile  paper  called 
"The  Fly,"  jjublished  by  Samuel  Woodworth  at  the  Boston  office,  where  the 
latter  learned  his  trade.  The  former  was  only  seventeen  years  old  when  he 
'made  a  famous  sensation  at  the  Park,  as  Young  Norval,  follov,'ing  it  up  with 
the  enactment  of  all  sorts  of  parts  at  many  American  theatres,  and  soon  play- 
ing as  second  to  George  Frederick  Cooke.  He  had  taken  to  the  stage  for  the 
support  of  a  widowed  mother,  breaking  off  a  collegiate  course  at  Union.  In 
1813  he  went  to  England  and  came  out  at  Drury  Lane  ;  then  turned  author 
again,  and  made  his  first  literary  success  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Brutus,"  which  he 
wrote  for  Edmund  Kean,  and  which  still  holds  "the  stage."  He  also  wrote 
"Virginius"  and  "  Therese,"  and  I  don't  know  what,  but  the  facts  about 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  may  bear  telling  again.  For  years  Payne  was  an  avail- 
able playwright  and  craftsman  in  the  London  dramatic  world.  When  Charles 
Kemble  became  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  he  purchased  a  batch  of  our  au- 
thor's manuscripts  for  the  gross  sum  of  ^230  ;  and  a  play  was  fished  out  from 
the  mess,  changed  by  Payne  into  an  opera,  and  produced  as  "  Clari,  the  JMaid 
of  Milan."  Miss  Tree,  the  elder  sister  of  Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  was  in  the  first 
cast,  and  sang  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  one  of  the  "gems"  of  this  piece.  It 
made  an  astounding  hit,  was  speedily  the  popular  favorite,  and  even  at  this  day 
we  may  say  that  the  air  and  words  are  the  surest  ke}-,  on  the  reappearance  of  a 
pet  dhui,  to  unlock  the  hearts  of  her  welcomers.  Those  who  were  present  will 
not  forget  the  return  of  Kellogg  to  our  Academy  on  the  19th  of  last  October, 
and  the  tenderness  and  grace  with  which  she  sang  them  ;  nor  the  encores  of  the 
audience,  and  the  flowers  which  dropped  around  her  till  she  seemed  like  a  me- 

*  This,  without  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  paintings  or  the  good  and  evil  effects  of  distributing  their 
lithographic  copies  among  the  people.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Mr.  Thompson's  pictures  have  the 
feeling  and  suggestiveness  of  the  songs  for  which  they  are  named  ;  and  the  colored  prints  are  the  most  care- 
fully finished  of  those  yet  produced  in  this  country. 
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lodious  bird  in  Eden.  "  Sweet  Home  "  was  only  reckoned  at  ^30  to  its  author, 
but  was  a  fortune  to  those  who  purchased  it.  In  1832,  100,000  copies  had  been 
sold  by  the  original  publisher,  and  the  profits  within  two  years  after  its  issue 
were  two  thousand  guineas.  For  all  this,  it  is  nothing  but  a  homely,  unpoetical 
statement  of  the  most  characteristic  sentiment  of  the  Teutonic  race.  The  mu- 
sic had  gained  no  former  triumph  ;  but  wedded  to  the  idea  of  home,  and  sounded 
in  Anglo-Saxon  ears,  it  became  irresistible,  and  will  hold  its  own  for  generations. 
"  'Midst  pleasures  and  palaces  "  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  but  match  it  with  the 
assertion  "  There's  no  place  like  Home  !  "  and  we  all  accept  the  one  for  the  sake 
of  the  other. 

Nor  is  it  strange  that  in  America — where  homes  are  so  transitory  and  people  are 
like  the  brooks  which  go  on  forever — this  sentiment  should  take  hold  as  firmly 
as  in  the  Motherland.  It  is  because  our  home-tenure  here  is  so  precarious  that 
we  cling  to  its  idealization.  Conversely,  we  have  little  of  that  itch  to  possess 
land — to  own  so  many  roods  of  earth  to  the  centre — which  our  adopted  citizens 
display.  The  Yankee  undervalues  the  attainable,  and  is  so  used  to  see  land  at 
low  rates  about  him  that  he  can  scarcely  understand  the  eagerness  with  which  a 
Frenchuian  or  German  receives  his  title-deeds  to  some  barren  hillside  in 
Pennsylvania  or  a  quarter  .section  along  the  overland  route. 

Payne  was  too  much  of  an  actor  to  be  a  poet.  His  youthful  features,  judg- 
ing from  the  likeness  taken  in  his  seventeenth  year,  were  of  a  singularly  mobile 
and  expressive  type.  Not  long  ago,  some  of  his  MSS.,  and  a  portrait  of  him 
in  later  manhood,  were  offered  for  sale  in  this  city,  as  a  part  of  a  virtuoso's  col- 
lection. The  face  there  given  would  readily  have  obtained  a  place  in  Eugene 
Benson's  gallery  of  those  which  are  beautiful  and  suggestive.  He  was,  also,  too 
much  of  a  playwright  and  author  to  become  a  great  actor ;  and  too  much  a  man 
of  affairs  to  stick  to  any  profession  continuously.  At  last  he  made  a  long-  re- 
tirement, as  Consul  at  Tunis,  and  might  have  produced  an  epic  if  he  had  known 
how.  Before  this,  his  employments  were  as  diverse  as  those  of  Shakespeare  ; 
but  the  gap  between  the  capacities  of  two  such  beings  is  wide  as  the  arch  from 
pole  to  pole,  though  they  stand  on  a  common  axis  of  chosen  work. 

As  for  Payne's  one  song,  it  would  seem  that  any  stanzas,  thus  widely  known 
and  endeared,  have  a  more  than  ordinary  claim  for  admission  to  a  collection 
which  aims  to  present  the  noteworthy  accepted  poetry  of  the  English  language. 
So  that,  while  glad  to  repeat  the  general  approval  of  Mr.  Dana's  volume,  and 
to  acknowledge  that  it  contains,  on  the  whole,  the  most  conscientious,  scholarly, 
and  catholic  presentation  which  has  yet  been  made — I  am  surprised  that  the 
critical  editor  has  not,  in  the  case  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  so  far  over- 
stepped his  limit  of  the  "  truly  beautiful  and  admirable  "  as  to  admit  it.  Of 
course  it  goes  to  the  rear  on  the  score  of  poetical  defects  ;  but  on  what  ground 
are  introduced  the  more  objectionable  stanzas  of  "God  Save  the  King.?"  As 
the  national  British  anthem  ?  But  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  is  the  people's  and 
children's  song  of  all  English-speaking  countries,  and  its  very  title  is  a  ple;i  for 
a  humble  corner  in  any  Household  Book  of  Poetry. 

Mention  of  "  God  Save  the  King"  suggests  national  hymns,  and  we  notice 
that  the  leading  patriotic  songs  of  France,  England,  and  the  United  States,  are 
the  single  works  of  their  authors,  unless  we  allow  George  Saville  Carey's  claim 
that  his  father  wrote  the  British  national  anthem,  and  give  credit  to  Queen  Hor- 
tense  for  the  words  as  well  as  the  pretty  music  of  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrie."  For 
Hortense,  with  all  her  faults,  was  a  sweet  musician  and  verse-maker,  and  exe- 
cuted other  agreeable  works  ;    yet  in  her  best-known   song   most   exactly  ex- 
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pressed  the  courtly,  chivalrous  vivacity  of  a  people  who  fight  and  make  love 
pari  passu,  and  gayly  interblend  their  patriotism,  gallantry,  and  love  of  fame. 
Both  the  poem  and  the  music  have  that  "quality"  which,  refined  by  culture,  so 
wins  us  in  the  minor  art  of  France.  Despite  their  "temporary  and  trivial"  na- 
ture they  have  other  claims  to  the  affection  of  her  people  than  the  accident  of  the 
Second  Empire.  After  all,  they  are  not  quite  the  thing,  and  the  French  Minister 
of  War  is  advertising  for  a  worthy  national  hymn.  He  will  scarcely  obtain  it 
from  a  leading  poet.  Mr.  Grant  White  has  told  us  how  national  hymns  are 
written  and  not  written,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  nearly  all  which  have  not  grown 
among  the  people,  have  resulted  from  the  glow  of  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of 
citizen-laymen,  with  whom  love  of  country  was  a  compelling  inspiration. 

The  "  Marseillaise  "  is  a  pre-eminent  example  of  a  single  lyrical  outburst  from 
the  soul  of  an  unprofessional  poet.  It  is  the  real  battle-hymn  of  an  oppressed 
France,  and  in  her  struggles  for  liberty  will  never  be  supplanted  by  any  manu- 
factured successor.  After  a  long  suppression,  it  was  again  made  the  national  song 
when  Louis  Philippe  gained  the  throne  by  the  revolution  of  1830  ;  but  when  the 
Citizen-King  forgot  his  citizenship,  he,  too,  was  compelled  to  flee  before  its 
chorus.  It  is  the  most  historical  and  dramatic  of  lyrics.  The  one  flight  which 
Rouguet-de-Lisle  took  was  that  of  an  eagle,  soaring  to  the  empyrean,  and  dis- 
daining a  lower  reach.  When  a  soldier  invades  the  province  of  the  i^oet,  com- 
poses such  a  song  at  a  single  heat,  and,  like  the  bards  of  old,  summons  from  his 
harp  the  music  that  shall  match  them,  it  is  not  safe  to  deny  anything  to  the  in- 
spiration of  mere  amateurs.  The  man's  whole  life  was  crowded  into  that  night 
at  Strasbourg,  and  with  it  all  the  frenzy  and  devotion  of  a  bleeding  land. 

Both  our  American  national  poems  are  the  compositions  of  lawyers,  who  are 
known  for  little  else  which  they  wrote,  outside  the  judicial  reports.  Neither 
seems  to  have  had  any  sacred  fury  in  his  nature  that  was  not  evoked  by  pa- 
triotism. That  which  Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson  gave  out  in  "  Hail,  Columbia," 
was  of  a  sufficiently  hum-drum  kind.  He  had  the  music  of  the  "  President's 
March  "  as  a  copy  before  him,  and  his  verses  are  little  better  or  worse  than  the 
air.  The  Judge  was  born  in  1770,  and  was  a  spruce  young  lawyer  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1798,  when  war  with  France  seemed  imminent,  and  Congress  was  hold- 
ing an  excited  session  at  Philadelphia.  He  wrote  his  ode  at  a  sitting,  for  the 
benefit  of  an  actor,  who  had  vainly  exhausted  the  poets  of  the  theatrical  com- 
pany, in  an  effort  to  adopt  words  to  the  stilted  march  then  most  in  favor.  Hop- 
kinson was  appealed  to  on  Saturday,  wrote  the  song  on  Sunday,  heard  it  from 
a  stage-box  on  the  next  evening  ;  and  it  made  a  great  sensation.  The  citizens 
joined  in  the  chorus  night  after  night,  and  the  jurist-author  found  himself  re- 
nowned for  life  by  a  rude  homily  upon  Columbia  in  prose  chopped  to  the  metre. 
He  was  afterward  a  member  of  Congress,  then  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  and  died  within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  at  the  good  old  age 
of  seventy-two. 

Francis  Scott  Key  swept  the  chords  more  tunefully  in  his  "  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  which  has  merits  that  would  give  it  a  leasehold,  independently  of  the 
spirited  music  to  which  it  was  composed.  Its  obvious  rhymes  and  adjectives — 
"haughty  host,"  "dread  silence,"  "foul  footsteps'  pollution,"  etc.,  are  little 
suited  to  the  naturalism  of  our  later  day,  but  the  burden, 

'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner  ;  O  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave  I 

was  that  which  a  popular  refrain  should  be,  tlie  strong  common  sentiment  of  a 
nation  ;  and  Key,  for  once  in  his  life,  expressed  the  feeling  of  a  true  poet.     He 
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died  shortly  after  Hopkinson,  whose  junior  he  was  by  seven  years.  He  wrote 
some  rehgious  pieces,  and  a  few  other  songs,  none  of  which  have  outh'ved  their 
period  ;  though  one,  '-On  the  Return  of  Decatur,"  had  a  brief  reputation.  It 
is  in  the  Adams-and-Liberty  metre  of  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  exem- 
plifies the  sing-song  rhythm  into  which  men  like  Woodworth  and  Key  are  apt 
to  fall,  and  which  often  commends  itself  to  the  popular  taste.  It  is  the  bacon- 
and-greens,  so  to  speak,  of  the  feast  of  song,  and  not  much  relished  by  culti- 
vated palates. 

That  most  original  and  resonant  lyric,  the  "  Carmen  Bellicosum  "  of  Guy 
Humphrey  McIMaster,  is  far  removed  from  these,  e.xcept  by  the  commom  theme 
of  defence  of  country.  Here  is  a  noble  chant  indeed  !  Trumbull,  in  his  pic- 
tures, effected  no  more  than  this  writer  has  given  us  with  a  single  dash  of  the 
pen — an  interpretation  of  the  very  spirit  of  '76.  The  Carmen  Bellicosum — 
every  one  will  recall  its  opening  verses. 

In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  Continentals 
Yielding  not. 

occupies  a  unique  position  among  English  lyrics.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in 
our  language  ;  'tis  the  ringing,  characteristic  utterance  of  an  original  man. 
There  is  a  perfect  wedding  of  sense  to  sound,  and  of  both  to  the  spirit  of  the 
theme.  To  include  a  picture  often  ruins  a  song  ;  but  here  we  have  the  knot  of 
patriots  clustered  upon  a  battle-hillside,  the  powder  cracking  amain,  the  old- 
fashioned  colonel  galloping  with  drawn  sword,  and  as 

Rounder,  rounder,  rounder,  roars  the  old  six-pounder, 
Hurling  death, 

it  seems  a  heavier  piece  of  ordnance,  and  charged  with  weightier  issues,- than 
the  whole  park  of  artillery  in  a  modern  armament. 

This  song  will  last  with  the  memory  of  revolutionary  days.  I  know  little  of 
its  author,  save  that  he  is  also  a  law3'er  and  a  judge,  presiding  over  the  Steuben 
County  Court  in  this,  his  native  State.  He  is  now  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  must  have  been  quite  young  v/hen  his  "  Carmen  "  appeared  in  the  old  "  Knick- 
erbocker Magazine."  If  a  stripling  attorney  will  enter  the  minstrel  lists,  sound 
such  a  potent  blast,  then  withdraw  himself  to  the  happy  life  of  a  country-gentle- 
man, nor  be  heard  again  through  all  these  years,  he  also  must,  for  the  present, 
be  numbered  in  our  catalogue  of  the  single-poem  poets. 

McMaster  is  a  Scotch  or  North-Irish  patronymic,  and  the  Scotch  have 
ever  been  in  the  custom  of  producing  fugitive  lyrics  of  a  true  poetical  quality. 
These  ditties  relate  more  frequently  to  the  strongest  of  all  emotions — that  of 
love  between  man  and  woman — than  to  the  love  of  home  or  fatherland.  Two  of 
the  sweetest  will  at  once  recur  to  the  reader.  "  Auld  Robin  Gray  "  was  com- 
posed by  Anne  Lyndsay,  afterward  Lady  Barnard,  as  long  ago  as  1772,  at  Bal- 
carras  in  Fife.  Her  father  was  the  Earl  of  that  ilk.  She  was  an  elegant, 
spirited  girl,  not  yet  out  of  her  teens,  when  an  old  air,  set  to  a  loose  old  song, 
"  The  Bridegroom  grat  when  the  sun  gaed  doun,"  gave  her  a  motive  for  her  work. 
The  lassie  had  learned  the  tune,  in  such  mischievous  ways  as  our  liberal  maids 
doubtless  know  of  in  these  prudish  times,  and  thought  the  pensive  measure  de- 
served more  fitting  words.  She  chose  for  her  text  the  world-wide  plaint  that 
"  Crabbed  Acre  and  Youth  cannot  live  together" — a  theme  as  ancient  in  En<disli 
as  Chaucer's   "  January  and  May  " — took  the  name  of  Gray  from  an  old  herd  in 
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the  vicinage,  and  wrote  as  sweet  and  patlietic  a  ballad  as  exists  in  any  tongue 
The  first  stanza, 

When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld  and  the  kye  at  hame. 

is  now,  I  believe,  the  only  one  sung  to  the  antique  tune.  From  the  second, 
"Young  Jamie  lov'd  me  weel,"  to  the  close,  the  music,  written  thirty  years  since 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Lewes,  is  still  most  in  use.  Lady  Anne's  ballad  was  not  given  to 
the  public  till  1776,  and,  as  it  at  once  became  famous,  a  prolonged  dispute  arose 
concerning  its  authorship.  Modesty  prevented  the  authoress  from  claiming 
her  laurels.  How  could  a  debonair  young  maiden  own  herself  familiar  with 
the  wanton  ditty,  "  The  Bridegroom  grat  ?  "  Not  till  she  had  been  many  years 
the  wedded  wife  of  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  and  the  shadows  of  death  were  close 
at  hand,  did  she  write  her  letter  to  Sir  Walter,  avowing  the  authorship,  and  nar- 
rating at  length  what  I  have  briefly  told.  She  composed  a  few  other  verses, 
but  nothing  to  compare  with  the  ballad  for  which  we  remember  her  name. 

There  is  pretty  good  warrant  for  saying  that  the  soldiers'  darling,  "  Annie 
Laurie,"  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Fingland,  who  courted  Anne,  a  fair 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Laurie,  the  first  baronet  of  Maxwelton.  This  was  near 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  The  song,  as  it  now  exists,  is  generally 
classed  as  anonymous  in  our  anthologies  ;  but  has  been  so  refined  and  annealed 
through  various  crucibles  that  the  current  version  is  quite  diflferent  from  the  two 
stanzas  which  Douglas  wrote,  and  certainly  more  artistic.  His  are  thus  given 
in  the  "Ballad  Book,"  which  contains  the  earliest  printed  copy: 

Maxwelton  banks  are  bonnie 

Where  early  fa's  the  dew  ; 
Where  I  and  Annie  Laurie 

Made  up  the  promise  true  ; 
Made  up  the  promise  true, 

And  never  forget  will  I, 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doun  and  die. 

She's  backit  like  a  peacock, 

She's  breistit  like  a  swan, 
She's  jimp  about  the  middle. 

Her  waist  you  weel  micht  span  ; 
Her  waist  you  weel  micht  span  ; 

And  she  has  a  rolling  eye, 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doun  and  die. 

The  heroine's  rolling  eye  cast  its  glances  away  from  poor  Douglas,  and  she 
married  a  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Craigdarrock,  who  found  some  better  mode  of  win- 
ning a  maiden's  heart  than  singing  under  her  window-panes.  After  all,  the 
pleasure  is  as  great  in  loving  as  in  being  loved  ;  and,  to  put  the  matter  allegori- 
cally,  Apollo,  indignant  at  the  slight  inflicted  by  Venus  upon  his  servant,  gave 
him,  unawares,  a  seat  in  his  temple,  and  ordained  that,  for  centuries,  lovers 
should  sing  the  song  of  him  who  sang  in  vain. 

What  manlier  love-poetry  was  ever  written  than  the  verses,  "  To  his  Mis- 
tress," of  James  Grahame,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  wherein  he  vowed 

I'll  make  thee  famous  by  my  pen. 
And  glorious  by  my  sword  ! 

The  poem  itself  fulfilled  half  the  pledge.  More  than  two  hundred  vears 
have  gone  by,  and  still  no  lines  are  more  often  quoted  than  this  quatrain  from 
the  same  lyric  : 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small. 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 
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Not  more  famous  is  the  distich, 

Stone  -walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage, 

from  Dick  Lovelace's  stanzas  "  To  Althaea,  from  Prison  ;  "  though  the  hand- 
some cavalier  left  many  another  ditty  to  distinguish  him  from  our  birds  of  a 
single  flight.  The  lines  here  mentioned  are  the  second  example  we  have 
reached  of  the  music,  real  or  imagined,  of  imprisoned  songsters  ;  and  to  them 
I  might  add  the  Latin  verses,  "//^  Dura  Catena,^''  attributed  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots — certainly  the  one  poem  written  by  the  Fayre  Gospeller,  Anne  Askewe, 
who  was  burned  at  the  stake  by  command  of  brutal  and  dying  Harry,  in  1546. 
After  her  last  examination  upon  the  rack,  she  was  inspired  to  utter,  in  a  New- 
gate cell,  the  heroic  defiance  : 

Like  as  the  arnied  knight 

Appointed  to  the  field, 
With  this  world  will  I  fight, 

And  faith  shall  be  my  shield. 

We  can  well  believe  the  statement  of  one  who  saw  the  girl  led  to  execution,  that 
"  she  had  an  angel's  countenance  and  a  smiling  face."  Poor  Anne's  verses  have 
been  preserved  rather  for  her  story's  sake  and  for  their  religious  ardor,  than 
for  poetical  excellence  ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  hymns,  and  fugitive  lyrics  ani- 
mated with  religious  hope  or  aspiration,  have  a  fairer  chance,  other  things  being 
equal,  of  obtaining  a  continued  hearing  than  almost  any  class — those  appealing 
to  the  "  master  passion  "  alone  excepted.  Reflective  poems,  tinged  with  that 
melancholy  which  comes  to  one  chastened  by  the  experiences  of  life,  are  also 
widely  in  favor. 

"  I  would  not  live  Alway"  has  everywhere  made  the  name  of  our  vener- 
able citizen.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  a  household  word.  He  wrote  it  many  years  since, 
with  no  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  used  for  the  devotions  of  the  church,  but 
has  long  seen  it  in  the  hymnology  of  most  Protestant  denominations,  and  en- 
countered many  pseudo-claimants  to  its  authorship.  Among  these  I  knew  an 
old  printer,  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  who  imagined  he  had  composed  it,  and 
periodically  filled  a  column  in  the  village  newspaper  with  evidence  to  further  his 
claim.  But  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  title  cannot  be  shaken.  Another  poem,  upon  a 
kindred  theme,  though  with  the  element  of  hope  omitted,  was  popular  with  the 
sad  Calvinists  of  the  last  generation,  but  had  almost  faded  out,  when  an  acci- 
dental connection  with  the  name  of  President  Lincoln  gave  it  a  new  lease  of 
life,  which  may  continue  with  the  memory  of  the  great  Liberator.  He  was  so 
fond  of  repeating  the  monody, 

O  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 

that  by  some  persons  he  was  credited  with  its  composition,  until  the  press  rec- 
ognized the  work  of  William  Knox,  who  died  A.  D.  1825,  at  Edinburgh,  in  his 
thirty-seventh  year.  These  lines  are  expressive  of  a  brooding  Scotch  melan- 
choly, pitched  in  a  minor  religious  key,  and  in  certain  moods  not  ineffective  as  a 
quaint  and  forceful  meditation  upon  an  ever-pressing  theme.  Their  whole  mo- 
tive is  condensed  in  the  terse  old  formula,  "  All  flesh  is  grass  ;  "  but  a  Sicilian 
poet,  the  pagan  Moschus,  found  even  tliis  an  insutllcient  image  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  mortality.  Let  me  give  a  naked  translation  (from  the  wonderful  Epi- 
taph of  Bion),  of  the  most  sorrowful  passage  ever  constructed  outside  of  He- 
brew writ : 

Even  the  mallows — alas  !  alas  ! — when  once  in  the  garden 

They,  or  the  pale-grccn  parsley  and  crisp-growing  anise,  have  perished, 

Afterward  they  will  live  and  flourish  again  at  their  season ; 
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We,  the  great  and  brave,  or  the  wise — when  death  has  benumbed  us — 

Deaf  in  the  hollow  ground  a  silent,  infinite  slumber 

Sleep ;  forever  we  lie  in  the  trance  that  knnweth  no  waking. 

The  drear  and  homely  verses  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  favorite  poem  have  already 
gained  the  suflrage  of  those  gentlemen  whose  favor  is  such  an  omen  of  longev- 
ity— the  makers  of  school-books.  I  find  it  in  the  latest  "  Reader,"  along  with 
such  selections  as  Lincoln's  "  Address  at  Gettysburg,"  Read's  "  Sheridan's 
Ride,"  Bayard  Taylor's  "  Scott  and  the  Veteran,"  Whittier's  "  Barbara  Freit- 
chie,"  and  other  new-born  pieces,  v.hich  are  to  the  rising  generation  what  the 
"Speech  of  Patrick  Henry,"  "Marco  Bozzaris,"  or  "Stand!  the  Ground's 
Your  Own,  My  Braves  !  "  were  to  ourselves,  a  few — it  seems  a  very  few — sum- 
mers and  winters  ago. 

Sexagenarians  can  remember  the  notoriety  given  Herbert  Knowles — an  Eng- 
lish youth  who  died  at  Canterbury  in  his  twentieth  year — by  Robert  Southey, 
who  set  him  forth  in  the  "London  Quarterly"  as  a  second  Kirke  White. 
Knowles  was  a  precocious  religious  poet,  and  his  surviving  verses  ^re  "  Lines 
Written  in  the  Churchyard  of  Richmond,"  to  the  text,  Matt,  xvii.,  4: 

Methinks  it  is  good  to  be  here  ! 

If  thou  wilt,  let  us  build,  but  to  whom? 

These  will  appear  in  many  future  compilations  ;  and  so  will  the  thoughtful  num- 
bers of  our  own  countrywoman,  Harriet  Winslow  : 

Why  thus  longing,  thus  forever  sighing 
For  the  far-off,  unattained  and  dim  ? 

But  a  more  impassioned  and  elevated  single  poem  is  that  fervent  composition 
imagined  to  have  been  written  by  "  Milton  on  his  Blindness  " — the  work  of  a 
Quaker  lady,  Elizabeth  Lloyd,*  of  Philadelphia.  I'hese  truly  "noble  numbers  " 
deserve  the  attention  which  they  gained  upon  their  first  appearance,  at  which 
time  paragraphists  went  so  far  as  to  call  them  Milton's  own,  and  credit  them 
to  an  Oxford  edition  of  his  poems.  They  are  not  Miltonic  in  the  least,  but 
exhibit  a  rapturous  inspiration,  and  of  themselves  have  insured  their  writer 
a  long  regard. 

Occasionally,  straightforward  rhymes,  with  a  moral,  like  "  The  Three  Warn- 
ings "  of  Mrs.  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi — Johnson's  Mrs.  Thrale — have  held  their 
own,  either  for  their  shrewd  wisdom,  or  for  the  associations  connected  with  their 
author. 

But  which  of  all  the  asteroids  that  have  passed  before  our  vision — whether 
tinged  with  a  domestic,  patriotic,  amorous,  or  sombre  light — will  be  longer  or 
more  lovingly  regarded  than  the  children's  own  poem  and  dearest — "  'Twas  the 
Night  before  Christmas?"  written  for  them  so  daintily  by  a  sage  college  pro- 
fessor, Clement  C.  Moore,  to  wit,  long  time  a  resident  of  this  old  Dutch  city, 
and  deceased  (peace  to  his  ashes  !)  hardly  more  than  four  or  five  years  ago.  "  A 
Visit  from  St.  Nicholas  "  is  dear  to  the  little  ones  for  its  exquisite  fancies  and 
the  annual  legend,  and  to  us  all  for  our  beautiful  memories  of  childhood  and 
home.  It  is  linked  with  the  natal  festival  of  Christendom,  is  entirely  true  to  its 
purpose,  and  finished  as  deftly  as  if  the  author  had  been  a  professional  poet. 
Few  of  those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  who  know  every  word  of  this 
sparkling  fantasia,  have  been  familiar  with  the  details  of  his  quiet  and  industri- 
ous life.  He  was  born  in  1779,  and  grew  up  a  studious  philologist,  as  his  He- 
brew and  English  lexicon,  issued  in  1809,  still  attests.  Twelve  years  afterward 
he  was  made  Professor  of  Biblical  Learning  in  the  New  York  Episcopal  Theo- 

*  Now  Mrs.  E   L.  Howell. 
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logical  Seminary,  and  more  lately  took  the  chair  of  Oriental  and  Greek  Litera- 
ture. Despite  all  this,  and  rich  besides,  he  wrote  poetry,  and  a  volume  of  his 
rhymes  appeared  in  1844.  They  were  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  except  the  poem 
which  I  would  have  gone  far  to  hear  him  repeat  in  his  old,  old  age,  and  for 
which  my  younger  readers  must  always  remember  his  venerable  name. 

Let  us  not  overlook  a  lyric,  of  which  many  have,  probably,  already  thought 
— the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe's  "Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore."  No  fugitive  piece 
has  had  a  wider  or  more  potential  circulation  than  this  school-boy  favorite  ;  yet 
who,  besides  the  men  of  letters,  have  troubled  themselves  concerning  its  au- 
thor, or  known  of  other  graceful  verses  by  his  hand?  A  few  have  read  the 
song  which  he  made  to  the  Irish  air,  "  Grammachree."  It  is  said  that  he  sang 
the  music  over  until  it  affected  him  to  tears,  and  impelled  him  to  write  his 
equally  pathetic  lament,  in  such  stanzas  as  the  following : 

If  I  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died 

I  might  not  weep  for  thee  ; 
But  I  forgot  when  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  couldst  mortal  be. 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er,* 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  shouldst  smile  no  more  ! 

But  we  must  here  cease  our  observation  of  poets  who  come  strictly  within 
the  prescribed  limits  of  the  telescopic  field.  I  have  barely  space  enough  for 
reference  to  a  few  of  those  whose  reputation  has  been  won  by  life-long  devotion 
to  their  art,  yet  of  whose  respective  productions  some  one  piece  has,  in  each  in- 
stance, gained  the  world's  ear,  and  often  to  the  neglect  of  other  excellent  works. 
The  poems  hitherto  considered  are  more  widely  known  than  their  authors  ; 
while  to  name  a  poet  of  the  class  to  which  I  now  allude,  is  to  start  in  the  mind 
the  key-measure  of  his  representative  poem.  Examples  of  this  effect  are  al- 
ways numerous,  and  especially  in  present  remembrance  of  the  poets  who  wrote 
long  ago — Time  so  winnows  out  and  sets  apart  the  general  choice,  whether  it 
be  such  coarse  healthful  grain  as  that  from  which  jovial  Bishop  Still  brewed  his 
«  Good  Ale  "— 

Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare  ; 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold  ; 
But  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enough, 

Whether  it  be  new  or  old  ! 

or  the  golden  barley  on  which  singing  birds  like  Thomas  Lodge  and  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  had  fed,  ere  they  warbled  such  dainty  lyrics  as  "  Love  in  my  bosom  like 
a  Bee,"  and  "  You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night."  These  two,  and  many  another 
canticle  of  their  period,  you  can  find  in  R.  H.  Stoddard's  most  choice  selection 
of  English  "  Melodies  and  Madrigals."  Are  James  Shirley  and  Edmund  Wal- 
ler popularly  remembered  by-single  lyrics  ?  Nearly  so,  tor  in  the  one  case  the 
two  stanzas  of  Shirley's  "Victorious  Men  of  Earth,"  with  the  alteration  of  a 
couplet,  would  be  in  the  stately  measures  of  that  grandest  and  most  solemn  of 
of  our  minor  poesies,  "  Death's  Final  Conquest," 

Tlie  glories  of  our  birth  .ind  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things. 

while  the  feeling  and  theme  of  the  two  lyrics  are  alike,  and,  though  each  is  per- 
fect in  itself,  they  read  like  portions  of  a  divided  poem.  And  Waller's  name 
is  still  popularly  connected  with  "  Go,  Lovely  Rose,"  and  "  On  a  Girdle,"  out 
of  the  whole  mass  of  his  songs,  epistles,  epitaphs,  and  panegyrics,  though  I'ro- 

*  The  blemish  in  this  line  would  not  be  overlooked  by  a  poet  of  Wolfe's  quality,  in  these  days  of  mosaic 
art. 
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fessor  Lowell,  in  his  delightful  citation  of  Dryden,  and  perhai^s  animated  by 
that  scorn  of  Waller's  truckling  which  every  true  and  noble  poet  must  feel, 
says  that  the  latter  has  lived  mainly  on  the  credit  of  a  single  couplet  in  the 
lines  closing  his  "  Divine  Poesy." 

The  late  English  period,  however,  is  all  that  I  can  glance  at.  To  mention 
John  Logan  is  to  revive  the  "  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,"  yet  tis  by  no  means  certain 
that  Logan  did  not  refine  this  standard  poem  from  the  crude  metal  left  by  his 
friend  Michael  Bruce.  His  song  on  a  wild  old  theme,  touched  by  so  many  mel- 
odists, "  The  dowie  dens  of  Yarrow,"  deserves  as  long  a  reputation  ;  though  of 
all  the  Yarrow  ballads,  that  by  William  Hamilton,  "  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bon- 
nie,  bonnie  bride  !  "  is  the  nonpareil.  Every  one  has  been  affected  by  the  sim- 
plicity, music,  and  exquisite  pathos  of  CaroHne  Oliphant,  the  Baroness  Nairn's 
"  Land  o'  the  Leal :  " 

I'm  wearin'  awa',  Jolm, 

Like  snow-wreaths  in  thaw,  John ; 

I'm  wearin'  awa' 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

The  author  died  in  1845,  ^t  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  years,  and  throughout  her 
life  wrote  poetry,  some  of  it  humorous,  which  was  quite  the  fashion  in  Scotland. 
"  The  Laird  o'  Cockpen "  had  a  wide  reading,  and  is  excellent  of  its  kind. 
There  was  Susanna  Blamire,  the  "  Muse  of  Cumberland,"  who  made  sweet  use 
of  the  border  dialect  in  her  ballads  and  songs.  "  The  Siller  Crown  "  is  always 
associated  with  her  name  : 

And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire, 

And  siller  hae  to  spare, 
Gin  ye'll  consent  to  be  his  bride 
Nor  think  o'  Donald  mair. 

There,  also,  is  Sheridan's  granddaughter,  Lady  Dufferin,  who  has  composed 
very  many  lyrics,  but  is  known  by  her  most  beautiful  ballad,  "  The  Irish  Emi- 
grant's Lament,"  sometimes  wrongly  credited  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Norton.  The 
words  of  "  I'm  Sitting  on  the  Stile,  Mary  !  "  and  the  genuine  melody  to  which  they 
are  sung,  have  that  about  them  which  will  last.  Did  Dennis  Florence  M'Car- 
thy  or  John  Francis  Waller  write  "  Dance  hght,  for  my  heart  lies  under  your 
feet,  love  ? "  I  should  like  to  know,  for  equal  authorities  ascribe  it  to  one 
and  the  other,  and  it  is  too  graceful  an  Irish  ballad  to  go  a-begging ;  'tis  almost 
as  good  as  the  song  of  Irish  songs,  Allingham's  "  Lovely  Mary  Donnelly." 
Of  Thomas  Noel's  "  Rhymes  and  Rouadelays,"  published  in  London,  1841,  the 
poem  all  know  is  a  strange  and  grotesque  lyric,  "  T^he  Pauper's  Drive,"  with  its 
dreary  burden  : 

Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones  ! 

He's  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns. 

Perhaps  "Give  xne  the  Old,"  written  by  R.  H.. Messenger,  a  Bostonian,  from 
the  theme  "  Old  Wine  to  Drink,"  etc.,  should  have  been  included  with  the  class 
first  under  review^  The  New  Yorker,  James  Aldrich,  made  verses  innumerable, 
but  we  only  speak  of  two  little  stanzas,  entitled  "  A  Death  Bed,"  so  curiously 
like  and  unlike  Hood's  "  We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  Night."  The 
names  of  three  poets,  and  on  whom  in  the  South  ha v^e  fallen  their  mantles.'' 
— quickly  bring  to  mind  three  songs  which  won  them  most  lovers  ;  reme'mber- 
ing  the  scholar,  poet,  and  enthusiast,  Richard  Henry  Wilde,  one  finds  himself, 
murmuring  that  soft  perfection,  "  My  Life  is  like  the  summer  Rose  ;  "  next 
comes  Edward  C.  Pinkney's  chivalrous  "  Health  ;  "  "I  drink  this  cup  to  one 
made  np  of  loveliness  alone  !  "  and  with  mention  of  Philip  Pendleton  Cooke, 
all  think  of  ''  Florence  Vane,"  which,  however,  is  a  close  study  after  E.  A, 
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Poe.  The  latter  is  himself  constantly  entitled  the  author  of  "  The  Raven,"  yet, 
for  true  poetical  qualities,  his  "  Annabel  Lee,"  "  Haunted  Palace,"  "  The  City 
in  the  Sea,"  and  tliat  remarkable  .dithyrambic  fantasy,  "The  Bells,"  are  more 
valued  by  the  selectest  taste.  Why  does  every  one  speak  of  the  late  General 
Morris  as  the  writer  of  "  Woodman,  SjDare  that  Tree  .'' "  Because  this  lyric, 
almost  as  widely  known  as  ''  Sweet  Plome,"  has  the  simple  elements  of  a  song 
proper,  and  in  this  respect  might  not  have  been  so  good  if  the  author  had  been 
a  greater  poet.  I  think  it  deserves  a  corner,  opposite  the  other,  in  any  liberal 
collection  of  our  songs.  Hoffman's  "  Sparkling  and  Bright  "  had  a  like  trick  of 
catching  the  public  ear.  The  Rev.  Ralph  Hoyt,  who  once  published  a  .-olume  of 
quaint  and  original  poems,  is  known  as  the  author  of  "  Old,"  and  he  has  been 
so  long  silent  that  it  is  not  wholly  my  fault  if  he  is  not  reckoned  with  the  list 
of  contemporaries.  Two  fugitive  lyrics,  now  in  my  mind,  may  belong  rather 
to  the  classification  first  made,  though  why  I  should  here  select  them,  I  can 
hardly  tell.     One  is  "The  Voice  of  the  Grass," 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  evtrj-vvhere  ! 

by  Sarah  Roberts,  of  New  Plampshire.  The  other — who  is  it  by  ? — "  In  Sum- 
mer when  the  days  were  long."  Each  was  composed  by  a  true  poet,  and  is 
an  addition  to  literature  in  its  unpretending  way. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  our  main  purpose.  The  fortunate  single- 
poems,  before  mentioned,  were  either  the  spirited  efforts  of  amateurs,  or  the 
sole  hits  achieved  by  the  Quinces  and  Triplets  of  their  day.  If  a  person  of  cul- 
ture has  made,  with  easy  hand,  a  chance  success  ;  or,  if  patient  dullards  woo 
our  gracious  Thea  until  they  flatter  her  into  a  smile  of  favor,  or  steal  upon  an 
unguarded  moment  to  catch  certain  echoes  of  her  voice  ;  all  this  is  nothing  in 
behalf  of  amateur  art — nor  are  they  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  consecrated 
poets.  For  the  latter  can,  with  certainty,  again  and  again,  excel  the  random 
work  of  those  who  come  not  in  by  the  appointed  door.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  minor  art  of  our  most  approved  poets  is  made  up  of  pieces,  each  of  which,  if 
the  only  specimen  of  its  author,  might  have  received  preservation  as  an  attrac- 
tive fugitive  poem.  We  need  not  mention  the  great  names  of  the  past,  but  can 
any  doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case  with  Browning's  "  Evelyn  Hope,"  and 
"  How  they  brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix  ;  "  with  Tennyson's  "  May 
Queen,"  "  Bugle  Song,"  "  Come  into  the  Garden,  Maud  ;  "  with  Longfellow's 
"  Excelsior  ;  "  Lowell's  "  The  Courtin'."  and  "  To  a  Dandelion  ;  "  Bryant's 
"The  Battle-Field  ; "  with  those  exquisite  quatrains  by  Aldrich,  "Ah,  sad  are 
they  who  know  not  love  !  "  with  Boker's  "  Dirge  for  Phil  Kearney,"  Win- 
ter's beautiful  lyric,  "  Love's  Queen,"  Taylor's  "  Bedouin  Song,"  and  "  Daugh- 
ter of  Egypt ;  "  with  Swinburne's  "If  love  were  what  the  rose  is  ;  "  or,  indeed, 
with  scores  of  other  imaginative  and  finished  specimens  of  these  and  other  masr 
ter-hands  ?  For  1  have  mentioned  the  foregoing  at  merest  hap-hazard,  as  mi- 
nor productions  likely,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to  have  become  endeared  to 
the  people  or  the  critical  few,  and  each  for  itself  to  have  preserved  an  author's 
name. 

Hereafter,  more  than  ever,  there  will  be  no  royal  road  to  the  honors  of  the 
poet.  It  is  necessary,  in  this  period,  that  every  cabinet  picture  or  sketch  should 
show  the  hand  of  the  master,  and  be  a  gem  of  its  kind.  More  is  required  to 
make  good  work  distinctive.  High  technical  finish  is  so  well  understood,  that 
it  is  again  asked  of  the  poet,  not  only  that  he  shall  have  the  art  of  sweet-saying, 
but  that  he  shall  have  something  to  say.  Mrs.  Browning  sings  of  the  great 
Pan,  down  among  the  river  reeds,  "  making  a  poet  out  of  a  man  ; "  but  often  I 
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wish  some  power  would  make  moi  out  of  plenty  of  the  modern  poets.  A 
painter  has  to  look  through  the  Old  World  for  his  masterpieces,  and  to  sit  long 
at  the  feet  of  his  elders  for  the  secrets  of  color  and  form  ;  but  the  versifier's 
greatest  models  are  at  hand  in  every  village  library,  and  the  contagion  which 
the  press  brings  to  our  doors  constantly  leads  hundreds  to  mistake  inclination 
for  power,  or  an  imitative  knowledge  of  the  tecluiiqtie  of  poetry  for  a  true  inspi- 
ration. They  catch  the  knack  of  making  such  verses  as  only  genius  could  have 
invented  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  then  might  justly  have  won  them  laurels. 

Thus  no  art  is  so  easy  as  that  of  poetry  ;  but  in  none  is  it  so  difficult  to 
achieve  a  distinctive  individuality.  It  is  the  lowest  and  highest  of  arts.  In  it, 
more  than  in  any  other,  amateur  work  is  to  be  discouraged,  as  most  easily  es- 
sayed, and  as  fostering  dilettanteism  and  corrupt  taste.  There  is  little  danger 
of  sending  away  angels  unawares.  I  was  in ,  the  studio  of  a  wise  and  famous 
painter,  who  has  learned  the  secrets  of  the  dawn,  when  a  young  aspirant  came 
with  a  specimen  of  his  work,  and  sought  counsel  as  to  his  adoption  of  the 
painter's  art  as  a  calling  for  life.  My  friend  looked  at  the  sketch,  kindly  talked 
with  the  youth  of  a  painter's  struggles  and  self-denials,  and  of  the  tide  con- 
stantly pressing  the  finest  genius  back  from  its  goal,  and  so  sent  his  listener 
away  with  few  words  of  encouragement  or  hope.  "  Nov/,"  said  I.  "you  know- 
that  boy's  picture  had  merit;  why  did  you  treat  him  so  harshly?"  He  an- 
swered, "  If  he  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  this  will  make  no  difference  ;  he  will 
paint  on,  though  the  ghost  of  Raphael  should  warn  him  to  give  way  ;  and  will 
succeed  in  his  art.  If  he  has  not,  I  am  doing  him  the  highest  benefit  by  keep- 
ing from  him  that  '  crown  of  sorrow  '  which  is  inevitable  for  one  who  has  not 
clearly  discerned  the  true  purpose  of  his  life." 

Edmund  C.  Stedman. 


THE   DREAM-CHILD. 


I   AM  followed  by  a  spirit, 
In  my  sorrow  and  my  mirth  ; 
'Tis  the  spirit  of  an  infant, 
Dying  almost  at  its  birth, 
Unlamented,  yet  how  dear, 
Since,  unseen,  I  know  'tis  near ! 

Would,  if  only  for  a  moment, 

As  I  feel  it,  I  could  see, 
In  the  light  of  heavenly  beauty. 

Sitting  on  its  father's  knee  ! 
It  would  dry  this  hopeless  tear, 
Dropping  now,  it  is  so  near  ! 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 


THE   LANMAN    SCANDAL. 


MRS.  WILLIAM  LANMAN  gazed  idly  out  into  the  faded,  sickly  sun- 
shine of  the  October  afternoon,  looking  herself,  sad,  faded,  sickly. 
Beyond  this  look  there  was  nothing  very  noticeable  in  Mrs.  Lanman's  appear- 
ance. She  was  a  woman  of  thirty-five  or  thereabout,  with  a  slender,  sunken 
figure,  a  pale,  pinched  face  ;  yet  someway  her  expression  of  combined  physical 
and  mental  suffering  was  interesting:  it  hinted  a  capacity  for  passionate  concen- 
tration, and  suggested  the  temperament  which  coils  itself  in  an  idea  to,  perhaps, 
spin  a  shroud  of  it. 

The  room  which  Mrs.  Lanman  occupied  was  costly  and  luxurious.  There 
were  fruits,  flowers,  and  books  around,  with  some  phials,  glasses,  and  such  other 
belongings  as  indicated  the  inmate  an  invalid.  Mrs.  Lanman's  own  appearance 
bore  out  this  indication.  She  wore  a  wrapper  of  violet  faye,  and  a  little  Cluny 
cap  with  violet  ribbons,  both  tasteful,  and  worn  with  the  air  of  a  woman  to  whom 
tasteful  things  are  a  matter  of  course.  The  window  by  which  she  sat  looked 
upon  a  broad,  fashionable  avenue,  where  the  jjale  sluggish  sunshine  lay  slant 
on  the  opposite  house-fronts,  and  lines  of  carriages,  with  elegant,  listless 
occupants  were  coming  and  going,  coming  and  going,  through  the  long  after- 
noon. 

The  hours  went  monotonously  as  Mrs.  Lanman  watched.  The  faint  sun- 
shine shrank  away,  and  a  tone  of  cool,  solid  purple  settled  upon  the  street  in  its 
stead.  Once  in  a  while  Mrs.  Lanman  turned  her  face  from  the  window,  and  lay 
back  for  a  moment  in  her  easy-chair,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  side  with  a  gesture 
that  was  partly  as  if  her  stays  were  tight,  and  partly  as  if  her  heart  ached.  Then 
she  roused  herself  and  resumed  her  watch.  As  the  daylight  waned  she  leaned 
her  face  nearer  to  the  window,  straining  her  eyes  persistently  in  one  direction. 
By  degrees  the  street  grew  emptier  ;  a  few  carriages  bowled  along  as  if  belated, 
and  in  the  opposite  windows  they  were  beginning  to  light  the  gas-burners  and 
pull  down  the  shades. 

The  day  was  done,  the  dusk  coming  on.  Mrs.  Lanman  only  took  her  me- 
dallion handkerchief,  and  wiped  the  moisture  of  her  breath  from  the  pane,  that 
she  might  still  see  as  clearly  as  possible  what  should  come. 

It  came  finally.  The  sharp,  quick  clicking  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  Russ 
pavement,  breaking  up  in  an  irregular  clatter  before  the  door, 

Mrs.  Lanman  wiped  the  pane  once  more  ;  then,  hastily,  and  peering  down,  she 
saw  a  lady  and  gentleman  dismounting.  Even  in  the  waning  light  she  could 
make  them  out  distinctly  enough.  The  man  was  middle-aged,  a  somewhat  arro- 
gant, imposing  looking  man,  with  an  easy,  stylish  air.  The  woman  was  young; 
as  she  sat  in  her  saddle,  her  predominant  expression  was  of  cold,  assured  com- 
posure. Her  escort  drew  his  gloves,  clas])ed  her  waist  in  a  familiar,  unemixar- 
rassed  way,  and  lifted  her  to  the  sidewalk.  A  groom  took  the  horses,  and  they 
turned  toward  the  house.  As  Mrs.  Lanman  watched  this  simple  proceeding 
her  face  grew  sharper  and  sallower.  The  gentleman,  reader,  was  her  husband — 
Mr.  William  Lanman  ;  the  lady  was  her  guest— Miss  (lervase  Haghe. 

Miss  Haghe,  with  her  lieavy  habit-skirt  gathered  in  one  hand,  began  to  as- 
cend the  stoop  ;  pausing  lor  the  opening  of  the  door,  she  looked  up  at  the  sky 
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brinded  with  a  brief,  flickering  flush,  and  said,  cooling  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
words  by  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke  them, 

"  I  wish  these  days  had  no  end  !  " 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  her  companion,  laconically. 

"Because  I  detest  the  past,  and  dread  the  future,"  she  answered,  in  the  same 
passionless  voice. 

"  You  have  no  need  to  do  either — to  do  the  last,  at  least,"  he  rejoined ;  and 
then  the  door  was  opened,  and  they  went  in. 

Mrs.  Lanman  leaned  back  in  her  easy-chair  as  the  sound  of  the  closing  door 
l^enetrated  the  languid,  perfumed  warmth  of  her  dusky  chamber,  catching  her 
breath  painfully.  When  the  momentary  spasm  was  over,  she  rose  and  rang  her 
bell.  A  servant  came  at  once,  lit  the  gas,  wheeled  a _/^«/6'«// before  the  grate, 
and  drew  the  curtains, 

"  Will  you  have  your  tea  now,  ma'am  ? "  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Lanman;  then  she  added,  carelessly,  "Have  Mr. 
Lanman  and  Miss  Haghe  come  in  yet  ? " 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  returned  the  girl  ;  "  they've  just  come.  They  was  late  to- 
nig:ht.     Dinner  is  waiting:." 

"  Miss  Haghe  is  dressing,  then  .? " 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  she  came  right  up-stairs.  Mr.  Lanman  is  walking  about  in 
the  dining-room." 

The  girl  furnished  her  quota  of  information  ;  she  had  learned  sometime  since 
that  she  was  expected  to  tell  these  little  things  when  her  mistress  gave  her  an 
opportunity. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Lanman,  quietly  ;  "you  may  bring  my  tray." 

Jane  slipped  back  to  the  kitchen. 

"  It's  a  mortal  shame  the  way  he  uses  her  !  "  she  remarked  to  John,  who  had 
just  come  in  from  rubbing  down  the  saddle-horses. 

"  He  do  seem  greatly  taken  up  with  Miss,"  John  assented,  in  his  slow,  com- 
fortable way. 

The  cook,  who  chanced  to  be  John's  wife,  was  beating  a  sauce — she  beat  it 
with  extravagant  vigor.  "  I'd  like  to  see  a  man  try  any  such  game  with  me  !  " 
she  averred,  with  a  vicious  grip  upon  her  slender  ladle. 

"Yes,  indeed  !  "  said  Jane,  rather  abstractedly,  starting  on  with  her  mistress's 
supper  of  thin  toast  and  weak  tea. 

"  Set  the  tray  down.     You  need  not  wait,"  was  Mrs.  Lanman's  direction. 

She  was  breathing  painfully  again,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  with  her  eyes 
closed.  There  was  a  soft  pink  flush  in  her  cheeks  from  the  reflection  of  the 
fire,  her  thin  white  hands  lay  clasped  upon  her  lap,  the  slender  fingers  working 
nervously.     All  at  once  she  said  aloud  in  the  silence, 

"  I  must  speak.  The  time  has  come  when  I  must  speak."  She  uttered  the 
words  in  a  heavy,  thoughtful  way.  By-and-by,  when  she  seemed  to  have  pon- 
dered them,  she  rose,  poured  a  cup  of  tea,  and  drank  it  feverishly.  Then  she 
resumed  her  seat,  closed  her  eyes,  and  waited.  Once  in  a  while  she  glanced  at 
the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  Just  before  eight  o'clock,  a  man's  step  came 
through  the  hall,  paused  before  the  door,  and  Mr.  Lanman  tapped  lightly,  and 
immediately  entered  the  room. 

"  How  are  you  feeling  to-night  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  measured  way. 

"  I  am  better,"  she  said,  shortly,  in  a  tone  of  suppression. 

"You  will  be  able  to  preside  at  the  table  to-morrow  night,  then  ?  "  he  in- 
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quired  ;  acid,  without  waiting  for  her  reply,  he  seated  himself  by  the  drop-light 
and  began  unfolding  the  papers  he  had  brought  with  him. 

"  I  presume  so,"  she  returned.  Dr.  Esham  says  I  shall  do  better  to  go  out 
and  exert  myself  some." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  answered   Mr.  Lanman,  formally,  turning  his  paper. 

She  looked  at  him  fully,  then,  with  her  yellowish  hazel  eyes,  and  seemed  to 
moisten  her  lips  and  throat. 

"  That  is  false,"  she  said,  quietly. 

"  He  glanced  up  rather  quickly.  "  I  am  surprised  at  such  an  expression," 
he  remarked,  without  showing  any  excitement,  either  in  his  face  or  voice.  He 
had  an  attractive  face — rather  thoroughbred  than  handsome.  His  eyes  were 
blue,  set  deep  and  close  together,  with  a  piercing,  reticent,  but  not  unpleasant 
expression,  his  forehead  was  full,  smooth,  and  white,  his  mouth  flexible  and  per- 
suasive ;  its  muscles  showed  training. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  surprised,"  remarked  Mrs.  Lanman,  with 
hysterical  irony,  "unless  it  is  surprising  to  hear  me  speak  the  truth." 

The  gentleman  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  I  hope,  Emily,  we  understand  each  other  too  well  to  tear  open  any  old 
wounds  or  renew  any  old  contentions,"  he  said,  rather  unwillingly. 

"The  old  wounds   have  ceased  to  pain  you,"  was  her  reply  ;   "but  with  me 
they  rankle  and  throb  forever." 

He  smoothed  the  paper  with  his  shapely,  firm-looking  hand,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  it  without  speaking.  His  wife  sat  still  and  thought.  She  thought 
what  a  wretched,  wretched  life  she  had  had  ;  how  she  had  loved  the  man  before 
her,  what  the  love  had  cost  her,  and  what  she  had  been  paid  for  it.  She  wished 
— as  she  had  wished  a  great  many  times  before  within  the  past  fifteen  years — 
that  she  was  in  her  grave.  Then  her  thoughts  went  over  the  sea  to  her  child 
— her  only  child — her  maimed,  miserable  boy,  dwarfed  in  body  and  dwarfed  in 
mind,  whom  she  still  loved  with  the  fierce  passion  which  happier  mothers  feel 
for  their  happier  offspring — loved  the  better,  perhaps,  for  what  he  was  and  for 
what  she  had  done  for  his  sake.  If  the  boy  had  been  different,  she  thought,  it 
would  have  given  her  a  different  claim  upon  the  father.  She  said  to  herself  that 
there  was  no  road  to  William  Lanman's  heart  but  through  his  pride.  If  he 
could  only  have  been  proud  of  his  child — this  child  of  hers—^'xi  might  all  have- 
been  very  different.  Was  it  justice — was  it  vengeance — that  he  had  been  born 
so  ? 

She  shuddered,  and  came  back  to  the  present  with  a  thrill  of  evquisite  pain, 
remembering  what  she  had  determined  to  say  to  her  husband.  She  wished  to 
say  it  gently — not  in  a  way  to  irritate  him  or  to  make  any  wider  breach  between 
them.     She  walked  toward  him. 

"  William,"  she  began,  in  a  dry,  controlled  tone,  "  I  am  very  unhappy.  Pity 
me  a  little.     Do  not  drive  me  to  despair." 

He  did  not  raise  his  eyes.  A  very  slight  quiver  of  impatience  played  about 
his  mouth. 

"You  know,  Emily,  that  such  talk  simply  annoys  me,"  he  said. 

She  drew  h.er  breath  in  quickly.  "  I  have  been  hoping  against  hope,"  she 
said,  in  a  dead  calm  voice. 

"You  are  determined  to  be  tragical,"  was  his  answer.  "What  is  the  use  of 
exciting  yourself.-'  it  is  bad  for  you."  He  rose,  as  if  to  go.  "You  had  better 
retire  now,  and  ensure  your  strength  for  to-morrow.  Entertaining  a  dinner 
party  will  tax  it  considerably." 
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She  put  her  hand  out  quickly.  "  Don't  go  yet,  William  !  Don't  go  quite 
yet  !  "  .she  said,  more  nervously  than  she  had  previously  spoken.  "  I  wish  to 
know  something-  about  the  dinner — whom  you  have  asked,  and  something  about 
the  arrangements." 

"  Gervase  has  given  the  orders,"  he  replied.  "  I  presume  the  arrangements 
will  be  all  right.  Don't  make  yourself  uneasy  about  anything  of  that  sort." 
He  moved  toward  the  door. 

"  And  the  guests  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  think  I  mentioned  those  who  were  to  be  asked,  didn't  I  ?  I  have  added 
Collyer — I  believe  I  didn't  speak  of  Collyer.  He  starts  for  Cuba,  Thursday." 
And  he  once  more  moved  to  leave  her.  She  had  detained  him  a  moment  by  her 
pretext,  without  having  advanced  her  intention.  Yet  she  must  speak  to-night — 
at  once.  She  was  losing  the  self-control  she  had  struggled  so  hard  for.  She 
was  not  equal  to  making  her  opportunity  as  well  as  using  it.  Her  eyes  bright- 
ened unnaturally — her  mouth  felt  dry  and  hot. 

"  Don't  go  !  "  she  gasped,  hysterically,  following  him,  with  one  hand  stretched 
toward  him. 

He  looked  at  her  with  his  pitiless  eyes. 

"  You  are  allowing  your  impulses  to  wear  you  out,"  he  said,  in  a  not  unkind 
tone.     "Why  do  you  not  try  to  compose  yqurself .-"' 

"  To  wear  me  out  !  The  sooner  the  better  !  "  she  answered,  bitterly,  ex- 
citedly. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  had  this  scene,  Emily,"  he  said,  in  a  quiet,  decided 
voice.     "/  try  to  be  patient — to  be  calm.     I  wish  you  would  try  to  be  the  same."' 

She  fancied  there  was  more  feeling  than  common  in  his  tone,  and  the  tears 
came  in  her  eyes.  "I  could — I  think  I  could,  William,"  she  faltered,  "if  you 
would  help  me  !  " 

"  What  can  I  do  .''     I  will  help  you  if  I  can,"  he  answered. 

"  You  will  ?  Oh,  William  !  "  The  stormy  love  that  was  in  her  heart  con- 
vulsed her  face.  She  cowered  under  her  own  excitement.  Ah,  me  '  what  she 
had  borne,  and  dared,  and  suffered  for  this  mighty  love  !  What  she  owed  to  it  ! 
What  she  meant  to  ask  for  it !  "  You  will  help  me,  William  } "  she  repeated, 
tremblingly. 

"  What  can  I  do,  Emily  ?  "  he  asked,  gravely.  "  I  will  help  you,  of  course,  if 
I  can." 

She  put  her  hand  behind  her,  mechanically,  for  support,  and  rested  it  on  the 
corner  of  a  buhl  escritoire.     "If  you  would  do  one  thing — " 

"What  is  that?"  he  asked,  with  some  manifest  surprise  that  she  meant  to 
define  her  petition. 

"  One  thing  !  "  A  power  more  powerful  than  will  seemed  forcing  the  words 
from  her.  She  leaned  harder  upon  the  brazen  corner  of  the  cabinet,  shaking 
slightly  ;  her  head  dropped. 

"  What  can  I  do  ? "  he  asked,  again,  with  unaccustomed  gentleness. 

Then,  fully  possessed  by  the  power  that  moved  her,  she  struggled  upright, 
throwing  her  head  a  little  back  for  freer  breath. 

"You  can  save  me,"  she  said,  slowly,  "from  being  an  object  of  pity  and  de- 
rision to  the  world  ;  from  being  insulted  with  sympathy  as  a  neglected  wife  ; 
from  being  made  the  subject  of  a  popular  scandal."  She  paused.  At  the  last 
words  her  husband's  face  had  darkened.  She  did  not  see  it.  She  only  .saw- 
that  she  w^as  about  to  utter  her  demand.  Without  a  break  or  quaver  in  her 
voice  she  made  it^"  Vou  can  send  her  aivay  !'''' 
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With  his  piercing  eyes  he  looked  clown  in  her  face,  with  the  look  by  which  a 
physician  controls  a  crazy  patient. 

"  I  think  you  forget  yourself,  Emily,"  was  all  he  said. 

Her  paroxysm  of  excitement  was  over,  her  strength  gone.  She  staggered  a 
step  back,  leaning  her  whole  weight  now  against  the  cabinet.  "You  will  not.'"' 
she  asked,  piteously. 

"  No,  Emily." 

"  Go  !  "  she  said,  desperately,  waving  him  away. 

"  I  will  finish  my  papers  in  the  library,"  he  returned,  unmoved.  "  Good 
night." 

He  walked  through  the  hall  with  a  quick,  nervous  step,  and  opened  the 
library  door.  The  library  was  a  small,  octagonal  room,  with  walnut  wood-work 
and  sombre  panels.  A  bronze  figure  upon  a  malachite  table  held  a  shaded  drop- 
light,  and  a  wood  fire  burned  on  the  hearth.  Before  this  fire,  on  a  low  ottoman, 
sat  Miss  Gervase  Haghe.  Upon  her  lap  was  an  open  book  and  some  slips  of 
paper.  On  the  floor  beside  her  lay  a  German  lexicon.  With  her  elbow  on  her 
knee  and  her  chin  upon  her  hand,  she  sat  gazing  steadily  into  the  fire.  Mr. 
Lanman's  rather  abrupt  entrance  startled  her.  She  turned  with  an  appearance 
of  confusion — it  could  hardly  have  been  anything  but  an  appearance,  for  Miss 
Haghe  was  by  no  means  a  girl  to  be  easily  confused,  and  said,  with  a  glance 
at  the  clock,  '■  Why,  you  have  come  back  too  soon  !  " 

"  Too  soon  .''  "  he  repeated,  absent-mindedly,  and  then,  perceiving  her  mean- 
ing, he  said  : 

"You  have  not  done  your  translation  yet,  eh  ?  Well,  you  can  finish  it  while 
I  am  reading." 

He  sat  down,  spread  his  papers  mechanically  upon  the  table,  and  leanecl  his 
face  on  his  hands.  Miss  Haghe  went  silently  on  with  her  work.  It  might  have 
occurred  to  an  observer  that  there  was  some  spiritual  kinship  between  this  man 
and  woman.  They  looked  as  though  their  tastes  and  ideas  might  be  similar ; 
their  companionship  congenial  and  complete.  With  his  wife,  William  Lanman's 
superiority  was  too  manifest  ;  it  made  him  seem,  inevitably,  arrogant;  with  Miss 
Haghe  no  comparison  suggested  itself,  only  a  sense  of  natures  fitted  to  one 
another. 

From  time  to  time,  as  Miss  Haghe  wrote,  she  glanced  up  at  her  companion. 
He  appeared  lost  in  his  thouglits,  his  face  looked  tired  and  suddenly  worn. 

"  Are  you  ill  ?  "  she  asked,  at  length. 

He  did  not  answer  or  hear  her.  His  immobility  alarmed  her;  she  rose,  let- 
ting the  slips  of  paper  she  had  been  writing  on,  flutter  to  the  floor,  and  approach- 
ing him,  said  quickly,  "  What  is  the  matter  ?     Wiiat  has  happened  to  you  ? " 

"  Nothing,"     he      answered,    rousing — "  Nothing.        Is     your     translation 

done  ? " 

"  Why  won't  you  tell  me  ?  "  she  persisted,  in  a  sweet,  anxious  tone  ;  and  she 
laid  her  hand  lightly  upon  his  head. 

"  No — no,"  he  answered,  taking  her  hand  quickly  away  as  if  the  slight,  ca- 
ressing touch  was  more  than  he  could  bear.     "  It  is  nothing." 

"  Something  has  occurred,  I  am  sure,  to  pain  you,"  she  said,  sadly. 

Her  voice  or  her  touch  unnerved  him.  He  took  both  of  her  hands  in  his, 
and  bowed  his  face  upon  tliem. 

"  May  Heaven  save  all  others  from  such  errors  and  expiations  as  mine  !  "  he 
said,  lioarsely. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  door,  and  a  sound  of  scraping 
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some  one's  tliroat.  Neither  Miss  Haghe  nor  Mr.  T.anman  started  ;  but  he 
dropped  her  hands,  and  they  both  turned.     The  intruder  was  the  cook. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Haghe,"  she  hastened  to  explain.  "  I  thought  you  was 
alone,  ma'am,  and  I  would  just  step  up  and  ask  you  about  the  jellies  for  to-mor- 
row." 

Gervase  Haghe  was  one  of  those  women  who,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
the  power  of  suspending  condemnation  by  the  cool  equipoise  with  which  they 
confront  suspicion.     She  confronted  Mrs.  John. 

"  I  shall  come  to  the  kitchen  as  usual,  at  ten  o'clock,  Katherine,"  she  saia, 
with  high  tranquillity. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  muttered  the  women,  withdrawing.  "  A  bold  piece  !  "  she 
grumbled,  as  she  retreated  to  her  domain.     "  And  him  a-kissing  her  hands  !  " 

Miss  Haghe  picked  up  her  scattered  papers,  and  drew  a  chair  beside  M^. 
Lanman's.     '•  See  what  you  think  of  my  translation  to-night,"  she  said. 

He  gave  his  attention  to  it  for  a  time.  Finally  they  both  rose  to  separate 
for  the  night. 

"  So  you  wish  to  ride  in  the  morning  ?  "  Mr.  Lanman  asked. 

She  hesitated. 

"  I  have  promised  Mr.  Collyer  I  would  go  with  him,"  she  said,  at  length. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  returned  Mr.  Lanman.  "  Do  not  get  too  tired.  I  want 
you  to  look  fresh  and  handsome  for  the  evening." 

The  dinner-party,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  was  given  by  Mr.  Lan- 
man to  two  or  three  friends  who  were  about  sailing  for  Cuba.  There  were  near 
a  dozen  guests  invited  in  all,  and  tlie  hour  appointed  was  six.  It  was  still  lack- 
ing somewhat  of  that  time  when  Mrs.  Lanman  entered  her  drawing-room.  She 
had  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  care  upon  her  toilet,  but  she  appeared  to  even  less 
advantage  than  in  her  neglige  in  her  chamber.  She  looked  ill,  old.  Her 
moire  antique,  with  its  square-cut  waist,  and  Honiton  handkerchief,  revealed 
her  sunken  chest  ;  her  hair  drawn  back  from  her  face  showed  how  thin  and 
slirunken  it  was  ;  and  some  way,  although  it  was  her  money  which  supplied  the 
elegancies  about  her,  she  had  an  habitual  air  of  timidity  and  constraint,  appear- 
ing rather  as  if  she  received  than  conferred  the  honors  of  her  position. 

As  she  entered  the  room  its  only  occupants  were  gathered  in  the  bay-win- 
dow, where  the  daylight  still  remained.  There  were  Miss  Haghe  and  Mr. 
Lanman,  and  a  Mr.  Porter,  with  whose  daughter,  a  very  young  lady,  Miss 
Haghe  was  playing  backgammon,  while  the  two  gentleman  overlooked  the 
game. 

Gervase  Haghe  was  really  but  eighteen.  She  looked  older,  for  her  expres- 
sion was  definite,  with  none  of  the  pretty  indecision  of  girlhood  ;  there  was 
even  a  hard,  old  look  about  her  handsome  mouth,  and  a  thorough  self-compre- 
hension and  decision  in  her  violet-grey  eyes.  She  had  a  face  which  rarely 
smiled,  but  which  v/as  by  no  means  unanimated,  for  it  was  a  transparent  sort  of 
face,  with  clear  white  soul-light  in  it.  She  was  dressed  simply  in  a  black  silk, 
but  she  wore  a  pair  of  costly  diamond  ear-drops,  and  a  large  brilliant  stone  in  a 
ring  on  her  finger. 

"  O,  dear,  you're  all  off  !  "  said  little  Miss  Porter,  idiomatically,  just  as  Mrs. 
Lanman  walked  quietly  and  unnoticed  into  the  room. 

Miss  Haghe  swept  the  men  lightly  into  one  table,  and  closed  the  board. 
Then  she  happened  to  perceive  Mrs.  Lanman,  and  rising,  recognized  her  pres- 
ence with  a  grave  bow.  '  %i-. 
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Mr.  Lanman  and  the  others  also  turned.  It  was  a  trying  moment  for 
Mrs.  Lanman,  for  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  had  to  confront  before  stran- 
gers, the  woman  whose  continued  residence  under  her  roof  had  given  rise  to  a 
most  humiUating  scandal. 

Mrs.  Lanman  had  been  an  invalid  for  six  months,  for  the  exact  time,  in  fact, 
that  Miss  Haghe  had  made  one  of  the  household.  Now  that  she  reappeared  in 
the  world,  whose  judgments  were  dear  to  her,  she  felt  all  the  humiliation  and 
bitterness  of  the  fact.  Her  faded  eyes  glowered  in  spite  of  her  as  they  met  Miss 
Haghe's  tranquil,  handsome  face  ;  she  could  hardly  remove  them,  so  strong  was 
the  poisonous  fascination  of  contrasting  mentally  her  own  thin,  worn  features 
and  meagre  form  with  the  supple  grace  and  roundness  and  freshness  that  be- 
longed to  the  girl  before  her.  Her  eyes  sought  William  Lanman's,  as  if  expect- 
ing some  concession  from  him  in  return  for  the  pain  he  had  given  her  the  night 
before,  or  some  approbation  for  her  having  tacitly  agreed  to  all  his  wishes  in  the 
matter  of  this  party  ;  but  Mr.  Lanman  did  not  return  her  glance.  She  felt  a 
sob  rise  chokingly  in  her  throat,  but  she  controlled  it,  spoke  to  the  guests  al- 
ready arrived,  and  then  to  those  just  arriving.  In  a  short  time  all  were  assem- 
bled, and  the  dinner  was  announced.  At  the  moment  that  Mr.  Porter  came  to 
offer  her  his  arm,  a  little  side-scene  caught  her  attention.  Gervase  Haghe  was 
talking  with  a  fair,  aristocratic-looking  young  man,  who  wore  a  rose-bud  in  his 
button-hole  ;  or  rather,  he  was  talking  and  she  was  listening.  At  the  moment 
that  the  guests  began  to  move  toward  the  dining-room  he  took  her  hand,"  and 
was  about  to  draw  it  within  his  arm,  in  a  privileged,  satisfied  way.  It  seemed 
that  she  neither  yielded  nor  refused  ;  but  just  then  Mr.  Lanman  and  Miss  Porter 
joined  them,  and  a  moment  later  Mrs.  Lanman  saw  the  wearer  of  the  rose-bud  at- 
tending to  Miss  Porter,  and  her  husband  quietly  taking  Miss  Haghe  in  himself. 

The  dinner  went  on  as  dinners  do.  Then  came  the  reassembling  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  talk  and  music  until  toward  midnight,  when  all  the  guests 
went,  one  by  one,  except  the  fair  young  man — Everard  Collyer  by  name — who 
had  talked  with  Miss  Haghe,  and  who  now  made  one  of  the  group  who  sat  around 
the  grate  fire. 

"Are  you  going  to  give  Lake  another  sitting  to-morrow?"  he  was  asking  of 
Miss  Haghe.     "  He  is  very  anxious  to  have  you." 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered,  rather  sleepily,  looking  down  at  her  hand- 
some hands  as  they  lay  folded  in  her  lap. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  do  so.  The  picture  ought  to  be  finished,"  Mr. 
Lanman  remarked. 

"  Where  is  it  to  hang  ?  "  Collyer  asked. 

"  In  the  library,"  answered  his  host,  "  where  the  Psyche  is  now." 

"  I  wish  I  had  noticed  the  precise  place,"  said  Collyer.  "  The  picture  will 
be  finished  and  hung  before  my  return,  and  I  should  like  to  think  of  it  just  as  it 
will  be." 

"  You  can  see  it  now  if  it  will  afford  you  any  satisfaction,"  said  Mr.  Lanman, 
with  a  smile.     "  Can't  you  show  it  to  him,  Gervase  ?" 

"Certainly,"  she  answered,  languidly  rising. 

Collyer  followed  her  with  alacrity.  They  entered  the  library,  and  then 
quickly,  almost  rudely,  he  sliut  the  door.  A  fierceness  which  had  evidently  been 
repressed,  came  to  the  surface  in  his  fair  face,  with  its  clear-cut  features  and 
blonde  tints. 

"Of  course,  Gervase,"  said  he,  "you  know  that  this  is  a  mere  pretext  that 
I  have  made  in  order  to  see  you  alone  ? " 
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"  I  did  not  know  it,  Everard,"  she  said,  in  those  innocent,  musical  tones 
which  are  apt  not  to  be  true. 

He  looked  at  her  angrily,  passionately,  worshipfully. 

"Why  are  you  so  loth  to  allow  me  the  very  few  liberties  I  take  with  you  ?" 
he  asked.  "  Why  are  you  never  willing  to  permit  our  intimacy  to  appear  .''  Why 
do  you  avoid  me  so  ?  Above  all,  Gervase,  why  do  you  put  me  oiT  with  such 
shallow,  pitiful  reasons  in  regard  to  your  refusal  to  become  my  wife  ?" 

She  heard  him  calmly. 

"  I  am  no  different,  Everard,  from  what  I  was  when  you  first  knew  me,  two 
years  since.  If  I  am  constrained  now,  I  was  constrained  then.  I  have  given 
you  all  I  promised." 

She  had  answered  him,  and  he  had  nothing  to  allege  against  the  strict  accu- 
racy of  his  answer,  but  it  failed  utterly  to  satisfy  him. 

"  I  am  very  unhappy,"  was  all  he  could  say. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  replied. 

He  paused  a  moment  as  if  realizing  that  what  he  should  say  next  had  its 
full  importance,  and  controlled  the  excitement  he  had  shown  so  well  that  he  was 
cool  even  to  hardness. 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  that  you  are  sorry,"  he  said.  "  My  unhappiness  is 
from  a  definite  cause,  and  it  is  necessary  or  unnecessary.  If  unnecessary,  and 
you  are  sorry  for  it,  it  is  within  your  power  to  prevent  it.     If  necessary — " 

As  he  spoke  this  last  word  his  coolness  vanished,  the  red  blood  flushed  his 
face. 

"  Good  heavens,  what  am  I  talking  of  !  "  he  cried.  "  Necessary !  did  I 
venture  even  to  suppose,  Gervase,  that  it  was  necessary  that  your  name  should 
be  tarnished  with  so  foul  a  scandal !  May  Heaven  forgive  me  for  the  word  !  " 
his  voice  faltered  with  an  almost  abject  penitence. 

Miss  Haghe  stood  as  unmoved  as  she  had  done  hitherto. 

"  It  is  late,  Everard,  to  find  fault,"  was  all  she  said. 

"  Gervase — darling  !  I  find  no  fault,  except  with  myself  for  adoring  you  so 
madly  that  I  am  sometimes  unreasonable.  You  know  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
find  fault—" 

"  Then,  why  do  you  reproach  me  ?  " 

Again  his  face  flushed. 

"  Only  because  you  are  not  frank  with  me." 

"  Everard,"  said  Miss  Haghe,  in  her  tranquil  tone,  "  when  you  asked  me  to 
love  you,  I  told  you  that  my  life  was  blotted  by  a  mystery.  When  you  asked 
me  to  marry  you,  I  told  you  that  not  only  must  you  not  ask,  but  you  must  be 
content  not  to  know  why  you  must  not." 

"  That  is  true,"  he  said,  moodily.  "  And  so  I  could  be  content  with  your 
silence  as  long  as  you  chose  to  impose  it,  if  it  was  only  a  matter  between  3'ou  and 
me.  But,  Gervase,  the  world  comes  in  between  us,  and  utters,  in  my  cars,  tlie  most 
humiliating  scandal.  I  never  asked  your  confidence  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
for  I  trust  you  and  love  you  ;  but  I  do  ask  it,  in  order  that  I  may  silence  the 
unworthy  stories  which  are  gossipped  about  the  woman  who  is  to  he  mv  wife." 

She  folded  her  arms  in  her  calm,  imperial  fashion,  and  said,  without  the 
slightest  show  of  emotion, 

"  They  cannot  be  silenced." 

"  Cannot  be  !  cannot  be  !  "  repeated  Everard  Collyer.  "  They  can  be,  if  you 
choose  !  Marry  me,  Gervase.  Marry  me,  and  sail  with  me  for  Cuba  to-mor- 
row.    Or  marry  me  and  remain  here  in  the  city  if  you  prefer  ;  but  leave  this 
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house  ;  leave  William  Lanman's  protection,  and  silence  the  horrid  stories  that 
associate  your  name  with  Jiis  !"  He  spoke  vehemently;  carried  away  by  his 
own  anxiety,  he  thought  she  must  consent.  He  was  mistaken.  She  grew  ever 
so  little  prouder,  ever  so  little  colder. 

"  I  shall  not  leave  this  house,  or  William  Lanman's  protection  ;  nor  shall  I, 
at  present,  Everard,  become  your  wife." 

A  mortal  jealousy  for  the  first  time  thrilled  Everard  Collyer's  veins.  His 
manhood  protested  against  her  refusal  to  explain  or  justify  herself;  his  plain 
good  sense  declared  that  no  woman  had  the  right  to  peril  her  reputation  through 
her  obstinacy  ;  his  love  assured  him  that  he  ought  to  be  trusted,  and  his  pride 
— subtler  than  all  the  rest — recoiled  at  the  thought  that  the  woman  who  was  to 
bear  his  name  and  be  the  keeper  of  his  honor,  had  been  '  talked  about ! ' " 

"  Why  not .'' "  he  asked,  sharply. 

With  cold,  brave  effrontery  she  stood  there  and  read  him  ;  read  that  he  sus- 
pected her,  and  was  prepared  to  risk  his  claim  to  her.  She  answered  with  less 
spirit : 

"  Because  the  condition  of  our  engagement  was  that  you  should  be  satisfied 
for  a  time  with  mystery." 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  mystery,"  said  Everard,  gloomily.  "  I  consented  wil- 
lingly enough  to  your  condition,  thinking  it  some  mere  girl's  romantic  whim. 
How  could  I  dream  that  it  was  going  to  shield  a  thrust  that  pierces  my  heart  ? 
How  could  I  suppose  there  was  going  to  be  foul  scandal  about  you,  Gervase 
Haghe  ? " 

"  No,  you  could  not  suppose  it." 

Her  indifference  seemed  unnatural  to  him.  A  minute  before  he  had  exe- 
crated himself  for  a  remote  suspicion  of  her.  Now  his  mistrust  flamed  into 
fierce,  new  life, 

"  I  love  you  dearly,"  he  said,  with  passion  ;  "  better  than  I  love  life,  but  I 
have  pride,  Gervase,  about  the  woman  who  is  to  be  my  wife,  and  you  stab  it 
deeply." 

"  You  suspect  me  ? "  she  asked,  tranquilly,  slipping  her  ring  on  and  off  her 
finger. 

He  was  all  unnerved  with  excitement,  and  her  coolness  increased  it. 

"  I  can't  leave  it  so,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  go  away  and  feel  that  this  sort  of 
talk  is  going  on — " 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  interrupted,  with  the  slightest  degree  of  scorn.  "  Why, 
Everard  Collyer,  you  say  you  have  pride.  Do  you  think  /  have  none  ?  You 
cannot  endure  to  have  me  suspected  !  I  will  not  endure  that  you  suspect  me  ! 
Here  is  your  ring  and  your  troth." 

It  was  all  said  so  quietly  that  through  his  blinding  excitement  and  pain,  he 
felt  that  she  had  made  the  opportunity  for  discarding  him. 

"  Gervase — "  he  faltered. 

"We  will  go  back  now,"  she  said,  in  her  frozen  way. 

"  Gervase — a  moment.     Is  this  a  pretext  for  breaking  our  engagement?" 

For  an  instant  she  seemed  at  loss  how  to  reply. 

"  I  don't  think  that  can  matter  much,  so  long  as  the  engagement  is  broken," 
she  said,  at  length. 

It  was  all  so  sudden  and  unlooked  for  that  he  had  no  words,  no  thoughts 
even,  at  command.  He  allowed  her  to  leave  the  room,  and  he  followed  her. 
Stopping,  just  before  he  reached  the  drawing-room  door,  overtaken  by  some  dim 
sense  of  etiquette,  he  stammered : 
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"Say  good-night  to  Mrs.  Lanman  for  me,  if  you  please." 

She  bowed  without  speaking,  and  re-entered  the  parlor  alone. 

"  Well,  Gervase,"  said  Mr.  Lanman,  "  have  you  and  Evcrard  got  through 
with  your  adieus  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  we  have  taken  a  final  farewell." 

"O,  don't  speak  so  despondingly,"  laughed  Mr.  Lanman  ;  "he  will  be  back 
in  two  months." 

"  I  have  only  spoken  literally,"  said  Miss  Haghe,  with  the  slightest  shrug. 
"  We  have  parted  for  good  and  all." 

William  Lanman  looked  at  the  girl  penetratingly. 

"  Why  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  glanced  toward  Mrs.  Lanman,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her.  At  first 
it  seemed  as  if  that  lady's  presence  would  prevent  her  replying.  Then,  with  a 
visible  struggle  for  control,  she  said, 

"  Because  .Mr.  Collyer  could  not  endure  that  my  position  in  Mr,  Lanman's 
family  should  be  talked  about !  "  and  she  laughed  a  serene,  satirical  laugh. 

William  Lanman  grew  a  trifle  pale,  and  looked  stealthily  toward  his  wife. 
She  had  never  removed  her  eyes  from  Miss  Haghe,  and  as  the  last  words  were 
spoken,  a  rigidity  spread  gradually  over  her  white  features  ;  her  head  dropped 
upon  her  breast,  and  .she  slipped  silently  from  her  chair  to  the  floor  in  a  dead 
swoon. 

On  the  following  morning  old  Dr.  Esham's  chaise  stood  rather  longer  than 
usual  before  Mrs.  Lanman's  door,  and  when  the  doctor  at  length  came  out,  his 
benevolent  face  looked  troubled.  Dr.  Esham  had  ushered  George  Mountjoy's 
heiress  into  the  world,  and  through  her  life  he  had  been  her  tender  friend  as 
well  as  her  medical  adviser.  The  time  had  now  come  when  he  felt  that  in  both 
relationships  he  owed  her  a  painful  duty.  He  had  known  for  years  that  Mrs. 
Lanman  was  dying  slowly  of  that  rare  complaint — a  broken  heart ;  and  he  had 
hated  her  husband  as  the  author  of  her  unhappiness.  It  was  principally  on  ac- 
count of  this  dislike — which  he  feared  might  render  him  violent  or  unjust — that 
he  so  dreaded  to  carry  out  the  resolution  he  had  formed  during  that  morning 
visit.     However,  he  had  foimecl  it,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  turn  back. 

About  noon  that  same  day,  Mr.  Lanman  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  re- 
oeption  of  a  note,  stating  that  Dr.  Esham  would  call  on  Mrs.  Lanman  at  one 
o'clock,  and  desired  to  meet  Iier  husband  in  her  room. 

"  She  has  no  father  to  take  her  part,  or  brother  either  ;  and  not  overmuch 
spirit  of  her  own — poor  bairn  '  "  said  the  doctor  to  himself,  as  he  sealed  this 
missive,  "and  I'll  not  see  her  die  of  that  man's  false  doings,  if  it  is  in  my  power 
to  stop  it !  " 

Punctually  at  the  appointed  hour  Mr.  Lanman  was  admitted  to  his  wife's 
room  by  Dr.  Esham,  that  gentleman  having  unconsciously  pushed  his  spectacles 
up  and  turned  back  his  wristbands  in  anticipation  of  the  interview. 

"  I  have  come  at  your  bidding,  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Lanman,  in  his  courtly 
way. 

"Walk  in,  sir,"  said  the  doctor.     "Yes,  I  sent  for  you." 

"  You  have,  perhaps,  some  business  with  me  ?  "  suggested  Mr.  Lanman,  hav- 
ing, merely  bowed  to  his  wife. 

"  Precisely,  sir,"  returned  the  doctor  ;  "  sit  down." 

Mr.  Lanman  obeyed. 

"  It  is  customary,"  the  doctor  began,  "for  a  patient's  friends  to  ask  a  physi- 
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cian  his  opinion  of  the  case,  and  the  cause  of  the  malady  ;  but  as  no  one  has 
questioned  me  about  Mrs.  Lanman,  I  have  determined  to  give  my  opinion  un- 
solicited." 

Mr.  Lanman  listened  quietly,  and  made  no  answer. 

"And  my  opinion  is,"  continued  the  doctor,  waxing  warm,  "that  Mrs.  Lan- 
man's  constitution  cannot  much  longer  stand  the  strain  of  such  suffering  and 
excitement  as  she  is  subjected  to  !  " 

No  change  came  over  the  husband's  face — no  answer  from  his  lips.  His 
silence  rather  staggered  the  old  doctor,  who  needed  the  fuel  of  retorted  words 
to  keep  up  the  flame  of  his  intention.  But  he  began  again,  walking  about  the 
room  as  he  talked  : 

"  Don't  think,  Mr.  Lanman,  that  anybody  is  accountable  for  what  I'm  saying 
but  myself.  If  I'm  meddling,  I'm  meddling  at  no  one's  suggestion.  I  don't 
come  here  to  make  trouble,  heaven  knows  I  don't;  but  I've  known  Emily 
Mountjoy  longer  than  you  have,  and  I've  known  and  loved  her  father  before 
her,  and  I  can't  watch  her  die  without  making  my  protest  against  that  which  is 
killing  her." 

Mr.  Lanman  bowed  his  head,  but  still  made  no  reply. 

"I  have  brought  you  here,"  continued  the  doctor,  "to  ask  justice  {or  her  / 
I  want  you  to  stand  face  to  face  with  her,  and  remember  that  you  swore  to  for- 
sake all  others  for  her  !  And  I  want  you  to  understand  that  it  is  because  she  is 
jealous,  wretched,  neglected,  that  she  is  sick  unto  death.  I  can  do  nothing 
more  for  her.     You  can  do  all." 

"  I  hope,  doctor,"  said  Mr.  Lanman,  then,  at  last,  "  that  Mrs.  Lanman  has 
every  care  and  attention.  I  do  not  perceive  what  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  for 
her." 

"You  wish  to  misunderstand  me,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  hotly.  "It  is  in 
your  power,  I  suppose,  to  stop  the  scandal  that  is  afloat  about  you  ? " 

William  Lanman  turned  pale,  but  he  said,  quietly  enough  : 

"I  dare  say,  doctor,  that  you  have  meant  well,  but  you  have  given  yourself  a 
needless  trouble.  It  may  surprise  you  to  learn — since  you  have  referred  to  the 
gossip  about  me— that  the  occasion  for  it  it  is  fully  sanctioned  by  Mrs.  Lanman." 

Dr.  Esham  faced  him  silently  for  a  minute  ;  then,  unconsciously,  he  raised 
his  fist  and  shook  it  slowly,  threateningly  : 

"  Take  care,  sir  ;  take  care,  sir,  what  you  say  !  Women  are  often  fools  when 
they  love  ;  they  give  up  their  will,  and  their  way,  and  their  money,  and  all  that, 
just  as  a  man  asks  for  it ;  but  there  is  one  thing,  sir,  they  don't  give  !  They 
don't  give  their  consent  to  have  their  husband  bring  his — his — their  rival,  sir  ! 
under  their  very  roof  !  " 

Mr.  Lanman  had  lifted  his  head,  and,  as  the  doctor  continued  to  speak,  he 
rose  slowly,  like  a  man  who  is  mesmerized. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  blunted  way. 

"  I  mean — I  mean,"  said  the  old  doctor,  getting  nervous  and  excited,  "  1 
mean  this  Miss  Haghe  !  "  And,  as  he  uttered  the  name,  he  drew  his  handker- 
chief across  his  forehead,  on  which  the  sweat  stood  in  beads. 

William  Lanman  put  his  hands  out,  as  a  man  who  begs  to  be  spared. 

"  Doctor,  doctor !  "  he  faltered,  passionately,  "  Gervasc  Hughe  is  7ny  own 
child  r' 

Dr.  Esham  staggered  a  step  backward.  At  that  moment  there  came  a  faint 
moan  from  the  woman  on  the  bed.  Tlicy  had  forgotten  her.  Now  they  turned 
to  her.     Her  husband  recovered  himself. 
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"  You  have  heard  all,"  he  said  to  her,  quietly  ;  "do  you  justify  me  for  speak- 
ing the  truth  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  faintly,  "  I  justify  you." 

"Why,  then,  is  this  relationship  concealed  ?"  inquired  Dr.  Esham,  looking 
bewildered  from  one  to  the  other. 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  moment ;  then  William  Lanman  spoke,  bitterly, 
as  if  the  scandalous  charge  he  had  listened  to  had  hurt  him  mortally  : 

"Because,"  he  said,  'because  she,"  turning  toward  the  sick  woman,  "had  a 
claim  upon  me,  as  you  have  just  reminded  me,  and  she  claimed  the  right  to  have 
things  as  they  are  !  " 

"  But,  Emily,"  said  the  doctor,  anxiously,  "  3'ou  have  done  wrong." 
She  lay  there  with  her  arms  folded  across  her  Isreast,  her  pale,  pinched  face 
looking  whiter  than  the  pillows  which  bolstered  her  up  ;  her  eves  were  closed, 
and  her  blue  lips  moved  as  if  she  was  unable  to  articulate.  Presently,  though, 
the  woixls  came.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  have  done  wrong — not  wrong  as  you 
mean,  doctor,  but  wrong  in  a  far  deeper,  guiltier  sense." 

"Emily,"  said  Mr.  Lanman,  in  a  tone  of  cold  caution,  "recollect  that  things 
once  said  are  said  forever.     Do  not  express  anvthing  you  may  regret." 
She  paused,  as  if  she  weighed  his  words. 

"  I  am  going  to  speak  the  truth,"  she  answered,  finally.  "  I  am  going  to 
undo  some  of  the  harm  I  have  done.  Doctor  " — she  put  her  hand  out  toward  the 
old  man,  who  came  and  took  it — "you  are  my  oldest  triend.  I  am  going  to  leave 
you  the  legacy  of  my  confession — you  can  repeat  it  to  the  world." 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  with  tears,  "it  is  impossible  that  you  have  much  to 
confess." 

She  did  not  appear  to  have  heard  him. 

"  Do  you  often  see  men  or  women  die  for  love,  doctor?"  she  asked,  thought- 
fully. 

He  only  pressed  her  hand. 

"  William,"  she  asked  of  her  husband,  "  Is  it  not  better  that  we  should  tell 
all  ? " 

He  bowed  his  face  in  his  hands — "  If  it  had  only  been  years  ago,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

Mrs.  Lanman  braced  herself  in  the  bed.  In  the  emergency  the  sick  woman 
was  stronger  than  the  man. 

"  You  have  little  guessed,  doctor,"  she  began,  "that  the  secret  of  the  unhap- 
piness  you  have  just  referred  to  was  rooted  in  deep  injustice — worse  than  that, 
in  crime — " 

The  old  man  started.  "You  are  excited,  child,"  he  said,  "do  not  use  such 
words. 

"  I  speak  the  truth,"  she  answered,  "  you  shall  hear  my  facts.  Years  ago, 
doctor,  there  was  a  young  and  attractive  orphan  heiress.  At  the  time  tliat  I 
begin  to  relate  her  history  she  had  been  in  society  a  couple  of  years,  courted, 
indulged,  spoiled.  She  was  fastidious,  and  she  had  not  loved.  One  dav — 
one  ripe  sumptuous  summer  day — at  a  college  regatta,  a  gentleman  was  pre- 
sented to  her — one  of  the  collegians — who,  though  a  near  relation  to  her  was, 
up  to  this  time,  a  stranger.  But  I  cannot  talk  of  myself  as  another — I  will  not 
allow  mvself  that  poor  shield — you  know  that  the  heiress  was  myself,  doctof, 
that  my  husband  was  my  cousin.  It  is  idle  for  me  to  repeat  that  I  have  loved 
William  Lanman.  I  loved  him  from  the  first.  And  he — at  the  first  he  loved 
me—" 
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"  Yes,  yes,  my  child,  and  there  is  the  error — there  is  the  sin.  Why  did  his 
love  not  last  ?  For  better,  for  worse — that  was  the  vow  he  took  !  If  you  have 
grown  feeble  and  faded,  it  is  not  your  fault,  dear.  You  have  been  faithful  and 
fond  to  him  !  " 

"  Why  did  his  love  not  last  ?  "  repeated  Mrs.  Lanman,  in  a  hollow  voice.     "  I 
will   tell  you  why  !     Because,  through  love — through  love   and  pride  together, 
we  became  yoke-fellows  in  iniquity.     A  woman's  love  may  outlast  a  partnership 
ill  guilt,  doctor,  but  when  did   it   ever  happen  that  a  man's  was  not  turned  to 
loathing  ?     I  say  at  the  first,  William  loved  me.     I  believe  he  did  ;  and  anyhow, 
there  was  every  reason  why  he  should  court  me,  if  he  did  not.     His  father  had 
recently  died,  and  b}'  the  singular  provisions  of  his  will  William  had  become — 
so  to  speak — dependent  upon  me.     He  had  been  very  wild,  so  report  said — had 
been  rusticated  from  college  for  v^arious  scrapes,  had  got  hints  about  of  his  de- 
termination to  make  some  low  sort  of  marriage,  and  had  altogether  lost  favor 
witli  his  father,  who  left  him  his  property,  only  upon  condition  of  his  marriage 
with  me — I  having  always  been  a  favorite  with  him  ;  and  besides  that,  entailed  the 
money  upon   the   eldest   child — upon  William's  eldest  child  and — his  heirship 
presupposing  a  marriage  with  me — necessarily  upon  mine.     But  the  wording  of 
this  portion  of  the  will  was  susceptible  of  different  renderings,  not  providing  for 
events  which  had  actually  occurred,  and  there  was   the   kernel  of  the  trouble. 
I  have  said  that  I  believe,  at  the  first,  William  truly  loved  me — forgive  that  I 
linger  on  this  point.     He  had  not  been  much  in  the  society  of  his  equals  among 
women,  and — as   he  frankly  confessed  to  me — breeding  and  refinement  were  a 
fascinating  surprise.    Anyway,  he  appeared  absorbed  in  my  society.     I  was  com- 
petent, at  least,  to  appreciate,  admire,  and  adore  him  ;  and  I  yielded  without  re- 
straint to  the  delicious  dream  of  auspicious  love.      It  was  easy  enough  for  our 
association  to  slip  speedily  and  informally  into  a  species  of  betrothal  ;  but,  when 
some   months   had   elapsed,  and  it  become  proper  that  definite  plans  should  be 
formed,  then,  for  the  first,  I   noticed   a  singular  reserve  and   embarrassment  in 
William's  manner.     A  suspicion  that  to  marry  me  was  repulsive  to  him  entered 
my  mind    and   filled    me   with  jealousy  and  despair.      One   day,  at  last,  when 
formal  matters   pertaining  to   our  union  had  been  discussed  by  our  guardians, 
we  were  left  alone  together.     William  sat  by  the  table,  strewn  with  documents, 
his  head  resting  upon  his  hand.     I  watched  him  from  my  seat  by  the  window. 
A  half  hour  elapsed  without  a  word  being  spoken.     During  that  time  I  came  to 
a  conclusion  and  formed  a  resolution  which,  if  carried   into  effect,  would  have 
spared  us  the  misery  of  the  consequences  I  am  about  to  relate.     I  concluded 
that  I  was  repulsive  to  my  lover  ;  that  he  would  marry  me  only  from  mercenary 
views,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would  absolve  him  from  his  engagement,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  would  make  over  to  him  my  own  fortune  as  a  compensation 
for   that   he   lost   through   the  failure  of  his   marriage  with  me.     I  loved  him  so 
well  that  1  counted  his  happiness  before  my  own.     With  this  resolution  in  my 
mind,   I    rose   and  walked  to  the  table  at  which  he  sat,  "William,"  I  said.     I 
know  not  what  there  was  in  my  voice,  but  he  looked  up,  suddenh-,  with  eyes 
that  blazoned   his   love  and   longing.     He  caught  my  hands,  wrung  them,  and 
held  them  hard. 

"Emily,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper — "save  me  !  " 

"  Yes,  William,"  I  answered,  with  a  vague,  strange  feeling  that  1  had  drifted 
into  some  mysterious  error  ;  "  I  will  save  you  from  a  repugnant  marriage."  He 
started  away,  and  stared  at  me.  "You  know  it,  then  !  What — how  much  do 
you  know,  and  what  can  we  do  ?  "  he  asked.     It  was  my  turn  to  gaze  at  hiin   in 
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bewilderment.  He  saw  that  he  iiad  mistaken  my  meaning;  that  I  did  not  un- 
derstand him.  He  fell  on  his  knees  before  me,  and  told  me  with  passion  that 
he  loved  me  ;  that  his  moodiness,  his  dejection,  his  caprice  arose  from  the  fact 
that  there  existed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  union — that  lie  had  already  a 
wife  !  and  I  repeated  after  him,  with  a  dull  mechanical  horror,  a  wife  I  It  had 
been  a  hasty  affair,  soon  soon  repented,  but  irrevocable.  She  was  a  decent  and  vir- 
tuous girl — a  waitress  at  the  hotel  in  the  village.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  feelines 
with  which  he  told  me  he  confronted  his  position,  but  humiliating  as  it  was,  no  dis- 
honorable means  of  escape  came  to  his  mind.  He  took  the  girl  quietly  away  with 
him  when  he  returned  to  college  ;  got  board  for  her  just  out  of  town  ;  furnished  her 
with  the  requisites  for  acquiring  an  education  ;  determined  in  a  few  years,  when 
she  should  be  fitted  for  a  different  sphere,  to  introduce  her  to  the  world  as  his  wife. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  year,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child — a  daughter.  Insanity  su- 
pervened upon  her  illness.  For  several  months — so  long  as  the  physicians  could 
hope  that  the  insanity  would  prove  temporary— she  continued  with  the  family  in 
which  she  had  boarded.  At  last  it  was  found  essential  to  place  her  in  an  asy- 
lum. A  private  one  was  selected,  and  there,"  said  Mrs.  Lanman,  for  the  first 
time  allowing  her  excitement  to  master  her,  "  the  unfortunate  woman  remains  to 
this  day.  The  child  was  jilaced  out  to  nurse,  with  no  information  given  as  to 
her  parentage.  Tliis,  Dr.  Esham,  was  the  story  I  heard  from  my  lover.  I  will 
not  defend — J  will  not  even  explain  the  motives  it  aroused.  Four  years  had 
then  elapsed  since  this  marriage  had  taken  place  ;  he  was  now  twenty-three.  His 
tastes,  his  views,  his  habits  had  changed  since  he  was  nineteen.  He  plead  to 
me  that  he  loved  me  ;  that  he  had  discharged  every  duty — should  always  dis- 
charge every  duty  toward  the  unfortunate  girl  who  had  been  made  his  wife  ; 
toward  the  child  that  she  had  borne  him,  but  that  there  was  nothing  incompati- 
ble with  these  duties  in  his  marriage  with  me.  It  was  possible  to  obtain — with- 
out publicity — a  divorce.  His  life  was  before  him.  Would  I  render  it  a  sacri- 
fice ?  I  could  not  tell  him  that  I  would.  My  heart,  my  hitherto  unthwarted 
will  rebelled  against  giving  him  up.  I  recognized  his  arguments — accepted  his 
sophisms.  I  ignored  eternal  justice  and  the  most  sacred  of  human  rights.  I 
did  this.  Dr.  Esham,  and  I  have  had  my  reward.  I  had  not  been  married  "three' 
months  before  I  discovered  that  the  guilty  secret  between  my  husband  and  my- 
self was  undermining  his  love.  He  was  haunted  bv  a  ohost  of  wrons-doinof. 
At  first  I  endeavored  to  preserve  a  complete  sympathy  witii  him.  We  went  to- 
gether to  the  asylum  to  see  her — the  woman  whom  we  had  defrauded  of  name 
and  place,  who,  though  recognized  by  her  Maker,  and  sorely  afilicted,  we  had 
displaced  on  earth.  Later,  we  went  also  together  to  see  the  child.  I  say  together 
— the  word  is  a  mockery.  Two  human  beings — two  representatives  of  sacred 
responsibilities  assumed  and  never  to  be  cancelled  but  by  death — stood  forever 
between  us.  I  dwell  upon  these  torturing  facts,  because  they  torture  me  ; 
partly,  too,  because  they  seem  to  me  to  exonerate  William  Lanman.  If  he 
could  have  forgotten — if  he  could  have  been  happy,  he  would  have  been  more 
blamable  !  He  could  not  forget.  The  day  came  when  he  even  proposed  to 
me  to  make  known  the  circumstances  I  have  related.  His  marriage  with  me 
was.  of  course,  legal,  no  publication  of  facts  affected  that,  but  he  reasoned  that 
the  child  had  a  claim — a  paramount  claim  to  recognition.  At  tliis  time  I  was 
myself  a  mother.  To  recognize  an  elder  child  of  William  Lanman's  would  be, 
owing  to  the  obscure  wording,  as  I  have  mentioned,  of  his  father's  will,  to  de- 
prive my  boy  of  his  fortune.  When  he  asked  this,  he  asked  too  much  of  me. 
Besides  this  consideration  was  naturally  that  of  the  humiliating  talk  which  the 
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story  would  make.  I  refused  my  assent.  I  intrenched  myself  in  my  wifely 
claim.  I  ar<;ued  that  all  the  injury  which  could  be  was  already  done.  I  would 
have  no  exposure.  Then  the  alienation  between  my  husband  and  myself  began; 
the  cruel  hardening  on  his  part,  the  wild,  vain  pleas  on  mine.  His  heart  went 
from  me  ;  he  could  not  help  it."  She  had  straightened  herself  in  the  bed,  her 
knees  drawn  up.  She  crouched  to  them  now,  clasping  them  v.ith  her  wrung 
hands. 

Old  Dr.  Esham,  who  was  the  purest,  most  simple-minded  of  men,  had  lis- 
tened with  a  mingling  of  amazement  and  horror. 

"  Emily,  Emily,"  he  moaned,  as  she  paused,  hardly  knowing  what  it  was  he 
said — "  What  shall  you  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 

She  pursued,  without  minding  him  :  "After  fifteen  years  of  struggle,  of  cold- 
ness, of  wretchedness  too  dreary  to  be  understood,  I  gave  ni}- consent,  six  months 
since,  to  Gervase's  coming — not  my  consent  to  her  recognition,  only  to  her  pres- 
ence.   You  have  seen  what  has  come  of  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  have  seen,"  said  Dr.  Esham. 

"  Considering  the  consequences  of  her  coming  upon  purely  selfish  and  per- 
sonal grounds,  I  never  dreamed  of  the  misconception  which  has  ensued  imtil  it 
was  too  late  for  anything  but  the  truth  to  rectify  it.  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  speak  this  truth,  I  looked  upon  myself  as  the  injured  person.  I  insisted 
still  upon  concealment. 

"  I  knew  that  Gervase  had  a  lover.  I  was  indifferent  also  to  this  fact.  I  for- 
got my  own  youth,  with  its  wild  tenderness,  its  sensibility.  I  cannot  tell  how 
it  was,  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  nothing  should  ever  soften  my  heart 
toward  her,  so  I  cannot  tell  how  it  was,  but  last  night,  when  she  said  before  me 
that  her  lover  had  insulted  her  by  suspecting  her,  there  arose  within  me  a  sud- 
den womanly  sympathy  for  her  womanhood,  a  startling  conviction  that  she  had 
been  wholly  sinned  against — aye,  sinning — a  terrible  self-condemnation  for 
the  share  I  had  had  in  marring  her  fate  !  " 

"  But,  Emily,"  said  the  old  doctor,  anxiously,  "  3-ou  will — " 

A  faint  smile  crossed  Mrs.  Lanman's  sick  face. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  sharply  ;  "  I  will  undo  what  I  can  of  the  harm  I  have 
done.  To-day  the  world  shall  know  all !  We  will  do  justice  now,  though  the 
heavens  fall  !  I  learned  a  little  while  ago  that  she— the  woman  I  displaced — 
was  better — -would  one  day  be  well.  If  it  is  so,  let  her  come  here  now  !  Let 
her  displace  me  as  I — " 

"Emily,"  interrupted  Mr.  Lanman — "she  of  whom  you  speak  is  dead.  A 
dispatch  came  to  me  an  hour  ago — when  I  little  anticipated  this  scene.  She 
died  last  night." 

Mrs.  Lanman  threw  her  arms  above  her  head,  and  fell  back  in  a  faint.  Dr. 
Esham  roused  himself  to  restore  her,  her  husband  standing  by,  watching  her 
with  an  expression  which  transfigured  his  face,  an  expression  which  told  better 
than  words  could  tell  the  story  of  the  remorse  which  had  marred  his  life  and 
calloused  his  heart.  And  through  the  gloom  of  this  expression  brightened  a 
ray  of  hope. 

"  God  !  "  he  cried.     "  I  am  free  now  to  forgive  myself — to  comfort  her  !  " 

The  words  seemed  to  pierce  her  stagnant  senses.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and 
read  the  look  on  her  husband's  face.  She  stretched  her  arms  to  him.  "At 
last,  at  last !  "  she  sobbed,  with  her  head  upon  his  breast. 

"  Yes,  Emily — wife — at  last  we  will  undo  together  this  great  wrong." 

"  Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Lanman,  tearfully,  "  bring  Gervase." 
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The  old  man  was  looking  for  his  spectacles,  and  his  gloves,  and  his  hat — all 
of  which  were  in  his  hand. 

"That — that  I  will,"  he  said,  in  a  choking  voice;  "and  Edward  Collyer, 
too  ! " 

The  window  through  which  Mrs.  Lanman  had  watched  the  pale  sunshine 
and  the  purple  shadows,  was  closed,  and  such  ghosts  as  might  haunt  the  draw- 
ing-room and  library,  were  bolted  and  barred  within.  The  Lanmans  went  away, 
and  '•  all  the  world  wondered  "  at  the  solution  of  the  scandal  concerning  them 
which  they  left  behind.  It  was  very  peculiar,  the  world  thought,  that  low  first 
marriage,  its  concealment,  and  consequences.  Mrs.  Lanman's  course  was  pro- 
nounced very  "  weak,"  and  Mr.  Lanman's  very  "  singular."  It  was  discovered 
that  Gervase  was  remarkably  handsome,  and  so  like  her  father,  that  it  was  quite 
astonishing  that  no  one  had  suspected  their  relation.  When  she  came  back  six 
months  later  as  Everard  CoUyer's  bride,  with  her  proud  way  and  her  Paris 
"things,"  she  met  a  most  flattering  welcome.  William  Lanman  and  his  wife 
did  not  hasten  back  to  the  scenes  of  their  sufferings.  With  their  invalid  son 
they  lived  quietly  in  Italy  till  the  scandal  should  be  forgotten.  And  was  there 
any  forgetfulness  for  them  ?  was  there  any  bloom  still  left  to  life,  any  freshness 
to  feeling  ?  Well,  we  sow  dragon's  teeth  when  we  sin,  but  at  least  calm  came 
to  them,  and  they  made  such  reparation  as  was  possible.  Their  only  child  lived 
to  barely  attain  his  majority,  and  the  Lanman  fortune  went  to  Gervase  Collyer's 
eldest  born. 

Mrs,  W.  H.  Palmer. 


THE  WAKING  OF  THE  CID. 


RODRIGO  of  Bivar  has  risen  !  his  fleet  steed  snuffs  the  air ! 
And  he  has  blown  a  trumpet-blast  that  rings  from  Finisterre 
To  Seville  and  to  Malaga  washed  by  the  southern  seas. 
And  echoes  through  the  hamlets  hid  in  the  pine-dark  Pyrenees. 
"  All  to  the  rescue,  Spaniards  !  Rodrigo  rides  before  ! 
Now,  who  will  fight  for  God  and  right  with  the  Cid  Campeador  ? " 

"I  slumbered  well  in  Burgos  till  the  winds  of  broad  Castile 
Whispered  the  hour  was  dawning  of  the  nation's  woe  or  weal  ; 
Then  the  ages  but  a  moment  seemed  ;  the  dead  fire  blazed  again  ; 
And  I  leapt  from  my  long  sleep  to  cry,  '  Ho,  cavaliers,  for  Spain  !  ' 
Now,  who  will  grudge  or  gold  or  life  to  make  the  victory  sure  ? 
For  faithless  Queen  and  perjured  priest  are  worse  than  pagan  Moor." 

O  Ferdinand  and  Isabel !  ye  should  have  risen  to  see 

How  the  great  nation  answered  his  summons  to  be  free  ! 

Castilian  shepherds  heard  it,  their  fine-woolled  flocks  among, 

And  the  dogs  were  left  to  guard  the  sheep  ere  vesper-bells  had  rung; 

And  the  carriers  of  Galicia,  in  Santiago's  aisle. 

Vowed  by  St.  James  to  follow,  and  thronged  each  dark  defile. 
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Ye  plains  of  Andalusia  !  ye  banks  of  Gaudalquivir  ! 

What  shouts  of  joy  stirred  all  your  groves  and  rippled  your  proud  river  ! 

While  maidens  leant  from  lattice,  from  balcony  and  stair, 

And  the  crimson  scarfs  from  their  shoulders  tore,  and  the  roses  from  their 

hair. 
To  deck  the  dark-eyed  heroes  that,  resolute  as  fates, 
From  valley  and  sierra  poured  through  all  your  city  gates  ! 

His  cry  came  down  the  sunny  realms,  along  the  tideless  shore — 

Valencia  old  and  Alicante  her  sea-girt  cliffs  before  ; 

From  Barcelona's  tranquil  bay  to  Biscay's  surf  it  ran. 

And  forth  there  hurried  to  the  fray  both  Basque  and  Catalan. 

Then  Madrid  threw  her  banners  out  and  every  door  flung  wide, 

And  up  the  mighty  people  marched,  Rodrigo  by  their  side. 

O  Ferdinand  and  Isabel !  wake  and  give  thanks  to-day! 

The  False  is  dead  !  the  Oueen  has  fled  !  to  France  she  takes  her  way  ! 

And  Spain,  a  new  world,  rises  from  out  her  sea  of  woes 

Fair  as  the  Indian  islands  to  the  Palos  sailor  rose  ; 

Glad  as  Grenada  when  the  Moor  and  all  his  swarthy  train, 

With  sig-hs  and  tears  for  vanished  bliss,  sailed  o'er  the  southern  main. 

The  sky  is  flushed  with  morning,  the  star  of  hope  shines  fair, 

And  the  sweet  wind  sings  of  liberty,  rejoicing  through  the  air ! 

Display  the  old  escutcheons  ;  ring  every  golden  bell ; 

And  through  each  grand  cathedral  let  iuWest  g/on as  swell — 

Cordova's  Moorish  arches  curve  to  the  lofty  strain, 

And  Compostela's  hallowed  shrine  thrills  with  the  rich  refrain ! 

And  thou,  my  Cid,  Rodrigo,  Rodrigo  of  Bivar, 

Speed  to  thy  rest  in  Burgos,  beneath  the  morning  star  ! 

Cold  mists  may  veil  the  rose-wreath,  the  clouds  may  gather  dun  ; 

But  the  day  is  surely  dawning,  and  at  length  will  flame  the  sun  ! 

Sleep  by  thy  loved  Ximena  while  Spain  proclaims  afar 

The  glory  of  thy  rising,  Rodrigo  of  Bivar  ! 

Edna.  Dean  Proctor. 


Drawn  by  IV.  J.  Hefuies-sy. 


Edwin  Boom  as  Hamlet. 


EDWIN  BOOTH. 


IN  the  National  Theatre  in  Chatham  street,  on  a  September  night,  eighteen, 
years  ago,  a  fashionable  crowd  sat  motionless  before  the  tremendous  pas- 
sion of  the  great  Booth's.  Sir  Edward  Mortimer.  When  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
horrible  death  scene,  and  the  spectators,  like  men  suddenly  freed  from  a  spell, 
pressed  toward  the  open'air,  the  tall<  in  the  close  passages  and  low  lobbies  was 
not  only  of  the  stormy  genius  v.'ho  had  brought  them  thither,  but  of  a  slender 
lad,  another  Booth,, who  was  the  Wilfred.  Beauty  and  grace  they  accorded 
him — gifts  inalienable  from  the  name.  He  might  have  talent — might  become  a 
respectable  actor.  No  genius — great  men  never  have  great  sons.  When  Junius 
Brutus  Booth  should  die — Heaven  long  avert  the  dav — he  would  leave  no  heir  to 
his  crown.  The  generation  to  come  would  know,  only  by  tradition,  what  this 
king  of  gods  and  men  had  been.  Foolish  fellow,  this  young  player,  to  stagger 
for  a  lifetime  under  the  heavy  iDurden  of  his  father's  greatness.  Better  ride  in 
a  circus  or  dance  before  the  footlights. 

So,  in  1850,  critics  and  public  lightly  blew  the  name  of  Edwin  Booth  like 
thistle-down  upon  their  scornful  breath.  A  week  later  he  played  Hemaya  to  his 
father's  Pescara,  in  Shiel's  wretched  farrago,  "  The  Apostate."  The  audience 
good-naturedly  patted  his  head  in  scant  and  careless  applause. 

If  he  were  ambitious,  if  he  believed  in  his  own  powers,  and  had  hoped  to 
compel  recognition  of  them,  if  he  cared  that  he  had  not,  noljody  knew.  The 
handsome  stripling  disappeared.  Rumors  of  his  playing  in  California  or  Ca- 
thay came  now  and  ther.  Nobody  cared.  Booth,  the  matchless,  was  dead. 
They  whose  hearts  held  him  cared  for  no, other  player,  and  believed  in  none. 
The  busy  town  had  new  theatres  and  new  comedy  companies.  When  it  wanted 
tragedy,  it  followed  Gustavus  Brooke,  or  Charlotte  Cushman,  or  Boanergean 
Forrest.  Melodramas  were  plenty  as  blackberries.  Opera  troupes  came  and 
went  like  Macbetli's  shadow — filled  the  eyes  and  generally  grieved  the  heart. 

So  seven  years  rolled  round.  Then  the  great  posters  of  Burton's  Theatre, 
on  Broadway,  opposite  Bond  street,  announced  that  Edwin  Booth  would  ap- 
pear May  4,  1857.  in  the  character  of  Richard  III.  The  company  was  not 
strong  in  tragedy  ;  the  j'oung  actor  came  without  reputation  ;  the  season  was  late. 
But  he  conquered  his  place.  His  Richard  was  intellectual,  brilliant,  rapid, 
handsome,  picturesque,  villainous.  But  the  villany  was  servant  to  the  ambi- 
tion— not  master  of  it,  as  a  coarse  player  makes  it.  The  action  was  original ; 
the  dress  was  perfect — the  smirched  gauntlets  and  flung-on  mantle  of  the  schem- 
ing, busy  Duke,  the  splendid  vestments  of  the  anointed  King,  the  glittering 
armor  of  the  monarch  in  the  field.  His  clear  beauty,  his  wonderful  voice — ■ 
which  he  had  not  learned  to  use — his  grace,  his  fine  artistic  sense,  made  all 
triumphs  seem  possible  to  this  young  man.  Evidently  there  was  great  power 
in  the  new  actor — power  untrained,  vigor  ill-directed.  But  what  was  plainest  to 
be  seen  was  the  nervous,  impulsive  temperament,  which  would  leave  him  no 
rest,  save  in  achievement.  He  might  come  back  to  us  a  robustious,  periwig- 
pated  fellow,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  the  galleries.  He  might  come  back  the 
thorough  artist,  great  in  repose  as  in  action.  But  it  was  clear  enough  that  wliat 
he  then  was  in  Richard,  in  Richelieu,  in  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  he  would  never 
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be  again.  A  short  season  in  185S  showed  that  he  was  growing  in  the  right  di- 
rection. In  i860  he  reappeared  at  Winter  Garden  in  "Hamlet."  Certain 
spurts  and  dashes  of  power  were  gone  ;  certain  striking  but  fantastic  readings 
and  bits  of  business  had  been  abandoned.  The  actor  had  attained  repose.  His 
Hamlet  was  a  lovely  poem.  Its  princeliness  was  its  most  exquisite  quality.  Its 
intellectual  power,  its  capacity  of  emotion,  were  less  emphasized.  He  played 
other  characters  with  varying  artistic  success,  but  always  with  the  approbation 
of  the  public.  We  had  a  new  and  a  great  actor,  and  were  proud  of  him  ;  so 
proud,  indeed,  that  there  was  reason  to  fear  we  might  kill  him  with  our  kind- 
ness. It  is  strong  praise  to  say  that  he  accepted  all  applause  but  as  the  in- 
centive to  better  things,  and  that  the  indiscriminate  flattery  of  admiration  he 
thanked  men  for  as  the  utterance  of  personal  regard,  and  straightway  forgot  it. 
In  i864-'65  he  came  again  to  Winter  Garden,  and  played  Hamlet  for  one 
hundred  nights.  Since  then  he  has  given  both  "  Richelieu  "  and  the  "  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  with  more  splendid  appointments.  But  at  that  time  nothing  like 
the  completeness  of  the  inisc  en  scene  had  been  attempted  for  years.  As  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  lonely  sentinels  pacing  their  beat  before  the  castle,  a  wind 
seemed  to  blow  across  from  the  northern  sea  with  premonition  of  death.  There 
was  terror  in  the  tale  of  the  night  watchers  shivering  under  the  black  skies.  It 
was  a  relief  when  the  scene  shifted  and  the  warm  light  glowed  on  the  crimson 
audience  chamber  and  the  rich  dresses  of  the  court.  Before  the  splendid  King 
and  Queen  bent  a  slight,  lithe  figure,  robed  in  black,  which  seemed  to  absorb 
gloomily  into  itself  the  brightness  of  the  place  ;  and  cast  a  shadow  on  it — so  sad, 
so  desolate,  so  intense,  so  stricken  it  stood.  When  the  King  came  toward  it, 
with  ojoen  ^Jalm  and  loud  "  And  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  7ny  son,''^  it  started 
slightly  and  moved  away ;  the  scornful  "  A  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind," 
falling  in  a  half-whisper  from  its  lips.  While  the  Queen  addressed  to  Hamlet 
her  querulous  commonplaces  about  death,  he  seemed  to  shake  off  a  little  his 
abstraction.;  listened  as  one  who  endured,  and  answered  with  enforced  respect- 
fulness of  manner,  "Ay,  madam,  it  is — common."  But  tliere  was  the  agony  of  a 
deep  heart  in  the  '^See/us,  madam — nay,  it  is — I  know  not  seems,"  and  the 
lines  that  follow.  Then  one  understood  what  his  love  for  his  father  had  been, 
and  what  his  grief  was.  He  heard  the  coarse  harangue  of  the  King  with  a  cour- 
tier's silence,  only  the  spasmodic  closing  of  the  hand  at  the  words,  "  Our  chiefest 
courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son,"  revealing  the  inward  piission.  He  followed 
the  departing  court  up  the  room,  then  returning,  burst  into  the  soliloquy,  "O 
that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt."  This  he  gave,  moving  from  side  to 
side  of  the  stage,  or  half  flung  down  upon  his  chair  in  an  attitude  of  utter  aban- 
donment. But  this  soliloquy  was  most  unequal.  Sometimes  it  seemed  the  mer- 
est repetition  of  words  to  him.     Sometimes  it  seemed  to  shake  his  being,  and 

sometimes  the  lines, 

O  God,  O  God, 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  nie  all  the  uses  of  this  world, 

moaned  themselves  forth  in  tones  so  bitter  and  so  hopeless,  that  one  looked  to 
see  him  end  the  scene  with  his  bare  bodkin.  The  instant  change  from  the  pas- 
sionate desolation  of  his  grief  to  the  exquisite  courtesy  of  the  host,  when  the 
three  young  men  approach — with  his  tender  welcome  to  Horatio — was  one  of  the 
finest  of  his  transitions.  Indeed,  the  whole  expression  of  his  love  for  that 
strong,  faithful,  limited,  unimaginative  nature,  was  very  truthful.  He  leaned  on 
him  to  the  last,  and  seemed  to  go  out  upon  tlie  dread  unknown  with  firmer  soul, 
because  his  friend's  even  and  undaunted  spirit  lent  him  courage.     The  story  of 
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the  appearance  of  the  ghost  he  hears  with  feverish  eagerness,  but  with  extreme 
quiet.     The  one  blemish  is  the  shouted, 

If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person 
I'll  speak  to  it,  tho'  hell  itself  should  gape 
And  bid  he  hold  my  peace. 

It  is  not  a  bravado,  but  a  sacred  resolve.  Bluster  is  not  intensity.  And  a 
conversation  of  so  tremendous  import,  carried  on,  not  in  Hamlet's  cabinet,  but 
in  a  state  chamber  of  the  palace,  open  to  any  approach,  would  be  held  in  bated 
breath,  with  finger  on  the  lips,  rather  than  in  tones  to  invite  attention. 

The  scene  with  the  ghost  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  play.  Hamlet  is  turned 
away,  when  Horatio  suddenly  exclaims,  "  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  !  "  He  catches 
sight  of  the  vision,  staggers  toward  Horatio,  falls  against  him,  gasping,  "Angels 
and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  !  "  It  is  not  the  terror  of  the  supernatural  alone. 
It  is  the  appalling  confirmation  of  his  fears.  It  is  the  presence  of  his  father 
hovering  in  some  awful  border  land,  which  is  not  life  or  death,  but  wherein  is 
seen  the  horrible  image  of  both.  His  voice  is  husky  and  far  away.  He  shivers 
as  if  the  cold  of  the  -grave  were  upon  him.  Then  reverence  for  the  majestical 
presence  banishes  fear.  His  voice  gathers  power  and  sweetness  as  the  words 
struggle  forth.  When  he  utters  the  one  word  father,  his  love  seems  to  overflow 
it,  and  expand  it  into  volumes  of  tenderest  speech  as  he  falls  on  his  knees  and 
stretches  out  eager  hands  to  the  solemn  shade.  The  "  O,  answer  me  !  "  was  in- 
credibly imploring  and  persuasive. 

The  terrible  silence  seems  again  to  appall  him,  and  the  "  Say,  why  is  this .'' 
Wherefore  ?  What  should  we  do  ? "  was  breathed  out  as  if  a  man  of  stone  had 
spoken. 

When  his  friends  urge  him  not  to  follow  the  ghost,  he  answers  as  knowing 
that  they  have  spoken,  but  unconscious  of  their  presence  like  one  in  a  dream  ;  so 
possessed  is  he  by  the  command  of  the  King.  He  is  deaf  to  Horatio's  remon- 
strance. The  change  to  the  passionate  outcry  against  their  hindrance  of  him  ; 
the  supple  strength  with  which  he  eludes  their  hold  ;  the  instant  return  to  child- 
ish submission  and  obedience  to  the  ghost ;  the  slow  creeping  away  into  the 
night ;  the  half-doubt  and  shuddering  dread  that  overtdke  him  ;  the  re-resolve 
that  come  what  may,  he  will  pluck  out  the  heart  of  this  mystery  ;  his  quicker 
step  as  he  is  lost  in  the  shadows,  are  finely  dramatic. 

When  the  scene  opens,  the  whole  stage  is  disclosed.  In  the  distance  glows 
the  grim  castle,  noisy  with  the  orgies  of  the  drunken  King.  The  ghost  stalks 
into  the  moonlight.  Down  the  massive  steps  leading  to  the  platform  stumbles 
Hamlet,  crying  out  hoarsely  in  the  darkness,  "  Whither  wiit  thou  lead  me  ? 
Speak,  I'll  go  no  further  ;  "  and  staggering  forward,  the  moonlight  falls  on  his 
ashen  face,  on  his  wild  eyes,  on  his  dishevelled  hair.  "  I  am  thy  father's  spirit," 
groans  the  ghost — in  voice  that  seems  to  come  from  the  lowest  fires,  wherein  he 
is  compelled  to  fast.  Slowly,  Hamlet  sinks  to  his  knees.  There  is  no  longer 
terror  in  his  countenance.  Infinite  yearnings,  infinite  compassion,  infinite  ten- 
derness, agonized  longing  to  know  the  truth,  look  from  his  face.  So  intense  is 
the  feeling  that  moves  him  that  we,  too,  in  the  audience,  vielding  to  his  emotion, 
see,  in  the  clumsy  ghost — with  his  blue  tarlatan  diaphanousness,  and  his  inhu- 
man drawl,  and  his  elocutionar}'  nonsense,  and  bis  entire  satisfaction  with  him- 
self— the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark.  Fierce  and  strong  is  the  excitement 
which  he  cannot  wholly  overcome  before  his  friends  join  him  ;  wild  and  whirling 
his  actions,  yet  controlled  withal,  as  he  puts  off  Marcellus  ;  solemn  his  bearing 
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as  he  offers  them  the  oath  ;  tender  and  sad  his  assurances  of  faith  and  friend- 
ship.    The  lines 

Tliere  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy, 

he  utters  with  a  slight  upward  accent  on  the  word  philosophy,  and  an  indescrib- 
able mocking  motion  of  the  hand. 

The  talk  with  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  is  charming — indeed,  nothing 
in  Booth's  acting  is  more  admirable  than  the  naturalness  of  his  colloquies. 
To  his  college  friends  the  elegant  prince  talks  airily,  a  little  sadly,  a.nd  with  a 
purpose.  But  he  talks.  They  make  speeches  to  him.  Even  the  unmanageable 
oration,  "I  have  of  late,  but  wherefore  I  know  not" — he  gives  with  such  unex- 
pected and  delicate  intonation,  with  such  an  air  of  thinking  his  sad  thoughts 
aloud,  that  we  quite  forget  it  is  set  down  in  a  book.  "  He  that  plays  the  King 
shall  be  welcome,"  he  utters  with  an  impetuousness  that  seems  to  him  to  unveil 
his  purpose,  and  in  a  quieter  voice  he  offers  welcome  to  the  whole  company. 
The  whole  scene  with  the  players  is  perfection  of  art  ;  his  attempt  to  recall  the 
"passionate  speech,"  the  wrapt  attention  with  which  he  listens  to  the  dreadful 
prig  who  tells  of  Priam's  slaughter,  to  which  his  own  dark  thoughts  lend  awful- 
ness,  the  courtly  kindness  of  his  dismissal  of  the  actors,  the  soliloquy  '•  Now  I 
am  alone,"  shook  him  to  the  centre.  He  heaped  scorn  on  himself — he  wrought 
himself  up  to  the  pitch  of  desperate  action  ;  then  he  caught  eagerly  at  the  hope 
that  the  command  to  kill  might  be  from  hell  and  not  from  heaven.  Always  the 
shrinking  of  the  delicate  nature,  of  the  religious  soul,  from  the  murder  which  the 
intellect  looked  on  as  inevitable,  and  the  filial  sense  hurried  him  to  undertake. 

In  the  third  act  the  scene  is  handsomely  set  as  an  audience  chamber.  A 
stately  double  staircase  leads  to  a  gallery,  from  which  small  doors  open  on  the 
corridors  without.  In  a  deep  embayed  window  Ophelia  kneels — Hamlet  is  thus 
freed  from  the  inconvenience  of  walking  over  her  train  without  seeing-  her, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  old  order  of  things.  From  a  low  arched  door  beneath 
the  stairway  glides  the  Prince,  his  head  bent,  his  hands  clasped  before  him,  his 
step  slow  and  uncertain.  He  steadies  himself  by  the  balustrade,  moves  on  again 
mechanically,  is  stopped  by  a  chair,  sinks  into  it — still  silent,  still  utterly  ab- 
sorbed. In  another  moment  the  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  is  uttered  in  a  voice  almost 
inaudible  ;  and  then,  with  intonations  so  wonderful  and  various  that  they  will  not 
be  set  down,  followed  the  matchless  soliloquy.  The  lines  "  For  in  that  sleep  of 
death  what  dreams  may  come  ;  "  and  "  From  whose  bourne  no  traveller  re- 
turns," shuddered  with  vague  Ijut  woful  foreboding.  Rising  suddenly  and  cross- 
ing toward  the  window  he  sees  Ophelia.  His  whole  face  changes.  A  lovely  ten- 
derness suffuses  it.  Sweetness  fills  his  tones  as  he  addresses  her.  Wiien,  with 
exquisite  softness  of  manner,  he  draws  nearer  to  her,  he  catches  glimpse  of  the 
"  lawful  espials  "  in  the  gallery  above.  Why  Mr.  Booth  should  accept  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  this  stage  usage,  of  which  Shakespeare  gives  no  hint,  does  not 
appear.  His  Hamlet  is  cjuite  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  it.  He  knows 
from  Ophelia's  manner  that  she  is  playing  a  part — she,  the  one  being  beside 
Horatio,  in  whose  truth  he  believed.  He  knows  that  he  is  vowed  to  black  re- 
venge ;  must  renounce  all  thoughts  of  love.  He  is  half  maddened  with  the  secret 
of  his  thoughts.  The  cruel  bitterness  is  not  for  her,  but  for  women  of  whom 
she  is  one.  Yet  he  makes  an  immense  effect  with  this  stage  usage.  When 
he  says  suddenly,  "  Where's  your  father  !  "  he  lays  his  hand  on  Ophelia's  head, 
and  turns  her  face  up  to  his  as  he  stands  above  her.  She  answers,  looking 
straight  into  the  eyes  that  love  her,  "  At  home,  my  lord." 
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No  accusation,  no  reproach  could  be  so  terrible  as  the  sudden  plucking  away 
of  his  hand,  and  the  pain  of  the  face  he  turns  from  her.  The  whole  scene  he 
plays  like  one  distract.  He  is  never  still.  He  strides  up  and  down  the  stage, 
in  and  out  at  the  door,  speaking  outside  with  the  same  rapidity  and  vehemence. 
The  speech  "  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings,  too,  well  enough,"  he  begins  in 
the  outer  room,  and  the  contemptuous  words  hiss  as  they  fall. 

"It  hath  made  me  mad,"  was  uttered  with  a  flutter  of  the  hand  about  the 
head  more  expressive  than  the  words.  As  he  turned  toward  Ophelia  for  the  last 
time,  all  the  bitterness,  all  the  reckless  violence  seemed  to  die  out  of  him  ;  his 
voice  was  full  of  unspeakable  love,  of  appealing  tenderness,  of  irrevocable  doom, 
as  he  uttered  the  last  "  To  a  nunnery  go,  go,  go  !  "  and  tottered  from  the  room 
as  one  who  could  not  see  for  tears. 

During  the  play  Hamlet  lies  at  Ophelia's  feet,  watching  the  guilty  King  with 
ever  fiercer  regard.  As  the  action  proceeds  he  creeps  toward  him,  and,  as  the 
mimic  murder  is  accomplished,  he  springs  up  with  a  cry  like  an  avenging  spirit. 
It  seem.s  to  drive  the  frightened  court  before  it.  In  an  instant  he  is  alone  with 
Horatio,  and,  staggering  forward,  he  falls  on  his  neck  v/ith  the  long,  loud,  mirth- 
less laugh  of  a  madman.  When  he  lifts  his  face  it  is  one  over  which  ten  years 
have  passed,  yet  with  a  fierce  gladness  on  it  as  of  a  man  to  whom  a  blocked  way 
is  opened,  though  it  lead  through  blood.  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern,  coming 
suddenly  upon  him  while  in  this  mood,  are  received  no  longer  with  the  courtly 
kindness  of  the  friend,  but  with  the  haughty  courtesy  of  the  King's  successor. 
They  are  deep  in  the  scheme  against  him.  They  are  knaves,  gentlemen  born 
though  they  be.  At  last  he  will  have  done  with  shams.  With  most  exquisite 
courtesy  he  tells  them  what  they  are.  The  greeting  in  this  scene  to  Polonius, 
"God  bless  you,  sir,"  is  one  of  the  finest  single  lines.  There  is  such  utter  wear- 
iness, there  is  such  scorn  of  this  miserable,  dishonest,  luxurious  court,  there  is 
such  despair  of  a  noble  nature  set  upon  by  ignoble  natures,  there  is  such  impa- 
tience of  this  last  crafty,  unscrupulous,  lying  courtier,  that  the  grace  of  speech  is 
more  bitter  than  a  curse. 

Into  the  Queen's  closet,  where  a  single  light  burns  in  the  sumptuous  gloom, 
and  a  crucifix  gleams  against  the  wall,  comes  Hamlet.  There  is  no  anger  in 
him  as  he  first  .accosts  his  mother.  There  is  the  awful  obligation  to  tell  her 
truth.s  which  are  a  horror  to  him  and  a  shame  to  her.  It  is  the  terrible,  intense 
quiet  of  his  tone  and  manner  which  frightens  her  more  than  violence  would  have 
clone.  At  the  shout  of  old  Polonius  he  leaps  like  lightning  to  the  arras.  The 
wild  hope  of  the  cry  '■  Is  it  the  King  ?  "  as  he  stands  with  the  lamp  he  has  snatched 
up  flickering  above  his  head  and  his  hand  on  the  parted  arras,  makes  the  air 
shudder.  He  cannot  bring  himself  to  murder  with  deliberate  intent — this  deli- 
cate, humane  spirit.  If  but  the  deed  be  done  in  this  heat  of  accident !  Looking 
down  at  the  old  man  he  utters  "  Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell,-" 
with  accumulating  emphasis  of  bitterness,  not  more  repenting  the  blow  bestowed 
than  deploring  the  failure  of  the  blow -intended.  His  reproaches  to  the  Queen 
are  terrible  ;  but  iiever  brutal,  and  never  loud.  He  himself  trembles  and  shud- 
ders with  the  pain  he  gives,  but  he  never  relents.  He  is  pleading  vvith  her  for 
her  soul.  Suddenly  upon  his  sacred  anger  comes  the  ghost  in  whose  name  he 
has  spoken.  For  an  instant  of  time  terror  touches  him.  Then  a  passion  of 
tenderness  sweeps  over  him.  He  reaches  out  his  hands  to  the  shadowy  figure. 
His  tones  vibrate  with  love.  When  the  ghost  says  "  Speak  to  her,  Hamlet," 
in  the  same  state  of  double-consciousness  which  marked  his  first  interview  with 
the  spirit,  he  puts  his  arm  around  the  trembling  woman  of  whose  presence  he 
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has  ceased  to  be  aware.  He  is  appalled  to  find  that  his  mother  sees  nothing 
where  stands  this  figure  so  real  to  him.  He  follows  it  with  his  eyes,  and  when 
it  glides  away  he  follows  it  as  one  who  had  no  life  apart  from  it — as  it  fades, 
falling  like  a  dead  thing  across  the  threshold.  Called  back  by  his  mother's 
voice  to  this  hard  life,  a  new  pity  for  her  softens  his  voice  and  manner.  He 
dismisses  her  with  gentleness.  He  would  bear  the  burden  of  her  sin,  if  it  could 
be. 

The  whole  stage  is  open  for  the  graveyard  scene.  From  the  shadow  of  the 
gloomy  trees  in  the  distance,  Hamlet  and  Horatio  come  slowly  forward  ;  Hamlet 
sits  down  to  rest  on  a  low  knoll,  and  talks  with  the  clown  delving  in  the  new 
grave.  Here,  again,  the  grace  and  delicate  breeding  of  the  Prince  are  airily  fine. 
From  the  lighted  chapel  wails  a  funeral  dirge  ;  the  sad  procession  enters  ;  the  two 
friends  withdraw  and  stand  uncovered  in  the  shadow  of  a  tall  monument.  When 
Laertes  says  "A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be,"  Hamlet  starts  back, 
muffles  his  face  in  his  mantle,  and  falls  on  Horatio's  neck  with  a  despairing  cry, 
in  which  all  words  are  lost.  In  the  scene  that  follows  there  is  the  agony  of 
a  wounded  soul,  but  no  artificial  frenzy  ;  there  is  the  wrestle  with  Laertes,  but  no 
pot-house  wrangling  ;  there  is  the  sad  appeal  to  the  old  affection  and  the  mem- 
ory which  should  make  them  friends,  but  it  is  the  appeal  of  a  proud  and  clear 
soul,  not  of  a  weak  or  sullied  one. 

In  the  last  scene  the  lithe  grace,  the  elegance,  the  beauty,  the  electric  swift- 
ness of  Booth,  make  his  the  ideal  Hamlet.  In  the  last  speech  to  Horatio  his 
voice  thrills  with  an  unearthly  sweetness,  as  he  pleads  with  that  sure  friend  to 
vindicate  his  name.  And  when  silence  falls  we  look  as  on  our  own  dead  in  a 
sadness  too  deep  for  tears. 

Edwin  Booth's  Hamlet  is,  perhaps,  the  one  portraiture  with  which  he  is  most 
closely  identified,  and  for  which  he  will  be  longest  remembered.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  it  is  not  Shakespeare's  Hamlet.  There  being  as  many  Shakespeare's 
Hamlets  as  there  are  students  of  Shakespeare,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply  that 
it  is  Booth's  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  and  that  it  has  as  good  a  claim  to  authen- 
ticity as  Smith's,  or  Jones's,  or  Robinson's.  Perhaps  a  cultivated,  conscientious, 
tireless  actor,  who  gives  his  days  and  nights  to  study — to  whom  the  traditions  of 
a  part  from  its  earliest  representations  are  as  familiar  as  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  morning  paper  to  ourselves — who  lives  in  an  ideal  world  alone  with  his 
imagination — may  claim  to  understand  and  to  interpret  the  Master  as  well  as  we, 
who  go  to  the  play-house  three  times  a  month,  and,  in  our  lofty  arrogance,  patron- 
ize the  performance  with  a  "  very  pretty,  indeed,  no  doubt,  but  not  Shakes- 
peare." 

Nor  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  success  of  Booth's  Hamlet  is  due  to  his  per- 
sonal charm.  Of  course,  the  unmatched  intellectual  beauty  of  his  face,  his 
graceful  figure,  his  voice  that  recalls  the  fable  of  Amphion's  lyre,  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  his  presence,  robe  his  conception  of  the  character  with  the  fit 
vesture— but  they  are  the  vesture  only.  It  was  the  fine  poetic  conception,  the 
artistic  representation  of  a  marvellous  character  that  made  the  subtlest  of  Shakes- 
peare's plays  hold  the  boards  for  a  hundred  nights.  And  that  it  was  not  my 
notion  of  Hamlet,  or  Croaker's,  seems  to  me  of  no  earthly  consequence  to  any- 
body but  Croaker  and  me.  Why  should  we  print  our  woes  in  the  solemn  week- 
lies, or  make  our  moan  in  drawing-rooms  ?  Let  us  be  thankful  for  a  Hamlet  so 
fine  tliat,  we  willingly  admit,  only  ours  could  he  finer. 

Richelieu,  I  suppose,  is  tlie  most  popular  of  Booth's  parts,  unless  it  be  Rich- 
ard ;  at  least  it  crowds  the  house.    The  play  was  so  splendidly  put  upon  the  stage, 
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at  Winter  Gaiden  ;  it  is  so  picturesque  and  so  noisy  ;  it  has  so  many  parts  of  elo- 
quence dear  to  tlie  hearts  of  the  gods  ;  and  its  presentment  of  Riclielieu  is  so 
dramatic  that  its  success  is  inevitable.  The  crafty,  unscrupulous,  able,  witty, 
scheming  minister — devoted  to  France,  devoted  to  the  Churcli,  but  to  France 
and  to  Church  as  monuments  of  Richelieu's  genius — finds  a  wonderful  interpre- 
ter in  Booth.  The  excellences  of  the  part  are  many.  Its  defect  is  unmistaka- 
ble rant  and  bombast.  Perhaps  the  impressible  young  mechanics  in  the  third 
tiers  would  clamor  for  more  noise  if  they  were  denied  it.  Perhaps  the  conspira- 
tors can  comprehend  nothing  but  thunder.  But  Mr.  Booth  so  seldom  struts  and 
bellows,  and  has  so  well  taught  us  that  this  is  away  from  the  purpose  of  true 
playing,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  forgive  him. 

His  Richard  is  so  much  finer  than  any  other  stage  Richard  ;  it  is  so  various, 
so  bold,  so  strong,  so  subtle,  so  picturesque,  that  it  takes  the  reason  captive.  It 
is  after  the  play,  when  one  analyzes  the  performance,  that  he  finds  the  Richard  to 
have  been  dashed  with  a  human  gentleness  and  pity  to  which  the  crook-backed 
tyrant  of  Shakespeare  has  no  claim.  Booth  plays  it  as  if  the  wrongs  that  Nature 
had  heaped  on  him  had  set  him  apart  from  his  kind — had  armed  his  hand  against 
every  man's  and  every  man's  hand  against  his  ;  as  if  the  stunted  hunchback, 
shut  out  fi-om  the  sweetness  of  life,  gave  back  wickedness  for  injustice,  and  dev- 
elish  cruelty  for  slight ;  as  if  there  were  a  might-have-been  constantly  pleading 
for  wliat  was.  There  was  this  in  the  first,  "  I  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  pro- 
portion."    There  was  this  in  the 

There  is  no  creature  loves  me, 
And  if  I  die  no  sou!  \vi!l  pity  me. 

The  part  was  the  more  winning,  but  the  less  truthful.  Richard's  death-scene 
is  appalling.  He  fights  unhorsed  ;  he  fights  running.  Too  desperately  wounded 
to  stand,  he  fights  lying  on  his  side,  with  a  devil's  hate  and  rage  in  his  face. 
Hurt  to  the  heart,  at  last,  he  gives  one  mad  leap  into  the  air,  and  the  dead  clay 
falls  in  a  horrible,  shapeless  heap  at  the  feet  of  Richmond. 

Most  artistic  of  Booth's  portraitures,  save  one,  is  the  super-subtle  lago. 
Handsomer  than  Hamlet,  equally  graceful,  gentlemanly,  but  without  the  e.xqui- 
site  breeding  of  that  princely  soul,  fluent  of  speech,  gallant  of  bearing,  in  a  dress 
whose  dashes  of  scarlet  splendidly  light  the  pale  darkness  of  his  face,  he  is  a 
frank,  keen  fellow,  whom  the  simple-hearted,  grand  Othello  cannot  choose  but 
believe.  He  has  no  stage  winks  and  grimaces.  Save  in  his  soliloquies  he 
makes  no  confessions  to  himself  If  Othello  had  suddenly  turned  upon  him,  at 
any  moment  in  their  interview,  he  would  have  seen  only  the  grave,  sympathetic, 
respectful,  troubled  face  that  was  composed  for  him  to  see.  Herein  Booth's 
lago  is  great.  It  is  great  in  its  versatility.  To  Othello  he  is  the  truthful,  re- 
spectful adherent  and  friend,  whose  duty  makes  a  painful  disclosure  obligatory 
upon  him.  To  Desdemona  he  is  the  courteous  servant,  whom  her  beauty 
and  her  distress  command.  To  Cassio  he  is  the  open  and  generous  fellow- 
soldier,  ready  to  take  his  part  in  di.sgrace.  To  Roderigo  he  is  a  dashing 
buck,  whose  villany  and  whose  pretensions  the  poor  fool  equally  admires.  To 
Emilia  alone  is  he  the  inscrutable,  black-browed  schemer,  whom  she  distrusts, 
but  does  not  understand.  In  this  character,  without,  emotion,  without  passion, 
this  clear  spirit  of  evil.  Booth  is  immense.  Noticeably  in  two  scenes,  where  he 
has  not  a  word  to  say — that  of  the  trial  before  the  council,  and  the  last,  where 
he  stands  bound  and  wounded — lago  is  the  central  figure,  and  that  by  virtue  of 
no  stage  trick  of  action,  but  because  of  the  intensity  of  his  being.  With  con- 
summate art  he  maddens  his  chief     He  seems  reluctantly  to  confirm  Othello's 
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doubts  rather  than  to  suggest  them.  Not  as  a  comment,  but  with  deep  sohci- 
tude  he  says  :  ''  I  think  this  hath  a  little  dash'd  your  spirits,"  and  his  delicate 
consideration  will  not  let  him  see  the  entire  meaning  of  the  struggle  in  Othello's 
breast.  It  is  only  at  the  end,  when  he  stands  exposed  in  the  presence  of  his 
victim,  that  he  acknowledges  himself.  Then  there  is  a  fiendish  malignity  of 
satisfaction  in  him  that  Othello  understands  his  basest  baseness,  and  by  that 
knowledge  augments  his  own  shame.  "  I  bleed,  sir,  but — not — killed,"  was  the 
mocking  defiance  of  a  devil,  indeed,  whom  mortal  thrust  could  not  destroy. 

The  one  embodiment  which  is  finer  than  this — perhaps  because  the  tender- 
ness and  frankness  of  the  actor's  personality  are  in  fine  accord  with  it — is  Othello, 
On  one  memorable  night,  just  before  the  Winter  Garden  was  burned,  Edwin 
Booth  played  Othello  as  those  who  watched  him  fancied  it  had  never  been  played 
before.  Splendid  in  costume,  princely  in  bearing,  with  a  languid  grace,  a  calm, 
a  warmth,  born  of  his  tropical  blood,  this  swarthy  Mauritanian  chieftain  was  a 
man  to  love.  Simple,  brave,  truthful,  romantic,  fervent,  he  commanded  by  rea- 
son of  his  inborn  kingship.  That  Desdemona  should  so  worship  him  as  to 
cling  to  him  through  insult  and  cruelty,  as  to  separate  them  from  himself  as  no 
part  of  him,  was  inevitable.  Elis  love  for  her  was  supreme.  She  was  the  one 
thing  in  his  life.  She  luas  his  life.  His  face  was  transfigured  as  he  looked  at 
her.     His  voice  vibrated  with  unimaginable  tenderness.     The  lines — 

If  it  v;ere  now  to  die 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy,     .     .    . 

one  could  not  hear  without  tears — so  fond,  so  yearning,  so  sad  they  were,  as 
with  the  prophetic  shadow  of  the  woe  to  come.  He  so  loves  his  wife  that  he 
cannot  doubt  her.  He  suspects  Cassio  when  lago  drops  his  poisonous  hints,  but 
not  Desdemona.  Even  the  "  O,  misery  !  "  which  is  so  often  made  the  desolate 
cry  of  the  wronged  husband,  he  utters  as  if  he  felt  and  pitied  the  state  of  that 
roan  whom  lago  describes,  but  saw  not  that  it  could  touch  himself.  It  is  only 
after  the  evil  counsellor  says, 

She  did  deceive  her  father  marrying  you, 

And  when  she  seem'd  to  shake  and  fear  your  looks, 

She  loved  them  most. 

that  the  possibility  that  she  could  fail  him  enters  his  mind.  Afterward,  again 
and  again,  he  puts  the  doubt  away  from  him.  But  from  that  moment  he  is  a 
changed  man.  The  passions  of  the  barbarian  enslave  him.  Yet  to  the  end  his 
love  for  Desdemona  shines  through  the  blackness  of  his  purpose.  To  llie 
chamber  of  death  he  comes  at  midnight,  solemn  as  to  a  sanctuary.  The  idea 
of  expiation  by  death  possesses  him — the  old  heathen  notion  of  sacrifice.  But 
he  loves  this  fair  thing  which  he  must  kill,  with  miraculous  love.  It  is  not  he 
who  slays  her — it  is  her  sin.  He  is  but  the  instrument.  When  it  was  over  and 
he  knew  the  truth,  the  words  he  poured  out  over  the  dead  body  of  his  wife 
were  too  heart-breaking  to  bear.  Love  that  the  grave  could  not  darken,  de- 
spair that  Heaven  could  not  comfort,  remorse  that  God  could  not  deaden,  cried 
out  together.  People  do  not  talk  of  Booth's  Othello.  Perhaps  it  is  too  fine  to 
be  popular.  Perhaps  it  is  too  terrible.  Perhaps  the  painfulness  of  the  play 
sets  it  aside.  Bfit  once  to  have  seen  it  is  to  understand  the  noblest,  simplest 
character  in  Shakespeare,  and  to  be  thankful  for  the  grace  of  having  lived  to 
see  that  day. 

The  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  magnificently  mounted,  its  scenes  bathed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  beautiful  city,  its  co'stumes  splendid,  its  music  fit,  its  acting 
generally  correct,  failed  to  hold  the  stage  as  it  promised.     The  Shylock  was  un- 
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even,  both  overstrai:ied  and  lacking  emotion  ;  3Ct  in  parts  startlingly  fine. 
Though  it  bore  traces  of  profound  study,  one  could  never  escape  the  belief  that 
the  actor  had  not  fully  possessed  himself  of  the  part — as  if  each  day  modified  his 
conception — as  if  he  groped  for  his  thought.  Yet  single  passages  were  wonderful 
— noticeably  the  "  I  thank  God"  when  Shylock  hears  of  Antonio's  probable  ruin, 
and  "  A  bankrupt,  a  prodigal,  that  used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart." 

Why  Shylock  must  be  the  repulsively-looking  wretch  he  is  always  made  is 
not  explained.  There  is  nothing  in  the  text  that  warrants  it.  He  has  a  beauti- 
ful daughter.  He  is  a  man  of  wealth  and  note  among  his  tribe.  The  hideous 
wig  and  lined  face  must  be  the  relics  of  the  time  when  Shylock  ^vas  considered 
a  comic  character,  and  played  in  a  false  nose.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  sordid 
and  cruel,  without  bearing  a  brand  of  Cain.  With  such  a  face  his  case  is  pre- 
judged, while  there  is  really  something  to  be  said  on  his  side. 

Lear  and  Macbeth,  which  should  be  fine  in  Booth's  hands,  he  does  not  give 
us  of  late.  His  Romeo,  graceful  and  gallant,  lacked  clearness  and  color  when 
we  saw  it  last,  but  we  hear  much  of  the  delicate  portraiture  it  has  become. 

There  is  a  strong  melodrama  called  "  The  Fool's  Revenge,"  wherein  he  plays 
the  part  of  Bertuccio,  the  king's  jester.  He  is  a  deformed  creature,  hideously 
ugly,  and  painfully  grotesque  in  the  motley  of  the  fool.  He  is  swayed  by  two 
passions  ;  a  doting  love  for  his  only  daughter,  and  a  mad  desire  for  vengeance  on 
a  noble  who  has  stolen  his  wife.  The  swift  transitions  of  feeling ;  the  horrible 
exultation,  and  white  anguish  ;  the  ineffable  tenderness  ;  the  scorn,  the  bitter- 
ness, the  agony  of  tears,  the  fantastic  mockery  of  mirth,  make  this  one  of  the 
great  interpretations  of  Booth's  genius. 

His  Ruy  Bias,  also,  has  sweeps  of  power  and  pathos,  and  quick  alternations, 
which  commend  it  to  admiration. 

It  is  only  in  parts  that  are  quite  too  meagre  for  him,  like  Claude  Melnotte  and 
the  Stranger,  that  Mr.  Booth  falls  below  criticism.  Cruel  fate  imposes  on  the 
habitual  theatre-goer  much  of  woe  in  the  companionship  of  the  loquacious  gar- 
dener and  the  mysterious  being  in  the  furred  cloak;  but  anything  drearier  than 
this  fine  actor's  Claude  and  Waldbourg  can  hardly  be  in  store. 

If,  however,  he  has  no  affinity  witli  mawkish  sentiment,  he  has  the  heartiest 
liking  for  fun,  as  the  outrageous  pranks  of  his  Petruchio,  the  merry  recklessness 
of  his  Don  Csesar  testify.  Perhaps  his  Benedick  is  a  thing  which  the  virtuous 
will  one  day  be  rewarded  with. 

In  ten  years  Edwin  Booth  has  done  more  for  the  stage  in  America  than  any 
other  man.  First,  he  has  steadily  grown  in  the  excellence  of  his  art.  The  raw 
genius  has  become  the  trained  artist.  The  fitful  power  that  dazzled  and  de- 
lighted in  great  bursts  has  become  a  diffused  strength  which  sustains  the  whole. 
An  old  tendency  to  attitudinize  has  almost  disappeared.  Indeed,  his  uncon- 
sciousness of  his  members  is  very  noticeable  in  situations  where  physical  action 
is  violent,  and  in  his  death  scenes  he  falls  with  such  disregard  of  the  frangible 
nature  of  bones  as  to  amaze  anatomists.  The  lump  that  lies  upon  the  ground, 
shapeless  and  motionless,  is  one  in  which  no  shivering  spark  of  life  will  ever 
tremble  more. 

Year  by  year  he  reads  with  finer  apprehension  and  with  simpler  naturalness. 
Year  by  year  the  actor  is  less  to  him  and  the  art  more.  In  his  development  of 
the  scenic  resources  of  the  stage,  he  has  done  much  for  dramatic  art.  Every 
night  of  "  Hamlet,"  of  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  of"  Richelieu,"  was  a  lesson 
to  the  artistic  sense  of  the  spectators.  The  stage  was  the  real  world.  For  the 
brief  hour,  the  sordid,  outer  life  fell  away,  and  these  buried  times  lived  again, 
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and  we  in  them.  Half  of  the  people  who  witnessed  these  plays  never  read 
Shakespears.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  give  him  thus  to  the  multitude,  the  wonder- 
ful men  and  women  of  his  brain,  alive  in  their  own  brilliancy  and  splendor,  walk- 
ing in  the  streets  of  the  old  cities,  sweeping  through  palaces,  the  whole  atmos- 
phere warm  and  bright  with  perfume  and  jewels.  Who  can  tell  what  education 
of  the  artistic  instinct,  what  awakening  to  liner  needs,  come  of  the  sight  of  spec- 
tacles like  these .'' 

But  while  one  can  speak  with  unqualified  praise  of  the  appointments  of  the. 
stage  under  Mr.  Booth's  liberal  and  tasteful  direction,  it  remains  to  say  that  he 
has  never  played,  in  New  York,  certainly,  with  a  company  in  the  least  worthy  of 
him.  So  painful  and  marked  is  this  lack  of  support  that  if  is  commonly  de- 
clared to  be  due  to  an  unworthy  jealousy  on  his  part — a  wish  to  be  encompassed 
by  an  ignorance  wherein  his  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest  night,  stick 
fiery  off  indeed.  No  one  who  knows  the  generous  and  vuisuspicious  nature  of 
the  man  ;  his  willingness  to  help  inexjDerienced  actors  ;  his  ready  recognition  of 
excellence  in  others,  will  believe  this. 

It  is  impossible  to  defend  the  company.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the  star, 
absorbed  in  many  cares,  always  at  work,  has  left  too  much  to  the  discretion  of 
some  unknown  official,  some  Mr.  Harris,  who  shall  be  made  the  scape-goat, 
since  criticism  cannot  harm  him.  But,  surely,  it  is  not  to  demand  too  much  of 
Mr.  Booth  to  insist  that  the  gentleman  who  plays  Richmond  shall  speak  the 
English  language  ;  or  that  the  gracious  Antonio  shall  not  altogether  dispense 
with  a  pocket  handkerchief;  or  that  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  in  general  should 
look  at  their  parts  once  or  twice  before  playing ;  or  that  Ophelia  should  be  told 
in  the  gentlest  manner,  and  with  all  deference  to  her  delicate  un'derstanding, 
that  she  is  not  a  singing  chambermaid.  If,  in  the  new  theatre,  he  will  but  give  us 
Shakespeare  with  an  intelligent  actor  in  every  part  ;  if  the  courtiers  who  stand 
with  folded  arms  will  but  be  courtiers  and  not  boobies,  the  world  will  owe  him  a 
debt  it  will  gladly  pay  in  honor,  in  praises,  in  fortune.  And  this  same  new  theatre 
is  the  third  great  benefit  he  has  wrought.  A  stately  building  on  the  corner  of 
Twenty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue  bears  his  name,  and  exalts  his  fame. 
Built  of  granite,  in  the  graceful  style  called  the  Renaissance,  it  is  a  fit  union  of 
beauty  and  strength.  The  theatre  proper,  the  space  intended  for  the  specta- 
tors, looks  small,  but  it  will  seat  eighteen  hundred  persons,  it  is  said  ;  and  every 
seat  commands  the  entire  stage.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  democratic  American 
audience  will  enjoy  the  four  tiers  of  sofas,  with  their  varying  price  and  fashion- 
ableness  ;  and  one  is  apprehensive  that  the  third  circle  or  the  amphitheatre  will 
usually  be  empty,  and  so  chill  the  brightness  of  the  house.  The  arrangement  is 
pretty  enough,  however.  Ample  lobbies  and  vestibules  give  a  delighttul  sense  of 
space.  The  orchestra  is  ingeniously  concealed  below  the  surface  of  the  stage, 
and  the  old  growth  of  violin-bows  and  music-stands,  that  come  like  a  spindling 
and  pale  vegetation  between  the  spectators  and  Ophelia's  grave,  is  plucked  up. 

The  stage  is  enormous,  and  the  machinery  so  well  arranged  that  scenes  can 
be  sunk  below  the  surface  or  lifted  into  the  mysterious  spaces  of  the  air  with 
magical  swiftness.  The  lighting  will  be  excellent.  We  shall  have  floods  of 
brilliancy  without  glare.  And  first,  and  last,  and  best — we  are  to  have  fresh  air — 
ventilators  in  the  garret  and  in  the  cellar,  in  the  floor  and  in  the  walls.  The  dec- 
orations are  not  yet  begun  ;  but  there  is  a  rumor  in  the  air  to  the  effect  that  that 
sumptuous  style,  both  in  painting  and  uj)holslcry,  which  nuiy  be  called  the  steam- 
boat order  of  ornamentation,  is  to  be  rigorously  excluded.  Let  us  hope  for  a 
soft   brightness  which   will  not  make   all   the  women   look  sallow,  or  turn  the 
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positive  shades  of  evening  toilet  into  liideousness.  And  might  not  tlie  rows 
of  lamps  around  the  circle,  whose  odor  and  heat  are  oppressive,  whose  light, 
striking  up,  makes  the  prettiest  face  ugly,  be  abated  ?  There  remains  logically 
one  more  appeal,  which  is  offered,  like  Count  Fosco's  tarts,  in  the  sacred  name 
of  humanity.  Will  not  ladies  go  hooded  to  this  new  theatre,  as  to  the  opera, 
and  abandon  the  ugly  little  frights  called  evening  bonnets  ?  The  most  beautiful 
object  in  nature  is  the  human  head — its  loveliest  adornment  the  human  hair. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  woman  should  sit  for  three  long  hours  in  a  bonnet  that 
hurts  her  ears,  and  hinders  sound,  and  impedes  the  view  of  those  behind  her. 
And  it  is  a  fine  respect  to  the  actors  who  enchant  the  time,  for  one  to  sit  uncov- 
ered before  them,  and  make  the  house  as  like  a  brilliant  drawing-room  as  pos- 
sible. Once  all  women  did  it.  Where  are  the  courageous  apostles  of  the  tit 
and  beautiful  who  shall  reinstate  the  charming  fashion  ? 

We  are  to  have  the  theatre  in  January,  it  is  said.  It  is  to  open  with  "  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,"  put  on  the  stage  with  unexampled  beauty  and  fidelity.  After 
that  we  are  to  have  "Winter's  Tale,"  so  mounted  as  to  be  the  prettiest  pastoral 
ever  seen.  And  the  Juliet  and  the  Perdita  will  be  rendered  by  a  little  lady  of 
whose  beauty  and  excellence  report  says  much.  There  are  other  strong  names 
in  the  new  company,  and  thoughtful  lovers  of  the  drama  look  to  it  with  earnest 
hope.  Lucia  Gilbert  Calhoun. 
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WHETHER  as  Richard,  England's  king,  he  stood ; 
Misshapen  body  and  misshapen  soul, 
The  outward  frame  fitting  the  inner  part, 
Yet  seeming  to  be  plastic  in  its  turn  ; 
A  being  scarce  a  man,  lacking  so  much 
The  links  that  bind  our  common  brotherhood ; 
A  tiger-creature,  with  a  playful  vein 
Giving  perfection  to  its  cruelty, 
With  all  the  instincts  of  the  animal 
Uncurbed,  unbalanced  by  a  human  heart. 
But  with  the  added  power  of  human  brain — 
Or,  as  the  princely  Hamlet's  very  self, 
A  poet-nature  for  fair  uses  termed, 
We  saw  his  shuddering  soul  drawn  ever  toward 
That  faint  but  fearful  line — o'er-slepping  v/hich 
We  drift  into  a  darkness  where  God's  love 
Alone  can  reach  us — thitherward  compelled 
By  ghostly  visitant  from  death's  far  shore. 
And  charged  with  dreadful  purpose  of  revenge 
For  which  nor  heart  nor  hand  was  fitting  found — 
Whether  in  that  guise  or  this  beauteous  form, 
The  lowest  type  or  highest  of  our  race, 
So  perfectly  he  seemed  the  living  thought 
Which  must  have  dwelt  in  Shakespeare's  mind  to  casi 
Its  wondrous  shadow  on  the  written  page, 
That  I  could  but  imagine  he  had  leaped 
That  moment  from  the  mighty  Master's  brain 
As  sprang  great  Pallas  from  the  head  of  Jove. 

Anne  M.  Ck.vne. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  DIOMED. 

From  the  Eighth  Book  of  Homer's  Iliad. 


WHILE  yet  'twas  morning,  and  the  holy  light 
Of  day  grew  strong,  the  men  of  both  the  hosts 
Were  smitten  and  were  slain  ;   but  when  the  sun 
Stood  high  in  middle  heaven,  the  Allfather  took 
His  golden  scales,  and  in  them  laid  the  fates 
Which  bring  the  sleep  of  death — the  fate  of  those 
Who  tamed  the  steeds  of  Troy,  and  those  who  warred 
For  Greece  in  brazen  armor.     By  the  midst 
He  held  the  balance,  and,  behold,  the  fate 
Of  Greece,  in  that  day's  fight,  sank  down  until 
It  touched  the  nourishing  earth,  while  that  of  Troy 
Rose  and  flew  upward  toward  the  spacious  heaven. 
With  that  the  godhead  thundered  terribly 
From  Ida's  cliffs,  and  sent  his  lightnings  down 
Among  the  Achaian  army.     They  beheld 
In  mute  amazement,  and  grew  pale  with  fear. 

Then  neither  dared  Idomeneus  remain, 
Nor  Agamemnon,  on  the  ground  ;  nor  stayed 
The  brothers  Ajax,  ministers  of  Mars. 
Gerenian  Nestor,  guardian  of  the  Greeks, 
Alone  was  left  behind,  and  he  remained 
Unwillingly.     A  steed  of  those  which  drew 
His  car  was  sorely  wounded  by  a  shaft 
Which  Alexander,  fair-haired  Helen's  spouse, 
Sent  from  his  bow.     It  pierced  the  forehead  where 
The  mane  begins,  and  where  a  wound  is  death. 
The  arrow  pierced  him  to  the  brain  ;   he  reared 
And  whirled  in  torture  with  the  wound,  and  scared 
His  fellow  coursers.     While  the  aged  man 
Made  haste  to  sever  with  his  sword  the  thongs 
That  bound  him  to  the  car,  the  rapid  steeds 
Of  Hector  bore  their  valiant  master  on 
With  the  pursuing  host.     The  re^^erend  chief 
Had  perished  there  if  gallant  Diomed 
Had  not  perceived  his  fliglit.     He  lifted  up 
His  voice,  and  shouting  to  Ulysses,  said  : 

"  High-born  Ulysses,  man  of  subtle  shifts  ! 
Son  of  Laertes,  whither  dost  thou  flee  ? 
Why,  like  a  craven,  turn  thy  back  ?     Beware 
Lest  there  some  weapon  smite  thee.     Stay  and  guard 
This  aged  warrior  from  the  furious  foe." 

So  spake  he,  but  the  much-enduring  man, 
Ulysses,  heard  not  the  reproof,  and  passed 
Rapidly  to  the  roomy  ships  of  Greece. 
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Tydides,  single-handed,  made  his  way 
Among  the  foremost  warriors,  till  he  stood 
Before  the  horses  of  the  aged  son 
Of  Neleus,  and,  in  winged  accents,  said  : 

"  The  younger  warriors  press  thee  sore,  old  chief, 
Thy  strength  gives  way  ;  the  weariness  of  age 
Is  on  thee  ;  thy  attendant  is  not  strong  ; 
Thy  steeds  are  slow.     Mount,  then,  my  car,  and  see 
What  Trojan  horses  are  ;  how  rapidly 
They  turn  to  right  and  left,  and  chase  or  flee. 
I  took  them  from  the  terror  of  the  field, 
^neas.     To  our  servants  leave  thine  own. 
While  we  with  these  assault  the  Trojan  kniglits. 
And  teach  even  Hector  that  the  spear  I  wield, 
Can  made  as  fearful  havoc  as  his  own." 

He  spoke,  and  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  knight, 
Complied  ;  the  two  attendants,  valiant  men. 
Took  charge  of  Nestor's  steeds.     The  chieftains  climbed 
The  car  of  Diomed,  and  Nestor  took 
Into  his  hand  the  embroidered  reins,  and  struck 
The  horses  with  the  lash.     They  quickly  came 
To  Hector.     As  the  Trojan  hastened  on. 
The  son  of  Tydeus  hurled  a  spear,  it  missed, 
But  spared  not  Eniopeus,  him  who  held 
The  reins,  the  Trojan's  charioteer,  and  son 
Of  brave  Thebaeus.     In  the  breast,  betvv'een 
The  paps,  it  smote  him  ;  from  the  car  he  fell, 
And  the  fleet  horses  started  back  ;  his  strength 
And  soul  passed  from  him.     Hector  bitterly 
Grieved  for  his  death,  yet  left  him  where  he  fell, 
And  sought  another  fitting  charioteer. 
Nor  had  his  fiery  coursers  long  to  wait 
A  guide,  for  vahant  Archeptolemus, 
The  son  of  Iphitus,  was  near  at  hand, 
And  him  he  caused  to  mount  the  chariot  drawn 
By  his  swift  steeds,  and  gave  his  hand  the  reins. 

Then  great  had  been  the  slaughter  ;  fearful  deeds 
Had  then  been  done  :   the  Trojans  had  been  scared 
Into  their  town  like  lambs  into  a  fold, 
Had  not  the  father  of  the  immortal  gods 
And  mortal  men  beheld,  and  from  on  high 
Terribly  thundered,  sending  to  the  earth 
A  bolt  of  fire.     He  flung  it  down  before 
The  car  of  Diomed,  and  fiercely  glared 
The  blazing  sulphur  ;  both  the  frightened  steeds 
Cowered  trembling  by  the  chariot  ;   Nestor's  hand 
Let  fall  the  embroidered  reins  ;  his  spirit  sank 
With  fear,  and  thus  he  said  to  Diomed  : 

"Tydides  1  turn  tliy  firm-paced  steeds  and  flee. 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  victory  from  Jove 
Attends  thee  not  ?     To-day  doth  Saturn's  sire 
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Award  the  glory  to  the  Trojan  chief. 
Hereafter  he  will  make  it  ours,  if  such 
Be  his  good  pleasure.     No  man,  though  he  be 
The  mightiest  among  men,  can  thwart  the  will 
Of  Jupiter,  with  whom  abides  all  power." 

The  great  in  battle,  Diomed,  replied  : 
"  Truly,  oh  ancient  xnan,  thou  speakest  well. 
But  this  it  is  that  grieves  me  to  the  heart, 
That  Hector  to  the  Trojan  host  will  say 
'  I  put  to  flight  Tydides,  and  he  sought 
Shelter  among  his  ships.'     Thus  will  he  boast 
Hereafter,  and  may  earth  then  yawn  for  me." 

But  Nestor,  the  Gerenian  knight,  rejoined  : 
"  What,  son  of  warlike  Tydeus,  hast  thou  said? 
Let  Hector  call  thee  weak  and  faint  of  heart  ; 
The  Trojans  and  Dardanians,  and  the  wives 
Of  the  stout-hearted  Trojan  youths,  who  fell, 
Slain  by  this  hand,  will  not  believe  his  words." 

Thus  having  said,  he  turned  the  firm-paced  steeds 
To  flee,  and  mingle  with  the  flying  crowd. 
And  now  the  Trojans  and  their  leader  gave 
A  fearful  shout  and  poured  on  them  a  storm 
Of  deadly  darts,  and  crested  Hector  raised 
His  thundering  voice  and  shouted  after  them. 

"  Oh  son  of  Tydeus  !  the  swift-riding  Greeks 
Have  honored  thee  beyond  all  other  men. 
At  banquets,  with  high  place,  and  delicate  meats, 
And  flowing  cups.     They  will  despise  thee  now, 
For  thou  art  like  a  woman.     Timorous  girl  ! 
Take  thyself  hence,  and  never  think  that  1 
Shall  yield  to  thee,  that  thou,  mayst  climb  our  towers 
And  bear  away  our  women  to  thy  ships. 
For  1  shall  give  thee  first  the  doomed  death." 

He  spoke,  and  Diomed,  in  doubtful  mood, 
Questioned  his  spirit  whether  he  should  turn 
His  steeds  and  fight  with  Hector.     Thrice  the  thought 
Arose  within  his  mind,  and  thrice  on  high 
Uttered  the  all-forecasting  Jupiter 
His  thunder  from  the  Idaean  mount — a  sign 
Of  victory  changing  to  the  Trojan  side. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 


OUR  CRIME  LAND  EXCURSION. 


CRIME  LAND  !  It  is  not  discernible  upon  any  pictorial  globe,  or  in  any 
popular  atlas.  Yet  it  is  in  either  hemisphere,  on  every  continent,  and 
reached  directly  by  the  express  trains  of  volition.  It  appertains  to  domains  of 
moral,  but  not  of  physical  geography.  Its  latitudes  are  limitless.  Its  territory  is 
boundless.  Its  zones  are  generally  either  frigid  or  torrid,  but  seldom  temperate. 
Few  have  nativity  within  it.  Its  mass  of  population  is  naturalized,  and  no  par- 
ticular forms  of  naturalization  are  i^rescribed.  It  is  without  government,  and 
codes  of  law  are  its'ioeople's  abhorrence.  Few  travel  within  it  to  return  as  light- 
hearted  as  they  were  on  first  entering  its  queer  domain.  It  has  no  custom- 
houses for  duties,  and  it  exults  in  freedom  of  transactions,  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional. It  does  not  use  passports.  But,  of  all  lands.  Crime  Land  is  the  most 
heavily  taxed  ! 

It  is  approached  by  many  channels.  A  principal  one  reminds  us  of  that  one 
through  which  Ulysses  sailed  when,  with  courage  little  known  to  this  day,  he 
asked  to  be  bound  to  the  mast  lest  the  Syrens  should  decoy  him.  Anotlier 
channel  recalls  the  passage  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  All  the  channels 
separating  Good  Land  and  Crime  Land  are,  however,  very  narrow.  On  occasion 
of  this  our  excursion  we  visit  it  so  as  to  land  on  its  pleasantest  and  quit  it  on 
its  worst  coast. 

Our  excursion  party  is  headed  by  Mr.  Clergyman,  Mr.  Detective,  and  Mr. 
Attorney.  They  are  the  licensed  guides  to  Crime  Land.  No  legislature  deprives 
them  of  their  free  travel  passes.  And  so — on  board  of  the  regular  ferry-boat, 
of  reckless  speed,  and  called  "Temptation,"  we  take  passage  through  the  Syren 
channels.  And  drowning  conscience  for  a  short  time  in  some  of  the  reckless 
draughts  with  which  that  steamboat-bar  abounds,  we  bid  an  revoir  to  the 
shores  of  Good  Land,  and,  almost  before  thought  can  find  expression,  we  near 
the  coasts  of  Crime  Land. 

On  arriving,  Mr.  Attorney,  who  loves  to  play  Sir  Oracle  and  ope  his 
mouth  often,  remarks  "  that  Crime  Land  is  properly  divided  into  Vice-Province, 
Misdemeanorshire,  and  Felony-Dominion." 

We  have  landed  at  the  principal  pier  of  Vice-Province.  As  yet  our  baggage 
is  safe.  ''  Riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue,"  says  Bacon.  And  that  kind  of 
baggage  is  always  safe  upon  the  pier  in  question.  Farther  on  in  the  journey  it 
is  that  the  baggage  of  virtue  becomes  diminished. 

'•  Surely  !  Mr.  Guide,"  cries  one  innocent  young  traveller,  just  from  a  fresh- 
man-class in  college,  "  this  is  not  the  beginning  of  Crime  Land.  Its  shores  are 
much  like  those  we  have  left.  Here  are  the  same  kind  of  cosy  clubs,  the 
theatres  are  only  a  trifle  more  meretricious,  the  newspapers  are  only  a  little 
more  sensational,  and  the  gambling  is  with  fifty-two  pieces  of  cabalistic  card 
paper  instead  of  with  the  fifty-two  pieces  of  railway  shares  in  the  Good  Land 
left  be'-.ind." 

But  the  other  travellers  are  too  much  fascinated  in  looking  around  at  the  nov- 
elties of  Vice-Province,  that  seem,  at  first  sight,  so  innocent  and  proper,  to  hear 
Mr.  Freshman's  talk.  They  indeed  look  desirous  of  lingering  and  exploring. 
But  Mr.  Detective  blows  his  warning  whistle,  and  he  looks  at  Mr.  Freshman  as 
if  to  say  ''iliine  eye-teeth,  oh  youngster,  are  not  yet  sharpened,"  while  he  tells 
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him,  in  strong  but  concise  language,  "  look  well  out  for  your  pocket-book." 
We  are  all  about  to  take  passage  in  the  accommodation  train,  and  leave  Vice- 
Province,  with  its  seductions,  behind." 

"Ah  ! "  says  Mr.  Clericus,  nudging  Mr.  Attorney,  who,  if  not  theological,  is 
practical  ;  "  how  true  is  it — and  herein  lies  the  danger  to  guideless  travellers— 
that  the  first  shores  of  Crime  Land  are  so  similar  in  appearance  to  the  termina- 
tion beach  of  Good  Land  ;  that  the  ferry  voyage,  from  that  fact,  becomes  often 
fatally  deceptive  to  the  traveller  who  had  determined  never  to  quit  the  latter." 
A  motley  crowd  of  passengers,  who  have  bought  regular,  as  well  as  commutation 
tickets,  are  waiting  at  the  station.  Some,  as  they  examine  our  passes  and  ex- 
cursion tickets,  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  exchange  mysterious  glances  with  each 
other.  Many  of  them  are  seeking  the  interior  because  a  sojourn  in  Vice-Prov- 
ince has  left  them  penniless.  Others  have  been  back  from-  the  more  distant 
stations  in  Crime  Land  for  a  visit,  and  to  renew  the  fascinations  of  earlier  days. 

Mr.  Clericus  is  fain  to  address  them  ;  but  Mr.  Detective  says  another  time 
will  do,  and  Mr.  Freshman  thinks  it  were  better  to  lock  them  temporarily  in  the 
station-house,  and  allow  the  train  to  go  without  them. 

Some  ot  the  motley  crowd  do  remain.  In  Crime  Land  there  is,  happily,  locus 
fenitentia:  as  well  as  locus  penitentiary. 

How  slowly  the  train  moves  at  first.  We  all  seem  to  think  that  it  is  per- 
fectly easy  to  jump  off  at  every  crossing.  But  why  is  no  warning-whistle 
blown  ?  See,  already  a  spendthrift,  heedless  of  his  danger,  has  been  run  over. 
The  landscapes  are  certainly  beautiful  Charming  villas  line  the  road.  Suppose 
we  get  out  and  wander  in  yonder  seductive  groves,  or  while  away  hours  beside 
the  murmuring  fountains. 

"  Remember  Ulysses,"  cries  Mr.  Clericus. 

"  You'll  never  get  back  in  time,"  says  Mr.  Practical  Detective. 

Loudly  laughs  Mr.  Attorney,  but  then  soberly  whispei's,  "  Cest  le  premier 
pas  qui  coiite." 

It  is  not  long  before  the  train  increases  speed.  We  are  entering  a  warmer 
latitude.  Vice-Province  has  been  in  temperate  zone.  We  are  evidently  ap- 
approaching  the  boundary  of  Misdemeanorshire.  The  brain  feels  giddy  ;  the 
blood  throbs  quickly. 

There  is  a  sudden  stop. 

"What  ho,  Mr.  Detective  ;  what's  the  matter?" 

"  Only  a  sub-station,  sir,  in  Misdemeanorshire.  Come  to  this  window, 
gents,  here's  a  party  getting  out  to  have  a  prize  fight." 

"There  they  go  with  all  their  absurd  paraphernalia,"  calls  out  Mr.   Clericus. 

Mr.  Freshman  gives  signs  of  joining  ;  and  incoherently  mutters  something 
about  "  first  claret,"  "  one  on  the  nob,"  "  orator's  trap,"  "  peepers,"  and  the 
like. 

"You  young  rascal,"  vociferates  Mr.  Attorney;  "where  did  you  learn  all 
that?" 

"  Why,  from  a  family  newspaper — surely  a  prize  fight  worth  reporting  in 
every  daily  is  worth  seeing  or  knowing  about  !  " 

Here  Mr.  Clericus  makes  a  note  for  a  sermon.  Mr.  Attorney  murmurs  a 
delightful  sentence  about  liberty  of  the  press,  as  away  we  speed,  with  a  sln-iek, 
and  a  roar,  and  a  rattle. 

Soon  the  road  slightly  roughens.     So  does  the  landscape. 

Look  well  to  your  seat,  'tis  like  taking  an  airing 
On  a  corduroy  road,  and  thai  out  of  repairing ; 
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It  lends  one,  'tis  true,  through  a  bit  of  n  forest, 
Grand,  natural  features  ;  but  then  one  has  no  rest, 
You  just  catch  a  glance  of  some  ravishing  distance, 
When  a  jolt  puts  the  whole  of  it  out  of  existence. 

There  is  a  sub-station  at  every  quarter  mile.  AssauU-an(l-Battcr3-ville 
seemed  to  be  the  largest  one.  We  see  the  common  scold  and  the  virac^o 
—and  she  was  no  village  editor,  either.  We  look  upon  the  Billingsgate  fish- 
woman  whom  Dr.  Johnson  knocked  down  with  a  pronoun.  We  see  the  patient, 
and  ot'ten-fibbing  wife,  whose  brutal  husl)and's  life  is  a  daily  perjury  to  his  mar- 
riage oath  of  protection.  The  men  who  hourly  rhymed  "muscle  "with  "tus- 
sle," are  upjn  one  platform.  At  one  sub-station  the  riot  act  is  ])eing  read  by  a 
Derbyite,  who  thinks  a  century  of  Irish  wrongs  can  be  put  down  by  an  act  of 
Parliament.  A  George  Francis  Trainite  in  our  party  is  only  saved  by  Mr.  De- 
tective from  a  hopeless  interference.  There  are  coarse-featured  bystanders, 
whose  cruelty  to  animals  is  the  theme  of  an  indignant  and  eloquent  remonstrance 
from  Mr.  President  Bergh. 

Jeremy-Diddlerboro  has  a  large  depot.  The  crowd  of  jDassengers  here  is 
large.  An  enthusiastic  hotel  proprietor  in  the  excursion-car  is  anxious  to  get 
out  and  pay  his  respects  to  a  well-known  gentleman  of  the  J.  D.  brand  of  social 
champagne,  but  Mr.  Detective  restrains  him,  as  well  as  several  shop-keepers, 
who  are  intent  upon  the  like  diversion.  A  picturesque  crowd  of  gift  enterprisers 
and  rafflers  and  confidence  men  throng  about  the  brakeman. 

At  another  station — where  thick  woods  darken  and  swamps  and  morasses 
surround — Mr.  Attorney  points  out  knots  of  men  and  women  intent  upon  ma- 
licious mischief,  or  exercising  their  ingenuity  to  inflict  nuisances  upon  their 
neighbors,  libels  on  their  enemies,  and  conspiracies  upon  their  business  or  holi- 
day friends. 

At  this  stage  of  the  journey,  Mr.  Clericus  grows  didactical.  But  he  is  in- 
structive. He  has  been  reading  for  a  short  time  (as  well  as  the  jolting  would 
permit)  one  of  Mr.  Attorney's  guide-books  of  the  route  written  by  one  Black- 
stone,  and  he  hands  it  back,  and  says,  as  he  draws  from  his  bosom  the  volume 
that  we  all  of  us  first  saw  reverently  laid  upon  cliildhood's  holy  altar — a  mother's 
knee — and  significantly  tapping  it,  Mr.  Clericus  says  : 

"  The  Crime  Land  of  to-daj',  Mr.  Attorney,  is  all  mapped  out  in  Deuterono- 
my. There  appears  to  be  no  station  hereabouts  which  is  not  known  to  the 
Mosaic  law.  Even  the  riot  and  conspiracy  sub-stations  were  known  to  the 
Jews.  'Nothing  new  under  the  sun,'  quoth  King  Solomon  ;  and  his  apothegm 
applies  hereabouts." 

"  We  give  'em  new-fangled  names — that's  your  sort,"  adds  Mr.  Detective. 

And  Mr.  Attorney — who  loves  to  give  an  opinion,  whether  he's  paid  for  it  or 
not — opines  that  every  travel  book  written  by  lawyers  who  visit  Crime  Land,  is 
but  an  amplification  in  detail  of  the  v/ords  spoken  from  Sinai,  which  is  the  great 
landmark  known  and  feared  all  through  the  country  we  are  now  in. 

But  the  whistle  of  our  engine  grows  hoarser,  and  fairly  sounds  melancholic. 
The  brakes  are  oftener  applied  with  a  dull,  thudding  sound.  The  traveller's 
brain  grows  chloroformed,  and  his  blood  runs  more  sluggishly. 

It  is  the  half-way  station  of  the  journey  that  we  approach,  and  at  which 
Intent  and  Design  are  the  mental  deities,  to  whom  shrines  are  erected  at  every 
milestone.  Thoughtlessness,  rashness,  and  cowardly  malice  or  puerile  passion 
have  been  the  deities  of  Crime  Land  which  we  have  passed. 

Indeed,  Intent  and  Design  are  the  deities  whose  shrines  divide  Misdemean- 
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orshire  from  Felony-Dominion.  And  it  is  on  the  borders  of  the  latter  that  the 
half-wa}'  station  lies. 

"  Heigho  !     Hark  !  the  return  accommodation  train  is  about  to  pass." 

We  step  upon  the  half-way  platform,  and  behold  here  are  _the  return  groups 
bound  on  a  foi^aging  expedition  to  the  Good  Land  which  we  quitted. 

Mr.  Detective's  quick  eyes  are  brought  into  service.  Mr.  Clericus  looks 
Hiore  thoughtful  and  compassionate  than  ever.  Mr.  Attorney  recognizes  many 
familiar  laces,  and  coolly  nods.     All  the  excursion  party  look  interested. 

Yonder  is  Mr.  Embezzlement,  who  has  been  beyond  to  visit  at  Larcenyville 
some  accjuaintances  whom  he  ought  long  ago  to  have  cut  There  is  a  large 
business  in  Good  Land  awaiting  his  return — in  tiie  good  land  where  farmers  till 
its  honest  soil.  Mr.  Embezzlement  will  also  attend  to  the  till  ;  but  his  soil  will 
not  be  honest.  He  has  lingered  in  Vice-Province  as  he  went  through,  and  has 
learned  the  music  of  the  Syrens,  and  has  broken  the  Ulysses  chains  and  tbrgot- 
ten  Penelope.  He  has  learned  to  handle  the  ribbons  behind  fast  horses,  and  to 
burn  the  midnight  oil,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  head,  but  for  the  allurement  of  the 
heart.  Poor  Mr.  Embezzlement,  he  will  soon  be  watched  for  by  Mr.  Detective 
• — not  in  tlie  Syren  channels,  but  where  the  monster  Scylla  bellows  and  roars 
over  the  hidden  rocks. 

Yonder,  too,  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickpocket,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  the  Misses 
Shoplifter.  They  are  all  first  cousins,  and  have  been  down  on  a  visit  to  old 
Fagin,  and  Charley  Bates,  and  the  Artful  Dodger.  They,  too,  are  going  forag- 
ing into  Good  Land,  among  the  innocents,  who  wear  watches  and  diamond  pins 
with  shoddy  recklessness,  and  in  the  shops  where  the  agile  greenback  has  jumped 
over  the  slow  shilling  of  pristine  times.  In  their  company  is  Mr.  Dummy  and 
Mr.  Stall,  and  a  host  of  stragglers  who  wear  the  wicked  uniform  of  the  confed- 
erates of  Crime  Land. 

Here,  too,  is  Bill  Sykes  and  Toby  Crackit.  We  know  them  at  once,  for  they 
are  celebrated  by  their  biographer,  Dickens.  They  have  their  baggage  under 
their  arms.  No  need  of  concealment  here.  They  know  Mr.  Detective  to  be  off 
duty  ;  and  they  have  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Clericus.  What  a 
beautiful  piece  of  polished  cold  steel  Bill  has  !  What  a  flexible  pocket-lantern 
Toby  holds  in  his  grasp.  The  diamond  in  the  shirt-frill  of  one  will  ornament 
linen  to-day  and  cut  a  pane  of  glass  to-morrow.  What  thin-soled  boots  they 
wear.  What  delicate  silk  handkerchiefs  for  muffling  use.  What  small  jiistols 
in  their  belts  ! 

"  I  must  watch  them  covies  when  we  get  back  to  Good  Land,"  whispers  Mr. 
Detective,  "  for  old  Miser  Blunt,  Esq.,  of  Wall  street,  has  taken  to  keeping 
bonds  in  his  bedroom,  and  his  servant-girl  has  been  in  communication  on  that 
subject  with  Nancy  Sykes  ;   I  saw  theni  together  .yesterday." 

"  Excellent  logic,"  adds  Mr.  Attorney,  sotto  voce.  "  Let  householders  take 
more  care  of  their  servants  than  they  do  even  of  bars  and  bolts  ;  and,  above 
all,  of  the  insinuating  young  vedettes  who  love  to  visit  the  kitchen  when  the 
family  are  off  at  the  opera." 

Not  far  off  is  Mr.  Garroter.  He  is  not  so  strong,  and  lusty,  and  cunning  as 
he  used  to  be.  He  is  the  gorilla  of  Crime  Land.  "  Happily,  many  Du  Chaillus 
have  investigated  his  species,  and  told  us  all  about  his  habits,  so  we  liave  in 
Good  Land  traced  him  to  his  lair  and  learned  how  to  avoid  him,"  says  I\lr.  At- 
torney. 

But  Mr.  Detective  adds,  "that  so  long  as  there  are  felt  shoes  for  a  noise- 
less approach,  and  stupid,  absent-minded  men  who  will   stay  out  late,  or  walk 
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in  suspicious  neiglihorhoods,  and  until  'Journals  of  Health'  and  manufactur- 
ers of  steam  men  alter  the  configuration  of  the  human  throat,  there  are 
likely  to  be  many  members  of  the  family  which  takes  its  name  from  Don  Spinalis 
Medulla  Garote,  the  Spanish  executioner." 

Just  here  the  joint  whistles  of  the  engines  blow,  and  the  passengers  bound 
into  or  out  of  Crime  Land,  at  this  felony  half-way  station,  having  wet  their  own 
whistles  after  the  most  approved  dyspeptic  style  in  modern  travel,  are  respec- 
tively under  way. 

Mr.  Clericus  has  shown  decided  symptoms  of  somnolence,  when  he  is 
touched  upon  the  elbow  by  the  stereotype  book  pedler  of  the  cars.  He  looks 
over  the  literafy  budget,  and  instantly  awakes  into  a  fit  of  indignation.  "Take 
them  away  !  take  them  away  !  "  he  cries.  "  Your  leaves  are  leaves  of  the  Upas 
tree.  The  finish  of  your  illustrations,  and  the  superficial  perfume  of  the  style, 
e.xhale  their  poi.sonous  influences  beyond  these  confines  of  Crime  Land,  and  in- 
'fect  even  the  social  circle.  Some  authors  are  concoctors  of  immoral  narcotics. 
There's  a  literary  dissipation  in  vogue,  and  boys  and  men  alike  stimulate  their 
mind  with  the  strong  drink  of  distilled  rhetoric,  until  they  get  to  be  craving 
morbidly,  like  the  physical  drunkard,  and  until  it  can  be  said  of  each  one,  by 
gradual  steps  he  is  brought  to  death's  door  by  a  mental  dyspepsia,  or  suffers 
under  an  intellectual  mania  a  potii." 

There  is  general  applause  by  the  excursion  party,  and  Mr.  Attorney  raises 
his  pedantic  voice. 

"  Crime  Land  has  its  peculiar  literature  ;  but  even  in  England,  where  the 
liberty  of  press  is  as  great  as  in  any  part  of  Good  Land — even  in  England, 
where  the  laws  are  supposed  to  be  flavored  with  a  verbena  extract  of  Estab- 
lished Church — no  Parhamentary  committee  has  dared  to  define  by  statute  the 
line  at  which  literature  begins  to  be  demoralizing.  It  is  a  difficult  subject  to 
deal  with.  Legislator  A.  would  put  the  line  at  freezing  jDoint.  Legislator  B. 
might  place  it  at  temperate.  Legislator  C.  might  mark  it  at  boiling  point.  So  it 
has  to  be  left  to  the  shifting,  unsatisfactory  discretion  of  Mother  Common  Law — 
whose  life  had  many  immoral  as  well  as  ethical  interludes — so  that,  as  the  law 
practically  stands,  what  one  shall  be  allowed  to  read,  or  be  forbidden  to  read, 
is  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  social  taste." 

Mr.  Bookpedler  is  glad  to  jump  off  at  Larcenyville,  and  Mr.  Detective,  with 
his  guide-book  in  hand,  informs  the  party  that  we  are  approaching  Bigamy- 
boi'O,  where  we  shall  see  a  perfect  colony  of  social  confidence  men,  and  som.e 
very  wretched  women  !  "  It's  very  odd,"  says  he,  "  that  when  leap-year  comes 
as  often  as  a  Presidential  election,  there  are  so  few  women  v/ho  voluntarily  set- 
tle at  this  'ere  place.  The  settlers  are  called'  men,  and  they  dress  like  them. 
But  its  my  opinion  they  are  descended  from  the  old  serpent  who  went  into  the 
apple  culture  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Look  out  of  the  window  there,  as  we 
stop.  The  most  scoundrelly  of  the  group  is  Mr.  Marmaduke  Davis,  30nder. 
Everything  is  false  about  him,  and,  as  is  fashionable  among  gamblers  and  biga- 
mists, he  dyes  his  whiskers.  His  cheeks  are  full  of  plumpers,  and  so  are  his 
promises.  Mr.  Attorney  here  knows  how  he  was  twice  convicted,  when  Mar- 
maduke ventured  into  Good  Land.  Says  I  to  the  judge,  don't  send  him  to  pris- 
on. His  worst  punishment  would  be  a  condemnation  to  live  with  each  of  his 
six  wives.  '  Poor  and  unjust  logic,'  quoth  Mr.  Judge,  'for  why  should  we  make 
the  women  wretched.'  " 

Another  train  of  foragers  bound  to  Good   Land  whistles  by.     The  rails  here 
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are  appropriately  laid  of  steel — and  highly  polished.  The  closer  one  gets  into 
Crime  Land  the  smoother  appears  the  travel. 

"  How  many  of  them  will  come  back,  I  wonder,"  asks  one  of  the  excursion 
party.  "  'Tis  only  a  matter  of  guess  work.  The  foragers  are  more  ingenious 
than  they  used  to  be,"  responds  Mr.  Detective.  "  There's  no  copyright  or  pa- 
ten t-office  in  Crime  Land,  but  there  might  be,  under  the  number  of  criminal  in- 
ventions and  designs,  which  are  so  cunning  and  original  now-a-days.  Honesty 
gives  hints  to  dishonesty,  and  Crime  Land  shares  in  the  history  of  progressive 
civilization." 

"  If  these  inhabitants,  hereabouts,  would  give  to  honesty  half  the  skill  and 
patience  which  they  award  to  its  opposite,  what  useful  citizens  t)f  Good  Land 
might  they  be,"— this  from  Mr.  Clericus,  ''  But  I  suppose  there's  a  fascination 
in  perversity  as  there  is  to  the  eyes  of  the  snake  when  even  the  mocking-bird 
ventures  into  the  morass." 

"  It  is  less  true  than  it  used  be,"  continues  Mr.  Attorney,  "  that  murder  will ' 
out.  Yet  it  is  curious  how  the  forces  of  Providence  often  combine  against 
matured  cunning.  Or  how  often,  like  Achilles,  the  greatest  hero  of  Crime 
«  Land  finds  there  is  one  vulnerable  circumstance  to  destroy  his  security.  Tiiar 
hero  gets  to  his  wit's  end.  Just  as  Mephistopheles  said  to  Faust :  '  Here  we 
are  again  at  our  wit's  end  already,  where  the  thread  of  sense,  with  you  mortals, 
snaps  short.  Why  make  a  partnei'ship  with  us  if  thou  canst  not  carry  it 
through  .''     Wilt  fly,  and  art  not  proof  against  dizziness  ?  '  " 

"  True  as  preaching,"  says  Mr.  Detective,  with  heightened  interest.  "  I 
know  all  about  the  opera  of  Faust.  The  rogues  used  to  go  always  to  hear  it. 
I  don't  know  why.  It's  a  wonder  to  me  how  sucli  heavenly  music  can  be  allied 
to  such  a  devilish  plot — 'tis  especially  true  as  your  preaching,  Mr.  Clericus. 
Now,  I  was  in  the  celebrated  Webster  case,  helping  work  up  that  job.  There 
was  that  poor  misguided  professor,  who  went  to  church  all  serene,  who  toyed 
with  his  family  in  their  happy  home,  evening  after  evening,  self-confident  and 
self-reliant  in  his  atrocious  plans  of  concealment.  But  all  the  while,  at  every 
bed-time,  as  the  song  writer  said  of  the  educated  Eugene  Aram, 

Guilt  was  his  gi-im  chamberlain, 

And  lighted  him  to  bed, 
And  closed  his  curtains  round-about 

With  fingers  bloody  red. 

Yes,  all  the  while  Dr.  Parkman's  false  teeth  lay  uncalcined,  but  peculiarly 
moulded,  in  the  ashes  of  the  chemist's  furnace,  to  become  the  means  of  the 
murderer's  final  discovery." 

"Now,"  cries  Mr.  Detective,  "we  are  nearing  Forgery  Dale,  which  is  a  very 
important  station  in  Crime  Land.  Its  inhabitants  are  mainly  cultivated  and  ed- 
ucated people,  who  contract  an  unfortunate  mania  for  autographs  and  stamp- 
collecting,  which  produces  great  confusion  in  bank  accounts.  They  are  usually 
excellent  actors,  and  are  marked  with  bumps  of  imitativeness.  Did  tliey  keep 
their  autographs  for  curiosities,  no  harm  would  come  to  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  land  ;  but  the  mischief  is,  that  they  sell  them  and  at  the  same  time 
sell  their  fellow-citizens. 

We  pause  at  this  station  of  Forgery  Dale  many  minutes.  Tliere  is  much 
industry  all  aliout.  At  other  stations  there  lias  l)een  idleness.  At  other  sta- 
tions the  inhabitants  of  Crime  Land  seemed  to  be  giving  each  other  that  re- 
markably lucid  definition  of  a  verb  which  occurred  in  Lindley  Murray — a  word 
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signifyini^  to  Ijc,  to  do,  to  .sutler.     Crime  Land  travellers  live  emphatically  to  do 
others,  and  to  make  others  as  well  as  themselves  suffer." 

This  from  Mr.  Clericus,  who,  it  was  evident,  had  caught  up  a  liar  book  of 
manuscript  pleasantries. 

Yes  !  hereabouts  were  great  marks  of  business.  Paper-mills  were  hard  at 
worK.  Professors  of  penmanship,  with  classes,  abounded.  Pen-makers,  cop- 
per-plate engravers,  and  bank-note  printers  industriously  plied  their  trade. 
'•  Never  say  die  "  was  no  motto  here.  To  "die  "  was  one  of  the  very  branches 
of.  Forgery  Dale  industry.  Then,  beside  the  station,  was  the  banking-house 
of'  the  great  National  Bank  of  Cheek,  whose  circulating  notes  were  unlimited, 
and  not  even  secured  by  the  bonds  of  iniquity. 

Mr.  Detective  has  a  valuable  hint  to  offer.  "The  forgers  who  went  forag- 
ing on  the  banks  of  Good  Land,  who  generally  look  trains  thitherward  which 
left  at  5:20,  7:30,  or  10:40,"  he  said,  "  were  wonderfully  increasing.  If  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  banks  would  agree  to  force  depositors  to  use  check-books  that 
were  composed  of  paper  bearing  water-marks  peculiar  to  each  bank,  the  chances 
of  frauds  on  bank  accounts  would  be  lessened  ninety  per  cent.  No  one  but  we 
detectives  knows  how  large  is  the  forgery  profit  and  loss  account.  Where  one 
forgery  is  made  known,  or  apprehension  occurs,  five  more,  out  of  motives  of 
pride  and  policy,  are  concealed  from  all  except  the  police  and  the  stockholders. 

But  what  is  this  new  sensation  ?  The  inhabitants  of  Forgery  Dale  have 
suddenly  left  work  and  are  rushing  stationward,  to  surround  and  greet  two 
splendidly-dressed  travellers  from  our  train,  who  have  been  sedulously  engaged 
in  smoking.  Perhaps  smoking  is  their  occupation.  One  of  them  is  dressed  in 
a  suit  of  clothes  whose  texture  is  in  all  colors.  Surely  he  must  be  a  tailor's 
chameleon. 

This  illustrious  and  evidently  popular  chameleonic  stranger  to  us,  is  no  stran- 
ger here  ;  ana,  by  the  by,  we  recall  that  several  times  upon  quitting  the  train  he 
was  similarly  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Crime  Land,  as  if  he  were  a  vic- 
torious General,  or  a  dispenser  of  internal  revenue  patronage,  or  monarch  of  the 
whiskey  ring.  What  a  diplomatic  and  impenetrable  face  he  has  !  Those  fea- 
tures never  mirror  an  emotion.  He  looks  like  an  actor  of  the  severely  dramatic 
school. 

Mr.  Detective  solves  our  curiosity.  "  The  illustrious  gentleman  is  General 
Alibi.  'Oh,  Samivel,  Samivel,  why  wasn't  there  an  alibi  ?'  cried  old  Tony  Wel- 
ler,  after  the  Bardell  and  Pickwick  trial.  It  was  of  this  very  General  the  as- 
saulter of  Ebenezer  Stiggins  spoke." 

Listen  :  the  inhabitants  have  brought  out  the  brass  band.  Thev  are  firing 
salutes  in  his  honor.  Is  he  not  one  of  the  great  preservers  of  Crime  Land? 
He  has  fought,  and  bled,  and  sworn,  and  all  but  died  in  behalf  of  its  liberties 
in  a  thousand  court-rooms.  Besieged  often  by  the  forces  of  cross-examination  ; 
beleaguered  anon  by  stubborn  facts,  and  sometimes  utterly  discomfited  and 
forced  to  dishonorable  retreat,  nevertheless  General  Alibi  never  loses  his  pluck 
or  his  faith  in  the  peculiar  time-pieces  of  Crime  Land. 

But  who  is  his  fellow-stranger — he  who  shares  somewhat  in  the  ovation.  He 
looks  careworn  and  nervous.  He  is  scarred.  He  appears  not  to  wholly  like 
his  reception,  and  moves  as  if  stern  necessity  obliged  him,  rather  than  choice 
controlled  him,  in  serving  often  the  behests  of  Crime  Land.  His  pendent  seals 
are  large  and  well  worn.  One  of  them  shows,  cut  upon  it,  the  talismanic  words, 
Magna  Carta.    Another  seal  looks  like  the  one  current  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 

This  time  Mr.  Attorney  solves  our  doubts.. 
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Stranger  number  two  is  Habeas  Corpus,  Esq.,  born  on  the  plains  of  Runny- 
mede,  and  wlio,  thanks  to  British  roast  beef  and  American  toast,  is  still  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation. 

Now  that  we  know  his  name  we  understand  his  nervous  looks  and  his  seals. 
We  recognize,  too,  his  long  legs,  for  what  quick  running  he  does  !  We  under- 
stand the  picklocks  at  his  waistband.  It  is  his  legal  mission  to  set  the  captive 
free  !  And,  appreciating  his  many  virtues  and  goodnesses  and  services,  in 
Good  Land,  we  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Habeas  Corpus  ever  prostitutes  his  services, 
and  sometimes  gets  into  bad  company,  in  the  country  through  which  our  eve- 
ning travel  lies. 

General  Alibi  is  going  down  to  pass  a  week  of  relaxation  at  the  castle  of  the 
Receiver  of  Stolen  Goods.  The  receivers  of  stolen  goods  pet  him  very  much. 
In  fact  it  is  tliey  who  mainly  support  him,  and  dispatch  him  hither  and  thither, 
and  keep  him  in  spirits.  Mr.  Fagin  has  many  villas  and  stores,  too,  in  Crime 
Land.  Sometimes  he  calls  himself  pawnbroker,  and  puts  up  his  gilt  sign  of  cab- 
alistic and  Venetian  birth — a  sign  which  algebraically  means  X  top  ball  divided 
by_y  z,  bottom  balls  equals  the  unknown  quantity  of  stolen  goods,  that  it's  two 
to  one  it  is  never  found. 

But  how  bright  the  lower  rim  of  horizon  beyond,  and  how  dark  the  upper 
lines.  What  is  this  ?  "  Sympathetic  reflection,"  cries  Mr.  Detective.  "  Far 
away  in  Good  Land  there  is  a  warehouse  burning.  We  are  now  flitting  through 
Arson  manor  and  Incendiarysliire.  Its  horizon  is  ever  a  mixture  of  reflected 
flame  and  shadowed  smoke."  And  he  draws  from  his  pocket  one  of  the  magic 
mirrors  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  to  Aunt  Margaret  in  Chronicles  of  the  Can- 
ongate,  and  we  gaze  breathless  on  the  surface. 

Night.  A  city  wrapped  in  slumber.  Now  and  then  the  tang-tang  of  the 
police  club.  Sentinel  stars  in  the  sky,  which  for  Crime  Landers  to  see,  would 
make  them  feel  that  a  mysterious  watch  was  over  them  set.  In  the  City's  busi- 
ness heart  a  tall  warehouse.  How  ghastly  the  garish  marble  looks  through 
the  gloom.  Hark  !  cautious  footsteps  that  quicken  as  the  tang-tang  of  the  club 
diminishes  its  sound.  A  muffled  man  stops  before  the  ghastly  building.  He 
draws  a  key.  It  fits  the  lock.  He  enters  quickly  with  half  the  air  of  one  who 
belongs  there  if  his  errand  is  good,  but  who  should  be  stranger  if  his  visit  is 
for  ill. 

Breathe  on  the  magic  mirror  and  the  picture  changes.  Interior  of  the  ware- 
house. Somebody  stumbling  through  its  gloom.  Krah-f-f-f-f-f.  There  is  a 
match  drawn.  And  a  candle  has  been  hghted.  What  a  face  it  discloses  for  a 
Pre-Raphaelite  artist  to  paint.  There  are  the  good  impulses  of  a  lifetime, 
and  the  bad  ones  fresh  born  of  despairing  pride  fighting  for  mastery  in  that 
upper  lip.  Its  owner  goes  into  the  office.  He  opens  a  safe  with  its  own  key. 
He  secrets  papers  in  his  breast.  He  looks  out  one  of  the  books,  and  opens  it. 
Bankrupt  is  written  on  it  in  dim,  shadowy  letters.  The  sight  nerves  his  pride 
like  strong  drink.  He  leaves  the  safe-door  open.  He  explores  the  building. 
The  hands  that  in  boyhood  built  houses  from  blocks  on  the  happy  nursery  floor, 
now  fashions  in  every  part  guilty  piles  of  combustibles.  How  the  veins  lasli 
his  temples,  like  whip-cords.  How  his  heart  throbs  as  he  bends.  How  white 
his  face  grows  as  a  curious  and  innocent  mouse  crosses  before  him.  How  his 
wrist  oscillates — 'tis  like  the  wrist  of  a  twenty-year  old  dram-drinker  lifting  the 
cordial  cup— as  he  touches  the  candle  here  and  there,  and  thither  and  hither, 
and  dropping  it  in  his  flight,  noiselessly  escapes  by  the  alley  entrance,  and  re- 
seeks,  with  night  key,  the  palatial  residence  where  a  few  hours  before  he  had 
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gone  to  sleep,  had  risen,  and  now  goes  to  sleep  again— with  the  sky  crimsoned, 
and  a  thousand  men  out  to  the  magnetic  cry  of  "  Fire,  fire  !  "  as  the  great  bells 
peal  over  the  startled  city. 

Sleep  !  Partial  sleep  will  give  its  repose  to  the  wet  sea  boy,  but  it  will  deny 
it  to  the  new-crowned  Arson  King  of  Crime  Land. 

Mr.  Detective  shrugs  his  shoulders  as  he  pockets  the  magic  mirror  ;  and 
we  ask  him  who  he  is,  and  where  he  lives,  and  whether  the  merchant  was  in- 
sured, and  what  he  made  by  his  crime,  and  all  about  it. 

"  Dead  men  tell  no  tales  —nor  burned  down  buildings,  either,  when  the  job's 
well  set — and  the  characters  of  them  as  owns  them,  is  it  not  ? "  Mr.  Detective 
whispers  hoarsely,  and  relapsing  somewhat  into  his  substratum  lingo. 

"  But  don't  be  quite  disgusted  yet,"  he  adds  to  Mr.  Freshman,  who  looks 
like  a  young  sawbones  for  the  first  time  at  a  clinical  lecture.  "  We  are  almost 
at  our  journey's  end.  When  you  look  into  all  the  guide  books  of  Mr.  Attorney 
there,  and  count  up  the  stations  of  Vice-Province,  Misdemeanorshire  and 
Felony-Dominion,  thus  far  past,  you  see  at  once  it  is  about  time  that  we  were 
entering  the  dreadfid  domains  of  Murder.  I  take  no  account  of  killing  short 
of  that.  Crime  Landers  kill  and  cut  and  stab,  more  or  less,  of  the  sudden  im- 
pulse, at  every  station.  But  the  station  of  Murder  Wood  is  all  alone  by  it- 
self. Even  the  men  and  women  who  own  lands  about  it  shun  it.  No  Asiatic 
jungle  or  African  solitude  can  surpass  it.  The  most  horrible  and  singular  of 
all  geological  formations  surround  and  compose  it.  Avarice,  revenge,  and 
grudge  and  hate,  infest  it  in  the  form  of  wild  beasts.  Of  all  the  wretched 
Crime  Landers  who  wander  through  its  precincts,  the  poisoners  are  the  wickest." 

Down  came  the  window  blinds  on  every  side,  as  Mr.  Clericus  stopped,  emo- 
tionally, for  want  of  breath  ;  on  every  side,  and  except  at  one  corner,  where  sat 
the  artist  and  reporter  of  an  illustrated  newspaper,  who  were  of  the  excursion- 
ists, and  who  shut  not  eyes  or  ears  to  this,  the  last  station.  The  last  station 
of  Crime  Land ! 

The  scream  of  rage,  the  groan,  the  strife, 

The  blow,  *he  gasp,  the  horrid  cry. 

The  panting,  throttled  prayer  for  life, 

The  dying's  heaving  sigh. 

The  murderer's  curse — the  dead  man's  fix'd  still  glare, 

And  fear  and  death's  cold  sweat — thsy  al  1  are  there. 

The  artist  and  reporter  had  no  time  to  sketch  laboriously,  for,  with  a  slow, 
grinding,  wheezing,  crackling  sob  of  all  the  brakes,  the  train  came  to  a  sudden 
stop.  We  knew  by  the  dreadful  precipices  and  cliffs  on  every  side,  and  by  the 
frowning  prison  walls,  and  scaffolds  on  the  distant  islands  in  a  boiling,  seething 
channel  beyond,  that  we  were  on  the  other  confines  of  Crime  Land ;  toward 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  Straits,  through  which  the  fugitives  and  Crime  Landers 
in  their  flight  were  wont  to  make  exit  from  whatever  station  on  the  route  they 
fled. 

Take  our  Court-house  ferry-boat,  quoth  Mr.  Attorney,  as  the  party  stood 
reflectively  shivering  in  the  damp  air  that  hangs  about  these  confines  of  Crime 
Land.  That  is  a  ferry-boat  which  will  insure  your  safety.  It  will  take  you 
to  the  steps  of  those  temples  of  justice  that  frown  across  the  water  on  Crime 
Land  as  the  Crime  Landers  frown  on  tliem.  Through  these  temples  you  will 
find  a  dignified  and  proper  entrance  again  into  your  various  and  happy  homes 
of  Good  Land. 

A.  Oakev  Hall. 
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A    CHAPTER   OF   WORDS    AND    THEIR   USES. 

THE  first  punishment  I  remember  having  received  was  for  a  faihire  to  get 
a  lesson  in  Enghsh  grammar.  I  recollect,  with  a  half  painful,  half  amus- 
ing distinctness,  all  the  litde  incidents  of  the  dreadful  scene.  How  I  found 
myself  standing  in  an  upper  chamber  of  a  gloomy  brick  house,  book  in  hand — 
it  was  a  thin  volume,  with  a  tea-green  paper  cover  and  a  red  roan  back — before 
an  awful  being  who  put  questions  to  me,  which,  for  all  that  I  could  understand 
of  them,  might  as  well  have  been  couched  in  Coptic  or  in  Sanscrit.  How,  when 
asked  about  governing,  I  answered,  "  I  don't  know,"  and  when  about  agreeing, 
"  I  can't  tell,"  until  at  last,  in  despair,  I  said  nothing,  and  choked  down  my 
tears,  wondering,  in  a  dazed,  dumb  fashion,  whether  all  this  was  part  and  parcel 
of  that  total  depravity  of  the  human  heart  of  which  I  heard  so  much.  How 
then  the  being — to  whom  I  apply  no  epithet,  for,  poor  creature,  he  thought  he 
was  doing  God  service — said  to  me,  in  a  terrible  voice,  "You  are  a  stupid,  idle 
boy,  sir,  and  have  neglected  your  task.  I  shall  punish  you.  Hold  out  your 
hand."  I  put  it  out  half  way,  like  a  machine  with  a  hitch  in  its  gearing.  "  Far- 
ther, sir."  I  advanced  it  an  inch  or  two,  when  he  seized  the  tips  of  my  fingers, 
bent  them  back  so  as  to  throw  the  palm  well  up,  and  then,  with  a  mahogany 
ruler,  much  bevelled  on  one  side,  and  having  a  large,  malignant  ink-spot  near 
the  end — an  instrument  which  seemed  to  me  to  weigh  about  forty  pounds,'  and 
to  be  a  fit  implement  for  a  part  of  that  eternal  torture  to  which  I  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  I,  for  my  inborn  depravity,  was  doomed — he  proceeded  to  reduce 
my  little  hand,  not  yet  well  in  gristle,  as  nearly  to  a  jelly  as  was  thought,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  beneficial  to  a  small  boy  at  that  stage  of  the  world's  progress. 

The  carefully-filed  and  still  preserved  receipts  of  a  methodically  managed 
household  enable  me  to  tell  the  age  at  which  I  was  thus  awakened  to  the  sweet 
and  alluring  beauties  of  English  grammar.  I  was  just  five  and  a  half  years  old 
when  one  Alfred  Ely — may  his  soul  rest  in  peace  ! — was  paid  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  quarter  (a  good  price  for  primary  tuition  then),  such  ex- 
tras as  wood  for  the  season,  ink,  and  quills,  and  books,  of  course,  not  included, 
for  thus  gently  guiding  my  tottering  and  reluctant  steps  into  the  paths  of  humane 
learning.  Fortunately,  my  father,  when  outside  the  pale  of  religious  dogma, 
was  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  a  tender  heart  ;  and  as  there  was  nothing  about 
English  accidence  either  in  the  Decalogue  or  the  Prayer-Book,  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  school-master,  which  caused  that  to  be  my  last  lesson  in  what  is 
called  the  grammar  of  my  mother  tongue.  I  was  soon  after  removed  to  a  school, 
the  excellence  of  which  I  have  only  within  a  few  years  fully  appreciated,  al- 
though, as  a  boy,  I  knew  that  there  I  was  happy,  and  felt  as  if  I  were  not  quite 
stupid,  idle,  and  depraved.*  Thereafter  I  studied  English,  indeed,  but  only  in 
the  works  of  its  greatest  masters,  and  unconsciously  in  the  speech  of  daily  com- 
panions, who  spoke  it  with  remarkable  but   spontaneous  purit)-.     My  acquaint- 

*  Let  me  mention  with  respect  and  love,  which  have  grown  with  my  ytirs,  the  nnmes  of  my  two  teachers, 
Theodore  Eames  and  Samuel  Putnam,  to  whom  I  owe  all  that  I  could  be  taught  at  school  before  I  left  tliem 
for  colle'^e.  1  know  th.at  should  any  one  of  my  fellow-pupils  chance  to  see  these  lines,  he  will  declare  with 
me  that  the  boy  who  could  remain  even  a  year  under  their  hands  without  profit  in  mind,  morals,  and  manners, 
must  indeed  have  given  himself  up  recklessly  to  original  sin. 
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ance  with  grammar  as  a  part  tif  my  early  education  was  made  througli  tlie  study 
of  French,  Greek,  and  Latin.  From  my  youth  up  I  hated  the  name  of  Lindley 
Murray.  I  was  thirty  years  old — long  past  his  making  or  marring — before  I 
gave  any  attention  to  his  mysterious  pages.  Having  tlien  read  a  few  of  them, 
I  laid  the  book  aside,  and  thereafter  disturbed  it,  and  others  of  like  character 
and  purpose,  only  as  objects  of  special,  curious,  and  wondering  inquiry. 

My  kind  and  courteous  readers  will  pardon,  I  hope,  tliis  reminiscence,  in 
whicli  I  have  indulged  myself  only  because  in  some  of  the  comments,  private  as 
well  as  public,  which  have  been  made  upon  these  articles,  I  have  seen  myself 
called  a  grammarian.  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  anything  of  the  sort  !  That 
I  am  unversed  in  the  rules  of  English  grammar  (so-called),  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
contess  ;  for  special  ignorance  is  no  reproach  when  unaccompanied  with  pre- 
sumption. And  what  I  confess  that  I  have  not  acquired,  I  have  not  undertaken 
to  teach.  That  task  I  leave  to  those  who  are  capable  of  the  subject,  and  who 
feel  its  necessity. 

If  grammar  is  what  it  has  been  defined  as  being,  the  science  which  has  for 
its  object  the  laws  which  regulate  language,  the  remarks  just  made  cannot  be 
justified  ;  for,  in  this  sense,  grammar  is  as  much  concerned  with  words  by  them- 
selves, with  their  signitication  and  their  origin,  and  with  their  rightful  use  in 
those  regards,  as  with  their  relations  to  each  other  in  the  sentence  ;  and  it  is  in 
this  sense  but  another  name  for  the  science  of  language,  for  philology.  But, 
notwithstanding  that  definition,  and  its  acceptance  by  some  grammarians  and 
some  compilers  of  dictionaries,  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  word  graz/nnar 
is  generally  used.  Nor  can  the  position  which  I  have  taken  be  maintained  if 
o-ranimar  is  regarded  as  the  science  of  the  rightful  or  reasonable  expression  of 
thought  by  language  ;  for  grammar,  in  this  aspect,  would  be  so  closel}'  con- 
nected with  logic  as  to  be  a  part  of  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  But  gram- 
mar, in  its  usual  sense,  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  a  language  cor- 
rectly:  in  which  definition,  the  word  correctly  means,  in  accordance  with  laws 
which  are  based  upon  the  relations,  not  of  tlioughts,  but  of  words,  and  which  are 
determined  by  verbal  forms.  It  is  this  formal,  constructive  grammar  which 
seems  to  me  almost  if  not  entirely  superfluous,  in  regard  to  the  English  lan- 
o-ua<'e.  Long  ago,  before  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  write  its  grammar, 
that  lan^ua^e  had  worked  itself  nearly  free  of  those  verbal  forms  which  control 
linguistic  construction,  and  therefore  free  in  the  same  degree  from  the  needs  and 
the  control  of  formal,  constructive  grammar.  And,  strangely,  it  was  not  untfl 
English  had  cast  itself  firmly  and  sharply  into  its  present  simple  mould  that 
scholars  undertook  to  furnish  it  with  a  grammar,  the  nomenclature  and  the 
rules  of  which  they  took  from  languages — the  Latin  and  the  Greek — with  whicli 
it  had  no  formal  affinity,  to  which  it  had  no  formal  likeness,  and  by  the  laws  of 
which  it  could  not  be  bound  except  so  far  as  they  were  the  universal  laws  of 
human  thought.  Allusions  to  grammar  and  to  its  importance  as  a  part  of  edu- 
cation abound  in  our  early  literature.  In  a  rhyming  exhortation  to  a  child, 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  these  lines  occur, 

My  Icfe  chyld  I  kownsel  ye 

To  furme  thi  vj  tens,  thou  a-.vyse  ye  ; 

And  have  mind  of  thy  clensoune 

Both  of  nowne  and  of  pronowne, 

And  ilk  case  in  pUirele 

How  thai  sal  end,  awyse  the  wele  ; 

And  thi  participyls  forgete  thou  noxrth, 

And  thi  comparisons  be  yn  thi  thowth  ; 

Thynk  of  the  revele  of  the  relatyfe  ; 
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And  then  schalle  tliou  the  better  thryfe  ; 
And  how  a  verbe  schalle  be  furniede, 
Take  gode  hede  that  thou  be  not  stunnede  ; 
The  ablatyfe  case  thou  liate  in  niynd, 
That  he  be  saved  in  hys  kynd  ; 
Take  gode  hede  qwat  he  wylle  do. 
And  how  a  nowne  substantyfe 
Wylle  coide  with  a  verbe  and  a  retalyfe, 
Posculo,  /osco,  feto. 

But,  as  appears  on  its  face,  this  exhortation  refers  not  to  English  but  to  Latin 
grammar,  which  was  the  only  grammar  then  taught  or  thought  of  That  was 
the  day  of  the  establishing  and  endovv'ment  of  grammar-schools  in  England,  but 
the  grammar  taught  in  them  was  the  Latin,  and  afterward  a  little  of  the  Greek. 
Chaucer  and  Wycliffe  had  written,  but  in  English  grammar-schools  no  man 
thought  of  teaching  English.  When,  at  last,  it  dawned  upon  the  pedagogues 
that  English  was  a  language,  or  rather,  in  their  significant  phrase,  a  \iilgar 
tongue,  and  they  set  themselves  to  giving  rules  for  the  art  of  writing  and  speak- 
ing it  correctly,  they  attempted  to  form  these  rules  upon  the  models  furnished  by 
the  Latin  language.  And  what  wonder  .''  for  those  were  the  only  rules  they  knew. 
But  the  construction  of  the  Entrlish  lanscuaoe  was  even  less  like  that  of  the 
Latin,  than  English  words  were  like  Latin.  From  this  heterogeneous  union 
sprang  that  hybrid  monster  known  as  English  grammar,  before  whose  fruitless 
loins  we  have  sacrificed,  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  our  children  and  the 
strangers  within  our  gates. 

Of  grammar,  the  important  parts,  if  not  the  whole,  are  etymology  and  syntax. 
For  orthography  relates  to  the  mere  arrangement  of  letters  for  the  arbitrary 
representation  of  certain  sounds,  and  prosody,  to  the  cesthetic  use  of  language. 
Under  the  head  orthography,  a  recently  published  grammar  gives  a  description 
and  examples  of  the  various  sorts  and  sizes  of  type  used  in  printing  ;  great 
primer,  pica,  small  pica,  long  primer,  and  so  forth.  Rightly  enough  ;  for  this  be- 
longs, as  much  as  spelling  does,  to  grammar.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  prosody 
is  a  part  of  grammar,  why  should  the  latter  not  include  rhetoric,  and  even  elocu- 
tion ?  In  fact,  grammar  was  long  regarded  as  including  all  that  concerns  the 
structure  and  the  relations  of  language  ;  and  a  grammarian  among  the  ancients 
was  one  who  was  versed,  not  only  in  language,  but  in  poetry,  history,  and 
rketoric,  and  who,  generally,  lectured  or  wrote  upon  all  these  branches  of  litera- 
ture— who  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  letters  in  the  widest  signification  of  that  phrase. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  usage  of  intelligent  people  the  English  word 
grainmar  relates  only  to  tlie  laws  which  govern  the  significant  forms  of  words, 
and  the  construction  of  the  sentence.  Thus,  if  we  find  extraordinary  spelled 
igstrawnery,  or  hear  suggest  pronounced  sujjest,  we  do  not  call  these  lapses 
false  grammar.  But  if  we  hear,  "  It  wasn't  hisn,''''  which  violates  true  etymology, 
or  "  He  done  it,"  which  is  incorrect  syntax,  these  we  do  call  false  grammar. 

Etymology,  which  relates  to  the  significant  forms  of  words,  and  syntax,  the 
rules  of  which  govern  their  arrangement,  are  then,  from  our  point  of  view,  the 
great  essentials,  if  not  the  whole  of  grammar.  Now,  the  principal  Latin  words, 
the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  verb,  the  participle,  and  the  adverb  vary  their  forms 
by  a  process  called  inflection,  and  the  Latin  sentence  is  constructed  upon  the 
basis  of  these  significant  verbal  forms.  English  words  do  not  vary  their  ft)rms 
by  inflection,  and  the  English  sentence  is  constructed  without  any  dependence 
upon  verbal  forms.  To  this  remark  there  are  exceptions  ;  but  they  are  so  few, 
and  of  such  small  importance  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  affecting  its  gen- 
eral truth.      The   structure  of  the    Latin  sentence  depends  upon  the  relation  of 
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the  words  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  that  of  the  English  sentence,  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  the  thoughts.  In  other  words  the  cojistruction  of  the  Latin  sentence  is 
grammatical,  that  of  the  English  sentence,  logical.  At  the  first  offshooting  of 
the  English  language  from  its  present  stem,  its  growth  and  development  ijegan 
at  once  to  tend  toward  logical  simplicity — in  fact  that  tendency  was  its  oifshoot- 
ing  ;  and  since  then  it  has  gradually,  but  surely  and  steadily,  cast  off  inflectional 
forms,  and  freed  itself  from  the  trammels  of  a  construction  dependent  upon  them. 
This  being  true,  how  preposterous,  how  impossible  for  us  to  measure  our  Eng- 
lish corn  in  Latin  bushels  !  Yet  that  is  what  we  have  so  long  been  trying  to  do 
with  our  English  grammar. 

In  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks  I  will  present  and  compare  some  ex- 
amples of  Latin  and  English  words  and  sentences,  the  former  of  which  shall  be 
so  simple  that  they  can  hardly  escape  the  apprehension  even  of  those  who  have 
not  received  the  training  of  a  grammar-school.  The  Latin  for  boy  \?,  puer.  But 
piier  stands  for  boy  only  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence.  When  the  boy  spoken  of 
is  the  object  of  an  action,  he  is  represented  by  an  inflection  ixoxw  piier — the  word 
pjienim.  Boys  as  the  subjects  are  called  piieri,  but  as  the  objects  of  an  action, 
piwros.  The  Latin  lor  girl  \s  puella,  as  the  subject  of  a  verb,  but  when  the  girl 
is  the  object  of  the  action,  she  is  not  represented  in  that  relation  by  changing 
puella  \nio  pHelhi/n,  aspuerwzs  ma.de  puerufuy  but  the  word  pud//a,  being  femi- 
nine, becomes  p?/i://am.  In  the  plural  it  becomes,  not  puel/i  an  the  subject  and 
piicllos  as  the  object  of  an  action,  but  puellce  and  piccllas,  those  being  feminine 
inflections.  Lovcd\?,  ainabam  if  you  wish  to  say,  I  loved  ;  but,  if  he  or  she  loved, 
amabat,  if  they  loved,  a/nabant.  Any  of  my  readers  will  now  be  able  to  trans- 
late this  little  sentence  : 

Pueii  amabant  puellam. 

There  being  being  no  article  in  the  Latin,  it  of  course  must  be  supplied,  and  we 
therefore  have  : 

The  boys  loved  tlie  girl. 

In  this  Latin  sentence,  and  in  its  English  equivalent,  the  words  not  only  rep- 
resent each  other  perfectly  in  sense,  but  correspond  exactly  in  place.  If,  how- 
ever, we  change  the  relative  positions  of  the  English  words,  without  modifying 
them  in  the  least,  we  not  only  change,  but  entirely  reverse  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence. 

The  girl  loved  the  boys. 

But  in  the  Latin  sentence  we  may  make  what  changes  of  position  we  please, 
and  we  shall  not  make  a  shade  of  difference  in  its  meaning. 

Puellam  amabant  pueri, 
Puellam  pueri  amabant, 
Pueri  amabaiit  puellam, 
Pueri  puellam  amabant. 

all  have  the  same  meaning,  the  boys  loved  the  girl.  Y or pttellain  shows  by  its 
form  that  it  must  be  the  object  of  the  action  ;  afiiabant  must  have  for  its  sul:ject 
a  plural  substantive,  and  which  must  therefore  be,  not  p7tellain  but  pneri.  Tlie 
connections  of  the  words  being  therefore  absolutely  determined  by  their  forms, 
their  position  in  the  sentence  is  a  matter  at  least  of  minor  importance.  'J;  c- 
reader  who  has  not  learned  Latin,  will  yet  by  referring  to  a  preceding  paragnu'h 
have  little  difficulty  in  constructing  a  Latin  sentence,  which  represents  the  re- 
verse of  our  lirst  e.xample,  i.  e.,  the  girl  loved  the  boys.  For  here  it  is  the  girl 
that  is  the  subject,  and  the  boys  that  are  the  objects  of  the  action,  and  the  verb 
must  have  its  singular  form,  which  gives  us 

Puella  amabat  pueros. 
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The  words  in  the  corresponding  English  sentence  are  exactly  the  same  as 
those  in  the  sentence  of  exactly  opposite  meaning  ;  in  the  Latin  they  are  all 
different.  And  again  their  position  has  no  effect  on  the  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  for  these  words,  whether  giren  as  above  in  the  order,  the  girl  loved  the 
boys,  or  in  the  more  elegant  order, 

Pmella  pueros  amabat, 
[The  girl  the  boys  loved  ;] 

or 

Pueros  amabat  puella, 
[The  boys  loved  the  girl,] 

can  have  but  one  construction,  and  therefore  but  one  meaning,  /.  e.,  the  girl 
loved  the  boys.  If  we  extend  the  sentence  by  qualifying  eitlier  the  subject  or 
the  object,  or  both,  the  operation  of  this  rule  of  constructure  will  be  more  strik- 
ing. Let  the  qualification  be  goodness.  The  \jA.'i\n  iox  good  \?,  bonus j  but  in 
this  form  the  word  qualifies  only  a  subject  of  the  singular  number  and  mascu- 
line gender :  singular  feminine,  and  neuter  subjects  are  qualified  as  good  by  the 
forms  bona  and  boniun.  A  singular  feminine  object  is  qualified  as  good  by  bo- 
nani :  a  plural  masculine  subject  by  boni,  a  plural  masculine  object  by  bonos.  If 
therefore,  we  wish  to  say  that  the  boys  were  good,  the  sentence  becomes 

Boni  pueri  ainabant  puellam. 
The  good  boys  loved  the  girl. 

By  merely  changing  the  position  of  the  adjective  in  the  English  sentence, 
we  say,  not  that  the  boys  were  good,  but  the  girl  : 

The  boys  loved  the  good  girl. 

But  a  corresponding  arrangement  of  the  Latin  words 

Pueri  amabant  boni  puellam 

means  still  that  the  boys  were  good,  and  the  girl  was  loved  ;  because  boni,  from 
its  form,  can  qualify  only  a  singular  masculine  subject — htrt pueri.  If  we  wish 
to  say  that  the  girl  was  good,  we  must  use  the  form  of  bonus  which  belongs  to 
a  singular  feminine  object  ;  and  write  bojiani  puellain.  Then,  wherever  we  put 
bonaiii,  tt  will  qualify  oviiy  puellam.     Thus,  in  the  sentence, 

Bonam  puellam  amabant  pueri, 

the  order  of  the  words  represented  in  English,  is 

The  good  girl  loved  the  boys  ; 

but  the  meaning  is,  the  boys  loved  the  good  girl.  It  is  not  even  necessar}-,  in 
Latin,  that  the  adjective  and  the  noun  which  it  qualifies  should  be  kept  together. 
Thus,  in  the  sentence, 

Puella  bonos  amabat  pueros  ; 

the  order  of  the  words  represented  in  English,  is 

Tlie  girl  good  loved  the  boys  ; 

and  in  this  arrangement, 

Pueros  amabat  bonos  puella, 

the  order  is, 

The  boys  loved  the  good  girl  ; 

but  the  meaning  in  both  is  the  same,  and  is  quite  unlike  that  conveyed  by  the 
English  arrangement, — The  girl  loved  the  good  boys.  The  reason  of  this  fixed 
relation  is  simply  that  bonos.  whatever  its  place  in  this  sentence,  qualifies ///.^r^j 
only,  as  appears  by  the  number,  gender,  and  case  of  each,  wliich  are  sliown  by 
their  respective  and  agreeing  forms  ;  that  pueros  must  be  an  object  of  action, 
which  is  shown  by  its  form  ;  and  that  puella  and  amabat  are  subject  and  predi- 
cate, pertaining  to  each  other,  which  is  also  shown  by  their  forms.  Bonos  can- 
not belong  io  ptiella,  because  the  former  is  masculine  plural,  and  belongs  to  an 
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oljject ;  aiiJ  puclla  is  feminine  singular  and  a  sul)ject ;  pucros  cannot  be  tlie 
subject  of  ainabat,  because  tlie  former  is  i^lural  in  its  inflection,  and  the  latter 
singular.  In  Juvenal's  noble  saying,  Maxima  debet nr  pucro  rcvcrentia^  The 
greatest  reverence  is  due  to  a  boy  ;  the  order  of  the  words  is  this — greatest  is 
owed  to  a  boy  reverence  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  order  to  preclude  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  meaning  greatest  to  the  word  meaning  boy,  which  would 
give  us.  Reverence  is  due  to  the  biggest  boy.  But  here  the  Latin  word  for  boy 
has  the  dative  inflection,  which  shows  that  the  boy  is  the  recipient  of  something, 
and  is  the  object  of  the  verb  debeiurj  it  is  also  masculine  ;  and  as  maxinia 
agrees  in  case  and  in  gender  with  reverentia,  the  feminine  subject  of  the  verb, 
it  must  qualify  that  word.  If  we  should  find  the  following  collocation  of  words 
— "  Thy  now  doings  of  my  of  mistress  with  weeping  swollen  redden  pretty 
eyes,"  we  should  pronounce  it  nonsense.  It  is  not  even  a  sentence.  And  yet 
it  is  a  correct  translation  of  the  Iieautiful  lines,  in  the  order  of  their  words,  with 
which  Catullus  closes  his  charming  ode,  "  Funus  Passeris." 

Tua  nunc  opera  meai  pulla; 
Flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli," 

And  the  words  reduced  to  their  logical  or  English  order,  are.  Now  the  pretty 
swollen  eyes  of  my  mistress  redden  with  weeping  thy  doings.  The  Latin  ar- 
rangement is  as  if  we  were  presented  with  the  figures  819457263,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  read  them,  not  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  million  four  hundred  fifty- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three,  but  one  hundred  twenty-three 
million  four  hundred  fifty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight3Miine,  the  order 
123456789  being  indicated  by  some  peculiar  and  correspondent  form  of  the 
characters. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  con- 
struction  of  the  Latin  and  that  of  the  English  sentence.  The  former  depends 
upon  the  inflectional  forms  of  the  words  ;  and  its  sense  is  not  affected,  or  is 
aii'ected  only  in  a  secondary  degree,  by  their  relative  positions.  In  the  latter, 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  determined  by  the  relative  positions  of  the 
words,  the  order  of  which  is  determined  by  the  connection  and  interdepend- 
ence of  the  thoughts  of  which  they  are  the  signs.  Syntax,  guided  by  etymology, 
controls  the  Latin  ;  reason,  the  English.  In  brief,  the  former  is  grammatical  ; 
the  latter,  logical.  English  admits  very  rarely,  and  only  a  very  slight  degree, 
that  severance  of  words  representing  connected  thoughts,  which  is  not  only 
admissible,  but  which  is  generally  found  in  the  Latin  sentence  ;  of  which  struc- 
tural form  the  foregoing  examples  are  of  the  simplest  sort,  and  the  most  easily 
resolvable  into  logical  order.  Milton  is  justly  regarded  as  the  English  author 
whose  style  is  most  affected  by  Latin  models  ;  and  the  opening  passage  of  his 
great  poem  is  often  citerl  as  a  strongly-marked  example  of  involved  construc- 
tion.    But  let  us  examine  it  briefly. 

Of  man's  first  obedience  [and  the  fi-uit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat], 
Sing,  heavenly  muse  [that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Rose  out  of  chaos]. 

Tliis,  certainly,  is  not  the  colloquial  sl^le,  or  even  tlie  dramatic.  How  many 
young  people,  when  called  upon  to  ''  parse ''  it,  have   sat  before  it  in  duinb  be- 
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■wilderment  !  And  yet  its  apparent  intricacy  is  but  the  result  of  a  single,  and 
not  violent  inversion.  In  all  other  respects  the  words  succeed  each  other 
merely  as  the  thoughts  which  they  represent  arise.  The  natural  order  of  the 
passage  is,  Sing,  heavenly  muse,  of  man's  first  disobedience  ;  and  that  simple 
invocation  is  the  essential  part  of  the  sentence.  What  follows  "muse,"  between 
brackets,  is  a  mere  description,  modification,  or  limitation  of  muse  ;  what  follows 
"disobedience"  is  a  description  of  the  disobedience,  which  is  the  object  of 
"  sing  " — that  is  the  subject  of  the  poem.  The  words  between  brackets  are 
only  a  sort  of  prolonged  parenthetical  adjectives,  qualifying  "  muse  "  and  "  dis- 
obedience." Let  any  intelligent  person,  bearing  this  in  mind,  read  the  passage, 
beginning  at  "sing,"  and  turning  from  "chaos"  back  to  the  first  line,  and  all 
the  seeming  involution  will  dis^^ippear  ;  and  in  the  after  reading  of  it  in  its  writ- 
ten order,  he  will  be  impressed  only  by  the  grandeur  and  the  mighty  sweep  and 
sustained  power  of  the  invocation.  The  two  qualifying,  or  adjectival  passages, 
although  composed  of  several  elements,  each  of  which  is  evolyed  from  its  pre- 
decessor, which  it  qualifies,  being  itself  a  sort  of  adjective,  are  written  in  a  style 
so  plain  and  so  direct  that  no  reader  of  average  intelligence  can  fail  to  compre- 
hend them  as  fully  and  as  easily  as  he  can  comprehend  any  passage  in  a  novel  or 
newspaper  of  the  day.  Would,  indeed,  that  novels  and  newspapers  were  written 
with  any  approach  to  this  simplicity  and  this  directness  !  I  do  not  say  this 
meaning!  Milton's  invocation  is  not  the  only  example  of  its  kind  in  the  open- 
ing of  a  great  English  poem.  Chaucer,  writing  nearly  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  blind  Puritan,  and  in  an  entirely  difterent  spirit,  thus  introduces  his 
"  Troilus  and  Creseide,"  a  poem  as  full  of  imagination  and  of  a  knowledge  of 
man's  inmost  heart  as  any  one,  not  dramatic  in  form,  that  has  since  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  world. 

The  double  sorrow  of  Troilus  to  tellen, 
That  was  Kiiige  Priamus  sonne  of  Troy, 
In  lovhig,  how  his  aventures  fellen 
From  v/oe  to  wele,  and  after  out  of  joy, 
My  purpose  is,  er  that  I  part  froy  : 
Thou,  Tesiphone,  thou  helpe  me  for  t'indi 
These  wofuU  verses,  that  wepen  as  I  write- 

This  is  clear  enough  to  any  reader  who  is  not  troubled  by  the  fact  that  Chaucer 
"  didn't  know  how  to  spell  ;  "  but  it  is  really  more  involved  in  structure,  more 
like  a  passage  from  a  Latin  poet  than  the  opening  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  The 
sentence,  according  to  the  natural  order  of  thought,  begins  with  the  fifth  line, 
"My  purpose  is,"  etc.,  and  then  turns  back  to  the  first  line,  which  itself  con- 
tains an  inversion — "  The  sorrow  to  tellen  "  for  "  To  tellen  the  sorrow."  But  the 
whole  of  the  second  line  is  really  an  adjective  qualifying  Troilus,  and  this  is 
thrown  in  between  the  verb  "  to  tellen  "  and  the  phrase  "  in  loving,"  the  latter 
of  which  is  really  an  adjective  qualifying  the  object  of  the  action  "  sorrow."  So 
that  the  logical  order  of  the  sentence  is  this  :  "  My  purpose  is  to  tell  the  double 
sorrow  in  loving  of  Troilus,  that  was  King  Priam's  son  of  Troy,  how  his  advent- 
ures fell  from  woe  to  weal,  and  after  out  of  joy.  The  construction  of  this  pas- 
sage, however,  as  Chaucer  wrote  it,  is  not  Englisli  ;  and  although  in  a  formal 
opening  of  a  long  poem,  it  is  not  only  admissible,  but  impressive,  it  would,  if 
continued,  become  intolerable.  Inversion  has  been  used  with  fine  effect  in  a 
single  clause  by  Parsons  in  his  noble  lines  upon  a  bust  of  Dante. 

How  stern  of  lineament,  how  grim, 
The  father  was  of  'I'uscan  song  I 

Here  the  limiting  adjectival  phrase  "of  Tuscan  song"  is  separated  by  the  verb 
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from  the  noun  which  it  quaiilies,  and  the  re.sull  is  (we  can  liardly  tell  why)  a 
deep  and  strong  impression  upon  the  reader's  mind.  Such  effects,  however, 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  English  language,  and  are  admissible 
and  attainable  only  at  the  hands  of  those  who  wield  language  with  a  rare  and 
curious  felicity. 

The  reason  why  inversions  of  the  logical  order  of  thought  are  perilous  and 
rarely  admissible  in  English,  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. For  example,  in  neither  of  these  passages  from  Chaucer  and  from  Par- 
sons, is  the  construction  safely  founded  upon  etymological  forms,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  if  they  had  been  written  by  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  poet.  We  have 
to  divine  the  connection  of  the  words  and  clauses — to  guess  at  it  from  our  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  poet's  meaning — from  the  drift  of  his  sentence  ;  and  tJius, 
instead  of  being  placed  at  once  in  communication  with  him,  and  receiving  his 
thought  directly  and  without  a  doubt,  and  being  free  to  assent  or  dissent,  to  like 
or  to  dislike,  we  must  give  ourselves,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time — in  some 
cases  but  an  almost  inappreciable  moment — to  unravelling  his  construction  ; 
doing,  in  a  measure,  what  we  are  obliged  to  do  in  reading  a  Greek  or  a  Latin 
author.  In  the  example  quoted  from  Parsons,  the  inversion,  although  violent, 
disturbs  so  little  of  the  sentence,  and  produces  so  pleasant  a  surprise,  and  one 
which  is  renewed  at  each  re-reading,  that  we  not  only  pardon  but  admire.  Suc- 
cess is  here,  as  ever,  full  justification.  But  Chaucer  loses  more  in  clearness 
and  ease  than  he  gains  in  impressiveness  and  dignity  ;  and  Milton's  exhibition  of 
power  to  mount  and  soar  at  the  lirst  essay  does  not  quite  recompense  all  of  us  for 
the  sudden  strain  he  gives  our  eyes  in  following  him.  But  the  completest  vic- 
tory over  the  difficulty  of  inversion  in  the  construction  of  the  English  sentence 
will  not  make  it  endurable,  except  as  a  rare  and  curious  exhibition  of  our 
mother  tongue  disguised  in  foreign  garb  and  aping  foreign  manners.  A  single 
stanza  composed  of  lines  like  that  on  Dante  would  weary  and  offend  even  the 
most  cultivated  and  mentally  well-disciplined  English  reader.  'I'hose  who  are 
untrained  in  intellectual  gymnastics  would  abandon  it  upon  the  first  attempt,  as 
beyond  their  powers. 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  destruction  of  meaning  by  the  inverted 
statement  of  thought  that  I  have  met  with  in  the  writings  of  authors  of  repute, 
is  the  following  line,  which  closes  the  beautiful  sonnet  in  Sidney's  "  Astrophel 
and  Stella,"  beginning  "With  how  sad  face,  O  Moon,  thou  climbst  the  night !  " 

Do  they  call  virtue  there  forgetfulness  ? 

The  meaning  of  this  seems  clear  ;  and  it  is  so  according  to  the  order  of  the 
words  ;  which  ask  if,  in  a  certain  place,  virtue  is  called  forgetfulness.  But  this 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  Sidney's  meaning ;  as  may  be  unravelled  from  the 
context. 

Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 
Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be  ? 
Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet 
Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess? 
Do  they  call  virtue  there  forgetfulness? 

That  is,  we  discover,  do  they  call  forgetfulness  virtue  ?  But  reason  ourselves 
into  this  apprehension  of  the  sentence  as  absolutely  as  we  can,  familiarize 
ourselves  with  it  as  much  as  we  may,  it  will  at  every  new  reading  strike  us  as 
it  did  at  first,  that  tlie  poet's  question  is  asked  about  virtue  ?  So  absolute 
in  English  is  the  law  of  logical  order. 

The  following  passages,  which  I  have  recently  seen  given  as  examples  of 
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confusion  resultino"  from  a  lack  of  proper  punctuation,  illustrate  the  present 
subject : 

I  continued  on  using  it,  and  by  the  time  I  had  taken  five  bottles  I  found  myself  completely  cured,  after 
having  been  brought  so  near  to  the  gates  of  death  by  your  infallible  medicine. 
The  extensive  view  presented  from  the  fourth  story  of  the  Hudson  River  ! 
His  remains  were  committed  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns  attended  by  his  friends  I 

The  fault  here  is  not  in  the  punctuation,  but  in  the  order  of  the  words, 
which,  however,  although  nonsensical  in  English,  might  make  very  good  sense 
in  Greek  or  Latin.  The  sentences  are  all  examples  of  the  hopeless  confusion 
which  may  be  produced  by  an  inversion  which  violates  logical  order  ;  and  if 
they  were  peppered  with  points,  the  fault  would  not  thus  be  remedied.  I  shall 
leave  it  to  my  readers  to  put  the  words  into  their  proper  order  ;  merely  remark- 
ing upon  the  last  example,  that  the  form  ot  the  sentence  is  C[uite  worthy  of  a 
man  who  could  speak  of  comuiitting  a  body  to  a  bourne,  and  that  bourne  the 
one  whence  no  traveller  returns  ! 

The  difference  between  the  construction  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
and  that  of  the   English  language  is  not  accidental,  or  the  product  of  a  merely 
unconscious  exercise  of  power.     It  is  the  result  of  a  direct  exertion  of  the  hu- 
man.will  to  make  the  instrument  of  its  expression  more  and   more  simple  and 
convenient.     The  change  which  has  produced  this  difference  began  a  ver}'  long 
while  ago,  and  for  many  centuries  has  been  making  more  or  less  progress  among 
all  the  Indo-European  languages.     Latin  is  a  less  grammatical  language  than 
its  elder  sister,  the  Greek  ;  the  modern  Latin  or  Romance  tongues,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, French,  are  less  grammatical  than  the  Latin  ;  the  Teutonic  tongues  are  less 
grammatical  than  the  Romance  ;  and  of  the  Teutonic  tongues  English  is  least 
grammatical — so   little  dependent,  indeed,  upon  the  forms   of  grammar  for'the 
structure  of  its  sentence,  that  it  cannot  rightly  be   said  to   have   any  grammar. 
And  here  I  will  remark  that  it  is  in  this  wide  difference  between  the  etymology 
and  the   syntax  of  the   modern   languages — -French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German, 
and  English,  and  those  of  the  Greek  and   Latin — that  the  incomi^arable  superi- 
ority of  the  latter  as  the  means  of  education  consists.     The  languages  of  mod- 
ern Europe,  widely  dissimilar  although  they  seem  to  the  superficial  reader,  dif- 
er  chiefly  in  their  vocabularies  ;  and  even  here  much  of  their  unlikeness  is  due  to 
the  difference  of  pronunciation,  an  incidental  variation  which  obtains  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  in  the  same  language  within  the   period  of  one  hundred  years. 
In  structure  the  modern  languages  are  too   much  alike   to  make  the  study  of 
any  one  of  them  by  a  person  to  whom  the  other  is  vernacular  at  all  valuable  as 
a  means  of  mental  discipline.     They  are  acquired  with  great  facility  by  people 
of  no  education  and  very  inferior  mental  powers  ;  couriers  and  valcts-dc-placc, 
who  speak  and  write   three  or  four  of  them  fluently  and  correctly,  being  numer- 
ous in  all  the  capitals  of  the  Continent.     Education  is  not  the  getting  of  knowl- 
edge ;  and  it  is  not  for  what  we  obtain  of  it  at  school  and  college  that  we  pass  our 
early  years  in  study.     The  mere  knowledge  that  we  then  painfully  acquire,  we 
could,  in  our  maturer  years,  obtain  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  that  we  give  to 
our  education.     Still  less  is  it  necessary  for  European  students  in  modern  days 
to  seek  knowledge  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors.     All  existing  knowledge  is 
easily  attainable  in  a  modern  tongue.     And,  finally,  to  the  demand  why,  if  boys 
must  study  language  as  a  means  of  education,  can  they  not  study  French  or 
German,  languages  which  are  now  spoken,  and  which  will  be  of  some  practical 
(/.  c.  money-making)  use  to  them  ? — tlie   answer  is,  that  the  value  of  the  classi- 
cal tongues  as  educators  is  in  the  very  fact  that  they  are   dead,  and   that  their 
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structure  is  so  remote  I'rom  ours,  that  to  dismember  their  sentences  and  recon- 
struct them  according  to  our  own  fashion  of  speaking,  is  such  an  exercise  of 
perception,  judgment,  and  memory,  such  a  training  in  thouglit  and  the  use  of 
hmguage  as  can  be  found  in  no  other  study  or  intellectual  exertion  to  which  im- 
mature and  untrained  persons  of  ordinary  powers  are  competent.  To  us  of 
English  race  and  speech  this  discipline  is  more  severe,  and,  therefore,  more  val- 
uable, than  to  any  people  of  the  Continent,  because  of  the  greater  distance,  in 
this  respect,  between  our  own  language  than  between  any  one  of  theirs  and  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  wider  difference  between  the  English  and  the  Greek 
or  the  Latin  cast  of  thought.  Because,  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  insisted 
upon,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  languages  are  constructed  upon  syntactical  prin- 
ciples, which,  in  their  turn,  rest  upon  etymological  or  formal  inflection,  and  Eng- 
lish, being  almost  without  formal  inflection,  and  nearly  independent  of  syntax — 
without  distinction  of  mood  in  verbs,  and  with  almost  none  of  tense  and  per- 
son— with  only  one  case  of  nouns,  and  with  neither  number  nor  case  in  adjec- 
tives— with  no  gender  at  all,  of  nouns,  of  adjectives,  or  of  participles — without 
laws  of  agreement  or  of  government,  the  very  verb  in  English  being  in  most  cases 
independent  of  its  nominative  as  to  form,  rests  solely  upon  the  relations  of 
thought.  In  brief,  because  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have  grammar — for- 
mal grammar — and  the  English  language,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  has  none. 
How  and  why  this  is,  will  be  more  fully  and  particularly  considered  in  my 
next  article. 

Richard  Grant  White. 


SWALLOWS. 


CHIMNEY  swallows  !  homeward  hie, 
You  shall  have  my  lady's  eye, 
To  look  and  love  you,  now  and  then, 
When  she  lays  down  her  book  or  pen, 
Shut  wholly  from  the  sound  of  men. 
In  her  chamber  if  you  build, 
With  her  smile  you  shall  be  filled; 
Nevermore  will  you  desire 
To  wander  from  her  happy  fire, 
But  fluttering  in  your  new-found  nest, 
Say  to  each  other — "  Here  we  rest." 

O,  had  I  but  your  pinions,  too  ! 
Full  well  I  know  what  I  would  do. 
I  know  where  I  should  dwell  to-night, 
Where  lamp  and  fire  and  eyes  are  bright, 
And  where  the  music  never  fails 
Even  if  the  instrument  be  still. 
There  is  a  music  that  prevails 
Beyond  the  master's  highest  skill ; 
Such  harmony  as  flows  from  love — 
Not  passionate — but  full  of  peace ; 
Past  understanding,  and  above 
Music — most  felt  when  that  doth  cease. 

T.  W.  Parsons. 
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THE    LAST    OF    THE    "MAMMIES." 

I    AM  about  to  attempt  an  outline,  worthy  reader,  of  one  of  the  queerest  char- 
acters it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  encounter. 

She — for  the  individual  in  question  belongs  to  the  angelic  sex — is  about  four" 
and  a  half  feet  in  height,  with  a  copper-colored  comi^lexion  like  that  of  the 
American  Indians  ;  a  full  suit  of  coal-black  hair,  kinky  and  matted,  a  pair  of 
keen  black  eyes,  and  an  extensive  mouth  in  wliich  the  teetii  resemble  rather  a 
line  of  skirmishers  than  a  regular  order  of  battle.  This  lady  wears  an  old  brown 
dress,  and  around  her  head  is  knotted  a  many-colored  handkerchief.  She  is 
bent  nearly  double  by  age — for  she  is  approaching  seventy — but  you  can  easily 
see  that  she  is  still  strong  and  active.  Her  motions  are  rapid,  eccentric,  zig-zag. 
Her  expression  of  countenance,  and  carriage  of  person  are  full  of  good  humor, 
combativeness,  warm  feehng,  arrogance.  Altogether,  a  stranger  bundle  of  con- 
trasts, mental  and  physical,  was  never  seen  than  may  be  found  in  this  remark- 
able "  Mammy"  of  my  friend  Bob  Blank,  Esquire. 

I  wish  I  had  time  and  space  to  dwell  upon  the  Mammy,  philosophically,  liis- 
torically,  and  ethnologically.  I  would  like  to  expatiate  ivjDon  the  class  of  which 
this  old  African  is  a  type.  They  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  social  system  of 
one-half  of  these  United  States.  Nothing  like  them  exists  in  books,  or  in  ex- 
perience elsewhere.  They  have  owned  their  young  masters  and  mistresses 
much  more  than  anybody  has  ever  owned  them.  They  have  taken  possession 
of  those  personages  when  their  charges  resembled,  as  Mr.  Thackeray  says, 
small  pink  frogs  swimming  on  the  nurse's  lap.  They  have  washed  and  dressed 
them  at  that  interesting  state  of  existence,  and  ever  after  have  been  impressed 
with  the  ineradicable  idea  that  the  young  "white  people"  are  their  property. 
Above  all,  do  they  regard  the  young  squire  as  their  born  serf  They  have  bul- 
lied, scolded,  denounced,  petted,  spoiled  that  young  man,  until  he  stands  in 
deep  awe  of  them,  and  loves  them  as  deeply.  When  he  was  profligate  they  have 
overwhelmed  him  with  unanswerable  denunciation.  When  he  was  sick  or  suf- 
fering they  have  watched  over  him  with  the  most  devoted  tenderness.  They 
have  loved  him,  indeed,  frequently,  much  more  than  they  have  loved  their  own 
children.  They  will  vituperate  him  themselves — but  woe  to  you  if  you  attempt 
it.  They  wild  scold  him  with  intense  eloquence — pour  out  upon  him  the  bitterest 
reproaches — but  if  you  are  judicious,  you  will  not  agree  with  them  ;  for  then  the 
object  of  their  wrath  will,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  become  yourself  ! 

The  queer  old  Mammy  I  write  of  is  a  true  type  of  her  class.  She  is  more — 
a  most  eccentric  and  unaccountable  personage.  It  may  be  said  of  her  that  she 
is  ever  fresh  and  full  of  variety.  Custom  cannot  stale  her,  or  use  make  her  so- 
ciety insipid.  She  is  odd,  if  you  choose  ;  but  that  old  gypsy-like  dwarf  has  an 
amount  of  sound  judgment,  of  keen  penetration,  and  "good  sense,"  which  I 
have  failed  to  detect  in  many  grave  and  reverend  seigniors.  In  head  and  heart 
she  is  admirable.  I  never  knew  any  one  with  feelings  more  tender  and  kindly. 
I  have  never  seen  anybody,  white  or  black,  more  true,  faithful,  and  trustworthy. 
Are  you  in  trouble  ?  She  likes  you  the  better  for  it.  Are  you  in  need  ?  She  will 
offer  you  every  penny  of  her  savings.     Are  you  down  ?     Then  she  is  your  truest 
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and  most  active  friend.  You  see,  worthy  reader,  that  I  am  not  drawing  for  you 
a  commonplace  cliaracter.  Llnforlunatel)-,  tlie  above  traits  are  nol  uniformly 
characteristic  of  our  species.  I  have  known,  in  my  life,  a  number  of  fine  ladies, 
in  silks  and  laces.  I  have  found  few  as  worthy  of  respect  as  tliis  old  African, 
in  her  dingy  dress,  with  the  colored  handkerchief  around  her  head. 

But  I  grow  didactic.  This  is  not  a  panegyric  on  the  Mammy  of  my  acquaint- 
ance— it  is  a  charcoal  sketch  of  her. 

Here  she  is,  bounding,  Coriolanus-Kcml)le-Iike,  upon  the  scene — bent  back, 
sparkling  eyes,  colored  handkerchief  and  all.  My  young  friend  Bob,  a  gentle- 
man with  a  moustache  and  imjjerial,  has  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  of  which 
she  does  not  approve.  He  is  standing  before  the  fire  and  reflecting,  when  his 
foe  darts  in.  She  strikes  an  attitude  and  scowls  upon  him.  He  shrinks  before 
her  wrath. 

"  Bob  !  "  exclaims,  in  shrill,  falsetto  tones,  the  enraged  old  woman.  And  then 
the  young  gentleman  is  overwhelmed  by  a  flood  of  objurgation.  He  replies,  or 
endeavors  to  reply,  to  her  charges.  She  interrupts  him  instantly,  and  requests 
not  to  be  told  anything  about  that. 

"  That  boy,"  she  adds,  shrilly,  "  ought  to  have  one  hundred  lashes  !  One 
hundred  wouldn't  excuse  him  !  " 

"  Well,  what  have  I  done  ? "  urges  the  youth,  in  tones  of  deprecation. 

"  That  boy  !  "  is  the  reply.  "  I  never  see  such  a  one  !  He's  enough  break 
the  heart  of  an  old  crow,  let  alone  a  turkey  buzzard  ! " 

Bob  giggles — he  is  overcome.  To  change  the  subject  and  effect  a  diversion, 
he  holds  up  his  cuft"  and  requests  the  mammy  to  sew  a  button  on  his  wristband. 
The  ruse  succeeds.  The  old  lady  rummages  in  her  ample  pocket  for  the  means 
of  sewing.  First  she  takes  out  a  large  key,  which  might  have  served  for  Noah's 
ark  ;  then  two  more  keys  of  more  moderate  dimensions  ;  then  five  more  keys, 
all  of  which  are  wanted  hourly,  and  never  found  by  anybody,  as  the  Mammy  in- 
variably and  indignantly  denies  that  she  has  seen  them  or  knows  their  lurking- 
place.  She  then  proceeds  in  her  search  for  her  housewife,  and  draws  out  a  bun- 
dle of  twine,  then  an  onion,  next  an  egg,  next  two  corks,  and  then  the  desired 
article.     While  engaged  in  this  occupation  she  ejaculates,  at  intervals, 

"  Bob  ! — that  boy  !  You  vex  my  heart  and  torment  my  mind.  Bob  ! — the 
Lord  deliver  Jonas  !— Turn  the  bread,  Jake  ! — Mend  yo'  shut ! — that's  a  pretty 
joke  to  go  to  bed  with — -to  come  after  ///6'.^" 

Suddenly  the  favorite  pointer  of  Bob,  who  has  been  lying  under  the  table, 
indolently  stretches  himself  and  utters  a  satisfied  yawn.  The  sound  attracts 
the  Mammy's  attention.  Her  eyes  dart  flames.  The  dog  is  the  old  lady's  pet 
enemy,  and  she  advances  to  the  conflict  with  ardor.  Seizing  a  hearth-broom, 
with  one  found  she  rushes  on  the  inoffensive  pointer.  He  recoils.  She  pur- 
sues him,  makes  violent  blows  at  him,  which  he  evades,  and  finally  drives  him 
in  disorderly  retreat  from  the  apartment. 

"  Who  can  live  in  such  noise?"  she  exclaims,  in  wrath.  "I  never  see  sech 
a  dog — always  comin'  into  the  dine'-room — sence  the  Lord  made  the  heaven 
and  the  uth  ?  " 

She  then  proceeds  to  sew  the  button  on  Bob's  shirt-cufif.  He  undergoes  a 
ferocious  scolding  during  the  performance.  But  he  knows  that  it  is  all  a  com- 
edy— that  her  happiest  moments  are  spent  in  mending  for  him.  To  make  the 
Mammy  supremely  blissful,  in  fact,  you  have  only  to  let  her  sit  up  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  mending  Bob's  torn  garments  and  dozing  at  intervals, 
head  throv.-n  back,  in  her  chair. 
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T  have  never  known  an  odder  collection  of  pet  sayings  than  that  habitually 
exhibited  by  the  Mammy  in  airing  her  vocabulary.  Two  or  three  of  these  have 
been  repeated,  others  are  still  more  original  and  amusing.  When  a  glass  of 
spirits  is  offered  her — for  the  old  lady  likes  '-jest  a  drop,"  and  though  never  ex- 
ceeding, resembles  Mrs.  Sairy  Gamp  in  desiring  the  bottle  to  be  placed  on  the 
mantelpiece  in  reach,  that  she  may  "put  her  lips  to  it  when  she  is  so  dispoged  " 
— when  Bob  offers  her  a  glass  of  wine,  spirits,  ale,  or  other  stimulant,  the  old 
African  receives  it  with  dignity,  holds  it  aloft  with  the  air  of  a  gentleman  otter- 
ing a  toast  at  a  public  banquet,  and  says, 

"When  you  call  the  general  roll  I'll  be  thar  !  " 

Having  uttered  this  cabalistic  announcement,  without  the  slightest  relaxation 
of  dignity — in  fact  with  deep  solemnity  and  an  air  of  great  feeling — she  raises 
the  glass  to  her  lips,  slowly  drains  its  contents,  and  with  a  peculiar  "cluck"  of 
the  tongue,  gazes  sadly  into  the  exhausted  tumbler. 

"Is  it  good,  mammy  ?  " 

.She  shakes  her  head  slowly,  and  rejilies, 

"  Fust-rate,  hard  to  beat,  and  wusser  to  keep  !  " 

"  Was  there  enough  ? " 

"  Too  much  for  one,  not  enough  for  two,  and  nothing  for  the  third  !  " 

The  youth  begins  to  laugh,  and  gazing  at  the  old  lady,  says, 

"You  look  like  that  old  crow  you  were  talking  of.  Mammy." 

The  Mammy  utters  a  shrill  laugh,  and  wriggles  about  as  though  in  an  ecstasy 
of  mirth. 

"  Take  dat  now  for  yo'  lazy  pains  !     Another  hog  dead  !  " 

And  repeating  her  shrill  elfish  laugh,  which  displays  her  scattered  teeth,  she 
stamps  vigorously  with  her  right  foot,  causes  her  gypsy-like  head  to  descend  and 
then  rise  with  the  moveiijent  of  the  foot,  after  which  she  begins  to  sing, 

Mai-y,  don't  you  hear  me? 

Glory,  hallelu-yah. 
Mary,  don't  you  hear  me  ? 

Glory,  hallelu-yah  ! 
Mary,  don't  3'ou  hear  me  ? 

Glory,  hallelu-yah  ! 
Shove  that  hog  leg  under  the  bed. 

For  the  white  folks  ar'  a  coming ! 

From  this  devotional  lyric,  she  suddenly  passes  to  others,  among  which  her 
favorite  is  a  mysterious  ditty,  commencing 

How  mournfully  the  roosters  crow. 

]  tear  the  neighbors  say. 
Come  and  see  the  show, 

This  is  our  wedding  day  ! 

Having  chaunted  this  inexplicable  poem  with  the  air  of  a  diminutive  Meg 
Merrilies,  the  old  African  wheels  suddenly  with  the  rapidky  and  precision  of  a 
soldier  executing  an  "about  face,"  and  vanishes  from  the  apartment  without 
another  word,  with  an  agility  which  would  excite  your  astonishment.  She  is 
going  to  call  up  her  ducks  and  chickens,  which  she  fattens  by  the  use  of  Bob'.s 
entire  private  store  of  clean  oats  or  shelled  corn  in  the  entry,  kept  there  for  his 
riding  horse — or  to  make  an  attack  on  her  inveterate  enemy  the  pointer — or  to  lis- 
ten, with  distended  eyes  and  out-stretched  head,  to  some  story  of  ghostly  appear- 
ance in  the  neighborhood. 

For  she  is  profoundly  superstitious.  She  believes  in  spectral  appearances 
as  firmly  as  you,  friend,  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  The 
other  day  an  old  colored  man,  while  returning  home  under  the  effect  of  drink, 
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fell  and  froze  to  death.  It  was  known  that  he  had  hoarded  money,  wliich  he 
had  placed  in  a  crock  and  buried.  It  was  furtlier  known  that  he  had  stated  the 
fact  to  a  relative  named  Nat,  with  the  further  announcement  that  Nat  should  l)e 
his  heir,  even  if  he  had  to  come  back  from  the  grave  and  tell  Nat  where  the 
crock  was  hidden.  That  was  quite  enough  for  Mammy.  She  related  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  old  man's  death,  and  then  shaking  her  head,  said  "she  wouldn't 
be  in  Nat's  place  not  for  all  the  money."  When  asked  why,  she  stated  that  he 
would  certainly  see  the  ghost — that  "  dead  men  came  back — no  !  she  wouldn't 
be  Nat,  not  for  nothing  !  "  Her  belief  in  ghostly  appearances  is  ineradicaljle. 
Esther's  father  had  appeared  to  her  only  a  week  before  like  a  ball  of  fire  ;  and 
told  her  to  look  in  his  old  Bible  and  she  would  find  some  money.  She  looked 
and  found  twenty  dollars — she  will  show  it  to  you  ! 

I  don't  know  what  the  Mammy's  religious  convictions  amount  to,  but  she 
calmly  announces  that  she  is  "  going  down  below  :  "  out  of  this  impression  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  argue  her.  She  makes  no  secret  of  it,  but  does  not  ob- 
trude it.  She  announces  the  fact  as  a  fact,  and  leaves  you  to  form  your  own 
opinion.  Whether  she  has  ever  made  any  effort  to  produce  a  different  result,  I 
do  not  know.  But  she  is  learned  on  the  subject  of  "getting  religion."  When 
her  fellow  servants  look  solemn,  refuse  to  smile,  and  seem  to  have  a  hidden 
load  upon  their  consciences,  the  old  lady  comes  to  you  confidentially,  sinks  her 
voice  to  a  whisper,  and  announces  the  fact  that  they  are  "seeking."  She  adds 
that  they  have  "been  down  the  hill  every  night,  but  ain't  through  yit.  She 
reckons  Jim  is  gone  back — she  saw  him  smile  yistiddy  !  " 

But  the  queer  characteristics  of  this  queer  old  African  would  furnish  material 
for  a  small  volume.  She  is  siii  generis,  like  nobody  else  in  all  the  world,  and 
the  strangest  conglomeration  of  startling  credulity  and  excellent  judgment  that 
can  possibly  be  imagined.  With  all  this  barbarous  superstition,  and  childish 
belief  in  ghosts,  warnings,  and  spectral  appearances,  she  is  a  person  of  the 
soundest  head,  and  possesses  an  intellectual  penetration  which  I  have  rarely 
seen  surpassed.  She  has  good  sense  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term. 
She  has  more  than  this,  as  I  have  said — an  excellent  heart. 

That  odd,  eccentric,  crazy-looking  little  figure,  in  the  brown  dress,  and 
colored  turban,  with  the  bizarre  movements,  tones,  cant  phrases,  snatches  of 
song — this  quaintest  of  human  beings,  who  appears  to  have  floated  down  on  a 
broomstick  from  the  moon — is  one  of  the  kindest,  most  faithful,  and  most  intelli- 
gent human  beings,  v/hite  or  black,  that  I  have  ever  known.  She  is  very  old 
now,  as  I  have  said,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  cannot  figure  much 
longer  "  beneath  the  glimpses  of  the  moon."  I  have  desired  to  catch  iier  like- 
ness, and  paint  it  here — if  some  reader  has  been  interested  by  the  sketch  it  was 

worth  my  while. 

John  Esten  Cooke. 


SOR    PATROCINIO. 


ON  the  5th  of  January,  1603,  there  was  founded  in  the  vicinity  of  Madrid 
the  convent  called  Caballero  de  Gracias,  in  presence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  and  of  the  famous  nun  Sor  Maria  de  San  Pablo,  who  pretended  to 
have  had  an  interview  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  who,  in  consequence,  was  be- 
lieved  to  possess   the  power    of  performing  miraculous  cures.     This  convent, 
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during  the  next  two  hundre^l  and  fifty  years,  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of 
many  strange  events,  and,  in  our  days,  to  witness  the  so-called  miracle  of  the 
wounds  of  the  nun  Patrocinio,  who  has  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
conteniporary  history  of  Spain. 

Sor  Maria  de  San  Pablo  was  the  first  of  the  nuns  of  that  famous  convent 
who  claimed  to  possess  supernatural  powers  ;  she  pretended  to  be  able  to  hear 
the  heavenly  notes  of  a  lute  played  by  an  angel.  The  ladies  of  the  Spanish 
court  flocked  to  her,  feasted  their  eyes  on  her  musical  trances  and  convulsions, 
and  extolled  her  rare  virtues.  The  fame  of  this  singular  nun  soon  became  so 
great  that  King  Philip  III.  and  his  consort,  Margaret  of  Austria,  paid  numerous 
visits  to  her,  purchased  the  adjacent  grounds,  and  presented  them  to  the  con- 
vent. Tlie  example  set  by  the  royal  couple  induced  several  wealthy  courtiers 
to  erect  gorgeous  altars  in  the  convent,  and  to  enrich  it  by  princely  donations. 

Cervantes  alluded  to  the  visits  which  the  courtiers  paid  to  this  convent,  often 
for  by  no  means  pious  purposes,  in  his  "  Bouquet  of  Pinks,"  in  which  he  says 
that  in  its  garden  bloom  the  five  most  beautiful  pinks,  meaning  five  nuns  far- 
famed  for  their  loveliness.  The  King's  favorite,  Don  Rodriguez  Calderon,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  confess  to  Sor  Maria  de  Pablo  that  he  loved  her  ;  she  reproved 
him  gently,  but  did  not  entirely  discourage  his  attachment,  by  which  she  shrewd- 
ly profited  to  prevail  on  him  to  found  another  nunnery. 

Inasmuch  as  Philip  III.  continued  visiting  the  convent  very  frequently,  the 
nun  wlio  performed  such  strange  miracles  was  not  long  in  obtaining  consider- 
able influence  at  court.  The  courtiers  deemed  themselves  happy  when  she 
vouchsafed  a  glance  to  them  ;  and  not  only  was  many  a  councillor  of  state  in- 
delDted  to  her  for  his  place,  but  she  it  was  also  who  procured  for  the  Archbishop 
Primate  of  India  his  highly  influential  position.  In  course  of  time,  however, 
strange  stories  were  circulated  about  the  life  which  Sor  Maria  was  said  to  be 
secretly  leading  ;  these  scandalous  rumors  before  long  became  so  exceedingly 
unpleasant  to  the  court  that  she  was  suddenly  exiled  to  Alcala  de  Henares  ;  and 
as  she  even  here  continued  her  intrigues  with  certain  designing  courtiers,  she 
was  sent  to  Rome  under  the  pretext  that  she  should  establish  tliere  several 
Spanish  nunneries.  She  died  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  several  years  afterward 
her  remains  were  sent  back  to  Spain,  because  the  Convent  Caballero  de  Gracias 
desired  to  possess  her  ashes. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  this  remarkable  nun,  a  soldier  of  the  Spanish 
Life  Guards  fell  in  love  with  a  young  girl,  named  Maria  della  Alumdena,  who 
was  about  to  take  the  veil  in  the  convent  of  wliich  we  are  speaking.  He  told 
her  that  he  loved  her  madly,  but  she  rejected  him.  One  day,  when  she  was  re- 
turning from  a  neighboring  convent  which  she  had  visited,  he  lay  in  wait  for  her 
close  to  the  wall  of  the  convent  garden,  ran  his  sword  through  the  body  of  the 
poor  girl,  cut  off  her  head,  and  put  it  into  a  bag,  which  he  carried  to  the  door 
of  the  convent.  He  left  it  there,  saying  it  was  a  present  from  the  young  girl 
who  was  about  to  take  the  veil.  The  nuns  asserted  that,  when  tliey  took  tlie 
head  from  the  bag,  the  eyes  opened,  and  the  mouth  uttered  the  words,  "  Ah, 
mother  !  " 

The  soldier  was  hung  without  shrift  on  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  convent,  and 
the  young  girl  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel.  The  nuns  related  that  the 
spirit  of  the  poor  victim  appeared  from  time  to  lime  in  the  convent,  on  a  tlirone 
of  chnids  surrounded  by  an  aureola.  The  clironicles  are  full  of  stories  of  simi- 
lar mirarles  givin;;  an  exceptional  position  to  the  convent,  wliose  inmate  the  nun 
Patrocinio  was  lo  be  one  day  ;  lint,   at   the   same   time,  different  stories,  by  no 
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means  creditable  to  it,  were  in  circulation  about  the  life  led  by  many  of  the 
nuns. 

One  evening  a  German  Jesuit,  named  Nithart,  a  favorite  of  Anna  of  Austria, 
the  Regent,  and  wlio  had  mi^fle  liimself  very  unpopular  by  several  steps  which 
he  was  believed  to  have  taken,  preached  in  this  convent  at  the  solemnities 
amid  wliich  a  novice  took  the  veil,  wlien  a  number  of  men  entered  the  chapel 
and  hooted  the  preacher.  Some  of  the  cavaliers  who  were  present  drew  their 
swords  to  defend  the  Jesuit,  and  amid  furious  shouts  and  imprecations,  there 
ensued  a  bloody  struggle,  during  which  many  a  lady  of  the  royal  court  was 
grievously  maltreated. 

These  and  other  scenes,  however,  did  not  lessen  the  favor  with  whicli  the 
court  looked  upon  the  convent  ;  and  it  was  constantly  directed  by  nuns,  who,  in 
their  hfetime,  performed  miracles,  and,  after  their  death,  were  worshipped  as 
saints.  Philip  III.,  Philip  IV.,  Charles  II.,  Philip  V.,  Ferdinand  VI.,  and  even 
Charles  III.  paid  numerous  visits  to  tliis  pious  community.  Their  example  was 
imitated  by  Ferdinand  VII.  upon  his  return  from  Valen9a^'. 

.Such  is  the  history  of  the  Convent  Caballero  de  Gracias,  to  which,  about  the 
year  1810,  a  little  girl,  Senorita  Ouiroga,  was  brought  by  her  parents  who.  at  the 
birth  of  their  daughter,  had  made  a  vow  that  she  should  enter  the  religious 
community  by  whose  members  so  many  miracles  and  wonderful  cures  had  been 
performed.  Little  is  known  about  the  parents  of  Sefiorita  Ouiroga,  save  that 
they  were  moderately  wealthy,  but  lived  in  rather  humble  circumstances.  V/hen 
Senorita  had  reached  the  proper  age,  she  took  the  veil,  and  was  thenceforth 
called  Sor  Patrocinio. 

Before  occupying  ourselves  further  with  tliis  nun,  who  afterward  became  so 
celebrated,  let  us  mention  that,  in  the  year  1835,  the  Convent  Caballero  de  Gra- 
cias was  demolished,  the  graves  were  opened,  the  corpses  torn  from  their  coffins, 
and  the  nuns  sent  to  another  convent,  which  gave  rise  to  violent  quarrels  between 
the  two  religious  communities  which  had  been  united  in  this  manner. 

In  November,  1835,  the  Spanish  Minister  of  Justice  sent  to  a  judge  of  one 
of  the  lower  tribunals  a  royal  order  to  institute  proceedings  against  Sor  Patro- 
cinio, for  a  fraud  which  she  had  practised  by  pretending  to  perform  miracles. 
She  was  also  charged  in  the  royal  order  witli  fanatical  hostility  to  the  State,  and 
"practising  the  aforesaid  fraud  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  the  rebel 
prince,  who  is  the  originator  and  cliief  supporter  of  the  civil  war,  from  which 
Spain  has  to  sutler  so  much."  The  judge,  who  immediately  commenced  the 
prosecution  demanded  by  the  government,  reported  soon  after,  as  result  of  the 
preliminary  examination,  "  that  of  all  tlie  miracles  which  the  prioress  and  her 
accomplices  had  asserted  to  be  performed  by  the  nun  Patrocinio,  the  most  sin- 
gular had  been  that  the  devil  had  taken  her  one  night  from  her  cell,  conducted 
her  to  the  road  leading  to  Aranjuez,  and  told  her  that  Maria  Christina  was  a  bad 
woman  in  every  respect,  and  that  her  daughter  must  not  rule  over  Spain  ;  that 
the  devil  had  shown  her  t!ie  same  thing  on  the  road  leading  to  Guadarrama  ;  tliat, 
after  this  strange  peregrination,  he  had  taken  her  back  to  the  convent,  ])ut  left 
her  on  the  roof,  wlience  the  young  nuns  had  to  help  her  to  return  to  her  cell. 
The  miracle  which  the  nun  Patrocinio  claimed  to  have  performed,  therefore, 
might  he  reduced^  to  the  following  three  points  :  First,  that  she  had  left  lier 
cell  and  ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  convent ;  secondly,  that  she  had  safely  re- 
turned to  her  cell  ;  thirdly,  that  she  asserted  in  the  name  of  God  that  Isabella 
would  never  rule  over  Spain." 

The   under-prioress,  on  her  part,  testified  that,  when  still  a  novice,  tlie  nun 
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Patrocinio  one  day  said  that  a  wound  had  opened  in  her  left  side  while  she  had 
been  at  prayer,  and  that  the  pain  which  this  wound  had  given  her  had  been  sc 
intense  as  to  cause  her  to  burst  into  loud  screams  while  saying  the  Ave.  Sev- 
eral witnesses  had  been  much  startled  by  these  scij^ams,  but  she  had  not  shown 
the  wound  which  had  drawn  tliem  from  her  until  several  days  afterward  ;  and 
that  several  months  later,  during  another  prayer,  four  additional  wounds  had 
appeared  in  her  side. 

The  authorities  commissioned  two  distinguished  physicians,  Doctors  Argu- 
mosa  and  Seona,  to  examine  these  singular  wounds.  They  found  that  they  had 
been  caused  by  artificial  means,  and  that,  as  soon  as  these  artificial  means  were 
removed,  the  wounds  would  heal  very  speedily.  On  the  following  morning, 
when  the  physicians  examined  the  nun  again,  they  found  that  the  remedies 
which  they  had  prescribed  had  produced  no  effect  whatever,  and  that  the  wounds 
were  in  the  same  condition  as  before.  They  resolved  to  nurse  the  nun  Patro- 
cinio themselves,  and  to  dress  her  wounds  personally,  instead  of  leaving  this  to 
the  care  of  the  other  ^isters.  In  effect,  a  marked  improvement  was  visible  al- 
ready on  the  following  morning;  and  they  continued  their  treatment  with  the 
utmost  care,  sealing  the  bandages  lest  the  nun  should  secretly  open  and  remove 
them. 

A  short  time  afterward  Sor  Patrocinio  declared,  in  the  presence  of  the  un- 
der-secretary  of  justice,  the  civil  and  military  governor,  the  lieutenant-governor, 
the  grand  almoner,  the  syndic  of  the  ayuntamiento,  and  the  physicians,  •'  That 
it  was  true  that  the  condition  in  which  the  two  physicians  had  found  her  on  the 
9th  of  November,  and  that  which  they  had  brouglit  about  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember by  means  of  the  treatment  which  they  had  prescribed  for  her,  had  been 
correctly  described  in  their  depositions  ;  and  that,  since  that  time,  she  Irad  no 
longer  felt  any  pain  in  that  part  of  her  body  where  the  wounds  had  broken  out  ; 
and  that  she  was  very  glad  to  state  that  she  considered  herself  entirely  healed 
and  cured." 

The  result  of  the  trial  was  the  following  sentence,  which  the  lower  tribunal 
passed  upon  her  on  the  25th  of  December,  1836; 

"  Whereas,  it  has  been  legally  proved  that  Sor  Maria  Raphaele  Patrocinio 
has  been  guilty  of  a  malicious  fraud  in  falsely  claiming  that  several  wounds  had 
broken  out  in  her  side  in  consequence  of  a  divine  miracle  ; 

"Whereas,  the  temptation  and  compulsion  by  which  Sor  Patrocinio  says  she 
has  been  led  to  pursue  this  deceptive  course  does  not  excuse  the  fraud  which 
she  practised  ;  and  whereas  she  should  have  informed  the  authorities  of  the 
pernicious  influence  which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  her  ; 

"  Whereas,  furthermore,  she  has  manifested  sincere  repentance,  and  helped 
the  authorities  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  affairs  ; 

"The  court  finds  her  guilty,  and  sentences  her  to  be  removed,  with  all  the 
consideration  due  to  her  calling  and  position,  to  another  nunnery,  situated  at 
least  forty  leagues  from  this  capital  ;  and  we  instruct  the  abbess  and  prioress 
of  this  nunnery  to  keep  the  strictest  surveillance  over  her,  lest  she  should  re- 
peat the  offences  which  have  given  rise  to  this  sentence." 

The  Supreme  Court,  to  which  an  ap])eal  was  taken,  changed  the  sentence  as 
follows  : 

"We  find  the  Sisters  Raphaele,  Maria  Benito,  and  Maria  Josefa  (the  accom- 
plices of  Sor  Patrocinio)  guilty,  and  sentence  them  to  be  removed  to  convents 
situated  at  least  fifteen  leagues  from  Madrid,  wliere  they  may  live  as  nuns,  but 
shall  never  hold   any  position   of  trust   and  authority.      For  this   purpose   they 
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shall  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  whose  zeal 
and  patriotism  we  leave  the  care  of  adopting  the  necessary  measures  tliat  these 
nuns  may  remain  under  the  special  surveillance  of  their  prelates,  and  that  they 
may  be  directed  by  virtuous  and  wise  priests,  who  are  devoted  to  the  just  na- 
tional cause,  and  instruct  them  in  tlie  true  principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  and 
combat  the  errors  in  which  they  have  hitherto  lived  ;  and,  above  all,  cause  them 
to  abandon  their  purpose  of  meddling  with  secular  and  political  affairs.  Other- 
wise they  shall  be  punished  with  by  far  greater  severity,  without  regard  to  the 
weakness  of  their  sex  and  to  the  pernicious  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
them." 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  prosecution  instituted  against  Sor  Patrocinio  by 
the  tribunals  of  Madrid,  in  November,  1835.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, in  the  same  year,  Sor  Patrocinio  tried  to  make  her  escape,  but  the  at- 
tempt failed,  owing  to  the  precautions  adopted  by  the  courts,  and  she  was  taken 
to  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  where  she  was  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  abbess 
of  the  nunnery  of  the  Mother  of  God,  under  her  former  name,  Ouiroga. 

After  her  removal  from  Madrid,  Sor  Patrocinio  devoted  herself  entirely  to 
the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  and  continued  her  fraudulent  practices.  Foolish  and 
fanatical,  like  so  many  members  of  the  Bourbon  family,  Don  Carlos  attached  more 
importance  to  the  letters  which  the  nun  wrote  to  him,  and  to  the  advice  which 
she  gave  to  him,  than  to  the  strategic  plans  of  his  commander-in-chief,  Zumala- 
Carregui. 

But  when  the  Carlist  movement  succumbed  at  Vergara,  Sor  Patrocinio 
passed  over  to  the  camp  of  the  theocratic  party  at  the  court  of  Isabella. 

No  sooner  was  the  war  over  than  a  political  reaction  commenced,  and  Sor 
Patrocinio,  despite  the  sentence  of  the  tribunals,  returned  to  Madrid.  The 
great  question  of  the  day  at  that  time  v.as  the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella. 
Don  Francisco,  the  same  who  accompanied  the  Queen  a  few  months  ago,  with 
Marfori,  from  St.  Sebastian  to  Pau,  was  among  the  suitors  of  the  roval  daughter 
of  Maria  Christina.  He  lived  at  that  time  in  Pampeluna,  where  he  was  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  who  used  him  as  a  tool,  and, 
previous  to  his  departure  for  Madrid,  urgently  recommended  to  him  the  nun, 
who  still  continued  performing  miracles.  Sor  Patrocinio  was  not  long  in  ac- 
quiring unlimited  influence  over  the  weak-minded  young  man,  who  became  a 
firm  believer  ia  her  miracles. 

At  times,  toward  nightfall,  there  was  seen  a  shadow  on  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ments of  his  palace.  This  shadow  had  the  form  of  a  woman,  and  resem- 
bled Don  Francisco's  mother,  who  returned  from  the  other  world  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  the  young  king  consort  that  Isabella  was  a  usurper,  and  that 
he,  her  son,  was  doomed  to  the  flames  of  hell  if  he  did  not  devise  means  of  re- 
storing the  crown  to  the  family  of  Don  Carlos.  At  other  times  it  was  Sor  Pa- 
trocinio herself  who  made  trips  to  purgatory  and  brought  to  the  young  king 
word  from  his  late  lamented  mother,  and  informed  him  of  the  course  which  she 
desired  him  to  pursue. 

Don  Francisco  Anally  took  a  desperate  resolution.  Narvaez  was  then  prime 
minister,  and  the  King  induced  the  Queen  to  dismiss  him  and  to  form  an  almost 
ridiculous  cabinet,  consisting  exxlusively  of  ultra  absolutists.  The  people  gave 
it  the  nickname  of  the  "Lightning  Cabinet,''  and  it  was  overthrown  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  after  its  formation,  amid  the  sneers  and  laughter  of  the  whole  cap- 
ital. Narvaez  recovered  his  place,  the  King  and  the  nun  were  exiled  ;  but 
shortly  afterward  they  returned,  and  obtained  more  influence  than  ever  before. 
8 
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Hitherto  Sor  Patrocinio  had  taken  pains  only  to  influence  the  Knig  Consort ; 
but  henceforth  she  tried  to  extend  her  influence  to  the  Queen  also.  Up  to  this 
time,  her  miraculous  intrigues  had  been  simply  absurd  ;  but  now  the  means  to 
which  she  resorted  began  to  exceed  the  limit  of  probability. 

We  can  easily  understand  how  she  succeeded  in  causing  the  statue  of  Christ 
in  St.  Francis's  church  to  be  covered  with  bloody  sweat,  as  a  mark  of  his  disap- 
probation of  the  policy  pursued  ]:)y  SjDain.  Such  things  had  often  been  done 
before.  But  we  have  more  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  Queen  carried 
her  faith  in  the  supernatural  powers  of  Sor  Patrocinio  so  far  as  to  allow  the  de- 
signing nun  to  persuade  her  to  wear  only  such  shirts  as  Sor  Patrocinio  had 
already  had  on  her  body  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  give  any  plausible  reasons  for  such  an  absurdity,  and,  hence,  the  Span- 
iards constantly  invented  new  stories  to  e.xplain  it.  Thus  it  was  said  that 
Don  Francisco  had  obtained,  by  some  surreptitious  means,  a  large  collection  of 
letters  written  by  and  to  the  Oueen,  and  which  enabled  him  to  prevail  upon  his 
consort  to  follow  the  advice  of  Sor  Patrocinio  in  every  respect. 

Sor  Patrocinio  belonged  to  a  religious  community,  and  yet  she  had  never  re- 
sided permanently  in  a  cloister  since  Don  Francisco  had  marvied  Isabella  of  Spain. 
She  came  and  went,  like  a  secular  lady,  from  Spain  to  Rome  and  from  Rome  to 
Spain ;  she  travelled  from  convent  to  convent,  from  city  to  city.  She  braved 
the  sentence  passed  upon  her  by  the  tribunals,  and  no  judges  were  bold  enough 
to  enforce  it  against  her.  In  Madrid  she  always  rode  through  the  streets  in  a 
royal  equipage,  drawn  by  four  mules  ;  two  other  carriages  followed  it ;  and  an 
escort  of  honor  accompanied  her.  When  she  resided  at  the  nunnery  of  St.  Pas- 
cal, half  a  dozen  carts,  bearing  the  royal  coat-of-arms,  could  be  seen  every 
Mondav  unloading  at  that  cloister  the  most  expensive  delicacies  of  Spain  and 
foreign  countries.  It  was  the  weekly  contribution  which  the  royal  court  sent  to 
Sor  Patrocinio's  kitchen. 

The  nunnery  of  St.  Pascal  is  situated  at  Aranjuez,  and  was  built  by  Charles 
III.  It  is  large,  but  of  no  importance  as  a  monument  of  art.  Originally  destined 
for  the  use  of  monks,  it  consists  of  a  large  number  of  cells,  which,  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  community,  were  to  contain  only  a  plain  deal  table,  a 
wooden  bench,  a  bag  filled  with  straw,  two  brown  linen  blankets,  a  small  wooden 
stool,  a  crucifix  of  pine  wood,  a  wooden  dish,  an  earthen  jar,  and  a  plate.  But 
to-day  these  cells  have  been  transformed  into  elegant  boudoirs.  This  nunnery, 
which  Sor  Patrocinio  took  under  her  special  protection,  became  a  model  for  all 
those  which,  with  the  expenditure  of  millions,  she  founded  in  Madrid — Ildefonso, 
Pardo,  San  Lorenzo,  and  Loroya. 

Anions:  the  most  significant  regulations  which  she  introduced  here  was  that 

o  o  o 

the  novices  must  not  be  older  than  sixteen  years,  and  it  was  observable  that  she 
did  not  admit  any  but  very  good-looking  young  girls. 

The  costume  of  these  nuns  consists  of  a  white  tunic,  surmounted  by  a  cape, 
and  fastened  round  the  waist  by  means  of  the  so-called  seraphic  string,  to  which 
a  rosary  is  attached.  Another  rosary  adorns  the  breast,  and  contains  a  mctkil 
made  of  gilt  brass.  The  cloak  is  blue,  and  adorned  with  another  medal,  which 
is  worn,  on  white  silken  ground,  on  the  shoulder.  The  head-dress  is  very  large, 
and  a  long  veil  is  attached  to  it.  The  mms  go  barefooted,  and  have  only  hemp- 
en sandals.  This  is  also  the  costume  of  Sor  Patrocinio.  Her  figure  is  not  very 
striking,  but  her  features  are  not  uninteresting.  She  has  a  large,  but  shapely 
mouth,  a  powerful  nose,  and  deep-seated,  Init  highly  intellectual  eyes.     She  re- 
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sembles  an  apparition  from  i^ast  ages,  and  energy  and  fanaticism  are  stamped  on 
her  face. 

One  day  Isabella  and  Uon  Francisco  sent  for  a  photographer,  who  had  to 
take  a  picture  of  the  following  group  :  the  Queen,  the  King,  and  the  Queen's 
children,  all  lying  on  their  knees,  while  behind  them  stands  Sor  Patrocinio, 
extending  her  arms  over  the  royal  family. 

Sor  Patrocinio  has  a  brother,  who,  as  may  be  expected,  was  highly  prosper- 
ous as  long  as  the  nun  was  so  powerful  at  the  court  of  Spain  ;  but  fortunately 
for  him  he  never  aspired  to  any  conspicuous  positions,  and  thereby  avoided  in- 
curring the  hatred  of  the  people. 


A  CHARLESTON  VENDUE    IN    1842. 

IT  was  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  May,  1842,  that  I  witnessed  for  the 
first  and  only  time  the  sale  of  men,  women,  and  children  at  pul^lic  vendue- 
I  made  a  record  of  its  details  then,  so  that  I  am  assured  of  the  truthful  accuracy 
of  what  I  now  write,  but  the  impress  was  so  indelible  that  had  I  not  done  so,  my 
mind  could  reproduce  it  to-day  as  perfectly  as  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  At 
that  early  time  there  were  no  attempts  at  concealment,  nor  was  there  either  dislike 
or  fear  of  Northern  men.  The  sale  was  pubhc  as  the  daily  sales  of  cotton,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  stranger  neither  excited  suspicion  nor  suggested  caution. 
It  was,  undoubtedly,  both  in  its  conditions  and  results — what  could  hardly  have 
been  obtained  five  years  afterward — a  fair  sample  of  the  normal  transfer  of  slave 
property  in  the  far  South. 

I  had  been  to  the  post-office  for  letters.  Coming  down  into  Meeting  street, 
I  observed  that  a  large  shanty  had  been  erected  during  the  night  in  a  vacant 
adjacent  lot,  and  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd.  As  I  drew  nearer,  I  per- 
ceived that  a  large  body  of  negroes  were  assembled,  both  within  and  outside, 
scattered  into  little  knots,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which  was  a  man  or  woman, 
apparentlv  haranguing  the  listeners  with  serious  earnestness.  There  were  some 
indeed  sitting  alone,  others  walking  from  side  to  side,  and  large  numbers  of 
cliildren  playing  at  various  games,  but  the  greater  portion  were  grouped,  accord- 
ing as  family  or  other  ties  drew  them  together,  engaged  in  serious  conversation. 
Approaching  a  man  in  middle  life,  who  wore  the  slouched  hat  and  grey  jacket 
of  a  plantation  "  driver,"  and  apparently  had  control  of  the  gang,  I  asked  the 
meaning  of  the  unusual  crowd. 

"  Vandoo,  massa,"  was  his  reply.    "  Dese  people  hab  jus'  come  down  de  riber 
from  Massa  Papineau's  plantation,  and  goin'  to  be  sold  to-day." 

"  Sold  ?  "   I  rejoined.     "  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Massa  dead  !     Died  in  April,  and  young  massa  goin'  North  to  lib." 

"  How  many  do  you  number  ?  " 

"  Ober  seben  hunder'  !    I  don'  jus'  know  how  many,  'cos  some  jump  de  boat, 
but  more  dan  seben  bunder'  somewher',  I  reckon." 

"  Are  you  to  be  sold,  too  ?  " 

"Yes,  massa,  but  I  don'  min'  dat.     I  worth  all   I  fetch.     But  dat  poor  gal 
yonder,  massa's  own  Alice,  raised  like  a  lady.     I  most  sorry  for  her." 

Passing  through  the  crowd  in  the  direction  the  driver  had  pointed,  I  found 
seated  alone,  behind  a  board  partition  that  screened  her  from  notice,  a  girl  of 
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some  eighteen  years,  engaged  in  sewing.  To  say  that  she  was  beautitul  would 
be  faint  praise.  An  octoroon,  under  whose  transparent  skin  the  veins  radiated 
in  lines  of  blue,  and  whose  cheeks  showed  that  tint  which  hi  contrast  with  dark 
liquid  eyes  makes  the  race  the  most  beautiful  on  earth  ;  of  slight  figure,  tapering 
hands  and  feet,  and  full-developed  neck  and  shoulders,  over  which  jet  black 
tresses  fell  in  luxuriance — she  was  indeed  tropical  in  her  loveliness.  She  rose 
from  her  seat  as  I  stepped  within  the  screen,  and  bade  me  good-morning.  There 
was  no  shrinking.  A  slight  blush  seemed  to  heighten  the  color  of  her  cheeks, 
but  it  instantly  disappeared,  or  was  forgotten  in  the  graceful  good-breeding  of 
her  manner. 

In  dress — the  simple  morning  calico  of  that  day — in  air,  bearing,  and  self- 
reliance,  as  well  as  in  tones  of  voice  and  powers  of  conversation,  she  was  a 
gentlewoman.  Indeed  she  had  been  educated  in  schools  at  the  North  under  the 
expectation  of  freedom  and  wealth,  but  the  will  of  her  father  had  been  denied 
probate,  and  her  half-brother,  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  held  himself  aloof 
from  all  recognition  of  relationship.  She  knew  that  she  was  to  be  sold,  and  had 
evidently  made  up  her  mind  to  her  fate. 

As  I  turned  to  leave,  she  asked  me  either  to  become  her  purchaser  and  send 
her  to  Massachusetts,  where  she  would  spend  her  life  to  repay  me  ;  or,  if  I 
could  not  do  that,  to  interest  some  person  in  Charleston  to  buy  her  for  a  house- 
servant  or  lady's  maid.  It  was  out  of  my  power — would  have  damaged  rather 
than  benefitted  her,  and  I  told  her  so. 

As  I  returned  to  the  large  inclosure  the  sale  was  just  beginning.  A  platform 
had  been  erected,  and  upon  it  stood  the  auctioneer  reading  aloud  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  sale.  Some  fifty  gentleman  were  present.  The  negroes  were 
all  within  the  inclosure.  A  dead  silence  reigned,  even  the  children  being  quieted 
and  looking  on  with  eager  interest. 

"  Call  Tom,  Betsey  and  the  three  children  !  "  said  the  auctioneer  to  the 
driver,  referring  to  a  list  of  names  lying  before  him. 

"  Tom  !  Tom  !  Tom  and  Betsey  !  Up  on  de  stan' !  "  shouted  the  driver  to 
the  crowd,  and  a  healthy  man  and  woman,  both  apparently  turned  of  thirty,  the 
latter  carrying  a  baby  at  the  breast,  and  pushing  along  before  her  a  boy  and  girl 
of  two  and  four  years,  crept  out  of  the  mass,  and  climbing  upon  the  staging, 
stood  before  the  purchasers. 

"  Here's  a  blacksmith,  a  fine  healthy  fellow,  gentlemen,  and  his  wife,  a  strong, 
hearty  wench,  and  their  three  children  !  What  am  I  offered  for  the  lot  ?  Two 
thousand  dollars  !  Twenty-one  hundred  !  Twenty-one  and  fifty  !  Why,  gentle- 
men, it  isn't  half  their  value  !  Twenty-two  hundred  !  Twenty-two  and  fifty — and 
fifty — and  fifty  !  Come  up  and  examine  them  !  Show  your  arm,  Tom  !  There's 
muscle  for  you,  gentlemen  !  Show  j'our  neck,  Betsey  !  There's  a  breast  for 
you  ;  good  for  a  round  dozen  before  she's  done  child-bearing  !  Well,  gentle- 
men, shall  I  say  twenty-five  hundred  ?  Twenty-five  hundred  it  is  I  Thank  vou, 
sir.     Who  says  twenty-six  hundred  ? 

While  the  auctioneer  was  crying  his  wares,  the  purchasers  meanwhile  examin- 
ing their  arms  and  legs  and  asking  them  questions,  I  observed  that  it  was  the 
constant  aim  of  Tom  and  Betsey  to  depreciate  themselves,  either  as  strong  and 
healthy,  or  as  valuable  servants  in  any  sense.  Not  only  were  the  replies  made 
to  the  inquiries  of  purchasers  most  unsatisfactory,  but  to  each  recommendation 
of  the  auctioneer  there  was  a  constant  running  negation  on  the  part  of  the 
parties  being  sold.  I  do  not  know  how  better  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  tlian  by 
the  following  dialogue  : 
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Auctioneer.     "  Here's  a  fine  fellow,  gentlemen  !  " 

Tom.     "  Ain't  a  fine  feller,  gemmen." 

A-icctio7ieer.  "Hold  your  tongue,  Tom.  You  m'c  a  fine  fellow — a  strong, 
handy  nigger." 

Tom.     "  Ain't  a  strong,  handy  nigger." 

Purchaser.     "  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Tom  ?" 

Tom.  "  Got  a  stift'  arm.  Me  break  it  when  little  cuffee.  Can't  do  no  more'n 
harf  day's  work." 

The  same  running  contradiction  took  place  on  Betsey's  part. 

Auctioneer.     "  Here's  a  nice  wench,  gentlemen." 

Betsey.     "Ain't  a  nice  wench,  gemmen." 

Auctioneer.  "Nonsense,  Betsey.  Yes,  you  are.  There  wasn't  a  smarter 
woman  at  Mr.  Papineau's  plantation." 

Betsey.  "  Dat's  a  lie.  More'n  twenty  nuff  sight  smarter  than  ole  Betsey. 
Massa  Pap'no,  he  know'd  better.     Ain't  smart  woman  nohow." 

Purchaser.     "Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you,  mammy?" 

Betsey.  "Got  swellin'  in  knee.  Look  dere,"  raising  her  dress  above  a 
pair  sturdy  pins  to  confirm  her  statement.  "  An'  got  roomatis'  in  back  very  bad 
rite  here,"  letting  her  dress  fall  and  grasping  with  her  hands  each  side  of  the 
small  of  her  back.     "  Ain't  smart  woman  to  work.     De  good  Lord  knows  dat." 

Supposing  this  systematic  attempt  to  depreciate  their  value  must  arise  from 
some  exceptional  reason  on  the  part  of  Tom  and  Betsey,  I  rather  enjoyed  it,  es- 
pecially as  they  usually  got  the  best  of  the  argument  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
purchasers  ;  but  when  I  discovered  that  each  man  and  woman  afterward  put  on 
the  block  did  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  that  every  statement  of  the  auctioneer 
was  met  by  a  flat  contradiction,  just  as  broad  as  it  was  long,  I  confess  that  I  was 
puzzled.  Neither  girl  nor  boy,  man  nor  woman,  husband  nor  wife,  was  willing 
to  be  sold  at  a  high  price  as  a  first-rate  field-hand,  mechanic,  or  house-servant. 
Turning  to  a  gentleman  standing  near  me,  who  had  made  several  purchases,  I 
asked  the  reason.  "Why,"  said  I,  "  is  there  this  persistent  purpose  on  the  part 
of  old  and  young,  each  to  undervalue  his  or  her  personal  value  ?  It  is  contrary 
to  that  inordinate  vanity  that  is  so  large  an  element  in  the  negro  character,  and 
seems  to  answer  no  purpose  but  a  damage  to  the  sale  ?  " 

"That  is  very  true,"  was  the  reply,  and  nothing  makes  the  negro  wince 
sooner  than  a  jibe  of  being  valueless.  '  Massa,  he  ask  more'n  fifteen  hunder' 
dollars  for  dis  nigger,'  or  '  you  worse  nor  poor  trash,  and  massa  he  glad  to  sell 
you  for  tree  hunder'  dollar,'  and  similar  taunts  and  vaunts  are  heard  constantly 
on  every  plantation.  But  in  the  case  of  an  actual  sale,  another  and  stronger  ele- 
ment than  vanity  comes  into  play,  which  is  love  of  ease.  If  sold  at  a  high 
price,  the  negro  knows  he  must  make  himself  worth  that  price  to  his  master  by 
hard  labor  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  at  a  low  price,  he  can  aftbrd  to  be  idle,  and  his 
master  will  not  complain." 

While  the  gentleman  was  speaking,  an  old  negro,  nearly  bent  double,  tremu- 
lous, decrepid,  palsied,  whose  hair  and  beard  were  white,  and  who  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  move  or  even  stand,  was  helped  on  the  platform.  A  murmur 
of  disapprobation  ran  through  the  crowd  of  buyers.  "  It's  a  shame  to  sell  that 
old  man  !  "  "  Take  him  off  and  let  him  go  !  "  were  heard  from  one  and  another, 
when  the  auctioneer  replied, 

"  I  know  it,  gentlemen,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  The  old  fellow  belongs  to  the 
estate  ;  his  name  is  on  the  schedule  before  me,  and  reluctant  as  I  am  to  sell  a 
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man  who  has  one  foot  in  the  grave,  I  have  only  my  duty  to  do  as  a  sworn  officer 
of  the  State." 

Then,  in  a  subdued  voice,  he  added,  "Well,  gentlemen,  you  see  the  old  fel- 
low. He's  past  his  day.  It's  a  mercy  to  make  the  rest  of  his  life  easy.  Who'll 
bid  ?     Anything,  gentlemen,  anything?     Do  I  hear  five  dollars  .'"' 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation,  no  one  feeling  disposed  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility, when  the  gentleman  I  had  addressed  answered,  "Yes,  I'll  give  you 
five  dollars." 

"  Five  dollars  once,  five  dollars  twice,  five  dollars,  going,  going,  gone  !  Pe- 
ter goes  to  Mr.  Hampton  for  five  dollars." 

Peter,  leaning  on  his  crutch,  and  looking  the  picture  of  miserable  old  age, 
had  meanwhile  been  an  attentive  observer.  A  great  many  of  the  negroes  had 
crowded  near.  There  was  not  a  person  present  who  was  not  looking  on.  No 
sooner  then  had  the  hammer  fallen,  than,  stretching  himself  to  his  full  height, 
throwing  away  his  crutch,  his  face  alive  with  the  broadest  grin,  and  every  sign 
of  decrepitude  gone,  he  said, 

"  Tank  'ou,  Massa  Hampton  !  Tank  'ou,  Massa  Vandue  !  Dis  nigger  not 
dead  yet  dis  long  time  !     Yah,  3'ah,  yah  !  " 

And  leaping  unassisted  from  the  platform,  made  his  way  among  his  applaud- 
ing and  delighted  fellow-servants. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that,  aside  from  the  auction  itself,  which,  of  course, 
utterly  disregarded  the  negro's  right  to  himself,  there  was  nothing  inhuman  in 
any  of  its  details.  Families  were  sold  together.  Half-grown  children  were  per- 
mitted to  choose  whether  they  would  or  would  not  be  sold  alone.  Attachments 
between  young  people  were  respected.  The  old  were  never  separated  from  their 
grown-up  children.  The  property  each  had  brought  was  sacred.  Purchasers 
often  waived  their  preferences,  at  the  request  of  hands  they  had  bought,  in  order 
that  friends  and  neighbors  might  still  be  together.  No  harsh  word  was  once 
spoken.  Each  new  master,  as  soon  as  the  hammer  fell,  introduced  himself  to 
those  he  had  purchased,  shaking  hands  with  the  elders,  patting  the  heads  of  the 
children,  fondling  the  babies,  and  patiently  answering  the  numerous  questions 
eagerly  asked.  Among  a  family  of  nine  persons  brought  on  the  platform,  the 
oldest  child,  a  girl  of  sixteen  years,  was  observed  to  be  v/eeping.  "  What  is 
that  wench  crying  for,  Mr.  Jacolis  ?"  was  the  question  instantly  put  by  a  dozen 
voices.  The  girl  would  not  tell.  One  of  her  fellow-servants  replied,  that 
"  she  didn't  want  to  leave  Jim,"  Jim  being  the  name  of  her  lover.  "  No  more 
she  shan't,  then.  Sell  her  with  Jim."  She  was  at  once  withdrawn  from  her 
own  family  and  sold  with  her  lover. 

The  sale  had  now  been  on  for  nearly  five  hours.  Gang  after  gang  had  left, 
some  in  wagons  or  boats,  others  on  foot.  The  partings  were  distressing.  As 
a  rule  the  men  bore  them  bravely,  as  if  ashamed  to  quarrel  with  the  inevitable. 
But  with  the  women  it  was  agony.  There  was  no  hope.  The  grave  shuts  out 
the  dead  no  more  completely  than  separation  shuts  out  the  slave. 

There  still  remained  the  sale  of  Blanche,  the  octoroon.  Many  of  the  young 
bloods  of  both  town  and  country  had  been  (h-awn  together  by  the  advertisement, 
and  by  the  knowledge  of  her  history.  Her  apartment  had  been  a  general  rt-n- 
dezvous  during  the  day,  and  the  city  was  full  of  rumors  of  her  beauty.  Hardly 
a  slave  was  left,  save  the  driver  and  his  family,  who  had  been  sold  on  the  con- 
dition he  slioukl  not  be  removed  till  the  close.  The  auctioneer  stated  briefly 
the  facts  already  narrated  of  the  girl's  history,  and  then  sent  for  her  to  come 
out.     The  building  was  thronged  with  men.     As  she  ascended  the  platform,  as- 
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sisted  by  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  walked  toward  the  centre,  a  nmrnuir  of  surprise, 
mingled  perhaps  with  pity,  ran  through  tiie  crowd.  A  chair  was  placed  for  her 
to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  auctioneer,  who  at  once  commenced  the  sale.  He  gave 
no  description.  She  needed  none.  As  the  bidding,  beginning  at  a  thousand 
dollars,  advanced  to  three  thousand  and  more,  I  watched  her  face.  There  were 
no  tears,  no  affectation  of  grief,  no  shrinking  from  the  public  gaze,  but  her  eyes 
turned  from  bidder  to  bidder,  with  an  intensity  of  meaning  clearer  than  words. 
The  oifers  rose  by  hundreds  to  four  thousand  one  hundred  dollars  ;  and  when 
the  hammer  fell,  making  her  the  property  of  her  father's  executor  and  friend, 
her  fervent  utterance  of  "  God  be  thanked,"  drew  from  more  than  one  breast  a 
hearty  amen. 

N.  S.  Dodge. 


MR.  GRANT  WHITE  UNDER  DISCIPLINE. 

THE  publishers  of  The  Galaxy  have  received  and  have  placed  in  my 
hands  the   following  letter,     k  is  from  a  Doctor  in   Philosophy.     The 
suggestion  made  in  it  is  so  striking  that  I  shall  not  withhold  it  from  my  readers  : 

Glen  Mills,  Delaware  County,  Teun.,  Nov.  2,  1868. 
Messrs.  Sheldon  &=  Co.,  N'eiu  York : 

Gentlemen  :  I  generally  peruse  Mr.  White'.?  "  Words  and  their  Uses,"  and  often  ob- 
ject to  his  decisions  and  rules.  If  I  have  heretofore  done  so  only  in  the  silence  of  my 
library,  it  has  been  for  want  of  time  to  criticise  for  the  public  eye.  In  your  November 
number,  however,  the  door  to  criticism  is  so  widely  opened,  and  so  invitin,2;Iv  left  open, 
that  I  cannot  resist  stepping  in,  just  to  leave  my  card,  whereon  I  would  willingly  write 
"  Controversialist,"  if  I  could  aspire  so  highly.*  ]\Ir.  White  says,  however,  that  there  is 
no  such  word,  and  that  there  ought  not  to  be  ;  and,  by  induction,  we  must  conclude  that 
he  denies  the  right  of  existence  to  any  noun  formed  by  suffixing  ist  to  an  adjective  in  al, 
when  the  adjective  is  formed  from  a  noun.  Let  us  examine  this  for  a  moment.  Ist  cer- 
tainly means  action,  and  the  genius  of  our  language  should  permit  us  to  apply  it  to  any 
noun  signifying  the  doing  of  an  action — to  change  doing  xxAo  doer,  as  coiitrai'ersy  into  con- 
tro^'ertist.  One  may  be  the  doer  on  an  occasion — the  controvertist,  if  only  one  occasion, 
if  a  moment.  I  would  even  allow  ist  (with  all  propriety,  should  need  arise)  to  nouns 
which,  not  signifying,  yet  comprehend  a  doing,  and  make  such  words  as  vocist  and  naturist 
to  signify  one  who  sings  or  experiences  nature.!  When,  however,  we  wish  to  designate 
a  person  skilled  or  learned  in  art  or  science,  notwithstanding  Mr.  White,  we  may  suffix 
the  ist  to  an  adjective,  and  make  such  words  as  naturalist,  vocalist,  nationalist,  controver- 
sialist, conversationalist,  experimentalist,  rationalist,  universalist,  transcendentalist,  etc. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  action  r.ere  is  not  expended  ;  the  ist  is  not  merely  the  doer  J  of  a 
thing — it  is  the  embodiment  of  a  cpialification,  a  subject  for  the  adjective.  An  agricultur- 
ist is  a  tiller  of  the  fields  ;  and  one  learned  in  agricultural  things  should  be  termed  an  ag- 
riculturalist. There  is  no  limit  to  this  rule,  save  taste,  concerning  which  11071  dispufan- 
d:an,  and  convention,  which,  in  our  language,  is  loose  even  to  license.     Yours  truly, 

James  M.  Willcox,  Ph.  D. 

*  Sic  ;  but  perhaps  Doctor  Willcox  meant,  aspire  so  tiigh  — Proof-Rkader. 

t  I  therefore  venture  to  suggest  religionist  as  the  proper  name  to  be  assumed  by  those  persons  who  have 
"experienced"  religion.  At  the  same  time,  I  still  further  presume  to  say  that  I  cannot  comprehend  how  a 
man  can  experience  nature,  still  less  what  is  "  one  who  sings  or  experieitces  nature."  for  how  natin-e  is  to  be 
sung,  except,  indeed,  as  Haydn  and  Thompson  have  sung  her,  is  almost  as  hard  to  understand  as  how  she 
is  to  be  experienced.  Perhaps  the  learned  doctor  meant,  one  who  sings,  and  one  who  experiences  nature. 
— Proof-Re  ADER. 

X  Sic :  but  piainly  the  critic  means,  not  that  the  ist  is  tlie  doer,  but  that  it  is  the  sign  verbal  or  expression 
of  the  doer. — Pkoof-Reader. 
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The  suggestion  of  this  correspondent  certainlj^  has  the  merit  of  ingenuity. 
It  essays  to  make  and  to  mark  a  distinction  not  hitherto  drawn  in  language — a 
distinction  upon  which  the  use  of  the  words  controi'ej-sialist  and  agricnltiiralist 
is  not  rested  b)'  tlieir  users  ;  for  those  words  are  applied  to  a  party  in  a  contro- 
versy and  to  a  tiller  of  the  fields.  Upon  Doctor  Willcox's  theory,  the  men  who 
live  by  making  sulphuric  acid  are  chemists,  but  Dr.  Draper  and  Dr.  Doremus 
are  cheinicaUsts j  a  woman  who  regulates  her  household  well  is  an  economist, 
but  Adam  Smith  and  Stuart  Mill  are  political  economicalists ;  the  men  who 
smelt  ores  are  metallurgists,  but  Professor  Newberry  is  a  7)ietaUurgicaUst ; 
and  so  we  are  to  have  floralist^  niusicalist^  lyricalisf,  satiricalisf,  epigrainniati- 
caiist,  apologeticalist,  canonicalist,  and  the  hke,  according  to  pur  taste,  we  hav- 
ing yet  no  acadeniicalists  to  decide  the  question  oi  acadeinicalisticability.  Thus 
placing  Doctor  Willcox's  proposition  fully  before  my  readers,  I  leave  it  for  the 
present,  without  remark  upon  either  the  value  of  the  distinction  which  it  draws 
or  that  of  the  class  of  words  which  it  would  introduce. 


The  "Nation"  claims  some  attention  from  me,  which  I  give  with  pleasure. 
It  says  :  "  Mr.  White  wants  people  to  say  presidental  instead  of  presidential  ;  " 
and  it  asks,  "What  he  does  with  tangential,  and  why  he  reasons  from  analogy 
as  regards  English  orthography,  and  why  he  finds  fault  with  so  good  a  metaphor 
as  calling  a  canvass  a  campaign,  and  what  '  blatant  Americanism  '  there  is  in  a 
word  so  long  known  to  English  on  both  sides  of  the  water  s.?,  presidential  ?" 

The  "  Nation  "  is  slightly  in  error.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  "  want  "  people  to 
say  presidental,  or  to  say  or  do  anything  else.  I  merely  tell  them  what,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  right  and  best  to  say,  knowing  in  my  heart,  all  the  while,  that 
they,  or  most  of  them,  will  go  on  speaking  as  they  hear  those  around  them 
speak,  as  they  will  act  as  they  see  those  around  them  acting.  People  do  not 
learn  good  English  or  good  manners  by  verbal  instruction  received  after  adoles- 
cence. Every  man  is  like  the  Apostle  Peter,  in  one  respect — that  his  tongue 
bewrays  him.  What  I  do  with  tangential  is  simply  to  put  it  out  of  doors  with 
presidential  and  exponential — a  trinity  of  monsters  which,  although  they  have 
not  been  lovely  in  their  lives,  should  yet  in  their  death  be  not  divided.  Tangen- 
tial and  exponential,  it  is  plain,  were  incorrectly  made  up  by  some  mathemati- 
cian ;  and  mathematicians,  however  exact  in  their  technical  terminology,  are 
notoriously  incorrect  in  their  formation  of  words  and  phrases.  These  words 
and  presidential  are  the  only  examples  of  their  kind  which  have  received  the 
recognition,  and  have  been  stamped  with  the  authority  even  of  dictionary- 
makers  ;  which  recognition  and  stamp  of  authority  mean  simply  that  the  diction- 
ary makers  have  found  the  Avords  somewhere,  and  have  added  them  to  tlie  he- 
terogeneous swarm  upon  their  pages.  Euphony — no  less  than  analogy — cries  out 
for  the  correct  forms,  tangcntal  and  exponental.  And  as  to  reasoning  from 
analogy,  if  analogy  may  not  be  reasoned  from  in  etymology  (although  not 
always  as  the  ultima  ratio),  language  must  needs  be  abandoned  to  the  popular 
caprice  of  the  moment,  and  we  must  admit  that,  in  speech,  whatever  is  at  any 
time  or  in  any  place,  is  right.  The  blatant  Americanism  of  "  presidential  cam- 
paign "  is  not  in  the  former  word,  but  the  latter,  which  belongs  to  what  the 
"  Nation  "  well  styles,  in  its  review  of  Miss  Dickinson's  book,  "  that  inflamed  news- 
paper English  which  some  people  describe  as  being  eloquence."  Is  it  not  time 
that  we  were  done  with  this  nauseous  stuff  about  campaigns  and  standard-bear- 
ers and  glorious  victories,  and  all  the  bloated  army-bumming  talk  which  is  so  rife 
for  the  six  months  preceding  an  election  ?     To  read  most  of  our  political  papers 
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during  a  canvass  is  enougli  to  make  one  sick  and  sorry.  I  do  not  regard  the  call- 
ing a  canvass  a  campaign  as  a  good  metaphor,  because  first,  no  metaphor  is  called 
for,  and  last,  this  one  is  entirely  out  of  keeping.  We  could  do  our  political  talk- 
ing much  better  in  simple  English.  The  great  need  of  the  day,  in  regard  to 
language,  is  the  purging  it  of  the  prurient  and  pretentious  metaphors  which 
have  broken  out  all  over  it,  and  the  getting  plain  people  to  say  plain  things  in  a 
plain  way.  As  to  what  is  becoming  in  "beobles  who  are  boets,"  cither  in  verse 
or  in  prose,  that  is  a  different  matter.  An  election  has  no  manner  of  like- 
ness to  a  campaign  or  a  battle.  It  is  not  even  a  contest  in  which  the  stronger 
and  more  dexterous  party  is  the  winner  :  it  is  a  mere  comparison,  a  counting,  in 
which  the  bare  fact  that  one  party  is  the  more  numerous  ensures  its  success,  if 
it  will  only  come  up  and  be  counted.  To  ensure  this,  a  certain  time  is  spent  by 
each  party  in  belittling  and  revihng  the  candidates  of  its  opponents,  and  in  magni- 
fying and  glorifying  its  own  ;  and  this  is  the  canvass,  at  the  likening  of  which  to 
a  campaign  every  honest  soldier  might  reasonably  take  oflence.  Many  reasons 
are  always  given  by  the  losers  for  the  loss  of  an  election  ;  but  the  only,  and  the 
simple  and  sufficient  reason  is,  that  more  men  chose  to  vote  against  them  than 
with  them  ;  and  as  to  the  whv  of  the  why,  it  is  either  conviction  or  interest,  with 
which  all  the  meeting  and  parading,  and  bawling  and  shrieking  of  the  previous 
three  or  four  months  has  nothing  to  do  whatever.  It  will  l>e  well  for  the  politi- 
cal morality  and  the  mental  tone  of  our  people  when  they  are  brought  to  see 
this  matter  as  it  is.,  simply  of  itself;  and  one  very  efficient  mode  of  enabling 
them  to  do  so,  would  be  for  journals  of  character  and  men  of  sense,  like  the 
"  Nation  "  and  its  editors,  to  write  and  speak  of  it  in  plain  language,  calling  a 
spade  a  sjDade,  instead  of  using  ''  that  inflamed  English"  which  is  now  its  com- 
mon vehicle,  and  which  is  so  contagious  and  so  corrupting. 

R.  G.  W. 
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ONE  often  hears  men  say,  indulgently  or  despairingly,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  always  with  a  spice  of  seriousness,  be  they  never  so  playful  in  say- 
ing it — that  they  cannot  understand  a  woman's  reasoning.  Even  the  London 
"  Athenasum,"  which  is  supposed  to  know  everything,  declares  that  slie  is  "  past 
finding  out." 

It  is  probable  that  man's  "unaided  reason"  never  will  discover  the  process 
by  which  a  woman  reaches  her  conclusions.  For  it  is  different  from  his,  and  he 
has  no  clue  by  which  to  unravel  it.  He  cannot  comprehend  it  because  he  cannot 
reproduce  it.  Woman  can  learn  and  can  practise  the  modes  of  man's  reason- 
ing, but  lie  cannot  return  the  compliment.  Her  modus  operandi  is  incommuni- 
cable.    Her  faculty  is,  like  the  poetic — born,  not  made. 

The  various  communist  experiments  are  said  to  have  evolved  the  fict  that 
when  men  and  women  are  left  free  to  choose  their  own  avocations,  about  one-third 
of  the  women  choose  men's  employments,  and  about  one-third  of  the  men  those 
of  women.  In  other  words,  some  women  are  masculine  and  some  men  femi- 
nine in  their  tastes — a  fact  sufficiently  obvious. 

But  whatever  similarity  of  powers  or  identity  of  taste  there  may  be.  there  is 
a  radical  difference  between  the  minds  of  men  and  of  women.  The  two  cannot 
be  blended  or  transmuted  one  into  the  other. 
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In  the  singular  discussions  of  the  early  church  concerning  the  Trinity,  one 
of  the  old  fathers  stoutly  maintained  the  ecjuality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father, 
but  declared  him  to  be  a  smaller  portion  of  the  substance  of  Deity.  This  is 
about  the  "equality"  which  has  been  assigned  to  woman.  She  has  been  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  lesser  man  ;  her  intellect  is  assumed  to  be  identical  with  his, 
but  smaller,  weaker,  and  of  an  inferior  quality. 

One  would  like  to  see  this  notion  done  away  with,  not  from  politeness  merely 
or  indulgence,  but  from  conviction,  and  because  it  is  not  true.  Whether  a  given 
man  and  woman  are  ecjual,  or  on  whichever  side  the  superiority  may  lie,  their 
minds  are  diverse  one  from  the  other.  Despite  the  poet,  woman  is  not  ''  a  lesser 
man.-'  Even  a  masculine  woman  is  not  mentally  masculine,  even  a  feminine 
man  is  not  mentally  feminine. 

The  difference  between  them  does  not  lie  in  any  difference  of  their  mental 
powers  as  to  quantity — as,  whether  one  has  more  and  the  other  less — whether 
the  capacity  of  the  one  is  equal  to  a  pint  and  the  other  to  a  quart,  so  to  speak. 
This  sort  of  measurement  is  equally  applicable  between  man  and  man,  as  be- 
tween man  and  woman. 

Nor  does  it  consist  in  quality.  Comparison  and  reasoning  in  man  are  equally 
comparison  and  reasoning  in  woman,  and  a  given  woman  may  possess  a  supe- 
rior ability  in  that  or  in  anv  other  direction,  to  a  given  man. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  say  that  one  is  slow  and  the  other  quick,  as  though  a 
difference  in  speed  were  the  main  difference  between  them.  This  again  no  more 
than  the  idea  of  quantity  or  quality,  supplies  the  desired  distinction. 

The  difference  lies  in  their  mode  of  mental  action — in  the  way  in  which  they 
use  the  same  mental  powers.  The  mind  of  man  moves  analytically — that  of 
woman  synthetically.  He  approaches  his  conclusion  step  by  step  through  a 
slow  and  sometimes  devious  way  of  reasoning,  and  reaches  it  by  degrees  of  ap- 
proximation. She  darts  upon  hers  at  once,  is  sure  of  it  instantly,  she  does  not 
know  how,  and  afterward  seeks  to  prove  it.  He  reasons  toward,  and  she  from 
the  same  conclusion.  So  when  he  gets  to  it  he  is  surprised  to  find  that  she  has 
been  there  before  him,  and  she  is  equally  surprised  that  the  journey  has  taken 
him  so  long.  He,  with  infinite  pains-taking,  makes  out  and  declares  a  general 
law  ;  she,  l^y  her  perception,  at  once  affirms  or  denies  it.  His  finding  of  truth  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  discovery,  hers  of  the  nature  of  a  recognition  ;  he  deals  in 
proof,  she  in  intuition  ;  his  is  sight,  hers  insight. 

Given  an  intellectual  circle  to  find  the  centre,  man  starts  from  the  circum- 
ference and  follows  up  the  different  radii  until  he  satisfies  himself  that  he  has 
discovered  it,  and  does  not  presume  to  decide  where  it  lies,  except  by  the  proof 
of  actual  measurement.  Woman,  on  the  contrary,  ''with  wings  as  swift  as  med- 
itation or  the  thoughts  of  love,"  alights  at  one  bound  on  a  point  whicli  she  de- 
clares to  be  the  centre,  and  then  for  proof  follows  up  the  radii  to  the  circumfer- 
ence. 

If  a  woman  has  not  been  trained  to  the  use  of  her  own  mental  powers,  or  if 
she  has  not  thought  out  her  chain  of  reasoning,  it  thus  happens  that  she  often 
knows  (or  what  is  the  same  thing  to  her,  feels  sure  of)  a  truth  whicii  she  cannot 
prove.  Indeed  such  an  experience  is  probably  not  unknown  to  most  women. 
What  woman  has  not  at  times  despaired  of  making  clear  to  a  male  comprehen- 
sion, something  perfectly  evident  to  her  own  mind  ?  The  most  intellectual  man, 
therefore,  seems  at  times  to  a  woman  singularly  dull — the  most  intellectual  wo- 
man appears  to  a  man  at  times  singularly  unreasonable. 

Thus  it  happens  that  when  a  woman's  convictions  are  strong  on  a  given 
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point,  she  becomes  all  impatience  at  the  slowfiCss  of  a  man  to  admit  what  to  her 
is  almost  self-evident,  and  calls  it  stupidity.  And  when  he  is,  after  his  heavy? 
deliberate  fashion,  slowly  gathering  proof,  he  smiles  at  her  quickness  to  decide 
before  what  he  considers  due  investigation,  and  calls  it  childishness.  Each  is, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  must  remain  an  enigma  to  the  other,  and  it  is  "all 
along  "  of  the  difterence  in  their  mode  of  mental  action. 

Therefore  it  is  that  a  woman  who  is  unable  to  trace  back  her  steps  and  to 
forge  her  links  of  proof,  is  often  obliged  to  content  herself  and  at  the  same  time 
to  disgust  her  "lord"  with  reiteration  that  a  thing  is  so,  and  then  she  is  very 
likely  dismissed  with  the  satisfactory  assurance  that  women  never  reasou  about 
anything,  to  which,  if  she  is  a  woman  of  spirit,  she  immediately  replies  that 
men  never  see  anything.  For,  to  her  apprehension,  the  difference  between  his 
mode  of  getting  at  truth,  and  hers,  is  as  the  difference  between  groping  along 
by  the  sense  of  feeling,  and  flying  by  the  help  of  sight. 

Women  can  and  do  reason  as  men  do.  In  that  case,  nothing  is  taken  from 
their  usual  mental  process,  but  something  is  added  to  it.  A  woman  then  goes 
through  her  own  peculiar  mode  of  reaching  a  conclusion,  mentally  traces  her 
way  back,  and  then,  reversing  her  own  instinctive  process,  reasons  forward  step 
by  step.  So  that  she  thirs  reaches  the  same  truth  by  both  modes^first  by  the 
feminine  mode,  and  second  bj'  the  masculine  one.  It  is  an  amusing  scene,  if 
one  could  witness  it  invisibly,  where  a  woman  undertakes  to  conduct  her  scep- 
tical "lord"  over  ground  which  she  herself  has  thus  nimbly  travelled.  An- 
swer me,  ye  bright  sisters,  how  is  it  when  you  set  out  to  "  make  "  your  husband 
"'see.''"  How  obstinate  he  seems.  What  suppressed  impatience  on  your  part 
— what  wearisome  pains-taking — what  short  steps  of  ratiocination  to  accommo- 
date his  implied  slower  locomotion.  "Well,  you  admit  //la/,  don't  you?" 
"Yes."    ■"  And ///^/ .? "     "Yes."     And  so  on. 

Now  and  then  there  appears  a  mathematical  mind — a  genius,  it  is  always 
called — whose  perceptive  faculty  is  so  developed  that  he  can  tell  instantly  the 
sum  of  a  given  number  of  figures,  but  cannot  explain  how  he  found  it.  He 
arrives  instantly  at  results,  which  other  people  are  obliged  to  reach  step  by  step. 
This  is  akin  to  the  mode  in  which  women  obtain  their  conclusions.  Women 
invent  phrases  to  express  this  peculiar  perception.  "  Something  tells  me,"  they 
often  say.  All  have  heard  our  grandmothers  declare  of  a  thing,  that  they  "  felt 
it  in  their  bones."  "  O  !  those  bones  !  those  bones  !  "  exclaimed  a  gay  young 
friend,  when  something  fell  out  as  had  been  predicted.  "  How  do  they  know  so 
much  ?  "  And  the  "  because"  at  which  women  stop  when  at  fault  in  tracing  up  a 
reason  is  thus  accounted  for,  as  well  as  the  impolitic  but  most  natural  "  I  told 
you  so,"  when  experience  has  vindicated  a  prophecy  ;  all  of  v/hich  are  related  to 
the  female  side  of  the  family  of  the  intuitions. 

And  yet,  because  woman's  faculty  is  akin  to  genius,  man  must  always  have 
the  conduct  of  the  world's  affairs.  The  masculine  understanding  is  the  one  that 
must  give  form  to  the  outward  life.  It  is  best  adapted  to  such  a  work,  and  as 
such  always  asserts  itself;  for  when  was  genius  ever  practical  ?  It  is  of  its  very 
nature  to  deal  with  results  and  to  overleap  processes  ;  to  gaze  on  the  purple 
mountain-top  afiir,  and  to  ignore  the  valley  that  lies  between.  And  so,  for  each 
generation,  as  long  as  the  question  is  one  of  standards  and  ideals  as  it  is  in 
childhood  and  youth,  so  long  woman  is  the  guiding  light  ;  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
one  of  methods  and  of  practical  ways  and  means,  then  the  masculine  under- 
standing leads  the  way.  An  elder  sister  with  younger  brothers — a  mother  with 
sons,  is  often  taken  by  surprise  with  this  fact.     She  who  was  the  head  and  coun- 
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seller  finds  her  relations  to  them  somehow  reversed,  and  in  a  few  years  goes  to 
them  for  the  advice  which  they  formerly  sought  from  her.  So  with  a  circle  of 
young  friends.  As  they  develop  and  go  out  into  life,  the  masculine  under- 
standing unconsciously  assumes  its  appropriate  place,  and  the  admiring  boy  who 
was  liked  and  partially  patronized  by  his  female  companions,  becomes  the  large- 
minded,  indulgent  man  to  whom  they  in  their  turn  look  up.  Blindness  to  this 
inevitable  reversal  is  the  secret  of  much  surprise  at  marriages  and  of  many  fail- 
ures to  marry.  The  precocious  girl  does  not  recognize  in  her  unfiedged  lover  the 
man  that  is  to  be,  and  wonders  when  she  hears  that  some  woman  has  afterward 
found  in  him  that  which  she  failed  to  perceive. 

There  are  men  who  think  that  any  man,  because  he  is  a  man,  is  superior  to 
any  woman,  because  she  is  a  woman.  To  judge  from  English  journals,  that 
view  is  not  uncommon  across  the  water  ;  here  it  is  only  occasional  and  excep- 
tional. For  men  in  America,  let  me  say  in  passing,  give  to  woman  at  once  the 
care  of  a  protector,  the  service  of  a  vassal,  and  the  devotion  of  a  lover  ;  and 
America  is  the  paradise  of  woman,  though  she  may  not  know  it. 

But  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  woman  meets,  even  in  our  own  coun- 
trv,  the  occasional  masculine  claim  to  intellectual  superiority,  let  not  her  soul 
be  moved.  We  can  readily  forgive  the  egotism  anil  readily  account  for  it. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  seeming  superiority  of  man  to  woman,  nay  a  real  one,  as 
seen  in  some  aspects.  Man's  intellectual  faculty,  as  applied  to  practical  life,  is 
stronger,  wiser,  better  than  ours.  But  woman's  is  really  of  a  higher  order  than 
his.  Hers  is  the  transcendental  faculty — "  the  higher  reason,''  which  does  not 
stop  to  touch,  and  taste,  and  handle,  in  its  endeavor  after  truth,  but  "sweeps" 
at  once  to  its  goal. 

Woman  was  "deceived  in  the  transgression."  Then  it  was  that  she  mistook 
her  own  perceptions,  threw  her  mental  powers  into  confusion,  brought  discredit 
upon  them,  and  bewildered  her  originally  unerring  insight  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
precedence  was  necessarily  taken  b}-  the  slower  but  surer  male  understanding. 
"  He  shall  rule  over  thee  " — not  an  arbitrary  outward  infliction,  but  a  divine 
declaration  of  a  necessity — a  divine  suggestion  of  the  only  remedy  remaining 
for  the  mischief  which  she  had  wrought.  Henceforth  she  was  to  "keep  silence." 
She  might  well  be  dumb  over  such  an  error  ! 

Yet  the  faculty  remains.  Perhaps  I  am  betraying  secrets.  If  so,  sisters, 
forgive  me.  But  while  women  accord  to  men  the  authority,  they  are  conscious 
of  possessing  trie  real  ascendency.  She  still  has  "  power  on  her  head  ;  "  her 
intellectual  faculty  still  exercises  a  marvellous  though  unrecognized  domination, 
"because  of  the  angels,"  her  perceptions,  which  she  sends  forth  on  their  divine 
errands  of  insight.  They  who  are  most  truly  women  are  naturally  most  con- 
scious of  this  power;  and  such  are,  for  the  most  part,  like  wise  courtiers,  con- 
tent to  hide  the  appearance  of  power  behind  its  reality,  and  make  little  outcry 
for  more  privileges  for  their  sex.  Such  women  deal  with  men  much  as  they  do 
with  spoiled  children,  and  let  them  have  their  way,  while  all  the  time  securing 
their  own.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  most  manly  men  are  the  ones  who 
most  cheerfully  admit  that  they  are  under  this  peculiar  rule,  but  are  evidently 
never  conscious  when  or  how  it  is  exercised.  Neither  shall  I  tell  the  signs  or 
tokens  ;  but  I  appeal  to  my  sisters  if  they  have  not  often  read  the  feminine  tel- 
egraphic signal  which  brought  them  into  instant  comprehension  of  a  sister's 
aims  and  intentions  ;  and  if  they  have  not  smiled  at  the  unconsciousness  of  the 
poor,  dear  masculine,  who,  thinking  himself  so  wise,  and  so  independent,  was 
yet  going  straight  after  her  will  and  way. 
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Beyond  everything,  man  admires  his  own  reason.  Not  a  book  except  the 
divine  one  but  either  expressly  or  impliedly  pays  it  adulation.  Contemplating 
it,  he  goes  into  raptures.  Swelling  with  pride,  he  exclaims,  "  See  how  great 
and  how  wise  I  am  !  I  thank  thee,  O  Lord  !  that  I  am  not  a  brute,  or  even  as 
this  woman  !  "  If  one  of  his  philosophers,  under  the  irradiation  of  approaching 
dawn,  speaks  of  himself  as  only  a  child  who  has  been  picking  up  pebbles  on 
the  dim  earthly  shore  of  truth,  the  story  is  repeated  as  if  the  admission  was  an 
infinite  condescension.  Man's  philosophy  is  a  jargon,  but  it  seems  to  himself 
divine  speech.  His  teachings  are  confused  and  contradictory,  but  they  seem  to 
himself  divine  order.  With  gravest  dignity  he  lays  down,  in  his  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, every  imaginable  absurdity.  His  understanding  is  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
What  he  can  touch,  and  taste,  and  handle,  and  carry  to  market,  that  he  believes 
in.     The  physical  sciences  and  mathematics  he  can  manage. 

But  he  will  not  believe  what  he  cannot  so  touch  and  handle,  and  his  proof 
extends  not  far.  He  cannot  prove  immortality,  so  he  denies  it.  He  cannot 
prove  the  existence  of  the  outside  world,  so  he  denies  that.  He  cannot  prove 
a  Creator,  so  he  denies  Him.  He  invents  logic,  and  proves  by  its  help  every- 
thing and  nothing.  In  philosophy  he  is  like  an  insect  crawling  hither  and  thith- 
er to  the  bounds  of  his  small  sphere,  and  declaring  that  there  is  nothing  besides, 
and  what  he  cannot  see  does  not  lie  beyond. 

He  carries  his  reason  into  religion,  and  makes  confusion  worse  confounded. 
He  tells  you  that  you  can  and  you  cannot  ;  that  you  may  and  shall  not ;  that 
you  must  and  you  are  not  able.  He  assures  you  that  you  are  responsible  for 
what  you  cannot  help,  and  that  you  are  to  be  punished  for  what  you  never  did. 
He  gives  you  German  Rationalism,  French  Positivism,  English  Ritualism,  and 
general  scepticism,  as  the  highest  products  of  his  reason.  And  he  calls  this 
wisdom.  He  expects  woman  to  admire  and  worship  him  as  being  wiser  than 
she.  But  delude  himself  as  he  may  by  his  pretensions,  he  does  not  delude  woman. 
She  by  no  means  seeks  to  reason  away  his  reasonings — she  simply  brushes  them 
aside,  and  believes  and  acts  by  the  light  of  her  own  higher  faculty.  For  while 
in  things  of  outward  life,  man's  understanding  must  take  precedence,  in  that 
which  appertains  to  truth,  vt'oman's  is  the  better  guide.  Hers  is  the  divining 
cup  whereby  the  lord  of  the  world  divines.  Her  faculty  was  meant  for  refer- 
ence, for  consultation,  for  prophetic  perception,  which  shovdd  point  the  way  of 
the  world.  It  is  of  a  higher  order  than  his — not  lower.  Its  ^ivine  flight  is 
crippled  now,  but  is  gradually  gaining  in  strength  and  certainty.  As  it  sits 
v/ith  clipped  wings  and  dimmed  eyes,  or,  as  it  flutters  uncertainly  where  it  ought 
to  soar,  it  is  jeered  at,  and  set  at  naught  by  the  slow-stepping  masculine  under- 
standing. But  it  is  not  to  be  always  so.  As  the  world  gradually  rights  itself, 
woman  gains  in  mental  strength  and  clearness.  Ultimately  the  primal  mistake 
will  be  remedied.  There  is  a  good  time  coming  to  her  and  to  all.  Her  faculty 
of  insight  will  then  be  recognized.  The  veneration  now  accorded  her  by  our 
own  noble  American  men  will  be  seen  to  have  been  prophetic,  and  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  dim  yet  true  perception  of  her  real  nature.  Man  will  then  under- 
stand himself  and  her.  She  will  understand  herself  and  him.  She  will  perceive 
truth  for  him — he  will  prove  it  for  her.  He  will  then  find  himself  undisputed 
king  of  the  world,  and  will  administer  unchallenged  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom, 
while  she  will  be  its  priestess — she  will  consult  for  him  the  oracle — she  will 
keep  the  sacred  fire. 

Sarah  E.  Henshaw. 
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MAGAZINE   NOVELS. 

"With  their  new  year  and  new  volumes, 
all  the  magazines  are  flinging  out  promises 
of  fresh  attractions  for  the  twelvemonth  to 
come.  'Tis  the  season  of  gifts  and  forth- 
puttings,  and  those  of  the  magazines  are 
prospectuses.  One  observes  how  impor- 
tant a  p.irt  the  serial  novel  plays  among 
these  announcements  of  good  things  in 
store ;  though,  for  that  matter,  the  serial 
novel  has  become  a  prime  necessity  to  the 
popular  magazine. 

It  was  born  with  magazines — grew  with 
their  growth,  and  strengthened  with  their 
strength,  from  early  days  of  "  Blackwood" 
and  "  Fraser  "  to  j'esterday's  issue  of  "  St. 
Paul's "  and  "  Belgravia,"  warm  from  the 
press.  The  French  serial  novelists  find 
their  channel  in  the  feiiillctoit,  made  illus- 
trious by  Balzac,  the  two  Dumas,  Sue, 
About,  Alphonse  Karr,  and  a  hundred 
others,  just  as  the  magazine  serial  has  been 
immortalized  by  Dickens,  Reade,  Thacke- 
ra}-,  Bulwer,  Lever,  and  a  hundred  other 
Englishmen. 

But,  in  one  sense,  some  last-century  nov- 
els may  be  called  serials,  being  published 
(like  "  Tristram  Shandy,")  one  or  two  vol- 
umes at  a  time — for  a  novel  in  less  than  five 
volumes  was  then  accounted  as  unorthodox 
as  a  tragedy  in  less  than  five  acts.  Nay, 
let  us  push  back,  while  v.'e  are  about  it, 
and  boldly  declare  that  "  serials  "  were  old 
as  that  household  of  learned  slaves  pur- 
chased by  a  rich  Roman  as  live  editions  of 
the  old  bards  whose  works  they  had  memo- 
rized. They  were  wont  to  deliver  their 
"  continued  stories,"  in  occasional  parts,  to 
their  master.  Happier  than  we,  he  suited 
his  instalments  to  his  own  patience  and  in- 
terest, nor  suffered  tortures,  as  we  do,  from 
an  intensely  piqued  curiosity.  And  yet  even 
this  grand  owner  of  living  and  breathing 
libraries  could  not  always  have  his  "  serials  " 
as  he  liked.  "  Disappointments  sometimes 
occurred.  Perhaps  the  deputy  '  Pindar  ' 
was  out  of  the  way  ;  or  a  sudden  indisposi- 
tion of  '  Homer '  interrupted  Ulysses  in  the 
middle  of  an  harangue,  and  left  Hector 
stretching  out  his  arms  to  the  child."  Could 
G.  P.  R.  James  himself  leave  us  move 
helplessly  dependent  in  a  dcnoHCvient,  with 
his  "  Turn  we  to  other  scenes  .-' " 


Now,  in  our  modern  days,  when  books 
are  material  instead  of  vital,  and  the  Press 
is  literally  not  "bond"  hni  free — unpleas- 
ant interruption  at  the  most  interesting  mo- 
ment is  the  foundation-principle  of  the 
serial  novel.  It  is  a  rough  and  unfeeling  prin- 
ciple, at  best,  and  wanting  in  human  kind- 
ness, whichever  way  you  look  at  it.  Take 
your  own  case,  gentle  reader,  and  confess 
your  foibles.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  agreeable  for 
you  to  leave  your  hero  for  a  month  in  a 
bandit's  cave  with  a  Colt's  pistol  presented, 
capped  and  cocked,  at  his  head  ?  Do  you 
find  it  pleasant  or  unpleasant  to  have  him 
suspended  over  a  chasm  by  a  cord  which 
snaps,  and  is  "  to  be  continued  in  our  next .'' " 
Or  a  thousand  miles  high  in  a  balloon,  with 
the  gas  stealthily  leaking  ?  How  did  you 
fancy,  in  your  very  last  romance,  being  cut 
off  just  as  Matilda  had  stabbed  the  Count .' 

These  are  home  questions,  for  every  man 
to  ask  of  himself ;  and  who  knows,  after  all, 
but  that  it  is  from  such  considerations  that 
Thackeray  (who  was  very  kindly)  and  Miss 
Thacker.iy  (his  own  daughter)  usually  give 
us  the  end  of  a  serial  novel  with  the  begin- 
ning, and  remove  all  doubts  and  fears  by 
making  the  hero  tell  his  own  story,  or  else 
by  assuring  you  in  the  first  number  that  "  he 
is  alive  and  well  at  this  moment .' " 

Now,  one  would  say,  of  course,  and  with 
perfect  truth,  that  the  serial  novel  starts 
enormously  handicapped  in  the  race  for  pop- 
ular favor.  That  readers  w/cj/wait  a  month, 
whether  they  will  or  no,  for  every  new  in- 
stalment ;  that  only  enough  is  then  given 
them  to  whet  their  appetite  (like  that  of  the 
hero  of  a  famous  English  serial)  for  "  more  ;  " 
that  a  tale  which  could  be  dispatched  in  a 
few  winter  evenings  is  made  to  stretch 
from  January  to  January  again  ;  that  the 
memory  is  taxed  in  a  way  that  loose  readers 
(who  use  book-marks)  do  not  like — these 
and  other  obvious  objections  wQuld  seem  to 
condenm  the  serial  novel  to  unpopularity 
from  the  start.  How,  therefore,  comes  it  to 
pass  that,  in  reality,  this  strange  and  impe- 
rious literary  device  rules  the  reading  world 
— as  all  the  world  knows  that  it  does.' 
How  is  it  that  many  magazines  live,  move, 
and  have  their  being  through  serial  novels } 
That  one  of  Charles  Reade's  fwats  the  "'  Ar- 
gosy," and  one  of  Miss   Braddon's   builds 
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"  Belgravia  ?  "  How  is  it  that  magazine 
jHiblishers  vie  with  each  other  to  get  the 
best  serial  novelists,  and  to  them  surrender 
most  valuable  space  ?  And,  finally,  how  is 
it  that,  when  they  have  been  successful  or 
unsuccessful,  they  tell  you  a  single  serial 
represents  a  gain  or  a  loss  to  them  of  10,000, 
20,000,  30,000  subscribers  ? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  serial  novel  itself, 
as  viewed  in  the  best  works  of  its  great 
masters.  Their  genius  has  made  it  possible 
to  construct  a  story,  obviating  for  the  read- 
ing world  the  disadvantages  just  set  forth, 
bv  being  interesting  in  every  detached  part, 
and  yet  comjjlete  and  connected  as  a  whole. 
The  serial  novel  must  be  various,  and  must 
shift  its  scenes  as  quickly  as  real  life  shifts 
them  ;  it  must  be  founded  on  nature  and 
yet  be  filled  with  the  "  romance  of  real  life  ;  " 
it  must  be  probable,  so  far  as  consists  with 
the  experience  that  "  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction  ; "  it  must  be  vivid  and  dramatic, 
with  apt  and  natural  dialogue  and  eloquent 
situations  ;  it  must  delineate  character  with 
the  touch  of  a  master,  and  deal  with  soci- 
ety as  it  exists,  though  the  choice  of  cir- 
cumstance and  of  dramatis  pcrsoim  be  left 
to  the  writer  ;  and,  while  it  is  entrancing  in 
each  number,  it  must  march  progressively, 
a'-.d  without  perceptible  breaks,  to  the  end. 

In  a  word,  therefore,  the  successful  serial 
novel  defies  the  disadvantages  of  its  inter- 
rupted publication  ;  or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  it  somehow  turns  these  very  disad- 
vantages to  account.  It  makes  capital  of 
the  very  curiosity  which  we  dislike  to  have 
aroused  without  being  satisfied,  by  adroit 
manipulation  and  artistic  skill. 

Yet,  thirty  years  ago,  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view," in  discoursing  of  a  famous  novelist, 
said : 

The  difficulties  to  which  Mr.  Dickens  is  e.xposed  in 
his  present  periodical  mode  of  writing  are,  in  some 
respects,  greater  than  if  he  allowed  himself  a  wider 
field,  a  d  gave  his  whole  work  to  the  public  at  once. 
But  he  would  be  subjected  to  a  severer  criticism  if  his 
fiction  could  be  read  continually — if  his  power  of 
maintaining  a  sustained  interest  could  be  tested — if 
his  work  could  be  viewed  as  a  connected  whole,  and 
its  object,  plan,  consistency,  and  arrangement  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  reader  at  once.  This  ordeal  can- 
not be  passed  triumphantly  without  the  aid  of  other 
qualities  than  necessarily  belong  to  the  most  brilliant 
sketcher  of  detached  scenes. 

The  real  truth  is,  however,  as  we  now 
know  from  larger  experience,  that  the  serial 
novel  includes  the  other  ;  and  that  whoever 
succeeds  in  the  magazine  equally  succeeds 
in  the  book.  But  the  reverse  is  not  true. 
The  serial  demands  as  much  force  a  id  orig- 


inality as  the  other,  as  much  invention,  as 
much  analytic  power,  as  ]iicturcsque  a 
style  ;  and,  beyond  all  that,  it  demands  a 
special  literary  ingenuity  and  artistic  skill. 
Not  every  great  novelist  can  write  a  maga- 
zine novel.  "  Romola,"  one  of  George  Eli- 
ot's greatest  books  (and  how  great  th?t.  must 
be  let  the  readers  of  "  Adam  Bede  "  sayj, 
was  a  dead  failure  in  "  Cornhill  "  as  a  serial. 
Dr.  Holmes's  "  Guardian  Angel  "  was  not 
constructed  like  a  true  serial,  and  suffers  in- 
finite depreciation  with  those  who  read  it 
in  that  way.  In  a  continuous  volume,  some 
dull  or  distracting  chapters  may  be  launched 
without  hazard  ;  but  not  so  in  the  serial, 
where  the  merciless  public  demands  that 
each  instalment  shall  in  some  sort  justify 
itself,  and  none  escape  by  vicarious  sur- 
p]  usage. 

One  batch  of  dry  leaves,  twenty  pages  of 
digression,  may  ruin  all,  with  this  inexorable 
judge.  Ordinary  constructive  ability  will 
not  suffice  for  a  serial,  for  it  ;nust  display  in 
every  number  a  man  master  of  his  materials, 
and  the  polished  workmanship  of  an  artist. 
A  'prentice  hand  is  quickly  seen  to  be  out 
of  place  here.  Dr.  Russell,  illustrious  and 
crowned  with  laurels  won  in  other  fields, 
lately  undertook  a  serial  in  "Tinsley's  Mag- 
azine." The  "  Adventures  of  Dr.  Brady  " 
started  off  very  finely  ;  but  presently  it 
flopped  down  with  an  Icarus-tumble.  The 
Edinburgh  Reviewer's  dictum  regarding 
"the  power  of  maintaining  a  sustained  in- 
terest "  must  be  reversed ;  for  a  novelist's 
sustaining  power  cannot  be  more  severely 
tried  than  when  he  leaps  a  chasm  of  a  month 
with  his  reader  on  his  back,  at  the  end  of 
every  two  or  three  chapters. 

Charles  Dickens  may  be  regarded  as  the 
projector  and  inventor  of  the  modern  serial 
novel,  as  it  exists  in  our  language  to-day.  He 
established  it  by  sheer  genius,  and  by  sheer 
"enius  gave  it  an  immeasurable  lease  of  life. 
The  chances  were  all  against  it,  and  pre- 
dictions must  have  been  abundant  that  it 
would  fail.  "My  friends,"  says  Dickens, 
dryly,  "  told  me  it  was  a  low,  cheap  form  of 
publication,  by  which  I  should  ruin  all  my 
rising  hopes  ;  and  how  right  my  friends 
turned  out  to  be,  everybody  now  knows." 
When  from  the  "  Sketches  by  Boz,"  be- 
gun in  the  "  Morning  Chronicle,"  and 
ended  in  magazines,  he  launched  "  Pick- 
wick" upon  the  world  in  monthly  instal- 
ments, it  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  pub- 
lisher's trade,  as  well  as  in  literature.  The 
loose  construction  of  these  "  Papers,"  which 
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did  not  pretend  to  plan  or  plot,  favored  the 
form  of  publication — or,  perhaps,  was  the 
result  of  it.  But,  when,  after  30,000  copies 
of  Pickwick  had  been  sold,  he  tried  in  the 
same  method  a  connected,  progressive  nov- 
el, and  made  it  a  success,  the  new  serial 
method  was  assured.  To  show  the  jDrogress 
of  the  serial  novel,  let  the  sketchiness  of 
immortal  "Pickwick"  be  compared  with 
some  modern  magazine  story,  complete 
in  each  part,  and  yet  overlaid  with  plot  and 
sub-plot,  coming  from  the  master-hand 
of  Wilkie  Collins  or  Charles  Reade.  But 
Dickens  followed  the  instinct  of  his  self- 
conscious  and  confident  genius  at  the  start, 
improving  always  in  art,  until  his  monthly 
green  covers  became  as  heartsome  by  the 
fireside,  and  as  welcome  to  the  eyes,  as  the 
sight  of  green  fields  in  spring. 

Then  Thackeray,  after  his  semi-serial  ex- 
perience in  "  Fraser,"  followed  in  the  wake 
of  his  brother  craftsman,  and  strewed  abroad 
the  monthly  yellow  covers  of  "  Vanity  Fair  " 
— and  a  very  worthy  sort  of  "  yellow-cover- 
ed "  literature  it  was,  too. 

In  due  time,  monthly  magazines  rose  to 
great  popularity,  and  multiplied.  The  serial 
novel  then  established  its  home  in  them, 
and  the  best  writers  resorted  to  these  vehi- 
cles, or  rather  were  besought  to  help  them 
on.  Dickens,  in  "  Household  Words  ;  " 
Thackeray  with  "  Lovel,  the  Widower,"  and 
with  "  Philip  "  in  "  Cornhill ;  "  Bulwer  with 
"  My  Novel,"  in  "  Blackwood  ;  "  Lever  (and 
no  novelist,  by  the  way,  is  more  underrated 
in  the  critical  world  than  the  author  of 
"  Charles  O'Malley,"  and  "  Sir  Brooke  Foss- 
brooke")  with  "  Maurice  Tiernay,"  in  the 
"  Dublin  University  " — in  a  word,  the  famous 
novel-writers  all  lent  their  pens  to  the 
magazines.  And  soon  amid  the  illustrious 
galaxy  of  English  novelists  suddenly  ap- 
peared the  star  of  Charles  Reade,  and 
shot  rapidly  up  the  heavens,  where  to-day 
it  is  in  the  zenith  of  favor. 

In  the  English  magazine  the  serial  plays 
a  far  more  important  role  than  in  the  Ameri- 
can. Two  serials  are  common  enough  in 
ours,  as  also  in  our  popular  weekly  papers  ; 
but  in  England  the  monthly  magazines  va-an 
novelists.  They  are  adventured  by  publish- 
ers mainly  on  the  strength  of  the  names  and 
fames  of  popular  novelists  ;  so  that  Charles 
Reade,  for  example,  said  with  perfect  truth 
of  his  "  Griffith  Gaunt,"  that  it  "floated  the 
'  Argosy.'  "  Continued  stories  are  their  main 
features,  and  the  rest  is  expressively  termed 
"padding."       "Cornhill,"   "Temple   Bar," 


"  London  Society,"  "  The  Argosy,"  "  Bel- 
gravia,"  "  Tinsley's,"  "Good  Words," 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  (which  has  sur- 
rendered to  its  fate  and,  after  a  century,  comes 
out  in  modern  style  and  runs  a  serial),  "  St. 
Paul's,"  "  St.  James,"— what  do  these  and 
others  mean,  if  not  Reade,  Trollope,  Wil- 
kie Collins,  Miss  Braddon,  Mrs.  Edwards, 
Mrs.  Wood,  George  Eliot,  Miss  Mulock, 
Sala,  Yates,  Miss  Thackeray,  and  other 
popular  novelists  of  the  day  ^.  One  or  two 
such  names,  secured  to  any  periodical,  en- 
sure its  success. 

So  it  turns  out  that  serial-novel  writing 
has  become  a  regular  branch  of  the  literary 
calling,  and  even  a  distinct  profession  in 
itself — as  much  as  law,  or  medicine,  or  di- 
vinity. Hundreds  of  writers  are  engaged  in 
this  calling,  and  turn  out  their  novel  ])er 
annum  as  regularly  and  methodically  as  a 
builder  builds  a  house,  haply  planning  all 
at  first,  but  developing  it  day  by  day,  in- 
stead of  bringing  it  before  the  public  at  one 
stroke.  Literature  too,  like  law,  has  grown 
to  wear  more  of  a  business  or  commercial 
aspect  than  in  days  gone-by. 

As  for  the  exigency  of  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly  publication,  that  is  accepted  by  the 
feuilletonist  or  magazinist  as  a  custom  of  his 
trade,  and,  as  I  said,  is  commonly  turned 
to  advantage.  For  mstance,  the  serial 
novelist  habitually  watches  the  recept!(.)n 
given  to  his  characters — the  applause  or 
hisses  that  greet  his  puppets  as  he  puts 
them  one  by  one  on  his  mimic  stage — and 
the  r6le  of  the  successful  he  often  (Dickens 
notably  so)  enlarges,  while  the  failures  are 
quietly  withdrawn  from  later  scenes.  Odd 
blunders,,  indeed,  sometimes  occur  from  in- 
advertency born  of  this  way  of  writing. 
Everybody  remembers,  for  example,  how 
Rigaud  in  "  Little  Dorrit "  was  mentioned 
through  a  whole  monthly  part,  by  a  wrong 
alias,  awkwardly  made  up  for,  the  month 
afterward.  Thackeray's  troubles  in  this 
way  were  quite  distressing,  in  the  "  New- 
comes,"  in  "  Philip,"  and  elsewhere.  How- 
ever, his  forgetfulness  was  once  quite  our 
gain,  as  it  gave  us  an  inimitable  "  Round- 
about Paper." 


THK  IKir.IDAYS. 
"Christmas  was  close  at  hand  in  all  his 
bluff  and  hearty  honesty  ;  it  was  the  season 
of  hospitality,  merriment  and  open-hearted- 
ness  ;  the  old  year  was  preparing,  like  an 
ancient    philoso])her,    to    call     his    friends 
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around  him,  and,  amid  the  sound  of  feast- 
ing and  revelry,  to  pass  gently  and  calmly 
away."  So  wrote  a  great  writer — a  great 
Christmas  writer — many  years  ago,  adding, 
with  wonted  pathos,  "  How  many  families, 
whose  members  have  been  dispersed  and 
scattered  far  and  wide  in  the  restless  strug- 
gles of  life,  are  then  reunited,  and  meet  once 
again.  .  .  .  Happy,  happy  Christmas,  that 
can  win  us  back  to  the  delusions  of  our  child- 
ish days,  that  can  recall  to  the  old  man  the 
pleasures  of  his  youth,  and  transport  the 
sailor  and  traveller  thousands  of  miles 
away,  back  to  his  own  fireside  and  his  quiet 
home." 

If  this  were  the  natural  thought  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  surely  it  comes  not  less 
vividly  to  mind  now,  when,  more  than  ever, 
the  Christmas  holidays  signify  and  imply 
family  reunion. 

"  Hapijy,  happy  Christmas,"  whose  office 
it  is  to  bring  back  the  wanderers,  and  gather 
the  family  once  more  by  the  old  hearth, 
under  the  old  roof-tree.  It  is  a  pleasure, 
too,  to  think  that  these  are  festal  days  for 
all  Christendom,  and  so  have  been  for  cen- 
turies. It  is  even  a  pleasure  to  trace  back 
our  custom  of  winter  holidays,  shorn  though 
it  be,  of  its  grander  Christian  significance, 
two  thousand  years  and  more,  so  getting  a 
new  hold  of  sympathy,  through  it,  upon 
classic  days.  The  Roman  lads  had  their 
week's  holiday,  (what  a  jolly  release  from 
Latin  grammar !)  at  the  Saturnalia,  which 
happened  toward  the  end  of  December — for 
all  the  world  like  our  Christmas.  It  was 
the  festival  of  the  God  of  civilization,  even 
as  ours  is  of  Christianity,  which  is  merely 
another  name  for  modern  civilization  ;  and 
no  epithet  could  better  describe  it  than  that 
word  "merry,"  which  time  out  of  mind  has 
belonged  to  our  Christmas.  Then,  too,  as 
now,  the  Senate  did  not  sit,  and  all  the  gov- 
ernment offices  were  shut  up,  and  so  were 
the  courts  and  the  schools.  There  were 
extra  dinners  for  master  and  man,  for  mis- 
tress and  maid  ;  there  were  annual  presents, 
as  now,  and,  above  all,  there  were  toys  by  the 
ton  to  be  lavished  upon  children — for  kind 
hearts  beat  in  kindly  old  fellows  long  before 
the  day  of  Santa  Claus.  Nay,  as  scholars 
have  proved,  the  special  sports  of  Twelfth 


Night  belonged  to  this  season,  while,  if  we 
care  to  go  to  Rome  or  Venice  to  perfect 
the  parallel,  we  shall  find  the  Carnival  revels 
there,  with  mask  and  torch,  lineal  descend- 
ants from  the  emblems  and  devices  of  the 
Saturnalia.  In  fine,  whereas  a  single  day, 
as  with  us,  was  set  apart  for  religious  ob- 
servance, the  merry-making  lasted  through 
seven,  thus  making  the  septcjii  Saturnalia 
remind  us  again  of  our  festal  week  betwixt 
Christmas  and  New  Year. 

But,  how  immeasurably  grander  the  or- 
igin, how  immeasurably  more  solemn  and 
imposing  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  our 
Christian  holiday,  we  may  read  in  fit  lan- 
guage in  the  great  poets  who  have  sung 
them.  We  may  see  the  contrast,  greater 
by  far  than  the  parallel,  in  Milton's  match- 
less scene,  where  glittering  ranks  of  "  helm- 
ed Cherubim  and  sworded  Seraphim"  fill 
the  heavens  on  high,  while  beneath  and 

— All  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-harnessed  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

Or,  with  Tennyson,  we  may  hear  the  Christ- 
mas bells  "  from  hill  to  hill  answer  each 
other  in  the  mist." 

Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind 
That  now  dilate  and  now  decrease 
Peace  and  good-will,  good-will  and  peace, 
Peace  and  good-will  to  all  mankind. 

When  these  lines  reach  the  reader,  every- 
thing will  wear,  or  seem  to  wear,  a  holiday 
guise.  Holly  and  evergreen  will  betoken 
approaching  Christmas ;  the  festal  trees 
will  have  been  cut  down  and  will  stand 
ready  for  use ;  home  and  church  will  be 
putting  on  their  Christmas  wreaths  and 
garlands  ;  shops  will  be  decked  in  gay  at- 
tire, brimming  with  holiday  gifts  ;  bells 
will  be  attuned  for  Christmas  chimes  ;  con- 
fectioners and  cooks  will  be  up  to  their  eyes 
in  measureless  Christmas  sweetmeats,  and 
toy-makers  will  be  laboring  night  and  day 
— in  brief,  the  holidays  will  be  close  at 
hand,  and  all  the  world  be  ready  to  give  and 
take  the  Christmas  salutation — 

And  wish  you%ealth  and  love  and  mirtli 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth, 

Be  this,  good  fi-iends,  our  carol  still — 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth 

To  men  of  gentle  will. 

Philip  Quilibet. 
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A    GLANCE   AT   NEW   BOOKS. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  and  ambi- 
tious illustrated  books  ever  issued  from  an 
American  press,  is  the  illustrated  edition 
of  Dr.  Holland's  "  Kathrina."  There  are 
seventy  drawings  in  all,  of  which  Mr.  W.  J. 
Jlcnnessy  has  furnished  sixty-one,  and  Mr. 
C.  C.  Griswold  nine.  The  readers  of  The 
(tALAxy  are  familiar  with  the  work  of 
these  artists.  Mr.  Hennessy's  drawings 
always  exhibit  fine  sentiment  and  a  true 
artistic  sense.  Whatever  may  be  his  faults, 
neither  in  his  drawings  upon  wood  nor  in  his 
paintings  does  he  ever  offer  us  anything 
commonplace,  or  lacking  in  individuality. 
His  style  is  so  characteristic  that  you  dis- 
eover  his  work  as  readily  as  you  recognize 
the  handwriting  of  your  most  familiar  friend. 
That  his  imagination  has  also  varied  ex- 
pression is  shown  in  the  variety  of  treatment 
in  the  large  number  of  drawings  he  has  con- 
tributed to  "  Kathrina  ;  "  though  there  are 
som.e  of  them  we  should  be  disposed  to  criti- 
cise pretty  severely — for  which  purpose  we 
should  select  especially  the  baptism  of  Kath- 
rina, which  is  stiff  and  melodramatic  in  treat- 
ment— yet  they  exhibit,  as  a  whole,  an  even- 
ness of  execution  and  a  sustained  power 
which  we  should  scarcely  look  for  in  the 
viork  of  any  other  American  designer.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  poem  itself  is  not 
one  to  stir  very  profoundly  the  soul  of  an 
artist  so  imaginative  and  suffused  with  sen- 
timent as  Mr.  Hennessy,  he  is  entitled  to 
all  the  praise  of  a  success.  Mr.  Griswold's 
landscapes,  which,  we  are  told,  are  actual 
representations  of  the  Massachusetts  sce- 
nery described  by  Dr.  Hojland,  exhibit  the 
best  style  of  this  true  and  conscientious  art- 
ist. Mr.  Griswold  is  manifestly  rapidly  gain- 
ing great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  pencil  on 
wood,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his 
landscapes  are  the  best  that  any  designer 
now  offers  us.  The  engraving  by  Mr.  Lin- 
ton is  in  the  strong  and  simple  style  of  that 
consummate  engraver.  In  intrusting  their 
drawings  to  him,  Mr.  Ilcnnessy  and  Mr. 
Griswold  were  insured  the  best  expression  it 
was  possible  to  give  their  work  in  the  graven 


wood.  As  a  holiday  book  this  illustrated 
edition  of  "Kathrina"  will  of  course  hold  a 
leading  place. 

Another  handsome  holiday  book  is  the 
illustrated  edition  of  the  "Rural  Poems" 
of  William  Barnes.  The  designs,  of  which 
there  are  twelve  in  all,  are  by  Mr.  Winslow 
Homer  and  Mr.  Hammatt  Billings.  The 
former  artist  easily  leads  in  the  merit  of  his 
drawings.  Mr.  Billings's  work  is  pleasing 
enough,  but  it  does  not  rise  above  the  com- 
monplace. This  any  one  can  readily  prove 
by  comparing,  for  instance,  Mr.  Homer's 
characteristic  design  to  "  Not  Far  to  Go," 
the  poem  on  page  51,  with  the  best  of  Mr. 
Billings's  work.  The  poems  themselves 
will  appeal  very  successfully  to  the  interest 
of  holiday  purchasers.  They  are  simple 
and  pleasing  and  unaffected,  and  sing  of 
homely  themes. 

Three  new  American  novels;  one, 
entitled  "Dr.  Howell's  Family,"  by  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Goodwin  ;  another,  entitled  "  Syd- 
ney Adriance  ;  or,  Tr3'ing  the  World,"  by 
Amanda  M.  Douglas  ;  and  the  third  called 
"  Hillsboro  Farms,"  by  Sophia  Dickinson 
Cobb,  are  boldly  published  by  Lee  &  Shcp- 
ard.  They  are  all  stories  of  the  American 
life  of  to-day ;  but  neither  of  them  makes 
that  life  seem  very  interesting  or  very  ro- 
mantic ;  nor  do  they  offer  us  any  very  dif- 
ferent illustrations  of  it  from  those  we  have 
grown  accustomed  to  in  the  novels  of  our 
fair  countrywomen.  The  first-named  offers 
a  contrast  between  a  purely  fashionable 
woman,  Mrs.  Howell,  and  her  husband. 
Dr.  Howell,  a  plain,  large-hearted,  country 
physician,  whose  life  is  in  necessary  antag- 
onism to  the  frivolity  and  selfishness  of  that 
of  his  wife.  There  are  also  two  daughters 
introduced,  one  sympathizing  with  the 
mother,  and  the  other,  of  course,  with  the 
father;  and  there  is  besides,  a  third  young 
woman,  an  adopted  daughter,  likewise  a 
partisan  of  the  father,  and  consequently  ob- 
noxious to  the  niothcr.     The  love  affairs  of 
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these  three  young  ladies  constitute  the  main 
features  of  the  storv,  which  certainly  has 
many  merits,  lint  the  fashionalile  woman 
of  our  American  society  is  not  altogether 
an  easy  creature  to  draw  ;  and  the  portraits 
our  novelists  give  of  her  arc  rarely  recog- 
nizable. Those  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  Jr., 
are  the  only  ones  we  remember,  that  vividly 
recall  her  to  people  who  have  actually  seen 
her  in  her  drawing-room,  and  not  merely 
in  their  imaginations.  Miss  Douglas's  novel 
"  Sydney  Adriancc,"  does  not  deserve  many 
words.  There  is  a  remarkable  young  wo- 
man, with  a  rich  guardian  who,  of  course, 
turns  out  near  the  end  of  the  book  to  be 
madly  in  love  with  her.  His  name  is  of 
course  St.  something — this  time  St.  John. 
The  third  novel  is  a  New  England  story, 
and  is  written  with  more  than  ordinary 
descriptive  power. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  "  American 
Note-Book,"  which  has  been  published  in 
two  small  volumes  by  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
may  be  described  as  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  a  soul  of  texture  too  fine  and  delicate 
for  the  world's  conflicts,  yet  endowed  with  a 
certain  degree  of  strength  and  persistence. 
Men  of  an  introspective  habit,  like  Haw- 
thorne, rarely  see  themselves,  their  fellows, 
or  nature,  so  clearly  and  truly  as  he  has 
proved  that  he  saw  them  in  his  books,  and 
particularly  in  this  collection  of  the  jottings 
he  made  from  day  to  ciay  in  his  journal. 
One  feels  that  this  diary  is  faithful.  It  re- 
veals the  innermost  depths  of  a  life  which 
few  of  his  contemporaries  understood.  The 
faults  and  weaknesses  of  the  writer  are  nei- 
ther extenuated  nor  made  to  assume  undue 
proportions.  We  come  at  all  points  in  con- 
tact with  a  man  who,  reserved  and  shv  as 
he  was  with  all  but  a  handful  of  intimate 
friends,  dared  to  put  himself,  in  all  of  his 
moods,  fairly  and  honestly  into  his  journal. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  the  man  in 
himself  was  so  rarely  endowed,  this  "  Note- 
Book"  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  publi- 
cations of  the  season.  It  is  a  very  sugges- 
tive book.  The  smallest  thing  does  not  es- 
cape him,  provided  it  shows  character,  which 
he  so  analyzes  and  describes  that  if  we  can- 
not bring  the  persons  themselves  before  our 
mental  vision,  we  can,  at  all  events,  recog- 
nize real  traits.  The  morbid  tone  of  his 
mind  is  perpetually  revealing  itself,  particu- 
larly in  the  short  suggestions  for  thinking 
or  writing  which  abound  in  these  volumes. 
He  dwells  on  the  saddest,  sometimes  the 
most  disgusting  of  themes.     Funerals,  put- 


rificd  bodies,  ghosts,  gradual  suicide,  the 
droiJi^ing  off  of  heads,  the  swallowing  of 
snakes,  revenges  changing  people  into  dev- 
ils, the  various  kinds  of  ruin,  diseases  of 
the  mind,  excruciating  agonies,  poisoning 
witii  sacramental  wine,  ingenious  methods 
of  producing  insanity,  tombstones,  hypocrit- 
ical characters,  the  dancing  of  lunatics,  cor- 
oners' inquests,  and  the  effects  of  disgrace- 
ful crimes — these  are  a  few  of  the  themes 
noted  down  for  possible  contemplation  or 
development  in  the  future.  These  are  re- 
lieved by  the  delightfully  minute  descrip- 
tions of  Hawthorne's  small  attemjits  at  ag- 
riculture, and  of  his  fishing  and  boating  ex- 
cursions. The  glimpses  he  gives  us  into 
the  life  at  the  famous  Brook  Farm  are  also 
exceedingly  interesting. 

George  Stephenson,  the  father  of  the 
great  system  of  railroads  which  has  made 
England  the  workshop  of  the  world,  was 
a  man  who  left  the  best  record  and  mon- 
ument of  himself  in  his  mighty  works. 
Ignorant  of  reading  and  writing  nearly  up 
to  his  maturity,  too  busy  all  his  life  to  leave 
even  the  materials  for  a  biographer,  and 
known  mainly^  up  to  his  maturity,  by  men 
as  ignorant  of  book-learning  as  himself — 
the  task  of  Mr.  Smiles,  who  attemjited,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  to  trace  the  development  of 
Stephenson's  stalwart  character,  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one  ;  but  patient  labor  and 
love  for  his  subject  enabled  hini.  to  do  the 
w"ork  so  well  that  subsequent  editions  have 
been  called  for,  and  each  has  received  care- 
ful revision  and  numerous  additions.  The 
last  is  just  published,  in  a  large  and  hand- 
some octavo  volume,  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, which  is  profusely  illustrated  with  ex- 
cellent wood-cuts,  showing  the  most  nota- 
ble of  the  engineering  achievements,  both  of 
George  Stephenson  and  of  his  scarcely  less 
distinguished  son,  Robert,  whose  best  and 
proudest  monument  is  the  magnificent  Vic- 
toria Bridge  at  Montreal.  They  were  both 
noble  specimens  of  the  "Captains  of  In- 
dustry," whom  Carlyle  eulogizes,  and  tlie 
lives  of  both  are  full  of  stimulus  and  en- 
couragement to  those  who  would  "  nn'x 
brains  with  their  toil,"  and  make  industrial 
callings  honorable  and  fruitful  of  good  to 
mankind. 

"  SoE  Smtth  "  is  a  name  that  has  been 
familiar  enough  for  a  generation  and  more, 
especially  in  the  West  and  South,  where  the 
most  of  his  peripatetic  and  eventful  career 
as    actor    and    manager    has    been    spent 
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There  his  name  is  a  "  household  word," 
whose  mention  is  always  sure  to  provoke 
some  amusing  recollection  or  story.  There 
and  elsewhere  in  this  country  his  "  Theatri- 
cal Management  in  the  West  and  South  for 
Thirty  Years,"  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  will  be  read  with  unmingled  sat- 
isfaction and  amusement.  Actors  are  gen- 
erally wanderers,  but  Sol  Smith  seems  to 
have  had  gypsy  blood  in  his  veins,  from  his 
earliest  boyhood  moving  about  from  place 
to  place,  and  from  one  avocation  to  an- 
other, with  the  most  sublime  faith  in  the 
future,  notwithstanding  his  past  was  strewn 
with  an  almost  unvarying  succession  of 
failures.  Whether  circumstances  lead 
him  to  become  for  the  time,  printer,  editor, 
singer,  actor,  singing-teacher,  preacher, 
doctor,  gambler,  or  manager,  he  cheerfully 
makes  the  most  out  of  the  present,  and  is 
seldom  long  without  some  amusing  advent- 
ure which  to  most  people  would  have  been 
merely  disagreeable.  In  telling  his  own 
story  he  tells  a  good  deal  of  the  history  of 
the  stage  in  this  country,  and  of  many  ac- 
tors, now  famous,  in  their  humble  begin- 
nings. Interspersed  with  the  autobiography 
are  many  humorous  stories  of  life  in  the 
South  and  West,  which  will  be  new  to  most 
of  the  readers  of  the  book.  Mr.  Smith  is 
a  diffuse,  and  not  over-careful  writer,  but 
his  evident  honesty  and  truthfulness,  and 
the  interest  he  seems  to  feel  in  his  own 
stories,  will  commend  his  autobiography. 
There  are  several  illustrations. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros,  as  he  appears 
in  the  accepted  New  England  histories,  was 
by  no  means  an  admirable  character  ;  but 
rather  the  reverse.  Contemporary  chroni- 
clers on  this  side  of  the  water,  however, 
were  not  over-inclined  to  charity  toward 
colonial  governors,  or  averse  to  condemn- 
ing them  in  unmeasured  terms,  regarding 
their  redeeming  personal  traits,  when  there 
were  any,  very  much  as  the  Free  State 
men  of  Kansas  might  have  regarded  the 
virtues  of  one  of  Mr.  Pierce's  or  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan's governors.  Mr.  William  Henry 
Whitmorc,  however,  has  made  diligent 
search  into  the  personal  and  oflicial  life  of 
the  man  who  was  in  turn  governor  of 
all  the  English  colonies  in  America  ;  and  re- 
ports with  apjsarent  candor  that  Sir  Edmund 
was,  for  a  courtier  and  politician,  on  the 
whole,  an  estimable,  worthy,  and  upright 
officer  and  man— a  little  hasty  of  temper, 
perhaps,  but  meaning  to  do  the  right  thing 
so   far   as   he   could    consistently  with  his 


views  of  his  duty  toward  toward  the  Crown, 
whose  policy,  Mr.  Whitmore  says,  the  Gov- 
ernor sought  to  carry  out  inflexibly,  without 
questioning  its  wisdom.  Mr.  Whitmore 
has  treated  his  subject  with  much  antiqua- 
rian ability,  and  historical  students  will  do 
well  to  read  his  "  Memoir,"  which  is  illus- 
trated by  a  good  engraving  of  its  subject,  and 
published  by  T.  R.  Marvin  and  Son,  Bos- 
ton, on  fine,  broad-margined  paper. 

The  fact  that  a  young  Yankee,  only 
seventeen  years  old,  should  have  walked 
"  more  than  a  thousand  miles  "  across  the 
Pampas  and  Cordilleras  of  South  America, 
"  with  an  astonishingly  small  amount  of 
money,"  and  knowing  no  other  than  his 
vernacular  tongue,  was,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
brief  newspaper  mention.  Unfortunately 
tliC  young  Weston  had  an  admiring  friend 
who  deemed  the  journal  of  the  former 
worthy  of  publication,  and  the  result  is  a 
volume,  published  by  Lee  &  .Shepard,  Bos- 
ton, entitled,  "The  Pampas  and  the  An- 
des. A  Thousand  Miles'  Walk  across 
South  America."  By  Nathaniel  H.  Bishop. 
I'here  is  not  enough  of  novelty  or  of  de- 
scriptive interest  in  the  book  to  justify  this 
friend's  advice. 

—  The  works  of  Isaac  Disraeli  are  not 
nearly  so  much  read  now  as  they  were  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago,  but  they  will  never 
be  out  of  date,  and  will  always  be  essential 
to  the  making  up  of  even  a  moderate  col- 
lection of  standard  English  literature.  No 
one  has  investigated  with  more  patient  care 
the  "  Curiosities  "  and  "  Amenities  "  ot  lit- 
erature, the  "  Calamities  and  Quarrels  of 
Authors,"  or  the  "  Literary  Character." 
With  all  of  his  antiquarian  ability  he  never 
becomes  dry  or  tedious,  while,  by  his  evident 
and  earnest  sym])athy  with  those  who 
"  coin  their  brains  for  bread,"  he  wins  and 
retains  the  sympathetic  interest  of  his 
readers.  One  can  take  up  his  books  at  any 
passage  and  be  sure  to  find  something  to 
please  as  well  as  instruct.  Our  remarks 
are  suggested  by  the  library  edition  of  these 
works  recently  printed  by  W.  J.  Widdle- 
ton,  which  is  the  best  for  its  price  we  have 
ever  seen. 

Ir  is  entirely  admissible  for  an  author 
to  give  his  own  autobiography  in  a  novel. 
He  can,  if  he  so  choose,  ideali;:e  his  own 
character  and  adventures,  gloss  over  the 
the  weak  and  bad  points  in  his  career,  and 
invest  himself  with  attributes  which  he  does 
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not  possess.  All  this  is  allowable,  provided 
the  character  is  made  reasonably  consistent, 
and  the  incidents  are  tolerably  probable, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  provided  the 
hero  and  his  actions  are  made  interesting. 
Whether  Captain  Mayne  Reid  has  Udlilled 
these  requirements,  his  last  novel,  entitled 
"The  Child  Wile,"  and  published  by  Shel- 
don &  C(impany,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge.  The  hero  is  evidently  the  author 
himself,  his  name  being  as  near  as  possiljle 
to  that  of  the  author,  while  Captain  Reid's 

frequent  reference  to  the  storming  of  C , 

in  the  Mexican  war ;  to  his  revolutionary 
experience  in  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  1848, 
and  innumerable  other  instances  of  similar 
character,  indicate  the  identity  of  author  and 
hero.  Those  who  want  to  know  Captain 
Reid  as  he  would  like  to  be  known  will  be 
interested  in  the  story. 

]\Iiss  Kate  Field  has  written,  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Redheld  publishes,  a  pamphlet, 
in  which  the  lady  tells  in  her  own  peculiar 
way — which  is  also  an  interesting  way — 
the  story  of  her  experiences  with  that  re- 
markable and  mysterious  personage,  Plan- 
chette.  She  has  experimented  with  evident 
honestv,  with  no  little  shrewdness,  and  with 
[lartial  success  ;  and  has  recorded  the  results. 
Those  who  have  consulted  Planchette,  or 
think  of  doing  so,  will  find  Miss  Field's 
pamphlet  agreeable  reading. 

Gcjon  books  for  children  are  so  rare 
that  we  welcome  one  which  is  so  marked 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  as  i.ouisa 
M.  Alcott's  "  Little  Women,"  published, 
with  several  good  illustrations,  by  Roberts 
Brothers.  The  incidents  are  those  of  every- 
day child-life  ;  the  talk  is  natural  and  child- 
like ;  the  narrative  is  lively,  and  the  moral 
teaching  conveyed  in  a  manner  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  children  who 
read  the  book. 

"  WoonsiDE  and  Sea-side,"  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  is  a  handsome 
holiday  book,  in  which  the  best  pastoral 
poems  of  Bryant,  Tennyson,  Shelley,  Rog- 
ers, Wordsworth,  Barry  Cornwall,  and  of 
other  English  and  American  poets  ;  and  the 
engravings  of  such  artists  as  Foster,  Dal- 
ziel,  Duncan,  and  Wier,  illustrate  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  of  the  sentiments 
which  they  inspire.  It  is  a  well-printed  book, 
but  does  not  especially  distinguish  itself 
from  the  conventional  illustrated  volumes — 
many  of  them  printed  in  England  and  sent 


over  here  in  sheets — which  have  been 
offered  to  holiday  purchasers  lor  several 
years  past. 


Within  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years 
the  reading  public  have  become  critical 
about  books  of  travels,  and  demand  either 
new  and  important  facts  or  unusual  felicity 
of  description.  Wliilc  we  cannot  say  that 
"  Cradle  Lands,"  by  Lady  Herbert,  comes 
fully  up  to  either  of  these  requirements,  it  is 
worth  reading  by  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  descriptions  of  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 
It  is  well  illustrated  and  its  typographical 
execution  does  credit  to  the  Catholic  Pul> 
lication  Society,  whose  imprint  it  bears. 

Mr.  Parke  Godwin  has  been  in  France, 
mostly  in  Paris,  for  several  months.  He 
is  engaged  on  his  "  History  of  France," 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  published 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  His  engagement 
in  editorial  duties  on  the  "  Evening  Post  " 
during  the  war  prevented  his  attention  to 
this  work,  which,  we  believe,  he  intends 
shall  be  his  chief  literary  monument.  We 
learn  that  Mr.  Godwin  has  nearly  completed 
the  second  volume,  and  has  prepared  a 
great  mass  of  material  for  the  third.  To 
Americans  especially  this  history  will  be  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Godwin  is,  in  the  philosophi- 
cal sense  of  the  word,  one  of  the  most 
thorough  and  uncompromising  of  Demo- 
crats, and  his  history  will  be  the  first  in 
which  the  development  of  the  French  as 
a  ]ieoolc.  and  not  as  the  subjects  of  a  suc- 
cession of  dynasties,  will  be  traced  from  an 
American  point  of  view. 

A  CHARMING  book  for  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent, is  the  translation,  from  the  French,  of 
Elie  Sauvage,  of  a  story  whose  English  title 
is  "  The  Little  Gypsy,"  just  published  by 
Robert  Brothers,  Boston,  and  illustrated  by 
I,orenz  Frolich.  A  beautiful  little  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  simijle-hearted,  pious  tailor 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  light  and 
joy  of  the  house,  excites  the  interest  of  a 
strolling  band  of  gypsies,  who  kidnap  her 
and  make  her  sing  and  dance  in  the  cities 
they  visit.  After  long  wanderings  they 
arrive  at  Darmstadt,  where  Mina  excites 
great  admiration  by  her  performances,  and 
especially  that  of  the  young  Cornelius,  after- 
ward famous  as  a  composer.  In  the 
midst  of  a  stampede  caused  by  the  discov- 
ery of  a  pickpocket  among  the  gypsies, 
Mina  escapes,  and  is  picked  up  by  young 
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Cornelius,  who  takes  her  home,  and  has 
her  adopted  into  his  family.  Soon  he 
learns  Mina's  wonderful  talent  for  sincring, 
brings  her  out  in  one  of  his  oratorios,  and 
makes  her  famous.  The  Landgrave  takes 
her  under  his  special  protection,  and  hence- 
forth her  fortune  is  made,  she  finds  her 
l)Oor  parents,  and  shares  with  them  the 
means  acquired  by  her  musical  gifts.  The 
whole  story  is  pleasantly  told  and  will  be 
read  with  absorbing  interest  by  those  for 
for  whom  it  was  specially  written. 


FINE  ARTS. 

THE    ACADEMY    OF    DESIGN. 

The  second  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  makes  more  evi- 
dent than  ever  the  necessity  of  a  pennantnt 
art-gallery  in  New  York,  where  artists  can 
send  their  pictures  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
and  withdraw  them  on  giving  proper  notice. 
The  advantages  which  artists  and  the  pub- 
lic would  reap  from  such  an  institution  are 
obvious.     It  would  at  once  become  popular, 
if  well  managed,   and  if  the  public  under- 
stood that  the   latest  works  of  our  artists 
were  ro  i)e  found  on  its  walls.    Such  a  gallery 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  free,  or  at  least  to 
have  one  free  day  in  every  \veek,  with  only 
a  nominal  charge  for  other  days,  to  defray 
necessary  expenses  ;  for  such  an  mstitution 
ought  to  be  founded  with  special  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  working  classes.     Every 
one  who  has  visited  the  Louvre  on  Sunday, 
or  the  galleries  of  Munich,   Dresden,  and 
Florence,  knows  how  keenly  working  peo- 
ple enjoy  the  sight  of  pictures.     On  such 
days  they  flock  in  crowds  to  the  galleries, 
and  no  one  ever  has  occasion  to  complain 
of  their  behavior  there.     Indeed,  they  gen- 
erally behave  much  better  than  many  who 
reckon    themselves    their    superiors.       The 
housemaid,  the  cook,  the  laboring  man,  the 
soldier,   the   beggar,  all  go,  with  lover   or 
sweetheart,  and  stroll  quietly  and  decorously 
through  the  ample  galleries.     And  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  many  of  these  common  peo- 
ple learn  enough  to  bee  ime  really  discrim- 
inating in  regard  to  pictures,  and  rarely  be- 
stow admiration  on  worthless  or  indifferent 
things. 

In  order  to  be  made  popular,  such  a  gal- 
lery ought  to  receive  the  hearty  support  of 
our  artists.  Until  recently  they  shut  them- 
selves up  too  closely  in  their  studios,  and 
avoided  contact  with  the  public  as  much  as 
possible.  The  result  was  that  they  were  al- 
most unknown  outside  of  the  small   culti- 


vated class  that  understood  art  and  loved 
pictures.  The  pleasant  studio  receptions 
inaugurated  by  the  Tenth  street  artists  served 
in  a  great  measure  to  correct  this  evil,  by 
making  artists  and  the  public  acquainted 
with  each  other.  But  there  is  still  an  una- 
voidable feeling  of  exclusiveness  about  these 
receptions  which  keeps  away  many  people 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  enter  a  public 
gallery,  if  one  were  open  to  them  at  all 
times  or  at  short  intervals. 

Americans  have  always  been  accused  of 
a  mercenary  spirit  iircompatible  with  a  gen- 
erous "  patronage  "  of  art.     The  experience 
of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  goes  far  to 
disprove   the  accusation.      Private  individ- 
uals in  this  country  emulate  Europeans  in 
lavish  expenditure   on  painting  and  sculpt- 
ure— not    always  with  knowledge,   or  great 
refinement    of    taste,    but    with    a    hearti- 
ness that  shows  how  readily  culture  in  art 
might  be  diffused  among  our  people.     But 
something  more  than  private  patronage  is 
needed  ;  and  in  this   country,   where  there 
is  no  royal  bounty  to  be  dispensed,  art-so- 
cieties ought  to  take  the  lead  in  establish- 
ing permanent  picture  galleries  m   all  our 
large  cities.     This  is  especially  the  case  in 
New  York.     It  is  disgraceful   that  the  first 
city  in  America  should  be   dependent   the 
greater  part  of  the  year  on  one  or  two  pic- 
ture dealers  for  access  to  the'  works  of  na- 
tive or  foreign  artists.     This  city  ought  to 
be  the  Venice  of  the  New  World,  not  only 
populous  and  rich  in  merchandise  and  mo- 
ney, but  famous  for  the   nobler  and  more 
enduring  wealth  of  literature  and  art.     Un- 
til she  attain  this,  she  cannot  claim  equal- 
ity with   Paris  or  London,  and  even  the  lit- 
tle cities  of  Munich,  Dresden,  and  Florence 
can  boast  of  treasures  which  all  the  money 
in  New  York  could  not  buy. 

How  long  shall  this  reproach  lie  against 
us .''  Our  artists  should  take  up  this  matter, 
and  push  it  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  No 
fear  but  that  the  public  would  sustain  them. 
The  mismanagement  observable  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  tends  to  lower  American 
art  in  public  estimation.  For  weeks  before 
the  opening  of  the  winter  exhibition,  the 
people  who  strolled  up  and  down  Broadway 
would  step  into  Schaus's  or  Knoedler's  gal- 
lery, and  there  find  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  modern  French  and  German 
art,  free  to  all  who  chose  to  enter  and  ex- 
amine them.  When  the  Academy  was 
thrown  open,  what  a  contrast  was  presented  ! 
The  walls  of  the  .■icvCi-.il  rooms  present  an 
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ahnost  unbrolcen  array  of  what  it  were  higli 
praise  to  term  mediocre  pictures.  In  the 
south  room  there  are  certainly  some  fine 
portraits  by  the  late  Charles  Loring  EUiotc, 
thou'fh  the  collection  does  not  include  the 

O 

best  specimens  of  his  genius  ;  and  the  late 
Emanuel  Leutze  is  also  very  well  repre- 
sented in  the  same  room.  Besides  these 
collections  there  is  very  little  in  the  exhibi- 
tion to  interest  the  visitor.  Yet  certainly 
there  are  enough  good  pictures  in  New  York 
to  make  out  a  new  and  interesting  exhibi- 
tion twice  a  year.  To  hang  such  a  lot  of 
rubbish  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  was 
an  insult  to  the  public.  How  absurd  was  it 
to  give  place  to  Prof  Morse's  wonderful 
"  historical  "  painting  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1S23  !  Many  an  old  tavern 
sign-board  has  higher  claims  to  art  than 
this  huge  piece  of  ruined  canvas  ;  indeed, 
many  of  the  pictures  which  the  hanging 
committee  have  esteemed  worthy  of  a  place 
on  their  walls  remind  one  forcibly  of  the 
faded  and  weather-beaten  sign-boards  that 
used  to  swing  on  high  posts  before  tavern 
doors. 

Tliis  sort  of  management  is  ruinous,  and 
if  allowed  to  continue  will  run  the  Academy 
down,  and  react  on  the  artists  themselves. 
Alieady  matters  have  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  many  eminent  artists  refuse  to  send 
their  works  to  the  Academy.  This  is  going 
to  the  other  extreme.  All  the  artists  should 
work  together  in  the  attempt  to  give  the 
Academy  a  higher  position  than  it  has  ever 
occupied  before,  and  to  extend  the  circle  of 
its  influence. 

THE   WATEK-COLOR    SOCIETY. 

Before  the  next  number  of  The  Galaxy 
goes  to  press,  the  American  Society  of  Wa- 
ter-Color Painters  will  be  ready  with  their 
exhibition,  which  will  take  place  in  the 
Academy  of  Design.  From  present  appear- 
ances, the  exhibition  will  be  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  kind  ever  made  in 
this  country.  The  art  of  water-color  paint- 
ing seems  to  have  taken  root  among  our  art- 
ists. The  public  also  begin  to  understand 
and  like  it  better,  and  there  is  now  ground 
for  believing  that,  within  a  very  short  time, 
our  New  York  society  will  not  only  become 
firmly  established  itself,  but  have  branches 
and  au.xiliaries  in  other  cities. 

S.  S.  C. 


"  Madame  Thkrese  ;  or.  The  Volunteci's 
of  '92,"  is  a  translation  from  the  thirteenth 
French  edition  of  a  story  by  MM.  Eick- 
mann  and  Chatrian,  whose  joint  authorship 
of  some  of  the  most  popular  recent  works 
of  French  fiction,  will  deserve  a  separate 
chapter  in  some  future  edition  of  Disraeli's 
"  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  should  the 
late  Premier  of  England  return  to  his 
early  pursuits,  and  bring  his  father's  work 
up  to  the  present  tim.e.  These  modern 
Dromios  ot  literature  have  so  deftly  inter- 
mingled the  separate  threads  of  their  work 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whose  is  the  woof 
and  whose  the  warp.  The  present  unique 
story  is  told  hi  the  simplest  manner  by 
one  who  was  a  boy  at  the  time  of  the 
scenes  described,  and  lived  in  a  little  village 
in  the  midst  of  the  German  Vosges,  with 
his  uncle.  Dr.  Jacob  Wagner,  a  philanthro- 
pic old  doctor,  a  philosopher,  and  a  lover 
of  peace,  but  ready  to  be  awakened  by  that 
great  volcanic  movement  which  began  to 
upheave  all  Europe  in  1792.  Without  any 
apparent  purpose  of  making  the  novel  his- 
torical, the  authors  give,  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  village  discussions  over  the 
ominous  rising  of  the  French  people,  and 
of  the  military  movements  and  spirited  en- 
gagements which  sweep  ruthlessly  over  the 
quiet  village,  a  glance  into  the  strange, 
unsettled  life  of  the  time,  which  brings  it 
before  us  with  wonderful  reality  and  dis- 
tinctness. Madame  Therese  is  a  vivandiere 
of  rare  elevation  of  character,  who  is  left 
for  dead  in  the  streets  of  the  village,  after 
a  fierce  conflict  in  which  her  soldier  co -i- 
rades  are  engaged  with  the  Austrian  troops, 
and  rescued  by  the  good  Dr.  Wagner  from 
the  inhumanity  of  the  villagers  and  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Austiians.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner  &  Company. 

If  "the  blood  of  tlie  martyrs  is  the  seed 
of  the  church"  the  Roman  Catholic  Chinch 
is  entitled  to  the  hold  it  has  on  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Irish  people.  Those  who  would 
like  to  read  the  dreary  records  of  relig- 
ious persecution  they  have  suffered,  will 
find  sickening  proof  of  this  in  the  large 
and  finely  printed  volume,  (the  Catholic 
Publication  Society)  entitled  "Memorials 
of  those  who  Suffered  for  the  Catholic  Faith 
in  Ireland,  in  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeentli, 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries,"  and  compiled 
by  Mylcs  O'Reilly,  H.  A.,  f.L.  D. 
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—  It   makes    one   think   of    "  good   old 
times  "  in  electioneering,  to  read  of  the  way 
the  Raleigh  district  in  North   Carolina  was 
canvassed   at  the   late  election  ;  and  one's 
sympathies    are  quite  divided   between  the 
successful  and  the'  defeated  candidate.     The 
latter  is  described  by  a  political  opponent 
as   "the    ablest    leader    in    his   party,"  one 
*'  whose  character  was  above  reproach,  and 
wliose  efforts  were  constant  and  indefatiga- 
ble."    That  the  latter  eulogium,  at  least,  is 
deserved,  may  be  gathered  from  what  fol- 
lows in  the  account,  namely,  that  "  Colonel 
Rogers  visited  almost  every  house  in  the  dis- 
trict, speaking  kind  words  to  the  mothers, 
and   hissing,    loithoiit    regard    to   color,    the 
ihildrc}!.''''      Now,   if  our  readers    will    just 
cast  up  the  number  of  houses  in  their  own 
Co.'gressional  districts  (for  the  districts  are 
substantially  equal  in  population)  and  then 
estimate  what  it  was  to  "  visit  almost  every 
house  "  and  to  "  kiss  all  the  children,  with- 
out regard  to  color,"  they  may  calculate  on 
the  amount  of  osculation  which  the  gallant 
Colonel  performed.     We  repeat  that  he  de- 
serves to  have  his  "  efforts "  described  as 
'•  constant   and  indefatigable."     In  history, 
we  have  all  heard  of  those  famous  election- 
eering  tours    made    by    English    ladies    of 
duality,  when  they  stewed  gruel  for   all  the 
sick,  and  to  the  men  gave  that  most  irre- 
sistible of  bribes,  a  kiss  for  a  vote.     Never- 
theless,   we    think   the    Colonel's    devotion 
was,  upon  the  whole,  more  heroic.     Pick- 
wick furnishes  us  with  a  precedent  or  par- 
allel  perhaps   somewhat   more  apt   to  the 
present    than  any  we  now  think  of.      ^Ye 
mean  that  famous  Eatanswill  election  where 
Mr.   Slumkcy   "stood,"    and  where,  when 
the  twenty  "  washed  men  "  had  been  shaken 
loy  the  hand,  the  six   childreii-in-arms  were 
brought  on  to  the  scene.     "  '  He  has  patted 
the  babies  on  the  head,'  said  Mr.  Perker, 
trembling  with  anxiety.     A  roar  of  applause 
rent  the  aii.     'He  has  kissed  one  of  'cm,' 
exclaimed  the  delighted  little  man.     A  sec- 
ond     roar.        '  He    has     kissed    another,' 
gasped  the  excited  manager.     A  third  roar. 
'  He''s    kissing  ^cm  all,''    screamed    the    en- 
thusiastic   little    gentleman."     In    all    this, 
however,    we    see  nothing     more     "inde- 
fatigable "  than  in  Colonel  Rogers's  case.  It 


is  only  lamentable  that  so  much  kissing 
(without  regard  to  color)  was  done  to  no 
purpose.  It  is  only  lamentable  that  he  could 
not  be  "  made  immortal  by  a  kiss " — for 
certainly  he  was  more  profuse  with  these 
tokens  even  than  Shakespeare's  river 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage. 

But  like  Cato,  the  Colonel  may  reflect  that 
'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronius ;  we'll  deserve  it 


—  Thf.re  has  been  much  said,  of  late,  re- 
garding the  fortune  (or  absence  of  fortune) 
left  by  poor  Artemus  Ward  at  his  untimely 
death.  Different  sums  have  been  mentioned 
by  people  interested  in  his  estate,  as  the 
real  amount  of  his  assets ;  but  all  agree 
that  this,  in  any  case,  is  smaller  than  his 
great  reputation  and  his  abilities  deserved. 
The  object  of  inquiry  is,  of  course,  to  know 
how  much  property  will  be  left  to  those  de- 
pendent on  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  so 
tenderly  devoted.  It  has  occurred  to  us 
that  there  is  one  way  in  which  an  increase 
of  this  sum  could  be  secured  to  his  heirs. 
I.et  a  new  and  good  edition  of  his  writings 
be  printed  ;  let  it  be  published  by  a  firm  of 
known  reputation  for  honor  and  generosity  ; 
let  it  be  handsomely  printed,  as  is  becoming 
to  this  racy  American  humorist,  and  not  in 
the  cheap,  repulsive  style  of  the  present 
edition  of  his  books  ;  let  the  edition  be  au- 
thorized, so  that  we  may  all  trust  it  ;  let  it 
be  complete,  containing  the  contributions  to 
"  Punch,"  and  all  his  later  papers,  with  all 
the  fugitive  pieces,  comic  advertisements, 
lectures,  and  so  forth,  which  have  ever  been 
published  ;  let  a  judicious  selection  be  made, 
by  a  competent  editor  and  personal  friend, 
from  his  unpublished  writings  and  from  any 
scraps  left  in  his  portfolio  ;  let  there  \vt  no 
illustrations,  or  else  something  good,  and 
not  those  vile  wood-cuts  hitherto  given  with 
the  writings  of  Artemus  ;  in  one  word,  let 
us  at  last  have  a  compact  edition  worthy  of 
the  man.  If  this  could  be  accomj^lished,  it 
would  render  a  good  service  both  to  the 
public  and  to  those  who  look  to  the  estate 
of  the  humorist  for  support.  If  it  cannot 
be  done  here,  we  hope  it  will  be  in  England. 
But  we  should  like  to  know  what  the  ob- 
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stacle  is,  if  any  there  be,  to  doing  it  here. 
We  do  not  believe  that  his  countrymen  or 
his  friends  across  the  water  have  yet  forgot- 
ten "delicious  Artemus,"  as  Charles  Reade 
calls  him  ;  and  we  believe  a  neat  volume  of 
his  works,  complete  and  final  in  matter,  is- 
sued in  handsome  and  generous  style,  and 
with  the  assurance  that  its  profits  would  go 
to  his  family,  would  find  a  large  sale. 


—  A  VERY  good  suggestion  has  been  made 
by  the  "  Boston  Transcript,"  namely,  that 
the  police,  with  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  shall  take  measures  "  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  nuisance  of  those  caterwauling  little 
Italian  children  who  infest  our  streets,  and 
rasp  away  at  their  fiddles  upside  down." 
We  would  go  further,  and  make  it  the  duty 
of  the  police  and  of  city  authorities  in  gen- 
eral to  overhaul  all  the  begging  community, 
and  to  punish  those  who  are  not  objects  of 
charity.  The  truth  is  that,  in  large  cities, 
certain  greedy  "  masters  "  organize  a  regu- 
lar winter's  campaign,  to  dupe  the  senti- 
ment and  to  plunder  the  pockets  of  the 
sympathetic  and  charitable.  They  take 
special  care  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  their 
employ,  to  whom  they  let  out  organs,  fid- 
dles, or  other  falsely-called  "  musical  instru- 
ments," or  whom  they  establish  with  combs, 
shoe-strings,  and  other  petty  articles  for 
sale  in  the  streets,  shall  be  clad  as  thinly 
as  possible,  and  shall  toil  as  late  as  possible, 
so  that  they  may  in  every  way  work  on  the 
feelings  of  the  kindly.  The  question  of  the 
common  beggars  is  different,  and  brings 
different  considerations  to  bear  ;  but  the 
musical  and  trading  children,  instructed  to 
beg  as  they  trade  and  play,  ought  not  to  be 
endured.  We  dislike  to  take  what  appears 
to  be  the  uncharitable  side  in  such  matters  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  question  of  charity  at  all,  be- 
cause only  the  greedy  masters  profit  by  this 
sort  of  public  benevolence  ;  and  the  more 
irresistible  is  the  piteous  condition  of  the 
children,  the  more  comfortless  and  wretched 
are  these  latter  made  to  look. 


—  "  How  can  a  woman  so  sensible  as 
you  adopt  such  a  piece  of  affectation  as 
that  Grecian  Bend  style  of  walking  ? " 
asked  a  gentleman  the  other  evening,  of  an 
intelligent  lady  with  whom  he  was  fa- 
miliar. "  It  is  not  affectation,"  was  the 
answer  ;  "  look  at  these  heels,"  she  added, 
extending  her  foot,  "  and  tell  me  how  I 
can  walk  any  other  way."  And  sure 
enough,  how  could  she,  poor  thing.     There 


from  under  her  skirts  peeped  a  foot,  natur- 
ally pretty,  but  dreadfully  deformed  by  a 
high  and  narrow  heel  that,  with  vulgar  im- 
pertinence, had  ]Hished  itself  beyond  its 
proper  jjlace,  until  it  rested  fairly  under  the 
instep,  and  threw  the  body  inevitably  for- 
ward in  standing  Certainly  she  must  wear 
such  shoes  ;  for  aie  they  not  the  style  i" — 
and  wearing  them,  there  was  no  escape  from 
the  awkward  and  constrained  manner  of 
walking  which  is  so  ridiculed  in  cartoon  and 
caricature.  "  I  don't  bend  any  more  than 
I  can  help,"  she  exclaimed,  plaintively ; 
"  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  carry  myself  in 
such  an  absurd  style  as  many  of  the  ladies 
you  see  upon  the  street."  No  doubt  many 
are  merely  imitating  the  fashionable  walk, 
and  like  all  imitators,  overdo  ;  but  the  origin 
of  the  Grecian  bend  is  in  the  present  style 
of  fashionable  shoes.  "  So  this  only  have 
I  found,  that  God  hath  made  them  upright, 
but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions." 


—  Mr.  Mark  Lemon  is  now  giving  his 
"  readings  in  costume,"  in  England,  and 
their  peculiarity  is  that,  while  all  the  dresses 
are  studied  with  historical  accuracy,  scenery 
is  left  out  altogether.  This  novelty  may  be 
an  unavoidable  reaction  against  the  overbear- 
ing part  played  by  theatrical  machinery  in  our 
day  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  be,  after  all,  an 
excess  in  the  other  direction.  W'hy  dress 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  character,  without 
making  all  the  surroundings  as  nearly  as 
jiossible  like  those  required  by  the  play  ? 
If  Richard  and  Richmond  can  be  clad  in 
make-believe  armor  (they  would  hardly  un- 
dertake the  weight  actually  borne  by  the 
real  rivals,)  why  should  they  fight  in  front 
of  a  scrap  of  a  poster  labelled  "  Busworth 
Field  ?  "  If  tliere  is  an  attempt  at  illusion 
in  costume,  why  so  sedulous  an  attempt  to 
destroy  it  in  scenery  ?  It  seems  to  us 
(judging  of  course,  without  having  seen  the 
performance)  that,  in  protesting  against  the 
claptrap  of  the  stage,  Mr.  Lemon  goes  to 
the  other  extreme.  Or,  to  put  our  com- 
ment more  correctly,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  attempt  so  often  made  to  turn  tlie 
"  reading "  into  a  drama  and  the  play 
into  a  reading,  is  always  unnatural.  The 
force  of  a  single  reader's  or  actor's  talent 
may  hold  it  up  for  a  time,  but  it  is  force 
misdirected  and  wasted,  and  the  attempt 
never  lasts  long.  It  is  the  same  mistake  as 
the  effort  to  level  the  distinction  between 
the  concert  and  the  opera — making  both 
very  unsatisfactory   affairs.      The   reading-     • 
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desk  has  its  advantage,  and  so  has  the 
stage  ;  but  the  two  cannot  well  be  joined 
by  mechanical  contrivance.  We  admit  that, 
as  an  American  dramatist  has  said,  the  ma- 
chinist now  has  more  to  do  with  the  success 
of  a  play  than  the  playwright ;  but  the 
remedy,  if  one  be  needed,  is  hardly,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  one  essayed  by  Mr. 
Lemon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ADMIRAL  BELL. 

In  the  November  number  of  The  Ga- 
LA.XY  Mr.  Pollard  has  paid  a  well  deserved 
tribute  lo  the  memory  of  a  gallant  officer  of 
our  Navy,  but,  in  so  doing,  he  has  done  in- 
justice to  the  services  of  another  officer 
equally  gallant.  In  the  account  of  the  at- 
tack on  the  Barrier  Forts  on  the  Canton 
River,  China,  it  is  stated  that  Admiral  Bell 
"  avenged  an  insult  on  the  American  flag, 
etc.,"  and  the  part  taken  in  that  action  by 
Admiral  (then  Commander)  A.  H.  Foote,  is 
entirely  overlooked.  The  trutli  is  that  it 
was  Foote  who  urged  that  an  attack  on  the 
forts  was  necessary  to  avenge  the  insult  to 
our  flag — Bell  being  of  the  same  opinion. 
Commander  Foote  was  on  his  way  to  Can- 
ton in  the  cutter  of  the  "  Portsmouth  "  (the 
ship  he  commanded),  when  he  was  fired  on 
several  times  by  the  forts.  He  turned  back, 
and  went  at  once  on  board  the  "  San  Ja- 
cinto "  (the  flag-ship,  of  which  Bell  was  cap- 
tain), where  he  proposed  to  Commodore 
Armstrong  to  go  up  the  river  with  the  ves- 
sels and  attack  the  forts.  The  Commodore 
was  at  first  opposed  to  such  energetic  pro- 
ceedings, and  wished  to  try  milder  measures 
— diplomatic  correspondence  —  but  Foote 
insisted  that,  unless  he  acted  promptlv,  the 
American  flag  would  be  disgraced  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  foreign  powers,  saying,  "  Cor- 
respond with  your  guns.  Commodore,  that  is 
the  only  way  to  settle  this  difficulty." 

Bell,  who  was  present  at  the  interview, 
agreed  with  him,  and  Armstrong  finally  con- 
sented that  an  attack  should  be  made.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  "  Portsmouth  "  and  "  Levant  " 
proceeded  up  the  river,  anchored  off  the 
forts,  and,  after  three  days'  sharp  firing,  cap- 
tured all  four  of  them.  The  "  San  Jacin- 
to" drew  too  much  water  to  ascend  the 
river,  and,  during  the  first  day's  action. 
Commander  Bell  took  command  of  the 
"  levant,"  in  the  absence  of  her  captain, 
Commander  William  Smith,  who  was  sta- 
tioned at  Canton,  in  cliargc  of  a  body  of 


sailors  and  marines.  The  "  Levant,"  how- 
ever, having  run  aground,  could  not  be 
brought  into  position  this  day.  The  second 
day  she  got  afloat,  and  her  commanding  of- 
ficer having  returned  aboard,  Commander 
Bell  went  on  board  the  "  Portsmouth," 
where  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  action  ;  and,  when 
the  forts  were  captured,  he  superintended 
the  mining,  and  blew  them  up. 

These  ai-e  the  facts  ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  credit  of  the  affair  evidently  be- 
longs to  Foote,  who  was  the  senior  officer  un- 
der Armstrong,  and  who  commanded  the  at- 
tacking force  during  the  whole  engagement, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  day,  when  the 
Commodore  was  on  board  the  "  Ports- 
mouth." 

In  making  this  statement,  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  detract  from  the  services  of  Admiral 
Bell,  but  I  wish  to  do  justice  to  Admiral 
Foote  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that,  if  Admiral  Bell 
could  have  read  the  "  Story  of  a  Hero,"  he 
would  himself  have  made  the  same  correc- 
tions. 

W.  H.  M. 


WOMEN  AS   PHYSICIANS. 

U.N'IVERSITV  OF  BuFFALO,    NoV.  26,    1S6S. 

To  Mary  A.  E.  Wager. 

My  Dear  M.A.DAM  :  I  have  read  your  pa- 
per on  "  Women  as  Physicians,"  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  The  Galaxy,  with  great 
pleasm-e  ;  but  I  beg  to  take  the  liberty  of 
setting  you  right  on  some  points  where  you 
are  in  error. 

In  November,  1847,  I   received  a  letter, 
wliile  engaged  in  my  course  of  lectures  in 
the  Geneva  Medical  College  (N.  Y.),  from 
my  friend   S.  H.  Dickson,  M.  D.,  then  one 
of  the  Professors  in  the  "  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,"  in  behalf  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Black- 
well.     The  purport   of  the  letter  was,  that 
Miss  B.  had  studied  medicine  in  his  oflice, 
and  under  his  direction,  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
for  three  years,  during  which   time  she  had 
exhibited    reniarkable    industry,    persever- 
ance, and  talent ;  that  she  was  anxious  to 
attend  the  courses  of  instruction  in  some  of 
our  medical  colleges,  and  graduate  ;  that  she 
had  applied  for  admission  at  all  of  the  char- 
tered medical  schools  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,   and   Boston,  and   had  been  refused 
admittance  ;  and  that   he  would  feel  under 
great  personal  obligations  to  me  if  I  wouid 
procure  her  admission  to  the  lectures  in  tlie 
Geneva  Medical  College.     Now,  as  I  had 
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always  been  an  advocate  of  the  medical 
training  of  talented  females  for  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  I  immediately  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  placed 
Professor  Dixon's  letter  before  them,  and 
advocated  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
admitting  Miss  Blackwell  to  our  respective 
courses  of  lectures.  The  proposition  was 
generally  opposed,  as  being  a  new  and  dan- 
gerous experiment,  and  might  lead  to  seri- 
ous disturbance  and  disorder ;  that  it  was 
unprecedented  and  would  not  be  sanctioned 
by  the  medical  profession  generally.  I, 
however,  stated  to  them  the  case  of  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  in  New  York,  whose 
young  wife,  about  to  become  a  mother,  re- 
fused to  be  attended  by  any  accoucheur  of 
the  male  sex  ;  and,  as  there  were  no  edu- 
cated female  obstetricians  in  the  city,  he  de- 
sired to  receive  such  instruction  from  me, 
and  attendance  on  two  or  three  cases,  as 
niiglit  qualify  him  to  officiate  in  person, 
without  calling  in  any  one  else  ;  that  I  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  that  he  attended 
his  wife  in  her  confinement  with  perfect 
success.  At  last  it  was  agieed  I  should  lay 
the  matter  before  the  students,  at  the  close 
of  my  next  lecture,  and  if  they  would  pledge 
themselves,  by  a  formal  vote,  to  treat  Miss 
B.  like  a  lady  and  invite  her  to  join  the 
class,  they  would  yield  their  objections  and 
allow  her  to  come  on.  This  I  did,  the  class 
appointing  Mr.  Hill — now  Dr.  Hill,  of  Buf- 
falo— chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  matter  was  seriously  debated /ri?  and 
con  for  an  hour  or  more  ;  at  length  a  vote 
was  called  for,  and  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  empower  me  to  write  to  Miss  B. 
and  pledge  the  honor  of  the  class  that  if  she 
would  com_e  on  she  would  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  and  respect,  and  should 
have  no  cause  of  regret  in  so  doing.  This 
was  done.  Miss  B.  came  to  Geneva,  attend- 
ed two  full  courses  of  lectures,  and  so  far 
as  I  ever  heard,  was  invariably  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect  and  consideration.  She 
greatly  distinguished  herself,  particularly  in 
anatomy  and  physiology,  being,  by  far,  the 
best  anatomist  in  the  college,  and  before  she 
graduated,  was  qualified  to  fill  with  eclat, 
a  professional  chair  in  either  of  those  de- 
partments, in  any  medical  college  in  the 
land.  Your  description  of  her  deportment 
while  attending  is,  in  general,  accurate,  but 
I  think  you  mistake  in  saying  that  any  in- 
sult was  ever  offered  her.  Had  such  been 
the  case,  I  must  have  heard  of  it.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  some   note  wiis  thrown 


or  handed  to  her ;  as  the  note  fell  to  the 
floor  and  was  not  perused  by  her,  it  is 
hardly  right,  I  think,  to  construe  it  as  con- 
taining "some  gross  raillery."  I  venture  to 
say,  without  further  and  positive  proof,  that 
no  such  note,  with  such  intent,  was  ever 
thrown  or  handed  to  her.  Every  student 
had  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  abstain 
from  any  such  act,  and  I  assume,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  proper  evidence,  that  no  such 
act  was  committed.  I  recollect  the  occur- 
rence of  a  note  being  thrown  to  her,  and  the 
action  of  the  class,  supposing  that  some  in- 
sult was  intended,  but  there  was  no  proof 
whatever  that  such  was  the  design. 

You  err,  also,  in  calling  me  the  "  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,"  and  as  having  conferred 
on  her  the  diploma.  The  president  in  ques- 
tion was  the  late  Benjamin  Hale,  D.  D.  I 
had  the  honor  of  delivering  the  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  class  ;  in  which  I  paiticularly 
alluded  to  Miss  Blackwell  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  our  pupils,  and  destined  to 
confer  honor  on  the  profession  and  on  her 
sex — as  Mesdames  Boivin  and  La  Chape  le 
had  done  before  her  ;  congratulating  her  on 
her  success,  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
this  was  initiating  a  movement  which  would 
result  in  the  more  general  education  of 
females  for  the  medical  profession.  You 
have  quoted  very  accurati,ly  my  language 
in  my  closmg  address,  only  erring  in  calling 
me  the  "  President  of  the  College." 

The  speech  you  put  into  Miss  Blackwell's 
mouth  was  delivered  by  her  on  receiving 
her  diploma  from  President  Hale,  which 
preceded  my  closing  address.  You  give  it 
verbatim  as  it  was  pronounced.  Your  ac- 
count of  my  visit  to  the  Philadelphia  medi- 
cal schools  with  Miss  Blackwell  is  also 
cpiite  accurate.  I  was  anxious  to  show  my 
medical  friends  a  specimen  brick  of  that 
noble  structure,  in  which  the  future  woman 
of  America  was  to  constitute  an  integral  and 
component  part.  I  cannot  say  that  our  re- 
ception was  flattering.  Indeed,  some  would 
have  thought  it  quite  the  contrary.  Pro- 
fessor Wood  absolutely  refused  to  present 
her  before  his  class,  or  even  allow  her  to 
attend  his  lecture,  except  in  a  small  room 
adjoining,  where  she  could  hear  the  lecture 
without  being  seen,  as  you  have  stated. 
The  occasion  was  too  singular  for  Dr. 
Chapman  to  pass  it  by,  without  some  of  his 
characteristic  witticisms,  to  promote  the 
hilarity  and  laughter  of  his  class.  The  re- 
marks ot  the  Professor  were  so  genial,  so 
jocose,   and   so    extravagantly  gallant    and 
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laudator)',  though  somewhat  indelicate  and 
calculated  to  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
an  unsophisticated  young  lady,  that  I  hardly 
knew  whether  to  be  glad  or  to  regret  intro- 
ducing m.-^  protegee  to  the  Doctor.  But  it  all 
passed  off  pleasantly,  and  Dr.  Blackwell 
was  treated  with  all  proper  respect  and  con- 
sideration by  the  Faculties  generally.  It 
is  true,  as  you  say,  that  "  Miss  Elizabeth 
Blackwell  was  the  first  woman  who  had  re- 
ceived legally  and  officially  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  ; "  and  whatever  honor 
attaches  to  the  fact,  I  think  I  may  alone 
claim  that  honor  as  due  to  myself.  I  have 
since  watched  the  professional  career  of 
Miss  B.  with  pride  and  pleasure. 

In  1849,  I  visited  her  while  an  interne  in 
the  Hospital  of  Maternity  in  Paris,  and  was 
not  surprised  in  finding  her  occupying  the 
very  highest  rank,  and  enjoying  the  perfect 
confidence  of  M.  Dubois,  the  physician  in 
charge  of  the  establishment.  Her  success- 
ful career  as  a  practitioner  of  the  highest 
standing,  since  then,  requii'es  no  comment 
from  me.  Suffice  to  say,  that  m  point  of 
skill,  reputation,  and  success,  she  is  scarcely 
second  to  any  physician  in  the  City  of  New 
York. 

The  year  succeeding  that  when  Miss 
B.  received  her  diploma  from  Geneva  Med- 
ical College,  numerous  applications  were 
made  to  me  as  Dean,  for  the  admission  of 
other  females.  Some  of  these  were  young, 
giddy  girls,  who  were  chiefly  actuated  by  a 
desire  for  notoriety,  and  it  became  quite 
apparent  that  the  case  of  Miss  B.  would 
have  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  not 
as  a  precedent.  This  necessarily  led,  as  I 
supposed  it  would,  to  the  formation  and  es- 
tablishment of  "  Female  Medical  Colleges," 
and    it  was    not    many    years    before  such 


schools  were  created  in  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, and  New  York,  with  a  full  corps  of 
accomplished  medical  teachers.  These 
schools  have  already  graduated  over  three 
hundred  female  practitioners,  who  will  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  male  practitioners,  and  they  supply 
a  want  long  and  extensively  felt  and  la- 
mented by  the  more  intelligent  portion  of 
our  countrywomen. 

When  I  look  back,  I  can  see  no  act  of 
my  life  which  gives  me  more  sincere  pride 
and  self-congratulation  than  the  humble 
part  I  have  borne  in  initiating  this  great 
and  important  reform.  The  "  Code  of 
Ethics  "  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  code  which  regulates  the  profes- 
sional conduct  of  all  American  practitioners 
of  medicine,  makes  no  distinction  of  sex, 
but  allows  every  physipian  to  consult  with 
any  "  respectable,  regularly  educated  practi- 
tioner." This  subject  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed at  the  two  last  annual  meetings,  and 
decided  by  nearly  an  unanimous  vote,  that 
qualification  and  not  sex  should  determine 
the  question. 

It  is  true  that  some  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  still  take  very  narrow  and 
illiberal  views  regarding  this  subject,  and 
talk  learnedly  about  the  sphere  of  wo- 
men, forgetting  that  her  sphere  is  what- 
ever she  can  fill  creditably  and  usefully. 
Woman  is  naturally  a  nurse  and  a  physi- 
cian ;  for  a  good  nurse  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  physician  ;  nature  has  fitted  her 
in  many  respects  for  this  vocation  ;  all  she 
needs  is  the  necessary  knowledge  and  train- 
ing, and  she  will  be  universally  recognized, 
as  the  Sister  of  Charity  is  now,  as  an  angel 
of  mercy. 

Charles  A.  Lee,  M.  D. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

IT  was  a  drowsy,  silent  afternoon  early  in  summer.  The  outlines  of  the 
scarce-clad  trees  showed  lifeless  against  a  neutral-tinted  sky.  The  dull 
white  London  road,  brisk  thoroughfare  in  the  old  coaching  days  to  all  western 
England,  looked  duller  and  whiter  than  usual,  as  it  stretched  away,  without  a 
spot  of  color  to  break  its  monotony,  across  Hounslow  Heath.  Even  the  canal 
seemed  to  drone  in  a  sleepier  voice  than  was  its  wont,  as  it  stagnated  by,  its 
brief  life  spent,  under  the  wilderness  of  poplar,  alder,  and  sycamore  that  grew 
around  the  powder-mills. 

"  Is  my  life  to  be  like  this  ? "  thought  Susan,  as  she  leaned  across  tlie  para- 
pet of  the  little  wayside  bridge,  and  watched,  as  much  as  excessively  short- 
sighted eyes  can  be  said  to  watch,  the  dreary  heath  and  drearier  overshadowed 
stream.  "  Have  warm  suns  and  cheerful  sounds,  like  love  and  home,  and  all 
other  pleasant  things,  gone  clean  away  from  me  forever  ?  Oh,  papa,  if  I  could 
see  you  once — if  my  watching  here  meant  anything  !  If  I  could  hear  your 
voice,  scolding  me,  even — there's  no  one  to  scold  me  any  more — but  hear  it. 
Ah,  I'm  sick  of  silence  !  I  want  papa's  face  to  kiss  ;  I  want  his  arms  to  hold 
me  as  they  used." 

And  now  great  tears  rose  slowly  in  the  short-sighted  eyes  ;  every  tinge  of 
color  ebbed  from  the  childish,  round  cheeks,  and,  with  a  passion  of  pain,  the 
girl  realized  the  irrevocableness  of  her  loss,  the  emptiness  of  a  world  from 
which  her  own  narrow  world  of  love  had  been  newly  blotted.  "  If  he  had  loved 
me  less  I  might  bear  it  !  Oh,  why  was  I  left .''  What  good  was  it  to  leave  me 
in  this  big  world,  where  no  one  will  want  me— no  one  be  fond  of  me  again  till 
I  die?" 

Susan  Fielding  was  seventeen  years  old  on  this  day  when  I  first  bring  her 
before  you,  watching  at  the  spot  where,  ever  since  she  was  a  child  of  six,  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  watch  for  the  return  of  her  father  tcross  the  heath  ; 
and  knowing  that  she  watched  in  vain.  Mr.  Fielding  had  now  been  dead  three 
months.  April  rain  and  May  sunshine  had  already  brought  up  a  thin  green 
covering  over  his  grave  in  Halfont  churchyard.  The  servants  had  got  new 
places — the  house  a  new  tenant.  At  midsummer,  scarce  a  fortnight  hence,  the 
furniture  would  be  sold  and  Susan  have  to  seek  a  home  among  relations  of 
whose  very  existence  she  had  not  known  until  her  father's  death  left  her  deso- 
late. 

Throughout  a  lifetime  of  fifty-four  years,  Mr.  Joseph  Fielding  had  been  a 
man  neither  possessing  nor  wanting  friends — one  of  a  class  rather  more  n\nner- 
ous,  I  suspect,  than  some  genial-minded  people  would  have. us  think.  Unso- 
ciable by  temperament  and  through   long  habit ;    holding   crotchety,  unpopul.-.r 
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opinions  on  every  subject  under  the  .sun  ;  engrossed  with  his  bookselling  at 
]>rentford  during  the  day  ;  engrossed  of  an  evening  with  his  cockney  road-side 
home  ;  his  violin  in  winter,  his  garden  in  summer  ;  where  was  such  a  man — he 
often  observed  this  of  himself — to  make  friends,  and  what  good  would  they  have 
been  to  him  when  made  .-"  He  was  on  terms,  odd  to  say,  with  the  parson  of  the 
parish,  but  with  no  other  soul  the  parish  contained  (I  must  remark,  for  the 
pleasure  of  writing  the  words,  that  the  dear  old  vicar  of  Halfont  was  a  village 
priest  of  a  type  seldom  to  be  met  with  now — a  village  priest  with  the  untroubled 
belief,  himself,  of  a  little  child,  but  tolerant,  from  fine  breeding  and  wide  culture 
alike,  to  every  variety  of  opinion  among  his  parishioners) ;  once  a  year,  even, 
dined,  with  little  Susan,  at  the  vicarage.  "  Fielding  is  a  queer  fellow,"  the  vicar 
would  say  ;  ''never  comes  to  church,  holds  terribly  wrong  opinions  about  rates 
and  tithes  ;  but  he  and  his  little  girl  dine  with  me  every  Christmas,  and  I 
can't  help  forgiving  him  all  his  wrong-headedness  when  I  hear  them  sing  to- 
gether. If  oar  orthodox  people  only  had  the  divine  voices  of  these  latitudina- 
rians,  what  a  choir  we  might  have  !  " 

And  this  yearly  dining-out  was  the  solitary  dissipation,  the  one  act  of  social 
intercourse  that  broke  Mr.  Fielding's  lonely  existence.  During  the  lifetime  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  he  had  been  brought,  perforce,  if  not  into 
friendliness,  into  some  degree  of  contact  with  his  neighbors. 

Mrs.  Fielding,  a  quiet-tempered  little  woman,  unrivalled  in  her  pastry  and 
damson-cheese,  and  regarding  books  much  as  the  wife  of  an  ironmonger  would 
regard  stoves  or  saucepans,  made  it  a  point  of  faith  to  air  her  best  cap  and  hear 
the  village  gossip  whenever  opportunity  offered  ;  and  on  rare  occasions  would 
prevail  upon  her  husband,  very  miserable  in  his  dress-clothes,  and  with  his 
song-books  and  violin  under  his  arm,  to  accompany  her  to  some  of  the  village 
tea-parties.  After  her  death,  which  happened  when  Susan  was  six  3'ears  of 
age,  he  fell  back  at  once  and  forever  upon  his  own  society.  "The  morose  nature 
of  the  man  showing  itself,"  said  the  village  people  among  whom  he  lived,  and 
yet  from  whose  companionship  he  held  himself  so  utterly,  so  suspiciously  aloof. 

He  fell  back  upon  his  own  society  ;  and  from  the  day  of  his  wife's  burial 
until  that  of  his  own  death,  led  (in  a  roadside  villa,  ten  miles  from  London)  the 
life  of  a  hermit.  And  yet  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Field- 
ing was  a  philosopher,  raised  by  superior  reason  above  the  common  weaknesses 
of  humanity.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  least  philosophical,  most  sensitive 
of  men — as  open  to  offence,  as  famous  for  "  taking  the  law  "  of  everybody,  with 
or  without  provocation,  as  Tom  Touchey  himself.  He  would  no  more  dine  or 
drink  tea  with  a  neighbor  than  he  would  go  to  church  or  abstain  from  openly 
pruning  his  pears  on  a  Sunday  ;  but  let  any  man,  from  the  lord  of  the  manor 
downward,  attempt  to  fire  a  gun  across  the  bookseller's  orchard,  or  fish  in  the 
hundred  feet  of  canal  that  ran  along  the  bottom  of  the  bookseller's  garden,  and 
he  would  speedily  discover  with  what  manner  of  hermit  he  had  to  deal  ! 

"  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  us  all,"  the  old  vicar  would  say,  his  kindly 
optimist  spirit  ever  thinking  the  best  that  could  be  thought  of  every  man.  "  If 
our  social  instincts  don't  show  themselves  in  one  sliape  they  will  in  another. 
Poor  Fielding's  actions  and  lawsuits  and  ejectments  are  just  his  fasliion  of 
holding  communion  with  his  fellows.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  willow- fence 
case  between  him  and  Dicky  Ffrench,  I  believe  he  would  never  have  held  up  his 
head  again  after  his  wife's  death." 

And  possibly  the  vicar  was  right.  Still  a  social  instinct  that  takes  the  form 
of  perpetually  dragging  other  people  into  the  hands  of  lawyers  is  scarcely  one 
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for  ordinary  minci.s  to  npprcciate.  I\Tr.  Fielding  died  ;  and  liis  litllc  daiiglifer 
reaped  the  fruits  of  all  his  long  dissent  from  the  common  opinions  of  the  world. 
A  London  solicitor  whom  she  had  never  seen,  an  uncle  in  France,  whose  name 
she  had  never  lieard,  were  appointed  by  her  father's  will,  as  Susan's  legal  guar- 
dians ;  friends,  with  the  exception  of  her  morning  governess  and  the  vicar,  she 
had  none.  Even  Miss  Jemima  Ffrench,  the  kindest-hearted  old  woman  in  the 
whole  countrv  round,  declared  openly  that  she  could  take  no  interest  in  the  con- 
cerns of  a  man  who,  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  had  embroiled  her  brother  in 
a  lawsuit  about  the  willow  fence  !  For  Mr.  Fielding's  radical  opinions  Miss 
Jemima  had  never  cared  a  straw.  Church  and  state  were  not  going  to  he  up- 
set by  the  half-crazed  notions  of  a  poor  little  Brentford  bookseller.  His  athe- 
ism lay  between  himself  and  his  Maker.  But  to  go  to  law  about  the  willow 
fence,  the  fence  that  the  oldest  people  in  Halfont  would  swear  had  always  be- 
longed to  the  lord  of  the  manor  !  No,  Miss  Jemima  could  not  forgive  him  that. 
And  so  now  that  Joseph  Fielding  lay  dead,  the  querulous  sharp  face,  queru- 
lous no  longer  ;  the  brain,  with  its  oddities  and  disbeliefs,  quiet ;  the  heart, 
with  its  superlicial  hatreds,  its  deep  affections,  cold — not  a  servant  from  the 
great  house  was  sent  to  inquire  for  his  child.  We  pay  these  penalties  for  ec- 
centricity. Men  and  women  will  forgive  us  every  vice,  nay,  every  virtue  that 
they  can  understand.  Some  out-of-the-way  whim,  some  crank  about  a  willow 
fence  will  freeze  Christian  charity  at  its  fount,  even  charity  as  genuine  and  as 
broad  as  Miss  Jemima's. 

"To  inquire."  It  would  have  mattered  nothing  to  Susan  if  every  inhabitant 
of  the  parish,  of  the  county,  had  come  to  inquire  for  her,  to  sympathize  with 
her.  She  mourned  for  her  father,  as  she  had  loved  him  with  her  whole  strength  ; 
mourned  as  these  natures  that  love  through  sheer  physical  necessity  do  mourn  ; 
and  when,  a  month  after  his  burial,  one  of  the  servants  led  her,  p^assive,  to 
morning  service,  her  childish  face  had  so  altered  that  scarcely  a  woman  in  the 
church  could  look  at  her  without  remorseful  tears.  Whatever  Joseph  Fielding 
had  been,  the  child,  they  began  to  recollect,  was  alone  and  friendless  ;  dwind- 
ling, too,  in  another  six  months  would  rest,  hkelier  than  not,  beside  her  parents. 
And  coming  out  of  church,  old  Miss  Ffrench,  a  world  of  contrition  at  her  warm 
heart,  walked  straight  up  to  tlie  forlorn  little  creature's  side,  took  her  hands,  and 
kissed  her  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation.  "I'll  come  to  see  you  this 
evening,  my  dear,  and  I'll  bring  Portia — we  ought  to  have  come  sooner.  Por- 
tia will  cheer  you.  Poor  child,  you  must  not  be  left  to  mourn  by  yourself  any 
longer." 

Portia  came,  and  Susan  was  cheered — not  consoled  ;  two  months  later  you 
see  her  standing  in  her  old  place  on  the  bridge,  weeping  the  old  tears  for  the 
voice,  the  step  she  should  know  no  more — but  cheered  by  the  magnetic  irresist- 
ible influence  that  youthful  laughter,  a  sunny  youthful  presence  must  ever  prove 
to  a  mourner  of  seventeen  !  The  good  old  vicar  had  visited  her,  and 
left  her  spirit  dull  and  crushed  as  he  found  it.  Her  governess  had  read  her  ad- 
monishing lectures  about  the  paganism  of  tliis  sorrow  without  hope,  the  duty 
of  resignation  and  self-control,  in  vain.  Before  she  had  been  five  minutes  in 
the  room  with  Portia,  before  she  had  listened  five  minutes  to  Portia's  airy  chat- 
ter, Susan's  cheeks  actually  began  to  dimple  again  as  they  used.  I  don't  know 
whether,  as  we  grow  older,  we  feel  our  losses  lightened  by  being  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  possession  of  others.  Children — and  Susan,  though  she  was  sev- 
enteen, was  a  child — can  be  lured  out  of  their  sorrows  by  the  sight  of  pretty 
toys,  of  other  children  at  play,  without  an  envious  pang.     The  beautiful  face  in 
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its  tiny  bonnet,  the  soft  peach-colored  silk,  the  little  trinkets,  the  dainty  collar 
and  cuffs  of  this  girlish  visitor  (immensely  bored  by  the  work  of  charity  she  was 
performing)  were  better  medicine  for  her  sad  heart  than  either  physician  or 
parson  could  have  administered. 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  to-morrow  ?  "  she  asked,  very  shyly,  as  her  visitors 
were  leaving.  And  when  Portia  gave  a  careless  promise  to  visit  her  every  day 
• — oh  well,  twice  a  day  "if  it  could  possibly  do  anybody  any  good" — Susan 
Fielding  once  more  felt  that  life  was  not  wholly  and  absolutely  without  flavor. 

The  poor  little  girl  must  love  ;  there  is  the  truth  ;  she  could  no  more  live 
without  loving  than  without  breathing,  and  in  default  of  stronger  support,  her 
arms  stretched  themselves  out  instinctively  to  Portia  Ffrench.  Portia,  who  at 
times  found  the  love  even  of  an  afilianced  lover  a  weight  too  heavy  for  her  ease- 
loving  shoulders  to  sustain  ! 


CHAPTER   II. 

Susan  raised  her  face  at  last,  and  saw  a  man's  figure  standing  about  three 
yards  distant  from  her  on  the  bridge  ;  a  figure  which  her  short-sighted  eyes,  ad- 
ditionally blind  at  this  moment  with  tears,  failed  to  recognize. 

Slie  drew  back  with  a  little  frightened  cry,  and  found  her  hand  taken  and 
held  in  a  firm  warm  grasp. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  pass  me  like  that,  Miss  Susan,  indeed  I'm  not. 
I've  been  watching  here  for  the  last  five  minutes  without  your  knowing  it,  and  I 
say  it's  a  sin  for  you  fret  as  you  do.  As  if — ahem  !  these  things  didn't  happen 
to  all  of  us.  As  if  young  people  musn't  expect  to  survive  their  parents  !  And 
to  say  (yes,  you've  been  talking  aloud)— to  say  that  no  one  will  ever  be  fond  of 
you  again.  Why  shouldn't  lots  of  people  be  fond  of  you  always,  I  should  like 
to  know  ? " 

The  grasp  was  hearty,  the  voice  pleasant,  the  face  of  the  speaker  emphati- 
cally what  would  be  called  a  good  face,  ruddy  of  hue,  well-favored  of  feature, 
open  of  expression.     But  Susan  shrank  away  as  if  she  had  been  hurt. 

"  I  can't  help  fretting,  thank  you,  Mr.  Collinson,  and  I  don't  want  to  make 
any  new  friends.  It's  very  good  of  you  and  Eliza  to  trouble  yourselves  about  me 
as  you  do,  but— but  I  like  to  be  alone."  Saying  this  she  tried,  in  vain,  to  take 
her  hand  from  her  captor's,  then  stood  silent ;  evidently  biding  her  time,  like  a 
frightened  child,  to  break  away  from  him  anew  and  run  home. 

The  j'oung  man  looked  down  with  a  mixed  expression — part  contemptuous 
pity,  part  ardent  tenderness — into  her  face.  In  common  with  most  of  the  people 
about  Halfont,  Tom  Collinson  did  not  consider  Susan  as  over-bright  in  her  in- 
tellect ;  but  he  fancied  her — to  use  his  own  language — as  he  had  never  fancied 
any  woman  during  his  whole  three-and-twenty  years  of  life.  A  vagrant  freak  of 
the  imagination  it  must  be  confessed  ;  Tom  Collinson's  tastes  generally  being 
of  the  earth,  earthy,  and  Susan's  face  one  for  all,  save  the  most  refined  behold- 
ers, to  pass  over  with  careless  notice.  A  delicately  modelled  forehead,  on  which 
the  dark  hair  rests  in  thick  natural  curling  rings,  a  sensitive  full-cut  mouth,  a 
pair  of  grey  eyes,  to  which  extreme  short-sightedness  lends  almost  the  pathetic 
unanswering  look  of  blindness — what  is  there  in  this  pallid  chikl's  face  to  rouse 
the  admiration  of  a  man  to  whom  ruddy  lips,  and  pink  and  while  complexion, 
yes,  and  plenty  of  animal  life  and  audacity,  have  hitherto  been  the  highest 
ideal  of  feminine  charms  ?     Collinson  put  the  question  to  himself  as  lie  looked 
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down  on  Susan's  white,  tear-stained  ciieeks  ;  and  the  only  answer  he  could  get 
was — that  he  did  passionately  admire  it  ;  more,  perhaps,  at  this  very  moment 
when  the  2,irl  stood,  shy  and  unwilling,  and  drawing  her  little  cold  hand  away 
from  his,  than  he  had  done  since  he  first  began  to  lose  his  liead  about  her  at  all. 
The  fact  was  a  tact,  but  inexplicable  ;  save,  indeed,  on  a  favorite  hypothesis  of  the 
vicar's,  namely,  that  in  the  commonest,  coarsest  natures  there  must  exist  some 
one  fine  instinct,  some  latent  affinity  with  superior  sweetness  and  beauty  whicli 
needs  but  the  right  inlluL-nce  at  the  right  moment  to  call  it  forth.  But  this  is 
quite  the  last  explanation  of  his  folly  that  would  have  offered  itself  to  Tom  Col- 
linson's  mind. 

"  If  you  were  to  go  a  little  more  into  company,  I'm  sure  it  would  do  you 
good  ;  Eliza  says  so,  too.  Now,  why  couldn't  you  walk  across  the  heath  and  take 
tea  with  us  sometimes,  and  I'd  meet  you  and  bring  you  back — only  too  glad  of 
the  chance.  Oh,  I  forgot,"  a  distinct  change  was  discernible  in  Collinson"s 
voice,  "  I  quite  forgot  !  You  are  too  much  taken  up  with  your  grand  lord  of  the 
manor  set  to  care  for  Eliza  any  more  !  " 

"You  are  very  good,"  was  Susan's  hesitating  answer,  "and  so  is  Eliza. 
Now  that  the  evenincrs  are  so  Ions:  I  shouldn't  mind  coming  sometimes,  if  vou're 
sure  it  would  be  no  trouble  to  you  to  walk  back  with  me  ?  You  see  the  ser- 
vants have  both  gone  to  their  new  places  and  I've  only  old  Nancy  Wicks, 
from  the  Ffrenches'  lodge,  to  stay  with  me  till  the  sale." 

"  Trouble  !  very  likely  I  should  call  it  trouble  to  walk  with  you,"  answered 
Collinson,  coming  a  step  nearer.  "  As  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  walk  with  you  every 
day  of  my  life,  it  you  would  let  me  !  Now,  this  evening — its  only  just  five  o'clock, 
why  couldn't  you  come  back  with  me  this  evening  ?  We  could  walk  after  tea  to 
the  Firs,  I  have  heard  you  say  you  like  seeing  the  sunset  from  the  Firs,  and — oii, 
well,  there's  no  sun  to  set,  as  it  happens,  but  we  should  have  the  walk  just  the 
same  ;  and  I — I  mean  Eliza  and  I — would  bring  you  back."  He  made  this 
amendment  in  answer  to  the  denial  that  he  saw  was  comins  from  the  ffirl's 
lips. 

"  But  I  am  going  to  spend  this  evening  with  the  Ffrenches,"  said  Susan. 
"  Its  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  asked  to  their  house.  Mr.  Josselin,  the 
gentleman  Portia  is  going  to  marry,  will  be  there  and — and  any  other  evening, 
you  know,  I  could  walk  with  you  and  your  sister." 

The  blood  rose  on  Tom  ColUnson's  face.  "  Eliza  and  I,  of  course,  must 
wait  until  you  have  no  better  engagement  I  "  he  remarked,  bitterly.  "  We 
couldn't,  for  a  moment,  hope  to  keep  you  from  such  fine  company  as  .Mr. 
Josselin's  !  But  you  surprise  me  when  you  say  this  is  the  first  time  you  have 
been  asked  to  the  Ffrenches'  house.  I  thought  you  and  Portia  Ffrench  were 
sworn  friends  ?  called  each  other  by  your  Christian  names,  and  the  rest  of  it  .^  " 

"Portia  has  been  extremely  kind  to  me,"  answered  Susan,  warmly,  "I  had 
never  spoken  to  any  of  the  Ffrenches'  in  my  life — I  suppose  because  papa  and 
Colonel  Ffrench  both  wanted  those  willows  on  the  river  bank — but  when  I  was 
in  my  trouble  old  Miss  Jemima  brought  Portia  to  see  me,  and  I  got  fond  of  her 
at  once,  and  she  told  me  I  might  call  her  Portia,  and  sent  me  a  photograph 
of  herself  next  da}-.  I  haven't  seen  so  very  much  of  her  since."  Susan's  coun- 
tenance lell  as  she  recalled  the  numberless  days  when  she  had  stayed  inchoors, 
expecting  her  new  friend  in  vain.  "  But  then  Portia  has  been  paying  a  visit  in 
London,  and  she  is  so  much  sought  after,  and  engaged  to  be  married  so  soon — ■ 
how  could  she  have  time  to  remember  me  .'" 

"  Portia  Ffrench,  if  what  folks  say  of  her  is  true,  remembers  precious  little 
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but  her  own  pleasure,"  remarked  Collinson,  savagel3^  His  passion  for  Susan 
was  sincere  enough  to  render  'him  vaguely  jealous,  already,  of  every  one  she 
liked.  "  I  hear  this  last  lover  of  hers  is  little  better  than  a  fool  ;  but,  whatever 
he  is,  I  don't  envy  him  his  bargain.  If  Portia  Ffrench  wanted  to  treat  you  as 
a  friend  and  an  equal,  she  would  never  have  gone  all  these  weeks  without  ask- 
ing you  inside  their  doors." 

"  Any  one  in  mourning  like  mine  doesn't  look  to  be  asked  out,"  said  Susan. 
"  The  Ffrenches'  house  is  always  full  of  company  when  Portia  is  at  home  ;  and 
Miss  Jemima  has  too  much  consideration  to  invite  me  among  strangers.  My 
being  asked  there  this  evening  is  all  a  kind  thought  of  Portia's.  To-day  is  my 
birth-day,  and  she  was  resolved,  she  said,  to  give  me  a  great  treat  on  it,  and  let 
me  make  Mr.  Josselin's  acquaintance.  I  hope  you  will  never  say  anything 
against  Portia  again.     It  hurts  me." 

She  got  her  hand  resolutely  from  Collinson's  as  she  spoke,  turned,  and  began 
to  walk  fast  along  the  two  hundred  yards  of  jjath  which  lay  between  the  bridge 
and  her  home.  Tom  Collinson  turned,  too.  After  a  minute — "And  so  it's 
your  birthday  to-day?"  he  began.  "Don't  be  cross  witli  nie  for  speaking 
against  Portia  Ffrench  !  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  any  one  slighting  you. 
What  a  fool  Eliza  must  have  been  not  to  tell  me  so.  Now,  if  I  bring  you  some- 
thing to-morrow,  instead,  will  you  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  accept  it  as  a 
birthday  present  ? " 

"  I  think  you  had  much  better  not  waste  your  money,"  said  Susan,  half-dis- 
pleased, half  relentant.  "  Papa  never  liked  me  to  take  presents  when  he  was 
alive." 

"  And  you  mean  to  go  on  in  everything  just  according  to  his  old-fashioned 
ideas  !  "  cried  Collinson — not,  as  you  see,  a  man  of  super-delicacy  in  thought  or 
speech. 

"  If  I  can  I  will,"  said  Susan  ;  "though,  to  be  sure,  that  will  be  almost  im- 
possible ;  for  he  was  clever,  and  saw — oh,  in  an  instant — what  was  right  to  do  and 
what  was  wrong,  and  never  made  a  mistake  ;  while  I — " 

She  stopped,  her  lip  quivering. 

"  And  you'll  want  some  one  to  be  at  your  elbow,  and  advise  you,  and  look 
after  you,  always,"  said  Collinson,  promptly.  "  That's  about  what  you'll  want. 
You  know  you  never  could  go  on  living  alone  as  you  do  now,  Miss  Susan." 

"  I  know  it  very  well,"  said  Susan,  shrinking,  as  every  word  of  Collinson's 
seemed  to  have  the  power  to  make  her  shrink.  "  Don't  talk  about  it,  please. 
I've  a  fortnight  left  to  me  of  home.  Time  enough  to  talk  about  leaving  when 
the  dreadful  day  comes.  You  don't  know  what  home  is  to  me — how  awful  the 
thought  is  of  going  away  and  living  among  strangers  in  a  strange  place  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  !  " 

'•  Well,  home  is  home,  be  it  ever  so  humble,"  said  Collinson,  glancing  up, 
contemptuously.  They  were  now  close  to  Addison  Lodge,  at  the  stucco  road- 
side villa,  with  its  prim  lawn  and  fish-pond,  and  dusty  summer-house  surmounted 
bv  a  huge  weathercock  that  would  have  been  in  proportion  on  a  churcli-steeple 
— the  cockney  villa  which,  to  Joseph  Fielding's  daughter,  was  the  one  al)ode 
worth  livino-  in  on  the  earth.  "  But  I  don't  think  you  need  look  far  to  find  a 
place  just  as  good  as  Addison  Lodge.     Now,  Eliza's  cottage — " 

"  Mr.  Collinson  !  " 

"  Oh,  Vvcll,  small,  I'll  allow,  but  big  enough  for  you  two  little  women  to  get 
on  in.     Why  couldn't  you  come  to  us,  and  you  and   Eliza  set  up  housekeeping 
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tos;ether,  as  you  don't  particularly  relish  (he  thoui^lit  of  this  French  uncle  you 
are  to  go  to  ?     I  was  talking  to  Eliza  about  it  this  morning,  and — " 

"And  I  am  sorry  you  wasted  your  time  so  much,"  interrupted  Susan,  not 
without  temper.  '"Uncle  Adam,  my  French  uncle,  as  you  call  him,  is  the  guar- 
dian papa  appointed  tor  me,  and  he  has  ofi'ered  me  a  home,  and  I  shall  live 
there— 'till  I'm  an  old  woman,  I  dare  sa}- — because  it's  my  duty.  I  want  to 
keep  house  with  no  one.  Eliza  must  know  that  she  and  I  would  never  get  on 
together — never  !     I  wish  you  good-day,  sir." 

And  before  Tom  Collinson  could  find  time  to  collect  his  ideas  into  a  concili- 
atory speech,  the  garden  gate  had  opened  and  shut,  and  Susan's  small  figure 
shot  away  behind  the  hollies,  which,  tortured  into  different  varieties  of  pyramids 
and  monsters,  stood  6n  either  side  the  entrance  to  Addison  Lodge. 

The  young  man  waited  until  he  had  caught  one  more  glimpse  of  her  as  she 
ran  c[uicklv  up  the  steps  before  the  front  door  ;  then  he  took  out  a  cigar,  lit  it, 
and,  with  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pockets  and  a  complacent  smile  on  his  ruddy, 
good-looking  face,  set  forth  upon  his  homeward  walk  across  the  heath.  Susan 
breathed  freer  when,  from  the  window  of  her  own  little  room  up-stairs  (helped 
by  the  spectacles  which,  with  no  one  by  to  see  her,  she  was  not  too  shv  to  put 
on),  she  watched  him  depart.  That  Tom  Collinson  could  be  in  love  with  her — - 
in  love,  as  people  are  in  books  ;  that  his  intrusive  questions  about  her  ■■  lord 
of  the  manor  friends,"  his  interest  in  her  future  prospects,  could  be  prompted 
by  any  deeper  feeling  than  curiosity,  the  child  was  far  from  guessing.  He  was 
Miss  Collinson's  brother,  and,  at  his  sister's  bidding,  doubtless,  took  the  daily 
trouble  of  these  long;  walks  across  the  heath  to  see  how  she  was  oettin<r  on. 
Still — still  there  was  enough  of  her  sex's  nascent  instinct  in  Susan's  heart  for 
something  \ri.  Tom  Collinson's  attentions  to  frighten  her.  Every  time  they  met 
she  was  forced,  against  her  will,  to  feel  that,  while  she  liked  him  less,  his  kind- 
ness brought  her  more  and  more  into  this  man's  power  !  In  her  love-sheltered 
child's  world  she  had  never,  during  her  father's  life,  experienced  the  feeling  of 
positive  dislike  toward  man  or  woman.  As  coldly,  perhaps,  as  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  regard  any  human  creature  with  whom  she  was  constantly  thrown,  she  had 
regarded  her  governess,  Miss  Collinson  ;  partly  because  her  governess  was  insep- 
arable from  French  verbs,  English  grammar,  and  sums  (and  in  every  branch  of  ed- 
ucation Susan  was  alike  obtuse),  but  also  from  another  unconfessed  and  still  more 
cogent  reason.  Miss  Collinson,  a  faded,  half-pretty  little  spinster,  under  forty, 
had  for  a  great  many  years  cherished  a  subdued,  not  altogether  hopeless  fond- 
ness for  Mr.  Fielding  ;  and  this  fondness — wholly  unrecognized  by  its  object — • 
Susan,  almost  since  she  could  remember  anything,  had  divined.  She  was  too 
single-hearted,  too  thorough  a  child,  for  any  secret  fear  of  her  father's  making  a 
second  marriage  to  disturb  her  happiness.  The  bare  notion  of  Miss  Collinson 
at  his  side — of  Miss  Collinson  filling  the  place  of  the  dead  mother  in  their  liitle 
nousehold,  would  have  been  profanity  to  her.  What  she  knew  ;  what,  with  all 
a  child's  passionate  jealousy,  she  resented,  was  that  Miss  Collinson  forever, 
and  in  a  hundred  small,  underhand  ways,  strove  to  please  Mr.  Fielding  ;  would 
not  gainsay  him  when  he  advanced  opinions  at  directest  opposition  to  her  own  ; 
gave  way,  without  even  the  form  of  contradiction,  to  every  eccentric  crotchet 
about  his  daughter's  education  ;  worst  crime  of  all,  on  days  when  she  was  cer- 
tain of  ijis  coming  home  early,  would  attempt  such  poor  blandishments  in  the 
v/ay  of  personal  adornment  as  her  frugal  wardrobe  could  furnish  forth.  "As  if 
papa  so  muc'n  as  looks  at  her  !  "  Susan  would  think,  watching  some  oft-darned 
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bit  of  lace,  some  faded  neck-ribl)on  of  Miss  Collinson's  with  silent,  jealous  aver- 
sion.    "As  if  he  cares  for  any  one  looking  nice  but  me  I  " 

The  child's  nature  was  too  really  generous,  and  Miss  Collinson — mildest  of 
sentimental  women  !  too  really  inoffensive  for  the  feeling  ever  to  strengthen 
into  one  of  more  than  potential  l)itterness — indeed,  now  that  her  father  was  gone, 
now  that  she  had  seen  Miss  Collinson  mourn  for  him  dead  as  sincerely  as  she 
had  striven  to  win  his  affection  living,  Susan's  sensitive  conscience  reproached 
her  for  many  a  small  wickedness  that  jealousy  had  i^romjjted  her  to  commit  in 
by-gone  days.  But,  as  regarded  Miss  Collinson's  brother,  her  feelings  were 
widely  different.  Susan  Fielding  had  no  acquaintance  whatever,  theoretically, 
with  the  words  "vulgarity,"  or  "good  breeding."  Her  father,  a  Brentford  book- 
seller, clad  in  his  tradesman's  black  suit,  abrupt  of  speech,  unconventional  of 
manner,  had  to  her  been  as  much  a  gentleman  as  the  old  vicar  in  his  fine  silk 
stockings  and  cambric  neckkerchief,  and  with  his  polished  well-rounded  sen- 
tences, and  courtly  past-century  air.  But  in  her  heart  was  the  instinct,  the 
essence  of  true  gentle  breeding — immaterial  essence  which  finishing-schools, 
dancing-masters,  and  diligent  study  of  books  of  etiquette  fail  sometimes  to  instil 
into  the  daughters  of  higher  commercial  persons  than  Mr.  Joseph  Fielding  ! 
And  everything  Tom  Collinson  said,  or  did.  or  looked,  came  with  a  sort  of  jar- 
ring shock  to  her  nerves.  He  wore  grand  chains  and  rings,  but  his  hands  were 
coarse  ;  and  Susan's  blind  eyes  saw  the  coarse  hands  clearer  than  the  good- 
lookinjr  face.  He  loaded  his  handkerchief  with  bergamot.  His  clotJies.  smart 
though  their  cut  might  be,  were  not  accompanied  by  the  snow-white  linen  that 
it  had  been  the  pride  of  the  little  girl's  life  to  attend  to  "  as  mamma  used  "  for  her 
father.  And  then  he  stood  so  near  her  when  he  talked  ;  and  it  was  always  so 
horribly  palpable,  despite  the  bergamot,  that  he  had  been  smoking  cheap  cigars  ; 
and  he  would  hold  her  unwilling  hand,  so  infinitely  longer  than  was  necessary, 
in  his  own  hot  clasp  whenever  he  got  the  chance  ! 

"  I  don't  like  him,  I  shall  never  like  him,"  thought  Susan,  as  she  stood  and 
watched  his  short  square  figure  disappear  across  the  bridge.  "  I  suppose  I 
should  have  more  chance  of  making  friends  if  I  could  care  for  men  and  women 
like  the  CoUinsons,  but  I  can't.  I  want  a  world  full  of  people  like  Portia,  only" — - 
with  a  sigh,  this — "they  mustn't  all  have  found  a  Mr.  Josselin.  Ah,  if  I  could 
meet  some  one  handsome,  and  graceful,  and  good  as  he  is,  yet  who  would  not 
be  above  loving  me  !  Some  one — quite  unlike  poor  Tom  Collinson,  of  course — ■ 
yet  who  would  watch,  and  wait,  and  take  the  trouble  about  me  that  he  does." 

And  then  she  fell  into  a  day-dream  ;  a  marvellously  innocent  one — the 
old  vicar  and  Tom  Collinson  were  the  only  men  she  knew,  to  speak  to,  in  the 
world — but  the  day-dream  of  a  girl  of  seventeen  for  all  that. 


CHAPTER    III. 

The  Ffrenches'  dinner-hour  was  six  ;  and  by  seven  o'clock  Susan  stood  be- 
fore her  glass,  "  dressed"  for  this  first  grand  dissipation  of  her  life  !  Her  shock 
head  of  hair  had  been  duly  wetted  in  the  hope  of  making  it  smooth  and  neat, 
thereby  causing  it  to  twine  in  more  profuse  little  waving  rings  than  ever  round 
her  forehead  ;  her  every-day  stuff  frock  was  replaced  by  her  Sunday  on^  of  silk 
and  crape  ;  an  old-fashioned  jet  necklace,  one  of  her  mother's  scanty  stock  ot 
trinkets,  was  clasped  round  her  babyish  white  throat. 

"  I   hope  Portia  won't  be  ashamed  of  me  before  Mr.  Josselin,"  she  thought, 
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louking  close  and  with  extremely  distrustful  eyes  at  the  charming  little  picture 
her  glass  gave  back.  "  Papa  thought  me  pretty,  but  1  don't  !  I'm  like  no  otiier 
girl  living,  with  my  great  eyes  and  odd  hair,  and  by  Portia — oh,  by  Portia's  side 
— what  shall  I  look  like  .''  However,  Mr.  Josselin  won't  trouble  his  head  much 
about  me — that's  one  comfort,  and  Portia  herself  is  too  good  and  generous  to 
mind  my  being  plain." 

And  then  Susan  ran  down  stairs,  put  on  her  scarlet  garden-cloak,  and  with 
its  hood  drawn  close  round  her  brown  curls — a  dearer  little  picture  than  before 
— ran  along  the  hundred  yards  of  high  road  that  divided  Addison  Lodge  from 
the  gate  of  Colonel  Ffrench's  avenue.  A  minute  or  two  later  she  found  herself 
within  the  house  ;  hitherto  an  inaccessible  holy  of  holies  in  her  childish  imagina- 
tion ;  with  a  beating  heart  followed  the  majestic  old  butler,  Jekyll,  up  a  noiseless 
velvet-carpeted  staircase  ;  was  sensible  that  a  door  opened,  that  she  was  shown 
into  a  room  full  of  light  and  color,  and  the  perfume  of  flowers,  and  then — then 
shyness  and  short  sight  mingled  got  the  better  of  her  and  she  stopped  abruptly, 
a  confused  singing  in  her  ears,  and  a  sense  that  twenty  people  at  least  must  be 
looking  at  her  frightened  face  and  rough  hair  with  pitying  wonder  ! 

A  note  or  two  of  subdued  treble  laughter  broke  on  her  ear  with  welcome 
relief;  and,  guided  by  the  sound,  she  ran  across  the  room  to  an  open  balconied 
window  where  Portia  Ffrench,  a  gentleman  by  her  side,  was  standing. 

"  We  watched  you  up  the  road,  my  dear — such  a  funny  little  Red-riding-hood 
as  you  looked  !  "  And  Portia  Ffrench  stooped  and  touched  Susan's  cheek  with 
her  lips.  "  Why  didn't  you  come  sooner .''  We  have  been  expecting  you  this 
age.  Mr.  George  Blake,  Miss  Fielding.  You  must  call  her  Susan,  all  the 
evening,  mind.  Young  ladies,  until  they  come  out,  retain  the  privilege  of  being 
called  by  their  Christian  names." 

Mr.  George  Blake  !  Susan  looked  up,  startled,  into  the  face  of  this  man 
with  whom  Portia  was  on  such  evident  terms  of  easy  familiarity,  yet  who  was 
not  Mr.  Josselin,  not  Portia's  lover. 

"Yes,  we  expected  you  long  ago,"  he  said,  good-humoredly,  for  Portia  had 
told  him  Susan's  story,  and  he  believed  her  to  be,  as  she  looked,  a  little  girl  of 
fifteen.  "  We  are  going  out  for  a  walk  by  the  river  by-and-by,  and  shall  sadly 
need  a  fourth,  Susan.  You  are  to  be  the  fourth.  You  are  to  be  my  companion, 
and  I  hope  you  mean  to  take  care  of  me,  and  amuse  me  the  entire  evening  ?  " 

The  tone  of  this  speech  was  so  kind,  the  shake  of  the  hand  that  accompanied 
it  so  hearty  that  Susan's  dimples  began  to  show  themselves,  a  faint  blush  to 
overspread  her  cheeks. 

'•  Ah,  but  you  mustn't  frighten  the  poor  child  with  fine  speeches,"  cried  Por- 
tia, quickly.  "  Susan  will  not  understand  you  unless  you  call  black,  black,  and 
white,  white.  She  is  not  worldly  and  artificial,  and — what  was  the  other 
word — like  the  rest  of  us,  you  must  remember  .? " 

This,  with  a  little  imperious  toss  of  the  head,  and  carelessly  moving  so  tliat 
her  own  pure-cut  profile  was  the  contrast  to  which  George  Blake's  eyes  turned 
from  the  irregular  childish  beauty,  if  beauty  it  could  be  said  to  possess,  of  Sus- 
an's face. 

Portia  Ffrench  was  a  wonderfully  handsome  woman ;  she  was  only  one-and- 
twenty,  yet  it  never  occurred  to  you  to  think  of  her,  or  speak  of  her  as  a  girl  ; 
finely-built,  long  of  throat,  graceful  ;  the  forehead  somewhat  too  high,  perhaps, 
for  fashion,  but  well  carved,  and  smooth  as  marble  ;  the  nose  and  upper  lip,  and 
chin,  all  without  a  fault.  What  a  noble,  what  a  high-bred  looking  woman,  you 
thought,  the  first  day  you  were  introduced  to  her  !    Then,  when  you  had  watched 
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the  play  of  feature,  the  delicate  nostril,  the  small  curved  mouth,  so  prodigal  of 
smiles — what  charm,  what  endless  mobility  of  expression  !  Then,  later  (unless 
3'ou  happened  to  have  fliUen  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her,  meanwhile), 
your  first  opinion  of  Portia  Ffrench  changed  a  little,  and  you  thought — if  only 
the  smiles  were  less  prodigal  !  if  the  mouth,  even  at  the  expense  of  its  perfect 
symmetry,  could  grow  passionate  or  tender  !  if  the  coal-black  eyes,  the  least 
handsome  feature  of  the  face,  could  tell  any  story,  good  or  bad,  concerning 
their  possessor's  soul  !  Well,  it  was  some  time  before  you  got  to  this  ;  and  the 
chances  were,  as  I  hinted,  that  your  reason  was  subjugated  long  before  your 
first  admiration  had  had  time  to  cool.  At  this  instant,  the  soft  evening  light 
resting  on  her  jetty  hair  and  deep-tinted  Titian-like  face,  it  struck  George  Blake 
with  sudden  force  that  he  had  never  yet  seen  Teddy  Josselin's  betrothed  look  so 
handsome.  But  then  this  was  a  thought  which  on  an  average  struck  him  about 
four  times  an  hour  whenever  he  was  in  Portia's  society  !  For  George  Blake  was 
in  love.  As  well  tell  a  truth  in  three  words  that  three  elaborate  pages  could  tell 
no  better  !  a  truth  which  Susan,  unsophisticated  though  she  was,  could  not  be 
five  minutes  in  the  company  of  these  two  persons  without  discovering. 

"  Grandpapa  and  Aunt  Jemima  will  be  here  directly,  Susan.  They  are  still 
over  their  port — I  mean  their  toast-and-water.  I  shall  introduce  j'ou  to  grand- 
papa as  '  Susan  '  only,  remember.  Grandpapa  is  so  queer — I  mean  he  will  like 
you  a  great  deal  better  if  he  don't  know  how  near  a  neighbor  you  have  been  all 
these  years.  Now,  please  put  away  your  terrified  look."  Susan  had  frozen 
within  herself  anew  at  the  awful  thought  of  being  introduced  to  old  Colonel 
Ffrench.  "  Take  out  your  spectacles — yes,  this  child  wears  spectacles,  Mr. 
Blake — and  as.^ure  yourself  that  there  is  no  one  here  but  us,  and  that  we  are  not 
very  awe-inspiring  when  you  come  to  view  us  closely." 

Perfectly  obedient,  Susan  took  out  her  glasses  and  held  them,  but  without 
putting  them  on,  before  her  eyes.  Already  she  had  a  dim  dread  of  being  made 
to  look  ridiculous  in  George  Blake's  sight.  A  long  country-house  drawing-room, 
all  easy-chairs  and  natural  fiowers  and  open  windows,  Portia  in  her  dainty 
dinner-dress,  a  tall  man's  figure  standing  by  Portia's  side  ;  this  was  what  she  saw. 

"  I'm  not  frightened  in  the  least,  thank  you,"  returning  her  glasses  to  lier 
pocket;  "and  I'm  very  glad  no  one  else  is  here.  Only,  you  know,  Portia,  you 
said  I  was  to  see  Mr.  Josselin  ? " 

Portia  laughed  ;  one  of  the  pleasantest  laughs  you  ever  heard  ;  trilling,  na- 
tural, yet  full  of  sustained  quality  ;  a  laugh  to  have  made  the  fortune  of  an 
actress  of  manners,  in  the  days  when  actresses  of  manners  existed. 

"Mr.  Josselin  ?  Of  course  you  shall  see  Mr.  Josselin,  little  Susan.  Teddy, 
where  are  you  ?  Come — not  and  be  killed,  but  be  looked  at,  immediately — wliy, 
I  verilv  believe  he  is  asleep  again." 

She  moved  across  to  the  easiest  chair  the  room  contained,  rested  her  hand 
on  its  back,  and  looked  down,  as  one  might  look  at  a  pet  cat,  at  something  lazi- 
ly curled  up  inside.  "  Teddy  !  do,  if  you  can,  arouse  yourself,  and  come  and 
speak  to  Susan.  I  told  you  about  Susan,  you  know — well,  she  is  here,  and 
wanting  to  see  you." 

"  Dear  little  Susan,  how  good,  how  natural  of  her  !  "  said  a  sleepy  voice.  "  I 
like  Susan  already,  now,  for  that  very — what  is  it?  trait,  that  is  the  word — trait 
in  her  character.  But  couldn't  she  be  brought  up  here  ?  Are  Susans,  like 
syllabubs  and  cowslips,  and  everything  beginning  with  an  'S' — no,  cowslips 
don't  begin  with  an  '  S,'  but  it  is  all  the  same  !  Are  Susans — you've  put  me  out, 
child.     I  don't  know  wliat  I  was  going  to  say.     The  thread's  broke." 
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"Are  Susans  always  to  be  looked  at  in  the  open  air?  (When  I  am  liy  you 
need  never  mind  losing  the  thread  of  a  discourse,  however  important.  Teddy  ! 
/  know  what  is  coming).  As  a  rule,  yes  ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  no.  Miss 
Susan  Fielding  is  standing  about  four  yards  distant  from  you  at  this  moment, 
and  I  am  waiting,  if  you  please,  to  introduce  you  to  her." 

Upon  this  the  curled-uj)  figure  rose  languidly,  and  advanced  :  and  Susan,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  saw  the  picture,  of  a  real  London  dandy  in  evening  dress. 
It  was  a  very  finished  picture  of  its  kind  ;  and  she  looked  at  it  curiousl}-,  and 
with  admiration  ludicrously  visible  upon  her  simple  face.  Portia  watched  her, 
well-pleased.  These  unhackneyed  critics  are  often  the  ones  most  to  be  dreaded, 
and  Mr.  Josselin  was  sufficiently  one  of  Portia's  personal  possessions  by  this 
time,  for  her  to  be  jealous  of  the  effect  he  produced,  even  on  the  village  percep- 
tions of  Susan  Fielding. 

"You  two  are  to  be  great  friends,  remember.  Shake  hands,  Susan,  Mr. 
Josselin  is  not  quite  an  ogre  when  you  know  him  better,  although  the  first  im- 
pression he  gives  is,  I  must  confess,  of  an  ogreish  and  forbidding  kind." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  so,  I'm  sure,"  cried  Susan,  eagerly.  "  Quite  the  re- 
verse." 

At  which  remark,  or  at  the  sincerity  of  voice  with  which  it  was  uttered, 
George  Blake  laughed  aloud.  His  was  a  delightfully  hearty  laugh,  notwith- 
standing the  hopeless  malady  from  which  he  suflfered  ;  and  it  broke  forth  abruptly 
the  moment  anything  tickled  his  fancy,  like  a  school-boy's. 

"  I  never  had  a  thing  like  that  said  to  me  since  I  was  born,"  he  cried.  "  If 
I  had — from  lips  like  Susan's  !  it  would  flatter  me  so  that  I  should  look  in  the 
glass  a  dozen  times  a  day  for  a  week  to  come,  and  you,  who  are  satiated  with 
pretty  speeches,  get  as  many  of  them  as  you  choose,  Josselin.  The  injustice  of 
the  world  !  " 

"  Did  I  make  a  pretty  speech  ?"  said  Susan,  opening  her  great  eyes.  "Oh, 
I  didn't  mean  it.     I  only  meant — Portia  knows  what  I  meant." 

"  That  Mr.  Josselin  is  not  absolutely  like  an  ogre,"  finished  Portia,  with  a 
glance  at  her  lover's  boyish  face. 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  you  think  so,  Susan,  and  now  let  us  all  try  to  be  so- 
ciable, and  to  get  to  like  each  other,  if  we  can." 

She  moved  back  to  her  place  beside  the  open  window,  her  head  brought 
negligently  in  contact  with  a  drooping  spray  of  guelder-roses  (an  admirable  foil, 
that  sultry  yellow,  to  her  clear  dark  skin),  and  before  a  minute  had  passed,  was 
engrossed  in  the  one  occupation  in  existence  that  cost  her  neither  trouble  nor 
weariness  ;  running  on,  that  is  to  say,  with  all  manner  of  airy  nonsense  to  the 
man  of  whom  she  was  sure,  yet  holding  captive  some  other  poor  wretch,  George 
Blake  for  the  time  being,  by  furtive  looks,  by  plaintive  little  undertones,  at  her 
side. 

Susan  stood,  unnoticed  of  all  three,  and  watched  and  listened.  What  wit 
was  Portia's,  she  thought,  as  subject  after  subject — it  might  be  justice  to  say 
person  after  person — was  brought  forward  just  sufficiently  to  receive  a  few  of 
Portia's  off-handed,  half-jesting,  half-bitter  strictures,  then  dismissed  !  What 
grace,  what  beauty  !  How  natural  that  these  two  men — that  all  men — should  be 
Portia's  slaves  !  And  then  she  fell  to  comparing  the  merits  of  the  slaves  them- 
selves— trying  to  think,  if  she  were  in  Portia's  place,  which  of  the  two  she 
would  smile  on  most ;  or  whether,  like  Portia,  she  would  smile,  doling  out  short- 
lived hope  and  despair,  by  turns,  on  both. 

"  I  dare  say  I   should  smile   equally  on  both,"  she  decided,  after  serious 
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thought.  "  It  must  be  so  delightful  to  see  people  waiting  for  one'.s  words  like 
that.  Perhaps,  in  reality,  I  should  care  for  Mr.  Josselin  least ;  and  yet  he  is  so 
good-looking,  and  has  such  a  pretty  manner,  that  I  couldn't  keep  from  liking 
him  in  my  heart.  Oh,  how  pleasant  Portia's  life  is  !  How  difterent  they  both 
are  to  Tom  Collinson  !  " 

And  in  her  journal  that  night — a  journal  in  which  the  number  of  fish  her 
father  had  caught  in  the  canal,  or  the  way  she  had  shirked  an  exercise,  or  her 
sensations  on  first  wearing  a  trained  skirt  had  hitherto  been  the  kind  of  matter 
recorded  by  Susan — the  two  portraits  were  thus  sketched  : 

"  Portia's  lover — her  real  lover,  I  mean — is  the  prettiest  iiian  I  ever  saw.  I 
got  to  feel  at  my  ease  with  him  afterward  ;  but  when  he  first  spoke  to  me  my 
breath  seemed  almost  taken  away,  he  looked  so  beautiful.  He  wore  a  coat  with 
white  silk  trimmings,  and  a  lil3'of  the  valley  and  rosebud,  and  beautiful  embroid- 
ery ov^er  pink  insertion,  and  shoes  such  as  I  never  saw  before,  and  silk  stock- 
ings. Altogether,  he  made  me  think  of  those  court  gallants  in  Charing  Cross, 
who  separated  Alice  and  Fenilla  fi-om  Julian.  His  pocket-handkerchief  was  fine 
cambric,  worked  in  the  corners  ;  his  hair  was  parted  like  a  girl's.  He  made  me 
laugh  a  great  deal,  and  yet,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  can't  particularly  re- 
member anything  he  said.  I  thought  he  smiled  more  to  show  his  white  teeth 
than  because  he  was  much  amused  himself  When  he  winked  his  blue  eyes  he 
walked  so  slowly  that  I  always  thought  he  must  be  going  to  sleep.  Portia 
seems  fond  of  him,  and  yet  to  like  to  laugh  at  him,  which  I  don't  understand. 
Mr.  George  Blake  has  a  dark,  serious  face,  something  like  the  frontispiece  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  He  has  no  pretty  ways,  like  Mr.  Josselin,  and  was  dressed 
as  other  men  dress.  Although,  of  course,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  Portia  (for 
I  am  afraid  he  is  in  love  with  her,  too),  Mr.  Blake  was  so  kind  to  me,  and  walked 
home  with  me,  and  " — here  three  or  four  words  were  diligently  obliterated — 
"and  spoke  of  papa  as  if  he  had  known  him." 

And  then,  in  a  line  by  itself,  carefully  written  and  understroked,  this  confes- 
sion :  "  I  like  Mr.  Blake." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

At  the  end  of  another  quarter  of  an  hour  old  Colonel  Ffrench  and  his 
sister  came  up  to  the  drawing-room.  Susan  started  round  at  the  sound  of  the 
opening  door,  all  her  shyness  returning  at  the  thought  of  being  in  the  awful 
presence  of  Colonel  Ffrench  ;  and  Portia,  a  world  of  graceful  protection  in  her 
mannei-,  led  the  little  girl  across  the  room  to  her  grandfather.  "  Here  is  Susan, 
grandpapa — my  friend  Susan.  To-day  is  her  birthda}',  and  this  is  her  first  visit 
to  Halfont  Manor." 

It  was  a  plan  devised  by  Portia  and  Miss  Jemima,  that  Susan's  surname 
should  be  withheld  from  Colonel  Ffrench,  the  greatest  misery  of  whose  self- 
centred  life  had,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  arisen  from  the  litigations  and 
lawyers'  letters  of  Joseph  Fielding.  "Susan — I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,  but 
I  did  not  catch  your  other  name  ;  poor  Portia  speaks  so  indistinctly.  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  at  Halfont — verv  glad.  Jemima,  will  you  see  that  some  of  the 
windows,  indeed,  that  all  the  windows  are  closed.  Our  little  friend  looks  deli- 
cate.    We  must  not  allow  her  to  stand  in  this  thorough  draft." 

Miss  Jemima  ran  dutifully  and  shut  all  the  windows,  except  Portia's,  with 
which  she  dared  not  interfere.     Colonel   Ffrench   seated   himself  with  difficulty! 
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for  lie  was  a  martyr  to  rheumatic  gout,  hy  the  fire.  Susan  stood  close  at  his 
side,  too  frightened  to  get  away,  trying  to  reconcile  to  her  senses  the  fact  that 
this  bland  old  gentleman,  with  his  soft,  slow  voice  and  good-natured  manner  to 
herself,  could  indeed  be  Dicky  P^^ench,  her  father's  enemy,  the  wicked  lord  of 
the  manor,  of  whom  even  the  cottagers  spoke  in  a  certain  tone  and  with  a  cer- 
tain shake  of  the  head  implying  that  more  was  known  of  Dicky  Ffrench  than 
was  good  to  repeat.  Could  this  be  the  man  who  had  married  two  rich  wives 
and  gambled  away  the  fortune  of  each  ?  Glancing  at  his  delicate,  well-shaped 
old  hands,  Susan  could  not  but  remember,  with  a  shudder,  the  popular  misgiv- 
ing regarding  the  suddenness  of  those  wives'  deaths.  The  man  who,  in  his 
youth,  had  been  a  duellist,  in  his  middle  age  a  gambler,  and  who  now — his  sons, 
it  was  whispered,  working  as  common  laborers  in  the  colonies,  old  Miss  Jemima 
and  Portia  dependent  upon  him — had  sunk  the  last  remnant  of  his  riches  in  an 
annuity,  for  the  sake  of  an  extra  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  income. 

"  Our  tumble-down  old  place  is  tolerably  pleasant  in  tlie  spring,  m}-  dear," 
he  remarked,  looking  up  with  kindly  courtesy  at  the  shy  embarrassed  little  girl. 
What  a  handsome  old  face  it  was  !  Portia's  features  and  jet-black  eyes,  set 
oft,  as  if  by  powder,  by  his  well-preserved  silver-grey  hair.  "  There  are  too 
many  of  these  high  elms  about  us  for  health,  and  we  hear  the  working  of  the 
powder-mills  a  great  deal  more  distinctly  than  is  pleasant,  but  a  poor  man — and 
I  am  a  very  poor  man,  Susan — cannot  always  choose  his  residence.  This  little 
Halfont  box  is  the  only  place  belonging  to  me  now." 

"  I — I  should  call  yours  a  very  large  place,  sir,"  said  Susan,  struggling  be- 
tween her  terror  at  speaking  at  all  and  the  bewilderment  she  felt  at  hearing  the 
manor  and  its  grand  old  elms,  yes,  and  the  powder-mills  themselves,  disparaged. 
If  these  things  were  of  small  account,  what  was  Addison  Lodge.''  "  I  suppose 
it's  larger  than  anything  in  Halfont,  even  the  vicarage  .'"'  she  added,  with  an  ap- 
pealing look  in  the  direction  of  Miss  Jemima. 

"  'Ihat  is  right,  my  dear  little — Sarah  ?  " 

"  Susan,  sir." 

"  Susan,  to  be  sure — poor  Portia  speaks  so  indistinctly — quite  right,  Susan, 
Always  make  people  contented  with  what  they  possess.  I  try  to  be  contented 
myself — we  grow,  perforce,  to  be  philosophers,  as  we  get  old,  my  dear.  Mine 
7S  the  largest  house  in  the  parish,  and  has  some  pretty  grounds  around  it,  as 
Portia  would  show  you  if  the  evening  were  not  so  damp.  Now,  from  these 
windows,  the  side  windows  especially,  we  have  a  charming  peep  of  the  river,  so 
we  call  our  little  canal,  and  in  a  week  or  two  shall  have  a  better  one.  There  are 
a  couple  of  willows  I  have  been  trying  to  get  down  for  the  last  dozen  years,  but 
a  cantankerous  fellow  next  door — " 

"Susan,  Susan,  dear,  come  and  talk  to  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,"  in- 
terrupted old  Miss  Jemima,  quickly.  "  Don't  you  see  your  paper,  brother  .''  " 
— and  she  drew  a  little  table,  his  glasses,  and  the  "  Times  "  to  Colonel  Ffrench's 
side.  "  Now  I  know  you  want  to  read  last  night's  debate,  and  not  be  troubled 
by  us.  Susan,  come  and  help  me  pour  out  the  tea.  We  shall  have  it  cold,  as 
usual,  if  we  wait  until  Portia  remembers  her  duties." 

Saying  which,  Miss  Jemima  led  Susan  away  to  the  farthest  and  pleasantest 
window  in  the  room,  a  window  overlooking  the  lawn  and  flower-garden,  not  the 
canal  ;  then,  by  a  kind  squeeze  of  the  hand,  a  whispered  "  You  must  not  heed 
mv  brother,  child,  we  old  people  are  crusty  and  need  forbearance  ! '  managed 
to  charm  away  the  child's  indignation  ;  indignation  which  even  the  dreadful 
presence  of  Colonel  Ffrench  himself  would  not  have  restrained,  had  the  subject 
of  the  willow  fence  been  allowed  to  progress. 
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Dear  Miss  Jemima — kindliest  of  all  kindly  hearts  !  if  custom  did  not  forbid 
our  interest  in  a  heroine  of  sixty-tive — did  not  imperatively  exact  that  lovers, 
marriage,  and  again  lovers  should  fill  nine-tenths  of  every  three  volumes — what 
a  pleasant  task  it  would  be  to  write  the  story  of  your  life  !  "  I  have  brought  up 
fourteen  children,"  Miss  Jemima  would  say,  not  without  a  flush  of  niaternal 
vanity,  "five  of  one  generation,  nine  of  the  next;  and  I  have  lived  in  all  cli- 
mates, and  have  nursed  people  in  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  and  been  under  fire 
twice.  And  now  I  have  the  charge  of  Portia  !  "  This  with  a  shake  of  the  head 
implying  that  the  most  onerous  post  of  her  life  had,  as  indeed  she  felt  to  be  the 
case,  been  reserved  for  the  last. 

At  twenty  years  old  Jemima  Ffrench,  as  ready,  it  may  be  assumed,  for  her 
own  share  of  life's  sweets  as  other  young  women  of  that  age,  had  been  suddenly 
called  upon  to  take  the  place  of  mother  to  a  nursery  full  of  motherless  little 
boys  and  girls,  her  brother  Richard's  children.  Colonel  Ffrench  was  in  the 
Guards,  a  man  of  fashion  and  pleasure,  at  the  time  of  his  first  wife's  death — no 
violent  death,  poor  lady,  as  Halfont  gossip  would  whisper,  but  a  gentle,  not 
wholly  unwilling  one,  with  a  little  face  a  fortnight  old  beside  her  on  the  pillow  ! 
and  the  management  of  the  whole  household,  as  of  the  nursery,  fell  at  once  upon 
his  sister's  shoulders. 

To  ward  off  ultimate  ruin  from  a  man  leading  the  life  Richard  Ffrench  then 
lived,  was  as  much  beyond  Jemima's  power  as  it  had  been  beyond  the  power  of 
the  neglected  wife  who  now,  happily  for  herself,  lay  in  her  grave.  All  she  could 
do  was  to  check  the  tradesmen's  bills,  dismiss  such  servants  as  she  caught  in 
flagrant  and  open  robbery,  and — love  the  children.  The  small  economies  in  do- 
mestic management,  the  dismissal  occasionally  of  dishonest  servants,  could  do 
little  for  the  fortunes  of  a  house,  the  master  of  which  would  lose  a  thousand 
pounds  of  a  night  at  Crocktbrd's.  But  love  for  the  children — love  for  five  small 
human  beings  to  whom  "Aunt  Jem"  was  to  be  the  one  tender  recollection  of 
after  life,  the  father  and  mother  of  an  else  unloved  childhood  ! — who  shall 
over-estimate  the  value  of  this  ? 

Struggling  in  vain  against  ever-increasing  debt ;  fighting  at  heroic  odds 
against  cooks  and  butlers  ;  nursing  babies  through  teething,  hooping-cough,  and 
scarlatina  ;  sending  small  boys,  with  tears,  to  school  ;  taking  them  to  panto- 
mimes and  Astley's  during  the  holidays — in  these  employments  Jemima's  youth 
passed  by.  When  Colonel  Ffrench  had  been  a  widower  some  dozen  years  he 
married  again  ;  through  his  second  wife's  fortune  saving  himself,  as  by  miracle, 
from  the  crash  of  absolute  ruin  ;  and  Jemima  was  wanted  no  more.  Her  children 
— witli  true  maternal  jealousy  she  thanked  heaven  for  this — her  children  were  no 
longer  of  an  age  to  be  dependent  on  a  step-mother's  care.  The  eldest  one,  a 
daughter,  was  already  married  ;  the  four  lads  were  public-school  boys  ;  all  could 
get  on  without  lier  now.  And  c^uite  cheerfully,  without  a  spoken  regret  for  the 
youth  that  had  blossomed,  faded,  and  brought  no  fruit  to  herself,  Jemima  pre- 
pared to  settle  down  into  the  grey  monotonous  twilight  of  an  old  maid's  life. 
Her  parents  were  both  dead,  her  means  small ;  smaller  from  the  numberless 
little  loans,  a  hundred  at  a  time,  that  Richard  had  incurred  and  forgotten  ;  but 
she  would  be  able,  she  thouglit,  to  take  a  modest  house,  not  so  far  from  London 
but  that  the  boys  could  run  down  and  visit  her  in  the  holidays,  yet  sufficiently 
far  for  it  to  be  a  nice  change  whenever  anybody,  the  boys,  or  her  niece,  or  her 
niece's  babies  might  happen  to  need  country  air.  Loneliness,  however,  fortu- 
nately for  others,  was  not  Jemima  Ffrench's  destined  portion.  Colonel 
Ffrench's  daughter,  Mrs.  Elliot,  had,  three  years  before,  made  what  her  friends 
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generally,  her  father  most  of  all,  deplored  as  a  wretched  marriage  ;  her  husband 
being  a  young  man  of  spirit  and  character  whom  the  girl  loved  devotedly,  but 
who  possessed  barely  more  than  his  soldier's  pay  for  her  support.  And  six 
weeks  after  Colonel  Ffrench's  second  marriage  ;  just  wlien  Jemima's  mind  was 
torn  by  the  conflicting  merits  of  a  farm-house  near  Tunbridge,  a  nutshell  at 
Bayswater,  and  a  ten-roomed  house  (said  to  be  haunted,  and  therefore  let  cheap) 
at  Teddington  ;  Captain  Elliot  wrote  and  proposed  that  instead  of  attempting 
separate  housekeeping  she  should  throw  in  her  lot  with  theirs,  for  a  twelve-month 
at  least.  His  Lucy  was  ailing,  he  wrote,  and  the  children,  and  constant  moving 
were  too  much  for  her.  If  Aunt  Jemima  had  not  been  over-dosed  with  nursery 
already,  and  could  stand  a  roughish  soldier  life,  all  wandering  and  no  home, 
how  grateful  they  would  both  be  for  her  presence  ! 

It  was  not  without  regret  that  Jemima  gave  up  her  project  of  setting  up  her 
own  household  gods.  She  really  did  feel  that  she  would  like  a  little  respite 
from  nursery  cares  ;  still  more  to  possess  a  place  which  "the  boys  "  could  look 
upon  as  home,  if  they  choose.  Still,  this  call  to  go  to  poor  helpless  Lucy  and 
her  babies  seemed  too  definite  a  duty  for  her  to  hesitate  long  about  accepting 
it.  Her  house-hunting  was  given  up  ;  her  luggage  reduced  to  regulation-com- 
pass ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Jemima  found  herself  in  barracks  at  Corfu 
— at  the  age  of  thiity-three  beginning  the  charge  of  another  family,  only  with 
the  additional  one  of  a  delicate  grown-up  baby  added  thereto,  and  with  per- 
petually shifting  foreign  quarters — instead  of  Colonel  Ffrench's  comfortable 
London  house,  for  her  home  ! 

The  visit  began  for  a  twelve-month  and  lasted  more  than  sixteen  years. 
Children  were  born,  had  to  be  tended  (once  or  twice  died)  in  such  cjuick  succes- 
sion as  to  efface — no,  I  will  not  say  that,  but  gently  to  wear  away  the  remem- 
brance of  those  first-forsaken  little  ones  in  whose  Grosvenor  Square  nursery 
Jemima's  youth  had  been  past.  She  got  letters  at  intervals  from  them  all  ;  not 
one  of  those  four  nephews  from  whom  she  was  parted  but  felt  that  at  every  turn 
of  fortune,  good  or  bad — and  with  Colonel  Ffrench's  sons  it  was  mostly  bad — 
Aunt  Jem's  was  the  sympathy  to  turn  to,  sympathy  that  no  number  of  years 
could  estrange  or  .chill.  And  over  these  letters  Jemima  shed  tenderest  mother's 
tears  ;  returning,  if  it  were  possible,  a  bank-note  or  money  order,  or,  if  the  Elli- 
ots' exigences  had  drained  her  purse  too  dry  for  that,  an  answer  worth  more 
than  money  to  the  scapegrace  boys — they  always  remained  "boys  "  to  Jemima 
■ — for  whose  worst  misdeeds  her  only  feelings  were  those  of  pity.  Still  her 
heart,  perforce,  clung  warmest  to  the  children  of  the  younger  generation  ;  chil- 
dren born  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  to  whom  "  Aunt" — not  the  delicate 
little  white  lady  on  the  sofa — -was  indeed  mother. 

As  years  went  by,  and  as  Elliot  rose  in  rank,  the  hand-to-hand  struggle  with 
poverty  of  Lucy's  early  married  life  of  course  lessened  ;  but  never  Jemima's 
duties.  It  was  necessary  twice  during  a  term  of  foreign  service,  lasting  nearly 
twenty  years  (for  Elliot's  scanty  means  compelled  him  to  exchange  whenever 
the  battery  to  which  he  belonged  was  ordered  home),  that  Mrs.  Elliot,  with  de- 
tachments of  children,  should  visit  England  for  health's  sake  ;  once  from 
Mauritius,  once  from  India.  And  each  time  Jemima — no  climate  hurt  Jemima — 
remained  behind.  In  Mauritius  she  gained  her  experience  of  yellow  fever  ;  in 
India  of  cholera,  also  of  the  sensation  of  being  under  fire.  But  never  did  this 
fine  old  soldier's  courage  flag,  or  her  spirit  droop.  Stories  that  would  fill  a  vol- 
ume are  told  still  of  Miss  Jemima  Ffrench,  by  grey-headed  veterans  whom  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  she  nursed  in  fever,  or  cheered  through  weary  con- 
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valescence — only,  as  I  said  before,  what  writer  dare  take  a  lady  of  sixty-five 
for  his  heroine  ?  At  last,  to  use  her  own  words,  she  got  "  promoted  to  general's 
rank,  and  was  laid  upon  the  shelf."  Lucy's  husband  left  the  service,  the  deatli 
of  his  father,  together  witli  his  pension,  giving  him  at  length  sufficient  means  to 
live  in  England,  and  Jemima  Ffrench,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  was  a  free  agent 
once  more. 

Her  ideal  of  happiness  for  the  remainder  of  her  days  had  certainly  now  been 
to  live  with  the  Elliots  in  their  pleasant  Devonshire  cottage,  and  with  her  chil- 
dren of  the  second  generation  growing  into  tall  men  and  women  round  her.  But 
no  ;  there  was  some  one  still  to  be  nursed,  this  time  a  baby  of  threescore,  with 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  selfishness,  instead  of  the  pains  of  teething,  to  make  him 
fractious  !  In  a  charmingly-worded  fraternal  letter — and  no  man  living  wrote 
prettier  letters — Colonel  Ffrench  pointed  out  to  Jemima  how  her  plainest  duly 
was  to  spend  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  with  him.  "  The  young  want 
us  no  longer,"  he  wrote.  "  We  are  the  last  leaves  left  on  the  old  branch.  Let 
us  flutter  together  while  our  little  day  lasts,  and  fall  side  by  side  !  "  And  then 
followed  such  a  picture  of  his  maladies  and  his  loneliness  and  poverty — his  sec- 
ond wife  had  long  ago  died  childless — as  dissipated  whatever  doubts  about  duty 
still  lingered  in  Jemima's  mind.  The  Devonshire  cottage,  with  its  bright  young 
faces  and  cheerful  atmosphere  of  home  and  love,  was  given  up,  and  replaced  by 
Halfont  Manor,  a  damp-stained,  sunless  house,  with  no  young  voice,  no  young 
step  to  break  its  silence,  and  with  her  brother,  a  querulous,  sick,  disappointed 
old  man  of  the  world,  for  sole  companion. 

But  wherever  the  good  sun  shines  he  fructifies  ;  wherever  Miss  Jemima 
went,  love  sprang  up  beneath  her  feet.  Colonel  Ffrench,  ''  Dicky  Ffrench  of  the 
Manor,"  was  disliked  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  parish  of  Halfont. 
He  was  known  to  have  been  a  gambler,  a  spendthrift,  a  duellist,  a  faithless  hus- 
band, a  cold  father  ;  and,  that  this  little  catalogue  of  ill-doing  might  be  neatly 
rounded  off,  the  Halfont  gossijos  liked  to  inquire  in  a  whisper  whether  it  was 
known  of  what  disease  the  lord  of  the  manor's  two  wives  had  suddenly  died  ? 
He  was  weakly  ease-loving  ;  like  all  weak  men  would  breakout  occasionally  into 
fierce  raids  against  the  persons  who  grew  fat  upon  his  weakness  ;  so  even  the 
Halfont  school-children  were  taught  to  regard  him  askance,  as  the  old  tyrant 
who  on  any  fine  morning  would  wake  and  turn  half  the  servants  he  possessed 
adrift  upon  the  world  !  Unlike  his  neighbor,  Joseph  Fielding,  Colonel  Ffrench 
went  regularly  to  church  when  his  bodily  infirmities  allowed  him  ;  and  a  much 
better  sign  the  Halfont  people  would  have  held  it,  had  he  stayed  away  !  The 
atheist  bookseller  at  least  was  honest ;  acted  up  to  what  he  professed  !  To  see 
Dicky  Ffrench's  face,  the  imperturbable  old  face,  with  its  high-bred  air  of  rev- 
erential attention,  in  the  house  of  God  ;  to  have  to  kneel  with  Dicky  Ffrench  be- 
fore the  altar,  at  Easter,  a  season  at  which  the  old  gentleman  made  it  a  point 
of  duty  to  receive  the  sacrament,  was,  to  the  moral  sense  of  Halfont,  something 
very  little  short  of  positive  sacrilege  !  But  wherever  the  sun  of  a  warm  heart 
shines,  human  hearts  respond  to  it.  Miss  Jemima  came,  every  soul  in  the  vil- 
lage prejudiced  against  her  as  Dicky  Ffrench's  sister,  and  before  three  months 
were  over  had  made  to  herself  friends  of  them  all.  She  had  not  means  to  give 
much  in  suljstantial  charity  among  the  poor  ;  and  no  argument  could  cliange 
Colonel  Ffrench's  opinions  as  to  the  vanity  of  alms-giving  ;  but  she  had  enough 
to  buy  calico  and  flannel,  and  time  to  make  them  into  bain'  clothes  ;  time  to  sit 
up  with  the  sick,  to  stand  by  women  in  tlieir  liour  of  anguish,  to  mourn  with 
those  who  mourned  !     And  soon  her  fine  old  figure  became  as  well  known  and 
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as  welcome  among  the  Halfont  cottage  wives  as  it  had  been  abroad  among  tlie 
bearded  occupants  of  barrack-rooms  and  hospitals  in  days  gone  by. 

"  If  I  had  only  something  to  care  for  at  home  !  "  Miss  Jemima  would  think 
during  the  first  year  of  her  changed  life,  "  I  could  be  happy.  If  everything 
young  wasn't  outside  the  house,  and  only  Richard  and  me,  with  our  complaints 
and  our  age,  within  !"  She  contrived  occasionally  to  get  some  of  the  Elliot's 
children  to  visit  her  ;  but  could  rarely  prevail  upon  them  to  stay  out  the  time  for 
which  they  were  invited.  Children  shrank  away  instinctively  from  Colonel 
Ffrench's  presence.  Grandpapa  did  not  like  whistling  or  singing,  or  disturbance 
of  any  sort  ;  and  the  old  manor,  with  its  stately  butler,  its  dull  gardens  and 
silence,  seemed,  in  spite  of  Aunt  Jem,  a  poor  place  after  the  homely  Devonshire 
cottage,  where  mother  minded  no  noise,  and  father  had  his  boat  and  workshop, 
and  where  noljody  scolded  or  dressed  for  dinner,  or  reminded  one.  by  any  chance 
whatever,  about  one's  manners  !  So  the  Elliots'  visits  waxed  fewer,  and  Colonel 
Ffrench  grew  more  and  more  averse  to  children,  and  Miss  Jemima  was  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  one  old  life  was  indeed  all  she  would  have  to  care  for  more 
in  this  world  ;  when  suddenly  Portia  came  into  her  hands,  her  great-niece.  Por- 
tia, who  in  her  own  small  person  possessed  more  mischief-power  than  all  the 
fourteen  children  Miss  Jemima  had  brought  up  ;  Portia,  whom  she  would  not 
only  have  to  look  after  as  a  child,  but  chaperon  and  rule — Heaven  save  the  mark 
— as  a  grown-up  young  lady  on  her  entrance  into  the  world. 

"  I  can  scarcelv  believe  that  I  really  am  to  lose  her  at  last."  Miss  Jemima 
whispered,  as  Susan's  eyes  forever  wandered,  in  their  blindness,  toward  the 
window  where  Portia  w-as  standing.  "  There  has  been  a  talk  so  often  before  of 
Portia's  marrying,  and  now — " 

"  Now,  ma'am  ?  "  Susan  ventured  to  say,  as  old  Miss  Ffrench  hesitated. 

"  Well,  now,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  she  has  chosen  the  wrong  man. 
I  don't  mind  saying  so  to  you,  Susan,  for  I  know  how  fond  you  are  of  Portia. 
Teddy  is  a  nice  little  tellow,  poor  lad  !  upright  and  honorable,  I  do  believe,  un- 
der all  that  foolish  exterior  ;  but  not  the  husband  for  Portia.  I've  often  won- 
dered," went  on  Miss  Jemima;  "and  I'm  sure  I  have  never  yet  made  up  my 
mind,  who  tuouldhe.  the  husband  for  Portia  !  " 

'•  The  man  she  loved,  I  should  think,"  said  Susan,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

"  Ah,  perhaps  so,"  answered  Miss  Jemima,  with  rather  a  doubtful  shake  of 
the  head.  "But  then,  the  next  question  is,  could  Portia  love  anybody?  Portia 
is  a  Dysart,  poor  child.  That  is  a  circumstance,  Susan,  that  one  never  must 
forget.     Portia  is  a  Dysart." 

Susan  was  silent.  The  incompatibility  of  loving  with  being  a  Dysart  was  a 
mystery  beyond  her  grasp. 

"  Portia  is  a  Dysart,  heart  and  soul,"  went  on  Miss  Ffrench,  "and  Teddy,  in 
his  feeble  way,  is  a  Dysart.  They  are  first  cousins,  Susan.  The  late  Earl  of 
Erroll  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  a  Josselin,  the  other  my  poor 
nephew  Harry,  and  how  two  Dysarts  are  to  get  on  and  stand  upright — " 

"  Aunt  !  "  cried  out  Portia's  animated  voice,  "  I  know  from  the  way  you 
shake  vour  head  that  you  are  talking  about  me  or  Teddy,  or  both  of  us  !  Now 
confess  " — she  moved  across  the  room  to  the  tea-table,  George  Blake  following, 
as  if  magnetically  drawn,  and  Teddy  slowly  sauntering  behind — "  confess  you 
have  been  poisoning  Susan's  mind  against  us  !     Now,  the  truth.  Miss  Ffrench  ?" 

She  came  close  to  Miss  Jemima's  side  ;  stooped,  smoothed  the  old  lady's 
gray  hair  on  her  forehead  ;  then,  with  the  prettiest  little  mock-abigail  air,  set  her 
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cap  straight  on  her  head.  "Aunt  Jemima  insists  upon  a  certain  Watteau-like 
fashion  of  wearing  her  cap  on  one  side,  Susan,  and  I  disapprove  of  it.  Now 
Mr.  Blake — you  have  an  artist's  e3'e — I  appeal  to  you.  Does  not  Aliss  Ffrench 
look  better  with  her  cap  straight  as  I  have  put  it,  than  in  her  usual  flowing  and 
dishevelled  style  .'' " 

"I  think  Miss  Ffrench  looks  well  always,"  said  George  Blake.  "When  I 
look  at  Miss  Ffrench,  the  fashion  of  her  cap  is  the  last  thing  that  I  should  re- 
member." 

A  faint  color  rose  on  Miss  Jemima's  cheek.  At  sixty- five  she  still  loved  a 
compliment  as  well  as  a  girl  of  seventeen,  "Ah,  Portia,  you  see  you  are  not 
the  only  person  who  has  pretty  things  said  to  them  !  Portia  won't  believe  me, 
Mr.  Blake,  when  I  tell  her  that  I  am  handsomer  than  she  is." 

"  But  I  swear  that  you  are,  a  hundred  times  handsomer,"  said  Teddy,  who 
by  this  time  had  mastered  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  room.  "You  have  bet- 
ter eyes — oh  yes,  Portia,  you  must  hear  the  truth  sometimes — and  a  fairer  skin, 
and  are  a  handsomer  woman  altogether.  Now,  Susan,"  he  sank  down  into  a 
low  chair,  not  by  Portia,  but  between  Susan  and  old  Miss  Ffrench  ;  "Susan  at 
her  age  is  sure  to  speak  the  truth.  Which  of  the  Miss  Ffrenches  do  you  think 
the  handsomest  ?     Don't  be  afraid." 

Susan  glanced  across  at  Portia,  then  looked  up  straight  in  Miss  Jemima's 
face.  Not  in  its  fairest  day  could  that  face  have  been  handsome,  still  less 
pretty.  It  possessed  none  of  the  hereditary  good  looks  of  the  Ffrenches.  The 
graceful  turn  of  head,  the  pure  cut  profile,  both  were  wanting ;  and  the  mouth 
was  large,  and  the  eyes  were  commonplace  grey  not  black.  But  it  was  a  sweet, 
fine  old  face  to  look  at,  notwithstanding.  In  spite  of  Indian  suns,  and  the  wear 
and  tear  of  her  soldier's  life,  some  inalienable  bloom  of  youth  seemed  to  have 
clung  to  the  cheek  that  so  many  little  lips  had  forever  kissed  ;  some  inalienable 
gayety  of  heart  gave  the  eyes  and  brow  a  lightness  that  Portia,  with  all  the 
beauty  of  her  one-and-twenty  years,  did  not  possess. 

"Susan  can't  make  up  her  mind,"  cried  the  girl,  "or  is  too  much  afraid  of 
you,  aunt  Jem.,  to  say.  So  we  will  look  upon  the  question  as  settled.  You  are 
far  handsomer,  and  have  a  great  many  more  people  in  love  with  you  than  I  can 
ever  hope  for.  What  an  awful  trouble  it  would  be,  by  the  way,  to  have  people 
really,  heavily  in  love  with  one  !  I  know  nothing  about  it  practically,  but  I 
should  think  affairs  of  that  kind,  taken  seriously,  would  make  life  insupport- 
able." 

She  gave  a  careless  glance  at  Teddy,  who,  from  the  force  of  habit  rather  than 
malice  aforethought,  was  beginning  to  look  with  soft  eyes  at  his  little  neighbor, 
and  to  whisper  pretty  speeches  in  her  ear  as  he   helped   her  pour  out  the  cream. 

"  Don't  interrupt  us,  Portia.  Susan  and  I  are  so  happy  ;  and  after  tea  we 
are  going  to  listen  to  the  nightingale.  For  people  in  the  spring  of  life,  like  us, 
nothing  is  worse  than  to  be  forced  to  listen  to  these  cynical  opinions  of  the 
world,  A  serious  passion  a  trouble  !  You  should  have  seen  the  Dormouse  at 
Sheldon's  house  last  night." 

"  What,  with  Laura  Wynne  ?  " 

"Of  course." 

"  Ah,  that  is  an  exceptional  case.  A  dozen  years  difference  in  age,  and  all 
on  tlie  lady's  side,  may  give  a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor  to  love-making  that  we, 
in  our  blase  youth,  know  nothing  about." 

Miss  Jemima  sat  down  the  teapot  with  a  start.  "  Portia,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  that  is  one  of  the  most  shocking  speeches  I  ever  heard  you  make  !  You,  in 
your  (^/a,iV  youth,  indeed  !     You  are  obliged  to  use  a  foreign  word  for  what  you 
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dare  not  say  in  English.  And  comparing  yourself  for  a  moment  to  Laura 
Wynne  !     You  seem  to  forget,  child,  that  Mrs.  Wynne  is  a  married  woman. 

"Don't  heat  yourself,  aunt  (please  throw  open  the  window,  Ted  ;  if  you  do 
it  softly  grandpapa  will  never  he  the  wiser  ;  thanks),  and  don't  be  unreasonable. 
Can  I  help  it  that  poor  Laura  is  married,  and  that  the  Dormouse  is  a  dozen 
years  younger  than  herself?  " 

"You  can  help  speaking  of  such  people,  Portia.  When  I  was  a  girl,  no  de- 
corous young  woman  ever  appeared  aware  of — of  conduct  like  Mrs.  Wynne's," 
said  Miss  Jemima,  blushing. 

"  Decorous  young  women  must  walk  about  the  world  in  blinkers,  if  they 
would  not  appear  aware  of  conduct  like  Mrs.  Wynne's  now,"  cried  Portia. 
"  Depend  upon  it.  Aunt  Jem,  as  I  often  tell  you,  the  only  diflerence  between 
successive  generations  is,  that  hypocrisy  is  rather  more  in  foshion  at  one  time 
than  at  another." 

"  Heaven  help  the  age  when  hypocrisy  was  more  in  fashion  that  at  present," 
remarked  Mr.  Blake,  under  his  voice. 

"Oh,  of  course  you  say  that,"  said  Portia,  turning  upon  him  quickly.  "It 
is  part  of  your  profession.  Mr.  Blake  is  an  author — author  and  artist,  Susan  ! 
I  didn't  like  to  frighten  you  by  saying  so  sooner." 

"The  celebrated  author  of  a  novel  called  '  Ixion,'  "  added  Teddy  Josselin, 
twisting  the  ends  of  his  fair  little  moustaclie  into  finer  needle  points.  At  which 
remark  George  Blake  gave  a  kind  of  groan. 

"And  naturally,  as  a  writer,"  went  on  Portia,  "supports  the  popular  fiction 
about  the  rapid  pace  of  to-day  surpassing  the  pace  of  all  the  yesterdays  there 
have  been  in  the  world.  What  would  become  of  smart  young  essayists  if  they 
had  no  frisky  matrons,  no  girls  of  the  period  to  write  about  ?  " 

"  Writers,  at  all  events,  could  not  write  about  such  things  unless  they  ex- 
isted," said  good  Miss  Jemima,  in  her  innocence.  "  If,  instead  of  reading  sat- 
ires upon  yourselves  which  make  you  worse  than  before,  you  young  people 
would  improve  your  minds  with  the  solid  standard  literature  of  the  past,  how 
much  better  it  would  be  for  you  !  " 

"You  dear,  good,  believing  old  aunt,"  cried  Portia,  with  the  frank  imperti- 
nence that  sat  so  well  upon  her.  "  How  often  am  I  to  tell  you  that  that  faith  of 
yours  in  standard  literature  is  a  mistake  ?  I  read  half  through  the  '  Specta- 
tor,' a  little  time  ago,  to  please  Aunt  Jemima,  Mr.  Blake,  and  what  did  I  find  ? 
Proposals  of  a  fair  for  marriage,  complaints  against  hoops  and  mantuas,  accounts 
of  the*  Romping  Club,  of  the  dissection  of  a  beau's  head  and  of  a  coquette's 
heart !  After  this  I  went  through  a  course  of  Miss  Austen.  Has  any  one  here 
read  '  Northanger  Abbey,'  and  can  any  depiction  of  modern  young  ladies  outdo 
that  of  Catherine  and  Isabella  pursuing  the  gentlemen  in  Milsom  street,  then 
driving  out  with  them,  unchaperoned,  in  gigs  ?  The  fact  is,  the  world  has  al- 
ways been  divided  into  two  classes — people  who  amuse  themselves,  people  who 
don't  ;  and  those  who  don't — very  naturally,  poor  wretches — abuse  those  who 
do  !  " 

Portia  tossed  off  this  generalization  with  the  easy  assurance  that  character- 
ized her  ;  and  seemed  to  consider  the  subject  exhausted. 

"I  know  nothing  about  the  '  Spectator '  or  the  other  fellow.  Something 
Abb^,  wasn't  it.  Portia  ?  "  remarked  Teddy.  "  For,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  I 
never  read" — Teddy  Josselin  said  this,  with  some  natural  pride — "unless  when 
any  very  dear  friend  writes  a  book.  If  the  statements  of  a  novel  called  '  Ixion  ' 
are  to  be  relied  upon — and  a  sense  of  duty  has  made  me  read  the  work  carefully 
-old  Rome,  at  its  worst,  was  a  garden  of  Eden  compared  to  London  now." 
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"But  then,"  said  Portia,  trifling  with  her  tea-spoon,  "has  the  author  of 
'  Ixion  '  ever  penetrated  beyond  the  servants'  hall,  nay,  the  scraper  of  the  aris- 
tocratic mansions  where  his  scenes  are  laid  ?  "  The  measured  way  she  spoke 
evidently  marked  the  sentence  as  a  quotation. 

"  Has  this  miserable  witling,"  added  Teddy,  in  the  same  tone,  "  this  grovel- 
ling impostor,  this  libeller  of  every  thing  good  and  noble  in  human  nature,  ever 
calculated  upon  the  evil  which  even  the  spurious  malignity  of  a  pen  like  his  may 
have  the  power  to  effect  ?  " 

"  Miss  Ffrench,"  interrupted  George  Blake,  turning  to  old  Miss  Jemima, 
"  I  throw  myself  upon  your  compassion  !  I  have,  as  you  know,  written  a  novel 
— the  very  worst  novel,  I  should  say,  ever  written  in  any  language — and  this 
fellow  Josselin,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add,  your  niece,  have  learnt  the  diiTer^nt  criti- 
cisms upon  it  by  heart,  so  as  to  torture  me  at  an}'  time  when  their  spirits  want 
that  kind  of  stimulant.     Is  this  fair  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  seriously.  "  Portia,  it  is  not  at  all  pretty 
of  you  to  behave  so.  I  remember  a  dear  sister  of  my  own  wrote  a  novel 
— her  name  was  Rosamunda,  Mr.  Blake,  and  the  novel  was  called  after  her, 
'  Rosamunda,  or  the  Sufferings  of  Virtue.'  It  was  published  by  subscription, 
and  in  the  family  we  always  attributed  Rosa's  early  death  to  the  heartless  attack 
made  upon  her  book  in  the  '  Hampshire  Gazette.'  My  father,  it  was  afterward 
remembered,  had  not  employed  the  editor's  son,  a  worthy  young  man  in  his  way, 
to  new-glaze  the  greenhouse.  You  should  never  wound  an  author's  feelings, 
Portia.  I  read  *'  Ixion '  through,  v/ithout  missing  a  word,  Mr.  Blake,  and 
thought  the  last  volume  extremely  pathetic.  When  they  are  all  weeping  round 
— round — I  can't  rememl)er  names — but  the  bad  young  gentleman's  death-bed, 
I  was  fool  enough,  I  assure  you,  to  shed  genuine  tears." 

"Thank  you,   Miss    Ffrench,   thank  you,"   said   the  author.     "Yours,  I   am 
quite   sure,  were   the  only  tears  shed  over  '  Ixion'  ;  unless,  indeed,  I  wept  with' 
shame  over  it  myself." 

"  And  would  be  still  more  valuable,  if  aunt  did  not  weep  so  copiously  over 
everything!"  said  Portia,  as  she  rose  from  the  tea-table.  "  Unfortunately,  not 
only  bad  young  gentlemen's  death-beds,  but  all  death-beds,  and  all  railway  ac- 
cidents— yes,  and  bishops'  letters,  and  royal  speeches — anything  about  death, 
or  that  contains  fine,  long,  puffed-out  sentences,  makes  Aunt  Jem  cry  !  Now, 
who  is  for  the  garden  .-"  You  and  Susan  are  going  to  listen  to  the  nightingale, 
Teddy.     Mr.  Blake,  do  you  feel  in  the  least  inclined  to  take  care  of  me  ?" 

She  put  her  hand  as  she  spoke  under  Susan's  arm — such  a  contrast  rs  they 
made,  as  Portia  knew  they  made  !  Her  own  tall  figure  in  its  graceful  London 
dress  ;  the  little  village  girl  in  her  black  frock,  fashioned  by  a  Halfont  milliner 
— then,  followed  by  the  two  young  men,  left  the  drawing-room. 

"  Portia,  Portia,"  cried  old  Colonel  Ffrench,  waking  up  from  his  newspaper, 
"it  is  much  too  chilly  for  you  to  venture  out.  All  this  opening  and  shutting  ot 
doors  fills  the  house  witli  damp  air.  I  must  really  put  my  veto  upon  your  going 
farther  than  the  billiard  room." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  grandpapa,  no  farther  than  the  billiard  room,"  Portia  an- 
swered, then  tripped  down  stairs  and  straightway  through  the  hall,  witlioul  hat 
or  cloak,  into  the  garden.  "  Obedience  is  not  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  in  my 
code,"  she  remarked,  turning  round,  with  a  repentant  look,  to  George  Blake. 

"  Nor  truth-telling,  either,"  added  Teddy  Josselin.  "  Come  away  with  me, 
Susan.  Portia  is  going  to  confess  her  sins,  and  you  and  I  will  listen  to  the 
nightingale." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


HERE  were  no  nightingales    to   listen  to  ;  nevertheless  it  was  a  right 


X  pleasant  evening  for  loitering  through  old-fashioned  garden  shades  like 
those  of  Halfont  Manor  ;  the  idle  wash  of  the  canal  to  lull  one's  senses,  a  con- 
genial companion  at  one's  side.  The  leaden  clouds  of  the  afternoon  had  parted 
above  an  amber  sunset ;  the  early  roses  smelt  sweet ;  the  rooks  were  cawing 
jovially  in  the  high  elms  ;  and  Susan,  as  she  walked  along  by  Teddy  Josselin, 
could  not  but  feel  that  the  world  was  a  much  more  endurable  world  than  it  had 
seemed  when  Tom  Collinson  joined  her  on  the  bridge  that  afternoon  !  For  the 
first  time  for  months  she  found  herself  laughing  aloud — at  such  infinitely  small 
jokes,  too,  as  those  of  Teddy  Josselin  !  Her  fingers  no  longer  twitched  with 
shyness  as  they  rested  on  his  arm.  The  color  deepened  in  her  cheeks  until 
Teddy  began  to  decide  that  Portia's  village  friend  was  really  a  very  pretty  girl 
indeed,  also  that  he  might  as  well  begin  a  flirtation  with  her  in  earnest,  and 
without  delay. 

"  Let  us  make  ourselves  happy  under  the  cedars,  Susan — oh,  Portia  and 
Blake  are  miles  away  by  this  time,  you  needn't  look  after  them.  My  maxim  is, 
never  exert  yourself  after  the  unknown  when  the  present  moment  is  pleasant. 
And  our  present  moment  is  very  pleasant — don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

He  stopped  ;  took  both  her  hands  ;  made  her  sit  down  on  a  little  rustic 
bench  upon  the  lawn  ;  then  sank  into  an  American  rocking-chair,  Portia's  special 
property,  close  beside  her.  The  evening  light  slanted  rosy  upon  his  refined 
fair  face,  upon  the  white  jewelled  hands  lazily  clasped  up  over  his  head,  upon 
the  elaborate  evening-dress,  v.-hich  in  his  boyish  dandyism  he  did  not,  it  must 
be  confessed,  carry  off  ungracefully.  And,  for  the  second  time,  it  crossed 
Susan's  mind  to  think  how  much  Portia  was  to  be  envied.  Beautv,  wit — or  what 
possesses  more  than  the  effect  of  wit  from  lips  like  hers — for  her  own  portion, 
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and  a  companion  like  Mr.  Josselin,  handsome,  liglit-hearted,  rich  in  this  world's 
goods,  to  saunter,  well-contented,  by  her  side  through  life  ! 

Until  now,  Susan,  unlike  most  girls  of  her  age,  had  been  positively  without 
an  ideal  as  regards  love  or  lovers.  Tom  Collinson,  the  only  young  man  she 
knew,  was  repulsive  to  her  ;  and  Teddy  Josselin  was  attractive.  This  was  the 
extent  of  her  experience  up  to  the  present  moment.  And  if  it  had  so  happened 
that  Teddy  had  been  free,  and  the  fates  had  willed  it,  she  might,  just  like  the 
majority  of  women,  have  never  come  within  a  hundred  miles  of  passion  while 
she  lived  ;  only  have  married,  slipped — half  awake,  but  contentedly — through 
existence  ;  then  gone  to  her  grave,  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  stronger  love 
than  the  love  which  a  Teddy  Josselin  can  inspire  !  But  George  Blake  was 
coming  ;  was  within  twenty  yards,  his  face  turned  toward  her  alreadv  ;  and  the 
girl's  soul  was  about  to  awaken.  This  childish  half-envy  of  Portia — this  mo- 
mentary heart-whole  admiration  of  Portia's  lover — was  just  the  brief  rose-flush, 
the  ten  minutes  before  dawn,  in  Susan's  life. 

"Yes,  I  say  we  are  very  happy,"  murmured  Teddy,  caressingly.  "  If  your 
head  was  turned  a  very  little  more  my  way — thanks.  How  jolly  it  is  to  look 
at  a  dear  little  outline  of  round  cheek  against  a  background  of  sylvan  green  ; 
how  jolly  a  long  life  in  the  country  would  be,  all  silent  like  this.  Portia  is  a  very 
nice  girl,  Susan  ?" 

"  Very  nice,  sir." 

''  Oh,  not  '  sir  ! '  You  must  never  call  any  fellow  '  sir  '  till  he's  sixty  years 
old,  and — and  I  forget  what  I  was  going  to  say." 

"  Something  about  Portia,  sir — Mr.  Josselin,  I  mean." 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  my  name  ;  or,  if  you  call  me  anything,  say 
'Tecldy.'     I  should  like  to  hear  you  say  'Teddy,'  Susan." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  couldn't  !  "  and  the  child  flushed  rosy-red,  then  laughed. 

"  Yes,  please  do — for  Portia's  sake  !  You  know  you  said  you  thought  Portia 
was  a  nice  girl." 

"  So  I  do,  but  I  can't  see  any  connection — I  mean  I  couldn't  call  you  what 
you  asked  me,  if  I  tried  for  an  hour." 

"  Ah,  then,  don't  try,"  said  Teddy,  placidly.  "  I  never  like  to  see  pretty 
people  trouble  themselves  to  think  about  anything  ;  it  spoils  the  expression  of 
the  face.     Do  you  like  lilies  of  the  valley,  Susaq  .'' " 

This,  after  a  full  stop,  during  which  he  had  amused  himself  by  lazily  leaning 
down  and  plucking  minute  portions  of  grass,  then  throwing  them,  blade  by  blade, 
upon  the  girl's  black  dress. 

"  I'm  very  fond  of  them,"  answered  .Susan,  in  her  shy  voice.  "  But  those 
are  not  lilies  of  the  valley  that  you  are  throwing  at  me,  you  know,  sir  !  " 

"  Ah — 'sir'  again  !  and  did  I  say  they  were,  you  wise  child  ?  Will  you  have 
mine,  then  ?  " 

He  unpinned  the  liliputian  bouquet  from  his  button-hole,  and  arrested  the 
rocking-chair  at  such  an  angle  as  brought  his  hand  within  two  inches  of  .Susan's, 
his  handsome  boyish  face  not  very  much  farther.  "  Don't  say  '  no.'  It's  the 
only  favor  I've  ever  asked  of  you  ytV^ 

'•  I  don't  want  to  say  no,"  said  Susan.  And  then  this  child  of  nature  takes 
the  first  (mock)  love-gift  that  has  been  ever  offered  to  her,  and  smells  the 
flowers— -hanging  her  head  so  as  to  hide  that  she  is  flattered — and  finally  pins 
them  in  her  waistbelt  ;  all  these  baby  coquetries  acted  with  no  more  self-con- 
sciousness than  a  little  kitten  feels  when,  dancing  round  its  first  worsted  ]:iall,  it 
curvets  and  purrs  and  growls  with  the  undeveloped  instincts  of  torture  of  its  kiml ! 
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even  at   plain  sewing — and  think.       I    don't  know  how  it  is,  but   I   never  have 
such  nice  thoughts  as  when  I  am  sewing." 

"  And  what  are  the  '  nice  '  thoughts  about,  Susan  ?  " 

She  made  him  no  answer. 

"  What  are  your  thoughts  about,  child  ?  Come,  you  have  told  mc  so  much 
about  yourself  already,  you  may  as  well  tell  me  this." 

"If  I  tell  you  my  thoughts,  will  you  tell  me  yours  ?  " 

"Ahem — on  due  consideration,  I  think  not.  I  have  a  great  many  bitter  hard 
thoughts  to  trouble  me,  Susan— thoughts  that  you  uould  never  understand." 

"Then  we  will  each  keep  our  own  secrets,  Mr.  Blake.  If  your  tlioughts 
would  be  too  hard  for  me  to  understand,  mine  would  be  too  silly  for  you  to  care 
for  ;  and  besides,  I'm  not  quite  sure  I  haven't  told  you  them  all,  as  it  is  !  " 

"  Poor  little  Susan!  If  we  meet  again  some  day  when  you  are  older  and 
wiser,  I  wonder  whether  you  will  remember  all  that  you  have  said  to  me  to- 
night?" 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Susan,  becoming  suddenly  grave  at  the  suggestion.  And 
after  this  both  were  silent ;  and  side  by  side — Blake  looking  out  for  the  first  flut- 
ter of  Portia's  dress  through  the  gloom,  Susan  with  I  know  not  what  dawnings 
of  new  emotion  in  her  child's  heart — began  slowly  to  retrace  their  steps  toward 
the  house. 

They  found  Portia  and  Teddy  Josselin  waiting  for  them  under  the  portico. 
"  What,  not  drowned?"  said  Portia,  carelessly.  "  We  were  just  beginning  to 
think  it  was  time  to  send  out  the  men  with  drags." 

"What,  not  blown  up  ? "  remarked  George  Blake,  in  the  same  tone.  "We 
were  terribly  afraid  something  had  happened  to  you,  but  knew  we  had  been  so 
much  engrossed  in  our  own  conversation,  that  the  explosion  might  have  taken 
place  without  our  hearing  it !  "  For  the  feelings  of  Portia  Ffrench  and  Mr. 
Blake  were  I'ust  at  that  kind  of  ebb  when  small  mock  warfare,  semi-bitter 
speeches  before  other  people,  are  the  food  of  love — if  vanity  on  one  side  and 
(conscious)  infatuation  on  the  other  may  be  dignified  by  that  name  ! 

Susan  ran  away  from  Blake's  side  and  got  close  to  Portia.  "  I  hope  you 
have  not  been  really  frightened  about  us  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  whisjDer.  "  I  am  very 
sorry  if  I  have  stayed  away  too  long." 

"  Dear,  innocent,  penitent  little  Susan  !  "  cried  Portia,  but  in  a  perfectly  good- 
humored  voice.  Into  whatever  jealousies  her  craving  for  dominion  might  betray 
her,  Portia  Ffrench  was  too  self-collected  a  woman  ever  to  show  animosity 
toward  another  woman  ;  retribution  she  kept  for  the  oftender  himself,  not  the 
rival.  "  Of  course  /  forgive  you,  but  you  will  have  a  fine  scolding  from  Aunt 
Jemima  and  grandpapa,  depend  upon  it.  Come  here,  and  let  me  make  you  look 
respectable,"  for  they  were  now  within  the  lighted  entrance  hall,  "and  unless  we  . 
are  very  hard  pressed  we  can  let  everybody  believe  we  have  been  no  further 
than  the  billiard  room.     Why,  child,  what  a  color  you  have  got." 

Susan  had  a  brilliant  color  ;  the  more  brilliant  because  standing  full  under 
the  lamp  she  felt  that  all  of  them  must  be  lookuig  at  her.  Her  eyes  were  ani- 
mated, and,  as  is  the  nature  of  short-sighted  eyes,  had  lost  their  vacant  look 
now- that  daylight  was  gone  ;  the  damp  night  air  had  made  her  thrown  hair  twist 
into  a  multitude  of  little  soft  curls  round  her  forehead.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  Susan  Fielding  looked  more  than  pretty. 

Portia  tried  to  smooth  down  the  child's  hair  with  her  hands,  in  vain.  The 
curls  curled  tighter  and  tighter.  "  You  will  never  look  respectable,  my  dear, 
never.     I  give  you  up." 
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"Then  I'll  go  home  at  once,"  cried  Susan,  aghast;  "indeed  I  will.  I  can 
run  home  in  two  minutes.     I  could  never  appear  before  Colonel  Ffrench — " 

"  In  this  wild  disreputable  state,"  interrupted  Teddy  Josselin.  "  Hair  di- 
shevelled, face  on  fire,  and  worst  of  all,  my  lilies  of  the  valley  gone.  I  should 
think  not,  indeed  !  you  reprobate  Susan." 

Susan  felt  that  she  must  cry.  Like  most  sensitive,  lonely-nurtured  children, 
she  was  intensely  matter-of-fact  in  small  things  ;  had  no  conception  that  any 
one  could  mean  to  jest  with  her  as  long  as  his  face  was  serious,  his  voice  steady. 
And  then  the  obstinately  rebellious  nature  of  her  curls  had  long  been  Susan's 
weak  point — her  thorn  in  the  flesh.  "  Everybody  else's  hair  gets  smooth  in 
damp  weather,"  she  said,  appealingly,  "  and  mine  gets  rougher  !  I  can't  help 
it — it's  not  my  fault  !  "     A  distinct  foreboding  of  tears  was  in  her  voice. 

"And  when  it  is  rough  you  look  prettier  than  ever,  little  Susan,"  said  Blake. 
"  Don't  you  see  that  they  are  chaffing  you  ?  Mr.  Josselin  is  jealous  because  you 
have  lost  his  flowers — " 

"And  Miss  Ffrench  because  your  curling  locks  and  bright  eyes  make  you 
look  so  much  prettier  than  herself!"  interrupted  Portia.  "Come  up  stairs, 
Susan,  dear,  before  these  foolish  people  persuade  us  to  quarrel  in  earnest." 
And  casting  one  half-scornful,  half-softening  look  at  Blake,  she  swept  up  the 
broad  staircase  ;  Susan — all  in  a  flutter  of  terror  at  the  prospect  of  Colonel  Ffrench 
scolding  her,  all  in  a  flutter  of  happiness  at  spending  another  hour  in  Mr.  Blake's 
society — following. 

Colonel  Ffrench  had  had  his  basin  of  water-gruel,  and  betaken  himself  to  the 
hands  of  his  valet  half  an  hour  before,  for  it  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  ;  Miss  Jem- 
ima sat  alone  at  her  work-table,  a  half-finislied  baby's  sock  on  knitting  pins  in 
her  lap,  the  "  Illustrated  Gazette  "  in  her  hand.  Belief  in  church,  queen,  and 
state  ;  nay,  belief  in  the  British  army  itself  was  scarcely  stronger  in  Miss  Jem- 
ima's mind  than  belief  in  the  "  Illustrated."  When  the  resources  of  this  pa- 
per enabled  its  artists  to  depict  the  interior  of  the  last  exploded  coal  mine  two 
days  before  the  reopening  of  the  shaft,  Miss  Jemima  would  shudder,  unques- 
tioning, over  the  truthful  details  of  the  picture.  When  an  errant  railway  train 
had  leaped  into  mid-air  from  a  viaduct,  and  the  "  Illustrated"  gave  a  sketch  of 
it,  "  drawn  by  our  own  artist,  on  the  spot,"  Miss  Jemima  would  grow  perfectly 
breathless  over  the  sensational  terrors  of  the  situation.  "  I  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  accident  because  I  have  actually  seen  it,"  she  would  say,  "seen  it,  I 
mean,  in  the  '  Illustrated.'  " 

She  looked  up  with  mildly  reproachful  eyes  as  the  young  people  entered, 
and  laid  down  her  spectacles.  "  You  have  not  been  near  open  windows,  tliis 
damp  evening,  I  hope,  Portia  ?  You  look  white.  I  shall  be  having  you  hoarse 
again." 

"  We  have  not  been  near  an  ojaen  window,"  said  Portia,  sinking  down  into 
the  first  easy-chair  that  presented  itself,  an  example  followed  at  once  by  her 
lover ;  "  and  all  we  are  in  want  of  is  support.  Billiard-playing  is  so  weary- 
ing.' 

She  really  did  look  pale  and  weary.  An  hour's  exercise,  without  excite- 
ment, would,  at  any  time,  tire  Portia  Ffrench  to  death,  body  and  mind — and  she 
had  not  been  at  all  excited  this  evening !  Miss  Jemima  jumped  up,  obediently, 
to  the  bell,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  servant  entered  with  a  salver  on  which  stood 
wine,  brandy,  and  seltzer  water.  Teddy  Josselin,  more  actively  than  was  his  cus- 
tom, rose  and  asked  Miss  Jemima  what  he  should  give  her  ? 

"  A  glass  of  water,  Ted,"  cried   Portia.     "  Don't  you  know  what  Aunt  Jem 
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Teddy  found  her  a  charming  study — the  study  of  pretty  faces  was  the  only 
one  he  ever  permitted  himself.  With  tlie  aid  of  a  friendly  cigarette  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  might  pass,  he  thought,  as  not  all  evenings  at  Halfont  Manor 
passed,  without  his  once  feeling  bored. 

"  You  don't  know  how  to  roll  a  cigarette,  I  conclude,  Susan  ?  Well,  then, 
I'll  teach  you." 

And  Master  Teddy  had  taken  out  his  book  of  cigarette  paper  and  his 
embroidered  tobacco-case,  and  was  just — the  rocking-chair  finally  brought  to  a 
stand-still — training  Susan's  awkward  fingers  in  the  way  they  should  go  (a  piece 
of  education,  it  seemed,  requiring  much  close  assistance)  when  Portia  and  Mr. 
Blake  emerged  from  a  shrub-shaded  walk  not  six  paces  away  from  where  they  sat. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Teddy,  "it's  only  the  other  people,"  for  Susan  had 
given  a  start  at  discovering  they  were  not  alone.  "  You  have  got  too  much  to- 
bacco— now  too  little — dear,  dear,  why  is  not  everybody  clever  !  Now  let  me 
show  you  once  more." 

He  took  the  girl's  small  fingers  within  his,  and  Susan,  a  tremendous  acces- 
sion of  shyness  overtaking  her  at  knowing  she  was  watched,  blushed  violently 
as  Portia  came  up  to  them. 

The  blush,  the  down-drooped  fiice,  the  transferred  lilies  of  the  valley — Por- 
tia noted  all  in  an  instant,  and  an  expression  George  Blake  had  never  seen 
them  wear  before,  came  round  her  lips.  Violent  jealousy,  the  love-born  uniea- 
soning  jealousy  that  can  rise  to  passion,  was  probably  beyond  her  compass. 
But  there  are  many  degrees  of  the  same  feeling  and — little  though  she  would 
have  acknowledged  the  weakness — Portia  could  never  brook  the  sight  of  Teddy 
Josselin  getting  to  the  end  of  his  chain  with  complete  equanimity.  Absolute 
freedom,  conquest  at  every  step  she  took,  with  every  breath  she  drew,  were  her 
prescriptive  rights  ;  rights  at  which  let  neither  present  lover  nor  future  husband 
demur.  For  him,  lover  or  husband,  slavery.  A  man's  pride  is,  or  ought  to  be 
flattered  by  witnessing  the  world's  approbation  of  his  choice.  A  woman's  self- 
respect  is  lowered  by  seeing  herself  put  aside,  even  jestingly,  for  another.  This 
was  Portia's  creed  ;  not  an  uncommon  creed  among  women  of  her  type  ;  per- 
haps— so  long  as  they  have  round  them  a  bevy  of  slaves  all  more  or  less  in  the 
state  of  George  Blake — a  pardonable  one.  Only,  curious  to  say,  the  person  most 
nearly  concerned,  the  actual  lover,  the  actual  husband,  does  not  always  subscribe 
to  it  unmurmuringly. 

"  Admirable,  by  Jove  !  No  machine  could  have  turned  one  out  better  rolled. 
By  the  time  I  am  ready  for  my  ne.xt,  in  about  ten  minutes  that's  to  say,  you 
will  be  perfect." 

'•  You  will  smoke  no  other  cigarette  than  the  one  you  are  smoking  now," 
reiiiarked  Portia,  coolly.  "  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  you  will  have  time  to  finish 
that.     I  am  going  to  take  you  over  the  powder  mills." 

"  Portia  ?  " 

"  Didn't  you  say  the  other  evening  you  wished  to  see  them  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  we  had  no  other  amusement  then.  We  were  so  out  of  spirits  that 
we  thought  even  the  remote  chance  of  being  blown  up  better  tiian  going  on 
living." 

"  I  should  always  think  that,"  said  Portia  ;  "  the  other  evening  or  now,  or  any 
time  !     Sliould  not  you,  Mr.  Blake  .'"' 

George  Blake,  when  out  of  love,  was  no  fool  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion 
he  made  the  speech  of  one — the  substance  of  it  being  that  to  explode  in  Portia's 
company  were  better  than  to  continue  to  live  alone,  et  cetera. 
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"  Then  do,  my  dear  fellow,  give  yourself  a  chance  at  once,"  cried  Teddy, 
with  thorough  good  humor.  "  Here  are  two  romantic  persons  wishing  to  be 
blown  up  and  have  done  with  the  bore  of  living,  and  two  commonplace  persons 
perfectly  ready  to  live  till  they  are  ninety,  and  to  be  allowed  to  make  cigarettes. 
Why  can't  we  all  be  happy  in  our  own  way  ?  " 

Without  deigning  to  reply,  Portia  turned  and  walked  off,  with  stately  dignity 
toward  the  house.  For  a  minute  Teddy  Josselin  watched  her,  a  careless  half 
smile  on  his  face,  then  rose,  slowly,  and  moved  a  step  or  two  across  the  lawn. 
"Portia,  Cousin  Portia!"  he  called.  "Won't  you  wait  for  me.'*  I  am  quite 
willing  to  be  blown  up,  but  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  put  out  of  breath  be- 
forehand." 

Upon  which  Portia's  pace  at  once  quickened  ;  and  then — then  Teddy  actually 
ran  and  caught  her  up,  and  George  Blake  had  the  pleasure  first  of  seeing  the 
beautiful  face  turn  round  with  a  frown,  then  melt  into  a  smile  ;  finally  of  watch- 
ing the  lovers  turn  into  a  narrow  side-path  and  saunter  off,  most  lover-like  in 
mien  and  proximity,  toward  the  canal. 

He  stood  still,  his  eyes  fixed  gloomily  on  the  point  at  which  Portia's  figure 
had  vanished,  for  some  minutes  ;  at  last,  abruptly  seemed  to  remember  .Susan's 
existence.  "  What  !  you  and  I  left  to  amuse  each  other,  after  all,  Susan  ?  Come 
here,  my  dear  ?  " 

George  Blake's  life  was  spent  among  theatrical  people,  painting  people,  writ- 
ing people,  unconventional  people  of  all  sorts  ;  and  he  had  contracted  a  trick — • 
wholly  innocent — of  speaking  more  affectionately  than  is  the  custom  of  the 
world  to  his  associates  ;  I  may  add  that  older  and  wiser  persons  than  Susan 
were  not  always  offended  by  it.  She  jumped  up,  and  came,  as  he  bade  her,  to 
his  side. 

"  What  are  you  looking  so  solemn  about  ?  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  Are 
you  cross  that  Portia  has  taken  Teddy  Josselin  away  ?  He  is  lier  property, 
remember." 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  Portia  or  Mr.  Josselin,  either  ;  and  I'm  not  cross  at 
all,  thank  you." 

"  Thank  3-ou,"  repeated  George  Blake,  mimicking  her  prim  little  shy  voice. 
"  Then  if  you  were  not  cross,  and  not  thinking  of  Portia,  or  of  Portia's  lover 
— may  I  ask  what  you  icif-re  thinking  of  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  you  !  "  said  Susan,  with  a  jerk.  She  had  not  forgotten 
Teddy  Josselin's  lesson  in  good-breeding,  but  only  pulled  up  just  in  time  to  keep 
in  the  obnoxious  "  sir." 

"  I  was  thinking  you  were  annoyed,  and — and  I  wished  Portia  had  offered  to 
take  you  to  be  blown  up  !  " 

"  Complimentary  !  That  you  and  Josselin  might  make  cigarettes  undisturbed, 
I  suppose  ? " 

"  No — that  you  might  be  with  Portia." 

For  a  moment  George  Blake  turned  liis  head  aside  ;  then  he  looked  down 
closely  on  Susan's  face.  "  And  what  do  you  know — what  have  you  heard  of  me, 
child,  that  sliDuld  make  you  think  I  wished  to  be  with  Portia  ?" 

"Nothing,  Mr.  Blake.  I  never  heard  your  name  till  an  hour  ago  ;  but — but 
I  think  you  said 'you  would  rather  be  blown  up  with  Portia  than  live  alone  ;  and 
you  did  look  so  disappointed  as  they  walked  away." 

"The  fact  is,  my  dear,  you  are  a  witch.  I  am  not  deluded  by  that  childish 
appearance,  that  shy  little  mock-innocent  manner  !  Nothing  but  witchcraft 
could  make  you  divine  such  an  unlikely  thing  as  this.     Susan  "—after  a  minute, 
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and  stiil  closely  reading  the  transparent,  girlish  face — "  you  and    I  would  be 
great  friends." 

"  Would  be  ? "  .said  Susan,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his. 

"  Yes,  would  be — will  be,  if  we  see  enough  of  each  other.  Now,  suppose 
you  talk  to  me  just  as  30U  were  talking  to  Teddy  Josselin  when  we  disturbed 
you.  It  will  do  me  good."  He  made  her  sit  down  again,  and  took  his  place, 
one  arm  on  the  back  of  the  rustic  seat,  beside  her.     "  Go  on,  my  dear — talk." 

"  But  I've  nothing  to  sa}-,"  said  Susan,  horribly  frightened  at  this  prospect 
of  having  to  sustain  the  burden  of  a  conversation. 

"  Rubbish  !  say  what  you  were  saying  to  Josselin." 

"  I  couldn't — indeed  I  couldn't  !  That  was  all  nonsense,  and  it  was  he  who 
said  it,"  cried  Susan,  logically. 

"  And  you  couldn't  talk  nonsense,  or  roll  cigarettes,  or  laugh  aloud — such  a 
good  little  laugh,  too — with  me  ?  You  like  Josselin  much  the  best,  don't  you, 
Susan  ?" 

She  turned  away,  setting  her  lips  like  a  child  who  has  been  asked  for  a  kiss, 
but  means  to  contest  it,  and  colored. 

"  You  like  Josselin  better  than  me,"  repeated  George  Blake.  "  Now,  tell  the 
truth." 

Susan  caught  down  a  bough  of  acacia  close  beneath  which  they  sat,  and 
buried  her  face  in  one  of  its  clusters  of  cool  white  bloom.  George  Blake  began 
to  forget  the  powder-mills  a  little. 

"Susan,"  said  he,  severely,  "you  incipient,  small  coquette,  tell  the  truth. 
You  like  Josselin  best  ?" 

"  I  like  Mr.  Josselin." 

"Best?" 

"  I  did  not  say  anything  about  'best,'  su'." 

George  Blake  had  sufficient  experience  of  Susan's  sex  to  be  contented. 
After  a  minute  or  two  spent  in  watching  her  (he  looked  upon  her  as  a  child,  re- 
member, and  watched  her  with  purel}'  artist  eyes,  thinking  how  fair  a  rustic 
model  she  would  be  ;  not  for  a  Greuzef  or  Watteau — she  had  not  piquanc}',  not 
conscious  innocence  enough  for  these  French  pencils — but  rather  for  one  of  Sir 
Joshua's  serious,  sweet,  child  faces) — after  a  minute,  "And  so  I  looked  disap- 
pointed when  Portia  went  away  ?"  he  said.  "Are  j'ou  sure  of  that,  now?  I 
attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  everything  3-ou  tell  me." 

"  I  am  quite  sure  of  it,"  said  Susan.  "And  no  wonder,"  she  added,  quickly 
(nature  had  conferred  on  her,  as  on  all  gentle  natures,  that  best  gift  for  a  woman 
— tact) ;  "  I  feel  a  kind  of  blank,  too — though  I've  only  known  her  these  few 
weeks — whenever  Portia  goes  away.  How  beautiful  she  looks  to-night,  Mr. 
Blake." 

The  subject  of  Portia's  beauty  was  one  on  which  Mr.  Blake,  in  his  present 
state  of  madness,  would  mercilessly  descant  to  any  man,  woman,  or  child  whom 
he  could  force  into  listening.  Once  set  going,  indeed,  and  he  forgot  time  and 
place,  the  slight  monotony  of  the  subject  of  short  upper-lips  and  graceful 
throats,  when  pursued  unremittingly  ;  the  sufferings  of  his  victims,  their  slack- 
ening attention,  their  attempts  to  escape  from  him — e^rything.  But  the  hearer 
he  had  got  now  was  too  sympathetic,  too  thoroughly  fresh  to  be  bored,  even  by 
a  man  in  love.  At  every  "and  what  grace,  and  what  variety  !  "  and  "  have  you 
noticed  this,  or  that  ?  "  Susan,  in  perfect  good  faith,  gave  the  required  affirma- 
tive interjections.  She  was  really  interested — the  first  listener  of  that  kind  he 
had  ever  found — not  only  in  Portia,  but  in  Mr.  Blake's  hopeless  admiration  of 
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her;  the  more  interested,  probably,  because  it  was  hopeless;  and  when  it  last 
he  paused,  rather  from  want  of  breath  than  because  he  felt  the  subjtci  ex- 
hausted, volunteered  this  little  chorus  of  her  own  :  "And,  in  addition  to  all 
her  good  looks,  what  an  unselfish,  what  a  generous  heart  Portia  has  !  " 

George  Blake  looked  up  at  the  throngs  of  gnats  that  were  dancing  quadrilles 
between  him  and  the  sk)\  That  Portia  had  a  Titian-like  complexion,  an  ex- 
quisite throat  and  profile,  he  knew  to  his  cost  !  Also,  that  he  loved  her  (as  men 
love)  violently  ;  had  been  led  astray  by  her  for  weeks  past ;  had  given  up  the 
easy,  cheaply-bought  pleasures  of  his  old  life  for  the  expensive  necessities  of 
cabs,  bouquets,  and  white  gloves,  in  order  to  haunt  her  through  parties  and 
balls.  This  he  knew  to  his  cost,  likewise.  But  heart  !  Portia  Ffrench's  an 
unselfish,  a  generous  heart  !  Blake  had  lived  twenty-five  years  in  the  world — 
eight  of  them  by  himself  in  London — and  could  not  now  fall  in  love  quite  as 
boys  do.  He  would  have  been  ready  to  swear  a  mole  on  Portia's  cheek  a. load- 
star of  beauty  ;  for  all  the  admiration  his  senses  could  give  was  hers.  In  the 
matter  of  forming  judgment  upon  her  moral  qualities,  reason,  to  a  certain  lim- 
ited extent,  was  his  own,  still. 

"l  speak,"  said  Susan,  as  she  watched  the  expression  of  his  face,  "  from 
what  I  know.  When  I  was  in  my  great  grief,  Portia  came  to  see  me  " — not  a 
word  of  good  Miss  Jemima  ! — and  she  has  thought  of  me  in  twenty  kind  ways 
since — Miss  Jemima  had  sent  the  child  presents  of  sweetmeats  and  early  straw- 
berries— "  and  asked  me  to-night  because  it's  my  birthday.  And  've  enjoyed 
myself  so  much  !  "  added  Susan,  irrelevantly. 

George  Blake  felt  a  sudden  strong  impulse  to  snatch  the  little  creature  in 
his  arms  and  kiss  her.  It  was  a  common  kind  of  impulse  with  him  when  he 
was  in  the  company  of  children  ;  but  Susan's  advanced  age,  and  a  certain  wist- 
ful gravity  that  never  quite  forsook  her  face,  withheld  him  from  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

"  My  poor  little  friend^  how  sorry  I  am  to  hear  that  word  'grief  from  your 
lips." 

Up  welled  the  tears  into  Susan's  eyes.  She  tried  to  say  something  and 
couldn't.  The  tears  brimmed,  then  fell,  wetting  her  hands  as  they  lay  clasped 
on  her  black  frock.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  trouble  you  like  this  !  "  she  faltered  out, 
at  last. 

"  Trouble  me  !  "  said  Blake,  and  all  his  light  manner  fled,  his  face  softened  a 
vast  deal  more  than  it  had  done  when  he  rhapsodized  about  Portia's  upper  lip. 
"  Why,  my  dear,  what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  We  might  have  talked  to  each 
other  the  whole  evening  on  idle  subjects,  and  have  remained  strangers  still.  At 
that  one  word  grief,  Susan- — at  that  word  I  feel  in  a  moment  that  I  have  known 
you  since  you  were  so  high  !  " 

On  paper  this  speech  does  not  read  eloquent.  Spoken  in  a  kindly  voice,  and 
coming  straight  from  the  speaker's  heart,  it  sounded  so,  or  comforted  the  little 
girl  it  addressed,  which  is  better.  Susan  realized,  as  she  had  not  done  since  her 
father's  death,  that  she  was  being  felt  with — not  consoled,  not  advised,  not  pitied  ; 
but  felt  with. 

"  If  you  had  only  knc^vn  him,"  she  said,  presently.  "You  would  have  liked 
each  other — have  got  on  so  well.     I'm  sure  you  would." 

(In  the  interval  before  dinner,  Portia,  mentioning  the  guest  who  was  to 
drink  tea  with  them,  had  said  :  "And  the  miracle  is,  where  the  child  gets  her 
pretty  little  lady-like  ways  and  looks  !  Her  father  was  a  Brentford  shopkeeper 
— a  gentleman  who  smoked  a  long  clay  pipe  on  Sundays,  and  christened  his 
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roadside  villar  after  J/addison."  "And  who  kept  my  brother  in  hot  water  lor 
ten  years  about  a  willow  fence,"  Miss  Jemima  had  chimed  in.  "Joseph  Field- 
ing's '  h's  '  and 'r's  '  wouldn't  have  mattered — by  the  way,  Portia,  you  never 
heard  him  speak — or  his  clay  pipe,  either,  if  his  nature  had  been  a  better  one 
This  was  the  man  whom  George  Blake  would  have  got  on  with  and  liked  !) 

"  No  one  in  Halfont  knew  papa,"  went  on  Susan,  "except  the  vicar,  a  little  ; 
and  I'm  beginning  to  feel  now  that  no  one  liked  him.  He  never  wanted  to  be 
liked,  I  think- — except,  of  course,  by  mamma,  and,  after  her,  by  me.  Directly 
he  came  home,  he  used  to  work  in  the  garden,  or  take  his  fishing-rod;  and  then 
of  an  evening  he  sang — he  and  I.  There  was  no  room  for  strangers  in  our  life. 
If  we  had  had  just  one  friend,  like  you,  sir,  to  come  and  talk  to  us,  it  would 
have  been  different ;  but  we  had  no  one,  and  so  we  lived  alone.  We  were  con- 
tented." 

"  And  you  have  never,  till  you  knew  Portia,  had  a  companion  in  your  life  ? " 
said  Blake;  "have  never  been  to  a  dance  or  read  a  story-book,  I'll  be 
bound  ? " 

"  I've  never  been  to  a  dance,"  said  Susan,  "but  as  to  stories — "  she  wiped 
the  tears  from  her  cheeks  and  began  to  reflect — "  well,  I  should  say  I've  read 
nearly  all  the  novels  that  were  ever  written." 

"  Tell  me  the  names  of  them." 

"The  whole  of  '  VVaverley,'  Fielding's  collected  works, 'Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son,'  'Evelina,'  '  Rasselas,'  and  the  'Vicar  of  Wakefield.'"  She  ran  through 
the  list  with  conscious  pride,  speaking  volubly  to  show  her  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  English  literature.  "  And  then,  of  course,  '  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  and 
'  Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  all  those  childish  books,"  she  added  ;  as  George  re- 
mained silent,  just  the  least  startled  it  must  be  owned,  at  the  strong  food  on 
which  his  little  "  Sir  Joshua  "  had  been  nourished.  "  And  as  to  poetry  and  plays 
— oh,  I  could  never  remember  the  names  of  the  plays  I  have  read,  if  I  was  to  try." 

'•  And  were  these  the  books  yoim  father  and  mother  picked  out  for  you  ? " 
asked  Blake.  "Richardson  and  Fielding,  and  more  plays  than  you  can  remem- 
ber the  names  of !  " 

'•  iMamma  died  when  I  was  six  years  old,"  said  Susan,  "  and  she  never  read 
anything.  I  remember  she  used  to  say  it  took  off  your  taste  for  reading  to  be  in 
the  trade,  like  confectioners  with  sweet  things." 

"  And  a  very  true  remark,  too,"  said  Blake,  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  his  own 
branch  of  the  trade  and  "  Ixion."  , 

"And  pai^a  said  he  would  never  force  me  one  way  or  another  about  reading 
— this  was  when  Miss  CoJlinson  was  angry  once  about  my  reading  some  book — 
'Rasselas' — no,  'Amelia,'  I  think  it  must  have  been.  He  took  care,  he  said, 
never  to  have  any  trash  in  his  own  house — nothing  but  the  standard  editions — 
and  I  might  please  myself  as  to  which  of  them  I  read.  So  long  as  a  book  was 
well  bound  and  one  of  the  standard  editions,  papa  didn't  trouble  himself  much 
about  the  inside." 

"  A  wise  man  !  "  said  Blake.  "  Susan,  you  teach  me  something  new  every 
minute.  I  feel  as  I  never  did  before  ;  how  much  better  a  thing  it  is  to  sell 
books  than  to  write  them  !  " 

"  Now,  are  you  telling  the  truth  .'' " 

"  Susan  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  never  am  quite  sure.  You  speak  like  earnest, 
and  yet — its  the  same  with  Portia — I'm  never  sure  you  are  not  laughing  at  nie  ! 
Now  would  you  really  not  be  above  selling  books  ?  " 
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"  Its  the  very  occupation  I've  been  long  trying,"  answered  Blake,  with  a 
laugh,  "and  in  vain.  The  public  won't  come  to  my  shop  !  I  have  put  verses, 
story-books — ^just  the  wares  you  are  fondest  of,  Susan— upon  my  counter  ;  all 
without  eifect.  No  one  will  buy.  Don't  let  us  talk  of  books,  child  ;  'tis  a  sore 
subject  to  us  who  are  in  the  trade.  Suppose  we  go  for  a  twilight  walk  in- 
stead." As  he  said  this,  he  rose  and  turned  down  an  over-arched  pathway  to- 
ward the  canal,  Susan  following.  "  You  have  told  me  about  your  studies  ;  now 
talk  to  me  about  yourself— a  pleasanter  theme,  my  dear,  than  all  the  novels  and 
poems  that  were  ever  written." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

Yes,  books  were  a  sore  subject  just  then  to  George  Blake,  the  books  called 
novels  sorest  of  all.  And  here  probably,  was  fatalest  sign  that  nature  had  not 
destined  him  to  be  a  master — he  was  cast  down  by  failure  ;  he  believed  in  his 
critics  !  Worse  books  than  "  Ixion  "  have  proved  the  basis  of  a  great  fame  be- 
fore now.  Why  ?  Their  writers  have  had  faith  in  themselves — no  sign  of 
genius,  perhaps,  this  faith  ;  who  shall  define  for  us  what  genius  is  ?  but  an  ex- 
cellent prognostic  of  the  faculty  of  success.  But  George  Blake  felt  in  his  in- 
most soul  that,  as  far  as  novel-writing  went,  he  could  never  rally  after  "  Ixion." 
He  had  written  verses,  a  thin  volume  of  boyish  fancies,  crude,  not  wholly  con- 
temptible, already.  "  Poems,"  by  "  G.  B,"  no  critic  had  stooped  even  to  anni- 
hilate ;  and  all  the  young  author's  poetic  fire  had  gone  out  under  the  cold  shade 
of  this  neglect.  Poetry  was  not  what  he  was  born  for,  he  acknowledged  ;  still, 
most  great  men  try  their  'prentice  hand  on  verse  ;  defeat  in  verse-making,  how- 
ever complete,  is  not  shameful.  He  was  born  to  write  prose — and  he  wrote  it 
— wrote  "  Ixion."  And  "  Ixion"  was  cut  to  shreds  by  such  critics  as  noticed  it 
at  all,  and  left  alone  by  the  public  ;  it  was  also  a  dead  loss  to  the  publishers. 
"  You  may  succeed  in  some  other  line,  very  possibly,  but  you  will  never  write  a 
story,"  said  these  gentlemen.  "You  have  not  the  knack.  There  are  authors 
and  authoresses,  Mr.  Blake,  with  no  genius  or  pretence  to  genius,  who  sell 
their  so  many  hundred  copies,  certain.  But  you,  my  dear  sir,  tuottld  you  step 
round  to  the  warehouse  and  see  the  numbers  of  "Ixion  "  we  have  still  got  upon 
our  hands  ?  " 

And  then  Blake  began  to  see  he  was  not  born  to  write  prose — j^^'ose  fiction, 
at  all  events.  What  was  he  born  for  ?  To  go  diligently  through  the  plain  duties 
of  his  calling,  the  daily  red-tape  routine  of  work  as  clerk  in  a  public  office,  and 
leave  art  and  literature  to  other  men  ?  If  Blake  could  have  felt  this,  the  failure 
of  "Ixion"  had  not  chafed  him  so  sorely.  But  he  could  not  feel  it.  He  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  men  who,  without  any  marked  creative  power  themselves, 
have  ineradicably  strong  art  proclivities  ;  and  it  frequently  takes  a  lifetime  of 
dilettante  trial  to  teach  such  men  what  they  cannot  do.  "  Ixion"  was  a  failure. 
He  was  not  a  poet ;  he  was  not  a  novelist !  Grimly  reading  his  book  over  in 
cold  blood,  and  with  his  eyes  opened  by  the  wisdom  of  reviewers,  he  perceived 
that  the  sentiment  of  his  story  was  sham,  the  cynicism  sham  (Blake  was  the 
most  kindly,  happy-natured  of  creatures,  and  only  wrote  bitterly  because  A,  B 
and  C  had  written  bitterly  before  him),  that  his  plot  was  impossible  ;  that  every 
one  of  his  puppet  characters  uttered  the  same  falsetto  opinions,  in  the  same 
falsetto  voice.  All  this  he  acknowledged  ;  and  still  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
some  other  road  viiist  yet  conduct  him  (o  success.  Wliat  if  he  sliould  try  a 
play?     He  was  intimite  with  half  the   theatrical  people  in   London,  and  when 
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you  know  actors,  personally,  few  things  seem  easier,  on  the  surface,  than  to  sup- 
ply them  with  fitting  parts.  Or  turn  musical  composer  ?  he  had  a  pretty  taste 
for  weaving  other  men's  thoughts  into  reveries  and  nocturnes  of  his  own  ;  had 
some  acquaintance,  too,  with  thorougli  bass.  Or  give  up  his  clerkship  in  the 
treasury  and  study  as  a  painter  in  earnest  ?  His  talent  as  a  draughtsman  was  the 
most  positive  talent  Blake  possessed.  As  many  drawings  on  wood  as  he  chose 
to  execute  he  could  sell,  and  sell  well  ;  proof  that  they  were  at  least  up  to  the 
market  standard  of  sentiment  and  perspective.  A  young  lady,  ten  feet  high, 
jumping  into  the  arms  of  a  young  gentleman,  half  a  mile  distant,  from  a  rock  ;  a 
dislocated  yc^ng  gentleman  stooping,  with  his  card,  over  a  young  lady  (dislo- 
cated also)  in  a  ball-room  ;  a  young  lady  and  gentleman,  impossible  as  to  anato- 
my, but  with  beautiful  eyes  and  small  mouths,  looking  at  the  moon  from  a  bal- 
cony. In  the  exercise  of  art  like  this  lie  might  really  have  mide  an  income  ;  if 
he  had  possessed  worldly  sense  enough  for  income  ever  to  be  a  point  of  impor- 
tance in  George  Blake's  schemes  !  Well,  he  was  just  in  this  undecided  frame 
of  mind  when  he  met  Portia  Ffrench  ;  and  the  difficulty,  for  the  time-being,  was 
solved  by  his  falling  in  love. 

The  property  of  love,  we  hear,  is  to  act  as  a  stimulant  upon  artistic  faculty ; 
to  quicken  the  poet  or  the  painter  into  nobler  effort.  Love  did  this  for  Blake  ; 
took  up  his  time,  wasted  his  money,  incapacitated  him  more  than  ever  from 
serious  work,  nay,  as  his  infatuation  progressed,  put  the  thought  of  work  alto- 
eether  out  of  his  head.  Who  would  write  a  plav  when  he  might  act  the  first 
part  in  one  ?  paint  a  picture  when  he  might  gaze  at  one.?  rack  his  brain  over 
form  or  simile  when,  without  exertion,  he  might  hear  the  praise  of  beautiful  lips, 
feel  the  sympathizing  pressure  of  a  beautiful  hand  upon  his  arm  ?  A  man  must 
have  herculean  strength  who  can  bring  the  life  of  ball-rooms  and  the  great  world 
to  alternate  with  the  strenuous  work  that  all  honest  art  demands.  Play,  under 
the  laborious  guise  of  white  gloves  and  the  London  season,  is  not  the  kind  of 
play  for  ordinary  workers  ;  and  so  George  Blake  discovered.  He  had  been 
Portia's  slave  now  for  a  good  many  weeks  ;  had  gone  where  she  bade  him  go, 
held  her  fan  in  ball-rooms,  watched  her  as  she  danced  with  other  men,  watched 
the  back  of  her  head  as  she  talked  (to  other  men)  in  theatre-boxes,  spent  his 
days,  after  ofHce  hours,  in  waiting  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  in  the  park — and 
what  was  his  reward  ?  Portia  had  engaged  herself  to  Teddy  Josselin  !  Well,  he 
had  anticipated  some  kind  of  tragic  ending  to  his  love  from  the  first  ;  how  could 
a  poor  wretch,  with  a  treasury  clerkship  and  a  hundred  a  year  of  private  means, 
offer  this  divinity  the  affront  of  proposing  that  he  should  support  her  ?  The 
hope  of  winning  Portia  was  irrevocably  gone — his  happiness  with  it.  But,  as 
regarded  art,  what  inspiration,  what  single  influence  for  good  had  she  proved  to 
him  ? 

Once  or  twice,  after  a  ball  or  opera,  he  had  essayed  verses  to  her,  and  had 
invariably  lit  his  pipe  with  them  next  morning.  Her  face,  with  its  faultless  line 
of  profile,  its  sweet,  cold  smile,  its  dark,  unchanging  eyes,  he  had  drawn  in 
every  conceivable  change  of  attitude,  yet  had  never  made  of  it  aught  save  a 
catalogue,  from  right  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right,  of  lips  and  brow  and  chin — 
a  catalofiue  informed  with  no  more  soul  than  he  could  have  found  in  the  first 
plaster  cast  he  had  chosen  to  copy.  He  had  composed  a  nocturne  and  an  addio, 
both  inscribed  to  Portia  ;  and  these  had  certainly  more  merit  in  them  than  the 
verses — perhaps  than  the  drawings — yet  were  not  a  whit  more  original  than  the 
countless  nocturnes  and  addios  that  he  had  dedicated,  in  old  days,  to  the  Violets 
and  Claribels  of  his  imagination.     His  senses,  in  a  word,  were  enthralled — noth- 
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ins;  more.  He  himself,  George  Blake,  was  George  Blake  still— a  good  deal  the 
poorer,  in  spirit  and  purse,  for  the  little  dance  he  had  been  led,  and  as  far  from 
"inspiration"  as  on  the  first  day  v/hen  Portia  met  him  and  decided  that  the 
holding  captive  a  man  who  was  neither  marriageable,  dandy,  nor  fool,  would  be 
a  new  stimulus,  a  new  emotion  to  herself. 

Their  acquaintance  began  thus  :  Portia,  who  really  liked  pictures,  or  really 
liked  to  be  able  to  talk  about  her  liking  for  them,  had  gone  tip  to  town  for  a  day's 
exhibition-seeing.  The  exhibitions  were  very  convenient  institutions,  during 
the  whole  season  of  spring,  to  Portia  Ffrench.  To  tell  Miss  Jemima  she  must 
go  up  to  town  for  shopping,  or  to  see  any  of  her  London  friends,tvas,  as  a  rule, 
to  enlist  Miss  Jemima,  in  her  village  dress  and  sensible  bonnet,  as  an  escort.. 
Portia,  with  her  extravagant  ideas,  could  no  more  be  trusted  alone  in  shops  than 
a  child  ;  and  as  to  her  acquaintance—"  Of  the  two  I  would  sooner  you  should 
go  and  half  ruin  us  all  at  the  milliner's,"  Miss  Jemima  would  say,  "than  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  society  of  any  of  these  women  of  fashion  whom  you  call 
your  friends.  When  you  stay  with  your  grandmother,  the  responsibility  is  hers. 
You  are  a  Dysart  then,  and  must  have  Dysart  associates.  As  long  as  you  live 
at  Halfont  you  are  a  Fh-ench."  But  at  the  word  "exhibition"  Miss  Jemima 
was  silenced.  Once,  long  ago,  she  had  consented,  at  Portia's  instigation,  to 
have  a  bout  of  picture-seeing;  had  been  ruthlessly  dragged  through  Royal 
Academy,  Water-colors,  young  and  old,  Suffolk  street.  National  portraits— all  in 
the  course  of  one  very  sultry  summer's  day.  And  on  that  day  Miss  Jemima 
had  inwardly  sworn  that  no  temptation  should  ever  lead  her  into  the  regions  of 
art  again.  She  hid  her  sufferings  like  a  Spartan  ;  enlarged,  to  Colonel  Ffrench, 
at  home,  upon  the  delightful  treat  they  had  had  ;  and  ascribed  the  pain  in  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  that  lasted  her  for  a  week  afterward,  to  the  chill  evening 
breeze  that  met  them  as  they  were  driving  back  across  Hounslow  Heath.  But 
she  never  broke  her  resolution— she  never  set  her  foot  within  the  doors  of  an- 
other picture-gallery.  It  was  good,  doubtless,  for  young  people  to  see  every- 
thing that  was  p-oine  on  :  good  for  them  to  enlartje  their  minds,  to  take  an  inter- 
est  in  any  subject  unconnected  with  expensive  dresses  and  frivolity  ;  and,  as  the 
girl  always  chose  the  name  of  her  very  soberest  acquaintance  as  her  art  chaper- 
on, it  grew  in  time  to  be  a  settled  thing  that  Miss  Jemima  should  not  say  nay 
whenever  these  opportunities  of  intellectual  improvement  offered  themselves. 
Thus,  as  I  remarked,  the  ordinance  of  picture-seeing  was  an  ordinance  of  whose 
manifold   resources   Portia,  during  the  whole   London  season,  availed   herself 

pretty  freely. 

Upon  the  day  on  which  George  Blake  met  his  fate,  she  really  had  gone  to 
an  exhibition— the  one  in  Suffolk  street— her  cousin  Teddy  witli  her  ;  perhaps 
some  more  lawful  chaperon  (Blake  saw  none).  But  in  these  days  who  can  say 
of  two  ladies  which  is  married  and  protecting,  which  spinster  and  protected  ? 
Both  of  the  cousins  were  a  great  deal  bored— Teddy  the  least  so,  perhaps,  for 
Portia  did  really  conscientiously  look  at  every  picture  which  the  fashionalile 
art  critic  of  that  season  had  pointed  out  as  noteworthy.  Indeed,  when  Blake 
first  came  upon  them,  the  poor  little  fellow  was  sitting  down,  placidly  asleep, 
while  Portia,  some  yards  distant,  stood  in  a  proper  attitude  of  admiration  before 
one  of  the  pictures  of  the  year. 

The  young  men  had  been  at  school  together— were  friends  still,  as  far  as 
their  different  means,  their  different  habits  of  hfe  allowed— so  Blake  went  up, 
and,  after  waking  Teddy  Josselin  from  his  nap,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
the  pictures.     Teddy  possessed  no  more  knowledge  of  art  than  of  Arabic  (it 
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would  be  hard  to  say  on  what  subject  Teddy  did  possess  knowledge) ;  still,  lie 
was  just  one  of  those  sketchy,  inconsequential,  shallow  rather  than  empty  human 
creatures,  to  whom  you  will  so  often  find  that  people  with  brains  in  their  own 
heads  delight  to  listen.  Wittier  men,  wiser  men,  better  men  than  Teddy  jostle 
one  at  every  turn.  But  Teddy  had  the  rare  gift  of  being  absolutely  natural — 
unconsciously  suggestive  as  a  child  in  every  word  he  said.  Lazily  rousing  him- 
self, he  cast  his  blue  eyes  round — Blake  having  further  explained  that  his  own 
business  was  to  make  picture-notes  for  a  newspaper — and  for  five  minutes  or  so 
gave  utterance  to  whatever  opinions  came  uppermost  in  his  nutshell  of  a  head 
respecting  the  score  or  so  of  pictures  that  he  could  see  without  moving.  "  And 
though,  thank  God  !  I  know  nothing  about  high  art  or  high  criticism,"  he  fin- 
ished, "  I  believe  I  have  eyes,  and  a  grain  or  two  of  common  sense,  and,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  are  welcome  to  make  professional  use  of  all  I  have  said."  Then  he 
he  rose  and  sauntered  away  after  Portia,  whose  graceful  figure  Blake,  mean- 
while, had  been  furtively  watching. 

She  asked,  before  Teddy  could  open  his  lips,  who  that  person  was  to  whom 
he  had  been  talking — the  person  with  the  sallow  face  and  black  moustache,  like 
a  sineer.  No  one  ? — that  was  nonsense.  Was  he  one  of  the  men  who  sold  the 
pictures,  or  the  catalogues,  or  what  ?  "  Now,  I  insist  upon  knowing.  Teddy. 
He  is  writing  a  book,  and  must  be  something  dreadful  of  the  kind.  Who  is 
he?" 

"In  the  language  you  talk,  no  one  at  all,"  answered  Teddy.  "  He  is  a  clerk 
in  the  Treasury.  He  has  about  ninety  pounds  a  year  of  private  means.  He 
won't  even  dance.     He  is  non-existent." 

"  Go  on,  Teddy,  dear." 

"  He  writes  novels  and  verses,  and  things  for  the  newspapers.  He  doesn't 
care  for  ladies." 

"  Brino-  him  and  introduce  him  to  me  this  moment." 

"  Haven't  I  said  he  does  not  care  for  ladies  ?  There  is  Liddell  just  coming 
in,  I  see  ;  and  there's  Brett,  somewhere  about,  and  me.  Why  should  you  want 
to  plague  this  poor  fellow  ?     He  has  never  hurt  you." 

"  Have  Colonel  Liddell  and  Johnnie  Brett  ?  " 

"  No  ;  and  you  can't  hurt  them,"  said  Teddy,  with  his  small  laugh.  "  Nov,', 
Blake — well,  you  see,  Cousin  Portia,  you  could  hurt  a  poor  fellow  like  Blake  im- 
mensely." 

"Will  you  bring  him  here  at  once,  little  Teddy?" 

"With  the  thermometer  at  ninety,  I  will  do  anything  rather  than  argue," 
said  Teddy  Josselin  ;  then  went  away  after  his  friend,  who  was  busy  again  with 
his  note-book  at  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Blake  looked  round  horrified  on 
being  told  he  was  to  be  introduced  to  a  young  lady — Was  in  a  morning  coat,  had 
come  for  work,  must  beg  to  be  excused,  and — and  which  was  the  lady  ?  He 
would  like  to  see  her  first. 

"  She  stands  over  there,  in  a  black  silk  dress  and  a  white  muslin  scarf,"  said 
Teddy.  "  No,  not  the  sphynx  of  sixteen  stone,  heaped  over  with  pink  roses— 
the  "slender,  dark  young  woman,  who  carries  her  head  on  one  side,  and  at  this 
moment  shows  us  her  profile.  She  is  my  cousin,  and  thought  rather  good-look- 
ing, and — oh,  you  are  coming,  then,  after  all  ?  " 

Blake  came,  was  introduced,  and  wrote  no  more  notes  that  day.  Portia  was 
afraid,  although  she  had  the  celebrated  Mr.  Blanque's  guide  in  her  hand,  that 
she  had  been  admiring  everything  she  oughtn't.  Could  it  be  possible  there  were 
only  eight  pictures  worthy  to  be  called  pictures  in  the  rooms  ?     Would  Mr. 
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Blake  mind  the  trouble  of  taking  her  once  round  with  him  ?  She  was  utterly 
ignorant,  but  loved  pictures  from  her  heart.  Oh,  how  different  looking  an 
exhibition  was  with  some  one  who  really  cared  for  art  to  direct  one's  admira- 
tion !  •'  I  have  heard  enough  of  faults,"  she  said,  making  a  shrev.d  guess  at 
George  Blake's  turn  of  mind.  "  What  I  wanted  was  to  enjoy,  and  you  have 
taught  me  how  to  do  so." 

She  gave  him  a  beautiful  hand  at  parting— or  a  hand  clothed  in  so  perfect  a 
glove  as  to  look  beautiful  ;  Portia's  gloves  were  always  miracles  of  good  t-aste, 
indefinite  of  hue,  symmetrical  of  cut,  firm  of  texture — gave  him  a  hearty  press- 
ure, too  !  and  no  woman  living  had  a  pleasanter  way  of  shaking  hands  than 
Portia  Ffrench,  when  she  liked.  Next  week  she  came  up  to  pay  her  yearly  visit 
to  her  grandmother,  and  through  Teddy's  agency,  at  once  had  George  Blake 
brought  to  Lady  Erroll's  house  in  Eaton  square.  She  had  no  need  long  to  keep  up 
the  intellectual  strain  in  which  the  acquaintance  began.  The  trouble  of  reading 
Mr.  Blake's  poems  had  to  be  gone  through  ;  the  exertion  of  forming  an  opinion 
ditTering  from  that  of  the  reviewers,  on  "  Ixion  ;"  after  this  Mr.  Blake  himself 
took  all  further  difificulty  off  her  hands  by  falling  in  love.  Now  there  was  no 
very  novel  aj^nusement  to  Portia  Ffrench  in  having  a  man  so  circumstanced  at 
her  side  ;  but  tliere  was  wonderful  novelty  in  the  type  of  man  she  had  at  length 
had  the  good  fortune  to  conquer  !  As  a  companion  to  spend  her  life  with,  Teddy 
Josselin  was,  and  continued  to  be  the  girl's  ideal.  Teddy  held  the  same  beliefs, 
on  all  momentous  questions,  as  herself,  namel}-,  that  pleasure  is  pleasant,  and 
trouble  troublesome  ;  that  after  them  would  come  the  deluge  ;  and  that  excite- 
ment, bought  no  matter  at  what  cost,  is  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  an  otherwise 
worthless  existence.  And  then  he  had  a  handsome  person,  and  the  air  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  did  whatever  he  was  bidden,  and  altogether — altogether 
as  much  as  it  was  in  Portia  Ffrench's  nature  to  love,  she  loved  him.  She  never 
asked  herself  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  fall  in  love  with  George  Blake. 
She  cut  him  short  whenever  he  began  to  talk  sentiment — sentiment,  no  au- 
dience by  to  listen,  wearied  her  to  death.  All  she  cared  for  was  tliat  the  world, 
from  cynical  old  Lady  ErroU  down  to  Aunt  Jemima  at  home,  should  see  that  a 
man  of  genius  (throughout  his  aberration  so  she  loved  to  call  poor  Blake)  did 
not  find  her  so  frivolous  but  that  he  could  take  delight  in  her  society.  She  was 
like  a  child  who,  angling  for  minnows,  unexpectedly  brings  a  magnificent  perch 
— three  or  four  inches  long — to  land.  Such  a  prey  would  probably  never  come 
to  her  little  hook  again  ;  and  she  wanted  every  one  to  look  at  him  as  he  lay 
gasping  on  the  bank.  As  to  the  perch's  sufferings — ah,  that  was  his  concern. 
There  he  stood  in  the  same  plight  as  the  minnows.  Her  own  small  momentary 
triumph  was  all  with  which  Portia  troubled  herself  ;  and  of  tliis  she  certainly 
made  the  most. 

Mr.  Blake  must  come  to  dinner  ;  "  a  quiet  dinner,  with  one  or  two  ap- 
preciative people  to  meet  him,  and  with  sensible  conversation,  grandmamma,  and 
a  little  music  afterward."  Next  he  must  followher  to  balls.  '-You  don't  dance, 
I  know,  Mr.  Blake,  but  it  will  be  profitable  to  you  to  stand  out  and  moralize 
on  us  foolish  people  who  do  !  "  After  this,  to  operas  and  to  the  drive  of  an  af- 
ternoon, and  the  Zoological  on  Sunday.  Finally,  when  her  own  London  visit 
was  over,  nothing  would  content  her  but  the  poor  fellow  must  be  invited  to 
come  down  and  dine  with  Colonel  Ffrench  at  Halfont. 

The  pleasure  of  sliowing  off  her  conc^uest  at  home  proved  limited.  Miss 
Jemima  looked  carefully  through  her  spectacles  at  Blake — the  only  author,  be- 
sides Rosamunda,  she  had  ever  known — during  dinner,  and,  when  he  was  gone. 
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remarked  that,  for  her  part,  she  couldn't  see  that  writers  talked  cleverer  tli.in 
other  people.  Colonel  Ffrench  said  he  must  really  request  Portia  not  to  en- 
courage the  young  man  too  tar.  Mr.  Blake  might  be  a  gentleman  by  birth — 
very  possibly  ;  still  he  was  connected  with  the  press — with  painters,  too.  Art  and 
literature — ah,  ah,  all  very  well  in  their  proper  place,  but  Colonel  Ffrench  must 
confess  he  had  never  seen  persons  of  that  description  at  his  table  before.  What 
a  change  after  London,  after  liberal,  art-patronizing  London  !  Portia  saw  plain- 
ly that,  with  no  audience  save  these  two  jDrejudiced  old  people,  very  little  pleas- 
ure was  to  be  got  out  of  George  Blake's  Halfont  visits  ;  so  the  next  time  he 
was  asked,  bade  Teddy  Josselin  come,  too  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  invited  Susan 
Fielding  in  the  evening. 

Teddy,  whom  nothing  could  make  jealous,  and  poor  little,  shy,  ignorant 
Susan  were  not  much  ;  still  they  formed  a  gallery,  and  without  a  gallery 
Portia  could  seldom  bring  herself  to  feel  real  interest  in  any  game.  The  sub- 
jugation, alone  and  unseen,  of  the  cleverest,  bravest  man  in  Europe  would,  I 
verily  believe,  have  yielded  her  pleasure  less  acute  than  the  subjugation  of  some 
well-looking  fop,  chosen  at  random  from  her  London  partners,  the  world  or  any 
small  section  of  the  world  looking  on. 

An  inborn  coquette  would  as  soon  make  a  conquest  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury 
Plain  as  elsewhere  ;  her  zest  being  in  the  conquest,  not  the  mere  glory  of  it. 
To  Portia  the  glory  was  all  in  all.  She  had  not  the  effervescence  of  spirit,  the 
quick  pulse,  the  enjoyment-power,  which  characterize  the  real  coquette — as  I  un- 
derstand the  term.  Constitutional  melancholy,  constitutional  inertia  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  her  brightness,  of  all  her  restless  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  excitement. 

Unless  life  could  be  forever  dramatized  to  her,  she  sank  oppressed  un- 
der its  burden.  And  George  Blake,  no  mean  reader  of  character,  although  he 
could  not  write  novels,  already  divined  that  it  was  so.  He  was  not  a  whit  cured 
of  his  passion  by  the  discovery  of  this  or  any  other  weakness  in  Portia's  char- 
acter ;  nay,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  but  attracted  toward  her  more,  now 
that  he  knew  what  weary  lip-laughter  half  her  lightness  was  !  But  he  did  often 
speculate — -had  speculated  half  an  hour  ago,  as  he  wandered  with  her  through 
the  silent  garden — what  sort  of  lot  that  man's  would  be,  who,  without  money 
and  all  that  money  brings,  should  become  Portia's  husband  ?  So  very  little  of 
the  married  life  of  poor  people  is  spent  before  the  foot-lights  ;  the  hours  of  ex- 
citement are  so  few  ;  the  hours  of  dual  solitude  so  many  !  Why  this  little  vil- 
lage girl,  this  little  shy  Susan  Fielding  would  be  a  better  every-day  companion,  in 
very  fact,  than  Portia  Ffrench,  with  all  her  cultivation,  with  all  her  brilliancy ! 

Before  three  or  four  people,  Portia's  powers  of  conversation  never  flagged. 
Alone — positive  love-making  interdicted — and  it  was  wonderful  how  little  you 
found  to  say  to  her,  or  she  to  you.  You  got  a  reply  never  void  of  intelligence  ; 
often  a  caustic — even  a  witty  little  aphorism  in  answer  to  whatever  you  ad- 
vanced ;  and  then — then  you  must  think  of  what  you  would  say  next.  No  re- 
mark seemed  in  Portia's  presence  to  open  out  to  graver  interests.  You  never 
got  an  inch  nearer  to  Portia's  soul  !  The  beautiful  face,  the  graceful  attitudes 
filled  up  all  absolute  blanks  delightfully,  still  the  blanks  existed  ;  while  with 
Susan — 


CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Susan,"  said  Blake,  taking  out  his  watch  and  trying,  as  well  as  the  fading 
light  would  permit,  to  make  out  the   time;  "you  are   certainly  a  witch.     I  was 
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quite  right  in  my  estimate  of  3-our  character.     Here  we  have  been  out  an  hour 

and  a  half  together,  and  you  have  made  it  pass  like  five  minutes." 
%\^      ^Sy^^     ■      Susan's  heart  gave  a  flutter  of  pleasure  at  the  speech. 

-**iAn  hour  and  a  half?     I    never  thought  it  was  so  late — time  goes  so  quick 
-  ,*'•»  /^"^^i^  ^f  doors — and — and  if  you  are  tired  we  had  better  go  in  at  once,"  she  added, 

'^■.>**-|  V'.    d^iurely. 

"  Go  in  ?"  said  Blake  ;  "no.  It  is  much  pleasanter  here  than  in  the  house, 
and  Josselin  and  Miss  Ffrench  haven't  finished  seeing  the  powder-mills  yet — 
rather  dark,  by  the  way,  for  seeing  anything.  This  is  the  best  hour  of  the 
twenty-four." 

"  It  is  the  best  for  me,"  said  Susan.  "  What  other  people  call-  dusk  is  my 
day.  At  this  minute  I  can  actually  make  out  the  bank  the  other  side  the 
river." 

They  had  walked  as  far  as  the  long-disputed  willow  fence — the  extreme 
boundary  line  of  Colonel  Ffrench's  property.  The  light  had  died  into  one  dull 
crimson  streak  above  the  flat  horizon,  but  sufficient  after-glow  yet  lingered  to 
show  the  forms  of  near-at-hand  objects  ;  of  the  water-flags  with  their  pale  broad 
blossoms  ;  of  the  narrow  canal  path,  of  the  canal  itself,  as,  brimming  and  level 
with  its  banks,  it  floated  past,  with  its  low,  scarce  audible  murmur,  toward  the 
powder-mills. 

"  Poor  little  Susan  !  "  said  Blake,  kindly — to  him  with  his  keen-strung,  ar- 
tist's delight  in  every  object  of  the  external  world,  this  fact  of  Susan's  near 
siaht  seemed  an  affliction  verv  little  short  of  actual  blindness — '•  vcu  must  take 
comfort  in  one  thing,  remember  ;  as  you  grow  older,  as  you  approach  the  age 
when  the  rest  of  us  get  mole-like,  you  will  begin  to  see  better.  When  you  are 
ninety,  what  sight  will  you  have,  my  dear  !  " 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  want  to  see  better,"  said  Susan,  diffidently,  for 
she  had  a  consciousness  that  there  might  be  an  implied  slight  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  her  contentment.  "  At  least  when  I  look  through  my  glasses  and  see 
everything  so  plain,  I  don't  feel  half  as  much  at  my  ease  as  before.  The  world 
seems  all  at  once  too  big  for  me,  you  know  ;  and  whenever  I  have  a  bad  dream, 
a  nightmare,  this  is  what  I  dream  :  I  can  see  as  every  one  else  sees,  and  there 
are  trees  and  houses  ready  to  fall  and  crush  me,  and  crowds  of  people,  with 
their  faces  distinct,  as  I  never  see  faces  really,  looking  at  me.  No.  I  am  sure 
I  don't  want  to  be  different." 

"  But  then  your  short  sight  makes  you  helpless?"  said  Blake.  "You  al- 
ways need  some  one  close  at  hand,  as  I  am  now,  to  keep  you  out  of  mischief  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit,"  Susan  answered.  "When  once  I  know  a  place  I  can  find  my 
way  everywhere — not  with  my  hands,  but  by  feeling,  you  understand.  Papa 
might  send  me  for  any  book  he  liked,  in  the  dark,  and  I  never  brought  the  wrong 
one,  and  Miss  Collinson  says  she  never  saw  such  eyes  as  mine  for  fine 
needle-work  ;  and  then  they  never  get  tired,  however  many  hours  I  sew,  even 
by  lamp-light." 

"And  you  are  fond  of  needle-work,  I'll  answer  for  it,"  said  Blake.  "  I  tliink 
I  see  you  with  a  needle  and  thread  in  those  prim  small  hands  !  like  the  heroine 
of  one  of  your  favorite  novels.  You  are  great  at  pies  and  plain  sewing,  are  you 
not,  Susan  ?  " 

"  1  don't  know  about  pies,  sir,  but  I  can  do  every  kind  of  needle-work  well, 
and  I  like  it.  Portia  never  sews  ;  she  says  it  is  a  slave's  employment  to  sit  and 
dra"-  a  needle  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  through  a  bit  of  cambric  or  muslin  all  day 
long.     If  that  is  true,  I  suppose  1  was  born  to  be  a  slave  !     1  like  to  work — work 
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always  takes? — Haifa  tumbler  of  beer  at  lunch,  one  glass  of  port  .at  dipper, 
ditto  of  water  at  night.  It  is  only  we  washed-out  younger  «^enera£J9njwho.Qan- 
not  live  without  the  wicked  help  of  stimulants.  What,  you  tak6  notUii^g,  eitjiier, 
Susan  ? "  Susan  had  tasted  wine  about  six  times  in  her.  life,  and  th^'^',.^hird 
of  a  glass  at  a  time.     "  What  sober  people  you  all  are  !  "      '\        '^   .        V 

Teddy  poured  out  some  madeira  into  a  tumbler  and  han"tlfeLLJt-.tt5  Portia  ; 
then  helped  himself  generously  to  brandy  and  seltzer  water — very  little  seltzer 
water.  And,  after  a  time,  nature  recruited  by  these  kindly  aids,  the  powers  of 
both  seemed  gradually  to  revive. 

'•  Did  we  see  the  powder-mills,  I  wonder  ? "  remarked  Teddy,  after  a  silence. 
"There  was  a  great  deal  of  canal,  and  bull-rushes,  and  all  that  ;  but  did  we  see 
the  powder-mills  .''     I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  recollect." 

Portia  looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  her  eyebrows  elevated  ;  Miss  Jemima,  who 
held  imbecile  questions  of  all  kinds  as  Teddy  Josselin's  special  prerogative,  re- 
sumed her  knitting.  "  There  arc  powder-mills,  the  worse  for  us,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  house,"  she  observed  ;  ''Portia,  I  suppose  that  is  what  your  cousin 
means  ! " 

"  I  suppose  so.  Aunt  Jemima,"  said  Portia,  sententiously  I  " 

Teddy  Josselin  rose  and  again  helped  himself  to  seltzer  and  brandy — the 
seltzer  still  perceptibly  decreasing  ;  after  this  his  brain  seemed  to  grow  clearer. 
"  How  could  we  have  seen  powder-mills,  or  any  mills,  when  we  have  been  play- 
ing billiards  !  "  he  said,  smiling  a  little  smile  to  himself  over  his  own  perspicuity. 
"  I  know  as  well  as  possible  what  I  meant,  now.  We  were  all  of  us  to  have 
seen  the  powder-mills,  you  know,  Portia,  only  Blake  and  Miss  Fielding  roamed 
away  and  prevented  us."  Teddy  Josselin  called  it  "  woamed  away  and  pwe- 
vented  us." 

"  Susan,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  seriously,  '"  I  hope,  if  you  went  out, 
that  you  put  something  worsted  over  your  head  ?"  The  good  old  soldier  never 
troubled  herself  about  other  dangers  than  physical  ones.  "  I  knew  a  young  lady 
jnst  about  your  age,  oddly  enough,  her  name  was  Felton — it  was  in  'forty-six, 
we  were  at  Gibraltar — poor  thing,  she  married  into  the  Sixtieth  rifles,  and  led  a 
most  unhappy  life,  and  she  had  entirely  lost  her  hearing  in  the  left  ear  through 
going  out  bare-headed  in  the  damp.  Since  then  I  always  say  to  young  people, 
'walk  about  at  midnight,  if  it  gives  you  any  pleasure,  but  put  something  worsted 
over  the  head.'  Now,  I  knit  very  nice  little  capooshaws"' — Miss  Jemima's 
French  pronunciation  had  not  been  acquired  on  French  soil — "they  come 
down  well  all  round,  and  protect  not  only  the  ears  but  the  throat.  I  always 
wear  one  myself  when  I  go  out  at  night.     I'll  make  you  a  capooshaw,  Susan." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am." 

'-'You  may  well  say  'thank  you,  ma'am  '  in  that  devout  tone,  Susan  !  "  As 
she  spoke,  Portia  rose  and  loitered  across  to  the  piano.  "  Considering  that  if 
you  don't  wear  a  capooshaw  you'll  lose  your  hearing  in  \our  left  ear,  marr\-  into 
the  Sixtieth  rifles,  and  lead  a  most  unhappy  life  forever  after  !  Aunt,  you 
logical  old  philosopher,  what  shall  I  play  .-'  " 

"  Anything  you  choose,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  turning  round  her  placid 
old  face  so  that  she  could  better  watch  the  girl's  graceful  figure  at  the  instru- 
ment.    "All  the  music  I  hear  now-a-days  sounds  much  the  same  to  me." 

George   Blake,  who  ever  since  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  had  been 

silently  watching  his  opportunity  for  making  peace  with  Portia,  now  came  across 

to  her  side,  and,  in  a  low  voice,  duly  humble  and  penitent,  petitioned   her  for 

something  out  of  ''  Faust."     They  had  listened  to  '•  Faust  "  together,  one  even- 

12 
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ing  when  the  poor  fellow  had  talked  especially  great  nonsense,  and  Portia  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  check  him,  an  evening  or  two  before  he  knew  of  her 
engagement  to  Teddy. 

"  '  Faust?'  I'm  not  sure  I  know  anything  out  of  Faust,'"  answered  Portia, 
indifferently.  "  Ah,  yes,  I  do  though — ^just  one  thing."  And  then,  of  course, 
played  the  very  chorus  which  Blake,  which  both  of  them,  remembered  so 
well! 

She  had  been  excellently  taught ;  played,  as  she  did  everything,  with  real 
good  taste  ;  and,  on  an  imperfect  instrument,  like  the  piano,  natural  facultv  for 
music  is  a  gift,  the  want  of  which  good  teaching  can  almost  hide.  After  the 
Faust  chorus  she  glided  into  a  nocturne,  then  an  addio  ;  both  extremely  like 
thousands  of  addios  and  nocturnes  written  by  greater  composers  than  Mr. 
George  Blake;  then  stopped  tired,  the  momentary  amusement  of  putting  back 
the  truant  mouse  over,  and  proposed  that  they  should  play  ecarte. 

Cards,  played  for  money  and  good  high  stakes,  be  it  understood,  were  a 
genuine  amusement,  very  nearly  a  passion,  with  Portia  Ffrench  ;  another  point 
of  sympathy  between  her  and  Teddy.  Winning  or  losing,  Portia's  interest  over 
a  card-table  never  flagged  ;  and  the  time  of  all  others  when  Blake  came  nearest 
to  disenchantment,  was  when  he  stood  and  watched  her  face  2:rowins:  keen  and 
flushed — wonderfully  like  her  grandfather  she  looked  at  such  times — over  the 
triumph  of  turning  kings,  and  scoring  tricks.  ''  Let  us  have  more  music,"  he 
pleaded,  quickly,  "  Let  us  have  a  song  or  two.  Cards  are  for  short  days  and 
Christmas,  not  for  summer." 

"That  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Blake,"  said  Miss  Jemima.  "But  nothing  will 
cure  Portia  of  being  a  gambler.  The  other  day  I  found  her  and  ^\x.  Josselin 
gravely  playing  piquet,  for  I  don't  know  what  a  game,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon." 

"And  the  davlio"ht  constitutes  the  sin!"  said  Portia.  "  Every  eame  but 
chess  is  sinful,  so  long  as  you  play  it  by  daylight.  How  can  1  alter  myself, 
Aunt  Jem  ?  I'm  a  Dysart.  Its  part  of  my  maternal  inheritance — none  of  the 
Ffrenches  having  ever  touched  a  card  to  gamble  !  " 

"But  not  to-night,"  said  George  Blake.  "Let  us  have  music,  not  cards, 
to-night  ?  " 

"Oh,  as  you  like.  The  thing  is  to  find  performers.  Teddv,  will  you  sing? 
No,  you  shall  not.  I  abhor  cox\\\z  songs,  and  it  makes  me  abhor  you  when  vou 
sing  them.     Susan,  will  you?" 

Susan  jumped  up  instantly  and  ran  over  to  the  piano.  She  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  that  a  young  lady  who  is  asked  for  music  should  look  modest. 
Music  had  been  the  one  keen  enjoyment,  the  daily  sweetest  solace  of  Mr.  Field- 
ing's life,  and  Susan  was  as  simply  ready  to  sing  as  she  would  have  been  to 
carry  a  foot-stool  or  pick  up  Miss  Jemima's  knitting-needles  had  she  been  so 
bidden.  "  The  songs  I  know  best  are  duets,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  Portia, 
who  had  given  her  her  place  before  the  piano,  "but  I  will  sing  whatever  is 
wished." 

"Tell  me  the  name  of  your  duets,"  said  Blake,  "and  I  will  see  if  I  know 
any  of  them."  Susan's  fingers  had  already  touched  the  keys,  and  something  in 
the  touch,  something  in  the  way  her  large  eyes  lighted  up,  made  him  augur  well 
for  what  was  coming.  "  I  have  just  enough  voice  to  sing  a  tolerably  inoffensive 
second,  no  more." 

Susan  went  througli  the  names  of  five  or  si.x  English  songs,  time-flavored 
and  sterliniv  as  her  novels. 
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"Sing  tliat,"  cried  Miss  Jemima,  looking  up  siuliicnly  from  her  knitting.  ''  I 
have  not  heard  '  Drink  to  me  onlj' '  for  five-and-lbrty  years."  And,  a  minuie 
later,  George  Blake  professing  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  air  to  take  a  modest 
second,  the  duet  began. 

Never,  perhaps,  by  two  non-professional  people,  were  rare  old  Ben's  love- 
words  married  to  truer  melody.  Susan  Fielding's  voice  was  exquisite.  You 
wanted  nothing  finer  or  more  cultivated  when  you  listened  to  her,  the  piercing- 
sweetness  of  that  fresh  soprano  contented  your  sense  so  utterly.  Very  likely 
in  Italian  opera  she  would  have  fliiled,  for  the  order  of  her  voice  was  sustained 
rather  than  flexible  ;  but  it  was  a  voice  that  suited  such  music  as  this  to  perfec- 
tion. And  then  Susan  sang  out  bravel)' — sang,  as  so  few  drawing-room  singers 
do,  with  her  whole  heart,  with  frankest  delight  in  her  own  singing.  '•  The  thirst 
that  from  the  soul  doth  flow  doth  need  a  draught  divine."  What  a  volume  of 
feeling  the  little  girl  threw  into  those  words  !  What  subdued,  lingering  empha- 
sis into  the  next  couplet — "But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sip,  I  would  not  ask 
for  wine."  George  Blake's  "inoffensive  second"  proved  an  admirable  one.  He 
possessed  a  tenor  voice,  moderate  of  compass,  but  full,  every  note  of  it,  of  hon- 
est music — and  then,  was  not  Portia's  beautiful  face  before  him  ?  Were  not 
Portia's  dark  eyes — more  expression  in  them  than  their  wont — drinking  to  his  .' 
Of  his  fellow-singer,  all  whose  ignorant,  passionate  soul  was  shaken  by  new 
feeling  as  their  voices  flowed  forth  together,  he  thought  no  more  than  of  tlie 
piano.  Luckily  for  the  execution  of  the  duet,  however,  there  was  no  glass  win- 
dow to  inform  Susan  of  this. 

When  it  was  over,  Portia  and  Teddy  Josselin  applauded  loudly.  Aliss  Jem- 
ima was  silent.  Her'  knitting  had  fallen  in  her  lap,  her  spectacles  were  pushed 
up  on  her  forehead  ;  she  sat  listening,  listening,  with  a  sad,  far-away  look  on 
her  old  face. 

"You  are  very  ungrateful,  Aunt  Jemima,"  cried  Portia.  "The  song  was 
sung  for  your  pleasure,  and  now  you  don't  offer  the  performers  a  single  compli- 
ment." 

"  I  hadn't  heard  it  for  five-and-forty  years,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  absently. 
"  How  you  startled  me,  child  !  " 

And  then  she  bent  down  her  face  again,  and,  with  a  flurried  little  gesture, 
took  up  her  knitting.  No  one  had  ever  heard  any  whisper  of  romance  con- 
nected with  Jemima  Ffrench.  She  said,  herself,  that  she  had  never  been  pretty 
■ — had  never  had  a  lover.  Yet  in  this  old  heart,  that  had  so  long  beat  for  others 
only,  sonie  remembrance  of  youth — the  one  supreme  romance  of  every  human 
life — must  still  have  flickered,  and  the  song,  unheard  for  five-and-forty  years, 
had  power  to  rekindle  it. 

"  That  was  real  music,"  she  said,  after  a  minute  or  two  ;  "  not  like  what  you 
hear  now-a-days." 

"  Yes,  if  I  could  sing — if  I  could  move  people  like  that !  "  exclaimed  Portia, 
looking  across  at  Susan.  "  1  think  to  have  no  voice  is  really  to  be  dumb. 
When  others  sing  I  always  feel  what  I,  too,  could  have  said,  if  the  same  power 
of  expression  had  only  been  given  me  !  " 

Few  accidents  of  human  speech  sound  more  graceful  than  the  praises  ac- 
corded by  one  young  and  pretty  woman  to  another  ;  and  Portia  paid  this  little 
homage  to  Susan's  superior  gift  in  the  prettiest  tone  conceivable,  and  with  a 
genuine  look  of  self-depreciation  on  her  handsome  face.  The  tone,  the  expres- 
sion went  straight,  as  they  were  meant  to  go,  to  George  Blake's  heart.  All  tlie 
fire  of  his  quickly-wrought  nature  had  been  stirred  by  poor  little  Susan's  voice, 
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and  now  an  adroit  word,  an  adroit  expression,  had  already  turned  aside  the  cur- 
rent of  his  feelings  toward  Portia.  To  appropriate,  in  this  cool  kind  of  fashion, 
emotions  caused  by  the  gifts  of  others,  is  a  faculty,  I  think,  that  exceptionally- 
handsome  people  nearly  all  of  them  possess.  Your  senses  are  carried  away  by 
a  piece  of  admirable  acting,  by  a  strain  of  touching  music  ;  and  if  a  beautiful 
face  chance  to  be  near,  ten  to  one  but  you  will  transfer  to  its  owner  a  good  half 
of  what  you  feel.  The  poor  little  man  or  woman,  with  sallow  complexion  and 
snub  features,  beside  you,  may  have  a  brain  to  understand,  a  heart  to  sympa- 
thize with  yours — in  vain.  At  such  times,  all  you  need,  if  you  are  the  kind  of 
foolishly- susceptible  creature  George  Blake  was,  is  a  faultless  lay  figure  to 
clothe  in  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  3'our  own  imagination.  And  Portia  was 
this,  and  more  than  this.  He  forgot  to  ask  Susan  to  sing  again — forgot  Susan's 
existence.  All  he  saw,  all  he  wanted  to  see,  was  Portia's  face  glowing  with  this 
flush  of  new  and  softened  expression  ;  and  when,  presently,  she  moved  away 
into  a  window,  still  declaring  herself  "  under  the  delicious  influences  of  that 
duet,''  drew  aside  a  curtain  and  began  to  whisper  about  the  beauty  of  the  night 
(as  it  chanced,  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  beginning  to  rain  a  little),  the  young  man, 
his  pulse  beating  almost  as  it  used  to  beat  in  the  first  days  of  his  infatuation, 
kept  at  her  side. 

The  sociabilit}^  of  the  little  party  was  hopelessly  broken  up.  Teddy  Josselin 
sat  quietly  asleep  in  his  easy  chair  ;  Miss  Jemima  held  silent  counsel  with  her 
own  thoughts  over  her  knitting  ;  Portia  and  George  Blake  continued  to  mur- 
mur in  indistinguishable  tones  at  the  window.  When  some  minutes  had  gone 
by  like  this,  a  timepiece  struck  eleven,  and  Susan  rose  from  the  piano,  and, 
crossing  over  to  Portia,  wished  her  good-night — did  not,  however,  hold  up  her 
lips  as  usual  to  be  kissed.  The  whole  world  had  deepened,  grown  into  new  sig- 
nificance to  Susan  during  tlie  last  two  hours.  Even  her  sentimental  worship 
of  her  friend  was  modified. 

"What!  going  so  soon?"  cried  Portia,  with  innocent  surprise.  "Aunt 
Jem,  Susan  says  she  is  going.     Has  any  one  come  for  you,  my  dear  ? " 

"  Oh  no,  I  can  run  home  quite  well  by  myself  ;  I  told  old  Nancy  I  would 
not  be  late.  Good-night,  Portia.  I  shall  not  forget  my  birthday  treat.  I  have 
enjoyed  myself  very  much  !  " 

"And  Jekyll  shall  see  you  home,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  stretching  out  her 
hand  toward  the  bell.  "  Yes,  indeed,  child,  I  hear  rain  on  the  windows,  and 
Jekyll  shall  carry  an  umbrella  and  see  you  home.  Very  likely  indeed  that  I 
would  allow  you  to  run  along  the  highway  alone  at  this  time  of  night  !  " 

Susan  began  to  beg  and  entreat.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Jekyll  condescending  to 
hold  an  umbrella  over  her  unimportant  head  was  too  overwhelming. 

"  Better  wait  till  our  carriage  comes,"  suggested  Teddy,  whom  all  tliis  talk- 
ing had  aroused.  "We  ordered  it  somewhere  about  midnight — didn't  we, 
Blake  ? " 

"Better  let  me  take  you  home,  Susan,"  said  Blake,  who  would  at  all  times 
have  foregone  pleasure  of  his  own  to  humor  a  child,  and  who  read  aright  the 
terror  of  the  little  girl's  face  at  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Jekyll's  escort. 

"  It  rains  in  torrents  ! ''  remarked  Portia,  laconically. 

"  Then  Susan  must  put  her  cloak  over  her  head,  and  wear  my  galoshes,  if  she 
can  keep  them  on,"  said  Miss  Jemima.  "  Now  mind,  Mr.  Blake,  I  trust  to  vour 
getting  her  home  dry  and  safe." 

And  then  the  old  lady  came  across  to  Susan,  and,  as  she  kissed  her  cheek, 
thanked  her  in  a  whisper  for  the  song,  and  !)ade  tlie  girl  come  and  sing  to  her, 
alone,  another  dav. 
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Susan  could  never  help  loving  old  Miss  Ffrench  a  little  better  than  she  loved 
Portia,  after  that  night. 

The  rain,  as  it  turned  out,  did  not  pour  in  torrents  yet,  only  an  occasional  big 
drop  splashed  down  through  the  thick  cover  of  the  avenue  ;  the  trees  and  grass 
smelt  dewy  sweet  ;  the  frogs  were  croaking  a  vociferous  chorus  of  joy  over  the 
approaching  shower — not  a  romantic  sound,  but  I  try  to  be  truthful,  not  roman- 
tic, and  about  Halfont,  wherever  you  did  not  walk  by  a  canal,  you  walked  by  a 
ditch,  and  the  ditches  were  deep  and  green  scummed,  and  full  in  the  summer 
season  of  frogs.  Rain  or  no  rain,  Susan  would  have  liked  that  walk  to  last 
forever. 

When  they  were  half-way  or  so  down  the  avenue,  George  Blake  turned 
and  looked  back  at  the  house.  He  could  see  the  lighted  bay-window  within 
which  he  had  stood  live  minutes  ago  with  Portia  ;  she  stood  there  still— alas, 
with  her  rightful  lover  at  her  side  now!  and  Blake  heaved  a  despairing  sigh. 
He  was  apt,  in  perfect  sincerity,  to  be  just  a  little  bit  melodramatic  at  times  ; 
saw,  as  most  imaginative  people  do,  the  picturesque  capabilities  of  a  situation 
at  a  glance,  that  is  to  say,  and  could  not  refrain  from  throwing  himself  with  spirit 
into  the  iitting  attitude  as  hero. 

"  'The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  flow,'  "  under  his  voice  he  luimmed  the 
line.  ••  Oh,  Susan,  little  Susan,  how  I  envy  you  !  You  who  have  never  felt  a 
thirst  that  a  cup  of  cold  water  wouldn't  slake.  How  can  3-ou  sing  so  well  about 
feelings  of  which  you  know  nothing,  child.'"' 

'•  I  sing  luhat  I  feel,  Mr.  Blake,"  answered  Susan,  simply,  then  walked  on 
by  his  side  again  in  silence.  She  was  not  jealous,  consciously,  of  Portia  ;  not 
vexed  at  Mr.  Blake's  treatment  of  herself  ;  the  grass  smelt  sweet,  the  rain- 
charged  air  blew  soft  ;  there  was  a  walk  of  a  hundred  yards  by  Mr.  Blake's  side 
before  her  still.     Susan  was  satisfied. 

The  old  village  woman  who  was  at  present  the  solitary  guardian  of  Addison 
Lodge,  came  to  the  door  in  answer  to  Blake's  knock,  the  loud  London  knock 
which  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  silent  garden.  At  sight  of  a  gentle- 
man, tall,  moustached,  not  of  the  Halfont  world,  standing  beside  "•little  Miss," 
the  good  old  soul  set  down  her  candle  and  fled. 

"  And  nov,'  indeed,  good-night  !  "  said  Blake,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  Susan, 
what  are  you  going  to  give  me  for  all  the  care  I  have  taken  of  you  ? " 

'•  I  should  like  you  to  come  in  just  for  a  minute,  Mr.  Blake,"  said  Susan,  hes- 
itating as  she  made  the  request.  "  I  have  nothing  to  give  you,  but  I  should  like 
you  to  see  something  I  hold  very  dear — something  that  I  may  never  have  a 
chance  to  show  you  again  after  to-night." 

She  took  up  the  candle,  and  threw  open  a  door  on  the  right,  about  a  yard 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  entrance — there  was  no  space  lost  within  the  small 
area  of  Addison  Lodge.  "  This  was  our  sitting-room.  The  auctioneer  says 
the  furniture  will  all  have  to  be  arranged  differently  before  the  sale,  but  you  see 
it  now  exactly  as  it  was  when  we — when  papa  and  I  lived  in  it.  There  is  his 
violin."  She  walked  across  the  room,  and  tenderly  rested  her  hand  on  a  very 
old,  very  shabby  violin  case  ;  "he  played  it,  Miss  CoUinson  said,  a§  if  he  liad 
been  a  master — and  there  are  the  books,  all  he  was  fondest  of,  in  the  Russia 
backs  ;  and  there — Mr.  Blake,  I  asked  you  to  come  in  and  see  this — there,  above 
the  mantel-shelf,  is  papa  himself.  Of  course  the  portrait  will  not  be  sold,  but  I 
like  you  to  see  it  to-night  among  the  old  furniture  and  in  the  old  room,  just  as 
it  all  was  when  he  was  alive." 

The  portrait  was  in  oil,  and  a  fair  one,  had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  strik- 
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ingly  like  the  face  from  which  it  was  painted  ;  a  thin,  pale  face,  insignificant  of 
feature,  broad  of  brow,  and  with  prominent  grey  eyes,  like  Susan's,  which 
seemed  at  this  moment  to  look  down  half  with  kindliness,  half  mistrust  on  the 
man  who  stood  by  Susan's  side.  George  Blake  never  forgot  either  the  picture 
or  the  room — the  room  with  its  smell  of  Russian  leather,  its  silent  instruments 
— a  meerschaum  pipe  left  piously  as  Fielding's  hand  had  laid  it  on  the  mantel- 
piece ;  in  the  branched  sockets  of  the  music-stand  two  ends  of  wax-candle,  never 
lit  since  the  night  when  Fielding  and  his  girl  played  their  last  duet  together. 

"  I'm  glad  you  asked  me  to  come  in,  my  dear  ;  I  feel  now  as  if  I  had  known 
your  father,  as  if  I  had  smoked  my  pipe  with  him  scores  of  times,  and  heard 
him  play,  and  heard  you  sing  together,  in  the  winter  evenings." 

The  color  faded  in  Susan's  face  ;  her  eyes  filled.  "  We  shall  never  sing 
again,''  said  she  ;  then  turned  away  abruptly  and  lighted  George  Blake  without 
a  word  to  the  front  door. 

He  took  her  hand,  held  it  a  little  space  in  his,  then,  with  loyalty  as  absolute 
as  if  the  girl  had  been  seven,  not  seventeen,  raised  it  for  a  moment  to  his  lips, 
and  left  her. 

In  that  moment  was  shut  the  last  white  page  of  Susan's  childhood. 


A    MESSAGE. 


FOR  one  to  hear  my  message  I  looked  out 
In  haste  at  noon.     The  bee  and  the  swallow  passed, 
Bound  south.     My  message  was  to  south  ;   I  cast 
It,  trusting  as  a  mariner  ;  no  doubt, 
Sv.-eet  bee,  sweet  swallow,  in  my  heart,  about 
Your  fellowship. 

The  stealthy  night  came  fiist ; 
"  Oh  chilly  night,"  I  said,  "  no  friend  thou  hast 
For  me,  and  morn  is  far."     When,  lo,  a  shout 
Of  joy,  and  riding  up,  as  one  rides  late, 
My  friend  fell  on  my  neck,  just  in  the  gate. 
"  You  got  my  message  then  .''  " 

"  No  message,  sweet, 
Save  my  own  eyes  desire  your  eyes  to  meet." 
"  You  saw  no  swallow,  and  no  bee,  before 
You  came  ? " 

"  I  do  remember,  past  my  door, 
There  brushed  a  bird  and  bee,  oh,  sweeter  presage 
Than  I  had  dreamed  !     You  sent  me  then,  a  message  ? " 

H.  11. 
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ND  when  you  hear  historians  tell  of  thrones,  and  those  who  sat  upon 
them,  let  it  be  as  men   now  gaze  upon   the   mammoth's  bones,  and 
wonder  what  old  world  such  thiniis  could  see." 

So  sang  Byron  half  a  century  ago,  and  great  critics  condemned  his  verse,  and 
called  him  a  "surly  Democrat"  because  he  ventured  to  put  such  sentiments  and 
hopes  into  rhyme.  The  thrones  of  Europe  have  not  diminished  in  number  since 
Byron's  day,  although  they  have  changed  and  rechanged  their  occupants  ;  and  the 
one  only  grand  effort  at  the  establishment  of  a  new  Republic — that  of  France  in 
184S — went  down  into  dust  and  ashes.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  tendency  in 
Europe  is  to  regard  the  monarchical  principle  as  having  received  a  new  lease  and 
charter  of  life,  and  to  talk  of  the  republican  principle  as  an  exotic  forced  for  a 
moment  into  a  premature  and  morbid  blossom  upon  European  soil,  but  as  com- 
pletely unsuited  to  the  climate  and  the  people  as  the  banyan  or  the  cocoa  tree. 

I  do  not,  for  myself,  quite  agree  in  this  view  of  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Of 
course,  if  one  were  inclined  to  discuss  the  C|uestion  fairly,  he  must  begin  by 
asking  what  people  mean  when  they  talk  of  the  republican  principle.  What  is 
the  republican  principle  ?  When  you  talk  of  a  Republic,  do  you  mean  an  ag- 
gressive, conquering,  domineering  State,  ruled  by  faction  and  living  on  war,  like 
the  Commonwealth  of  Rome  ?  or  a  Republic  like  that  planned  by  Washington, 
which  should  repudiate  all  concern  in  foreign  politics  or  foreign  conquest  ?  Do 
you  mean  a  Federal  Republic,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  or  one  with  a  cen- 
tralized power,  like  the  French  Republic  of  1848  ?  Do  you  mean  a  Republic  like 
that  of  Florence,  in  which  the  people  were  omnipotent,  or  a  Republic  like  that 
of  Venice,  in  which  the  people  had  no  power  at  all  ?  Do  you  mean  a  Republic 
like  that  of  Switzerland,  in  which  the  President  is  next  to  nobody,  or  a  Republic 
like  that  of  Poland,  which  was  ornamented  by  a  King  ?  In  truth,  the  phrase  "  re- 
publican principle"  has  no  set  meaning.  It  means  just  what  the  man  who  uses 
it  wishes  to  express.  If,  however,  we  understand  it  to  mean,  in  this  instance, 
the  principle  of  popular  self-government,  then  it  is  obvious  that  Europe  has 
made  immense  progress  in  that  direction  since  Byron  raged  against  the  crimes 
of  Kings  If  It  means  the  opposite  to  the  principle  of  Divine  Right  or  Legiti- 
macy, or  even  personal  loyalty — loyalty  of  the  old-time,  chivalric,  enthusiastic 
fashion — then  it  must  be  owned  that  it  shows  all  over  Europe  the  mark  of 
equal  progress.  The  ancient,  romantic,  sentimental  loyalty  ;  the  loyalty  which 
reverenced  the  Sovereign  and  was  proud  to  abase  itself  before  him  ;  the  loyalty 
of  the  Cavaliers  ;  the  loyalty  which  went  wild  over  "  Oh,  Richard  !  Oh.  mon 
Roi  !  "  is  dead  and  gone — its  relics  a  thing  to  be  stared  at,  and  wondered  over, 
and  preserved  for  a  landmark  in  the  progress  of  the  world — just  like  the  mam- 
moth's bones. 

The  model  Monarchy  of  Europe  is,  beyond  dispute,  that  of  Great  Britain. 
In  England  there  is  an  almost  absolute  self-government  ;  the  English  peo- 
ple can  have  anything  whatever  which  they  may  want  by  insisting  on  it  and  agi- 
tating a  little  for  it.  The  Sovereign  has  long  ceased  to  interfere  in  the  progress 
of  national  affairs.  I  can  only  recollect  one  instance,  during  my  observation,  in 
which  Queen  Victoria  put  her  veto  on  a  bill  passed  by  Parliament,  and  that  was 
on  an  occasion  when  it  was  discovered,  at  the  last  moment,  that  the  Lords  and 
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Commons  had  passed  a  bill  which  had  a  dreadful  technical  blunder  in  it.  and 
the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  beg  of  the  Queen  to  refuse  it  her  sanc- 
tion, which  her  Majesty  did  accordingly,  and  the  blunder  was  set  right  in  the 
following  session.  If  a  Prime  Minister  were  to  announce  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  to-morrow,  that  the  Queen  had  boxed  his  ears,  it  would  not  create  a 
whit  more  amazement  than  if  he  were  to  sa)',  no  matter  in  what  graceful  and 
diplomatic  periphrasis,  that  her  Majesty  was  unwilling  to  agree  to  some  meas- 
ure which  her  faithful  Commons  desired  to  see  passed  into  law. 

Nothing  did  Mr.  Disraeli  more  harm,  nothing  brought  greater  contempt  on 
him  than  his  silly  attempts  last  session  to  induce  the  Commons  to  believe,  by 
vague  insinuations  and  covert  allusions,  that  the  Queen  had  a  personal  leaning 
toward  his  policy  and  himself  So  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  free  trade  strug- 
gle, the  Tories,  for  all  their  hereditary  loyalty,  complained  of  and  protested 
against  the  silent  presence  of  Prince  Albert  in  the  Peers'  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Comnions,  on  the  groimd  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  influence  the  Parliament 
improperly,  and  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  debate.  No  one  has  anything 
to  say  against  the  Queen  which  carries  any  weight  or  is  worth  listening  to.  She 
is  undoubtedly  a  woman  of  virtue  and  good  sense.  So  good  a  woman,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  never  before  reigned  over  any  jDeople,  and  that  she  is  not  a  great 
woman,  an  Elizabetli,  a  Catherine  of  Russia,  or  even  an  Isabella  of  Castile,  is 
surely  rather  to  the  advantage  than  otherwise  of  the  monarchical  institution  in 
its  present  stage  of  existence.  Here,  then,  one  might  think,  if  anywhere  and 
ever,  the  princijile  of  personal  loyalty  has  a  fair  chance  and  a  full  justification. 
A  man  might  vindicate  his  loyalty  to  Queen  Victoria  in  the  name  of  liberty  it- 
self; nay,  he  might  justify  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  very  principle  of  democracy. 
Yet  one  must  be  blind,  who,  living  in  England  and  willing  to  observe,  does  not 
see  that  the  old,  devoted  spirit  of  personal  loyalty  is  dead  and  buried.  It  is 
gone  !  it  is  a  memory  !  You  may  sing  a  poetic  lament  for  it  if  you  will,  as  Schil- 
ler did  for  the  gods  of  Hellas  ;  you  may  break  into  passionate  rhetoric,  if  you 
can,  over  its  extinction,  as  Burke  did  for  the  death  of  the  age  of  Chivahy.  It  is 
gone,  and  I  firmly  believe  it  can  never  be  revived  or  restored. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  many  persons  in  England  who  feel  any 
strong  objection  to  the  Monarchy,  or  warmly  desire  to  see  a  Republic  substituted 
for  it.  I  know  in  England  several  theoretical  republicans — they  are  to  be  met 
witli  in  almost  any  company.  I  have  never  met  with  anyone  Englishman  living 
in  England,  who  showed  any  anxious,  active  interest  in  the  al)olition  of  the 
Monarcliy.  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  objects  to  drink  the  usual  loyal  toasts 
at  a  public  dinner,  or  betrays  any  conscientious  reluctance  to  listen  to  the  un- 
meaning eulogy  which  it  is  the  stereotyped  fashion  for  the  chairman  of  every 
such  banquet  to  heap  on  "  Her  Majesty  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family."  But 
this  sort  of  thing,  if  it  ever  had  any  practical  meaning,  has  now  none.  It  has 
reached  that  stage  at  which  profession  and  practice  are  always  understood  to  be 
quite  different  things.  Every  one  says  at  church  that  lie  is  a  miserable  sinner  ; 
no  one  is  supposed  really  to  believe  anything  of  tlie  sort.  Every  one  has  some 
time  or  other  likened  women  to  angels,  but  we  are  not  therefore  supposed  se- 
riously to  ignore  the  fact  tliat  women  wear  ilannel  petticoats,  and  have  their 
faults,  and  are  mortal.  So  of  loyal  professions  in  England  now.  They  are  un- 
derstood to  be  phrases,  like  "Your  obedient  servant,"  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter. 
They  do  not  suggest  hypocrisy  or  pretence  of  any  kind.  Tliere  is  apparently  no 
more  inconsistency  now  in  a  man's  loyally  drinking  the  health  of  tlie  Queen, 
and   proceeding  immediately  after  (in  private  conversation)  to  abuse  or  ridicule 
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her  and  her  f:imilv,  than  there  would  he  in  the  same  man  l)es:innina:  with  "  Dear 
Sir,"  a  missive  to  one  wliom  he  notoriously  dislikes.  Every  one  who  has  been 
lately  in  London  must  have  heard  an  immense  amount  of  scandal,  or  at  all 
events  of  flippant  joking  at  the  expense  of  the  Queen  herself;  and  of  more  se- 
rious complaint  and  distrust  as  regards  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Yet  the  virtues 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  noble  qualities  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  panegyrized 
and  toasted,  and  hurrah'd  at  every  public  dinner  where  Englishmen  gather  to- 
gether. 

The  very  virtues  of  Queen  Victoria  have  contributed  materially  toward  the 
extinction  of  the  old-fashioned  sentiment  of  living,  active  loyalty.  The  English 
people  had  from  the  time  at  least  of  Anne  to  our  own  day  a  succession  of  bad 
princes.  Only  a  race  patient  as  Issachar  could  have  endured  such  a  line  of 
sovereigns  as  George  II.,  George  III.,  and  George  IV.  Then  came  William 
IV.,  who  being  a  little  less  stupidly  obstinate  than  George  III.,  and  not  so 
grossly  corrupt  as  George  IV.,  was  hailed  for  a  while  as  the  Patriot  King  by  a 
people  who  were  only  too  anxious  not  to  lose  all  their  hereditarv  and  traditional 
veneration.  Do  what  they  would,  however,  the  English  nation  could  not  get  into 
any  sincere  transports  of  admiration  about  the  Patriot  King  ;  and  thev  soon 
found  that  any  popular  reform  worth  having  was  to  be  got  rather  in  spite  of  the 
Patriot  King,  than  by  virtue  of  any  wisdom  or  patriotism  in  the  monarch.  Great 
popular  demonstrations  and  tumults,  and  threats  of  marching  on  London  ;  and 
O'Connell  meetings  at  Charing  Cross,  with  significant  allusion  by  the  great  dem- 
agogue to  the  King  who  lost  his  head  at  Whitehall  hard  by  ;  the  hanging  out 
of  the  black  flag  at  Manchester,  and  a  general  movement  of  brickbats  every- 
where— these  seem  to  have  been  justly  regarded  as  the  persuasive  influences 
which  converted  a  Sovereign  into  the  Patriot  King  and  a  Reformer.  Loyalty 
did  not  gain  much  by  the  reforms  of  that  reign.  Then  followed  the  young  Vic- 
toria ;  and  enthusiasm  for  a  while  wakened  up  fresh  and  genuine  over  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  comely  and  simple-hearted  girl,  who  was  so  frank  and  winning  ;  who 
ran  down  stairs  in  her  night-dress,  rather  than  keep  her  venerable  councillors 
waiting  when  they  sought  her  out  at  midnight ;  who  openly  acknowledged  her 
true  love  for  her  cousin,  and  offered  him  her  hand  ;  who  was  at  once  queenly 
and  maidenly,  innocent  and  fearless. 

Put  this  sort  of  thing  did  not  last  very  long.  Prince  Albert  was  never  pop- 
ular. He  was  cold  ;  people  said  he  was  stingy  ;  his  very  virtues,  and  they 
were  genuine,  were  not  such  as  anybody,  except  his  wife  and  family,  warml}'  ad- 
mires in  a  man  ;  he  was  indeed  misunderstood,  or  at  all  events  misprized  in  Eng- 
land, up  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Then  the  gates  of  the  convent,  so  to  speak,  closed 
over  the  Queen,  and  royalty  ceased  to  be  an  animating  presence  in  England. 

The  young  men  and  women  of  to-day — persons  who  have  not  passed  the  age 
of  twenty-one — can  hardly  remember  to  have  ever  seen  the  Sovereign.  She  is 
to  them  what  the  Mikado  is  to  his  people.  Seven  years  of  absolute  seclusion 
on  the  part  of  a  monarch  must  in  any  case  be  a  sad  trial  to  personal  lovalty,  at 
least  in  the  royal  capital.  A  considerable  and  an  influential  section  of  Queen 
Victoria's  subjects  in  the  metropolis  have  long  been  very  angry  with  their  Sov- 
ereign. The  tailors,  the  milliners,  the  dressmakers,  the  jewellers,  the  perfum- 
ers, all  the  shopkeepers  of  the  West  End  who  make  profit  out  of  court  dinners 
and  balls  and  presentations,  are  furious  at  the  royal  seclusion  which  they  be- 
lieve has  injured  their  business.  So,  too,  are  the  aristocratic  residents  of  the 
West  End,  who  do  not  care  much  about  a  court  which  no  longer  contributes  to 
their  season's  gayety.     So,  too,  are  all  the  flunkey  class  generally.      Now,  1  am 
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sure  there  are  no  three  sections  of  the  population  of  London  more  influential  in 
the  spreading  of  scandal  and  the  nursing  of  this  discontent  than  the  shopkeepers, 
the  aristocrats,  and  the  flunkeys  of  the  West  End.  These  are  actively  and  de- 
monstratively dissatisfied  with  the  Queen.  These  it  is  who  spread  dirty  scandals 
about  her,  and  laugh  over  vile  lampoons  and  caricatures  of  which  she  is  the 
object. 

Every  one  knows  that  there  is  a  low,  mean  scandal  afloat  about  the  Queen — 
and  it  is  spread  by  the  clubs,  the  drawing-rooms,  the  shops,  and  the  servants'- 
halls  of  the  West  End.  I  am  convinced  that  not  one  of  those  who  spread  the 
scandal  really  believes  it  ;  but  they  like  to  spread  it  because  they  dislike  the 
Queen.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  much  dissatisfaction  at  the 
Queen's  long  seclusion  is  felt  by  persons  who  are  incapable  of  harboring  any 
motives  so  mean  or  spreading  any  calumnies  so  unworthy.  Most  of  the  London 
papers  have  always  found  fault  rather  sharply  and  not  over  decently  with  the 
royal  retirement.  Mr.  Ayrton,  representative  of  the  Tower  Hamlets — the  largest 
constituency  in  England — openly  expressed  this  sentiment  at  a  public  meeting; 
and  though  his  remarks  were  at  once  replied  to  and  condemned  by  Mr.  Bright, 
they  met  with  a  more  or  less  cordial  response  from  most  of  his  audience. 

There  is  or  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  (the  general  election  has  got 
happily  rid  of  him),  a  foolish  person  named  Reardon,  a  Piccadilly  auctioneer,  who 
became,  by  what  we  call  in  England  "  a  fluke,"  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  person  moved  last  session  a  resolution,  or  something  of  the  kind, 
calling  on  the  Queen  to  abdicate.  The  thing  was  laughed  down — poor  Mr. 
Reardon's  previous  career  had  been  so  absurd  that  anything  coming  from  him 
would  have  been  hooted  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  fiercely  intolerant  of 
"bores"  and  men  with  crotchets.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Rear- 
don's luckless  project  was  concocted  by  a  delegation  of  London  tradesmen,  and 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  class  ;  and  I  know  that  many  members  of  the 
House  which  hooted  and  laughed  him  down  had  in  private  over  and  over  again 
grumbled  at  the  Queen's  retirement,  and  declared  that  she  ought  to  abdicate. 

"  What  on  earth  does  it  matter,"  I  asked  of  a  member  of  Parliament — one 
of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  and  sharp  logicians  in  tlie  House — ''  What 
on  earth  does  it  matter  whether  or  not  the  Queen  gives  a  few  balls  to  a  few 
thousand  West  End  people  in  the  season  ?  How  can  rational  people  care,  one 
way  or  the  other  ?  "  '•  My  dear  fellow,"  was  the  answer,  "  /  don't  care  ;  but 
all  that  sort  of  thing  is  her  business,  and  she  is  paid  to  do  it,  and  she  ought  to 
do  it.  If  she  were  a  washerwoman  with  a  family,  she  would  have  to  do  her 
work,  no  matter  what  her  grief."  Now  this  gentleman — who  is  utterly  al)Ove 
any  sympathy  with  scandal  or  with  the  lackey-like  grumblings  of  the  West  End 
—did,  undoubtedly,  express  fairly  enough  a  growing  mood  of  the  public  dissat- 
isfaction. 

Beyond  all  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that  ptoiile — the  working-class  espe- 
cially— are  beginning  to  ask  whether  we  really  want  a  Sovereign  at  all,  seeing 
that  we  get  on  just  as  well  during  the  eclipse  of  royalty  as  in  its  brightest 
meridian  splendor.  This  question  is  being  very  often  put  ;  and  it  is  probalily 
more  often  thought  over  than  put  into  words.  Now  I  think  nothing  worse  could 
possibly  happen  to  royalty  in  England  than  that  people  should  begin  quietly  to 
ask  whether  there  really  is  any  use  in  it.  If  there  is  a  bad  King  or  Queen,  peo- 
ple can  get  or  look  for,  or  hope  and  pray  for  a  good  one  ;  and  the  abuse  of  the 
throne  will  not  be  accounted  a  sufficient  argument  against  the  use  of  it.  But 
how  will  it  be  when  the  subjects  begin  to  find  that  during  the  reign  of  one  of 
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tlie  best  sovereigns  possible  to  have,  they  can  get  on  perfectly  well  although  tiie 
monarch  is  in  absolute  seclusion  ? 

George  IV.  was  an  argument  against  bad  kings  only — Queen  Victoria  may 
come  to  be  accepted  as  an  illustration  of  the  uselessness  of  the  very  best  kind 
of  Sovereign.  I  think  King  Log  was  much  better  calculated  to  do  harm  to  the 
institution  of  royalty  than  King  Stork,  although  the  frogs  might  have  regretted 
the  placid  reign  of  the  former  when  the  latter  was  gobbling  up  their  best  and 
fattest. 

Decidedly  the  people  of  England  are  learning  of  the  Queen  how  to  do  with- 
out royalty.  A  small  section  of  her  subjects  are  angry  with  her  and  bitter  of 
heart  against  her  ;  a  much  larger  number  find  they  can  do  perfectly  well  without 
her  ;  a  larger  number  still  have  forgotten  her.  On  a  memorable  occasion  Prince 
Albert  declared  that  constitutional  government  was  on  its  trial  in  England.  The 
phrase,  like  many  that  came  from  the  same  well-meaning  lips,  was  unlucky. 
Constitutional  government  was  not  upon  its  trial  then  ;  but  Monarchy  is  upon  its 
trial  now. 

Do  I  mean  to  say  that  Great  Britain  is  on  the  verge  of  a  revolution  ;  that 
the  dynasty  is  about  to  be  overthrown  ;  that  a  new  Cromwell  is  to  make  his 
appearance  ?  By  no  means.  It  does  not  follow  that  even  if  the  English  people 
were  to  be  convmced  to-morrow  of  the  absolute  uselessness  of  a  throne,  and  a 
sovereignty,  they  would  therefore  proceed  to  establish  a  republic.  No  people 
under  the  sun  are  more  strongly  governed  by  tradition  and  "the  majesty  of 
custom  "  than  the  English.  Cobden  used  to  say  that  they  had  a  Chinese  ob- 
jection to  change  of  any  kind.  The  Lord  Mayor's  show,  long  threatened,  and 
for  a  while  partially  obscured,  has  come  out  again  in  full  gingerbread.  There  is 
a  functionary  who  appears  every  night  at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons 
just  at  the  moment  when  the  sitting  is  formally  declared  to  be  over,  and  bawls 
out  to  the  emptying  benches  the  resonant  question,  "  Who's  for  home  ? "  I 
believe  the  practice  originated  at  a  time  when  Westminster  was  unpeopled,  and 
midnight  roads  were  dangerous,  and  members  were  glad  to  make  up  parties 
to  travel  home  together  ;  and,  so  a  functionary  was  appointed  to  issue  stento- 
rian appeal  to  all  who  were  thus  willing  to  combine  their  strength  and  journey 
safely  in  company.  The  need  of  such  an  arrangement  has,  I  need  hardly  say, 
passed  away  these  many  generations  ;  but  the  usage  exists.  It  oppresses  no  one 
to  have  the  formal  call  thundered  out  ;  the  thing  has  got  to  be  a  regular  per- 
formance ;  it  is  part  of  the  whole  business  and  system  ;  nobody  wants  it,  but 
nobody  heeds  it  or  objects  to  it,  and  the  functionary  appears  every  night  of  every 
session  and  shouts  his  invitation  to  companionship  as  regularly  as  if  the  Mo- 
hocks were  in  possession  of  Charing  Cross,  and  Claude  Duval  were  coming  full 
trot  along  Piccadilly. 

Now,  this  may  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
English  people  are  naturally  inclined  to  deal  with  any  institutions  which  are 
merely  useless,  and  have  the  recommendation  of  old  age  and  long  descent.  The 
ordinary  Englishman  to-day  would  find  it  hard  to  bring  up  before  his  irynd's 
eye  a  picture  of  an  England  without  a  Sovereign.  If  it  v/ere  made  fully  plain  to 
him,  and  thoroughly  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  he  could  do  just  as  well 
without  a  Sovereign  as  with,  and  even  that  Monarchy  never  could  possibly  be  of 
use  to  him  any  more,  I  think  he  would  endure  it  and  pay  its  cost,  and  drink  its 
health  loyally  for  all  time,  providing  Monarchy  did  nothing  outrageously  wrong  ; 
or  provided — which  is  more  to  my  present  purpose — that  no  other  changes  of  a 
remarkable  nature  occurred  in  the  meantime  to  remove  ancient  landmarks,  to 
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disturb  the  basis  of  his  old  institutions  and  to  prepare  him  for  a  new  order  of 
things.  This  is  indeed  the  point  I  wish  to  discuss  just  now.  I  have  e.xplained 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  depth  and  strength  and  meaning  of  the  average  Eng- 
lisliman's  loyal  feelings  to  his  Sovereign  at  the  present  moment.  I  should  like 
to  consider  next  how  that  feeling  will,  in  all  probability,  be  aflected  by  the 
changes  in  the  English  political  system,  which  seem  inevitable,  and  by  the  ac- 
cession, or  expected  accession,  of  a  new  Sovereign  to  the  throne. 

England  has,  just  now,  something  very  nearly  approaching  to  manhood  suf- 
frage ;  and  to  manhood  suffrage  it  will  probably  come  before  long.  The  ballot 
will,  doubtless,  be  introduced.  The  Irish  Church  is  as  good  as  dead.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  English  State  Church  will,  ultimately,  and  before  very  long,  suc- 
cumb to  the  same  fate.  Not  that  this  logically  or  politically  follows  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  unwise  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
cause  than  the  persistency  with  which  the  Tories  keep  insisting  that  the  doom 
of  the  one  is  involved  in  the  doom  of  the  other.  The  Irisli  Church  is  the  foreign 
church  of  a  miserably  small  minority  ;  the  English  Establishment  is  the  Church 
ot  the  majority,  and  is  an  institution  belonging  to  the  soil.  The  very  principle 
which  maintains  the  English  Church  ought  of  right  to  condemn  the  Irish 
Church.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  an  agitation  more  influential  than  it  seemed  to 
the  careless  spectator,  has  long  been  going  on  in  England  for  the  abolition  of 
the  State  Ciiurch  system  altogether  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fate  of 
the  Irish  Establishment  will  lend  immense  courage  and  force  to  that  agitation. 
Revolutionary  movements  are  always  contagious  in  their  nature,  and  the  move- 
ment against  the  Irish  Church  is  in  the  strictest  sense  revolutionaiy.  The  Dutch 
or  the  Scotcli  would  have  carried  such  a  movement  to  triumph  across  rivers  of 
blood  if  it  were  needful  ;  and  no  man  of  spirit  could  say  that  the  end  would  not 
be  worth  the  cost.  I  assume,  then,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish  Church  will 
inflame  to  iconoclastic  fervor  the  movement  of  the  English  Dissenters  against 
all  Church  establishments.  I  do  not  stop  just  now  to  inquire  whether  the 
movement  is  likely  to  be  successful  or  how  long  it  may  take  to  accomplish  the 
object.  To  me,  it  seems  beyond  doubt  that  it  must  succeed  ;  but  I  do  not  care 
to  assume  even  that  for  the  purpose  of  my  present  argument.  I  only  ask  my 
readers  to  consider  the  condition  of  things  which  will  exist  in  England  when  a 
movement  resting  on  a  suffrage  which  is  almost  universal,  a  movement  which 
will  liave  already  overthrown  one  State  Church  within  Great  Britain,  proceeds 
openly  and  exultingly  to  attack  the  English  Church  itself,  within  its  own  do- 
minions. I  ask  whether  it  is  likely  that  the  institution  which  is  supposed  to  be 
bound  up  inseparably  with  that  Church,  the  Monarchy  which  is  based  upon, 
and  exists  by  virtue  of  religious  ascendency,  is  likely  to  escape  ali  question 
during  such  a  struggle,  and  after  it  ?  The  State  Church  and  the  Aristocracy,  if 
they  cannot  always  be  called  bulwarks  of  the  tlircMie,  are  yet  so  completely  as- 
sociated with  it  in  the  public  mind  that  it  is  hard  even  to  tliink  of  the  one  with- 
out the  otlicrs,  and  yet  harder  to  think  of  the  one  as  existing  serene  anil  unin- 
jured after  the  decay  or  demolition  of  the  others. 

Now,  the  Aristocracy  have,  as  Mr.  Bright  put  it  so  truly  and  so  effectively 
the  other  day,  already  capitulated.  They  have  given  up  all  notion  of  any  longer 
making  the  laws  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of  their  own  class.  One  of  tlie 
first  things  the  Reformed  Parliament  will  do,  when  it  has  breathing-time  to 
think  about  such  matters,  will  be  to  abolish  the  purchase  system  in  the  army, 
and  throw  open  promotion  to  merit,  without  reference  to  class.  The  diplomatic 
service,  that  other  great  stronghold  of  the  Aristocracy,  will  be  thoroughly  reor- 
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ganized  and  made  a  real,  useful  department,  doing  solid  work,  and  open  to  talent 
of  whatever  caste  ;  or  it  will  be  abolished  altogether.  Something  will  have  to 
be  done  with  the  House  of  Lords.  It,  too,  must  be  made  a  reality,  or  dis- 
missed into  the  land  of  shadows  and  the  past.  Efforts  at  reforming  it,  while  it 
stands  on  its  present  basis,  are  futile.  Its  existence  is,  in  its  present  form,  the 
one  great  objection  to  it. 

The  good-natured,  officious  Lord  Shaftesbury  went  to  work,  a  few  months 
ago,  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  reform  for  the  House  of  Lords,  in  order  to  antici- 
pate and  conciliate  the  popular  movement  whicli  he  expected.  He  could  think 
of  nothing  better  than  a  recommendation  that  the  House  should  meet  an  hour 
earlier  every  evening,  in  order,  by  throwing  more  time  on  their  hands,  to  induce 
the  younger  Peers  to  get  up  debates  and  take  part  in  them.  This,  however,  is 
not  precisely  the  kind  of  reform  the  country  will  ask  for  when  it  has  leisure  to 
turn  its  attention  to  the  subject.  It  will  ask  for  some  reorganization  which 
shall  either  abolish  or  reduce  to  a  comparative  nothing  the  hereditary  legislating 
principle  on  which  the  House  of  Lords  now  rests.  A  set  of  law-makers  or  law- 
marrers  intrusted  with  power  only  because  they  are  born  to  titles,  is  an  absurd 
anomaly,  which  never  could  exist  in  company  with  popular  suffrage.  "  Heredi- 
tary law-makers  !  "  exclaimed  Franklin.  "You  might  as  well  talk  of  hereditary 
mathematicians  !  "  Franklin  expressed  exactly  what  the  feeling  of  the  common 
sense  of  England  is  likely  to  be  when  the  question  comes  to  be  raised.  I  ex- 
pect then,  not  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  abolished,  but  that  the  rule  of 
the  hereditary  principle  will  be  brought  to  an  end — that  the  Aristocracy  there, 
too,  will  have  to  capitulate. 

Now,  I  doubt  whether  an  American  reader  can  have  any  accurate  idea,  un- 
less he  has  specially  studied  the  matter  and  watched  its  practical  operation  in 
Endand,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Peers  makes  itself  felt 
through  the  political  life  of  Great  Britain.  Americans  often  have  some  kind  of 
notion  that  the  Aristocracy  govern  the  country  directly  and  despotically,  with 
the  high  hand  of  imperious  feudalism.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  realit}-. 
The  House  of  Lords  is,  as  a  piece  of  political  machinery,  almost  inoperative — 
as  nearly  as  possible  harmless.  No  English  Peer,  Lord  Derby  alone  excepted, 
has  anything  like  the  political  authority  and  direct  influence  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  or  Mr.  Bright.  There  are  very  few  Peers,  indeed,  about  whose  po- 
litical utterances  anybody  in  the  country  cares  three  straws.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  traditional  prestige  of  the  Peers,  the  tacit,  time-honored,  generally- 
conceded  doctrine  that  a  Peer  has  first  right  to  everything — the  mediitval  su- 
perstition tolerated  largely  in  our  own  time,  which  allows  a  sort  of  divinity  to 
hedge  a  Peer — all  this  has  an  indirect,  immense,  pervading,  almost  universal 
influence  in  the  practical  working  of  English  politics.  The  Peers  have,  in  fact, 
a  political  droit  du  seigneur  in  England.  They  have  first  taste  of  every  privi- 
lege, first  choice  of  every  appointment.  Political  office  is  their  pasture,  where 
they  are  privileged  to  feed  at  will.  There  does  not  now  exist  a  man  in  England 
likely  to  receive  high  office,  who  would  be  bold  enough  to  suggest  the  forming 
of  a  Cabinet  without  Peers  in  it,  even  though  there  were  no  Peers  to  be  had 
who  possessed  the  slightest  qualification  for  any  ministerial  position.  The 
Peers  must  have  a  certain  number  of  places,  because  they  are  Peers.  The 
House  of  Commons  swarms  with  the  sons  and  nephews  of  Peers.  The  house- 
hold appointments,  the  ministerial  offices,  the  good  places  in  the  army  and  the 
churchare  theirs  when  they  choose — -and  they  generally  do  choose--to  have  them. 
The  son  of  a  Peer,  if  in  the  House  of  Commons,  may  be  raised  at  one  step 
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from  his  place  in  the  back  lienches  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  simply  because  of 
his  rank.  When  Earl  Russell,  two  or  three  years  ago,  raised  Mr.  Goschen,  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of  London  and  a  partner  in  a  great  London 
banking-house,  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  the  whole  country  wondered  ;  a  very 
few,  who  were  not  frightened  out  of  their  propriety,  admired  ;  some  thought  the 
world  must  be  coming  to  an  end.  But  when  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  was 
suddenly  picked  out  of  West  End  dissipation  and  made  War  Secretary,  nobody 
expressed  the  least  wonder,  for  he  was  the  heir  of  the  House  of  Devonshire. 
Indeed,  it  was  perfectly  notorious  that  the  young  Marquis  was  presented  to  of- 
fice, in  the  first  instance,  because  it  was  hoped  by  his  friends  that  official  duties 
might  wean  him  from  the  follies  and  frivolities  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  Iieed- 
less  youth.  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  present,  tlie  magni  iioniinis  iiinbra,  is  not,  of 
course,  in  the  strict  sense,  an  aristocrat ;  but  he  is  mixed  up  with  aristocrats, 
and  is  the  son  of  a  Peer-maker,  and  may  be  regarded  as  claiming  and  having 
the  privileges  of  the  class.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  presented  with  the  First  Sec- 
retaryship as  something  to  play  with,  because  his  aristocratic  friends,  the  ladies 
especially,  thought  he  would  be  more  likely  to  sow  his  wild  oats  if  he  were  be- 
guiled by  the  semblance  of  official  business.  A  Commoner  must,  in  fact,  be 
supposed  to  have  some  qualification  for  office  before  he  is  invited  to  fill  a  min- 
isterial place.  No  qualification  is  believed  necessary  for  the  near  relative  or 
connection  of  a  Peer.  Even  in  the  most  favorable  examples  of  Peers  who  are 
regula.r  occupants  of  office,  no  special  fitness  is  assumed  or  pretended.  No  one 
supposes  or  says  that  Lord  Clarendon,  or  Lord  Granville,  or  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  has  any  particular  qualification  which  entitles  him,  above  all  other  men,  to 
this  or  that  ministerial  place.  Yet  it  must  be  a  man  of  bold  imagination,  in- 
deed, who  could  now  conceive  the  possibility  of  a  British  Cabinet  without  one 
of  these  noblemen  having  a  place  in  it. 

All  this  comes,  as  I  have  said,  out  of  a  lingering  superstition — the  faith  in 
the  divine  riglit  of  Peers.  Now,  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  Upper 
House,  which  should  purge  it  of  the  hereditary  principle,  would  be  the  first  great 
blow  to  this  superstition.  Julius  Caesar,  in  one  of  his  voyages  of  conquest,  was 
much  perplexed  by  the  i^riests,  who  insisted  that  he  had  better  go  back  because 
the  sacred  chickens  would  not  eat.  At  last  he  tliought  the  time  had  come  to 
prove  his  independence  of  the  sacred  chickens,  "  If  they  will  not  eat,"  he  said, 
"then  let  them  drink  " — and  he  flung  the  consecrated  fowls  into  the  sea;  and 
the  expedition  went  on  triumphantly,  and  the  Roman  soldiers  learned  that  they 
could  do  without  the  sacred  chickens.  I  think  a  somewhat  similar  sensation 
will  come  over  all  classes  of  the  English  people  when  they  find  that  the  heredi- 
tary right  to  make  laws  is  taken  from  the  English  Peerage.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  whole  fabric  of  superstition  will  presently  collapse,  and  that  the  privilege 
of  the  Peer  will  cease  to  be  anything  more  than  that  degree  of  superior  influence 
wliich  wealth  and  social  rank  can  generally  command,  even  in  the  most  demo- 
cratic communities.  The  law  which  gives  impulse  and  support  to  the  custom 
of  primogeniture  is  certain  to  go,  and  with  it  another  prop  of  the  mediaeval  su- 
perstition. The  Peerage  capitulates,  in  fact— no  more  expressive  word  can  be 
found  to  describe  the  situation. 

Now,  in  all  this,  I  have  been  foreshadowing  no  scheme  of  wild,  vague,  far- 
distant  reform.  I  appeal  to  any  one,  Liberal  or  Tory,  who  is  practically  ac- 
quainted with  English  politics,  to  say  whether  these  are  not  changes  he  confi- 
dently or  timidly  looks  to  see  accomplished  before  long  in  England.  I  have  not 
spoken  of  any  reform  wliich  is  not  part  of  the  actual  accepted  programme  of  the 
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Radical  party.  To  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  tlie  militiiry  and  diplo- 
matic service  ;  to  aiwlilion  of  tlie  law  of  primogeniture,  tlie  whole  body  of  the 
Liberals  stands  pledged  ;  and  Mr.  Bright  very  recently  renewed  the  pledges  in 
a  manner  and  with  an  emphasis  which  showed  that  change  of  circumstances 
has  made  no  change  in  his  opinions,  brought  no  faltering  in  his  resolution.  The 
abolition  of  the  English  Church  is  not,  indeed,  thus  openly  souglit  by  so  power- 
ful a  party  ;  but  it  is  ostentatiously  aimed  at  by  that  solid,  compact,  pertinacious 
body  of  Dissenters  who,  after  so  long  a  struggle,  succeeded  at  last  in  getting 
rid  of  Church  rates  ;  and  the  movement  will  go  on  Vvith  a  rush  after  the  fall  of 
the  Irish  establishment.  Here  then  we  have,  in  the  not  distant  future,  a  pros- 
pect of  an  England  without  a  privileged  Aristocracy,  and  with  the  State  Church 
principle  called  into  final  question.  I  return  to  my  first  consideration — the  con- 
sideration which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper — how  will  this  affect  the  great  aris- 
tocratic, feudal  and  hierarchical  institution  of  England,  the  Throne  of  the 
Monarch  ? 

The  Throne  then  will  stand  naked  and  alone,  stripped  of  its  old-time  and 
traditional  surroundings  and  associations.  It  cannot  be  like  that  of  France,  the 
throne  of  a  Caesar,  a  despotic  institution  claiming  to  exercise  its  despotism  over 
the  people  l)v  virtue  of  the  will  and  delegated  power  of  the  people.  The  Eng- 
lish Crown  never  can  be  an  active  governing  power.  It  will  be  the  last  idol  in  tlie 
invaded  sanctuary.  It  will  stand  alone,  among  the  pedestals  from  which  popu- 
lar reform  has  swept  the  embodied  superstitions  whicli  were  its  long  compan- 
ions. It  must  live,  if  at  all,  on  the  old  affection  or  the  toleration  whicli  springs 
out  of  custom  and  habit.  This  affection,  or  at  least  this  toleration,  may  always 
be  looked  upon  as  a  powerful  influence  in  England.  One  can  hardly  imagine, 
for  instance,  anything  occurring  in  our  day  to  dethrone  the  Queen.  However 
one  class  may  grumble  and  another  class  may  gibe,  the  force  of  habit  and  old 
affection  would,  in  this  instance,  prove  omnipotent.  But,  suppose  the  Prince 
of  Wales  should  turn  out  an  unpopular  and  ill-conditioned  ruler  ?  Suppose  he 
should  prove  to  be  a  man  of  low  tastes,  of  vulgar  and  spendthrift  habits,  a  mala- 
droit and  intermeddling  king  ?  He  is  not  very  popular  in  England,  even  now, 
and  he  is  either  one  of  the  most  unjustly  entreated  men  living,  or  he  has  defects 
which  even  the  excuse  of  youth  can  scarcely  gloss  over. 

An  illustrated  weekly  paper  in  London  forced  itself  lately  into  a  sudden 
notoriety  by  publishing  a  finely-drawn  cartoon,  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
dressed  as  Hamlet,  was  represented  as  breaking  away  from  the  restraining  arms 
of  John  Bull  as  Horatio,  and  public  opinion  as  Marcellus,  and  rushing  after  a 
ghost  which  bore  the  form  and  features  of  George  IV.,  while  underneath  were 
inscribed  the  words,  "  Lead  on  ;  I'll  follow  thee  !  "  This  was  a  bold  and  bitter 
lampoon  ;  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  was  not  unjust,  but  I  believe  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has,  as  yet,  shown  little  inclination 
to  imitate  the  example  or  cultivate  the  tastes  of  his  pure-minded  and  intellectual 
father.  Now  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
should  turn  out  a  George  IV.,  or  suppose,  and  which  would  be  far  worse  from  a 
na.tionaI  point  of  view,  he  or  his  son  should  turn  out  a  George  III.  And  sup- 
pose further  that,  about  the  same  time  any  great  crisis  should  arise  in  England 
— suppose  the  country  entangled  in  a  great  foreign  war,  or  disturbed  by  some 
momentous  domestic  agitafion — can  any  one  doubt  that  the  Crown,  in  its  then 
isolated  condition,  would  be  really  in  danger? 

We  must  remember,  when  the  strength  of  English  institutions  is  boasted, 
that  they  have  not,  since  1815,  stood  any  strain  which  could  fairly  be  called  criti- 
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cal.  England  has  never  had  her  national  strength,  her  political  position,  or  even 
\\^x prestige  seriously  imperilled  since  that  time.  Even  the  Indian  war  could  not 
be  called  a  great  supreme  trial,  such  as  other  nations  have  lately  had  to  bear. 
No  one,  even  for  a  moment,  could  have  doubted  how  that  struggle  would  end.  It 
was  bitter,  it  was  bloody;  but  the  life  of  the  nation  was  not  staked  upon  it, 
even  had  its  issue  been  uncertain  ;  and  its  issue  never  was  uncertain.  It  would 
be  superfluous  to  say  that  England  has  passed  through  no  ordeal  like  that  to 
which  the  United  States  were  lately  subjected.  She  has  not  even  had  to  con- 
front anything  like  the  crisis  which  Prussia  voluntarily  invited,  which  Austria 
had  to  meet,  in  1S66.  It  will  be  time  to  consider  English  feudal  institutions, 
or  what  may  remain  of  them,  safe  and  tirmly-rooted,  when  they  have  stood  the 
worst  result  of  such  a  crisis  as  that,  and  not  been  shaken  down. 

What  I  contend  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  mind,  and  nothing  in  the  prospect  of  the  immediate  future  to  v/ar- 
rant  the  almost  universal  assumption  that  the  throne  of  England  is  founded  on 
a  rock.  The  stupidity  of  loyalty,  the  devotion  as  of  the  spaniel  to  his  master, 
of  the  idolator  to  his  god,  is  gone.  I  doubt  if  there  exists  one  man  in  England 
who  feels  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  as  his  grandfather  would  have  felt  it.  The 
mass  of  the  people  have  learned  satisfactorily  that  a  sovereign  is  not  a  part  of 
the  necessary  machinery  of  the  government.  The  great  problem  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  used  to  present  for  solution — "  How  is  the  Queen's  Gov- 
ernment to  be  carried  on  1  "  has  been  solved  in  one  and  an  unexpected  sense. 
It  can  be  carried  on  without  a  queen.  Here  then  we  have  the  institution  pro- 
ving itself  superfluous,  and  falling  into  public  indifference  at  the  very  sam.e  mo- 
ment that  some  other  institutions  which  seemed  always  involved  with  it  as  its 
natural  and  necessary  companions,  are  about  to  be  broken  to  pieces  and  thrown 
away.  He  must,  indeed,  be  full  of  a  verily  transcendental  faith  in  the  destinies 
and  divinit)'  of  royalty  who  does  not  admit  that  at  least  there  is  a  time  of  or- 
deal awaiting  it  in  England,  such  as  it  has  not  encountered  before  during  this 
century. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  royal  principle  in  England  is  threatened,  not  with 
sudden  and  violent  extinction,  but  with  death  by  decay.  I  do  not  expect  any 
change  of  any  kind  to-morrow  or  the  day  after,  or  even  the  week  after  next.  I 
do  not  care  to  dogmatize,  or  predict,  or  make  guesses  of  any  kind.  I  quite  agree 
with  my  friend  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  that  an  uninspired  prophet  is  a  fool. 
But  I  contend  that  as  the  evident  signs  of  the  times  now  show  themselves,  the 
monarchical  principle  in  England  does  seem  to  be  decaying  ;  that  the  national 
faith  which  bore  it  up  is  sorely  shaken  and  almost  gone,  and  that  some  of  the 
political,  props  which  most  nearly  supported  it  are  already  being  cut  away. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  some  hidden  virtue  in  the  principle,  which  shall  devel- 
ope  itself  unexpectedly  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  give  to  the  institution  that 
seemed  moribund  a  new  and  splendid  vitality.  Such  a  i)henomenon  has  been 
manifested  in  the  case  of  more  than  one  institution  that  seemed  on  the  vertre  of 
ruin — it  may  be  the  fortunate  destiny  of  British  royalty.  But  unless  in  the  sud- 
den and  timely  development  of  some  such  occult  and  unlooked-for  virtue,  I  do 
not  see  what  is  to  preserve  the  monarchical  princijile  in  England  through  the 
trials  of  the  future. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  one  great  plea  hitherto  always  made  in 
England  for  monarchy,  is  that  it  alone  will  work  on  a  large  scale.  "  We  ad- 
mit," it  was  said,  "that  your  republican  theory  looks  better  and  admits  of  more 
logical  argument  in  its  favor.     But  we  are  practical  men,  and  we  find  that  our 
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system,  with  all  its  theoretical  disadvantages,  will  work  and  stand  a  strain  ;  and 
your  republican  theory,  with  all  its  apparent  advantages  in  logic,  is  not  suited 
for  this  rough  world.  Our  machinery  will  stand  the  hardest  trial  ;  yours  never 
did  and  never  will.  Don't  tell  us  about  Switzerland.  Switzerland  is  a  little 
country.  Kept  out  of  the  stress  and  danger  of  European  commotions,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  guarantee  of  the  great  powers,  any  constitution  ought  to  work  under 
such  advantages.  But  a  great  independent  republic  never  did  last ;  i:i,ever  did 
stand  a  sudden  strain,  and  never  will."  So  people  thought  and  argued  in  Eng- 
land— even  very  intelligent  people,  until  at  last  it  became  one  of  the  British 
Philistine's  articles  of  faith,  that  the  republican  principle  never  will  work  on  a 
large  scale.  When  Sir  John  Ramsden  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  beginning  of  the  American  civil  war,  that  the  republican  bubble  had  burst, 
and  all  Philistinism  in  Britain  applauded  the  declaration,  the  plaudits  were 
given  not  so  much  because  of  any  settled  dislike  Philistinism  had  to  the  United 
States,  as  because  Philistinism  beheld  what  it  believed  to  be  a  providential  tes- 
timony to  its  own  wisdom  and  foresight.  Since  then  Philistinism  has  found 
that  after  all  republicanism  is  able  to  bear  a  strain  as  great  as  monarchy  has 
ever  yet  borne,  and  can  come  out  of  the  trial  unharmed  and  victorious. 

The  lesson  has  sunk  deeply.  The  mind  of  something  better  than  Philistin- 
ism has  learned  that  republics  can  be  made  to  work  on  a  large  scale.  I  believe 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  eminent  Englishmen  who  now  openly  admit  that 
they  have  learned  from  the  American  war  something  which  they  did  not  know 
before,  of  the  cohesiveness  and  durability  of  the  republican  system.  Up  to  the 
time  of  that  war  in  fact,  most  Englishmen,  when  they  talked  of  republican  prin- 
ciples, thought  only  of  French  republicanism,  and  honestly  regarded  such  a  sys- 
tem as  a  brilliant  empty  bubble,  doomed  to  soar  a  little,  and  float,  and  dazzle, 
and  then  to  burst. 

That  idea,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say,  no  longer  exists  in  the  English  mind.  The 
fundamental,  radical  objection  to  republicanism — the  objection  which,  partly  out 
of  mere  reaction  and  partly  for  more  substantial  reasons,  followed  the  brief  and 
romantic  enthusiasm  of  the  days  of  Fox— is  gone.  The  practical  Englishman 
admits  that  a  republic  is  practicable.  Only  those  who  know  England  can  know 
what  a  change  in  public  opinion  this  is.  It  is,  in  fact,  something  like  a  revolu- 
tion. I  think  the  most  devoted  monarchist  will  hardly  deny  that  if  some  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  chances  (after  all,  even  the  British  Throne  is  but  a  Ini- 
man  institution)  were  to  disturb  the  succession  of  the  house  ot  Brunswick,  Eng- 
lishmen would  be  more  likely  to  try  the  republican  system  than  to  hunt  about 
for  a  new  royal  family,  or  endeavor  to  invent  a  new  scheme  of  monarchy. 
Here,  then,  I  leave  the  subject.  Take  all  this  into  account,  in  considering  the 
probabilities  of  the  future,  and  then  say  whether,  even  in  the  case  of  England, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  Byron's  prediction  is  only  the  dream  of  a  cynical  poet, 
destined  never  to  be  fulfilled  among  human  realities. 

Justin  McCarthy. 
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RUP  of  soot  or  essence  of  old  shoes,"  cries  a  writer  against  the  intro- 
duction of  coffee,  in  1663. 

Alas  !  his  description  is  but  too  applicable  to  the  execrable  mixture  one  so 
frequently  meets  in  our  own  city,  under  the  guise  of  coffee.  Many  drink  and 
appear  to  enjoy  it,  though  it  be  even  worse  than  an  essence  of  old  shoes  ;  while 
others  prefer  the  so-called  rye  coffee  to  the  ordinary  coffee  of  the  shops.  No 
wonder,  when,  as  we  shall  find,  every  kind  of  refuse  often  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  the  article  put  up  in  attractive  packages,  and  seductively  labelled 
"family  coffee,"  "pure  extract  of  coffee,"  etc.  Compared  with  such  abomina- 
tions, roasted  rye  indeed  forms  a  beverage  fit  for  a  king. 

Bruce  informs  us  that  coffee  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  v/here  a  variety  that 
bears  a  longer  and  larger  berry  than  ours  has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest 
times.  He  also  adds  that  the  Gallae,  a  wandering  African  tribe,  in  their  incur- 
sions into  Abyssinia,  carried  as  provision  nothing  but  balls  formed  of  roasted 
ground  coffee  and  butter,  one  of  which,  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  was  an  allowance 
for  one  day.  By  some  it  is  supposed  that  the  NrinevO'^g  of  Homer  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  coffee,  while  others  deny  that  it  was  known  either  to  the 
Greeks  or  Romans.  In  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  "  Burton  says:  "The 
Turks  have  a  drink  called  coffee,  so  named  of  a  berry  as  black  as  soot  and  as 
bitter  (like  that  black  drink  which  was  in  use  among  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
perhaps  the  same),  which  they  sip  still  of,  and  sup  as  warm  as  they  can  suffer. 
They  spend  much  time  in  coffee-houses,  which  are  somewhat  like  our  ale-houses 
or  taverns  ;  and  there  they  sit,  chatting  and  drinking,  to  drive  away  the  time 
and  to  be  m.erry  together,  because  they  find  by  experience  that  kind  of  drink,  so 
used,  helpeth  digestion  and  procureth  alacrity." 

The  first  trustworthy  account  of  its  introduction  into  the  East  is  furnished  by 
Schehabeddin  Ben,  an  Arabian  writer  of  the  fifteenth  ceqtury.  He  tells  us  that 
Gemaleddin,  the  Mufti  of  Aden,  learned  the  use  of  coffee  while  travelling  in 
Persia,  and,  on  his  return  to  Arabia,  recommended  it  to  the  dervises  as  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  preventing  drowsiness  and  keeping  them  awake  during  their 
religious  exercises — a  suggestion  not  without  value  in  these  times.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that,  though  the  coffee  plant  {coffea  Arabicn)  was  a  native  of  Ara- 
bia, its  properties  were  not  known  there  until  Gemaleddin  taught  his  people 
how  to  prepare  its  seeds  as  a  beverage.  It  then  rapidly  made  its  wav,  and,  from 
being  a  religious  drink,  it  became  a. favorite  among  all  classes.  From  Aden  it 
was  introduced  into  Mecca  ;  thence  it  passed  to  Grand  Cairo,  where  it  was  long 
opposed,  on  the  ground  that  it  possessed  an  inebriating  power  and  produced  in- 
clinations contrary  to  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  Koran.  Scrmims  were 
consequently  preached  against  it,  which  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  people  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Sheik  then  in  command  of  the  city  assembled  the  lead- 
ers, and,  after  listening  patiently  for  some  time  to  their  arguments,  ordered  a 
cup  of  coffee  to  be  sei'ved  to  each  of  his  guests,  when,  emptying  one  himself, 
they  were  obliged  to  follow  his  example,  and  the  assembly  was  dismissed  in  si- 
lence and  the  commotion  quelled. 

From   Grand   Cairo  it  next  found  its  way  to  Damascus  and  Alejipo,  and,  in 
1554,  Schems  and  Hekim,  natives  of  the  last-named  cities,  opened  coffee-houses 
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in  Constantinople.  These  multiplied  with  such  rapidity  that  the  mosques  were 
deserted,  and,  in  their  alarm,  the  priests  inauo;urated  a  crusade  against  their  en- 
emy, on  the  ground  that  the  roasted  berry  was  a  kind  of  coal,  and  that  the  use 
of  coal  as  food  was  prohibited  by  the  Prophet.  The  Mufti  of  the  day  decided 
that  it  was  coal,  and  laws  were  forthwith  promulgated  against  the  alluring  bev- 
erage ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  people  continued  to  drink  it  in  secret, 
until  a  new  Mufti  declared  that  it  was  not  coal,  when  it  again  came  into  general 
public  usage,  and  the  government,  ever  on  the  alert  to  fill  its  coiTers,  sold  per- 
mits to  tlie  keepers  of  coffee-houses.  Under  this  system  it  was  so  extensively 
employed  that  beggars  besought  money  to  purchase  it,  and  the  failure  to  supply 
a  wife  with  coffee  was  regarded  as  a  suflicient  cause  for  granting  a  divorce. 

The  first  European  writer  who  mentions  coffee  is  Rauwolf  He  visited  Con- 
stantinople in  1573,  and,  on  his  return,  published  an  account  of  the  plant  and 
its  fruit,  in  his  travels  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  in  Paris  until  1657,  in  which  year 
Mr.  Thevenot  brought  it  to  the  notice  of  his  friends  in  that  city,  and  public  cof- 
fee-houses were  generally  introduced  a  few  years  afterward.  About  the  same 
time  iMr.  Daniel  Edwards,  a  Turkish  merchant,  returned  to  London  trom  a  visit 
to  the  East,  and  brought  his  servant,  Pasqua  Rose&,  with  him.  Pasqua  was  an 
adept  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  beverage,  and  his  success  was  .such  that 
Mr.  Edwards  was  completely  overrun  by  his  friends,  and,  in  self-defence,  es- 
tablished Pasqua  in  the  first  London  coftee-house,  in  St.  Michael's  alley,  Cornhill. 

At  its  first  introduction  into  England,  coffee  was  sold  under  the  title  of  the  sir- 
up of  Indian  mulberries,  and  it  was  advertised  as  possessing  wonderful  and  novel 
virtues.  So  soon  did  it  become  a  public  favorite,  that  the  ale-sellers  endeavored 
to  obtain  an  injunction  against  it,  but  were  defeated  by  the  influence  of  one  of 
the  aldermen,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  Mr.  Edwards.  As  in  the  East,  so 
in  London,  the  priesthood  set  its  face  against  the  new  comer,  and  many  ser- 
mons were  preached  against  it  and  its  fellow-traveller,  tobacco.  In  one 
of  these  the  zealot  exclaims,  in  fierce  invective  against  those  who  embraced 
the  new  fashions:  "They  cannot  wait  until  the  smoke  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions surrounds  them,  but  encompass  themselves  with  smoke  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  drink  a  poison  which  God  made  black,  that  it  might  bear  the  devil's 
color." 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  coffee-houses  was  largely  due  to  the 
proclamation  issued  against  them  in  1675,  by  Charles  II.,  in  which  they  are 
called  seminaries  of  sedition.  The  press  also  had  its  share  in  bringing  the  new 
beverage  into  notice,  and  many  pamphlets  were  published  in  favor  of  and  against 
it.     One  of  the  latter  with  fervor  cries  : 

Bold  Asian  brat  !  with  speed  our  confines  flee  ; 
Water,  though  common,  is  too  good  for  thee. 

And  then,  a  little  later  on,  admits  the  hopelessness  of  the  conflict: 

But  now,  alas  !  the  drench  has  credit  got. 
And  he's  no  gentleman  that  drinks  it  not. 

Though  the  use  of  coffee  was  so  general  in  1688  that  Mr.  Ray  states  that 
London  rivalled  Grand  Cairo  in  the  number  of  its  coffee-houses,  the  plant  was 
as  yet  unknown  in  the  gardens  of  Europe,  because,  as  Mr.  Ray  says,  the  Arabs 
destroyed  the  life  of  the  seed  in  order  to  keep  so  profitable  a  trade  in  their  own 
hands  ;  and  he  also  wonders  that  their  neighbors  did  not  manage  to  secure 
plants.  This  was  done  in  1690,  by  Van  Horn,  Governor  of  Batavia,  who  sent 
some  to  the  garden  at  Amsterdam,  from  which  the  East  Indies  and  most  of  the 
botanical  gardens  in  Europe  were  supplied. 
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The  plant  is  described  by  Mr.  Ellis  as  a  shrub  or  tree,  which  attains  a  height 
not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  feet  in  some  countries,  but  in  others  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet.  Its  bark  is  grey,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  dark,  smooth,  shining, 
and  evergreen  foliage,  the  leaves  being  four  or  five  inches  long,  of  an  oblong, 
ovate  form,  and  set  opposite  each  other.  It  is  sown  in  nurseries,  transplanted 
when  about  six  months  old,  and  the  growth  checked  by  topping,  to  facilitate  the 
collection  of  the  fruit.  In  three  months  it  comes  into  full  bearing,  and,  in  favor- 
able circumstances,  will  continue  to  bear  for  twenty  years.  It  flourishes  best  in 
a  dry  soil  and  a  warm  location.  Its  flowers  are  pale,  white,  fragrant,  hardly 
ever  absent,  and  fade  rapidly — its  fruit  like  that  of  the  cherry-tree,  but  it  grows 
in  clusters.  The  fleshy  part  is  very  palatable,  and  in  the  interior  the  seeds  are 
found,  each  of  which  forms  two  of  the  grains  of  commerce.  On  dry  and  ele- 
vated parts  the  seeds  are  smaller,  and  have  a  better  flavor.  But  seeds  of  all 
sizes  improve  in  flavor,  or  ripen,  by  keeping.  The  small  grains  of  Arabia  ripen 
in  three  years,  but  the  worst  coffee  of  America  will,  in  not  more  than  ten  or  four- 
teen years,  become  as  good  and  acquire  as  high  a  flavor  as  the  best  from  Tur- 
key. The  superiority  of  the  Arabian  seed  is  doubtless  due,  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  the  planters  in  the  region  where  it  is  cultivated  use  a  system  of  irrigation, 
and  turn  off  the  water  from  the  roots  when  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  fruit 
nearly  ripe,  and  do  not  pluck  the  fruit,  but,  to  insure  its  ripeness,  shake  the 
trees  and  collect  the  berries  on  cloths  spread  to  receive  them. 

From  Europe  coffee  was  introduced  into  America  in  1717,  when  a  number 
of  plants  were  sent  to  the  French  West  Indies  under  the  charge  of  M,  de  Clieux. 
The  voyage  was  unusually  protracted,  and  at  last  only  one  plant  survived.  The 
unfavorable  weather  still  continuing  and  the  supply  of  water  being  very  small, 
the  crew  was  placed  on  short  allowance,  but  so  determined  was  M.  de  Clieux  to 
bring  his  trust  safely  to  port  that  he  shared  his  diminished  allowance  with  the 
survivor,  and  finally  had  the  satisfaction  of  landing  it  in  good  condition  at  Mar- 
tinico,  where  it  became  the  parent  of  the  innumerable  shrubs  that  now  clothe 
the  fields  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

Though  the  seed  is  so  universally  employed  for  the  preparation  of  coffee,  it 
is  not  generally  known  that  other  portions  of  the  tree  possess  similar  properties. 
It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Ward,  that  the  natives  of  Sumatra  universally  prefer  the 
leaf  to  the  seed,  giving  as  a  reason,  that  it  contains  more  of  the  bitter  principle, 
and  is  more  nutritious.  In  the  lowlands,  also,  coffee  is  not  cultivated  for  the  berrv, 
not  being  sufficiently  productive,  but  for  the  leaf,  the  people  planting  it  around 
their  houses  for  their  own  consumption.  The  fleshy  portion  of  the  fruit  is  like- 
wise used  in  some  parts  of  Turkey,  where  it  is  sold  as  Sultan's  coffee,  and  is 
said  to  make  a  solution  fully  equal  to  that  obtained  from  the  seeds  ;  unfortunately 
it  does  not  bear  a  sea  voyage  well,  and  will  therefor  remain  a  stranger  to  us, 
unless  some  one  equal  in  enterprise  to  M.  de  Clieux,  should  attempt  its  trans- 
portion  in  air-tight  canisters  ;  or  by  previously  submitting  the  dried  fruit  to  the 
action  of  sulphurous  acid,  as  is  done  with  hops. 

From  the  above  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  coftee,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  must  possess  singular  and  peculiar  properties,  to  have  enai^led  it,  in 
spite  of  perils  by  sea  and  land,  and  regardless  of  the  opposition  of  Mufti,  Cadi, 
Priest  and  King,  to  triumph  over  all  obstacles,  and  become,  as  it  now  is,  one  of 
the  chief  elements  in  the  diet  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  human  race. 
Only  articles  which  meet  urgent  and  al)solute  wants  of  the  .system  can  thus  push 
their  way  against  religion,  law,  and  prejudice.  What  then  was  the  fascination  ? 
what  the  properties  ?  that  enabled  a  small  berry,  in  the  course  of  three  can- 
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turies,  to  make  ils  conquering  circuit  of  the  glolsc  and  leave  botli  civilized  and 
savage  nations  votaries  of  its  charms. 

Those  who  have  made  it  a  subject  of  study  and  examination  tell  us,  that 
when  prepared  as  a  strong  infusion  without  milk,  coffee  acts  powerfully  on  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  and  the  organs  supplied  by  it,  quickening  their 
action  and  increasing  their  vitality.  That  it  renders  the  contractions  of  the 
heart  and  other  muscles  more  powerful  ;  enables  the  body  to  resist  cold,  mois- 
ture, and  the  deadly  poison  of  miasmatic  districts  ;  counteracts  the  languor  of 
torrid  climes  ;  prevents  or  ameliorates  attacks  of  spasmodic  asthma ;  alleviates 
laxity  of  the  kidney  and  bladder  ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  calculus  is  not  as  com- 
mon since  it  has  been  generally  used.  It  also  acts  with  energy  on  the  brain, 
removing  the  sensation  of  fatigue  and  disposition  to  sleep,  which  has  always 
made  it  a  favorite  with  students.  It  obviates  the  effects  of  the  excessive  indul- 
gence in  the  use  of  wine  and  spirits  ;  is  an  antidoie  to  opium,  belladonna,  and 
the  vegetable  poisons  that  act  on  the  brain  j  and  relieves  the  nervous  headache 
to  which  many  are  subject. 

In  brief,  it  is  not  merely  a  fashionable  potation,  it  is  one  of  the  great  civiliz- 
ing agents  ;  for,  by  increasing  his  power  of  accomplishing  brain  and  muscle 
work,  it  has  increased  the  j^ower  and  influence  of  man  ;  and  the  unjustifiable 
and  unlimited  adulteration  to  which  it  is  subjected  at  present,  is  a  gross  outrage 
against  society,  which  we  may  hope  in  part  lo  correct,  by  pointing  out  the  prop- 
er method  of  selecting  and  preparing  coffee,  and  indicating  the  materials  em- 
ployed in  its  adulteration  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  detected. 

The  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  the  seeds  for  use,  is  to  roast  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  develop  the  aroma  without  volatilizing  it.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished by  heating  them  in  an  open  vessel  to  expel  the  water,  and  then  complet- 
ing the  operation  in  a  closed  rotating  roaster,  in  which  the  coffee  is  submitted  to 
a  brisk  fire,  and  kept  in  continual  movement,  so  that  the  seeds  are  all  acted  on 
to  the  same  extent  ;  it  should  be  continued  until  the  grains  are  of  a  chestnut- 
brown  color,  and  sufliciently  brittle  to  be  cracked  without  diflficulty,  but  the  stage 
of  carbonization  or  scorching  should  be  carefully  avoided.  During  the  roasting 
there  is  a  loss  in  weight  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  but  the  bulk  increases  nearly 
fifty  per  cent.  When  it  is  completed,  the  seeds  should  remain  in  the  heater  and 
cool  slowly,  to  absorb  the  aroma  ;  which  may  be  afterward  retained  without 
much  loss  by  keeping  the  coffee  in  a  well-closed  vessel,  from  which  it  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  removed  for  use,  and  the  solution  prepared  immediately  after 
the  seeds  are  ground. 

Many  methods  are  resorted  to  by  domestic  and  amateur  coffee-makers  in  the 
final  preparation  of  the  solution.  Some  boil  the  grounds  with  water  in  a  can  of 
peculiar  shape  ;  others  use  the  percolator  with  or  without  the  action  of  steam, 
but  all  fancy  that  their  own  method  is  the  best,  and  since  there  is  but  little  satis- 
faction in  attempting  to  combat  habits  and  prejudices  that  have  been  long  es- 
tablished, we  shall  pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  adulterations  of  cof- 
fee, to  which  the  attention  of  the  writer  was  first  drawn  a  few  years  ago,  when, 
while  absent  from  his  home,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  drink  for  some  days  a 
black  looking  mixture  that  was  served  at  breakfast  as  coffee  ;  he  quickly  no- 
ticed that  he  became  more  easily  fatigued  by  mental  labor,  owing  to  the  want  of 
the  stimulating  effect  of  good  coffee  ;  and  unpleasant  abdominal  symptoms  soon 
after  appeared,  which  ceased  when  the  mixture  in  question  was  no  longer  used.  A 
series  of  examinations  of  the  coffee  usually  sold  in  our  shops  was  shortly  after 
instituted,  the  results  of  which  we  now  propose  to  give,  and  to  describe  a  few 
simple  tests  which  the  reader  may  employ  for  his  own  satisfaction. 
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If  a  few  freshly-roasted  coffee  seeds  are  pulverized  either  in  an  ordinary  cof- 
fee-mill or  by  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  as  they  do  in  the  East,  a  ponder  is  ob- 
tained which  is  known  to  be  pure  coffee,  and  which  may  be  submitted  to  the 
following  tests.  The  first  is  to  take  about  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  powder,  add  a 
little  water,  and  attempt  to  knead  the  mixture  into  a  coherent  mass  ;  it  is  soon 
found  that  no  matter  what  proportions  are  used,  the  resulting  mass  is  always 
friable,  and  when  dry  will  almost  fall  to  pieces  of  itself.  The  second  is  to  agitate 
a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  with  some  cold  water  in  a  vial  ;  a  pale  clear  am- 
ber is  imparted  to  the  fluid,  and  the  solution  has  a  faint  aromatic  coffee-like 
odor.  The  third  test  is  to  fill  a  tall  narrow  champagne  glass  or  solitaire  flower 
glass  with  cold  water,  then  drop  in  the  fluid  half  a  small  thimble-full  of  the  pul- 
verized coftee  •"  it  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  for  a  long  time,  and  if  it  is  a 
good  variety  and  properly  roasted  will  remain  suspended  for  hours,  and  when 
it  does  sink  expands  but  little  in  bulk.  The  last  test  is  the  most  useful,  and  to 
render  the  results  obtained  by  it  as  satisfactory  as  possible,  the  author  has  con- 
trived an  instrument  which  is  described  at  length  in  the  "  London  Philosopliical 
Magazine"  for  1867,  and  in  the  transactions  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  for  the  same  year. 

Having  thus  familiarized  himself  with  the  action  of  coftee  by  these  tests, 
the  experimenter  is  invited  to  obtain  one  or  more  specimens  of  ground  coffee 
from  his  grocer,  or  from  one  of  those  establishments  that  employ  a  large  amount 
of  red  paint  in  their  exterior  decorations,  and  which  sell  pure  ground  coffee  for 
less  than  the  wholesale  price  of  the  raw  berry.  He  will  probably  find  that  with 
the  first  test,  he  can,  without  difficulty,  especially  if  chiccory  is  present,  obtain 
at  once  a  coherent  mass  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  gummy  feeling  is  imparted  to 
the  fingers.  With  the  second  a  dark-colored  solution  is  formed,  which  frequent- 
ly has  a  very  disagreeable  odor  ;  and  with  the  third,  a  large  portion  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  powder  falls  in  a  minute  or  so  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and 
there  is  a  very  sensible  increase  in  its  bulk.  The  rapidity  of  the  fall,  the  amount 
that  falls  in  a  given  time,  and  the  increase  in  bulk,  afford  evidence  of  the  pro- 
portion of  adulteration  to  coffee  ;  for  the  latter  generally  remains  suspended 
for  some  time,  though,  a  small  portion  may  be  dragged  down  by  the  descending 
impurity. 

The  proportion  of  adulteration  being  thus  determined,  the  next  step  is  to 
ascertain  its  character.  This  can  only  be  done  satisfactorily  by  a  microscopic 
examination  ;  but  as  this  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  appearances  afforded  by 
the  substances  employed  for  the  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  first 
state  what  they  are,  so  that  the  amateur  experimenter  may  familiarize  himself 
with  their  microscopic  characteristics. 

In  a  series  of  examinations  made  about  a  year  ago,  I  found  that  the  manipu- 
lation of  ground  coffee  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  very  few  specimens  were 
pure,  and  even  in  these  there  was  often  an  admixture  of  inferior  with  superior 
varieties.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  deal  with  two  forms  of  adulteration, 
first,  of  superior  with  inferior  varieties,  or  with  damaged  or  exhausted  coftee  ; 
and,  second,  the  addition  of  various  foreign  articles  having  none  of  the  proper- 
ties of  coffee. 

The  varieties  oftered  for  sale  in  our  market  are  :  First,  Mocha,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  smallness  of  its  seed,  and  its  bright  yellow  color;  it  is  the 
most  valuable.  Second,  Java  and  Ceylon,  or  East  Indian,  of  a  pure  yellow  lint, 
large  size,  and  next  in  value  to  the  Mocha.  Third,  Maracaibo,  La  Guayra,  or 
West  Indian,  of  intermediate  size  and  a  greenish  grey,  or  bluish  grey  color,  and 
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of  the  least  value.  So  long  as  the  seed  is  not  roasted,  there  is  but  Utile  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  between  these  three  classes,  and  even  after  roasting,  the 
aroma  will  enable  an  adept  to  determine  with  considerable  accuracy  between 
them  ;  but  if  a  small  portion  of  Mocha  is  ground  up  with  the  inferior  kinds  it  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  the  sophistication,  though  there  are  some  who  can  detect 
it  when  the  solution  is  made.  Not  only  are  there  inferior  varieties,  but  seeds  of 
any  variety  may  themselves  be  inferior;  such  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  those  of  good  quality  are  hard,  and  so  heavy  that  they  sink  at  once  whea 
thrown  on  water  ;  they  have  a  faint  coffee-like  odor,  are  free  from  any  smell  of 
dampness  or  raouldiness,  and  possess  a  sweetish  taste.  When  the  seeds  have 
not  been  properly  cured,  or  where  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
water  during  transportation  by  sea  or  land,  these  qualities  are  lost  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  ;  and  the  opposite  conditions  prevail.  At  the  same  time  the  real 
value  of  the  berry  is  injured,  since  it  can  longer  produce,  to  an  equal  extent,  the 
physiological  and  therapeutical  effects  which  render  it  desirable. 

Coffee  may  also  be  injured  by  the  absorption  of  odors  evolved  from  other  ar- 
ticles of  the  cargo,  as  onions,  garlic,  etc.,  and  so  tenacious  is  the  seed  of  such 
foreign  odors  that  they  are  not  driven  off  entirely,  even  in  the  process  of  roast- 
ino-.  The  French  take  great  pains  to  avoid  this  source  of  deterioration,  and 
only  import  odorless  material  in  the  vessels  that  are  used  in  the  transportation 
of  coffee.  The  addition  of  grounds  that  have  already  been  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  coffee  is  not  common,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  this  constitutes  quite  a  branch  of  business  in  some  old 
world  cities,  and  I  have  seen  specimens  here  in  which  the  ground  coffee  sank 
rapidly,  and  made  a  solution  devoid  of  aroma,  and  yet  under  the  microscope  was 
found  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  structures  belonging  to  the  coffee  seed. 
These  conditions  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  specimens  in 
question  consisted  of  coffee  which  had  already  been  used  in  the  preparation 
of  a  solution. 

The  foreisrn  substances  used  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee  are  very  numerous, 
but  that  generally  employed  is  chiccory,  succory,  or  wild  endive,  which  may  be 
seen  growing  wild  in  the  vacant  lots  in  various  parts  of  New  York  island,  and 
in  the  fields  in  its  vicinity.  It  may  be  recognized  by  its  flower,  which  is  of  a 
blue  color  ;  it  generally  opens  at  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  closes  at  four 
in  the  afternoon.  The  root  is  perennial,  yellow  on  the  outside,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  the  finger  ;  chiccory  was  formerly,  and  is  still  regarded  by  many  as 
a  weed,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  used  in  some  countries  as  food  for  cattle  ;  it  is 
said  to  increase  the  yield  of  milk.  When  blanched  it  makes  an  excellent  salad, 
and  is  very  generally  employed  for  this  purpose  in  the  spring.  The  root  is  the 
part  used  in  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  and  the  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  for 
this  purpose  in  Belgium,  Germany,  England,  and  for  our  home  market  on  Long 
Island.  It  is  taken  up  in  September,  scraped  and  carefully  washed,  then  split 
and  cut  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  inches,  dried  in  an  oven,  and  sent  into  the 
market  in  bags.  For  the  purposes  of  the  coffee  adulteration  it  is  afterward  cut 
into  small  pieces,  roasted,  and  ground  to  a  coarse  powder,  resembling  ordinary 
coffee  ;  and  in  this  state  sold  for  about  fifteen  cents  a  pound,  good  coffee  being 
worth  forty-five  or  fifty  cents. 

The  decoction  of  the  unroasted  root  is  bitter,  and  was  formerly  given  as  an 
aperient  and  attenuating  medicine  ;  that  of  the  roasted  powder  has  a  mawkish 
taste,  between  molasses  and  liquorice.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  tlie 
market  value  arises  solely  from  its  employment  for  the  purpose  of  adulterating 
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coffee.  It  has  none  of  the  valuable  properties  of  that  berry,  and  is  virtually  a 
mixture  of  woody  fibre,  gum,  and  sugar.  As  regards  its  physiological  proper- 
ties nothing  can  be  said  in  its  favor  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce nausea  and  dyspepsia.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  harmless  substance  that 
some  would  have  us  think,  but  to  many  it  is  positively  hurtful,  and  should  be 
avoided  by  all,  and  especially  by  those  who  are  liable  to  attacks  of  indigestion. 

If  the  buyer  of  ground  coffee  could  feel  assured  that  the  article  he  purchased 
was  only  adulterated  with  chiccory,  he  might  perhaps  continue  to  use,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  even  become  accustomed  to  it,  without  having  his  appetite  for 
the  beverage  disturbed  ;  but  while  the  coffee  adulterator  is  chuckling  at  the 
cheat  he  practises  on  the  consumer,  he  is  in  his  turn  the  victim  of- the  tricks 
of  the  chiccory  dealer,  who,  profiting  by  the  example  of  his  customer,  adds  to 
his  chiccory  refuse  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  spoiled  biscuit,  corn,  peas  and 
beans,  acorns,  burnt  sugar,  sawdust,  red  earth,  burnt  rags,  oakum  or  rope  yarn, 
exhausted  tan  or  oak  bark,  tar  residue,  and  other  similar  appetizing  substances. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  wise  to  take  the  advice  given  by  some  that  we  add  chicory 
to  the  coffee  we  have  ourselves  roasted  and  ground  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
of  no  use  whatever,  except  to  deepen  the  color,  which  may  be  done  just  as  well 
by  a  little  burnt  sugar,  and  secondly,  we  may  be  adding  some  .of  the  very  sug- 
gestive substances  mentioned  above. 

The  samples  of  adulterated  coffee  that  I  have  examined  have  generally  con- 
tained large  quantities  of  bread,  which  is  probably  as  harmless  as  anything 
that  could  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  perhaps  the  cleanest,  if  we  could  only 
feel  sure  that  it  had  not  passed  through  the  garbage  pail  on  its  journey  to  the 
coffee  dealer.  Another  very  common  adulteration  is  by  roasted  rye,  which  if  of 
good  quality  would  also  be  perfectly  harmless,  but  it  is  evident  that  as  the  ob- 
ject of  the  sophisticator  is  to  swindle  his  customer,  he  will  certainly  purchase 
the  cheapest  article  he  can  find,  and  since  good  rye  commands  a  good  price,  he 
will  use  an  article  that  is  either  spoiled,  or  perhaps  spurred  or  ergot  rye,  the 
properties  of  which  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  them 
here,  except  to  state  that  often  they  are  not  entirely  destroyed  by  the  heat  to 
which  the  grain  is  subjected  in  roasting ;  and  this  may  be  sometimes  the  cause 
of  those  serious  accidents  or  troubles  that  result  in  the  breaking  down  of  the 
health  of  married  women.  Ergot  or  spurred  rye  was  also  at  one  time  generally 
supposed  to  produce  mortification  of  the  extremities,  and  though  this  is  now  de- 
nied, it  is  not  absolutely  proved  in  the  face  of  the  experience  of  the  past,  that 
there  may  not  be  some  variety  of  diseased  rye  that  is  capable  of  producing  this 
result.  In  view  of  these  probabilities,  it  would  at  least  be  wise  to  avoid  the 
purchase  of  the  so-called  rye  coffee,  or  of  the  adulterated  coffee  that  might  con- 
tain diseased  rye. 

In  addition  to  th%  substances  we  have  mentioned,  Hassall  states  that  in  va- 
rious parts  of  London,  but  more  especially  in  the  east,  liver  bakers  are  to  be 
found,  who  take  the  livers  of  cattle  and  of  horses  that  have  died,  bake  them, 
and  grind  them  into  a  powder,  which  they  sell  to  the  keepers  of  low-priced  cof- 
fee houses  for  a  few  pence  a  pound  ;  he  also  adds  that  the  horse  liver  coffee 
commands  the  highest  price.  The  coffee  prejDared  from  such  material  may  be 
known  by  allowing  it  to  stand  till  cold,  when  a  thick  shining  pellicle  forms  on 
the  surface,  an  appearance,  doubtless,  familiar  to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  substances  employed  in  tlie  sophistication  of  cof- 
fee, it  remains  for  those  who  may  take  an  interest  in  the  matter  to  make  them- 
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selves  familiar  with  their  microscopic  appearances  ;  tliey  will  then  be  able  to  de- 
tect at  once  the  nature  of  the  coffee  purchased  at  different  establishments,  and 
though  they  may  exclaim  with  the  buyer  of  King  Solomon,  "  It  is  naught,  it  is 
naught,"  they  will  not  be  able  afterward  to  boast  of  their  bargains,  for  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  find  pure  ground  coffee  for  sale 
in  any  city.  If  the  genuine  article  is  wanted,  it  must  be  purchased  as  the  green 
berry,  or  seed,  for  it  is  said  that  even  the  roasted  seed  has  been  counterfeited 
by  pressing  chiccory  paste  into  moulds  of  the  shape  of  the  coffee  seed,  an  opera- 
tion which  we  must  regard  as  the  highest  development  of  the  adulterators'  art, 
and  only  to  be  rivalled  by  the  wooden  nutmegs  of  our  Connecticut  neighbors. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  alluding  to  the  custom  of  adding  chic- 
cory to  coffee,  with  the  idea  that  it  is  an  improvement ;  and  for  the  edification 
of  those  who  advocate  such  a  practice,  we  quote  the  remarks  of  Hassall,  who 
has  made  it  a  subject  of  investigation.  He  says,  "  It  has  been  loudly  and  re- 
peatedly urged  in  extenuation  of  this  adulteration,  especially  by  grocers,  that  the  ad- 
dition of  chiccory  to  coffee  is  a  great  improvement.  There  are  undoubtedly  some 
few  persons  who  consider  that  it  does  improve  the  flavor  by  making  the  infusion 
more  bitter,  although  that  is  not  our  opinion,  or  that  of  the  great  majority  of 
persons.  We  believe,  moreover,  that  the  taste  of  those  persons  who  really  pre- 
fer the  mixture,  has  been  vitiated,  and  that  had  they  the  opportunity  of  partaking 
of  well  prepared  and  unadulterated  coffee,  they  would  not  be  long  before  they 
acknowledged  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  genuine  beverage,  even  as  a  matter 
of  taste."  Again,  it  has  been  asserted  that  in  France  and  other  continental 
countries,  the  use  of  chiccory  is  almost  universal.  We  have  taken  considerable 
pains  to  ascertain  how  far  this  statement  is  correct,  and  we  will  now  state  with 
what  results.  We  found  that  in  all  the  good  hotels  in  France  and  Germany,  the 
coffee  served  up  was  genuine,  and  did  not  contain  a  particle  of  chiccory ;  also 
that  chiccory  was  not  mixed  with  coffee  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  but  that  it 
was  largely  employed,  either  separately  or  mixed  with  coffee,  by  poor  persons, 
and  among  the  domestics,  not  because  it  was  considered  to  be  an  improve- 
ment, but  on  the  score  of  economy,  chiccory  costing  twopence  or  threepence  per 
pound,  and  coffee  four  or  five  times  as  much.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  the  use 
of  chiccory  abroad,  and  not  because  of  any  preference,  or  that  it  improves  the 
flavor  of  coffee.  Where  money  is  not  an  object,  and  where  the  best  coffee  is  re- 
quired, chiccory  is  but  seldom  had  recourse  to.  The  practice,  then,  abroad,  is 
the  very  reverse  of  what  has  been  asserted,  and  it  affords  no  countenance  to  the 
statement  that  coffee  is  improved  by  the  use  of  chiccory. 

John  C.  Draper,  M.  D. 


2  O  J  O  O  O  . 


PRENT. 

*  •  T  T  7  ILL  you  ever  be  done  collecting,  Prent  ?" 

V  V     "  Ob,  I  liope  so,  Nell.     I  think  I'll  get  through  the  best  of  it  to-day. 
I  expect  to  bring  you  home  twenty  thousand  to-night." 

"  Hush  !  "  she  said.  ''  You're  foolish  to  talk  so.  I  wish  you  were  well  out 
of  the  business,  Prent." 

"Pshaw,  Nell  !"  he  answered,  "there's  no  danger.  I'd  like  to  leave  it  in 
Bath  and  Westbury's  safe  in  Caramore,  but  Bath  told  me,  yesterday,  they 
wouldn't  have  any  more.  There's  been  a  safe  robbery  down  west,  and  they're 
afraid.     I  don't  blame  'em,  though." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to-day  ?  " 

."  I'm  going  south,  through  Dixon  and  Camthorp  to  Shore,  and  then  west  by 
the  South  Country  road  to  Seaville  and  Plumley,  and  then  home  by  Caramore. 
It  is  a  long  pull,  but  I  haven't  much  work  to  do,  and  I  guess  Driver  '11  do  it  by 
dark." 

He  got  up  from  the  breakfast  table  and  prepared  to  go  out. 

"  Well,  don't  be  rash,  Prent." 

"Oh,  I'll  look  out.     Don't  you  fear.     Good-by,  Nell." 

She  saw  him  ride  brown  Driver  through  the  gate  and  trot  away  down  the 
south  road. 

At  twelve  Prent  rode  out  of  Shore,  and  held  on  east  along  the  wide  South 
Pike  ;  at  two  he  was  in  Seaville  Centre.  In  Plumley  he  was  delayed.  To  get 
home  by  dark,  he  should  have  been  at  Caramore  by  half-past  four.  The  sun 
was  low  on  Three  Pine  Hills  when  he  rode  up  to  Bath  and  Westbury's  general 
country  store.  He  hitched  Driver  to  a  post,  went  in  and  warmed  his  hands  at 
the  stove. 

" — evinin',  Broom,"  said  Bath. 

He  beckoned  and  passed  through  to  the  back-store.  Prent  followed  and 
shut  the  door  behind  him. 

"  Broom,"  says  Bath,  "  you've  got  to  take  that  money  along  with  you,  an' 
all  I  got  to  say  is  the  sooner  you  get  shet  of  it,  the  better  for  you." 

"  Why,  what's  to  pay  now,  Bath  ?  "  asked  Prent. 

"There  was  two  regular  sporters  stopped  at  Jim  Crickett's  last  night.  They 
come  by  different  trains,  didn't  know  each  other  at  all,  at  first,  but  got  very 
thick  afore  the  night  was  out.  The  first  one  give  his  name  William  Paddle- 
box,  and  when  the  other  fellow  saw  it  on  the  book,  he  put  his'n  down,  James 
M.  Walkingbeam.  Last  week,  too,  there  was  a  fellow  in  here  pretended  he  was 
agent  for  a  Bellamy  tobacco  company.  I  asked  him  some  quizzing  questions 
that  showed  he  wasn't  up  to  the  tobacco  trade  at  all,  I'd  be  swore.  1  saw  him 
examine  the  lock  of  the  north  door,  and  walk  all  round  the  building  when  he 
went  out.  I'm  mighty  mistaken  if  somebody  ain't  broke  into  before  long. 
Leastways,  you  must  take  that  package  out  of  our  safe  to-night.  I've  changed 
off  the  small  money  for  you  and  got  it  into  as  small  bulk  as  I  could.  And, 
look  here,  Broom,"  he  added,  "  this  money  being  in  our  safe's  been  talked  of 
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over  to  Wimble's,  and  it's  no  more'n  right  you  to  drop  in  there  and  happen  to 
mention  its  been  took  out." 

"Well,"  said  Broom,  "if  you  say  so.     I  don't  want  you  to  run  any  risk  by 

me." 

There  were  one  or  two  persons  in  the  store  as  he  passed  through,  took  the 
package  from  Bath,  and  buttoned  it  under  his  coat. 

"  You  ouglit  to  be  armed.  Broom,"  Bath  whispered. 

Prent  opened  his  coat  a  little  way  ;  the  butt  of  a  pistol  showed  on  his  left 
breast.  He  stepped  over  to  Wimble's  Hotel,  bought  a  cigar  at  the  bar.  Wim- 
ble came  up. 

"  How  do.  Broom  ?  Comin'  over  t'  the  raffle  to-morrow  ?  Lem  me  git  you  a 
ticket,  only  a  dollar  ?  " 

"  No,  guess  not,"  says  Prent.     "  Got  to  go  t'  the  city." 

"  Going  take  them  ten  thousan'  Ben  Bath's  got  in  his  safe  o'  your'n  ?  " 

"  Bath  hasn't  no  ten  thousand  nor  ten  cents  of  mine,"  said  Broom. 

He  went  out,  and  started  on.  The  sun  was  set.  He  had  nineteen  miles  to 
do  yet.  He  kept  Driver  going  smartly,  though  he  began  to  lag  a  little  with  his 
long  day's  tramp.  The  road  lay  north  through  level,  waste  plain  lands,  covered 
with  stunted  pines,  scrub  oaks,  and  smaller  matted  undergrowth.  The  road  is  a 
single  waeon  track  cut  down  through  the  thin  surface  soil  into  the  white,  fet- 
lock-deep  sand  underneath.  It  was  a  dreary  ride  enough.  Broom  kept  his  horse 
at  a  steady  pace,  urging  him  now  and  then  a  little  faster.  Nell  would  be  look- 
ing for  him  now,  and  eighteen  miles  with  a  tired  horse  between  them  yet.  Four 
miles  of  the  same  monotonous  waste  ;  then,  far  away  across  the  level,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  buildings  of  Camarack  Station  on  the  line  of  the  railway.  He  heard 
the  whistle  oi'  a  train  coming  west,  and  presently  saw  it  roll  in  and  stop.  It 
moved  off,  hissing  and  clanging,  just  as  he  came  up.  Crossing  the  track,  he  was 
hailed  by  a  man  he  knew. 

"  Hello,  Broom  !  hold  on." 

He  stopped  and  the  man  came  out. 

"  Look  here,  Broom,"  he  said.  "  Half  an  hour  ago  I  got  this  telegram. 
What  the  deuce  does  it  mean?"  It  was  dated,  "Half-past  six,  Brammerley," 
ten  miles  west  on  the  line.     It  was  addressed  to  Henry  Tarlow,  and  read  thus  : 

"  Prentiss  Broom  will  pass  through  C.  about  seven.  Tell  him  this  :  Don^t 
go  beyond  Br  ante's  fo-7tigJity 

It  was  signed — "A  Friend." 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  means.  Good-night,  Tarlow,  I've  got  fourteen  miles 
before  me." 

He  rode  on,  keeping  Driver  well  up  to  his  work.  It  was  live  miles  to  Squire 
Brame's  tavern  ;  five  miles  of  the  same  dreary  waste  around,  and  the  same 
clogging  sand  under  foot.  The  road  bent  more  to  the  west  now  ;  it  was  fast 
growing  dark. 

Two  miles  short  of  Brame's,  he  caught  sight  of  a  wagon  also  going  north. 
He  pushed  the  brown  ahead  to  overtake  it,  and,  coming  up,  recognized  tlie 
sturdy  person  and  grey  hair  of  the  stout  old  Squire  himself.  The  Squire  was  a 
fast  friend  of  Prent's,  and  he  was  glad  enough  to  see  him  jogging  home. 

"  Hold  up,  Square,"  he  called.     "  What's  your  hurry  ?  " 

"Whoa,  Bill,"  answered  the  Squire,  in  his  hearty  voice.  "  Well,  now,  if  it 
ain't  Prent  Broom." 

"  Give  's  a  ride.  Square.     I  been  in  the  saddle  all  day," 

He  dropped  off  Driver,  and  got  in  with  the  Squire. 
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"  I  want  some  advice,  Square,"  he  said.    "  Look  here — or  Iiold  on  ;  you  can't 
see  it  now,  but  I'll  tell  you  what's  in't." 
He  read  and  explained  the  message. 

"  '  Don't  go  beyond  Brame's  to-night,'  "  the  Squire  repeated.     "  Well,  that's 
good  advice  anyway,  Prent.     How  much  have  you  got  on  you  ?  " 
"  Nineteen  thousand  dollars  and  odd." 

"Whew!"  the  old  man  whistled.  "You  better  take  A  Friend's  advice. 
Don't  go  beyond  Brame's  to-night.  Your  horse  is  tired,  too.  Look  how  he 
hangs  back." 

"  But  I've  got  to  go  home.     Nell's  all  alone." 

"Then  you  better  leave  the  money  with  me." 

"No,  no.  Square,  I  ain't  going  to  get  you  into  any  trouble  like  that.  And, 
besides,  I'm  going  to  town  with  it  in  the  morning.  I  won't  lose  sight  of  it 
anyway." 

"  Well,  Prent,  if  you  won't  do  that,  I'll  tell  you  what.  Put  up  Driver  at  my 
house.  I'll  put  your  saddle  on  to  my  roan  mare,  Skylark,  and  she'll  take 
you  that  nine  miles  in  forty-five  minutes  easy.  Slip  that  package  under  the  seat 
here.  You  get  on  to  Driver,  and  ride  in  slow.  I'll  cut  round  by  Big  Pines,  and 
come  in  on  the  other  road.  I'll  stow  the  money  under  the  saddle  for  you  ; 
it  '11  be  safer  there.     Come,  tumble  out.     Whoa,  Bill." 

"  Good,  Square,  I'll  do  it,  and  thankful.  I'm  blest  if  you  ain't  the  cleverest 
old  trump  that's  going." 

"  Oh,  sof  soajj's  cheap,  Prent.     None  o'  that  sort."         ' 

He  whipped  up  his  horse,  and  skurried  away  through  the  sand.  Prent  came 
among  the  hills  now  ;  the  land  was  much  better  ;  the  sand  and  scrub  pines  and 
oaks  dropped  behind.  There  were  cultivated  fields  on  either  hand,  here  and 
there  a  house.  He  came  to  the  Big  Pines  cross-road,  and  could  dimly  see  Bill's 
fresh  tracks  turning  oiT  to  the  left.  He  held  straight  on  a  mile,  over  the  Alad- 
don  Hills,  and  so  down  to  where  the  road  ends  at  the  broad  middle  pike.  Then 
west  half  a  mile  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Filmore,  with  Brame's  tavern  in  the 
centre.  As  he  rode  up  to  the  door,  old  Brame  came  out  of  the  courtyard  at  the 
left.     He  came  up. 

"  How  do,  Prent?"  he  called,  in  his  loud,  cheery  voice.  "Glad  to  see  ye. 
Where  y'  bound  now.  Been  rather  givin'  it  to  Driver,  ain't  ye  ?  Have  him 
rubbed  down  and  eat  some  oats  'fore  y'  go  on." 

There  were  several  idlers  hanging  about.  Broom  took  his  cue.  He  said 
nothing  about  the  roan  mare. 

"Well,  Square,  guess  I  will  come  in  a  bit,"  he  said. 

The  hostler  took  away  Driver  to  the  stable.     They  went  in. 

"  Come  inside  and  have  a  bite,"  says  the  Squire. 

And  Prent  followed  him  through  the  bar  into  an  inner  room. 

"Prent,"  said  the  Squire,  "I  don't  like  the  looks  of  things  at  all.  There's 
been  a  stranger  here  to-night  in  a  buggy.  He  was  dressed  in  tlie  best;  had  a 
beaver  on,  and  leg-o'-mutton  whiskers,  and  long  hair.  Looks  amazin'  like  a 
swell  parson,  only  parsons  don't  gin'ally  sit  in  hotel  parlors,  and  smoke  cigars 
with  their  legs  on  to  the  table,  and  drink  no  end  of  brandy  hot  and  hot.  He 
went  off  just  now.     I  say  I  don't  like  it,  Prent." 

"  Can't  help  it.  Square,"  I  said.     "  I  must  go  on." 

(There— it's  out  at  last.  So,  gentles,  by  your  leave,  we'll  drop  this  round- 
about third  person  for  the  downright  first.     My  name  is  Prentiss  Broom). 
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"Well,  if  you  must,"  he  said,  "look  here." 

He  showed  me  a  pad  of  tow-cloth,  made  up  to  fit  under  a  saddle.  It  was 
stuffed  with  wool  ;  he  ripped  one  side  with  his  knife  and  showed  me. 

"Now,  I'll  put  the  money  in  place  of  this  wool.  Don't  fear.  No  one  can 
hear  or  see  us  here.  Your  saddle  is  worn  thin  ;  this  will  fit  under  it  prime.  I'll 
fix  it  myself.     Let  me  see  your  arms." 

"  I  showed  him  my  pistol,  Colt's  make,  six  barrels. 

"  All  charged  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  nodded. 

He  examined  it  carefully,  nipple  and  trigger. 

"You'll  do,  I  guess,"  he  said.  "  Prent  Broom,"  he  asked,  seriously,  "there's 
one  word  I  want  to  say  to  you.  It's  one  thing  to  be  brave,  and  another  to  be 
rash.  When  you  turn  off  the  pike  to-night,  put  Skylark  into  a  run,  and  give  her 
her  head.  Don't  stop  her  for  man  or  devil,  till  you're  safe  home.  If  any  one 
tries  to  stop  you,  drive  her  at  him  and  fire.  If  anything  serious  happens,  let 
the  mare  go,  and  give  in.     She'll  bring  the  money  to  me  if  she  can. 

"  Now,  sit  down  and  eat ;  I'll  have  the  mare  round  in  five  mi;iutes. 

I  mounted  her  at  the  door.     Old  Brame  whispered  :  • 

"  Take  care,  Prent  ;  and  remember  Nell." 

"Good-night,  Square,"  I  called,  and  started  down  the  pike.  It  was  a  mile 
to  the  fork  where  our  Hilbury  road  turns  north.  Skylark  is  a  fiery  beast ;  pow- 
erful in  breast  and  quarter,  lithe  of  limb  and  flank,  a  long  small  head  and  ears, 
quick,  bright  eyes,  and  a  very  deer  to  run.  I  trotted  her  sharply  down  the  pike, 
she  pulling  hard.  Coming  to  the  fork,  we  turned  it  sharply.  I  chirruped  to  her, 
broke  her  up,  and  gave  her  her  head.  She  shot  away  north  like  a  flight.  I  just 
guided  her,  kept  the  bit  in  her  mouth,  and  let  her  run.  Soon  she  settled  down 
to  a  long,  low,  regular  lope  that  was  very  easy  riding,  and  dropped  the  miles 
behind  like  a  swift-gliding  panorama  of  night  in  the  lonely  hills.  Up  hill,  along 
the  level,  down  the  long  decline,  through  the  level  meadows  and  2Dasture  lands, 
up  again  breezily,  striding,  striding — ever  the  same  long,  easy,  bounding  lope. 

There  was  Jason's  place  now,  up  on  the  slope  of  Kinnel  Hill — seven  miles 
more  to  Nell  at  Sicklefield.  I  thought  of  her  watching  for  me,  anxious  enough, 
I  knew.  I  whistled  to  the  mare.  She  leaped  to  it  gayly,  and  we  whirled  along, 
down  the  long  mile  that  skirts  round  Kinnel  Hill  and  the  Elder  swamps,  on 
again  north  over  Harmony  Flats,  till  we  struck  the  hills  again  at  Nine  Mile 
Rock,  on  the  Joram  road. 

So  we  held  on  through  the  Brandon  Hills,  keeping  the  long,  low,  flying 
lope. 

Leaving  the  hills,  the  road  dips  down  into  Treacle  Hollow,  and  runs  a 
straight,  smooth  mile,  through  tliick,  dark  woods  of  hickory  and  oak.  I  felt  a 
little  anxious  about  this  mile  of  gloom  ahead.  It  was  not  just  the  road  one 
would  choose  to  ride  on  a  dark  night,  with  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  notes  and 
bonds.  I  tapped  up  the  mare,  and  we  dashed  down  the  slope  and  into  the 
wood's  black  shade.  She  was  a  brave  horse  as  ever  trod  or  tramped,  that  fiery 
roan  mare.  Skylark.  I  let  the  rein  hang  loose.  She  doubled  her  neck,  sprang 
out,  and  galloped  fierce  as  fire.  I  kept  a  keen  lookout  ;  though  I  might  have 
saved  my  pains.  It  was  dark  as  the  pit  in  that  close-grown  tunnel  of  shade. 
Once  out  of  this  gloomy  hollow,  I  should  not  fear.  There  were  only  two  miles 
of  the  open  high  road  beyond,  with  houses  scattered  every  little  way.  We 
tramped  along  through  the  hollow  ;  I  kept  the  mare  up  to  her  best.  The  long 
level  slipped  behind.     The  woods  began  to  thin  and  lighten  a  little.     A  little 
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further  on  we  struck  a  slight  ascent — the  foot  of  our  Hilbury  hills.  A  minute 
more  and  we  should  be  clear  of  the  woods,  and  safe.  I  felt  the  ground  steepen 
imder  us.  Skylark  slackened  her  pace.  The  road  was  steep  before  us  ;  I  had 
ridden  her  hard,  up-hill  and  down.  I  felt  safe  now.  I  did'nt  care  to  urge  her. 
She  labored  up  the  ascent,  breathing  quick  and  hard. 

A  bright  glare  flashed  in  my  eyes  !  A  crash  in  the  bushes — the  mare  sliied 
and  plunged.  A  man's  form,  dimly  seen,  was  hanging  by  her  bits.  I  struck 
my  heels  in  her  flanks,  drew  my  pistol — fired.  The  mare  was  ]:)lunging  wildly  ; 
I  was  blind  with  the  glare  in  my  eyes — I  missed.  I  felt  myself  grasped  from 
behind,  drawn  heavily  backward.  I  felt  the  mare  going  from  under  me.  I 
kicked  at  her  furiously — flung  the  pistol  at  her  head  as  I  fell.  She  snorted  and 
plunged,  made  one  great,  frightened  leap  high  in  the  air,  flung  the  fellow  that 
held  her  heavily  into  the  fence,  and  shot  away  up  the  hill. 

As  I  fell,  the  light  glanced  one  side  from  my  face,  and  showed  me  the  man 
who  held  me,  full  and  plain.  Tall  and  light-made,  with  small,  white  hands,  pale 
face,  black,  silky  side-beard  and  moustache,  keen  grey  eyes,  thin  lips,  and  per- 
fect teeth,  long  hair,  glossy  and  jet  black.  He  was  dressed  in  fine  black  cloth, 
linen  spotless  and  unruffled,  and  a  high  silk  hat.  I  saw  the  light  glance  from 
his  polished  boots,  from  a  diamond  ring  on  his  hand.  He  had  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  There  was  no  passion  or  excitement  in  his  face.  He  looked  as  cool, 
as  fearless,  as  devilish  as  ever  I  hope  to  see  the  face  of  man,  as  he  dragged  me 
back  and  threw  me  on  the  ground — held  me  down  by  the  throat. 

"  Jiber  !  "  he  called.     "  Quick,  will  you  !  " 

I  did  not  fight.  The  mare  was  off  with  the  money.  I  knew  there  were  other 
two  at  hand.  I  was  unarmed.  I  knew  they  could  quiet  me  quickly  enough.  I 
knew  that  that  cold,  white,  cruel  face  above  me  would  kill  me  without  remorse, 
if  it  came  to  need.  I  thought  of  Nell,  and  lay  still.  The  man  called  Jil:)er 
came  crashing  out  with  his  dark  lantern  in  his  hand.  He  wore  a  slouched  black 
hat,  was  roughly  dressed — altogether  a  commoner,  rougher  man  than  the  other, 
with  a  cunning,  sneaking  face,  written  all  over  in  straggling  characters  with  liis 
proper  name  of  thief  He  lighted  an  open  lantern  and  set  it  on  a  stone.  Tlie 
third  robber  crawled  up  out  of  the  bushes  and  stones  where  the  mare  Iiad  thrown 
him.  The  others  called  him  Chisel.  He  wore  a  cap  and  a  suit  of  dark  grey 
coarse  cloth.  I  did  not  see  his  face.  He  plainly  studied  to  hide  it — kept  it  in  tlie 
shadow,  or  turned  away.  He  seemed  younger  than  either  of  the  others — not 
stout,  but  lithe  and  cjuick  as  a  cat. 

It  was  only  a  minute's  time  from  the  first  flash  till  1  was  lying  quiet  on  my 
back  in  the  road,  with  that  white-faced,  jewelled  devil  holding  me  down,  nnd 
the  others  kneeling  by  us.  They  called  him  the  Parson.  They  called  the  rough 
one,  with  the  brutal  face  and  slouched  hat,  Jiber,  and  the  other  Chisel,  as  1  said. 

"Chisel,"  he  said — his  voice  was  clear  and  calm — "  Chisel,  hold  the  lantern. 
Jiber,  cock  your  pistol.     Put  it  to  his  head.     Are  you  ready?" 

"We're  ready.  Parson." 

It  was  Jiber  who  spoke.  The  other  held  the  lantern  between  my  face  and 
his.  Jiber  cocked  his  pistol,  e.xamined  the  cap,  and  put  the  muzzle  close  to  my 
head.  I  felt  the  cold  iron  touch  my  skull.  A  strong,  convulsive  shiver  went 
through  me,  shook  me  from  head  to  foot.  I  knew  there  was  little  danger — that 
it  was  not  to  their  interest  to  peril  their  precious  necks.  But  1  saw  the  ruffian's 
villainous  face,  and  I  knew  that  a  single  twitch  of  the  brutal  fellow's  hand  was 
all  that  stood  between  me  and  the  awful  mystery  beyond.  In  broad  day,  when 
there  is  no  present  danger,  when  life  swells  strong  in  pulse  and  limb,  when  the 
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pale  horse  gallops  far-off  beyond  the  sunset  hills  of  hope,  I  take  as  calm  a  view 
of  that  certain  but  shadowy  consummation  as  the  rest,  I  suppose.  P)Ut  when 
the  grisly  phantom  comes  quite  close — when  you  feel  his  terrible  numbing  touch 
and  his  blasting  breath  on  your  cheek — well,  "not  all  the  preaching  since  Adam 
has  made  death  aught  but  death." 

"  If  he  makes  any  trouble,  Jiber,"  the  Parson  said,  "  blow  out  his  brains." 

He  loosened  his  hold.  The  tramp  of  the  flying  mare  had  died  away  over 
the  hills.  I  had  not  five  dollars  about  me.  I  lay  quite  still.  The  Parson 
searched  me  thoroughly.  He  took  my  pocket-book,  took  out  the  money,  and 
threw  away  the  book.  His  face  grew  terrible  to  see  when  he  began  to  be  con- 
vinced that  I  had  not  the  bonds  about  me.  He  pulled  off  my  bocts,  examined 
the  lining  of  my  cap.     He  gave  up  the  search.     He  turned  to  Jiber. 

"  Could  he  have  thrown  away  the  package  t  " 

"Didn't  throw  away  nothin' arter  I  blinked  him,  'cept  it  was  his  shooter," 
answered  Jiber,  doggedly. 

The  Parson  turned  to  me. 

"Get  up,"  he  said. 

He  spoke  as  he  might  to  a  dog  he  had  kicked.  That  woke  the  devil  in  me. 
I  lay  still  and  glared  back  at  him.  I  saw  his  perfect  teeth  set  hard  between  his 
thin  white  lips. 

He  took  out  a  pistol,  cocked  it. 

"  Look  here  !  "  he  said,  "where  is  the  money  ?  " 

I  sat  up  and  gave  him  stare  for  stare. 

"  What's  that  to  you  ^  " 

One  second  I  thought  he  would  kill  me.  Then  he  governed  himself  and 
turned  away.     He  spoke  to  Chisel  apart ;  then  he  turned  back  to  me. 

"  Look  here,  you  what's-his-name,"  he  said,  "three  miles  from  here  there's  a 
little  house,  at  the  fork  of  Carrom  lane  and  the  south  road.  There's  a  little 
woman  in  that  house  to-night ;  and  she's  a  handsome  little  woman,  and  she's 
all  alone." 

He  saw  me  shudder.     I  had  forgotten  Nell  for  one  moment.     He  went  on  : 

"I'm  going  to  ask  you  some  questions.  If  you  answer  square,  all  right. 
If  not,  we  tie  you  up,  carry  you  into  the  woods,  and  make  her  a  visit.  Do  you 
understand  ?" 

"  I  understand,"  I  said.     He  went  on  : 

"  Last  Friday  night  you  put  ten  thousand  dollars  in  Bath  &  Westbury's  safe, 
in  Caramore.  You  put  in  more  on  Monday.  You  was  to  have  taken  it  out  to- 
night.    Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  seen  a  dollar  of  it  since  Bath  put  it  into  the  safe,"  I  answered. 

I  had  not.     I  counted  it  over  to  Bath  when  I  left  it.     He  made  a  package  of  ' 
it  for  me.     I  saw  only  the  wrapper.     Was  it,  morally,  a  lie  ?     Well,  as  you  will. 
Dr.  Johnson  held  that  one  might  be  justified  in  denying  the  authorship  of  Juni- 
us, whether  he  wrote  the  letters  or  not. 

"  You  say  you  did  not  take  it  out  of  their  safe  to-night !  " 

"Yes." 

I  did  not.     I  took  it  out  of  Bath's  hand. 

He  turned  to  the  others— talked  hurriedly  apart.  I  made  out  that  they  did 
not  know  the  roads  across  the  plains.  They  had,  without  doubt,  come  out  from 
the  city  on  the  middle  turnpike.     The  Parson  turned  to  me. 

"  I  have  a  wagon  close  by.  You  must  drive  me  to  Caramore.  Will  you 
promise  ? " 
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"  I'll  drive  you,"  I  said. 

I  did  not  say  where  or  how. 

"  How  far  is  it  ?  " 

"  Seventeen  miles." 

He  turned  to  the  others. 

"  Bring  out  the  horses." 

He  held  the  lantern — stood  by  me  carelessly,  turning  his  pistol  in  his  hand. 
They  led  the  horses  out  of  the  v/ood  through  a  length  of  fence  thrown  down. 
Jiber  brought  out  a  buggy  with  a  iine  black  mare  before  it.  Chisel  led  out  a 
stout  bay  cob  and  leaped  lightly  into  the  saddle. 

"  Get  in,"  said  the  Parson. 

I  stepped  in — took  the  reins. 

He  whispered  to  Jiber,  then  he  jumped  in. 

"  Drive  on,"  he  said. 

"  Not  if  that  man  stops  behind." 

"  What  do  you  mean?  Look  here,  young  man,  I'll  have  no  trifling.  How 
can  he  go  when  you  have  his  place  .''  Jiber,  make  straight  for  the  castle.  Tell 
the  king.  If  we're  not  in  by  seven,  come  to  the  cave.  The  word's  '  Mavour- 
neen.'     Now,  sir,  drive  on,  or  I'll  drive  you  home." 

"  Get  up,"  I  said. 

I  knew  what  I  had  to  do.  I  made  my  plan.  I  sent  the  black  mare  down 
the  road  at  a  swinging  gait.  She  was  a  beautiful  mare,  coal  black,  graceful, 
spirited,  yet  nowise  nervous  or  flighty.  I  never  saw  a  better  to  trot  and  endure. 
She  took  a  long,  smooth,  rolling  stride,  without  jerk  or  break,  never  spurting 
or  flurrying,  except  at  any  steep  rising  ground,  which  she  always  took  witli  a 
short,  quick  charge  below,  and  passed  with  a  strong  swing.  After  a  mile  or 
two  he  spoke : 

"  How  quick  can  she  make  it  ? " 

"Seventeen  miles — two  hours." 

I  knew  she  could  do  it  in  half  an  hour  less. 

He  looked  round  — a  sneering,  scornful  glance. 

"  I've  driven  her  nine  miles  in  half  an  hour.     Shake  her  out." 

I  quickened  her  pace.  We  made  a  four-minute  gait  on  the  levels.  He 
leaned  back  and  smoked  his  cigar.  I  watched  him  askance.  You  could  read 
no  more  in  his  face  than  in  this  blank  page  before  1  scrawl  it  over.  Chisel  gal- 
loped the  bay  close  behind. 

"  Can  you  strike  the  Caramore  road  without  passing  Brame's  tavern  ?  " 

"  I  can." 

"  How  much  farther  ?  " 

"  Half  a  mile  longer  to  the  Ocean  road." 

"  Do  it,  then." 

I  couldn't  have  asked  for  a  better  chance.  The  straight  road  to  Caramore 
runs  past  Brame's  door.  You  would  strike  the  Ocean  road  at  Bradley's,  four 
miles  north  of  Caramore.  By  turning  off  to  avoid  the  Squire's,  you  must  take 
the  Lindesley  road,  which  is  half  a  mile  longer  to  the  Ocean  road,  but  strikes  it 
ten  miles  north-east  of  Bradley's  at  Lookout  Hill. 

We  took  the  Lindesley  road,  swept  away  east,  the  black  mare  trotting  smooth 
and  square,  the  bay  horse  galloping  close  behind.  We  had  the  wagon  cover 
up  ;  the  parson  leaned  back  in  liis  corner  and  smoked.  When  one  cigar  burned 
short,  he  lighted  another  and  smoked  on.  I  did  not  turn  my  head  or  eyes,  but 
I  watched  him  all  the  while.     Though  he  apj^eared  so  careless,  I  felt  that  he 
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watched  my  every  motion.  I  saw  that  he  knew  nothing  of  tlie  road.s.  I  made 
up  my  mind  how  1  siiould  drive,  and  ch-ove  on  steadily.  I  knew  that  any  hesita- 
tion would  betray  me.  I  took  every  turn  and  corner  as  certainly  as  if  I  had  been 
driving  my  own  brown  Driver  home,  instead  of  this  wild  robber's  race  across 
country,  with  that  lie-faced,  fine-clothed  villain  for  my  companion,  and  the  end 
of  the  journey  less  than  an  hour  off,  but  God  alone  knew  what  or  where  ! 

We  sat  and  whirled  on  in  silence.  I  kept  the  mare  at  a  steady,  rolling  pace, 
never  slackened  for  rise  or  descent.  As  we  skirted  round  the  base  of  Lookout 
Hill,  and  turned  south  at  Kerrimain  Mill,  he  took  out  his  watch,  knocked  the 
ashes  off  liis  cigar,  and  held  the  spark  close  to  the  crystal.  It  was  half-past 
eleven.  We  curved  round  to  the  east  and  turned  the  corner  sharply  to  the 
right. 

"  Is  this  the  Ocean  road  ?" 

"Yes." 

We  bowled  away  down  it.  I  had  my  mind  made  up.  At  Browner's  Fork 
the  Shore  road  splits  oifand  bends  west.  The  angle  at  the  junction  is  so  sharp, 
the  two  roads  so  nearly  alike,  that  no  stranger  could  say  which  was  the  straight 
road  and  wliich  the  branch.  When  we  came  to  the  fork  I  held  the  mare's  head 
west  and  took  the  road  to  Shore.  He  seemed  to  doubt  me  here.  He  put  his 
head  out  and  looked  down  the  other  road.  Turning  again,  he  eyed  me  keenly. 
I  chirruped  to  the  mare  and  we  swept  ahead. 

"  Is  this  the  right  road  .'"'  he  said,  his  eyes  upon  my  face. 

"This  is  the  right  road." 

Right,  yes— but  hardly  for  Caramore. 

"  Where  does  the  other  lead  ? " 

I  felt  that  defiance  was  my  only  course  now.  I  pulled  up  the  mare,  faced 
him  full  and  square. 

"I'll  drive  the  other  road,  if  you  like." 

"  Get  up  !  "  he  called  to  the  mare.     "  Let  her  go,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

He  glared  at  me  fiercely  ;  his  hand  leaped  up  to  his  breast,  lifted  the  flap 
of  his  coat.     Dimly  I  saw  the  hilt  of  a  sheath-knife  under  the  fold. 

"Young  man,"  he  said,  "if  you  play  me  false  I'll  put  my  knife  through  your 
heart." 

I  gave  him  no  answer.  I  gave  him  glance  for  glance,  turned  my  face  and 
drove  on.  I  understood  him.  He  had  made  sure  of  finding  the  money  upon 
me.  Failing  that,  he  had  thought  that  I  might  possibly  drive  him  right.  There 
was  little  danger  to  him  at  least,  and  it  was  his  only  chance.  He  knew  that  the 
money  would  be  put  beyond  reach  to-morrow,  if  he  should  not  get  his  hands 
upon  it  that  night.     But  he  was  a  fool  for  his  pains  for  all  that. 

I  knew  I  could  not  deceive  him  much  longer.  He  was  plainly  suspicious 
now.  The  mare  was  beginning  to  fag  a  little.  She  kept  her  long,  rolling  gait 
well  up  on  the  levels  yet.  But  she  had  not  the  same  grit  at  taking  the  hills, 
and  she  shambled  a  good  deal  going  down.  I  saw  that  she  was  tired,  that  only 
her  tireless  mettle  kept  her  legs  up  to  the  pace,  and  I  hated  to  force  her  on. 
But  I  saw  no  way  out  of  it  yet ;  so  I  kept  her  up  to  her  work.  I  struck  in  for 
Burrow  Flat.  If  you  have  ever  driven  through  that  region,  you  know  what  a 
labyrinth  of  roads  and  lanes  centres  and  diverges  at  Burrow's.  They  cross  and 
wind  and  interlace  in  every  way,  and  at  all  sorts  of  curves  and  angles.  I  struck 
for  this  point,  in  through  Bracken  Hollow,  and  then  south-west  by  Boulter's 
blacksmith  shop.  I  knew  every  turn  and  lane,  and  I  used  them  with  all  my 
skill.     I  curved  this  way  and  that,  wound  and  crossed  till  I  had  twisted  him  out 
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of  all  sense  of  direction,  edging  round  all  the  while  farther  and  farther  west  and 
north.  At  half-j^ast  twelve  we  struck  the  Caramore  road  at  last,  and  rolled  along 
it,  heading  for  home. 

The  parson  was  plainly  uneasy  ;  I  heard  the  bay  horse  still  galloping  behind. 
The  mare  was  getting  much  distressed  ;  her  breathing  sounded  plainly,  quick 
and  hard.    "  Is  this  the  Caramore  road  ?  "    His  face  had  a  baffled,  murderous  look. 

"  This  is  the  Caramore  road." 

"  How  far  is  it  now  .'' " 

"  Four  miles  and  a  half" 

Four  miles  and  a  half  behind! 

He  leaned  forward  and  looked  in  my  face.  I  gave  him  back  as  good.  Again 
his  hand  stole  back  to  his  breast. 

"  You  said  it  was  seventeen  miles.  We've  come  twenty  and  more.  What 
do  you  mean  ? " 

"  I  mean  it's  five  miles  to  Caramore." 

I  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes — straight  and  defiant.  I  never  saw  such  a 
look  in  another  face  as  he  gave  me  then.     His  hand  was  in  his  breast. 

"  If  we're  not  in  Caramore  in  half  an  hour  " — -his  words  came  slow  and  wick- 
edly calm — "  I'll  put  you  out  of  trouble." 

He  leaned  back  and  I  drove  on.  I  never  wanted  to  kill  but  one  man.  I 
think  I  know  how  a  murderer  feels  who  beats  and  tramples  a  man's  life  out  in  a 
sudden  fury  of  hate.  I  hated  tliat  white-faced  villain  with  a  murderous  hate.  I 
longed  to  have  him  alone  in  some  wild  jDlace,  with  only  my  hands  and  his  for 
armor,  and  none  between  us  two. 

The  end  was  near.     But  it  was  not  yet. 


11. 

NELL 


The  dusk  drew  on.  She  came  out  to  the  door  and  listened.  There  came  no 
sound  of  horses'  feet.  She  went  in,  laid  the  cloth  and  set  the  table  for  tea. 
The  clock  moved  on  to  eight.  She  grew  anxious.  She  listened  at  the  window, 
at  the  door,  out  in  the  road.  She  went  in  again.  No  sign  or  sound  of  Prent. 
She  sat  at  the  window  and  watched.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  she  fretted  and 
feared.  The  hands  of  the  clock  moved  slowly  round.  It  struck  nine  at  last. 
Still  no  sign  or  sound.  She  got  up,  took  the  spoons  and  forks,  unlocked  the 
iron  safe  and  put  them  in.  (The  safe  was  Uncle  Clitton's  when  he  had  the  old 
store  at  Lindesley).  She  meant  to  start  south  if  Prent  did  not  come  before  long. 
She  saw  that  the  doors  were  fast,  shut  the  blinds,  straightened  things  up  a  lit- 
tle, put  on  her  shawl  and  v.'ent  out.     She  leaned  over  the  gate  and  listened. 

She  had  stood  there  a  long  time.  She  turned  to  lock  the  front  door  ;  she 
could  not  wait  longer.  But  she  stopped.  What  was  that  ?  It's  gone  now.  No 
— there  it  is  again.  It  dies  away  ;  then  bursts  out  again  with  a  clearer  clamor. 
Trample,  trample,  trample,  trample.  Louder  and  nearer  every  moment — llie 
regular,  clattering,  skurrying  tramp  of  a  horse  at  a  wild,  free  run.  A  cpiick  pain 
shot  through  Nell's  heart.  She  knew  tijat  was  not  the  tramp  of  a  horse  under 
guidance  of  man.  She  knew  that  he  carried  an  empty  saddle  as  certainly  as  it 
she  had  heard  the  flying  stirrups  rattle  and  clank.  She  ran  along  to  the  barn- 
yard gate,  threw  it  wide  open,  caught  up  a  long  pole,  and  stood  across  the  road. 

The  flying  horse  came  on,  trample,  trample,  trample.  Round  the  bend  now, 
along  the  orchard  fence,  past  the  house,  and  close  upon  her,  head  down,  .ind 
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running  wild.     She  shouted,  flourished  her  pole,  struck  at  the  horse's  head,      it 
swerved  and  leajjed  tlirough  the  gate. 

She  knew  it  was  not  Driver.  She  shut  the  gate.  The  horse  ran  round  the 
yard,  then  slower,  then  trotted,  head  up,  snorting,  and  stepping  high.  Then  she 
stopped  at  the  barn  and  looked  around.  Nell  went  up.  The  mare  drew  off  at 
first,  but  Nell  coaxed  her,  and  got  her  hand  on  the  bridle  after  a  minute  or  two. 
She  patted  the  mare's  smooth  neck  and  head,  talked  to  her  :     "  So-o,  Nancy." 

Nell  led  her  up  to  the  house,  where  the  light  shone  out  from  the  window. 
She  knew  the  mare — Brame's  roan,  Skylark.  The  Squire  had  driven  her  over 
only  last  week.  Saddle  and  bridle  she  knew,  too  ;  knew  them  and  trembled 
with  a  horrible  fear.  They  were  Prent's  !  There  was  the  rent  in  the  skirt  that 
she  darned  two  days  ago.  There  was  the  new  stirrup-strap  on  the  near  side  and 
the  new  ring-bit  in  the  bridle  ! 

She  hitched  the  mare  to  the  gate,  went  in,  put  out  the  light  and  locked  the 
door.  She  opened  the  gate,  flung  over  the  off  stirrup,  stepped  up  on  the  gate, 
and  leaped  on. 

Past  the  house  and  the  garden.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  orchard  trees, 
trotting  faster  and  faster.  She  has  the  mare  well  in  hand.  There  is  only  one 
thought  in  her  mind — to  get  to  Brame's.  She  calls  to  the  mare,  and  breaks  her 
into  a  run.  From  that  it  is  one  long  hurling  flight  all  the  nine  clattering  miles. 
Along  the  clear  high  road,  by  lields  and  orchards,  level  and  slope.  Down 
through  Treacle  Hollow,  mile-long  tunnel  of  gloom,  through  over-arching  trees. 
Up  again — out  through  the  hills — out  with  a  rush,  and  away.  Hill  and  level,  dip 
and  rise,  straight  stretch  and  winding  curve,  no  break  or  halt,  horse  and  rider 
as  one,  flying,  flying,  flying.     The  panting  mare  stopped  at  the  tavern  door. 

"  Halloa  !  "  she  called.     "  Quick  there— halloa  !  " 

The  Squire  came  out  with  a  frightened  face.  He  knew  the  voice.  He  saw 
his  mare.  Skylark.     He  looked  in  Nell's  face.     He  knew  what  it  was. 

"  Ain't  you  seen  him,  Nell  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.     She  stepped  upon  the  piazza.     "  What  shall  I  do  ?" 

He  slipped  his  hand  under  the  saddle.  He  came  close  to  her,  and  whis- 
pered :  "  The  money's  here — under  the  saddle.  They  can't  have  hurt  him.  He 
wouldn't  fight  when  he  knew  the  bonds  were  safe.     Don't  fear,  girl." 

"  I  must  find  him,  Squire  Brame,"  she  said.  "  You  will  help  me,  won't 
you  ? " 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  he  said.     "  We'll  go  together." 

He  led  the  mare  round  to  the  barn,  took  oft"  the  saddle  and  the  precious 
pad.  He  shut  the  doors,  dug  out  a  hollow  in  the  side  of  tlie  mow,  stuffed 
the  pad  in,  and  covered  it  over.     Nell  was  waiting  outside.     He  came  out. 

"  ril  call  up  Pont,"  he  said.  "  He's  three-quarters  Ingin,  and  tracks  like  a 
hound." 

He  ran  in,  and  came  back  after  a  minute.  Nell  went  into  the  barn.  Driver 
stood  at  the  rack,  quite  fresh  and  rested  now.  They  saddled  three  horses,  side- 
saddle on  Driver. 

They  mounted  and  rode  away.  West  down  the  pike  to  the  turn  north.  Pont 
got  down  with  his  lantern,  and  the  Squire  followed.  Pont  crossed  the  road  from 
fence  to  fence,  searching  the  ground  at  the  turn. 

'•  Track  ob  Massa  Prent  and  Skylark,  goin'  out.  Missy  Nelly  an'  Skylark 
comin'  in.  Sporter's  black  mare  goin'  nord.  Two  strangers  come  from  west 
and  gone  nord." 

At  every  turn-off  they  stopoed.     At  the  Lindesley  road  they  saw  the  tracks 
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of  a  buggy  and  two  horses  bound  east.  They  kept  on  north.  At  every  turn  the 
tracks  were  the  same.  There  is  no  turn-off  in  Treacle  Hollow.  At  the  Hil- 
bury  road  they  got  down.     Pont  crossed  the  road,  bent  low. 

''  Skylark  goin'  and  comin'.     None  more  but  one  gone  nord." 

"  Trickle  Holler  !  "  said  the  Squire.     "Jest  what  I  thought." 

They  started  back,  leading  the  horses,  searching  the  road  for  tracks. 

"  Squire,"  said  Nell,  "  I'll  ride  home.  He  may  have  gone  there.  I'll  come 
back." 

She  headed  Driver  north,  struck  into  a  gallop,  and  was  off.  Ten  minutes 
later  she  turned  the  bend  half  a  mile  from  home.  She  started  and  gave  a  joy- 
ful cry.  Out  of  the  east  window  a  bright  light  shone.  A  little  farther  on  she 
heard  a  sudden  sound  that  drove  the  hope  out  of  her  heart — the  whinny  of  a 
horse  in  a  wood  to  the  right  !  She  got  down,  tied  Driver  to  a  tree,  and  ran  on. 
She  crept  in  softly  through  the  open  gate,  and  round  to  the  east  side. 

She  looked  in,  but  she  did  not  see  Prent.  By  the  safe  in  the  corner  a  man 
was  kneeling,  with  a  slouched  black  hat  and  a  suit  of  rough,  v/orn  clothes.  His 
back  was  toward  her.  Her  own  lamp  stood  lighted  on  the  top  of  the  safe. 
With  a  drill  and  a  heavy  mallet,  padded  at  the  end,  he  was  picking  a  hole  in  the 
iron  door,  just  above  the  lock.  Into  that  sate  Prent  had  put,  only  the  night  be- 
fore, three  thousand  dollars  and  odd,  of  taxes  taken  at  Carrom. 

On  the  table  just  behind  him  lay  his  pistol.  She  saw  the  copper  gleam  of 
the  cap  under  the  hammer.  As  she  looked  the  man  stood  up,  threw  off  his  coat, 
and  raised  the  window.  He  took  a  red  handkerchief  out  of  his  hat,  wiped  his 
forehead,  and  got  down  again  to  his  work.  The  pistol  lay  close  by  the  open 
window  now. 

She  crept  round  to  the  window  and  peered  in.  The  burglar  was  picking 
away  at  the  iron  plate.  Moving  very  cautiously,  she  raised  her  arm,  and  then, 
timing  the  motion  by  his  regular  stroke,  and  holding  her  breath,  she  thrust  in 
her  arm,  lifted  the  pistol,  and  drew  it  out.  She  aimed  it  at  his  head,  expecting 
to  see  him  turn  ;  but  he  did  not  hear — picked  away  at  the  plate. 

She  came  back  to  the  front  and  watched  him.  His  drill  went  through  the 
plate  as  she  looked.  He  worked  it  back  and  forth — probed  the  opening  inside. 
It  was  just  above  the  chamber  of  the  lock.  He  picked  out  the  hole  a  little 
larger.  Then  he  got  up  and  took  from  the  pocket  of  his  coat  a  f^ask  and  a 
length  of  fuse.  She  saw  him  put  the  flask  to  the  opening  and  pour  the  chamber 
full  of  powder.  He  inserted  the  fuse  and  let  the  end  hang  down.  Taking  a 
match  from  his  pocket,  he  struck  it.  It  was  time  to  act,  Nell  thought.  The 
match  flashed  and  went  out. 

She  ran  round  to  the  back.  The  kitchen  door  stood  ajar.  She  passed  in, 
silent  as  death,  caught  a  match  from  the  shelf  lit  a  candle,  and  stepped  through 
the  passage  to  the  door  of  the  east  room.  The  door  was  open.  She  held  the 
candle  outside  in  her  left  hand,  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  pointed  the  pistol. 

He  had  not  heard  her.  More  matches  had  missed.  He  struck  one  now  and 
held  the  flame  down.  It  caught  and  flared  up  bright.  He  put  it  to  the  end  of 
the  fu  >i ,  threw  it  down,  and  stood  up. 

He  '"aced  round  and  stared  one  instant.  A  girl  stood  fronting  him,  with  as 
brave,  calm  face,  white  and  set,  as  ever  looked  out  on  peril.  He  saw  his  pistol 
in  her  hand,  aimed  steady  and  true.  He  stared  one  moment,  then  leaned  quickly 
and  blew  out  the  lamp.  She  saw  the  spark  glowing  slowly  but  steadily  up  tlic 
fuse.  She  brought  the  candle  forward  and  threw  tlie  light  upon  kim.  .S!ie 
stepped  forward  into  the  room. 
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"Go  back,''  she  said;  "step  backward  to  the  wall.  If  you  turn  or  lift  }our 
hand  I  will  kill  you  !  " 

He  knew  that  she  would.  He  backed  away.  She  advanced  step  by  step. 
She  set  the  candle  down  upon  the  safe.  She  did  not  move  lier  eyes  from  his 
face.  She  kept  the  pistol  steadily  aimed,  her  finger  on  the  trigger.  The  spark 
had  climbed  half-way  along  the  fuse.  She  bent  down,  drew  out  the  fuse  with 
her  left  hand.  With  a  quick  backward  motion  she  threw  it  tluough  the  open 
sash.  Then  she  spoke,  calm  and  deliberate,  her  eyes  never  leaving  his  face, 
the  pistol  pointing  straight  at  his  breast.     "  Take  off  your  hat." 

As  he  stood  against  the  wall,  the  slouched  lorim  shaded  his  face.  She  wanted 
to  see  his  face  when  he  answered  her.     He  put  up  his  hand  and  took  it  oft". 

"  Look  in  my  face,"  she  said. 

He  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her  with  a  sullen,  sheepish,  villainous  face. 

"You  are  in  my  power,"  she  went  on.  "  I  will  have  two  men  here  in  fifteen 
minutes,  at  most.  You  know  tlie  penalty  of  this  night's  work — ten  years  in  a 
prison  cell.  If  you  answer  me  truly,  I'll  let  you  go  your  way.  If  you  try  to 
get  away,  I'll  fire,  and  I  shall  not  miss."  She  paused  a  minute,  then  went  on: 
"  Where  is  the  man  you  waylaid  ? ".     She  never  doubted  that  he  knew. 

"  Parson's  got  him,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice. 

"What  do  you  mean  .''     Speak  plain— I'll  have  no  shamming." 

"  I  ain't  a  shammin'.     Parson's  got  him." 

"Who's  the  Parson?"  "  Parson's  our  cap."  "Where  is  he  now  ?  "  "I 
dun'  know."     "Where  did  he  go  .''  "     "  Said  he  was  goin'  t'  Caramore." 

She  saw  it  all  at  a  flash.  "  To  Bath  &  Westbury's  store  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  He 
did  not  know  the  road  ?  "  "  No."  "  He  took  him  to  show  it  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Are 
there  any  more  ?  "  "  One  more."  •'  Did  they  take  him  on  horseback  ?  "  "  No." 
"  How  ?  "     "  In  the  buggy,  along  of  the  Parson." 

She  felt  sure  he  spoke  the  truth.  A  man  can  lie  with  a  bold  face,  may  lie 
with  a  face  more  brazen  than  one  who  speaks  the  truth.  But  he  cannot  look 
in  your  eyes  and  lie,  however  boldly,  exactly  as  he  would  tell  true.  Nine  times 
out  often,  the  lie  will  show  through,  one  way  or  other.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
man  who  could  look  my  Nell  straight  in  the  eyes,  and  lie  without  some  sign.  I 
should  no/  like  to  see  him. 

"  I  believe  you,"  she  said.  "  Pass  out,  unlock  the  door  to  the  right,  open  it, 
go  out."  She  followed  him  out  through  the  gate,  pistol  in  hand.  "  Get  your 
horse,"  she  said. 

She  followed  him  up  the  road  ;  he  might  find  Driver.  He  turned  off  into 
the  wood,  brought  out  the  horse,  got  up  and  started  west.  She  heard  him 
gallop  dov/n  the  Packerton  road  till  his  horse's  tramp  died  away.  Then  she 
got  Driver  and  rode  away  south.  The  Squire  and  Pont  were  riding  north  to 
meet  her.     She  waved  them  back,  came  up  and  galloped  past. 

"To  Caramore,"  she  cried,  "come  on,  come  on."  She  led  the  way.  They 
followed.     They  swept  away  south  through  the  night. 

I  and  the  parson  turned  into  the  Caramore  road,  and  rolled  on  north. 

"If  we're  not  there  in  half  an  hour,"  he  liad  said,  "I'll  put  you  out  of 
pain."  The  mare  was  suffering  severely  now.  I  had  driven  her  twenty-five 
miles  across  country,  hill  and  sand  and  mud.  I  had  kept  her  well  up  to  her 
speed  every  rod  of  the  way,  and  she  had  held  out  nobly.  It  went  against  me  to 
keep  her  up,  but  it  was  life  and  death  to  me,  and  we  were  headed  home.  The 
pace  was  plainly  much  slower,  though. 
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"  Can't  you  work  her  up  ? "  he  said,  with  a  fierce,  impatient  glance. 

"  Don't  you  see  the  mare's  dead  fagged  ?  "  I  answered. 

He  put  his  head  out  and  called  : 

"Ride  ahead,  Chisel.     The  mare's  playing  out.     She'll  follow  better." 

He  came  up  and  went  by.  "  Straight  on  ?  "  he  called.  "  Straight  ahead,"  I 
answered. 

He  rode  on.  We  followed.  The  mare  went  slower  and  slower.  I  knew 
the  end  was  near  ! 

"  Whip  her,"  he  said.    I  looked  him  in  the  face.    "  Do  you  think  I'm  a  brute  ? " 

He  caught  up  the  whip  and  struck  her  sharply.  She  leaped  out  wildly  and 
went  on  faster,  gasping,  now,  every  breath. 

I  turned  upon  him  with  set  teeth.  It  must  come  to  that  at  last ;  it  might 
as  well  come  now. 

"  If  you  strike  her  again,"  I  said,  "  I'll — "  He  struck  her  quick  and  sharp. 
I  threw  down  the  reins.       "  You  may  drive  j-ourself " 

He  threw  down  the  whip.  His  hand  leaped  up  to  his  breast.  His  face  was 
deadly  white.     A  gleam  of  devilish  hate  glared  out  of  his  keen  grey  eyes. 

"Take  them  up,"  he  said,  through  his  teeth. 

He  drew  out  his  hand.     I  saw  the  bright  steel  glitter  from  the  sheath. 

Then  I  leaped  upon  him,  I  grasped  the  hand  that  held  the  knife,  pressed  his 
head  back  with  my  left,  with  all  my  might.  I  turned  the  point  in  toward  him 
pricked  it  sharply  into  his  breast. 

"Let  go,"  I  cried,  "let  go  or  I'll  drive  it  through  you!"  I  dug  my  nails 
into  his  hand.  I  tore  the  knife  away,  flung  it  away,  behind.  Then  we  grappled 
close. 

The  mare  swerved  out  one  side  ;  the  wagon  tipped  on  a  stone.  We  rolled 
out  locked  together,  fell  heavily  on  the  ground.  He  was  underneath,  I  upon 
him.  He  was  stunned  one  instant,  I  got  my  hand  in  his  breast  and  drew  his 
pistol  out.     I  put  the  barrel  close  to  his  face.     "  Yield,  or  I  fire  !  " 

He  was  no  coward  at  least.     He  glared  up  at  me  fierce  as  a  tiger. 

"  Shoot  and ,"  he  hissed. 

I  flung  the  pistol  back.  It  struck  the  fence,  and  went  off.  I  felt  that  I  could 
kill  him  ;  but  I  wanted  no  coward's  advantage.  I  ground  his  head  into  the 
sand  ;  I  gripped  my  hand  in  his  collar,  and  tore  out  the  spotless  shirt-front. 
I  wanted  to  soil,  tear,  smash,  blacken,  bruise,  disfigure  his  fine,  smooth  dress 
his  hateful,  lying  face,  his  glossy  hair  and  beard. 

He  twined  his  arms  round  my  neck,  and  choked  me  down.  I  got  my  hand 
on  his  face,  and  pressed  it  into  the  ground  till  he  loosened  his  hold.  I  struck 
at  his  glittering  mouth  ;  he  caught  my  hand  in  his  teeth,  and  bit  It  through.  I 
clutched  my  fingers  in  his  silky  beard,  beat  his  head  on  the  ground  with  all  my 
might,  tore  and  pounded  him  I  knew  not  how. 

I  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse  close  by,  felt  myself  grasped  behind,  lifted,  and 
thrown  down  heavily.     I  was  under  now,  and  there  were  two  of  them  ! 

I  heard  the  rush  of  a  dozen  tramping  hoofs  ;  saw  gleaming  lanterns  flash  ; 
heard  shouts  and  curses  and  oaths,  and  a  pistol's  report. 

Then  I  was  lying  looking  into  loving  eyes,  my  head  upon  Nell's  breast. 

Chisel  is  in  Lindesley  jail  with  a  broken  arm.  The  Parson  has  never 
been  seen  or  heard  of. 

James  T.  McKay. 
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ONE    WOMAN'S    WORK. 


FEW  will  now  assert  that  work  is  not  a  blessed  thing.  But  how  to  work, 
what  to  work  at,  is,  and  must  ever  be,  to  each  individual  man  and 
woman,  an  important  and  complicated  question.  Few,  while  young,  know  what 
they  can  do,  and  fewer  still  are  able  to  set  themselves  about  the  work  they  be- 
lieve they  can  and  ought  to  do.  Few,  very  few,  have  fathers  or  mothers  who  are 
capable  of  advising  or  sustaining  the  anxious  neophyte  in  his  or  her  endeavors 
after  a  useful  life  ;  and  of  the  few  who  can  advise  wisely  and  well,  but  a  small 
number  have  the  power  to  make  their  advice  practicable  in  life.  Therefore  it 
happens  that  most  of  us  are  the  sport  of  accident  ;  most  of  us  are  ships  sailing 
without  rudders  on  a  shoreless  sea. 

And  yet  no  human  life  was  ever  what  it  ought  to  be,  unless  the  individual 
felt  that  he  (or  she)  had  done  his  best — or  nearly  so.  To  do  our  best,  much  is 
necessary  ;  first,  an  occupation  which  is  not  distasteful  ;  second,  to  find  and 
grasps  this  early  in  life  when  the  forces  are  all  fresh  and  confident ;  third,  to  work 
at  it  persistently  and  faithfully  until  you  can  do  it  to  perfection  ;  and  lastly,  that 
it  shall  be  an  occupation  which  the  world  values,  and  will  give  praise  and  pay 
for  doing  well. 

It  is  permitted  to  few,  either  men  or  women,  to  live  in  an  occui»tion  which 
gives  both  praise  and  pay,  fame  and  fortune.  Few  get  either — most  live  a  life  of 
mediocrity  and  reasonable  success.  Therefore  let  us  not  curse  God  and  die  be- 
cause the  great  prizes  are  not  permitted  to  all  mankind. 

The  story  I  have  to  tell  teaches,  if  it  teaches  anything  forcibly,  that  work 
will  pay  ;  but  it  must,  of  course,  be  work  well  directed.  Work  inspired  by 
genius  and  well  directed  is  sure  of  success.  But  even  then  it  does  not  come 
(quickly.  The  great  painters,  architects,  shipbuilders,  lawyers,  poets,  writers, 
merchants,  have  become  such  in  public  esteem  after  long  years  of  patient  and 
persistent  work.  Then  we  come  to  another  aphorism.  Do  not  be  discouraged 
if  the  world  is  slow  to  give  you  praise  and  pay — these  you  must  have  if  you  de- 
serve them  and  will  work  on. 

But  it  is  a  shabby  thing,  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  criticise  and  dis- 
parage at  the  start,  to  bespatter  and  bepraise  at  the  end  ;  human  nature  has  a 
very  mean  streak  in  it,  and  sometimes  one  is  disposed  to  say,  "  quite  true  "  to 
the  statement  of  the  sardonic  French  philosopher, 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  experiment  of  mankind  is  a  total  failure." 

Blessed  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  parents  and  friends  to  say  hopeful  and 
encouraging  words  ;  blessed  are  they  who  suck  in  with  their  mother's  milk  "you 
can,"  rather  than  "you  can't." 

In  these  days,  when  women  are  perplexed  as  to  what  work  they  can  and 
ought  to  do,  when  marriage  is  becoming  more  rare  and  more  difficult,  and  all 
are  seeking  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  a  way  to  do  their  share  outside 
their  easy  and  ordinary  sphere,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  one  woman 
has  worked — through  what  trouble,  trial,  perplexity,  and  darkness — up  to  the 
high  table-lands  of  success,  where  friends  and  fortune  smile. 

A  little  girl  was  born  in  Boston,  in  this  century,  one  of  four  children.  Forty 
years  ago — even  thirtv^nearlv  all  New  England  people  were  poor,  and  were  not 
unhappy  because  they  were.     This  little  girl  was  not  swathed  in  laces  ;  she  had 
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no  silver  cups  ;  she  was  baptized  without  gold  or  amber  beads.  But  she  grew 
as  well  without  these  things  as  with  them,  and,  in  due  time,  had  a  brown  calico 
frock  and  a  "Vandyck,"  and  went  to  a  district  school  to  learn  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  cipher.  And  she  did  learn  ;  because,  in  this  pale  little  body  was  a  half- 
conscious  little  soul,  which  whispered  in  half-intelligible  words, 

Whatever  you  do,  do  with  your  might,  • 

Things  done  by  halves  are  never  done  right. 

By  the  time  she  was  twelve  years  old,  trouble  began  to  come. 

Failure — it  is  a  wretched  word,  and  yet  it  was  one  that  this  girl  then  began 
to  hear  ;  it  was  one  which  she  was  to  know  and  feel,  and  it  was  one  which  she 
Avas  to  triumph  over.  Some  one  had  failed  ;  and  that  one  was  her  father.  Just 
wliat  it  meant  was  not  clear,  but  gradually,  all  too  swiftly,  it  came  to  her,  that  it 
meant  poverty  and  suffering.  Then  the  struggle  became  serious  and  the  bur- 
dens heavy.  The  quiet  mother  then  began  to  show  her  staunch  New  England 
nature.  She  did  not  flinch  from  her  work,  but  quietly — sadly,  perhaps,  and  yet 
"manfully" — she  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel  which  bore  her  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant, whose  holy  treasures  were  little  children.  She  steadied  this  ark  with  her 
woman's  hand,  and  was  not  struck  down.  No,  she  lived  to  see  one  at  least  of 
this  brood  arrive  at  wealth  and  fame,  aided  by  those  good  angels  Patience  and 
Labor  ;  and  we  can  well  believe  that  she  died  the  happier  for  it. 

The  struggle  first  was  to  live,  and  next  to  get  these  children  up  so  that  they 
should  be  strong,  able,  self-supporting.  They  lived  on  in  small  ways,  and 
earned  in  small  ways  ;  they  had  a  boarder  or  two  ;  they  spent  almost  nothing  ; 
and  this  girl  Charlotte,  j-oung  as  she  was.  was  the  eldest,  and  to  her  it  fell  to 
divide  the  work,  to  share  the  troubles  of  the  mother.  "Many  a  night,"  she 
said,  "  I  have  lain  awake,  watching  my  mother  walking  the  room,  nigh  distracted, 
she  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  or  what  to  do — I  fearing  that  she  would 
rush  from  the  house  to  drown  herself  in  the  sea." 

But  she  was  kept  back,  for  four  strings  from  four  little  hearts  were  fastened 
round  her  heart,  and  she  could  not  tear  them  away.  And  she  began  to  scheme 
and  to  plan — to  make  a  future  for  these  children.  What  could  this  girl  do — what 
was  possible  ?  It  was  not  in  the  programme  that  she  was  to  be  idle — to  wait 
sitting  on  the  steps  of  her  small  castle,  holding  her  lily  hands,  until  some  knight 
should  come  to  fall  at  her  feet  and  make  her  master  of  his  heart  and  court. 
No  ;  she  was  to  do  something — to  work. 

In  her  child's  way,  she  sang  ;  and  the  eager  mother  said  :  "  Might  she  not  do 
it — might  she  not  learn  so  that  she  can  teach  others,,  and  so  live?"  She  had 
some  little  acquaintance  with  Captain  Mackay.  in  those  days  the  founder  of 
"  Chickerings  " — they  were  then  beginning  their  own  fame  and  fortune.  .She 
went  to  him.  He  said  :  "  Bring  her  here  ;  we  have  a  young  teacher  who  comes 
to  play  upon  our  pianos,  and  I  will  arrange  it  that  he  shall  give  her  lessons." 

The  girl  came.  She  worked,  she  played,  she  sang  ;  she  did  what  she  could, 
determined  to  deserve  success.  She  had  strange  tones  in  tliat  voice  of  hers, 
unlike  other  girls'  voices.  Whether  they  were  fine  or  musical,  no  one  was  sure. 
But  they  were  deep,  rich,  strange.  The  girl,  too,  did  not  know  ;  but  she  worked  on. 

In  due  course  she  found  a  friend  who  sang  in  a  Boston  church  ;  and  there, 
in  the  organ  loft,  she  began  to  sing  the  songs  of  Israel  ;  and  the  first  appear- 
ance she  ever  made  was  to  sing  in  a  chorus  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
when,  with  childish  eyes,  she  looked  fearfully  out  upon  a  sea  of  upturned  faces. 
Tlie  last  appearance  she  made  was  to  pronounce  an  ode  before  the  same  society, 
in  the  great  Music  Hall  at  Boston. 
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By-and-by  there  drifted  to  these  shores  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood.  They  were 
artists — singers  ;  in  their  way  they  were  great  and  glorious.  What  should  they 
have  to  do  with  this  slip  of  a  girl,  who  was  groping  on  blindly  in  Chickerings' 
piano-room  ?  My  dears,  no  one  knows  where  her  work  is,  or  how  it  will  come, 
or  who  Avill  offer  it.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  put  ourselves  to  work,  to  know 
how  to  do  it  well,  and  then  the  work  will  be  apt  to  come  to  us.  It  was  not 
likely  that  this  Mrs.  Wood,  this  prima  donna  from  the  operas,  should  ever  know 
this  little  Charlotte,  or  care  for  her.  A  woman  of  the  world,  swimming  along 
the  riveh  of  success  and  fame — that  she  should  need  the  aid  of  this  child,  come 
from  old  Puritan,  "Mayflower"  stock,  was  not  likely.  And  yet  she  did  need 
her,  and  this  chance  shaped  a  life. 

On  Saturday  evenings,  in  those  days  of  Puritan  Boston,  the  opera  was  not 
patronized.  But  a  concert  might  do.  Now,  Mrs.  Wood  wanted  a  strong  con- 
tralto voice  to  match  hers  for  a  duet ;  and  she  heard  of  the  girl  at  Chickerings'. 
She  came  and  heard  the  voice,  and  it  impressed  her  ;  she  brought  Wood  to  hear 
it.  The  result  was  that  the  girl,  now  seventeen,  was  engaged  to  sing  in  a  duet 
before  a  Boston  audience,  with  Mrs.  Wood,  the  great  prima  donna. 

Now,  then,  came  the  next  step  in  her  life.  Mrs.  Wood  asked  her  to  sing 
with  her  a  part  in  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro  " — an  opera  ! 

She  did  not  flinch,  but  practised  her  part  and  spared  no  pains.  But  what 
was  she  to  do  for  a  dress  ?  Neither  her  purse  nor  her  mother's  permitted  it. 
But  that  mother's  love,  and  hope,  and  earnestness  magnetized  a  merchant,  who 
granted  her  a  credit,  small  but  sutticient.  A  debt  then  seemed  a  fearful  thing, 
but  it  must  be  dared. 

She  sang,  and  it  was  a  success  ;  small,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  success.  Now 
then,  the  waj^  was  open  to  fame  and  wealth.  No  !  There  was  still  before  her 
a  long,  a  painful,  a  toilsome  steep.  Did  she  dare  attempt  it  ?  Mrs.  Wood  was 
friendly,  she  had  in  her  company  a  conductor  named  Maeder ;  she  said  to  him  : 

"  Teach  this  girl  and  make  her  a  singer." 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "but  she  must  be  articled  to  me  for  three  vears." 

That  is,  she  was  to  be  taught  by  him,  to  go  where  he  wished,  to  sing  as  he 
wished,  to  appear  in  what  parts  he  chose,  and  for  this  she  was  to  have  one-half 
of  all  she  might  be  able  to  earn.  But  she  was  to  pay  her  own  way  out  of  her 
own  earnings,  and  to  supply  her  own  wardrobe.  This  she  gladlv  accepted, 
feeling  that  she  had  the  work  in  her,  and  the  power  to  do  it.  She  worked  on, 
four,  five,  si.x  hours  a  day,  practising  as  he  taught  her.  But  it  came  to  pass  that 
he  married,  and  married  a  voice,  and  it  was  a  contralto  voice  ;  so  it  became  de- 
sirable for  him  that  Charlotte  should  sing  soprano  parts,  which  she  was  not 
meant  by  nature  to  sing  ;  so  he  steadily  trained  a  high  head  voice,  and  forced  her 
to  sing  a  soprano.  She  did  it,  for  she  could  do  it,  and  she  always  did  what 
work  she  was  set  to  do,  if  she  could.  In. due  time  her  master  was  engaged  in 
an  opera  company  for  New  Orleans,  where  Caldwell  was  their  great  theatrical 
manager.  Thither  she  went  upon  a  salary  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  week,  of 
which  she  was  to  have  one-half.  Out  of  this  twelve  dollars  and  a  half,  she  was 
to  eat,  to  dress,  and  to  ride,  if  she  ever  did  ride.  Of  course  she  could  not  do  it, 
and  for  gloves  and  some  small  expenses  her  master  was  obliged  to  advance 
money,  or  she  could  not  have  made  a  decent  apjsearance.  But  he  charged  it  on 
account,  and  by-and-by,  when  she  succeeded  in  earning  more,  she  was  to  pay  it. 
She  did  pay  it,  years  after,  to  the  penny.  Here,  then,  she  came  before  the 
w^orld  as  a  singer,  in  such  operas  as  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,''  "  Cinderella," 
"  Rob  Roy,"  "  Barber  of  Seville,"  etc.     But  here  came  a  catastrophe. 
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Work  will  do  wonders,  it  will  remove  mountains,  it  will  accomplish  miracles, 
it  will  secure  fame  and  fortune  ;  but  it  must  be  work  well  directed.  You,  who 
have  a  cunning  hand  to  fashion  wood  and  to  mould  brass,  must  not  attempt  to 
make  an  epic,  or  to  thunder  from  the  rostrum.  You,  who  can  hew  down  trees  and 
make  v/heat,  must  not  become  a  lady's-maid.  You,  who  can  sing  bass,  must  not 
sing  treble.  Work,  then,  well  directed  work  which  one  can  do  well,  is  the  work 
to  attempt.  Charlotte,  who  could  sing  bass,  was  put  to  sing  treble  ;  she  was  being 
forced  to  do  that  which  violated  all  the  laws  of  her  being.  But  she  did  not 
know  it.  She  knew  only  that  to  sing  the  parts  she  was  put  to  sing  tasked  her 
utmost  strength,  forced  her  to  clasp  her  hands  in  agony,  filled  her  with  a  ner- 
vous dread  lest  she  should  fail.  And  yet  she  did  it,  until  she  broke. down  and 
failed  utterly.  Her  voice  left  her — she  could  not  sing  a  note.  She  was  useless, 
she  was  in  despair.  Her  salary,  small  as  it  was,  would  cease  ;  she  would  be  no 
longer  of  use  to  her  master,  and  he  would  need  her  no  more.  What  could  she 
do,  to  whom  should  she  go  ?  A  girl,  hardly  out  of  the  gristle,  stranded  on  a 
strange  ■  shore,  her  only  occupation  gone  !  But  she  was  not  the  kind  that  lies 
down  to  die  !  She  went  to  Caldwell  and  laid  her  case  before  him.  He  knew 
her  better  than  she  knew  herself;  he  had  watched  her  as  she  sang  her  parts. 

"  My  child,"  said  he,  "you  are  not  a  singer,  you  are  an  actress.  You  have 
mistaken  your  part ;  you  will  not  succeed  as  a  singer,  as  an  actress  you  may." 

Not  a  singer  !  This,  then,  to  which  she  had  devoted  herself  so  long,  was  all 
a  mistake  and  a  disastrous  failure.  But  still,  in  this  man's  words  there  was 
hope — ''  you  are  an  actress."  Des^sair  vanishes,  light  breaks  in.  She  is  tamiliar 
with  the  stage  ;  she  has  grown  tall  and  stately  ;  she  studies  ;  and  Caldwell  prom- 
ises to  give  her  a  chance.  In  those  days,  in  New  Orleans,  they  wanted  the 
deepest  tragedy  or  the  broadest  farce.  In  due  time  Charlotte's  name  was 
announced  to  play  Lady  Macbeth,  in  Shakespeare's  wonderful  tragedy.  But, 
at  the  last  moment,  she  had  no  dress,  and  no  money  to  buy  one  ;  she  had  not 
dared  to  tell  Caldwell,  fearing  postponement  or  some  other  thing.  After  her 
name  was  announced,  then  she  stated  her  dilemma. 

"Bless  me,"  said  the  manager,  "  why,  what's  to  be  done?  Look  in  the 
wardrobe,  is  there  nothing  ?  " 

Nothing  was  there  that  would  in  any  way  answer,  and  she  took  a  note  from 
Caldwell  to  the  leading  tragedienne  of  the  French  theatre,  to  borrow  a  dress,  if 
it  be  possible.  But  how  was  the  dress  of  the  short  and  fat  actress  to  be  made 
to  cover  the  tall  and  thin  one  ?  She  borrowed  two  skirts,  and,  piecing  them  to- 
gether, made  one  ;  and  thus,  in  such  borrowed  plumage,  she  trod  the  stage  for 
the  first  time,  as  tlie  daring,  desperate  queen  of  the  bold  and  aspiring  Thane. 
She  did  her  best ;  and  energy  and  determination  carried  her  through.  This  was 
followed  by  other  parts,  so  that  she  began  to  taste  a  sense  of  power — of  a  power 
to  do — the  first  and  greatest  of  all  earthly  satisfactions. 

But  seasons  change  and  seasons  end  ;  and,  in  those  days,  it  was  not  thought 
possible  to  play  anything  a  hundred  nights — novelty  must  succeed  novelty.  And 
now  came  a  return  to  New  York— all  the  old  life  changed.  Was  she  to  find 
work  there?  So  far,  there  had  been  little  fame  and  little  money  for  lier.  But 
there  were  two  managers  in  New  York  to  whom  all  aspirants  looked — Hamblin, 
master  of  the  Bowery  Theatre,  and  Simpson,  of  the  "Old  Park."  The  Park 
was  the  "  West  End  " — the  great  metropolitan  theatre  ;  and,  at  tliat  day,  it  shone 
with  many  lights.  Belonging  to  it  were  Mrs.  Wiieatley  and  her  two  daughters, 
John  Mason,  Fredericks,  Peter  Richings,  Cbippindale,  Mrs,  Vernon,  Mrs.  Hil- 
son,  and  others,  whose  names  still  live  in  the  memories  of  old  New  Yorkers. 
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Charlotte,  of  course,  wished  to  play  at  the  Park  ;  but  Mr.  Siinp.son  saic"., 
frankly,  "  There  is  no  place — I  am  full."  She  applied  to  Hamblin.  He  tried 
her — had  her  to  rehearse  various  parts  to  him  in  his  private  room.  He  found 
there  was  energy,  at  least,  and  a  great  desire.  He  finally  engaged  her  at  a  sal- 
ary of  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  for  the  first  year,  thirty  for  the  second,  and 
thirty-five  for  the  third. 

But  he  said  to  her  :  "  Now,  I  can  give  you  but  four  weeks  to  appear  in  such 
parts  as  you  are  able  to  fill." 

She  bent  her  energies  to  the  preparing  for  this,  and  not  only  was  she  to  study 
and  practise  her  parts,  but  she  was,  in  some  way,  to  provide  a  wardrobe.  There 
was  no  way  to  do  it  but  to  incur  a  debt  amounting  to  three  hundred  dollars, 
which  then  s-eemed  portentous.  But  work  and  energy  must  pay  the  debt.  Now 
came  a  second  catastrophe.  Just  before  the  time  for  her  appearance  she  was 
laid  down  with  a  rheumatic  fever.  She  could  not  move — could  not  lift  a  finger 
— could  not  be  touched.  It  was  agony.  Overwork,  anxiety,  doubt,  fear,  had 
prostrated  her  physical  strength.  She  must  lie  still  and  wait.  But  how  could  she 
lie  still  and  wait  ?  Everything  depended  upon  life,  action,  work,  at  this  very 
moment.  One  week  passed,  two  weeks  passed,  and  Hamblin  said  :  "  My  child, 
what  can  we  do — half  of  your  time  is  gone  .'' " 

Something  she  must  do  ;  she  appealed  to  her  doctor,  implored  him  to  help 
her.  He  knew  that  she  needed  rest  and  ease,  but  he  tried  sulphur  baths. 
Energy  and  sulphur  got  her  up  ;  she  moved  about,  and  prepared  for  her  work. 
She  went  on  the  stage  and  played,  and  was  received  well  ;  it  was  only  for  one 
week.  But  in  that  week  she  had  made  an  impression,  and  her  engagement  with 
Hamblin  was  her  great  opportunity. 

Here  again  was  life  and  hope  and  prosperity.  She  wrote  to  her  mother,  who 
was  keeping  a  small  boarding-house  in  Boston,  to  come  to  her  ;  she  wanted  her, 
could  give  her  a  home,  and  could  secure  her  against  want.    Happiness  was  nigh. 

In  her  little  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  a  house  in street,  mother  and 

daughter  met,  and  tasted  once  more  the  security  of  home — bread  not  made  bit- 
ter by  anxiety.  With  the  mother  came  a  little  boy,  the  youngest  of  all.  He 
was  bright  and  gay,  the  joy  of  their  eyes  ;  to  him  the  future  might  be  made  safe, 
and  perhaps  golden.  Here  was  love  ;  here  they  were  to  live  together  and  taste 
of  happiness. 

Charlotte  had  played  her  week  with  satisfaction,  and  her  little  wardrobe — 
great  to  her — was  left  in  the  clothes-room  of  the  theatre.  Then  the  Bowery 
was  burned  to  the  ground  !  With  it  vanished  in  smoke  that  wardrobe  for  which 
she  still  owed  a  debt  ;  with  it  vanished  her  engagement  with  Hamblin.  All  was 
ruin.  There  was  neither  work  nor  home  nor  credit  left.  Misfortune  seems  to 
pursue  us,  to  test  us,  to  prove  that  we  are  true  metal  ;  it  too  often  bears  us  down. 
She  stood  up  ;  she  rushed  to  the  proprietor  of  a  little  theatre  in  Chatham  street ; 
poor  and  contemptible  it  was,  enough  to  destroy  her  chances  for  success  in  any 
higher  walk,  for  whoever  was  fit  to  play  in  such  a  place,  could  hardly  be  fit  to 
play  in  a  good  theatre.  But  she  dared  it ;  she  told  her  story — it  was  work  or 
starvation.  He  sent  her  to  Albany  to  play  in  a  little  provincial  theatre,  then 
managed  by  Blake,  since  so  well  known  and  so  well  liked.  He  found  her  valua- 
ble and  useful.  She  played  with  spirit  and  courage  ;  she  played  any  part,  all 
parts,  nothing  was  refused.  She  made  friends  among  the  country  legislators, 
and  began  once  more  to  creep  upward.  It  was  a  small  life,  but  it  was  life.  In 
the  midst  of  this  came  a  blow.  The  little  brother  had  gone  with  his  teaclier 
into  Vermont  to  spend  his  holidays.     He  was  riding  an  old  country  horse ;  he 
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fellj  and  was  killed.  And  now  there  came  to  Charlotte  a  box  bearing  the  body 
of  the  dear  little  boy  ;  he  for  whom  the  mother  and  the  sister  had  hoped  so  much. 
To  Charlotte  it  was  like  having  the  first-born,  a  man  child,  torn  away.  She 
could  not  eat,  or  sleep,  or  work.  He  was  laid  in  his  grave,  and  then  she  said 
to  Mr.  Blake,  "  I  am  useless  ;   I  can  do  nothing  ;   I  must  go  away." 

She  went,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  were  darkened,  and 
there  was  no  more  light  for  her.  Then  it  came  to  her  as  to  all  strong  natures — 
"This  is  folly.  I  must  go  to  work  at  something,  at  anything."  So  she  went  to 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  want  work,  and  I  will  do  anything  ;  will  take 
any  part  you  put  me  to,  and  will  do  it  as  well  as  I  can." 

She  became  a  part  of  the  stock  company  at  the  Park  Theatre,  and  during 
that  time  did  anything,  everything  ;  she  played  old  women  and  young  boys,  sol- 
diers and  beggars,  barmaid  and  travelling  lady.  She  sang  in  chorus,  and  did 
whatever  work  was  put  upon  her,  without  complaint,  without  praise  ;  and  earned 
some  twenty-two  dollars  a  week  b}'  doing  it.  It  was  a  pittance,  but  she  could 
live.  During  this  time  came  to  her  her  married  sister,  still  very  young.  She, 
too,  was  now  bowed  down  by  a  strong  grief,  for  she  had  had  an  arrow  in  her 
heart,  and  life  seemed  hopeless.  This  young  woman,  too,  must  be  sustained, 
must  be  lifted  out  of  her  slough.  How  ?  Perhaps  she  could  be  set  to  work, 
could  be  got  to  play  a  part,  and  so  might  forget  her  own  woes.  She  tried  ;  suc- 
ceeded, and  at  last  the  two  sisters  appeared  in  the  same  play.  The  stronger 
sustaining  the  weaker,  who  otherwise  must  have  gone  to  the  wall. 

Not  3'et  twenty-one,  Charlotte  had  shown,  if  not  genius,  .at  least  industry, 
perseverance,  and  courage.  She  was  making  her  way,  but  slowly.  How  could 
she  increase  her  income  now  that  her  expenses  were  increased  ?  That  was  an 
important  question.  She  laid  the  matter  before  Mr.  Simpson,  urging  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week  for  herself,  and  twelve  for  her  sister — it  does  not  seem  ex- 
orbitant, but  Simpson  said,  "  I  can  pay  no  more  than  I  do  pay."  So  he  allowed 
her  to  go,  and  for  a  time  she  played  as  a  stock  actress  in  Burton's  Theatre  at 
Philadelphia.  But  the  Park  manager  found,  and  he  afterward  said  it,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  engage  four  persons  to  do  the  work  of  this  one  ;  and  so  she  was 
brought  back  to  the  Park. 

Charlotte  now  was  working  for  herself  and  for  her  sister,  too  ;  she  had  to 
see  to  the  interests  of  both. 

A  new  actress  appeared,  a  friend  of  a  leading  journalist  of  New  York,  and 
she  was  put  into  the  good  parts  which  this  sister  had  played.  The  sister  was 
lowered.  Charlotte  protested,  but  Mr.  Simpson  said  he  was  powerless.  Char- 
lotte threatened  to  give  up  her  place. 

Everywhere  is  a  struggle  for  life — in  the  green  room  of  a  theatre  as  else- 
where. This  brought  a  letter  from  the  journalist  saying  "that  if  Miss  C.  did 
not  tread  carefull}'  she  should  be  driven  from  the  stage,  if  there  was  any  virtue 
in  a  New  York  audience  or  strength  in  the  New  York  press."  What  should  she 
do  ?  Must  she  submit  and  sv/allow  her  slights  .''  Siie  went  to  one  of  tlie  strou"- 
est  and  most  powerful  of  the  New  York  editors  for  advice.  What  ought  she  to 
do  .•"  Without  telling  her  what  he  would  do,  he  prepared  an  article  and  printed 
it,  in  which  he  laid  before  the  New  York  public  the  threat  which  had  been  made 
against  this  girl.  The  next  night  she  was  to  a})pear  as  Lady  Gay  Spanker. 
The  theatre  was  crowded  with  men,  for  might  there  not  be  a  sensation,  a  ''  row  ?" 

When  the  actor  cried,  "  Look  !  look  !  here  comes  Lady  Gay  Spanker  across 
the  lawn  at  a  hand  gallop,"  she  was  greeted  with  a  surge  of  ap])lause  which  si- 
lenced her  antagonist,  and  confirmed  her  position  before  a  New  York  audience. 
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It  was  a  fearful  l)ut  a  delicious  moment.  She  was  not  powerless,  then  ;  she 
had  friends,  and  they  were  ready  to  stand  by  her.  Her  years  of  toil  and  anxiety 
and  painstaking  had  not  been  thrown  away  !  By  no  means  ;  tlie}-  had  i?iade  her 
and  had  created  friends. 

The  next  step  was  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  became  manager.  The  chances, 
too,  are  coming.  Across  the  Atlantic  came  a  bit  of  news,  then  of  some  import- 
ance. Macready,  the  great  Englisli  tragedian,  was  coming  to  America.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  Charlotte  may  tind  an  opportunity  to  appear  with  him,  and  un- 
der the  influence  and  inspiration  of  the  best  masculine  actor,  gather  experience 
and  knowledge  ?  She  was  yet  a  learner.  She  lias  always  been  a  learner.  She 
gave  up  her  theatre,  set  herself  to  studying  the  parts  in  the  great  plays,  such  as 
Lady  Macbeth,  the  Queen  in  Hamlet,  Emilia,  Mrs.  Haller,  etc.  The  great 
actor  came,  proud,  confident,  capable,  expecting  to  find  our  stage  raw,  weak,  un- 
trained. Charlotte  awaited  him  ;  and  now,  firm,  strong  and  capable,  Macready 
found  in  her  one  willing  to  be  taught,  quick,  responsive,  observant,  ambitious, 
determined.     She  impressed  him  from  the  start. 

She  said  to  him,  "  I  will  try  to  play  as  you  wish,  only  tell  me  frankly  what 
you  wish." 

He  said  frankly,  "You  play  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  I  would  not  have  you 
different.     You  fully  appreciate  what  I  wish  to  accomplish." 

Both  were  satisfied,  and  no  mean  spirit  of  rivalry  marred  then,  or  ever,  their 
active  co-operation.  Macready  was  the  "star,"  of  course,  and  Charlotte  was  the 
"stock"  actress,  but  slie,  too,  received  a  meed  of  applause  and  honor. 

Macready  inspired  her  with  a  still  greater  desire  for  excellence  ;  for  whatever 
other  faults  he  may  have  had,  he  was  a  man  with  a  high  and  conscientious  am- 
bition. Together  they  played  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  else- 
where. Charlotte  was  now  some  twenty-seven  years  old,  had  been  some  ten 
years  at  this  work,  but  so  far  was  only  a  stock  actress,  hardly  able  to  command 
her  place.  But  she  had  arrived  at  the  point — a  very  great  one — of  being  able  to 
save  money.  She  had  saved  what  then  seemed  to  her  a  great  sum — six  hundred 
dollars  ! 

With  this  might  she  not  go  to  England  and  see  with  her  own  eyes  what  was 
best  in  her  own  profession — and  might  she  not  get  an  opportunity  to  appear,  and 
test  her  powers  there,  where  success  would  insure  fame  and  fortune  ? 

She  must  go,  and  alone,  only  attended  by  a  small  maid  ;  with  two  letters  in 
her  pocket,  to  Mr.  Everett  and  Mrs.  Hall,  she  went  to  Liverpool.  She  was  as 
stingy  of  her  little  money  as  a  miser  could  be,  for  that  little  was  the  fund  which 
would  enable  her  to  wait  her  opportunit}:,  if  it  should  come. 

At  Liverpool  she  found  a  letter  from  Macready,  who  was  in  Paris  with  Miss 
Faucit,  the  then  great  English  actress,  playing  an  engagement.  He  urged  her 
to  come  to  him,  and  promised  she  should  have  an  opportunity  to  appear,  but  it 
was  only  in  second  parts  ;  always  she  was  to  be  second.  She  replied,  asking  to 
be  allowed  to  appear  as  Lady  Macbeth  once — only  once — and  she  would  do  all 
the  rest.  It  could  not  be  granted,  for  Miss  Faucit  was  a  power,  and  she  wanted 
no  rival.  Charlotte  decided  not  to  go  ;  she  would  wait  and  see.  The  Liverpool 
manager  invited  her  to  appear,  but  she  said  "  No,  I  will  wait." 

Then  cheaply,  carefully,  she  went  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  York,  Leeds,  and 
other  towns,  to  see  what  the  acting  in  those  places  was,  to  measure  herself  bv 
that.  She  took  courage,  and  proceeded  to  London  ;  where,  with  her  little  maid, 
she  got  two  small  dark  rooms  near  Covent  Garden,  when  she  could  safely  visit 
that  theatre  and  see  what  the  world  was  like.     It  was  November;  it  was  dark, 
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cold,  rainy,  lonely.  She  was  homesick  and  wretched.  Her  letters  did  her  no 
good,  but  a  letter  from  the  Liverpool  manager  brought  her  into  acquaintance 
with  one  oT  the  London  critics,  who  interested  himself  to  get  her  free  admission 
to  the  theatre,  and  brought  her  into  some  connection  with  theatrical  people. 
But  Buckstone  had  no  place  for  her  ;  Webster  of  the  Haymarket  none  ;  Mad- 
dox  of  the  Princess's  tried  to  give  her  a  chance,  but  it  was  not  one  that  she 
thought  she  could  accept.     She  refused — it  was  her  only  offer. 

What  next  ?  Homesick,  alone,'  frugal  to  an  extreme  lest  her  money  should 
be  exhausted,  she  lived  on,  until  two  chance  friends,  kind  and  good,  came  to 
ask  her  to  go  to  Paris  with  them.  There  was  Macready.  She  counted  her 
coin,  carefully  considered  the  cost,  and  decided  to  go  for  a  fortnight.  'Macready 
was  glad  to  see  her,  asked  carefully  as  to  her  plans.  She  hardly  had  any— how 
could  she  have  any — she  who  was  waiting  upon  fortune,  who  is  said  to  be 
blind  ?  She  still  had  hope  and  determination.  Macready  urged  her  to  appear 
with  him  in  Paris  ;  but  he  could  give  her  only  a  second  part. 

No,  she  would  wait. 

Macready  was  touched — perhaps  offended  ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
He  said : 

"  Fortune  presents  you  a  flowing  bowl,  and  you  rudely  push  it  away." 

She  sees  Miss  Faucit,  and  finds  her  totally,  radically  different  from  herself. 
The  first  was  all  grace  and  suppleness — the  last  all  force  and  intensity.  They 
could  never  be  competitors  or  rivals.  It  is  to  be  confessed  here,  that  a  great 
tragedian,  man  or  woman,  may  sometimes  be  positive,  wilful,  arrogant,  difficult 
to  deal  with.  And  then  the  life  of  a  manager  is  tried  to  the  utmost.  "Some- 
thing of  this  kind  had  been  experienced  by  Mitchell,  the  manager  of  the  com- 
pany at  Paris.  We  can  well  believe  that  he  looked  about  to  see  if  any  substi- 
tute could  be  found  for  the  Queen  of  the  Stage.  We  can  easily  believe  that 
Macready  had  said  : 

"  Why  not  try  this  American  actress  ?  I  know  her  to  be  ready  and  ca- 
pable." 

The  manager  came,  talked,  suggested,  proposed,  and  finally  promised  that 
she  should  appear  in  the  parts  she  herself  wished  to  play. 

Now,  then,  comes  the  great  opportunity  !  Not  yet.  It  had  been  made  plain 
to  Charlotte  that  the  manager  wished  to  use  her  as  a  whip  to  bring  the  refrac- 
tory Faucit  to  the  traces — to  make  her  pull  as  he  wanted  her  to  pull.  Now,  the 
woman's  instinct  whispered  to  Charlotte  : 

"Would  you  like  it,  to  have  some  other  woman  used  to  whip  you  ?" 

The  season  at  Paris,  too,  was  nearly  over.  It  had  not  been  very  successful. 
Might  it  not  be  a  bad  move  to  appear  there  and  tlicn,  and  so  lose  a  better 
chance  in  London,  if  ever  one  should  come  ?  She  hesitated,  telling  the  man- 
ager she  cannot  decide  it  at  once  ;  she  will  sleep  on  it. 

He  left,  promising  to  send  Macready  to  see  her  the  next  day.  Tlic  two  kind 
friends  with  wliom  she  came  to  Paris  were  totally  ignorant  of  theatres  and  of 
all  that  pertains  thereto,  and  they  could  not  understand  why  she  did  not  eagerly 
seize  this  chance.  But  more  and  more  it  was  ''borne  in  upon  her"  that  if  she 
allowed  them  to  use  her  in  a  sort  of  quarrel,  it  would  be  disastrous.  She  knew 
that  Macready  would  come  ;  that  he  would  insist — thai  he  would  dominate  her, 
and  that  she  must  quarrel  with  him  if  she  resisted  him. 

She  packed  her  trunk  and  fled  at  daylight  from  Paris,  back  to  her  dark  and 
lonely  quarters  at  London. 

Nothing,  then,  was  accomplished.     Who  can  tell  ? 
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Many  will  remember  the  fierce  rivalry  which  for  a  time  existed  between  For- 
rest and  Macready,  tlie  two  great  tragedians  of  tlie  day  ;  how  it  broke  out  in  a 
riot  in  New  York  ;  how  Forrest  everywhere  dared  a  comparison  witli  the  great 
Englishman  ;  how  they  played  the  same  characters  the  same  nights  in  the  same 
towns  ;  and  how  Forrest  qame  to  Paris  and  applied  to  manager  Mitchell  to 
appear  in  the  same  characters  whicli  liad  been  performed  by  Macready.  Mitch- 
ell declined,  because  there  was  little  promise  of  profit  in  Paris. 

At  this  moment,  after  Charlote  had  fled,  Maddox,  the  London  manager,  met 
Forrest  in  Paris.  They  talked,  both  were  ready  to  do  something,  and  Maddox 
suggested  London. 

"  But,"  said  Forrest,  "who  have  you  got  to  play  with  me  ?" 

Maddox  told  over  his  working  company — all  very  well,  but  no  lady  among 
them  met  Forrest's  requirements.     He  declined.     Then  Maddox  says  : 

"There  is  Miss  C ." 

"Ah,"  said  Forrest,  "she  will  do.     Get  her,  and  I  will  do  it." 

So  they  made  an  engagement  for  twelve  nights  upon  these  conditions.  Mad- 
dox then  hastened  back  to  London. 

Before  Miss  C.  was  up,  a  ring  at  her  door,  on  a  Tuesday  morning,  brought 
in  the  card  of  Mr.  Maddox.  She  would  see  him,  of  course,  in  half  an  hour. 
Would  he  wait,  or  would  he  come  again  ?     He  would  come  again. 

"Go  to  the  window,"  said  Miss  C.  to  her  little  maid,  "and  see  where  he 
goes." 

He  walked  up  and  down  before  the  door. 

"Aha  !  "  said  she  to  herself.     "  He  wants  me  !  "     She  was  shrewd,  too. 

In  an  hour  he  appeared — not  over-anxious,  to  be  sure,  for  managers  must 
use  craft.  He  told  her  what  he  wanted — that  he  wished  her  to  appear  in  Lon- 
don with  Mr.  Forrest.     Of  course  this  was  what  she  wanted. 

"  But  in  what  play  will  you  open  ?  " 

"Othello." 

"  But  I  cannot  begin  with  Emilia,"  she  replied. 

He  urged,  she  declined.     So  matters  stood. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  have  sworn  to  my  own  soul  that  I  will  appear  in  London 
in  a  part  which  shall  give  me  my  opportunity,  or  I  will  not  appear  at  all.  Give 
me  a  night  before  Forrest  comes,  and  let  me  play  Bianca,  and  then  I  will  do 
whatever  you  wish." 

It  seemed  impossible,  but  yet  it  w^as  at  last  agreed  to,  and  Thursday  night 
should  be  hers.  It  was  now  Tuesday — short  time  for  a  stranger  to  know  the 
new  stage  and  the  new  players — short  time  for  rehearsals.  And  would  not  these 
new  players  be  hostile  or  indifferent  .'' 

For  two  days  she  neither  ate  nor  slept,  so  overpowering  was  this  coming 
event.  She  found  her  actors  at  least  indifferent,  not  familiar  with  their  parts, 
her  Fazio  quite  willing  to  cut  his  work  down  to  the  last  possible  word — why 
should  he  bother  himself  with  these  red  Indians  from  across  the  sea,  who  iJroba- 
bly  knew  how  to  act  like  red  Indians,  and  no  more  ? 

But  she  held  to  her  purpose  with  tenacity  and  force.  There  was  almost  no 
time  to  announce  the  appearance  of  a  new  actress,  none  to  trumpet  her  fame, 
if  she  had  any.  Besides,  she  was  only  to  be  a  support  to  Forrest,  of  little  value 
herself.  But  she  valued  herself ;  and  now,  knowing  she  was  wanted,  she  had 
brought  Maddox  to  her  terms,  ten  pounds  a  night.  He  resisted,  but  he  did  it. 
Thursday  night  came  and  the  curtain  rose  upon  an  indifferent  house.  She  v,-as 
anxious,  watchful.     The   first  act  was  gone  through  with,  and  her  Fazio  was  a 
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most  unpromising  one  ;  the  curtain  dropped  and  there  was  no  sound  of  applause. 
The  whole  thing  was  dead,  and  things  looked  serious.  But  the  little  maid  was 
waiting  for  her  with  cheering  words — "never  fear,  you  will  bring  them  in  the 
next  act." 

In  the  second  act  she  had  more  to  do,  and  she  did  it  with  her  strength  ;  but 
yet  she  had  not  won  her  place  ;  the  curtain  fell  and  there  was  a  hum  of  ap- 
plause, yet  it  was  not  strong  and  assured. 

In  the  third  act  she  must  do  or  die.  The  slight  applause  had  given  her 
assurance  and  new  life,  and  into  the  third  and  fourth  acts  she  went,  no  longer 
Charlotte,  but  Bianca  herself;  she  was  Bianca  in  all  her  intensity  and  agony, 
and  at  last  when  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Aldabella,  pleading  for  her  to 
save  Fazio  with  her  whole  soul,  she  fell  there  exhausted,  not  only  with  the 
excitement  of  the  part,  but  prostrate  with  physical  exhaustion  !  It  was  not  act- 
ing ;  it  was  life  itself. 

Then  the  whole  audience  rose  to  their  feet  and  a  wild  shout  of  approbation 
shook  the  theatre.  It  was  irresistible,  irrepressible,  unmistakable.  Thence- 
forth there  was  no  doubt.  She  staggered  to  her  feet;  and  when  the  curtain 
fell,  she  was  too  weak  to  go  before  it,  in  answer  to  the  cries  and  shouts  of  the 
audience.  She  stood  supported  by  the  manager  behind  the  curtain,  and  bowed 
her  head  in  response  to  the  hearty  recognition  of  her  power. 

But  the  great  work  was  done.  The  stubborn  and  tangled  forest  had  been 
cleared,  the  soil  had  been  grubbed  up  and  ploughed,  the  seed  had  been  sown 
and  covered,  and  patiently  had  it  lain  through  the  storms  of  winter.  Now  the 
seed  was  up  and  growing,  and  the  harvest  was  at  hand.  For  ten  years  this 
work  had  been  going  forward  ;  and  you,  who  suppose  that  glory  and  success  may 
be  grasped  by  him  who  dares,  in  a  day,  need  remember  it.  Ten  years  of  hard, 
faithful,  patient  work  and  watching  were  needed  to  secure  these  great  results. 
Thenceforth  the  work  to  be  done  is  to  reap  the  harvest  and  to  gather  it  into 
barns  for  the  future  use  of  man. 

The  work  was  done,  and  the  harvest  was  ready. 

Our  story  might  almost  end  here,  because  here  is  plain  what  I  have  en- 
deavored to  make  plain,  that  work  will  pay — work  well  directed  and  patiently 
and  persistently  followed  is  sure  of  success. 

For  eighty-eight  successive  nights  our  little,  pale  New  England  girl — now 
grown  to  be  a  tall  and  stately  and  noble  woman — delighted  the  best  audiences 
of  London  and  of  all  England. 

Thenceforth,  from  that  day  she  was  not  friendless  or  solitary.  Then,  her 
two  letters,  which  she  had  sent  on  her  arrival  in  London,  brought  a  response  ; 
for,  not  only  was  she  a  successful  actress,  she  was  also  a  person  much  to  be  de- 
sired by  those  who  loved  and  valued  talent  and  worth.  Then  Rogers,  the  poet 
and  banker,  came  to  see  her,  and  placed  his  house  and  himself  at  her  disposal  ; 
and  at  his  house  she  met  and  knew  some  of  the  first  and  best  in  England,  and 
they  are  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Five  years  now  passed,  in  which  was  work  well  done  and  well  paid.  All 
over  England  she  went.  Everywhere  welcomed,  everywhere  commanding,  not 
begging  attention.  She  had  that  to  give  which  all  wanted,  for  what  she  had  to 
bestow  was  the  finest  ore  of  genius  wrought  into  i^erfectness  by  labor.  P'anie, 
praise,  and  money  now  fiowed  in  upon  her.  To  her  then  came  from  America, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  leaving  behind  them  hardship,  fear,  anxiety  ;  they  came 
to  partake  with  her  the  bounties  of  success,  the  smiles  of  favor.  There  was  no 
fibre  of  meanness  or  greed  in  this  strong  and  generous    nature  ;  she  was  ready 
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to  do,  willing  to  give,  quick  to  see,  switt  to  act.  And  henceforth  she  was  to 
have  the  ability  to  do  that  which  her  heart  greatly  desired,  which  is  the  great 
blessedness  of  earth. 

But  while  she  has  found  her  work  and  her  place  to  do  it,  she  has  a  sister 
who  also  wants  work  and  needs  success.  Then  she  consents  to  lay  aside  the 
robes  of  Lady  Macbeth,  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Queen,  to  put  off  from  her 
her  womanhood — for  a  time — that  she  might  be  Romeo  to  that  sister's  Juliet. 
It  was  a  risk,  a  dangerous  one  ;  for  a  great  woman  is  always  greatest  as  woman  ; 
and  never  can  she  ape  the  step  and  grip  of  man.  But  she  dared  the  risk  for 
the  end  to  be  gained  ;  and  for  thirty  nights  the  two  appeared  as  the  fondest  of 
lovers,  most  tender,  most  unfortunate. 

For  a  hundred  and  eighty  nights  she  played  in  various  parts  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  not  thinking  that  that  splendid  physical  nature  was  not 
made  of  steel  and  catgut.  But  it  was  not.  She  broke  down,  and  for  nigh  a 
year  was  useless  ;  not  all  the  strength  of  will  or  the  aspiration  of  the  soul 
availed  aught.  The  body  must  be  fairly  treated,  or  it  breaks  up  in  mutiny  and 
calamitous  rebellion.  She  was  useless,  would  she  ever  be  anything  better .'' 
Time  and  patience  can  repair  many  damages,  if  they  do  not  restore  to  whole- 
ness the  broken  branch  ;  and  when  the  return  of  health  and  strength  sent 
the  good  red  blood  coursing  through  those  veins  to  that  brain,  it  said, 

"  Your  work  is  not  done — go  home  and  do  for  your  own  people  what  you 
have  been  doing  for  strangers  so  long  and  so  well." 

She  came,  and  through  some  years  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  interpreting  to 
us  the  great  masters  of  the  dramatic  art  as  they  had  never  been  interpreted 
before. 

This  is  no  place  for  criticism  or  comparison  ;  but  let  me  say,  that  if  ever 
there  appeared  to  us  a  great  actress,  who  was  true  to  nature  and  the  impulses 
of  her  own  soul,  it  was  this  one.  While  she  had  seen  and  studied  others,  she 
had  studied  not  to  imitate,  but  to  excel  ;  and  always  her  models  have  been  the 
inspirations  of  her  own  genius. 

As  this  is  not  a  biography,  but  only  a  little  sermon  about  work,  with  a  few 
more  words  I  will  bring  it  to  a  close. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  know  Charlotte  Cushman,  know  well  that  now,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  she  rests,  in  some  degree,  from  her  labors,  the  centre  and  tlie 
helper  of  a  charming  circle  in  the  old  and  time-worn  city  of  Rome.  They 
know,  however,  that  she  is  not  supine  and  idle  ;  they  know  that  her  life  is  one  of 
helpfulness  and  encouragement  to  those  who  come  in  her  way,  of  whatever  sex 
or  kingdom. 

The  story  I  have  so  rapidly  told  has  been  told  because,  in  these  latter  days, 
woman  has  begun  to  cry  aloud  : 

"  What  can  I  do  ?     Where  shall  I  find  work  ?" 

It  has  been  told  to  show  that  work  must  be  faithful,  patient,  persistent,  thor- 
ough, and  well-directed ;  and  such  work,  whether  of  woman  or  man,  is  sure  of 
success. 

C.  W.  Elliott. 
15 
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II. 

PARKE   GODWIN,    OF   THE   EVENING   POST. 

MR.  PARKE  GODWIN,  associated  with  Mr.  Bryant  as  editor  of  the 
New  York  "  Evening  Post,"  made  that  journal  for  many  years,  and 
especially  during  the  great  test  of  our  institutions — our  recent  war — the  organ 
of  earnest  and  enlightened  devotion  to  the  national  cause.  They  maintained 
the  iournal  serious  and  fervid,  yet  without  violence  or  fanaticism  of  spirit  ;  they 
made  it  speak  to  thinking,  democratic,  and  cultivated  minds,  as  the  foe  of  the 
arbitrary  and  restrictive,  and  as  the  tireless  advocate  of  all  liberating  and  refin- 
ing things. 

Mr.  Bryant's  delicate  and  dispassionate  intellect  and  Mr.  Godwin's  pro- 
found understanding  of  the  principles  of  democratic  society,  made,  not  so  much 
the  fame  as  the  dignity  and  honor  of  New  York  journalism.  If  Mr.  Godwin 
seemed  to  fall  behind  the  once-execrated  but  now  extolled  anti-slavery  agitators, 
it  was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  owing  to  a  want  of  sympathy  with  their  object  as  to 
his  wide  and  varied  studies  of  philosoph}'  and  history,  which,  to  his  unheated 
mind,  forbade  abrupt  and  violent  measures  of  reform  in  a  society  constituted,  as 
is  our  own,  to  favor  every  rational  development  and  embody  the  highest  political 
wisdom. 

Mr.  Godwin's  mind  is  not  intense — it  is  philosophical ;  for  which  cause,  it 
seems  to  me,  he  was  not  so  aggressive  as  Theodore  Parker  and  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, but  maintained  himself  in  sympathy  with  their  objects.  He  did  not  give 
himself  to  anything  irritating  and  violent,  but  discussed,  in  noble  language  and 
with  a  sincere  and  disinterested  spirit,  the  testing  and  trying  issues  of  our  dem- 
ocratic society.  As  a  journalist  he  has  always  been  just,  breathing  into  his 
work  a  large  and  comprehensive  spirit.  He  has  never  exposed  himself  to  the 
charge  which  J.  Stuart  Mill  makes  against  men  of  narrow  capacity,  who  "  assert 
and  inculcate  the  truth,  as  they  understand  it,  as  if  no  other  truth  existed  in  the 
world — or,  at  all  events,  none  that  could  limit  and  qualify  the  first."  If  any 
man  in  our  country  has  discussed  the  agitating  and  vital  questions  of  our  politi- 
cal life  with  the  temper  of  a  lover  of  libert}',  and  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  tl\at  unsectarian  and  unpartisan  spirit  which  is  the  privilege  of  only  a  few 
minds,  that  man  is  Parke  Godwin.  He  has  been  as  free  from  violence  and  as 
just  as  Mill,  but  with  something  of  Burke's  beautiful  mind — something  ot  his 
noble  diction. 

The  judicial  mind,  or  that  habit  of  grave  and  temperate  consideration  and 
discussion  of  agitating  questions,  so  much  admired  and  so  happily  exemplified  i)y 
some  modern  writers,  is  oftenest  associated  with  cold  or  sluggish  sympathies  and 
the  meaner  virtues.  When  it  is  allied  with  warm  and  deep  sympathies,  as  in 
Mr.  Parke  Godwin,  I  have  the  disposition  to  swing  tlie  incense  of  my  humble 
praise,  like  a  fervid  acolyte,  before  a  high  priest  of  the  religion  of  humanity;  I 
have  the  wish  to  ascribe  to  him  the  glory  and  honor  which  is  given  unquestioned 
to  the  illustrious  dead  only,  or  to  great  principles. 

Theodore  Parker's  lecturea  and  sermons  abound  in  vigorous  and  emphatic 
statements ;    Wendell    Phillips's   speeches   are    full    of    intense   and   alarming 
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sentences,  which  are  shot  forth  like  minie  balls,  mortal  messengers  of  his  indig- 
nant and  questioning  spirit ;  but  nothing  of  Parker's  hammering  phrases,  or  of 
Phillips's  caustic  epigrams,  is  in  Mr.  Godwin's  leading  articles.  They  are 
reasoned  and  persuasive,  temperate  without  coldness,  firm  without  prejudice.  I 
may  say  they  are  pre-eminently  philosophical ;  but  in  them  the  philosophic 
mind  is  warmed  by  the  most  generous  emotions  of  the  heart.  It  may  be  that 
Mr.  Godwin's  affinities  in  French  literature  have  done  most  to  encourage  the 
expression  of  the  whole  being  of  the  man,  which  issues  in  literature  in  what  is 
called  the  noble  style — a  style  quite  foreign  to  the  masters  and  models  of  mod- 
ern journalists,  who  have  the  gravity,  and  sometimes  exhibit  the  carefulness  of 
expression  of  Mill,  or  attain  the  terse  and  realistic  style  of  Swift,  but  seldom 
reach  what  I  understand  as  a  noble  style,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  most 
generous  and  flexible  minds.  This  style  is  characterized  by  largeness,  harmo- 
ny, and  fluency.  It  never  holds  the  trivial,  it  is  never  dull,  and  it  must  never 
be  without  some  indication  of  what  the  French  call  foiigice—thut  is,  great  nat- 
ural force,  which  pushes  the  expression  into  full  and  impassioned  phrases.  It 
has  been  the  presence  of  this  vigorous  breath,  making  the  warm  and  glowing 
expression  of  a  just  and  comprehensive  mind,  that  has  given  such  a  striking 
character  to  Mr.  Godwin's  leading  articles,  separating  them  from  the  work  of 
most  of  his  fellow-journalists.  Other  journalists  have  been  more  careful,  even 
more  chaste  in  their  style  ;  but  not  one  has  written  articles  more  generously  fed 
with  the  fruits  of  a  ripe  and  large  experience — none  have  shown  more  manly 
sympathies  or  more  dignity  and  persuasiveness  of  expression.  Wit  does  not 
scintillate  through  Mr.  Godwin's  phrases  ;  but  humor,  humane  and  mellowing, 
appears,  with  its  grandiose  combinations  and  genial  spirit,  to  break  our  preju- 
dices and  reconcile  us  with  new  truths.  Imagination,  often  named  but  seldom 
found,  though  not  the  dominating  faculty  of  Mr.  Godwin's  mind,  is  always  ac- 
tive to  combine  and  illuminate,  and  never  wants  for  noble  and  adequate  expres- 
sion in  his  writings.  It  makes  the  splendor  of  his  historical  studies,  and  en- 
riches his  fine  narrative  style,  like  beautiful  pictures  in  grand  galleries.  It 
fuses  his  literary  work  ;  it  makes  it  satisfying  and  fecunding.  It  does  not  leave 
us  precisely  as  it  found  us.  It  is  this  faculty — the  expression  of  which  is  so 
uncommon  in  the  writings  of  journalists — that  distinguishes  Mr.  Godwin's  lead- 
ing articles  from  the  merely  persuasive  and  dignified  discussions  of  politics  and 
morals  that  one  hears  from  platforms  and  reads  in  newspapers. 

Among  many  fine  evidences  of  the  decided  imaginative  faculty  of  Mr.  God- 
win, I  would  cite  his  graphic  description  of  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  bold  and  picturesque  sketch  of  fishermen  coasting  along  the  rude  shores 
of  Brittan)',  awe-struck  by  fearful  glimpses  of  the  sacrificial  fires  and  shadowy 
forms  of  the  Druids,  who,  in  the  gloom  of  night  seem  like  giant  apparitions,  and 
practise  their  sanguinary  rites  over  bleeding  victims  and  amid  strange  incanta- 
tions. 

This  faculty,  so  admirably  used  by  Mr.  Godwin,  ranks  him  above  all  our 
prose  writers,  save  Motley,  in  power  to  picture  and  fuse  his  subject.  But  he  is 
deficient  in  the  special  talent  of  the  artist ;  he  is  moral  rather  than  artistic.  I 
should  say  his  work  is  never  done  for  its. own  sake.  His  object  as  a  writer  is 
truth,  not  art  or  beauty.  But  his  imagination  compensates  us  for  the  loss  of 
that  exclusive  attention  to  form,  to  externals,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  work 
of  less  serious  but  more  luxurious  minds,  from  which  we  get  the  enchased  and 
arabesque  shapes  which  represent  art  separated  from  morality,  and  which  liap- 
pily  fascinate  but  few  of  us — being  inventive  and  fanciful  and  not  sympathetic 
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and  imaginative.  His  heart  and  imagination  have  always  warmed  and  illumi- 
nated his  discussions  of  the  questions  that  have  engrossed  the  American  mind. 
They  made  the  eloquence  and  splendor  of  his  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of 
granting  the  fullest  privileges  to  all  persons  wishing  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Godwin  has  what  I  should  call  a  strong  and  rugged  face — the  face  of  a 
man  who  in  the  storm  of  debate  might  Jiiirl  words.  A  vulgar  painter  would 
make  a  vulgar  portrait  from  such  a  model ;  a  man  of  genius  would  appreciate 
its  striking  character.  The  shaggy  and  massive  head,  in  which  the  passions  and 
faculties  seem  loaded  and  bound  as  in  a  strong  chest,  impresses  one  as  uncom- 
mon. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Hurlbut  is  rapid  and  brilliant.  I  have  to  say  that  Mr. 
Godwin  is  dignified,  vigorous,  abundant,  and  persuasive.  It  may  be  thought 
that  I  give  too  much  attention  to  the  mere  form  of  utterance  ;  that  too  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  a  matter  of  style,  which  is  precisely  what  the  habit  of  writing 
for  newspapers  destroys,  or  cheapens.  I  reply  that  no  journalist  attains  distinc- 
tion without  a  "  style,"  and  that  it  is  a  minor  consideration  only  when  a  journalist 
is  without  a  style — in  which  case  he  has  no  value  as  an  influence,  because  he 
has  no  art  to  shape  or  direct  public  opinion.  Style  is  the  intimate  and  insepara- 
ble fact  of  the  personality  of  the  writer — it  is  the  verbal  body  of  the  man's 
moral  and  mental  life — it  holds  his  emotions  and  experience  and  is  charged 
with  his  sensations — it  is,  in  simplest  words,  his  manifestation,  refined  and 
polished  by  his  artistic  faculty.  Only  men  of  peculiar  or  strong  personality  at- 
tain a  style  which  distinguishes  them  and  imposes  itself  as  a  model  upon  the 
groping  and  undecided  or  formless  writers  whose  work  seems  not  to  make  im- 
mortal models  but  to  imitate  them.  Mr.  Godwin's  style  is  an  inseparable  and 
characteristic  fact  of  his  whole  being :  whether  as  narrative,  argument,  philoso- 
phic reflection,  or  humorous  comment,  it  is  the  same  simple,  intelligible,  and 
large  utterance  of  a  sound  head  and  heart.  His  reflections  upon  Shakespeare's 
curse  are  worth  transcribing  :  in  fact,  the  whole  of  his  letter  concerning  his  visit 
to  Shakespeare's  home  is  a  delightful  bit  of  writing.  He  reads  "those  myster- 
ious lines  which  invoke  a  curse  upon  him  who  should  dare  to  remove  his 
bones " — 

Good  filend,  for  Jesus's  sake  forbear 
To  touch  ye  dust  incfosed  here  ; 
Blessed  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
And  cursed  be  he  who  moves  my  bones. 

And  says : 

There  is  something  weird  and  awful  in  this  epitaph,  as  you  stand  upon  the  very  stones  .ind  read  it, 
either  to  yourself  or  aloud,  while  the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  reverberating  about  the  lofty  aisles  seem 
to  give  it  a  sort  of  unearthly  sanction.  Was  the  poet  so  in  love  with  his  native  Avon  that  he  desired  to 
sleep  upon  its  banks  forever  ?  Did  he  dread  a  removal  to  Westminster  Abbey,  or  some  other  public  sepul- 
chre, where  his  remains,  adorned  with  "  monumental  pride,"  would  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  com- 
mon and  falsely  great  ?  As  in  his  life  he  had  stood  alone,  in  his  intellectual  height,  without  companion  and 
without  peer,  so  in  his  death  did  he  yearn  to  be  left  alone  in  his  humble  and  solitary  tomb?  Or,  with  a 
higher  consciousness  still,  did  Shakespeare  feel  that  the  noble  faculties  with  which  his  mind  had  been  en- 
riched were  not  an  individual  possession,  but  the  gifts  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  intended  to  illustrate  the  bloom 
and  consummation  of  our  common  humanity,  so  that  he,  the  individual,  must  assume  to  himself  no  dis- 
tinction ;  but  when  his  great  work  was  done,  wljen  he  had  shufiled  off  the  mortal  coil,  he  should  humbly 
withdi-aw  into  the  shade  and  He  unnamed  and  unnoted  among  the  rustics  and  hinds  of  Warwick,  from  whom 
he  went  forth  and  to  whom  he  returned  ? 

It  pleases  me  to  know  that  Mr.  Godwin  has  kept  an  open  nature  and  a 
youthful  sensibility  to  lovely  things  ;  that  the  often  withering  work  of  a  journal- 
ist's life  and  the  abstracting  labor  of  a  publicist,  have  not  shut  him  from  the 
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full  enjoyment  of  the  exquisite  and  tender  influences  of  nature.  Only  last  year 
Mr.  Godwin  wrote  the  charming  and  unpremeditated  letter  from  wliich  I  have 
quoted,  and  in  which  I  read  the  following  natural  and  fresh  description  of  a  bath 
in  the  Avon  : 

It  was  a  fancy  of  mine,  after  leaving  the  church,  that  we  should  take  a  swim  in  the  same  gentle  stre.Tm 
in  which,  doubtless,  the  youthful  poet  had  many  times  stretched  his  limbs.  Accordingly  we  sought  a  retired 
spot,  some  distance  from  the  village,  where,  divesting  ourselves  of  our  clothes,  we  prepared  to  try  the  cool, 
translucent  wave.  A  little  awkwardly,  just  then,  a  boat  came  by,  in  which  there  was  a  damsel,  with  her 
father  or  elder  brother,  who  compelled  us  to  hide  ourselves  quickly  behind  the  hedge.  When  the  boat  had 
passed,  I  of  course  quoted  to  my  companion,  "  Durst  thou,  Cassias,  leap  in  with  me  and  swim  to  yonder 
l>oint ;  "  for  by  this  time  neither  of  us  talked  in  any  but  heroic  lines  ;  and  again  it  was  rather  a  check  to  our 
enthusiasm,  that  as  we  stood  in  furU  upon  the  banks,  a  barge  quite  as  large,  though  not  quite  as  gay  as 
Cleopatra's,  and  filled  like  hers  with  beautiful  young  women,  was  rowed  down  the  stream.  Again  we  rushed 
to  cover,  and  stood  like  our  first  parents  among  the  trees,  till  the  enemy  had  passed.  At  last  we  plunged  in, 
and  had  a  glorious  buffet  of  it,  the  physical  excitement  of  the  swim  being  greatly  heightened  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  this  same  current  had  often  borne  along  the  body  of  the  great  poet— both  boy  and  man. 
Nor  was  it  among  the  least  of  my  enjoyments  that  day  that,  while  I  was  thus  floating  and  musing,  there  rose 
up  from  the  neighboring  meadows  a  skylark— the  first  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard — who,  as  he  ascended,  poured 
from  his  little  bre.ist  a  perfect  rain  of  delicious  melodies,  till  he  and  his  strain  alike  were  lost  in  the  heavens. 
Shelley's  exquisite  lines  came  to  my  mind  at  once,  and  I  repeated  them  to  myself  as  I  was  dressing,  thinking 
them  and  the  incident  itself  a  not  unworthy  part  of  ray  visit  to  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare* 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit. 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart. 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest, 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire 
The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  surging  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

All  this  seems  to  me  unobtrusive  and  delightful,  and  easily  reaches  this  fine 
reflection  : 

For,  here  in  this  sweet  Avon,  with  its  smiling  fields,  its  gentle  winding  river,  and  the  sky  bending  over  it  iu 
the  tenderest  blue,  it  is  possible  to  think  of  Shakespeare  only  in  accordance  with  the  quiet  and  delicacy  of  the 
scenery  that  nourished  his  earlier  fancy.  It  is  the  poet  of  the  Sonnets,  the  creator  of  Imogen,  Perdita, 
Rosalind,  Ariel  and  Ophelia,  not  the  poet  of  Lear  and  Macbeth  and  Caliban,  that  we  associate  with  these 
peaceful  rural  sights  and  sounds — the  skylark  rising  from  the  dewy  ground  in  joyful  bursts  of  music,  not  the 
imperial  eagle,  sweeping  from  pole  to  pole,  and  fiercely  shrieking  among  the  tempests.  In  other  words,  it  is 
he  whom  Milton  described  as 

Sweetest  Shakespeare,  fancy's  child, 
Warbling  his  native  wood-notes  wild, 

that  we  find  in  Avon  ;  'A-hile  the  other  Shakespeares — for  was  he  not  a  myriad  ? — canie  out  of  his  London  life, 
amid  the  riot  and  passions  of  the  town,  and  out  of  the  gigantic  convulsions  of  English  history,  which  his  deep- 
er soul  so  faithfully  mirrored. 

I  cite  the  foregoing  phrases,  and  especially  the  first,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
freshness  and  flexibility  of  Mr.  Godwin's  mind.  One  might  suppose  them  to 
be  the  expression  of  a  hearty  young  writer.  How  much  fire  and  sportiveness 
and  delicacy  remain  to  a  man,  no  longer  counted  young  in  years,  when  he  can 
frankly  indulge  his  nature  and  joyously  butfet  the  waters  of  a  placid  stream,  and 
notice  with  exquisite  tenderness  the  little  breast  of  the  deliciously  voiced 
skylark  ! 

Mr.  Godwin  has  distinguished  himself,  not  only  as  a  journalist  but  as  an  his- 
torian and  as  an  orator.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  he  is  first  of  all  an 
orator.  That  his  political  essays  and  leading  articles  are  the  utterance  of  a 
mind  predisposed  to  the  impassioned  and  magnetic  persuasiveness  of  the 
spoken  rather  than  of  the  written  word — that  they  would  sound  even  better  than 
they  read,  and  that  but  for  the  dominance  of  the  philosophic  spirit,  the  action 
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of  the  just  mind,  always  controlling  the  persuasive  tongue  in  Mr.  Godwin's 
leading  articles  and  political  essays,  they  would  fall  under  the  classification  of 
political  and  social  orations. 

Mr.  Godwin  has  not  the  special  and  dry  temper  of  a  journalist  by  profession. 
I  shall  have  to  look  elsewhere  among  our  New  York  journalists  for  that  particu- 
lar and  exclusive  type.  When  I  read  Mr.  Godwin's  articles  on  "  Russian  De- 
velopment," or  his  "  Christmas  Thoughts,"  or  "  The  Day  we  Celebrate,"  or 
"  The  Funeral  Pageant,"  or  Ruskin,  or  "  The  Good  Lincoln,"  or  the  "  Folly  of 
Assassination,"  or  on  such  questions  as  the  "  Sickles  Tragedy  at  Washington,"  or 
"  The  Strong  Divorce  Case,"  I  seem  to  touch  a  mind  which  introduces  me  to  high 
and  honest  considerations,  and  invests  transitory  things  with  the  perennial  inter- 
est of  principles  ;  I  am  made  subject  to  the  persuasive  reasonings  of  an  un- 
bought  advocate  of  the  just,  noble,  and  pure. 

Mr.  Godwin  never  seems  to  give  the  first  place  to  persons.  Principles  have 
been  to  him  what  persons  have  been  to  Carlyle,  or  to  intense  men,  or  to  men  of 
wit.  He  has  not  an  intense  mind,  I  have  to  repeat,  but  a  mind  exceptionally 
easy  and  open  on  all  sides.  His  fine  and  inviting  narrative  of  the  origins  of 
France  and  the  dissolution  of  Roman  Power,  with  its  splendid  pageantry  of  his- 
toric events,  shows  intensity  in  but  one  direction — that  is,  in  its  steady  and  en- 
thusiastic illustration  of  .the  sacredness  of  our  common  humanity  and  the  tragic 
or  beautiful  episodes  of  its  painful  and  bloody  evolution.  But  this  grasp  and 
fervor  is  the  result  of  a  noble  and  responsive  nature  rather  than  of  intensity  of 
mind.  Henry  James  is  an  example  of  the  intense  mind  ;  his  lectures  and  his 
profound  and  vital  book,  "  Substance  and  Shadow,"  and  Carlyle's  writings,  are 
the  best  illustrations  of  an  intense  habit  of  thought.  Mr.  Godwin  belongs  rather 
to  that  order  of  mind  and  that  condition  of  intellectual  life,  of  which  Burke  in 
England  wa.s,  and  George  Sand  in  France  is  the  greatest  example — open  and 
liberal  and  comprehensive,  responsive  to  all  noble  enthusiasms,  quiescent,  if  not 
distrustful,  before  violent  and  hurried  reforms,  radical  in  principle  but  conserva- 
tive in  practice. 

Contrast  any  of  Mr.  Godwin's  writings  with  Henry  James's.  Mr.  Godwin,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  not  outside  of  or  behind  the  social  ideas  which  burst  in  such 
bold  and  racy  language  in  Henry  James's  book,  and  which  he  only  among 
Americans  seems  to  have  the  need  and  the  power  to  use  ;  but  Mr.  Godwin  is 
less  intense,  less  pushing,  less  aggressive  in  his  mind,  and  the  same  principles 
of  reform  and  the  same  discontent  with  a  tardy  social  evolution,  take  in  him  a 
more  easy  and  graduated  expression. 

Mr.  Godwin  is  not  an  image  breaker.  His  is  pre-eminently  an  orderly  and 
harmonious  intellect,  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  any  shrieking  fanaticism. 
Nothing  narrow  or  exclusive  emanates  from  him  ;  his  moral  and  intellectual 
sympathies  are  broad  and  deep,  and  have  been  fed  by  the  most  diverse  studies. 
His  mind,  which  naturally  takes  an  oratorical  expression,  becomes  warm  but  not 
heated,  and  it  habitually  expresses  itself  in  words  that  bespeak  a  sense  of  the 
grandeurs  and  dignities  to  which  the  soul  is  born.  With  what  generous  indig- 
nation he  rebuked  the  scofters  and  parasites  of  the  "exalted  and  accomplislied 
Kossuth  !  "  With  what  pomp  of  illustration  he  treated  the  question  of  Papal 
power,  and  with  what  tolerance  and  honesty  he  answered  the  question,  "  Should 
we  fear  the  Pope?"  It  is  a  characteristic  example  of  his  written  style,  and 
abounds  in  fine  rhetoric  ;  it  is  dignified  and  abundant  in  expression,  and  firmly 
placed  on  a  sufficient  foundation  of  facts. 

Mr.  Godwin  has  a  tendency  to  take  large  views.     He  is  not  a  man  of  details  ; 
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he  has  not  a  mechanical  or  business  mind.  He  is  less  local  than  any  American 
journalist.  Habitually  charging  himself  to  express  the  fundamental  and  benefi- 
cent principles  of  our  democratic  society,  he  never  seems  narrow  or  obdurate, 
or  insensible  to  the  defects  and  wants  of  our  life.  It  has  been  his  work  to 
deepen  our  sense  of  the  significance  and  worth  of  our  nationality,  and  of  the 
humane  purpose  of  our  institutions.  The  great  social  truths  of  Christianity 
have  found  in  him  an  eloquent  expounder — as  witness  his  "  Christmas  Thoughts," 
a  leading  article  published  in  the  "Evening  Post"  several  years  ago. 

Without  having  what  I  call  an  original  mind,  he  has  the  next  thing  to  it — a 
thinking  mind.  He  is  a  thinker.  Original  minds  are  not  found  among  journal- 
ists, and  but  rarely  do  the  work  of  historians,.  An  original  leading  article  would 
send  confusion  among  newspaper  readers,  and  provoke  trite  letters  of  remon- 
strance from  influential  subscribers. 

Mr.  Godwin's  rank  as  an  historian  may  be  inferred  from  the  high  apprecia- 
tion which  his  first  volume  of  the  History  of  France  has  won  from  its  readers. 
Going  over  ground  illustrated  by  the  research  and  sounding  with  the  eloquence 
of  unrivalled  French  historians,  it  loses  nothing  of  vigor  or  vividness  by  a  corii- 
parison  with  them.  It  presents  an  animated  and  bold  picture  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  old  Pagan  world,  and  the  wild  and  picturesque  aspects  of  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  great  civilizing  forces  of  Europe.  The  "Westminster  Review"  pro- 
nounced Mr.  Godwin's  interpretation  of  the  past,  wise  and  sympathetic,  his  his- 
torical judgment  sound,  and  referred  to  those  beautiful  and  fascinating  pages  of 
his  book  in  which  he  gives  a  picturesque  sketch  of  the  Druids.  These  fine 
pages,  and  those  that  hold  his  statement  of  the  advent  of  the  new  religion, 
with  which  he  closes  one  of  his  ample  chapters  of  the  pride  and  power  and  deg- 
radation of  the  heathen  world,  are  eloquent  and  noble  examples  of  his  histori- 
cal style. 

The  author  of  several  works  which  are  respected  and  admired,  he  seems  to 
share  with  Henry  James  the  neglect  of  the  reading  public.  His  "Political  Es- 
says "  are  out  of  print,  as  are  James's  Lectures  ;  his  "  Constructive  Democra- 
cy" I  have  not  been  able  to  get;  his  litde  imaginativ^e  tale,  "Vala,"  which  is  a 
delightful  child's  book,  to  be  read  with  pleasure  by  grown  people,  like  Ruskin's 
"  King  of  the  Golden  River,"  is  quite  forgotten,  and  his  "  Doctrines  of  Fou- 
rier," is  a  book  not  often  mentioned — yet  all  these  works  are  admirable  for  style, 
lucid  and  straightforward  thought,  and  progressive  and  tender  spirit. 

No  journalist  has  been  more  independent  than  Mr.  Godwin,  and  none  more 
free  from  eccentricities  of  opinion  or  hastiness  of  judgment.  He  seems  to  me 
broad  and  mature  like  a  continental  thinker,  and  one  of  the  best  types  of  the 
American.  He  should  be  classed  with  such  a  man  as  the  late  Governor  An- 
drew ;  with  such  thinkers  as  Brownson  and  James.  But  he  is  without  the  intel- 
lectual restlessness  of  the  one  or  the  purely  metaphysical  habit  of  the  other. 
The  words  talent  and  cleverness  do  not  apply  to  Mr.  Godwin.  He  is  remarka- 
ble by  his  general  ability  as  a  thinker  and  writer  ;  without  anything  like  ped- 
antry he  writes  from  a  wide  range  of  studies,  and  is  fully  equipped  for  the  great 
occasions  of  a  journalist's  pen.  His  legal,  literary,  and  historical  studies,  with- 
out overriding  his  mind,  enable  him  to  discuss  political  and  social  questions  in 
the  most  thorough  and  masterly  style.  Reading  his  articles  I  infer  that  he 
writes  from  a  full  mind  :  hence  his  ample  and  easy  phrases,  which  he  seldom  cor- 
rects, which  are  never  polished  or  chiselled,  but  wliich  are  large,  true,  and  iiexi- 
ble.  A  journalist  is  apt  to  have  what  I  understand  as  a  dry  and  thin  mind,  a 
dry  and  thin  style  ;  he  becomes  glittering  and  frosty ;  he  gives  play  to  the  iso- 
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lated  faculties  of  the  mind  :  he  has  discrimination  ;  he  lins  good  sense  ;  he 
pleases  the  legal  heads  ;  but  he  is  devoid  of  emotion,  he  is  without  heart  and 
does  not  move  the  reader.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Godwin's  leading  articles.  His 
whole  being  is  in  them — heart  and  intellect  move  together  to  find  expression 
and  to  influence  us  with  the  manly  eloquence  of  their  utterance.  His  eulogies 
of  the  good  Lincoln  and  the  noble  Andrew  are  characteristic  utterances,  beauti- 
ful, discriminating,  impressive. 

I  have  an  unreserved  appreciation  of  Mr.  Godwin's  work  and  character.  He 
seems  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  intellectual  and  social  needs  of  men. 
He  is  the  foe  of  all  forms  of  restriction,  the  advocate  of  the  peoj^le,  the  lover 
of  every  beautiful  art.  One  element  of  Parker's  aggressive  nature,  and  he 
would  have  made  the  most  eloquent  revolutionist  since  Mirabeau  ;  but,  without 
it,  he  has  been  a  receptive,  reflective,  and  sympathetic  mind,  in  the  midst  of  the 
local  fevers  and  political  violence  of  the  republic,  not  succumbing  to  the  one  or 
stimulating  the  other.  Considered  as  journalist,  lecturer,  orator,  historian,  es- 
sayist, he  has  reflected  honor  upon  his  countrymen  and  done  his  work  with  dig- 
nity and  sincerity,  avoiding  the  barren  discussions  of  the  doctrinaire  and  the 
exciting  exhortations  of  the  zealot,  neither  hammering  nor  insinuating  his  con- 
victions, but  expounding  and  illustrating  them  after  the  fashion  of  the  great 
statesman  of  the  revolution,  ambitious  only  to  give  ascendency  to  the  law  of 
love  in  the  life  of  the  States  as  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  No  mean  sarcasm, 
no  belittling  or  heartless  phrase  ever  fell  from  his  lips  or  pen.  He  has  ex- 
pressed his  disgust  of  those  recreant  Americans  who  dance  in  vulgar  attend- 
ance upon  the  titled,  and  lead  a  life  of  ostentation  abroad.  He  has  written  in- 
dignant protests  against  the  tyrannies  of  Church  and  State,  and  expressed  his 
detestation  of  ecclesiasticism  in  general ;  but  the  habitual  spirit  of  his  writings 
is  love  for  our  common  humanity,  and  steady,  enthusiastic  effort  to  secure  its 
sacred  rights.  These  things  characterize  him  as  a  noble  advocate  and  a  gener- 
ous friend. 

Eugene  Benson. 


VIOLET   EYES. 


ONE  can  never  quite  forget 
Eyes  like  yours.  May  Margaret, 
Eyes  of  dewy  violet ! 
Nothing  like  them,  Margaret, 
Save  the  blossoms  newly  born 
Of  the  May  and  of  the  Morn. 

Oft  my  memory  wanders  back 
To  those  burning  eyes  and  black, 
Whose  lieat-lightnings  once  could  move 
Me  to  passion,  not  to  love  ; 
Longer  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
Linger  those  disguised  arts, 
Which,  betimes,  a  hazel  pair 
Used  upon  me  unaware  ; 


And  the  wise  and  tender  gray — 
Eyes  wherewith  a  saint  might  pray, 
Speak  of  pledges  that  endure, 
And  of  faith  and  vigils  pure  ; 
But  for  him  who  fain  would  know 
All  the  fire  the  first  can  show, 
All  the  art,  or  friendship  fast, 
Of  the  second  and  the  last — 
And  would  gain  a  su!)tler  worth, 
Tart  of  Heaven,  part  of  Earth — 
He  these  mingled  rays  can  find 
In  but  one  immortal  kind, 
In  those  eyes  of  violet, 
In _!'<?//;' eyes,  May  Margaret! 

Edmund  C.  Stedman. 


LIGHT-HOUSES. 


Far  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep 

O'er  these  wide  shelves  my  watch  I  keep; 

A  ruddy  gem  of  changeful  light 

Bound  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night : 

The  seaman  bids  my  lustre  hail, 

And  scorns  to  strike  his  timorous  sail. 


IGHT-HOUSES  belong  to  that 
ancient  and  honorable  umily  of  safe- 
guards to  navigation,  of  which  buoys 
and  beacons  are  useful,  though  more 
unassuming  members.  But  neither 
buoys  which  float  upon  the  water  nor 
beacons  which  stand  upon  the  shore 
are  serviceable  at  night.  Then  the 
mariner,  who  would  avoid  the  shoal 
of  danger  or  enter  the  port  of  safety, 
must  be  lighted  on  his  way  ;  and  hence, 
from  time  almost  immemorial,  the 
agency  of  light  has  been  called  into 
requisition. 

At  first,  in  all  probability,  fires 
were  simply  kindled  on  the  ground, 
the  brow  of  seme  sightly  headland 
being  chosen  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
from  a  very  early  day,  towers  appear 
to  have  been  erected,  upon  the  top 
of  which  the  fires  were  kept  burn- 
ing, thus  securing  a  greater  ele- 
vation, and  consequently  a  wider 
range. 

From  a   passage   in    the    Iliad    it 


that    light-houses  existed  in 


The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  according  to  a  Tradition,   seems 

Homer's  day  at  least. 

So  to  night-wandering  sailors,  pale  with  fears, 
Wide  o'er  the  watery  waste  a  light  appears. 
Which,  on  the  far-seen  mountain  blazing  high, 
Streams  from  some  lonely  watch-tower  to  the  sky  ; 
With  mournful  eyes  they  gaze,  and  gaze  again. 
Loud  howls  the  storm,  and  drives  them  o'er  the  main. 

It  is  known  also,  that  under  the  Romans,  towers  for  the  display  of  lights  to 
seamen  were  erected  at  Ostia  and  Capreaj,  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  at 
Ravenna,  on  its  eastern  ;  and  also  at  Boulogne  and  Dover.  The  ruins  of  some 
of  these  are  said  to  remain  until  this  very  day. 

These  early  structures  were,  doubtless,  very  rude,  although  the  Pharos  of 
Alexandria,  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  was  of  marvellous  size  and 
beauty.  But  in  the  construction  of  light-houses  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  designed,  vast  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
many  of  those  of  modern  times  are  triumphs  of  engineering  skill  and  labor. 
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Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  particular  description  of  some  noted  light- 
houses which  it  is  proposed  to  give  in  this  article,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  a 
few  general  facts  and  principles  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

If  the  original  signal  lights  upon  the  sea-shore  were  only  huge  fires  built 
upon  the  ground,  the  erection  of  towers  did  not  lead  immediately  to  any  improved 
methods  of  illumination.  For  a  long  time  the  production  of  light  was  continued 
by  the  old  way,  which  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  fires  of  wood  or  coal  con- 
tained in  immense  iron  pots,  suspended  by  chains  from  the  ceiling  of  the  upper 
story.  After  a  while  torches,  dipped  in  tar,  seem  to  have  superseded  open  fires, 
and  these  in  turn  gave  v/ay  to  tallow  candles. 

The  next  step  in  advance,  and  a  great  one  it  was,  too,  was  the  introduction 
of  the  Argand  lamp,  with  animal  or  vegetable  oil  as  the  combustible.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Argand  lamp,  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  inventor,  consists  of  a 
hollow  wick  passing  between  two  metallic  cylinders,  one  within  the  other.  The 
inner  cylinder  being  open  at  the  bottom,  a  current  of  air  is  thus  allowed  to  pass 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  flame,  effecting  a  thorough  consumption  of  the  oil  and 
producing  a  maximum  of  light. 

The  introduction  of  candles  and  lamps  for  light-house  illumination  involved 
the  necessity  of  some  apparatus  for  collecting  the  rays  of  light  emitted  by  the 
flame,  and  projecting  them  outwardly  in  a  right  direction.  A  lamp  burning  by 
itself,  as  is  very  well  known,  will  throw  its  light  in  all  directions  equally.  Now 
it  is  desirable  that  the  rays  of  a  light-house  should  be  thrown  toward  the  hori- 
zon, and  not  up  into  the  region  overhead,  or  around  the  base  of  the  tower  be- 
neath. In  other  words,  that  a  horizontal  sheet  or  belt  of  light  be  produced  in 
such  a  plane  as  most  readily  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  distant  mariner. 

There  are,  in  the  main,  two  kinds  of  apparatus  designed  to  effect  this  object, 
constructed  on  two  well-known  different  optical  principles.  The  first  of  these  to 
be  applied  to  light-house  illumination  was  the  principle  of  reflection,  and  the 
apparatus  constructed  to  operate  thereupon  is  called  the  catoptric  apparatus. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  mirror. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  ray  of  light  falling  upon  an  opaque  surface  is  turned 
back  or  reflected.  Accordingly,  it  was  conceived  that  by  placing  a  reflector  of  a 
suitable  form  behind  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  its  rays  might  be  collected  and  pro- 
jected in  the  way  desired.  The  principle  of  the  ca- 
toptric apparatus  consists,  then,  of  a  lamp  placed  in 
the  focus  of  a  parabolic  reflector  made  of  silvered  metal 
(Fig.  i).  The  rays  of  light  falling  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  this  curved  mirror  are  thrown  back,  and  be- 
cause the  curve  is  that  of  a  parabola,  are  projected, 
substantially  parallel  to  each  other,  thus  forming  a 
condensed  horizontal  beam.  By  placing  several  such 
lamps  with  their  accompanying  reflectors  together,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  beam  might  be  produced  in  any 
or  all  directions,  while  no  light  would  escape,  either 
above  or  below  the  plane  of  the  observer. 

In  a  large  catopric  apparatus  the  various  lamps 
with  their  reflectors,  of  which  there  are  some- 
times as  many  as  twenty,  though  seldom  more,  are 
arranged  either  around  the  circumference  of  a  circular  frame,  in  which  case  the 
axes  of  no  two  reflectors  would  be  parallel,  but  all,  if  sufficiently  extended,  would 
meet  at  the  centre,  or  else  upon  the  sides  of  a  square  frame,  in  which  case  the 
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axes   of  all  the  reflectors  on  any  one   side  would  be  parallel  to  each  other. 
(Fig.  2.) 

The  latter  form  is  adopted  for  a  revolving 
light,  the  former  for  a  fixed  light.  By  the 
revolution  of  this  square  frame  around  its 
centre,  the  movement  being  produced  by  a 
clock-work  mechanism,  it  is  evident  that  as 
a  given  side  came  into  the  view  of  an  ob- 
server, the  amount  of  light  would  increase, 
diminishing  again  as  it  receded.  Thus,  with 
each  entire  revolution  of  the  frame,  four  dis- 
tinct appearances  of  light  would  be  occa- 
sioned, separated  by  four  brief  periods  of 
darkness  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  frame  across  the  field  of  vision. 

The  other  principle  which  has  been  put 
into  operation  in  the  illumination  of  light- 
houses, is  that  of  refraction,  and  the  peculiar 
apparatus  which  has  been  contrived  upon 
this  principle  is  of  two  kinds,  dioptric  and 
catadioptric. 

Refraction  is  the  bending  of  a  ray  of 
light  caused  by  its  passage  through  such  a 
medium  as  glass.  Water  and  some  other 
substances  have  a  similar  effect.  If  a  ray  of  light  enter  a  glass  prism  it  will 
emerge  therefrom  in  a  slightly  different  direction.  In  application  of  this 
principle,  the  dioptric  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  annular  lenses,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  the  vertical  sides  of  a  polygonal  figure,  which  rests  upon  a 
course  of  horizontal  annular  prisms  and  is  surmounted  by  a  fan-shaped  group  of 
reflectors,  the  illuminating  lamp  being  in  the  centre.  Fir;  ^ 

Such  an  annular  lens  consists  of  a  convex  cen- 
tre, around  which  a  number  of  prismatic  rings  an 
arranged,  the  edge  of  each  ring  projecting  above 
that  to  which  it  is  joined.  The  profile  of  a  section 
of  such  a  lens  mounted  in  its  frame  would  present, 
as  the  boundary  of  its  interior  surface,  a  vertical 
line,  and  for  its  outer  surface  the  arc  of  a  circle  con- 
tinued each  way  in  a  serrated  line.  (Fig  3.)  The 
complete  apparatus  would  form  a  hollow  figure 
resembling  somewhat  in  its  shape  and  proportions 
the  octagonal  lantern  of  a  street  lamp-post.  Col- 
lecting the  diverging  rays  of  the  light  at  the  centre, 
it  projects  them  outwardly  in  very  much  the  same 
way  as  the  parabolic  reflectors.  Only  with  far 
greater  eflfect,  for  in  the  former  method  much  of  Annular  Lens. 

the  light  was  actually  lost. 

The  catadioptric  apparatus  is  another  form  of  the  preceding,  intended  for 
the  purpose  of  a  fixed  light.  For  a  revolving  light,  the  other  is  used,  the  entire 
lens  being  made  to  revolve  slowly  around  the  central  flame.  This  catadioptric 
lens  consists  of  a  cylindrical  belt,  whose  plane  is  horizontal,  and  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  which  is  precisely  that  of  the  annular  lens  given  in  Fig.  3,  connected 
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with  a  series  of  annular  prisms  arranged  in  succession  above  and  below,  the 
upper  series  tapering  nearly  to  a  point,  and  the  whole  being  firmly  held  together 
by  a  slender  framework  of  brass  or  some  other  metal.  The  largest  catadioptric 
lens  is  nine  feet  in  height  and  six  in  diameter,  having  in  all  thirty-five  annular 

rings  besides  the  central  belt,  the 
whole  arranged  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
4.  From  this  the  sizes  regularly 
diminish,  being  designated  as  of  the 
first  order,  second  order,  etc.  Both 
the  dioptric  and  catadioptric  appara- 
tus were  invented  and  brought  to 
their  present  perfection  by  Fresnel, 
and  are  commonly  known  as  Fres- 
nel lenses,  fixed,  or  revolving.  This 
method  of  illumination  was  first  put 
into  operation  in  France,  in  1825, 
and  has  now  entirely  superseded  the 
catoptric  or  reflecting  apparatus  in 
all  light-houses  of  importance.  The 
illuminating  power  of  such  a  lens 
of  the  first  order  is  five  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  best  reflect- 
ing apparatus.  Of  the  more  than 
five  hundred  American  light-houses 
nearly  all  are  now  supplied  with  the 
Fresnel  lens.  Of  these,  until  lately, 
twenty-six  were  of  the  first  order, 
nineteen  of  the  second,  and  sixty- 
two  of  the  third,  while  the  balance 
were  divided  between  the  three  re- 
maining lower  orders. 
The  Argand  lamp,  used  with  a  Fresnel  lens  of  the  first  order,  has  four  con- 
centric wicks,  the  largest  being  three  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  and  pro- 
duces a  flame  six  inches  in  height.  Protection  against  the  immense  heat  thus 
generated  is  afforded  by  a  superabundant  supply  of  oil,  which  is  pumped  up 
around  the  wicks  by  clock-work,  on  the  plan  of  the  Carcel  lamp.  The  annual 
consumption  of  oil  by  a  lamp  of  this  description  is  about  eight  hundred  gal- 
lons. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  resorted  to,  to  distinguish  the  lights  in  differ- 
ent light-houses  from  each  other.  This  is  often  very  necessary,  and  the  lack  of 
it  has  sometimes  proved  fatal.  Thus,  in  1840,  a  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Scituate 
Beach,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  by  mistaking  Scituate  Harbor  light  for  the 
Boston  light,  which,  in  reality,  was  several  miles  to  the  northward.  Accord- 
ingly, by  means  already  indicated,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  lights  are  either 
fixed,  shining  with  a  steady  flame  ;  or  revolving,  the  brilliancy  gradually  in- 
creasing and  then  diminishing;  or  flashing,  emitting  sudden  bursts  of  light;  or 
intermittent,  each  appearance  being  followed  up  by  a  period  of  darkness  ;  or 
colored,  a  green  or  red  hue  being  imparted  to  tlie  rays  by  the  use  of  a  chimney 
of  colored  glass.  Sometimes,  also,  two  distinct  lights  have  been  used,  or  even 
three,  arranged  one  above  another,  or  side  by  side.  By  such  devices  as  tliese, 
the  mariner,  upon  consulting  his  cliart  and  tables,  is  enabled  readily  to  identify 
a  particular  light,  and  thus  to  determine  his  whereabouts  without  mistake. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  lime  to  substitute  other  illuminating 
agents  for  the  oils  now  in  general  use,  but  as  yet  without  success.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  electric  light,  and  possibly  gas,  may  by-and-by  be  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  but  so  far  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  have  not  been  overcome. 

The  distance  at  which  a  light  is  visible  is  called  its  range,  and  this  of  course 
depends,  other  conditions  being  favorable,  upon  its  elevation  above  the  sea.  As 
a  general  rule,  a  range  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  is  desirable,  and  to  secure  the 
latter,  a  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet  is  necessary.  Lundy  light-house  in 
Bristol  Channel,  which  rises  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  water,  has  a 
range  of  thirty  miles,  and  there  are  on  record  figures  exceeding  even  these. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said,  Tight-houses  are  structures  designed  to  ele- 
vate a  bright  light  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  its  rays  in  a  manner  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  benighted  mariner.  And  with  these  preliminary  observations 
let  us  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  more  celebrated  light-houses  of  the 
world. 

The  most  ancient  light-house  of  which  authentic  history  furnishes  an  ac- 
count, is  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  It  received  its  name  Pharos  from  the  isl- 
and on  which  it  was  built,  and  the  word  has  become  the  not  uncommon  appella- 
tion of  all  similar  structures,  passing  into  the  French  pJiarc,  and  the  Spanish 
faro.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  nearly 
three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  is  described  as  having  been  a  square 
tower,  of  a  hard  white  stone,  with  a  height  of  three  hundred  cubits,  and  a  range 
of  three  hundred  stadia,  or  about  forty  miles.  All  historians  agree  in  the  state- 
ment that  its  cost  was  upward  of  eight  hundred  talents. 

The  architect  was  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  and  it  is  related  by  Lucian  that  upon 
the  completion  of  the  tower  he  cut  his  own  name  in  deep  letters  upon  the  stones. 
Lest,  however,  this  should  oftend  the  king,  he  smeared  the  inscription  over  with 
mortar,  upon  which,  after  it  had  sufficiently  hardened,  he  cut  the  king's  name. 
While  the  latter  lived  the  deception  lasted  to  please  his  vanity,  but  gradually  the 
mortar  crumbled  in  the  lapse  of  time,  until  at  last  it  entirely  disappeared,  and 
with  it  of  course  the  inscription  which  it  bore.  But  the  obliteration  of  this  name 
was  the  revelation  of  the  architect's,  whose  memory  was  thus  revived,  and  whose 
fame  became  as  enduring  as  the  rock  itself.  We  may  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
legend,  but  we  cannot  overlook  its  moral.  How  many  of  the  prominent  names 
of  earth's  history  are  written  on  perishable  things  !  The  Pharos  of  Alexandria 
stood  for  some  sixteen  centuries,  but  has  now  entirely  disappeared. 

Another  celebrated  light-house  of  more  modern  construction,  although  in  this, 
the  closing  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  becoming  somewhat  venerable, 
is  the  Tour  du  Cordouan,  situated  on  an  extensive  ledge  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
at  the  outlet  of  the  Garonne,  and  about  two  leagues  distant  from  Bordeaux.  It 
was  built  by  the  French  architect  Louis  de  Foix,  and  though  commenced  in 
1584  was  not  completed  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  the  follow- 
ing century.     It  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  architecture 

The  tower  proper,  having  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet,  and  a 
diameter  at  the  base  of  fifty,  rises  from  a  circular  platform  of  solid  stone  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  sixteen  high  from  the  level  of  the 
ledge  on  which  it  stands.  Its  interior  is  divided  into  three,  or  more  correctly, 
into  four  stories,  with  a  cellar  and  fresh  water  cistern  under  all.  The  first  or 
basement  story  is  divided  into  two  apartments,  and  appears  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  storage.  The  next  floor  above  contained  the  so-called  apartments  of 
the  king,  comprising  a  vestibule  and  a  grand  saloon  with  side  rooms  and  other 
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conveniences.  The  third  story  was  occupied  by  a  lofty  chapel  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  in  which  mass  was  said  whenever  circumstances  permitted  the  attendance 
of  an  officiating  priest.  This  chapel  was  subsequently  adorned  with  busts  of 
French  Kings  and  of  the  architect,  and  with  a  Latin  inscription  setting  forth  an 
account  of  the  tower.  The  fourth  story  was  also  covered  by  a  dome,  and  above 
all  was  erected  the  lantern,  wherein  the  light  was  for  a  long  time  produced  by 
an  open  fire  in  a  large  chafing  dish.  A  spiral  staircase  in  the  wall  afforded  com- 
munication between  the  different  floors. 

The  whole  structure  was  exceedingly  ornate,  and  an  object  of  the  greatest 
admiration,  when  completed.  Statues,  cornices,  pillars  and  pinnacles  lent  their 
embellishments  to  its  exterior,  and  its  apartments,  as  has  been  seen  -already, 
were  adapted  for  pleasure  rather  than  utility.  The  keepers'  quarters  were  ar- 
ranged around  the  base  of  the  tower  upon  the  outside,  protected  from  the  waves 
by  a  massive  and  lofty  parapet  which  encircled  the  platform  at  its  edge. 

In  1717  the  lantern  was  found  to  be  so  injured  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  that  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  remove  it,  and  the  room  below  was  used  in  its  place. 
But  this  lowering  of  the  light  so  diminished  its  range,  that  ten  years  after  a  new 
lantern  was  constructed,  to  the  ceiling  of  which  an  immense  reflector,  in  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  cone,  was  affixed  by  its  base.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  instance  of  the  introduction  of  any  reflecting  apparatus  for  light-house 
purposes. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  also  that  the  first  Fresnel  lens  was  placed  upon  this 
tower  by  its  inventor  in  1823.  The  patient  waiting  of  the  faithful  monitor  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  did  not  then  go  unrewarded. 

The  Eddystone  light-house,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  in  the 
modern  series,  takes  its  name  from  the  ledge  which  it  marks,  about  fourteen 
miles  off  Plymouth,  in  the  English  Channel.  The  Eddystone  rocks,  so  called 
from  the  eddying  currents  of  which  they  are  the  centre,  are  a  group  of  sharp  jag- 
ged gneiss  ledges,  which  project  above  the  water  at  low  tide,  like  so  many  grim 
teeth,  ready  to  craunch  their  prey.  Nothing  could  wear  an  appearance  more 
formidably  threatening  to  the  navigator  than  the  Eddystone.  Lying  directly  in 
the  track  of  all  channel  vessels  bound  either  out  or  in,  they  were  the  remorse- 
less confederates  of  every  storm,  and  their  wrecks  might  be  counted  by  the 
score. 

As  early  as  1696,  the  attention  of  one  Henry  Winstanley,  a  gentleman  of  the 
county  of  Essex,  was  turned  to  the  question  of  the  possible  erection  of  a  light- 
house on  this  dangerous  reef,  and  having  obtained  necessary  authority  from  the 
government,  he  undertook  the  task.  Mr.  Winstanley  possessed  a  very  eccentric 
genius,  the  marks  of  which  were  exhibited  at  his  residence  at  Littlebury.  It  is 
related,  for  instance,  that  on  entering  a  particular  room  of  his  house,  the  visitor 
would  notice  an  old  slipper  lying  on  the  floor.  Carelessly  giving  it  a  kick  out 
of  the  way,  behold  the  stark  figure  of  a  ghost  would  spring  up  from  beneath, 
much  to  his  consternation.  Whoever  sat  down  in  a  certain  comfortable-looking 
and  inviting  chair  in  another  apartment,  would  suddenly  find  himself  in  the  vig- 
orous grasp  of  its  arms,  which  had  thrown  themselves  about  him,  and  from 
which  extrication  was  possible  only  through  the  help  of  the  inventor.  There 
was  also  a  rural  seat  in  an  arbor  upon  the  grounds,  which  was  so  contrived  as  to 
fling  the  unfortunate  individual  who  presumed  to  occupy  it,  plump  into  the  water 
of  a  canal  which  flowed  hard  by. 

These  eccentricities  were  somewhat  evident  in  the  tower  which  Mr.  Win- 
stanley designed  and  built  on  the  Eddystone  rocks  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
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century.  The  vague  accounts  which  are  preserved  of  it,  picture  it  as  singularly 
fantastic  in  shape  and  finish  ;  and  it  only  stood  for  a  few  years,  being  carried 
away  in  a  storm  in  1703.  The  builder,  who  had  only  gone  out  to  visit  it  the  day 
before  the  storm  came  on,  and  the  keepers,  perished  in  the  overthrow.  It  will 
interest  those  who  are  fond  of  noting  remarkable  coincidences,  to  know  that  a 
model  of  this  light-house,  which  stood  in  Mr.  Winstanley's  house  in  Essex,  two 
hundred  miles  away,  fell  to  the  ground  on  the  very  same  night,  and  was  broken 
to  pieces. 

Another  light-house,  on  an  improved  plan,  was  immediately  built  on  tlie  same 
spot,  but  being  largely  of  wood,  was  destroyed  by  fire  after  standing  some  fifty 
years.  Thus  was  prepared  the  way  for  that  final  and  permanent  structure,  which 
established  the  fame  of  its  architect,  John  Smeaton,  as  an  engineer,  and  has 
served  as  a  model  ever  since  in  all  undertakings  of  its  kind.  It  is  tower-shaped, 
the  bole  of  an  oak  serving  as  its  pattern,  and  stone  as  its  material.  The  entire 
height  of  the  masonry  is  seventy-seven  feet,  above  which  rises  the  lantern.  The 
sides  slope  by  a  curved  line  from  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  twenty-si.x  feet,  to 
one  immediately  under  the  coping  of  fifteen  feet.  The  interior  is  divided  into 
four  floors.  The  first  light  was  exhibited  in  August,  1759,  just  three  years,  nine 
weeks,  and  three  days  from  the  time  that  the  work  was  begun.  Having  now 
maintained  its  hold  upon  the  rock  for  over  a  century,  it  may  be  safely  regarded 
as  a  permanent  structure. 

Another  noted  light-house  is  that  on  Bell  Rock,  an  extensive  sandstone  ledge 
in  the  North  German  ocean,  opposite  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  and  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  Scottish  coast.  The  story  runs  that  certain  benevolent 
abbots  on  the  neighboring  mainland  once  placed  a  bell  upon  this  treacherous 
ledge,  so  arranged  as  to  be  rung  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  A  roving  pirate, 
however,  who  entertained,  for  some  reason,  a  grudge  against  one  of  the  abbots, 
cut  the  chains  that  held  the  bell,  so  that  it  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Only  one  year 
later  this  ungodly  pirate  was  driven  on  this  same  coast  in  a  merciless  gale,  and 
listening  in  vain  for  the  friendly  notes  of  warning  which  his  own  hands  had 
silenced,  his  vessel  was  stranded  on  the  rock,  and  he,  with  most  of  his  crew, 
was  drowned.  The  legend  is  preserved  in  one  of  Southey's  minor  poems,  en- 
titled, "  Inchcape  Rock." 

Whether  the  name  Bell  Rock  has  sprung  from  this  legend,  or  has  grown  out 
of  the  natural  resemblance  of  the  cap  of  the  rock  to  a  bell,  is  yet  a  disputed 
point.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  stands  the  rock,  and  upon  it,  since  1810,  a  noble 
light-house,  the  work  of  Robert  Stevenson. 

Bell  Rock  light-house  closely  resembles  the  Eddystone,  except  that  it  is  some 
twenty-five  feet  higher,  and  has  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  forty-two  feet.  The 
narrative  of  its  construction  is  of  exceeding  interest,  even  though  going  into 
most  minute  details.  Three  years  were  occupied  in  the  work,  and  the  cost  was 
about  ^60,000.  On  the  night  of  the  first  exhibition  of  its  light,  February  i, 
18 1 1,  a  fearful  storm  arose,  which  tested  the  strength  of  the  structure  pretty 
severely,  much  to  the  uneasiness  of  its  inexperienced  inmates.  On  this  occasion 
the  waves  rose  to  a  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  tlie  tower  vibrated  under  the 
shocks  very  perceptibly.  Sir  Walter  Scott  visited  the  light-house  in  July,  1S14, 
and  wrote  in  the  album  of  the  keepers  the  beautiful  lines  which  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  this  article. 

Another  noted  light-house  is  that  of  Skerryvore,  marking  a  ledge  of  rocks 
of  that  name  off"  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  This  was  built  by  Alan  Steven- 
son, a  son  of  Robert.     It  much  resembles  the   Bell  Rock  structure,  except  that 
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it  is  considerably  higher,  and  has  twice  as  many  rooms  in  its  interior.     Its  erec- 
tion occupied  five  years,  and  cost  about  _;^8o,ooo. 

But  the  most  interesting  light-house  to  American  readers,  and  one,  which  for 
imjDortance  of  location,  strength  and  durability,  excellence  of  workmanship, 
and  difficulties  of  construction,  is  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  is 
that  of  Minot's  Ledge  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Minot's  Ledge  is  a  dangerous  reef  about  one  and  a  half  miles  off  Cohasset, 
and  almost  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  passing  between  Boston  and  South- 
ern ports.  Any  ship  attempting  to  enter  Boston  harbor,  from  the  northward 
even,  would,  with  a  wind  blowing  on  shore,  be  in  danger  of  driving  upon  this 
ledge,  which  is  uncovered  only  for  a  few  moments  at  extreme  low  tide. 

In  1847  the  Government  at  Washington  made  an  appropriation  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  light-house  here.     The  plan  adopted  was  for  a  support  of  iron  pillars, 
on  which,  at  the  height  of  fifty-five  feet,  should  be  built  a  substantial  house  of 
Fig.  s.  one   room   for   the   use   of  the   keepers. 

Above  all  was  to  be  mounted  the  lantern 
(Fig.  5).  The  pillars  were  eight  in  num- 
ber, of  wrought  iron,  forming,  when 
erected  upon  the  rock,  into  which  they 
were  sunk  some  five  feet,  an  octagonal 
frame.  There  was  a  central  one  in  ad- 
dition. These  posts,  which  were  ten 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  were 
braced  together  in  the  most  thorough 
manner.  The  first  light  upon  this  tower 
was  shown  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  '^'^<^1  '^ 
stood  until  swept  away,  with  its  keepers, 
by  a  terrible  gale  in  1851. 

The  work  of  replacing  this  ill-fated 
structure  with  one  of  more  substantial 
character,  was  immediately  entered  upon, 
and  the  first  blow  upon  the  ledge  was  struck  at  sunrise,  July  i,  1855.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  the  work  of  excavating  a  circular  hole  in  the  solid  rock, 
having  an  uneven  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  foundation  blocks  of 
the  tower.  Owing  to  the  very  brief  periods  each  day  when  the  rock  was  bare 
and  accessible  to  the  workmen,  the  labor  of  preparing  this  foundation  bed  was 
very  slow.  Only  one  hundred  and  thirty  hours  of  work  were  done  in  the  six 
months  of  1855,  and  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  hours  during  the  whole 
of  the  year  following;  and  it  was  not  until  July,  1857,  that  the  first  stone  was 
laid.  Only  three  had  been  added  to  this  number  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
difficulties  of  this  stage  were  immense,  but  ingenuity  and  perseverance  overcame 
them  all.  During  1858,  six  entire  courses  were  laid,  and  in  1859  twenty-six 
more,  bringing  the  walls  up  to,  and  beyond  the  first  floor.  Every  block  of  stone 
which  entered  into  the  structure,  and  there  were  in  all  one  thousand  and  seventy- 
nine,  was  cut  and  dressed  at  the  government  yard  on  shore,  and  brought  ofi"  to 
the  ledge  in  boats.  These  blocks  were  thoroughly  dovetailed  together,  and  the 
several  courses  fastened  to  each  other  by  heavy  wrought-iron  dowels,  which  is 
the  first  complete  course,  though  the  third  from  the  bottom  of  the  excavation. 
These  particulars  are  interesting  because  in  general  they  are  true  of  the  Eddy- 
stone,  Bell  Rock,  and  Skerryvore  light-houses,  which  have  already  been  described. 
The  principles  of  construction  are  much  the  same  in  all. 
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Tlie  total  height  of  the  Minot's  Ledge  light-house,  as  it  now  stands,  is  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  feet.  Its  diameter  at  the  base  is  thirty  feet.  The  diame- 
ter diminishes  gradually  to  the  top,  the  line  of  its  side  being  straight,  however, 
and  not  curved. 

If  now  tlie  readers  of  this  article  will  give  their  consent,  we  will  inspect 
this  light-house  in  person.  The  adventure  is  by  no  means  perilous,  just  enough 
exciting  to  be  attractive  and  full  of  interest,  while  the  writer's  vivid  recollection 
of  a  visit  made  to  it  in  the  summer  of  1868,  will  enable  him  to  act  as  guide 
without  drawing  upon  imagination. 

Supposing  that  we  stand  on  the  Cohasset  or  North  Scituate  shore,  looking 
off  we  shall  see  the  light-house  rising,  to  all  appearance,  directly  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, some  distance  away.  We  may  reach  it  by  calling  into  requisition  one  of  the 
numerous  fishing  boats  that  ride  at  their  buoys  in  a  sheltered  cove  hard  by.  A 
brisk  sail  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  before  what  seems  to  be  only  a  moderate 
breeze,  brings  us  under  the  lee  of  the  massive  tower.  Here,  however^  we  find 
that  there  is  considerably  more  of  a  sea  than  we  had  at  starting — more  than 
will  allow  our  boat,  staunch  and  strong  as  she  is,  to  come  alongside  of  the  lad- 
der, which,  clinging  to  the  wall,  rises  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  door  of  en- 
trance forty  feet  above  the  water.  It  would  not  be  safe  either  for  us  or  for  our 
boat  to  attempt  to  land  directly  upon  this  ladder,  as  we  might  easily  do  if  the  sea 
was  calm.  So  our  boatman  keeps  off  a  little  until,  passing  under  a  long  rope 
which  runs  from  an  iron  staple  high  up  on  the  tower  to  a  spar  buoy  a  few  fath- 
oms away,  he  swings  round  and  makes  fast  his  own  line  thereto.  And  now  we 
find  that  the  wind  is  blowing  hard  and  that  our  boat  tosses  about  very  consider- 
ably. Looking  up,  with  our  hands  to  our  hats,  we  see  two  men  standing  in  the 
doorway  in  the  act  of  lowering  an  arm-chair  by  means  of  a  tackle.  One  by  one, 
taking  our  seats  in  this  chair,  we  are  hoisted  a  few  feet  until  we  can  swing  over 
toward  the  ladder,  which,  after  one  or  two  fruitless  attempts,  we  succeed  in  grasp- 
ing, and  then  climb  by  the  nearly  forty  rounds  to  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
where  the  keepers  wait  ready  with  a  helping  hand. 

Entering  this  door  we  find  ourselves  standing  in  a  circular  room,  upon  the 
first  of  the  seven  floors  which  divide  the  interior.  This  apartment,  which  is 
used  as  a  store-room,  is,  like  the  floor  immediately  above  it,  thirteen  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  seven  in  height.  The  floor  is  of  stone,  and  the  walls  are  white- 
washed. A  window  opening  opposite  the  door  looks  out  upon  the  broad  ocean. 
The  structure  is  solid  up  to  the  floor  of  this  room,  save  a  deep  cylindrical  well 
in  the  centre,  to  hold  fresh  water,  having  a  capacity  of  two  thousand  gallons. 
On  one  side  is  a  huge  bunker  for  wood  and  coal.  Supplies  of  water  and  fuel 
are  brought  from  the  land  once  a  year.  The  remaining  space  is  occupied  with 
chests,  barrels,  buckets,  ropes,  and  all  manner  of  articles  for  which  use  would 
occur  in  such  a  place. 

Mounting  the  steep  and  narrow  stairway,  which  clings  tenaciously  to  the 
wall,  we  emerge  into  the  second  room,  which  is  the  kitchen.  This  we  do  not 
need  to  be  told,  however  ;  for  a  wash-sink,  spacious  pantries  standing  against  the 
wall,  a  comm.on  cooking  stove  with  its  familiar  funnel,  and  above  all  the  tempt- 
ing smell  and  sight  of  two  loaves  of  gingerbread  just  out  of  the  oven,  unite  to 
proclaim  the  fact.  Everything  is  scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  although  female 
fingers  have  nothing  to  do  anywhere  within  these  walls. 

Up  again  into  the  third  and  fourth  rooms,  which  are  furnished  with  cot  beds, 
comfortable  chairs,  and,  in  the  case  of  one,  with  a  table,  whereon  lies  a  register, 
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in  which  we  are  requested  to  sign  our  names.     Not  being  Walter  Scotts  we  will 
forbear  any  attemj^ts  at  poetry. 

A  fourth  flight  of  stairs  brings  us  into  the  oil  room,  the  fifth  in  number. 
Here  touch  and  odor  are  decidedly  greasy.  Against  the  wall  stand  in  a  row  six 
copper  tanlcs,  having  each  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  ten  gallons.  Cans, 
travs.  and  various  other  utensils  peitaining  to  the  lantern  are  lying  around,  in- 
timating to  what  we  are  coming. 

Fig.  6.  Still  another  flight  of  stairs  we 

ascend,  and  come  out  upon  the  sixth 
floor  into  the  watch-room,  which  is 
indeed  the  parlor  of  the  establish- 
ment. A  table  and  chairs,  with 
book-shelves  and  some  books  and 
papers,  lend  to  it  a  cosy  appearance. 
A  narrow  door  invites  us  outside, 
and  after  resting  a  moment  we  ac- 
cept the  invitation,  and  find  our- 
selves upon  the  lower  of  the  two 
balconies  shown  in  the  picture. 
(Fig.  6.)  Holding  our  hats  with  one 
hand,  and  grasping  the  railing  with 
the  other,  we  pause  to  survey  the 
scene  which  stretches  grandly  away 
on  every  side.  Here  to  the  south 
is  the  cove  from  which  we  started. 
Following  the  coast  along  to  the 
northward,  the  eye  rests  first  upon 
the  white  walls  and  many  windows 
of  the  Glades  House,  lying  right  be- 
tween us  and  the  now  declining 
sun  ;  then  leaping  over  Cohasset 
harbor,  it  moves  along  that  rocky 
and  abrupt  coast  over  which  winds 
the  far-famed  "Jerusalem  Road," 
with  its  numerous  and  tasteful  cot- 
tages and  its  not  unfrequent  and 
very  popular  hotels.  Still  turning 
the  eye,  the  Rockland  House  comes 
into  view,  and  then  tlic  long  low 
sandy  outline  of  Nantucket  Beach, 
until,  using  Boston  Light  and  the 
Brewsters,  ten  miles  away,  as  step- 
ping stones,  we  cross  in  our  survey 
to  the  north  shore,  passing  over 
Nahant  to  the  blue  extremity  of 
Cape  Ann,  just  visible  across  the 
broad  bay.  At  this  point  we  strike 
the  ocean,  and  nothing  now  breaks 
the  monotony  of  the  sparkling 
waves,  except  it  be  some  distant  sail,  until  we  complete  the  circuit  and  the  eye 
rests  once  more  upon  the  Hazard  rocks  irom  which  we  started. 
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Stepping  back  into  the  watch-room,  we  mount,  by  another  stairway,  to  what 
is  in  reality  tlie  summit  of  the  tower.  Crowned  by  a  spacious  and  lofty  roof  of 
glass,  it  constitutes  the  light-room,  the  seventh  and  the  last.  Here  is  the  illumi- 
nating apparatus  itself,  whose  friendly  service  to  the  mariner  it  is  the  object  of 
all  this  massive  jDile  of  masonry  to  insure.  From  the  explanations  which  have 
been  already  given  the  reader  is  prepared  to  understand  its  character,  when  he 
is  told  that  it  is  a  catadioptric  apparatus  of  the  second  order.  That  is,  to  re- 
peat, there  is  an  Argand  lamp  with  three  concentric  wicks  and  a  clock-work 
mechanism  beneath.  Set  in  the  centre  of  a  Fresnel  lens,  like  that  represented 
in  figure  4,  on  page  240,  only  one  size  smaller,  the  whole  producing  a  fixed 
light  visible  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  All  this  we  are  told,  or  else 
see  for  ourselves,  as  we  stand,  five  of  us,  with  room  for  as  many  more,  within  the 
lens  around  the  lamp.  Also  that  the  lens  was  made  by  Henri  Lepante,  of  Paris, 
the  whole  apparatus  costing  about  $10,000.  Also,  that  lard  oil  is  used  for  illu- 
mination, and  that  the  lamp  consumes  about  three  gills  and  a  half  an  hour, 
while  lighted.  Stepping  out,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  second  balcony,  which 
opens  from  the  floor  of  the  lantern,  we  descend  to  the  watch-room,  where  we 
are  enabled  to  gather  a  few  further  facts  by  conversation  with  the  keepers. 

Of  these,  there  are  four,  one  being  the  head,  and  the  others  assistants. 
Three  are  on  duty  all  the  time.  Each  keeper  has  one  week  off  in  four,  when  he 
is  allowed  to  go  ashore.  The  head  keeper  receives  $1,000  a  year  and  the  assist- 
ants $550  each,  together  with  fuel,  lights,  and  house  accommodation  on  the  gov- 
ernment premises  at  Cohasset  for  their  families,  if  they  have  any.  This  seems 
none  too  large,  considering  the  isolation  of  the  life  they  lead,  its  inconveniences 
and  possible  dangers.  In  the  heaviest  storms  the  spray  is  said  to  dash  com- 
pletely over  the  lantern,  enveloping  it  often  for  many  seconds,  and  at  such  times 
the  structure  seems  to  tremble  under  the  violence  of  the  waves.  Communica- 
tion with  the  shore  is  then,  of  course,  impossible,  and  weeks  have  elapsed  dur- 
ing which  no  one  could  leave  or  approach  the  light-house. 

The  lamp  is  lighted  at  sundown  and  extinguished  at  sunrise,  and  while  burn- 
ing is  constantly  under  the  close  supervision  of  one  of  the  keepers,  the  night 
being  divided  for  this  purpose  into  three  watches.  By  day  as  well,  the  tower 
looms  up  cold  and  grey  from  its  ocean  bed,  a  most  conspicuous  beacon.  Indeed, 
the  navigators  of  New  England's  rock-bound  coast  find  in  it  what  the  people  of 
God  found  during  their  desert  wanderings,  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire  by 
night,  to  guide  them  on  their  uncertain  way. 

But  we  must  not  linger,  even  in  this  interesting  place,  and  with  our  descent 
from  the  tower  to  the  impatient  boat  below,  this  brief  and  very  imperfect 
sketch  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 

We  cannot  go  away,  however,  without  bearing  with  us  one  or  two  reflections, 
suggested  by  what  has  been  seen  and  heard.  On  the  one  hand,  how  vast  is  the 
power  of  that  majestic  element,  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  met  and  resisted  by 
such  massive  structures  as  those  which  we  have  been  considering.  And  on  the 
other,  how  admirable  is  that  benevolence  which  has  suggested,  that  genius 
which  has  devised,  and  that  persevering  skill  which  has  constructed  the  light- 
house as  a  safeguard  to  navigation.  And  finally  as  we  picture  the  darksome 
tempest,  and  solicitously  follow,  in  mind,  the  imperilled  sailor,  let  us  not  forget 
Him  who  rules,  even  in  these  wild  scenes,  and  whose  kind  care,  as  nothing  else 
can  ever  be,  is  the  security  of  all  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  do  busi- 


ness ni  great  waters. 


Edward  Abeott. 
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A  Novel. — Part  Second. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE     GREAT     BANNER. 

THE  days  had  come  when  the  "blood-red  blossom  of  war"  bloomed  upon 
our  fields,  and  the  tocsin  was  loudly  summoning  her  laborers  to  reap  the 
harvest  which,  sown  by  anarchy  and  oppression,  is  in  the  divine  order  of  events 
to  be  gathered  into  the  garners  of  peace  and  widest  liberty. 

The  stern  echo  of  this  cry  had  jarred  discordantly  upon  Vaughn's  bridal  joy, 
and  he  had  answered  it  with  his  wealth,  his  influence,  his  earnest  wishes.  Him- 
self he  had  withheld,  for  he  had  said  he  was  no  more  his  own,  but  Neria's. 
Now,  however,  as  devotees  will  give  to  God  the  heart  that  earth  has  brokefi, 
Vaughn  was  ready  to  offer  to  his  country  the  life  that  love  had  wrecked. 

The  next  day  after  his  decisive  interview  with  Neria  he  applied  for  a  com- 
mission as  colonel,  volunteering  to  raise  and  equip  the  color  company  of  a  new 
regiment  at  his  own  expense. 

Pending  the  answer  to  this  application,  Vaughn  busied  himself  in  setting  his 
affairs  in  order,  witli  the  same  solemn  tenderness  with  which  a  man  who  feels 
his  death  at  hand,  will  care  for  the  welfare  of  those  he  loves  and  must  leave 
behind.  Heedful  even  of  Neria's  fantasy,  as  he  deemed  it,  he  sent  for  Chloe  to 
his  study,  and  closely  questioned  her  touching  her  nocturnal  rambles  ;  without, 
however,  telling  her  how  he  had  heard  of  them. 

The  old  negress  appeared  at  first  utterly  stolid,  but  when  pressed  for  the 
motive  to  her  curious  pantomime  with  the  toad,  she  mumbled  some  broken  sen- 
tences implying  that  she  had  been  working  a  charm  for  the  benefit  of  her  own 
health,  and  that  to  preserve  its  efficacy  this  cliarm  must  remain  a  secret. 

The  explanation  seemed  to  Vaughn  very  consistent  with  the  superstition 
and  secretiveness  of  the  negro  character,  and  he  contented  liimself  with 
warning  Chloe  that  such  exposure  to  night  air  and  damps  was  far  more  likely 
to  injure  than  to  benefit  her  health,  and  desiring  that  she  should  in  future  omit 
them.  He  further  informed  her  that  he  was  about  to  leave  home  for  some  time, 
and  inquired  if  she  would  prefer  remaining  at  Bonniemeer,  subject,  of  course,  to 
Mrs.  Vaughn's  pleasure,  or  be  placed  with  Mrs.  Rhee  at  Carrick.  Whichever 
home  she  selected,  however,  Vaughn  decisively  forbade  any  private  communica- 
tion between  the  two,  and  sternly  desired  the  old  woman  to  understand  that  no 
messages  from  Mrs.  Rhee  to  Miss  Vaughn  were  to  be  delivered,  whatever  might 
be  the  urgency  of  the  housekeeper's  entreaties. 

Chloe  turned  up  her  head,  and  gave  Vaughn  one  of  her  wicked  sidelong  looks. 
So  forcil)ly  did  the  action  remind  Jiim  of  some  ill-omened  bird,  some  crafty 
raven  who  had  learned  a  secret  of  sin  nnd  sliame,  and  only  waits  the  fitting 
moment  to  prate  it  in  the  ears  that  last  should  hear  it,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
a  smile. 

'"Pears  nat'ral  'nough,  arter  all,  dat  Miss  'Nita  like  to  hab  missy  Franc 
come  see  her  odd  times,"  began  she  ;  but  Vaughn,  no  longer  smiling,  raised  a 
finger. 
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"  Hu5h,  woman  !  "  said  he,  sternly.  "  If  you  speak  of  what  is  forbidden,  I 
shall  know  that  you  are  crazy,  and  send  you  to  a  mad-house." 

"  Lors,  mas'r,  it  be  you  dat's  mad,  not  me,"  replied  the  old  woman,  with  such 
simplicity  tliat  Vaughn  remained  uncertain  whether  she  had  understood  him  or 
not,  and  after  ascertaining  that  slie  preferred  remaining  at  Bonniemeer,  con- 
tented himself  with  placing  a  considerable  present  in  her  hand,  and  charging 
her,  in  a  kind  but  authoritative  manner,  to  remember  his  injunctions. 

Chloe  mumbled  thanks  ;  and  with  a  promise  of  compliance,  shuffled  away, 
pausing  with  the  door  in  her  hand  to  once  more  glance  sidelong  at  her  master, 
and  mutter  in  her  own  barbarous  dialect  some  unintelligible  phrase. 

"  I  wish  she  had  chosen  to  go,  but  I  cannot  turn  her  out,  and  I  believe  she 
is  harmless,"  said  Vaughn,  as  the  door  closed  ;  and  then,  dismissing  the  unpleas- 
ing  subject  from  his  mind,  he  turned  to  more  important  matters.  The  manage- 
ment of  his  large  property  he  continued  in  the  hands  of  Jones,  Brown,  and 
Robinson,  the  hereditary  advisers  of  his  house  ;  but  for  a  personal  and  confiden- 
tial adviser  in  any  difficulty,  Vaughn  recommended  Neria  to  apply  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, whose  talents  as  a  business  man  were  undeniable,  and  whose  interest  in  the 
concerns  of  his  kinsman's  family  was  not  to  be  doubted,  although  occasionally 
shown  in  a  somewhat  unadvised  manner. 

Neria  acquiesced  in  everything,  listened  patiently  to  her  husband's  minute 
directions  and  council,  and  opposed  none  of  his  arrangements,  not  even  the 
primary  one  of  leaving  home.  Indeed,  since  the  hour  when  the  decisive  though 
involuntary  expression  of  her  distaste  for  his  love  had  so  wounded  Vaughn's 
heart,  Neria  had  grown  timid,  silent,  and  pre-occupied  ;  brooding,  not  as  her 
husband  bitterly  told  himself,  over  the  untoward  fate  that  had  bound  her,  past 
release,  to  his  side,  but  perplexing  herself  afresh  over  the  yet  unsolved  mysteries 
of  love,  of  her  own  life,  and  of  man's  nature. 

So  the  days  went  on,  all  flowers  and  sunshine  and  song  of  summer  birds 
upon  the  surface,  while  dead  men's  bones,  and  crawling  worms,  and  cold,  and 
dark,  lay  beneath  the  surtace.  So  with  the  great  earth  herself,  so  with  many  a 
smaller  sphere  swinging  in  a  smaller  orbit,  and  yet  indissoluble  from  the  finely 
graduated  scheme  of  the  universe.  No  Thalberg,  no  Gottschalk,  no  Listz  can 
so  endlessly  vary  his  theme  as  can  nature,  and  yet  the  foundation  of  each  va- 
riation is  the  theme  itself. 

Vaughn  received  his  commission,  and  was  busied  day  after  day  in  the  city 
with  regimental  affairs. 

At  home,  Neria  and  Francia  wrought  silently  at  the  great  silken  banner  des- 
tined to  be  borne  by  the  men  of  Carrick,  who  had  answered  to  Vaughn's 
spirited  appeal  for  their  support  and  assistance  so  unanimously  that  the  co7-ps 
d'honiieur  which  he  proposed  to  raise,  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  men 
who  had  either  grown  up  with  liim,  or  who  had  from  boyhood  looked  upon  him 
as  their  natural  leader  and  adviser. 

So  Vaughn  led  forth  the  men  of  Carrick,  and  Vaughn's  wife  and  their  wives 
remained  in  their  lonely  homes. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

MRS.    LUTTRELL. 

The  Luttrelis  were  settled  at  Cragness  after  several  delays  on  account  of 
weather  and  the  health  of  tlie  invalid  ;  and  Neria,  with  Francia,  drove  over  to 
call  upon  them. 
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Shown  into  the  library  by  Nancy  Brume,  they  found  Mrs.  Luttrell  lying  upon 
a  couch  near  the  window,  alone.  She  half  rose  to  meet  them,  but  sank  back 
with  a  murmured  apology  for  her  weakness,  and  looked  indeed  so  fragile  that 
no  apology  was  needed.  While  Francla,  always  fluent  and  at  ease,  made  talk 
upon  the  weather  and  the  debilitating  influence  of  the  first  hot  days,  Neria 
looked  at  the  invalid  with  a  painful  and  perplexed  interest. 

It  had  so  chanced  that  they  had  never  met  in  the  city,  and  Neria  found  it 
impossible  to  account  for  the  impulse  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  now  possess- 
ing her.  She  could  not  even  decide  whether  the  face  of  the  invalid  was  more 
prepossessing  or  painful  in  its  wan  loveliness. 

Tall  and  slender  in  figure  and  handsome  in  feature,  Mrs.  Luttrell  had,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  been  considered  a  beauty  ;  but  now,  her  abundant  fair  hair 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  light  and  gloss  ;  her  complexion,  from  delicate,  had  be- 
come transparently  pallid  ;  her  white  teeth  shone  ghastly  between  lips  almost 
as  white,  while  her  large  blue  eyes  had  acquired  a  singular  expression  of 
anxiety  and  terror,  a  dreamy  watchfulness,  a  weary  foreboding,  never  lost,  as  she 
listened  or  as  she  talked.  Her  slender  hands,  too,  Neria  noticed  had  assumed 
an  unnatural  pearly  whiteness  and  a  stiff  and  laborious  motion,  while  beneath 
the  nails  appeared  a  violet  tinge  instead  of  the  rose-red  hue  of  health. 

Her  manner,  too,  was  changed.  Naturally  serene  and  undemonstrative,  it 
now  was  marked  by  uncertain  flutter,  a  rapid  alternation  from  animation  to  ab- 
straction, with  frequent  lapses  into  reverie.  In  a  pause  of  the  chat,  which  even 
Francia  found  it  hard  to  sustain,  Neria  kindly  inquired  if  Mrs.  Luttrell  found 
benefit  from  the  sea  air. 

"  The  sea  air  ?"  repeated  the  invalid,  vaguely.  "  Oh,  it  makes  no  difference 
about  that."  She  stopped  with  a  frightened  start,  and  presently  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  forced  gayety : 

"  O,  I  am  doing  very  well — quite  as  well  as  I  could  expect.  The  doctor  says 
it  is  only  that  I  am  nervous." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  so  ill  ? "  asked  Francia. 

"  I  don't  know  when  it  began — I  can't  think,"  replied  Mrs.  Luttrell,  in  a  low 
voice;  and  from  the  last  word  she  seemed  to  drop  into  an  abyss  of  reverie,  so 
profound  that  neither  of  her  guests  liked  to  interrupt  it. 

Through  the  half-open  door  glided  the  figure  of  Dr.  Luttrell,  and,  although 
noiselessly,  his  wife,  who  had  lain  with  her  back  to  him,  raised  her  head  and 
moved,  so  that  she  could  see  him  ;  nor  from  that  moment  to  the  end  of  the  call 
did  her  eyes  ever  wander  from  his  face  for  more  than  a  moment.  This  fixed 
and  anxious  gaze  did  not,  however,  seem  to  embarrass  its  object,  who  never,  by 
any  chance,  returned  it,  although  he  occasionally  addressed  his  wile.  The  la- 
dies of  Bonniemeer  he  professed  himself  delighted  to  welcome,  and  hoped  they 
would  often  take  compassion  upon  Mrs.  Luttrell,  who  was  too  much  of  an  in- 
valid to  move  about  much. 

The  conversation  no  longer  lagged.  Inquiring  if  Neria  had  seen  the  sunset 
of  the  preceding  night,  Luttrell  launched  into  some  new  theories  of  atmosplieric 
effects,  solar  rays,  and  the  aurora  ;  had  some  new  discoveries  in  the  moon  to 
narrate  ;  and,  with  a  turning  toward  Francia,  closed  with  a  droll  story  of  a  far- 
mer who  must  cut  his  salt  hay  in  apogee,  and,  because  his  work  pressed,  sent 
to  Cambridge  to  request  that  apogee  might  be  put  off  a  week  or  two,  offering  to 
pay  "anything  in  reason"  for  the  accommodation.  Then  he  spoke  of  Vaughn's 
devotion  to  his  country's  cause,  and,  with  a  half  glance  toward  his  wife,  said 
tliat  "  had  he  not  a  paramount  duty  at  home,  nothing  should  deter  him  from  fol- 
,  lowing  so  fine  an  example." 


*.* 
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A  siuLIcn  impulse  drew  Neria's  eyes  to  Mrs.  Luttrell's  face  as  these  words 
were  spoken,  in  time  to  see  the  doubt,  the  terror,  the  torturing  uncertainty, 
deepening  and  deepening  in  the  great  blue  eyes,  while  they  dwelt  as  earnestly 
upon  the  speaker's  face  as  might  those  of  a  child  on  the  page  where  is  written 
a  fascinating  tale  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

Luttrell  felt  the  gaze — felt  its  expression,  too,  as  the  sudden  knitting  of  the 
brows  and  compression  of  the  lips  sufficiently  proved  ;  but  still  he  never  looked 
toward  his  wife,  never  paused  in  his  conversation,  but  presently,  as  if  uncon- 
sciously, took  a  fire-screen  from  the  table,  and,  playing  with  it  while  he  talked, 
held  it  between  his  wife  and  himself. 

The  face  of  the  invalid  grew  clouded.  She  moved  uneasily  upon  her  couch, 
closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  lay  quite  still,  as  if  gathering  strength  for  a 
struggle,  and  then  opening  them  wide,  while  all  the  power  of  her  body  seemed 
gathered  in  their  luminous  rays,  she  fixed  upon  Luttrell  a  gaze  which  pierced 
through  every  defence,  every  subterfuge — a  gaze  which,  though  it  might  drain 
the  vital  energy  of  that  delicate  organization,  could  not  fail  of  its  object.  Lut- 
trell paused  suddenly  in  what  he  was  saying,  threw  down  the  fire-screen,  and 
walked  to  the  window.  His  wife  moved  slightly,  that  she  might  still  keep  her 
eyes  upon  him. 

Neria  found  herself  oppressed  and  agitated  with  the  mystery  floating  around 
her,  and  blending  with  the  old  mystery  of  the  place,  which  had  of  late  begun  to 
haunt  her  with  a  sense  of  duty  unfulfilled.  She  glanced  at  Francia  and  rose  to 
go.  Mrs.  Luttrell  half  rose,  made  an  adieu  as  brief  as  courtesy  would  admit, 
and  sank  back.  Her  husband,  visibly  anxious  to  escape  the  room,  seized  his 
hat  and  escorted  the  ladies  to  their  carriage.  As  they  drove  down  the  hill  they 
saw  him  turn  toward  the  beach  and  stroll  away  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
several  hours  to  dispose  of,  and  is  in  no  hurry. 

"  He  won't  go  home  very  soon,  by  his  looks,"  said  Francia,  laughing,  as  she 
touched  her  ponies  with  the  whip. 

"No." 

"  How  do  you  like  Mrs.  Luttrell  ?  " 

"  She  is  very  interesting — I  pity  her. 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  She  didn't  seem  interesting  to  me ;  I  thought  her 
too  much  taken  up  with  herself,  and  dull,  like  all  sick  people.  I  like  Doctor 
Luttrell  ever  so  much,"  returned  Francia,  positively  ;  and  Neria  said,  pointing 
to  the  headland  before  them, 

"  See  the  Lion's  Head  against  the  evening  sky.     Isn't  it  grand  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  weather  became  oppressively  hot,  and  Mr.  Chilton,  forsaking  his  usual 
summer  orbit,  came  quietly  down  to  Carrick  and  took  lodgings  at  the  Mermaid's 
Cave,  Colonel  Vaughn's  absence  preventing  his  receiving  an  invitation  to  stay 
at  Bonniemeer. 

Neria  watched  the  effect  of  this  movement  upon  Francia  with  much  interest, 
for  it  had  been  too  obvious  during  the  last  few  weeks  that  some  great  anxiety 
or  doubt  had  taken  possession  of  the  child's  mind,  and  was  exerting  a  morbid 
influence  on  her  character.  Neria,.  fastidiously  delicate  in  her  fear  of  intrusion 
upon  the  personality  of  others,  asked  no  questions — refrained,  even,  from  that 
n.ute  sympathy  v,-hich  sometimes  is  more  intrusive  than  a  direct  appeal;  and 
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Francia,  for  the  first  time  in  her  hfe,  seemed  inclined  for  meditation  rather  than 
speech,  so  that,  whatever  lay  beneath  the  surface,  life  at  Bonniemeer  went  on  as 
usual.  Mr.  Chilton  was  there  much  of  his  time,  of  course,  and  seemed  quite 
sufficiently  devoted  to  his  beautiful  fiancee — all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  she 
no  longer  beamed  full  moon  upon  him,  but  had  her  hours  of  depression,  abstrac- 
tion, even  of  pettishness.  Also,  she  occasionally  appeared  with  red  eyes  and 
feverish  lips — new  symptoms  in  her  sunny  life.  The  lover  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive these  changes,  but,  question  he  never  so  tenderl}',  could  get  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  them,  and  occasionally  departed  for  Carrick  in  an  undignified 
state  of  mind,  characterized  among  children  as  "  the  sulks." 

Two  or  three  weeks  had  passed  after  this  fashion,  when,  one  morning,  as 
Neria  was  about  sending  to  Cragness  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Luttrell,  Francia  of- 
fered to  ride  over  herself 

"  Mr.  Chilton  will  be  here  soon,  I  suppose,"  suggested  Neria,  glancing  at 
her  watch.     "You  might  wait  and  have  liis  escort." 

"  It's  not  worth  while  to  delay,"  returned  Francia,  hastily.  "  He  may  not 
come  before  dinner,  and  it  will  soon  be  too  hot  to  ride.  I  will  just  go  over 
alone." 

"Very  well,  dear,"  said  Neria,  a  little  puzzled,  for  she  knew  that  Francia 
had  once  minded  neither  heat  nor  cold,  and  would  have  thought  it  little  to  wait 
hours  for  her  lover's  company. 

The  black  pcny  was  brought  round,  and  as  Francia,  settling  herself  in  the 
saddle,  glanced  toward  the  window  with  a  nod  and  smile,  Neria  was  struck  with 
the  change  a  few  weeks  had  wrought  in  her  face.  From  very  pretty  she  had 
become  lovely.  The  eyes  that  had  been  but  roadside  violets,  smiling  frankly  up 
at  every  passer,  were  of  a  sudden  violets  shyly  blooming  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  a  forest,  where  never  penetrates  the  sun  to  drink  the  dew  that  trembles  on 
their  lips — never  comes  ruder  step  or  harsher  voice  than  the  fawn's  and  the 
nightingale's. 

The  night  of  a  year  ago,  when — she  crowning  her  with  water-lilies — Fergus 
had  called  Francia  Undine,  floated  into  Neria's  memory,  and  while  she  thought, 
"  It  is  the  soul  slowly  crystallizing  in  the  midst  of  her  life  that  I  see  in  her  eyes 
to-day,"  she  sighed. 

Sighed  for  the  grief  and  the  pain 

For  the  reed  that  grows  nevermore  again 

As  a  reed  with  the  reeds  in  the  river. 

Francia  did  her  errand,  and  heard  from  Mrs.  Brume  that  the  invalid  was  no 
better — in  fact,  grew  daily  worse  ;  and,  to  the  inquiry  if  Mrs.  Vaughn  could 
send  her  anything,  or  ofier  any  service,  Nancy  replied,  with  some  hesitation, 

"  Well,  if  you  or  Miss  Vaughn  could  come  and  set  up  a  night  with  her,  I 
should  be  dreadful  glad,  for  there's  no  one  but  the  doctor  and  me,  and  we're 
pretty  near  tuckered  out.  She's  so  notional  she  won't  have  a  nuss,  though  I've 
heerd  him  offer  to  send  to  the  city  for  the  best  that's  to  be  got." 

"  Certainly  we  will  come,"  replied  Francia,  readily.  "  That  is,  I  will ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Vaughn  will,  although  she  is  not  so  strong  as  I.  One  of 
us  will  come  to-night." 

"  That's  real  clever  of  you,  now,  I  do  say.  I  didn't  expect  both  on  you, 
though  the  more  the  merrier  ;  and  you've  got  sickness  to  home,  too." 

"Yes,  poor  Chloe  does  not  grow  any  better  ;  but  Aunt  Sally  takes  good  care 
of  her,  and  Mrs.  Vaughn  sees  about  it.     Good  morning." 

"Good  day,  Miss  Franc,"  said  the  housekeeper,  and  stood  in  the  door,  one 
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skinny  hand  shading  her  eyes,  while  the  other  gathered  together  an  apron  not 
absolutely  clean,  watching  the  graceful  figure  of  the  young  girl  as  she  rode 
slowly  down  the  beach. 

"'Pears  like  there's  something  on  her  mind,"  soliloquized  she,  at  length. 
"Wonder  if  she's  hccrd — " 

Nancy  went  back  to  her  work,  and  Francia  rode  pensively  along  the  sands, 
where  now  the  noonday  heat  began  to  quiver  in  a  shimmering  cloud,  while  the 
dunes  heading  the  beach  seemed  parching  and  bleaching  to  a  ghastlier  white, 
and  the  scattered  tufts  of  beach-grass  lay  prostrate  and  wilting.  The  round 
spot  of  shade  at  the  foot  of  each  ragged  mound  crawled  slowly  nearer  to  its 
base,  and  following,  inch  by  inch,  the  fierce  sunlight  drank  up  the  dew  that  the 
night  had  pityingly  let  fall  upon  the  scorching  traces  of  yesterday's  heat. 

A  mile  from  Craeness  the  road  to  Bonniemeer  wound  in  between  two  of 
these  dunes,  and  Francia  had  already  drawn  her  pony's  rein  toward  it,  when  eye 
and  hand  were  arrested  by  the  sight  of  two  figures,  at  some  distance  up  the 
beach,  seated  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  against  which  the  female  figure 
leaned,  while  her  companion,  stretched  upon  the  sand,  rested  upon  an  elbow, 
with  his  head  so  near  her  shoulder  that,  in  that  drowsy  atmosphere,  a  speedy 
contact  seemed  inevitable. 

Francia's  eyes  were  good,  and  her  perceptions  keen.  Also  she  was  Colonel 
Vaughn's  daughter,  and  with  a  sharp  turn  of  the  bit  she  guided  her  pony  back 
to  the  sands,  put  him  to  a  canter,  reduced,  as  she  approached  the  rock,  to  a 
walk,  at  which  pace  she  passed,  glancing  across  the  two  figures  as  she  glanced 
across  the  sands,  across  the  gulls,  as  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  glances  across 
the  face  of  young  Lawrence,  when  she  no  longer  cares  to  remember  him. 

As  she  approached,  Chilton  sprang  to  his  feet  and  advanced  a  step  toward 
her  ;  then,  catching  the  expression  of  her  face,  paused,  and  stood  in  all  the  awk- 
ward embarrassment  inevitable  to  the  most  polished  dissembler  at  some  points 
of  his  career.  His  companion  turned  her  face  seaward  and  giggled  nervously. 
Leaving  them  thus,  Francia  paced  slowly  on,  sitting  her  horse  with  the  noncha- 
lant grace  of  an  accomplished  horsewoman,  who  feels  herself  free  from  the 
restraint  of  spectators. 

Surely,  a  throne  is  not  such  vantage  ground  as  a  horse's  back.  Mounted, 
the  rider  who  understands  his  horse,  duplicates  all  the  highest  attributes  of 
humanity.  He  is  braver,  he  is  nobler,  he  is  more  decisive,  apter  to  attempt  re- 
dress of  the  wrongs  about  him.  Had  Arthur's  knights  been  foot-soldiers  would 
there  ever  have  been  a  Round  Table  ?  Had  the  horse  refused  co-operation  would 
chivalry  ever  have  glorified  the  earth,  would  the  noble  madness  of  the  Crusades 
have  done  its  mighty  work  upon  the  civilization  of  the  middle  ages  ?  "When  I 
am  the  king  and  you  are  the  queen  "  we  will  apportion  to  every  new-born  child 
a  steady  horse,  upon  whose  back  he  shall  be  cradled,  shall  learn  to  sit  upright, 
shall  find  his  home  by  day,  his  rest  by  night. 

That  evening,  when  Mr.  Chilton  appeared  at  Bonniemeer,  very  ill  at  ease,  and 
as  doubtful  of  his  reception  as  he  had  a  right  to  be,  he  found  Francia  seated 
with  Neria  in  the  drawing-room. 

She  bade  him  a  courteous  good-evening,  but  made  no  movement  to  meet 
him,  asked  no  questions  as  to  his  occupations  through  the  day,  showed  neither 
displeasure  nor  pique  toward  him,  or  indeed  evinced  any  emotion  whatever  ;  and 
the  slight  shade  ot  reserve  pervading  her  demeanor  was  so  delicately  drawn  as 
to  give  no  ground  for  comment,  or  warrant  any  appeal  for  explanation. 

Chilton  made  his  adieu  at  an  early  hour,  and  walked  slowly  back  to  Carrick, 
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wondering  whether  he  was  most  pleased  or  annoyed  at  the  course  \\\?.  fiancee  had 
chosen.  When  he  was  gone,  Francia  rose,  and,  flitting  restlessly  about  tlie  room 
for  a  few  moments,  came  and  threw  herself  upon  the  floor  at  Neria's  feet,  laying 
her  head  upon  her  lap.  It  had  been  a  favorite  attitude  of  hers  till  lately,  and 
Neria  fondly  smoothed  the  bright  brown  hair  that  rippled  beneath  her  Angers 
lilve  the  tiny  waves  of  a  sunlit  sea. 

"  Neria,  darling,  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  whispered  Francia. 

"  Ask  your  own  heart,  dear,  not  me,"  said  Neria,  sadly. 

"  But,  if  my  heart  has  misled  me  once  ?  " 

"  Was  it  your  heart  or  your  fancy,  your  vanity,  that  misled  you.  Franc  ?  " 

"  But,  if  I  have  done  something  and  think  I  should  not  have  done  it,  is  it 
worse  to  try  to  undo  it,  or  to  go  on,  hoping  time  will  mend  it  ? "  asked  the  girl, 
earnestly,  while  she  raised  a  pale  face  to  the  mournful  one  bent  over  her,  and 
Neria  said : 

"  O,  Franc,  how  dare  I  advise  you  ?  I,  who  have  guided  my  own  life  so  ill. 
I  am  afraid,  dear,  I  cannot  help  you,  and  yet  I  will  not  refuse.  Think  of  it  to- 
night, question  your  own  heart,  question  the  Father  who,  sooner  or  later,  heals 
all  wounds,  soothes  all  sorrows.  Take  council  with  the  night,  and  if,  to-mor- 
row, you  still  wish  for  such  help  as  I  can  give,  come  and  you  shall  have  it." 

They  kissed  and  bade  good-night,  each  taking  for  her  companion  through 
the  sleepless  hours,  the  Gordian  knot  which  life  presents  to  every  one  of  us,  and 
which  most  of  us  spend  our  years  in  the  effort  to  unravel,  finally  borrowing  of 
despair  a  sword  to  sever,  not  the  knot,  but  the  life  entangled  in  it. 

With  the  morning  came  Fergus,  an  unexpected  envoy  from  his  father  to 
Neria.  upon  some  matter  of  business.  The  ladies  were  togetiier  when  he 
arrived,  and  from  Neria  he  turned  to  Francia,  who  found  beneath  the  courteous- 
ness  of  his  greeting,  a  formality  and  constraint  that  she,  sighing,  told  herself 
had  been  unknown  to  the  old  time.  She  sat  while  he  talked  with  Neria,  and 
listened,  not  to  his  words  but  to  his  tones,  firm,  deep,  and  resolute.  She  looked 
through  her  long  lashes  at  his  face  ;  it  was  perhaps  a  little  thinned,  but  full  of 
energy  and  determination. 

"  Very  little  effect  could  such  a  girl  as  I  have  on  a  nature  like  that,"  thought 
Francia  sadly,  and  sighed. 

At  sound  of  the  sigh  Fergus  glanced  toward  her,  but  directly  averted  his 
eyes,  and  continued  his  conversation  with  Neria.  So  Francia  took  her  sick 
heart  to  the  solitude  of  her  chamber,  and  there  listening  to  its  moanings,  deter- 
mined upon  an  experiment  for  its  relief,  in  the  heroic  style  of  treatment. 

When  Mr,  Chilton  called,  he  was  told  that  Miss  Vaughn  was  not  well  and 
could  not  see  him.  He  came  in,  and  encountered  Fergus,  and  although  Neria 
exerted  herself  to  fulfil  ever}'  hospitable  obligation  to  even  an  unwelcome  guest, 
Mr.  Chilton  found  the  atmosphere  of  Bonniemeer  so  oppressive  that  he  declined 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  departed,  to  return  in  the  evening. 

Francia  did  not  show  herself  until  tea-time,  when  she  came  down  stairs,  pale, 
but  with  such  an  expression  on  her  face  that  Neria  looking  at  her,  thought  "she 
has  resolved."  Fergus  glanced  once,  and  tlien  away.  Perhaps  his  own  eyes 
were  for  the  next  few  moments  more  thoughtful  than  their  wont,  and  certainly 
he  did  not  speak,  but  what  Fergus  thought  on  this,  as  on  many  points,  it  was 
only  Fergus  who  knew. 

Tea  over,  Neria  was  called  from  the  room  a  moment,  and  Francia,  trembling 
very  much  but  still,  with  the  heroic  mood  uppermost,  said,  quietly  : 

"  Fergus,  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you.  Will  you  walk  toward  tlie  lake 
with  me  ?"     Her  cousin  looked  at  her  with  ill-concealed  suspense,  but  replied : 
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"  Certainly,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so.     Will  you  go  now  ? " 
"Yes,  if  you  please." 

"  If  Mr.  Chilton  calls,  please  say  I  am  out,"  added  Francia,  to  the  servant, 
as  she  and  her  cousin  passed  through  the  hall. 

Down  the  garden  path,  and  through  tlie  dim  oak  wood  to  the  pine  grove 
where  the  brown  needles  spread  carpet-like  under  foot,  and  the  heavy  odor  in 
the  air  told  where  the  sun  had  lain  hottest,  and  still  Francia  had  not  spoken, 
save  in  brief  replies  to  the  commonplace  remarks  of  Fergus.  They  reached 
the  mere,  whose  placid  waters  lay  sleeping  in  the  twilight,  with  fairy  palaces  all 
of  gold  and  mother-of-pearl,  showing  fairly  in  their  depths  as  the  evening  sky 
bent  down  to  kiss  them.  The  boat  lay  there,  the  very  boat  where,  twelve  months 
before,  they  all  had  sat — the  memory  brougnt  so  sharp  a  pang  to  the  poor  wounded 
heart  that  from  its  very  suffering  it  gained  courage,  and  Francia  desperately 
began,  "  Fergus,  you  are  my  cousin,  and  I  have  no  brother.  I  need  a  brother's 
help  and  council  to-night — will  you  give  them  to  me  ?  " 

It  was  quite  a  moment  before  the  answer  came,  and  then  it  was, 
"  If  you  ask  them  in  a  matter  where  I  may  properly  give  them." 
"  O,  Fergus,  do  not  be  cold,  do  not  be  cautious  ;  what  concerns  me,  concerns 
you  ;  what  I  may  properly  confide  to  you,  you  may  as  properly  discuss." 
"  Go  on,  if  you  please,  Francia." 
"  You  don't  call  me  Franc  now." 

Fergus  glanced  at  her  in  surprise.  The  inconsequence  of  the  reproach  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  earnest  feeling  was  so  purely  feminine  a  trait  that  his 
virile  nature  failed  to  comprehend  its  consistency. 

Francia  as  little  comprehended  his  glance  of  surprise. 

"  Did  you  not  mean  to  change  ? "  asked  she  ;  "  I  am  glad  of  that,  but  indeed 
everything  seems  changed  about  us  both.  Last  year,  Fergus — do  you  remem- 
ber ? " 

"  What  was  it  you  wished  to  consult  me  upon,  Francia  ? "  asked  Fergus, 
gravely.     Francia  paused,  collected  herself,  and  said  at  last, 

"  It  is  this.  If  you  have  done  a  thing — made  a  promise,  perhaps,  and  find 
you  were  wrong — feel  sure  indeed  that  you  should  never  have  done  it — what 
then  ?  Is  it  worse  to  break  your  promise,  or  to  keep  it,  knowing  it  to  be  a  bad 
one  ? " 

"You  are  too  indefinite.  I  cannot  answer  so  general  a  question,"  said  Fer- 
o-us,  turning  a  little  away  from  her,  and  looking  far  across  the  shining  water  to 
where,  over  the  eastern  hill,  hung  a  crescent  moon  with  a  great  white  star  be- 
neath. 

Francia  tried  to  speak,  but  the  throbbing  of  her  heart  choked  her  voice. 
She  glanced  at  her  cousin.  Pale  and  stern,  his  eyes  still  bent  upon  the  wan 
moon,  he  gave  no  answer  to  the  look.     She  tried  again. 

"  It  is  about  myself  and  Mr.  Chilton,"  said  she,  desperately.  "  I  am  afraid 
I  never  ought  to  have  been  engaged  to  him.  I  am  afraid  I  nevei  really  cared 
for  him.  I  think  it  was  only  my  fancy,  my  vanity,  that  he  appealed  to.  I 
never  have  been  quite  happy,  and  lately,  since  I  know  what  sort  of  a  man  he 
is—"     She  waited,  but  Fergus  remained  silent  and  immovable. 

"  Ought  I  to  break  the  engagement,  Fergus,  or  to  keep  it  ?  Which  is  more 
dishonorable  ?  " 

At  last  he  turned  toward  her,  and  in  his  brooding  eyes  she  read  the  answer 
before  he  slowly  spoke  it. 

"  Four  months  ago,  Francia,  when  I,  with  every  reason  to  suppose  my  love 
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returned,  asked  you  to  be  my  wife,  you  told  me  of  this  engagement.  I  gave 
you  then  my  opinion  of  it  ;  I  mentally  foresaw  that  this  very  moment  must  ar- 
rive ;  this,  the  beginning  of  a  train  of  disgust,  mortification,  disgrace,  should 
you  become  Rafe  Chilton's  wife  ;  of  unceasing  regret  for  a  solemn  promise 
broken,  a  degrading  experience  undergone,  if  you  do  not.  Choose  between  these 
alternatives  for  yourself  ;  I  am  the  last  adviser  you  should  have  sought.  It  is 
a  cardinal  principle  of  my  life  to  interfere  in  no  aflairs  not  connected  with  my 
own.     This  certainly  is  not,  and  I  must  decline  to  express  an}' opinion  upon  it." 

All  the  spirit  of  the  Vaughns  ^shed  in  Francia's  eyes,  mantled  in  her 
cheeks,  and  curved  her  lips. 

"You  will  excuse  me,"  said  she,  coldly,  "for  intruding  upon  you  affairs, 
which,  as  you  say,  are  certainly  none  of  yours.  I  had  been  so  foolish  as  to 
imagine  that  being  mine  they  might  have  an  interest  for  you.  The  mistake  will 
never  be  repeated,  and  I  hope,  in  the  improbable  event  of  your  requiring  sym- 
pathy in  some  trouble  of  your  own,  you  may  meet  a  friend  as  nearly  like  your- 
self as  possible." 

She  walked  quickly  up  the  path  with  feet  that  scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the 
earth,  and  head  haughtily  uplifted  to  the  evening  sky.  Fergus  followed,  saying 
quietly, 

'•  You  are  angry,  and  unjust,  as  angry  people  always  are.  When  you  think 
calmly  of  what  I  have  said,  you  will  see  that  I  am  right." 

Francia  did  not  reply,  but  hastened  on  toward  the  house,  nor  did  her  cousin 
make  any  further  attempt  to  conciliate  her.  In  the  hall  they  parted  coldly,  and 
the  next  morning  Fergus  returned  to  the  city. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE     VEXETIAN      GLASS. 

• 

Nothing  is  so  selfish  as  love-sorrow.  Not  the  maelstrom  itself  is  so  ab- 
sorbent, and,  from  Huldy  Ann,  wliose  mother  complains  that  she  is  no  longer 
"wuth  her  salt,"  to  Rosa  Matilda,  whose  canary  bird  would  starve  but  tor  the 
parlor-maid's  attentions,  you  shall  find  its  victims  self-absorbed,  dreamy,  and 
forgetful  of  the  life  about  them.  So  Francia  never  thought  again  of  her  prom- 
ise to  Nancy  Brume,  until  that  worthy  woman  sent  to  Bonniemeer  an  explicit 
inquiry,  whether  she  was  to  count  upon  either  of  the  ladies  there  as  "a  watch- 
er "  for  Mrs.  Luttrell. 

Francia,  vdiemently  remorseful  for  her  negligence,  insisted  upon  going  the 
first  night,  and  returned  in  the  morning  with  aiBielancholy  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  invalid,  whose  prostration  of  body  had  become  excessive,  while  her 
mind  alternated  constantly  from  gloomy  depression  to  excited  fancies  and  hallu- 
cinations, hysterical  emotion  and  frightful  mirth. 

"You  told  them  I  would  come  to-night,  didn't  you,  dear  ? "  asked  Neria, 
when  Francia  had  given  the  experiences  of  her  arduous  watch. 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  stay  alone  with  her.  She  seemed  out 
of  her  head  part  of  the  time,  and  was  so  excited  she  quite  frightened  me. 
Then  she  is  so  weak  that  she  cannot  stir  without  help.  It  will  be  too  much  for 
you,  Neria." 

"  O  no,  dear.  I  will  ask  Mrs.  Brume  to  sleep  within  call  in  case  any  help  is 
needed,  and  I  am  not  at  all  timid." 

"  You  are  nothing  that  would  prevent  you  doing  good  to  other  people,"  said 
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Francia,  fondly,  and  sici;bcd  at  her  own  deficiencies,  while  Neria's  heart  con- 
tracted witli  a  sharp  pain  as  she  thought  of  Vaughn  and  the  good  she  had 
wrought  in  his  life. 

When  Neria  arrived  at  Cragness  she  was  received  by  Dr.  Luttrell,  who  an- 
nounced that  he  should  share  her  watch,  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  was  so 
critical  that  the  end  might  be  expected  at  almost  any  moment. 

They  stood  together  in  the  library  while  he  said  this,  and  Neria  raised  her 
eyes  to  his  face  with  some  expression  of  sympathy  and  concern  upon  her  lips, 
but  the  words  died  in  an  incoherent  murmiir  as  she  looked.  Always  pale,  Dr. 
Luttrell's  face  was  to-night  of  a  ghastly  yellowish  tinge,  scarcely  changed  even 
in  the  dry  lips  at  which  he  gnawed  incessantly.  His  eyelids  drooped  as  if  to 
conceal  the  tawny  eyes,  alive  with  electricity,  gleaming  and  sparkling  in  their 
lurid  depths  as  they  wandered  impatiently  hither  and  thither,  with  a  watchful, 
expectant  look — a  look  of  desperation  and  yet  of  terror — a  look  like  that  of  tlie 
baited  tiger,  who  knows  the  jungle  closely  environed  by  the  hunters,  and  with 
his  haunches  gathered  for  the  spring,  watches  every  point  at  once  for  the  first 
assailant. 

The  vigilant  eyes  did  not  fail  to  perceive  and  interpret  Neria's  gaze.  They 
flashed  upon  her  and  away,  then  back,  with  a  steady  daring,  and  held  hers,  while 
the  dry  lips  said  : 

"  You  find  me  changed,  Mrs.  Vaughn.  It  is  now  two  weeks  that  I  have 
spent  every  day  and  nearly  every  night  at  my  wife's  bedside.  Remember,  I  am 
her  physician  as  well  as  husband  and  nurse." 

"  You  must  be  very  much  fatigued,"  said  Neria,  slowly,  as  she  tried  to  ana- 
lyze the  ominous  echo  of  these  words  in  her  mind.  "  I  beg,"  continued  she, 
earnestly,  "  that  you  will  trust  me  Avith  the  sole  charge  to-night,  and  try  to  rest 
yourself  thoroughly  for  to-morrow." 

"  No  ;  O,  no  !  "  returned  the  doctor,  hurriedly.  "That  is  impossible.  To- 
night is,  I  believe,  a  crisis  in  the  disorder,  and  I  must  be  present.  It  is  my 
duty,  and,  at  any  rate,  I  could  not  rest."     Nancy  Brume  opened  the  door. 

"  If  you're  ready  to  go  up  stairs.  Miss  Vaughn,  I  guess  I'll  be  off  to  bed. 
Like  enough  I  shan't  more'n  get  my  forty  winks  'fore  I'm  called  up,"  said  she; 
and  Neria  followed,  without  reply,  to  a  large  and  gloomy  chamber  upon  the  sec- 
ond floor,  where  lay  the  sick  woman,  a  pale  spectre,  shadowed  and  surrounded 
by  dark  bed-hangings  and  furniture,  that  seemed  to  oppress  the  air  of  the  room 
with  their  funereal  atmosphere.  The  two  windows  looked  upon  the  sea,  which 
now  came  booming  up  beneath  them,  each  wave  smiting  the  foundations  of  the 
old  house  with  the  sullen  ro^of  a  cannonade.  A  half-open  ^or  showed  a 
dressing-room,  with  a  handso^i  toilet-table  and  apparatus,  among  which  stood 
a  shaded  lamp,  and  an  arm-chair  beside  it.     Nancy  pointed  toward  the  door. 

"  The  doctor  "11  set  in  there  and  read,  so's  he'll  be  handv  in  case  anvthins 
goes  wrong.     He'll  give  her  the  medicine  when  the  time  comes." 

With  these  words  she  departed,  and  Neria,  approaching  the  bed,  looked 
compassionately  down  at  the  patient,  who  had  altered  sensibly  for  the  worse 
since  she  had  last  seen  her.  Her  eyes,  showing  supernaturallv  large  in  her 
ghastly  and  emaciated  face,  were  wide  open  and  glazed.  Beneath  them  a  circle 
of  violet  stained  the  otherwise  colorless  skin,  and  the  same  tinge  had  deepened 
under  the  transparent  nails  of  the  hands  folded  languidly  upon  the  counterpane. 
The  parted  lips  were  parched  and  blackened,  and  Neria  tenderly  moistened 
them  with  some  water  in  a  goblet  upon  the  little  stand  beside  the  bed.  The 
patient  looked  up  and  smiled. 
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"You  are  Michael,  the  angel  who  fights  with  the  devil,"  said  she,  quietly. 
"  He  was  here  a  moment  ago,  and  I  suppose  is  hiding  from  you.  He  poured 
some  fire  down  my  throat  while  I  was  asleep  one  night,  and  it  burns — O,  how 
it  burns  !  " 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  chest,  and  looked  piteously  into  Neria's  face, 
bending  above  her  with  a  divine  compassion  in  its  every  line. 

"  He  keeps  his  imps  in  the  next  room,  all  in  bottles,"  pursued  the  suiTerer, 
in  a  mysterious  whisper;  "and  sometimes  he  brings  them  out  and  shakes  them 
up  before  my  eyes.  Then  they  dance — the  imps  do — dance  just  like  the  fire 
down  in  that  old  library — did  you  ever  see  how  that  dances  in  the  twilight. -* — 
and  when  it  flashes  into  the  dark  corners  you  can  see — ugh,  I've  seen  them  time 
and  again  !  That  was  before  he  caught  them  and  put  them  in  bottles,  I  sup- 
pose. And  then  that  old  man  who  sits  and  plays  on  the  organ  in  the  dark — did 
you  ever  see  him  ?  He  never  makes  any  sound,  but  he  plays  and  plays  till  the 
ghost  of  the  music  fills  the  whole  room — only  the  ghost,  you  know  ;  you  can't 
hear  it,  but  you  feel  it.  It  comes  creeping,  creeping  through  your  blood,  till  it 
chills  it  to  ice.  I  believe  that's  the  way  I  first  came  to  be  so  cold  ;  and  now  I 
never  am  warm.  Good  Michael,  can't  you  take  the  ghost  out  of  my  blood  ?  It 
freezes  me  even  while  the  devil's  fire  scorches." 

Neria  took  the  thin,  white  hands  in  hers.  They  were  indeed  ice  cold,  and 
had  the  stiff,  hard  feel  of  flesh  no  longer  instinct  with  vitality.  She  pressed  and 
chafed  them  in  her  own.     The  patient  smiled  gratefully. 

"  Ah,  that  is  comfortable,"  said  she.  "  I  feel  the  little  spears  of  life  going 
out  of  your  hands  into  mine.  If  you  had  come  sooner  you  might  have  saved 
me  ;  but  now  I  have  drank  too  much  of  that  fire.  Wait — I  want  you  to  do 
something  for  me — will  you  ?  " 

"What  is  it?" 

"  You  see  that  wardrobe  over  there  ? " 

"Yes."  ^ 

"Well,  open  it  and   I  will  tell  you. — Ah,  there  he   comes!     Now,  where's  ' 
your  sword  !     Now  you  will  fight  him  !     Now  you  can  make  him  take  away  the 
fire  out  of  me  !  " 

She  rose  in  her  bed,  and,  with  a  long,  white  finger,  pointed  past  Neria,  while 
in  her  eyes  the  look  of  terror  and  foreboding  dawning  there  when  she  first  came 
to  Cragness  shone  full-moon.  Neria  glanced  quickly  over  her  shoulder.  In 
the  door  of  the  dressing-room,  holding  by  the  lintel,  stood  Doctor  Luttrell,  his 
ghastly  face  and  brilliant  eyes  thrown  out  from  the  dark  space  behind  him,  into 
which  his  figure  seemed  to  melt. 

"  He's  got  a  head,  you  see,  but  no  body — tlAlt  is  bad,"  said  the  sick  woman, 
anxiously.  "  But  you  might  crush  his  head.  Don't  the  Bible  tell  about  putting 
your  heel  on  his  head  ?  " 

"  Neria  did  not  answer.  She  was  held  by  the  glittering  eyes  that  seemed  im- 
periously to  demand  of  her  her  inmost  thought.  For  a  moment  she  quailed  and 
grew  confused,  but  then  a  great  wave  of  divine  strength  and  power  seemed 
to  swell  through  her  soul,  filling  it  with  a  serene  assurance.  The  wild  words 
of  the  dying  woman  bore  of  a  sudden  a  strange  significance.  She  had  called 
her  by  the  name  of  the  Warrior  Angel,  and  something  of  his  sublime  courage 
and  ardor  raised  her  to  a  level  above  that  of  ordinary  moods.  She  lifted  her 
head,  and  looked  back  the  look  of  these  opalescent  eyes,  while  her  own  quick- 
ened with  lambent  fire,  and  deepened  to  their  darkest  hue.  The  color  rose 
lightly  to  her  cheeks,  her  lips  parted,  and  her  golden  hair  seemed  touched  with 
a  glory  like  that  of  sudden  sunshine,  or  the  aureola  of  a  saint. 
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The  white  face  in  the  doorway  writhed  with  a  bitter  sneer,  but  retreated  into 
the  darkness. 

"  There,  he's  gone  !  But  he'll  be  back  in  a  moment,"  gasped  the  sick  woman, 
who  still  sat  upright,  clinging  to  Neria,  while  her  staring  eyes  and  pointing 
finger  seemed  plunging  into  the  darkness  in  pursuit  of  the  object  of  her  terror. 

As  Neria  turned  to  answer  and  soothe  her,  a  stealthy  foot  crept  over  the 
carpet,  and  before  she  knew  that  he  was  near,  Dr.  Luttrell's  voice  said,  signifi- 
cantly, "  You  see  that  my  wife  is  very  ill,  quite  out  of  her  senses,  in  fact,  and  as 
frequently  is  the  case  in  mania,  her  fancies  are  the  direct  opposite  of  her  impres- 
sions when  sane.  For  instance,  she  was  but  now,  I  believe,  describing  me  as  a 
fiend,  and  you,  the  most  feminine  of  women,  if  I  may  say  it,  as  a  warrior.  My 
poor  Beatrice  ! " 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  wife's  brow  and  smiled  pityingly  down  upon  her. 
Neria  made  no  answer  but  watched  him  attentively.  So  did  his  wife,  who  lay 
now  perfectly  quiet,  her  whole  consciousness  apparently  absorbed  in  the  wary 
questioning  look  she  fixed  upon  him.  Luttrell  drew  a  little  nearer  to  her,  and, 
still  pressing  his  hand  upon  her  brow,  seem  to  plunge  the  concentrated  rays  of 
his  burning  eyes  into  hers,  which  soon  began  to  waver,  to  droop,  and  finally 
closed  altogether,  while  from  beneath  the  long  fair  lashes,  great  tears  stole  out, 
and  ran  down  the  pallid  cheeks. 

"  She  is  asleep,"  said  Dr.  Luttrell,  turning  toward  Neria,  but  not  meeting 
her  eyes.  "  It  will  do  her  good  if  anything  now  can.  You  had  best  go  into 
the  dressing-room  and  read,  or  rest  on  the  arm-chair  you  will  find  there.  You 
need  not  try  to  keep  awake.     I  will  call  you  if  anything  is  needed." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Neria,  quickly.  ''It  is  I  who  will  stay  here,  and 
you  who  had  better  go  and  rest.  I  am  in  no  need  of  sleep  myself,  and  should 
prefer  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Luttrell." 

He  glanced  swiftly  at  her,  and  said,  carelessly, 

"  As  you  please,  of  course.  I  think  she  will  sleep  until  midnight,  when  I 
will  give  her  a  draught." 

He  glided  away  as  he  spoke,  and  presently  Neria  saw  him  light  the  shaded 
lamp  and  seat  himself  to  read,  in  such  a  position  that  his  eyes  commanded  both 
the  bed  and  the  chair  in  which  she  sat  beside  it. 

The  night  wore  on,  as  slowly  as  it  always  wears  for  those  who  wake  while 
others  sleep  ;  and  Neria,  who  had  laid  her  watch  upon  the  little  table  at  her 
side,  could  hardly  believe  that  its  slender  hands  moved  at  all,  so  reluctantly  did 
they  creep  over  the  dial. 

For  the  first  two  hours  she  was  painfully  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  the  mo- 
tionless figure  in  the  other  rdfci  were  fixed  upon  herself,  and  her  own  gaze 
wandered  perpetually  from  the  pallid  sleeper  at  her  side,  to  the  circle  X)f  light 
beneath  the  reading  lamp,  showing  a  book,  two  white  hands,  a  dark-clad  figure 
as  high  as  the  breast,  and  nothing  more,  except  the  occasional  gleam  of  two 
bright  points  a  little  higher,  flashing  out  of  the  darkness  toward  her. 

But  no  mind,  however  active,  however  subtile,  can  absolutely  control  the 
body,  and  as  midnight  approached.  Doctor  Luttrell  slept,  at  first  lightly,  but 
finally  with  the  heavy  exhaustion  of  overtaxed  nature. 

As  he  dropped  to  sleep,  the  corpse-like  figure  in  the  bed  stirred  slightly,  and 
Neria  turning,  found  the  eyes  of  her  charge  fixed  upon  her  face  in  a  dumb  ap- 
peal for  help,  not  to  be  misunderstood  or  denied. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  asked  she,  softly. 

"  I  don't  know.     I  think  nobody  can  do  anything  now,"  said  the  suiTerer, 
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sadly,  and  with  no  appearance  of  excitement  or  hallucination.  She  paused,  still 
looking  with  anxious  entreaty  into  the  heavenly  face  above  her. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  she,  slowly.  "But  I  think  there  is  something  wrong 
about  this  illness.  I  was  always  well  until  a  few  months  since,  and  my  symp- 
toms are  so  strange.  My  husband  calls  this  a  decline,  but — well,  it  would  do  no 
good  to  know.  A  few  more  hours  will  end  all ;  and  I  love  hnn,  yes,  I  do  love  him 
dearly,  and  shall  die  loving  him.  If  he  had  asked  me  for  my  life,  I  would  have 
given  it  freely — he  need  not  have  taken  such  pains  to  steal  it.     It  was  long  ago, 

0  so  long,  that  tliis  dreadful  suspicion,  this  great  shapeless  doubt  came  into  my 
mind,  and  then  I  began  to  watch  him,  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  from  his  eyes — 
they  are  such  strange  eyes— did  you  ever  notice  them  ?     But  I  never -could,  and 

1  don't  know  now.  There  is  one  thing  you  can  do — not  that  it  means  anything, 
you  know,  but  just  to  amuse  me.  Open  that  wardrobe,  please,  the  door  is  in  the 
middle,  and  on  a  shelf  with  some  trinkets  j-ouwill  see  a  ruby-colored  wine-glass 
in  a  gold  stand.     Will  you  bring  it  to  me  .-^ " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Neria,  a  little  surprised  at  the  request,  and  taking  the 
night-lamj)  from  the  fireplace  she  opened  the  wardrobe,  tound  the  glass  without 
difficulty,  and,  as  she  brought  it  toward  the  bed,  curiously  examined  its  singular 
and  admirable  workmanship.  A  golden  serpent  restmg  on  his  coil,  reared  aloft 
his  swelling  throat  and  evil  head,  between  whose  wide  distended  jaws  was  fixed 
a  bubble-like  bowl  of  ruby  glass,  capable  of  holding,  perhaps,  a  spoonful  of  some 
priceless  nectar — nectar  such  as  that  with  which  la  Borgia  stilled  the  too  ur- 
gent reproaches  of  her  injured  lovers  ;  and  as  Neria  slightly  turned  it  in  her  hand, 
the  faint  lamplight  striking  through  the  ruby  bowl  flashed  down  upon  the  scaly 
folds  of  the  serpent,  and  glanced  ofi:"  with  a  gleam  like  trickling  blood.  She  held 
it  before  the  weary  eyes,  that  momently  grew  heavier  and  duller. 

"  Yes,  that  is  it !  It  is  a  Venetian  glass — one  of  those  that  they  used  to 
make  in  the  old  time;  the  art  is  forgotten  now.  My  mother  was  an  Italian  and 
this  was  in  her  family  for  generations.  Will  you  have  it — or,  rather,  wait ;  per- 
haps it  will  not  be  worth  giving.  You  see  that  vial  on  the  table — that  tiny  one. 
Now,  please  pour  some  of  its  contents  into  the  glass." 

Neria  took  the  vial — a  very  small  one,  without  label,  and  about  half  filled 
with  a  colorless,  odorless  liquid — uncorked  it,  and  was  inclining  it  toward  the 
glass,  when  Mrs.  Luttrell  said,  hastily,  "  Put  the  glass  on  the  table  first,  for  fear." 

Neria,  without  question,  did  as  desired,  and,  setting  the  cup  upon  the  table, 
filled  it  half  full. 

"  That  will  do ;  wait,  now,"  whispered  the  sick  woman,  eagerly  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  the  glass,  whose  contents  were  ali^dy  in  a  state  of  strange  ebulli- 
tion, foaming,  flashing,  and  sparkling  througli^Pl  through,  as  if  interpenetrated 
with  tiny  shafts  of  flame,  while  a  dark  wave  of  color,  as  if  it  were  the  breath  of 
the  serpent,  came  creeping  up  the  sides  of  the  ruby  bowl,  changing  its  pure  tint 
to  a  turbid  stain.  The  boiling  contents  reached  the  lips  of  the  glass,  the  turbid 
stain  sullied  the  last  line  of  color,  and,  with  a  clear,  sharp  explosion,  the  glass 
flew  into  a  million  pieces. 

Dr.  Luttrell,  startled  from  his  sleep,  sprang  hastily  to  his  feet,  approached 
the  table,  saw  all,  understood  all,  and  turned  to  Neria  with  the  look  upon  his 
face  of  Satan  summoned  to  answer  for  his  conspirac3^  She  confronted  him  as 
did  Michael  confront  that  Satan.  He  turned  to  his  wife,  who  had  sunk  back 
upon  her  pillows,  pale  and  breathless.  As  he  approached  she  suddenly  aroused, 
and  grasped  his  hands  in  both  of  hers,  while  in  her  eyes,  the  weary  question  an- 
swered at  last,  gave  place  to  a  tender  and  fathomless  love,  unmingled  with  reproach. 
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"  It  was  not  needed,"  said  she.  "  I  would  have  died  if  you  had  told  me  it 
was  necessary  to  your  liappiness  that  I  should.  I  knew  you  loved  her  better 
than  me  always,  but  you  might  have  told  me,  and  let  me  go  away  somewhere  out 
of  your  sight,  and  die  of  my  broken  heart  as  surely,  and  less  painfully.  I  have 
suffered  so  much.  It  was  hard  to  feel  my  life  torn  out  of  me  inch  by  inch— it 
was  such  a  brave  young  life  when  you  began.  But  don't  be  sorry — not  too  sorry 
— I  am  willing  now,  although  when  I  began  to  know,  I  was  not — and  I  fought 
against  it,  fought  hard,  and  tried  not  to  believe.  It  was  to  find  out  that  I  watched 
you  always,  and  I  read  it  at  last.  It  began  far  down  in  your  eyes,  so  far  tliat  it 
only  showed  like  the  great  dim  creatures  that  live  under  the  sea,  and  then  it 
came  up  slowly,  slowly,  and  every  day  I  read  it  plainer,  until  now  it  is  written 
there  so  that  a  child  might  read,  D,  e,  a,  /,  h — that's  the  way  it  goes.  Don't 
look  at  any  one — don't  let  that  angel  see,  who  was  here  just  now — he  might 
write  it  with  his  finger  on  your  forehead,  just  as  God  did  on  Cain's,  you  know — • 
I  am  so  tired  now — so — tired.     Good-by — don't  be  too  sorry — when — " 

The  next  breath  that  crossed  the  white  lips  was  inarticulate,  then  came  a 
long  sigh  that  seemed  to  strike  a  chill  through  all  the  air  of  the  chamber,  and 
then  the  pale,  sad  face  dropped  of  a  sudden  into  the  sharp  outlines,  the  marble 
rigidity,  unmistakably  distinguishing  the  most  sleep-like  death  from  the  most 
death-like  sleep.  The  eyelids  drooped,  but  again  slowly  opened,  and  with  the 
last  instinct  of  vitality  the  eyes  turned  to  those  of  Luttrell,  while  from  their  blue 
depths  arose  once  more  the  solemn  question,  whose  answer  was  Death,  and 
stood  there  patiently — stood,  even  when  Neria,  with  trembling  hands,  had  closed 
over  it  the  lids  that  could  not  hide  it,  stood  there  when  the  pale  form  lay  encof- 
fined,  when  the  earth  was  laid  upon  it  ;  and  when  he,  the  mourner,  came  back 
to  his  lonely  home,  the  question  was  there  before  him,  always,  everywhere,  wait- 
ing, waiting,  always  waiting,  till  it  forced  the  answer  to  his  own  eyes,  and  he 
shrank  away  from  men  lest  they  should  read  it  there — shrank  most  of  all  from 
Neria,  of  whom  the  dying  woman  had  bid  him  beware,  as  the  angel  whom  God 
had  sent  to  write  the  secret  upon  his  brow. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

chloe's  secret. 

"  So  disasters  come  not  singly,"  murmured  Neria,  as  she  rose  from  the 
couch,  upon  which  she  had  thrown  herself  on  returning  from  Cragness,  and  pre- 
pared to  obey  a  summons  tolrie  bedside  of  Chloe,  the  negress,  whose  health 
had  been  rapidly  failing  ever  since  her  nocturnal  excursion,  and  who  now,  as  she 
felt  her  last  moments  approach,  sent  an  urgent  message  to  her  young  mistress, 
imploring  an  interview  without  delay.  Wan  and  trembling  from  her  late  vigils 
and  the  terrible  doubts  filling  her  mind  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Luttrell's  death, 
Neria  came,  and  seated  herself  beside  Chloe's  pillow,  looking  like  a  waiting 
spirit  sent  to  conduct  the  almost  enfranchised  soul  to  its  eternal  home.  The 
violence  of  the  disease  was  past,  as  was  its  suffering ;  and  death,  in  his  grisliest, 
most  unrelenting  form,  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  poor  distorted  body,  soon  to 
be  all  his  own.  ''  You  do  not  suffer  now,  Chloe  ?  "  as^ked  Neria,  finding  that  the 
sufferer  did  not  speak. 

"  No,  mist'ss,  I's  struck  wid  def"  said  Chloe,  simply.  "But  I's  got  suffin 
to  tell  you  fust,  mist'ss.  I's  hated  you  awful  bad,  fust  and  last,  but  'pears  like, 
17 
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now  I's  goin'  to  die,  as  if  I  see  things  diff'ent.  Miss  'Nita  was  de  one  dat  put 
'im  in  my  head.     Mas'r's  fust  v/ife  was  her  darter,  you  see,  missy — " 

"  Mrs.  Vaughn  was  Mrs.  Rhee's  daughter  !  "  exclaimed  Neria,  in  amazement. 

"Yes,  missy,  and  day  was  bof  slaves,  jes'  like  me,"  replied  the  negress,  with 
a  diabolic  grin  on  her  pinched  features. 

Neria  looked  at  her  in  silent  dismay. 

"  You  see,  missy,  w'en  mas'r  was  a  young  fellow,  he  went  travellin'  down 
Souf,  an'  one  day  he  see  Miss  'Nita  put  up  for  sell  on  de  auction  block  cause 
our  ole  mas'r  was  dead  berry  sudden,  and  his  wife  was  mad  wid  'Nita,  cause  ole 
mas'r  like  her  de  bes'.  So  Mas'r  Vaughn  buy  her  an'  gib  her  her  freedom,  an' 
den  he  bought  me  'cause  I'd  alluz  nussed  Miss  'Nita,  an'  she  was  drefful  fond 
ob  me.  Well,  we  stayed  long  a'  Mas'r  Vaughn,  an'  went  trabellin  in  Europe  a 
while.  You  see,  mist'ss,  he  was  so  kin'  hecouldn'  say  no  w'en  she  axed  to  go  ; 
an'  she  couldn'  bear  to  part  from  him  nohow,  she  was  dat  fon'  ob  him.  Den  we 
come  home,  and  Miss  'Nita's  darter,  dat  had  been  at  de  Norf  at  a  boardin'-school, 
was  growed  up,  an'  Mas'r  Vaughn  bought  her,  so's  not  to  let  her  young  mas'r 
get  holt  of  her,  as  he  meant  to,  an'  den  she  was  dat  pooty." 

"  My  poor  Chloe  !  "  said  Neria,  softly,  "you  must  have  been  very  unhappy." 

"  I's  ben  dat,  mist'ss,  you  better  bereave,"  said  the  negro,  with  a  sort  of 
complacent  sadness.  "  But  not  half  so  mis'able  as  I'd  oughter.  I's  happy  now 
dough,  'cause  I's  madeacreen  breas'  ob  it.  Not  quite  dough — hoi'  on  a  minute, 
Miss  Neria.  W'en  your  mammy  was  fotch  in  here  dat  night  dat  Miss  Gabrielle 
died,  I  was  tole  to  lay  her  out,  cause  she  was  stone  dead  w'en  dey  foun'  her,  an' 
so  I  did.  She'd  got  on  a  braceret  dat  I  gib  to  Miss  'Nita  an'  she  gib  it  to 
mas'r,  but  'sides  dat,  dere  was  a  book  full  ob  writin'  wid  shiny  hooks  to  it, 
an'  a  picter  of  a  gen'l'man  inside  ob  it,  in  her  pocket,  an'  a  ring  on  her  finger, 
an'  dem  I  kep'  for  mysef." 

"  The  book  with  writing  in  ■  it !  O,  Chloe,  where  is  that  ? "  asked  Neria, 
breathlessly. 

A  capricious  gleam  of  the  hunchback's  constitutional  malice  shot  from  her 
eyes.     "  I  didn'  t'out,  missy,  dat  I'd  eber  tell  you  dat,"  said  she. 

"  But  you  will,  Chloe — O,  Chloe,  I  do  not  know  my  father's  name.  I  never 
saw  my  mother's  face." 

"  Dere's  lots  ob  pooty  gals  down  Souf  just  as  bad  off  as  dat,  an'  wusser, 
too,  cause  dey  is  sold  roun'  from  one  mas'r  to  anodder  just  as  it  happens,"  said 
Chloe,  sullenly. 

"  Chloe,  the  Lord  is  waiting  for  your  soul.  Will  you  go  to  him  and  say,  '  I 
might  have  made  one  of  your  creatures  happy,  and  I  would  not,  I  did  not .'' '  " 
asked  Neria,  with  solemn  earnestness.  A  spasnPof  sudden  pain  contorted  the 
whole  body  of  the  negress,  and  she  threw  herself  into  a  horrible  grotesque  atti- 
tude. 

"  Obi's  a  comin'  arter  me  ag'in,"  shrieked  she,  writhing  to  and  fro  upon  her 
bed. 

Neria  laid  a  firm  cool  hand  upon  her  forehead.  "  It  is  the  truth  that  tortures 
you  thus,"  said  she.     "  Speak  it  out,  for  your  own  sake." 

But  a  fiercer  convulsion  of  pain  seized  upon  the  unhappy  wretch,  even  as 
she  spoke.  She  grasped  at  Neria's  hands,  and  wrenched  them  within  her  own 
until  the  pain  forced  a  deep  flush  over  the  pale  face  of  the  young  woman,  who 
yet  made  no  effort  to  release  them,  who  even  forgot  to  pity  the  suffering  before 
her  in  the  devouring  anxiety  that  had  seized  upon  her.  A  sudden  and  terrible 
strength  surged  through  her  will,  and  inspired   her  whole  soul.      Fixing  her 
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dilated  eyes  upon  the  dying  woman,  bending  her  face  until  her  pure  breath 
mingled  with  Chloe's  expiring  sigh,  she  issued  her  irresistible  mandate. 

"  Speak  ;  speak  out !  Where  is  this  paper  ?  Tell  me,  or  you  shall  not 
die  ! " 

"The  tree — the  old  oak  tree  " — a  horrible  sound  closed  the  sentence  ;  it  was 
the  death-rattle,  and  with  it  the  stiffening  fingers  slid  from  their  grasp  of  Neria's 
hands,  the  i:)ainful  struggle  ceased,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  creature 
were  at  an  end. 

It  was  not  till  night,  and  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own  chamber,  that  Neria 
unfolded  the  little  canvas-covered  package  she  had  found  in  the  cavity  of  the 
oak.  where  it  had  lain  for  months  guarded  by  Chloe's  loathsome  familiar.  A 
small,  thick  note-book,  clasped  with  silver,  lay  within,  and  as  Neria  carefully 
opened  it,  the  pages,  glued  together  by  mould  and  time,  tore  apart  as  reluctantly 
as  if  they  knew  that  the  secret  of  a  lifetime  was  about  to  be  snatched  from  out 
their  keeping.  Within  the  cover  Jay  a  miniature,  painted  on  ivory,  the  picture 
of  a  young  man,  handsome,  proud,  noble  ;  the  face  not  of  a  stranger,  but  as  fa- 
miliar to  Neria  as  her  own,  and  yet  she  knew  that  she  had  never  seen  it  in  the 
flesh.  Where  then  ?  Her  mind  wandered  to  Mrs.  Luttrell  and  her  death-cham- 
ber, and  chiding  itself  for  the  wandering,  came  back  to  study  every  lineament 
of  the  face  already  beloved,  for  nature  told  her  that  it  was  her  father's.  And 
still  the  vision  of  that  great  gloomy  chamber,  with  its  mournful  bed,  and  the  pale 
figure  lying  so  motionless  upon  it,  came  floating  between  her  and  the  picture, 
enveloped,  blurred,  effaced  it,  clamored,  "  turn  to  me,  I  am  the  solution,  this  the 
puzzle." 

Beneath  the  picture  lay  a  bit  of  folded  paper.  Neria  opened  it,  and  found 
a  little  plain  ring,  small  enough  for  her  own  slender  finger,  and  engraved  with 
the  initials  G.  de  V.  from  E.  V.  This,  Neria  laid  aside  with  the  picture,  and 
turned  impatiently  to  the  little  book  which  was,  she  hoped,  to  explain  every- 
thing.    It  was  a  journal,  and  the  first  date  was  that  of  twenty-two  years  before : 

Here  am  I  at  Venice,  and  here  I  will  stay  for  a  while,  at  least,  for  in  truth  I  am  tired 
of  rambling.  Besides,  where  are  eyes  like  those  of  Giovanna  Vascetti,  and  where  such 
clustering  locks  of  gold  ?  The  real  Venetian  style  so  rare  out  of  Titian.  Heigho  I  What 
more  is  there  of  life .'  I  believe  I  have  seen  it  all,  and  nne  vie  rechmtffee  must  be  the 
tamest  of  all  feasts.  Love  !  Bali,  I  have  loved  a  hundred  women,  and  twenty  of  them 
had  hair  as  bright  and  eyes  as  blue  as  those  of  Donna  Giovanna.  What  do  I  care  ?  I 
wonder  if  one  mightn't  drop  lazily  to  the  bottom  of  these  canals  and  lie  there  very  com- 
fortably. It  would  save  such  a  deal  of  bore,  as  they  say  in  England.  England  ?  Well, 
home  I  may  as  well  call  it,  for  I  believe  I  was  born  there.  Stop,  I  will  begin  by  register- 
ing m3-self  duly  at  the  commencement  of  this  my  journal,  that  the  Austrian  moiichard 
who,  doubtless,  will  read  it,  may  And  no  trouble  in  identifying  its  writer,  and  bringing  him 
to  justice  for  whatever  treasonable  expressions  he  may  see  fit  to  insert.  First,  then,  I  am 
Edward  Vaughn,  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.  six  feet  high,  with  brown  curled  hair,  liazel 
eyes,  etc.,  etc.  My  father  was  Alfred  Vaughn,  a  gentleman  of  America,  State  and  town 
unknown,  to  me  at  least  He  left  home  on  account  of  fami'y  difierences,  and  not  as  an 
emissary  of  the  American  Government  to  spy  out  the  secrets  of  that  of  Austria — (that's 
for  you,  mon  viotichard.)  My  mother  was  a  Spanish  gj'psyi  with  whom  my  father  chose 
to  fall  in  love,  and  I  suppose,  to  marry.  I  never  saw  her,  or  heard  much  more  than  is 
here  set  down.  I  have  lived  at  English  schools  and  college  until  three  years  ago,  when 
my  father  appeared,  from  the  Lord  only  knows  where,  said  to  mc,  "  Come,  my  friend,  let 
us  be  comrades.  Forget  that  there  is  a  tie  of  blood  between  us,  as  I  shall  ;  otherwise  we 
shall  hate  each  other."  I  saw  that  he  had  reason  in  his  decree,  and  I  assented.  We  lived 
in  Paris,  Petersburg,  in  Vienna,  at  Baden,  Rome,  London,  wherever  the  world  lives.  We 
saw   it,  and  Vaughn  pere  showed   its   secrets  to  Vaughn  fils ;  until  when,  a  year  ago, 
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Vaughn /tVt'  went  to  flanein-  in  another  world,  Vaughn  ^/j  was  quite  competent  to  protect 
himself  in  this.      Vtila  tout ! 

So  finished  the  first  entry.  Those  that  followed  it  were  more  fragmentary 
and  interrupted,  giving  little  information  beyond  memoranda  of  the  writer's  en- 
gagements, and  occasional  aphorisms  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  first  page.  But 
under  a  date  of  two  months  later,  came  an  entry,  more  carefully  written,  which 
Neria  devoured  as  fast  as  her  eyes  could  decipher  the  blurred  and  faded  script. 

Giovanna  is  au  angel,  and  I — well  I  am  ashamed  of  my  audacity  in  loving  her.  Here 
is  her  little  note  before  me — "my  heart,  my  soul,  my  noble  lord,  my  king  and  law,"  so  she 
calls  me — and  I  ?  When  I  look  back  through  my  life  and  counts  it  stains — stains  of  which 
the  smallest  and  faintest  puts  me  beyond  the  pale  of  her  most  daring  conception-  of  wick- 
edness, I  feel  such  torture  as  Satan  might,  if  bound  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  And  she 
loves  me  !  Yes,  all  her  pure  bright  life  is  placed  between  my  hands  to  cherish  or  to 
crush.  If  I  bid  her  forth,  she  will  leave  her  father's  palazzo  to-night,  and  join  me  in  wan- 
derings as  wild  as  those  from  which  my  father  rescued  his  gypsy  bride.  Ah,  ha !  I 
wonder,  after  all,  if  that  g>15sy  mother  does  not  rule  my  blood,  and  if  I  might  not  be  hap- 
pier as  king  of  a  tribe,  with  a  bold-browed,  black-eyed  queen  at  my  right  hand,  than  with 
this  golden-haired  maiden,  who  shrinks,  if  I  do  but  bend  my  brow  a  little  earnestly. 
Pshaw  !  Heaven  sends  an  angel  to  draw  me  out  of  the  slough,  when  I  sink  deeper  every 
day  of  my  life,  and  I  hesitate  to  yield  myself  to  her  guidance.  Let  me  not  believe  that 
my  taste  is  already  too  vitiated  to  appreciate  a  pure  love,  that  caviare  and  not  bread  is  my 
staff  of  life.  No,  rather  I  will  hope  that  it  is  conscience,  which  withholds  me  from  too 
eagerly  accepting  this  affection  ;  that  it  is  because  I  feel  too  keenly  the  vast  gulf  between 
this  pure  child  and  myself,  which  life — my  life  has  set.  If  I  marry  her,  can  I  assure  my- 
self of  her  happiness,  and  without  such  assurance,  should  I  not  be  the  basest  of  mankind 
to  join  her  to  my  capricious  life  and  uncertain  fortunes  ?  Have  I  the  strength  to  make 
myself  what  Giovanna's  husband  should  be,  and,  failing  in  the  effort,  would  not  the  hu- 
miliation of  failure  sink  me  lower  than  I  aheady  am  .■'  Bah  !  It  is  too  late  to  make  Egbert 
Vaughn  into  a  saint,  and  he  is  yet  too  much  of  a  man  of  honor  to  pretend  to  be  other 
than  he  is,  or  to  sully  the  innocent  life  of  the  purest  woman  he  ever  knew  by  bringing  it 
into  contact  with  his  own.  It  is  better,  my  Giovanna,  that  your  blue  eyes  should  weep  a 
few  idle  tears  now,  at  what  you  will  fancy  my  unkindness  than  that  by-and-by  your  heart 
should  weep  tears  of  blood  at  the  certainty  of  my  unworthiness.  Go  you  your  way,  and  I 
mine — the  one  leads  up,  the  other  down. 

Neria  paused,  and  taking  the  picture  from  the  table,  looked  at  it  long  and 
earnestly,  seeking,  in  the  noble  cast  of  the  features,  the  lofty  bearing  of  the  head, 
a  contradiction  of  the  characteristics  which  the  journal  made  no  attempt  to  dis- 
guise. But  still  the  haunting  remembrance  of  the  chamber  at  Cragness,  and 
Mrs.  Lutlrell's  death-bed  swept  between  her  and  the  pictured  face.  She  kissed 
it  sadly,  and  laid  it  down,  murmuring,  "  My  father  still  !  I  know  that  you 
were  my  father." 

The  next  date  was  three  weeks  later,  and  under  it  was  written : 

"  L'/iomme  propose,  tnais  le  Dieu  d:sposc,"  is  as  true  a  saying  to-day  as  when  it  was  first 
spoken.  Giovanna  is  my  wife,  and  here  we  are  hidden  in  the  little  village  of  Ficschi,  as 
happy  and  as  loving  as  the  ringdoves  that  coo  all  about  our  cottage.  And  it  has  all  come 
about  in  such  an  irresistible  sort  of  fashion,  that  I  take  no  shame  to  myself  for  incon- 
sistency, even  when  I  read  the  last  two  or  three  pages  of  this  journal.  It  was  just  after 
writing  them  that  I  got  Giovanna's  little,  teary,  heart-broken  note,  saying  that  the  old 
dragon  of  a  marchesa  had  discovered  her  daughter's  teiidresse  for  my  unworthy  self,  a 
foreigner,  a  heretic,  and  above  all  a  maitvais  si/jct ;  and,  that  at  the  end  of  a  terrible  scold- 
ing, had  come  the  decree  that  my  poor  little  girl  was  to  return  forthwith  to  her  convent, 
and  there  await  the  movements  of  her  parents,  who  were  already  arranging  a  match  between 
their  daughter  and  Count  Montaldi,  the  ugliest,  oldest,  and  richest  man  in  Venice.     She 
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did  not  s:.y,  this  little  Glovanna  of  nunc,  "  Come  and  rescue  me,  for  I  love  you,"  but 
she  did  say,  "  Good-by  forever — unless  I  see  you  (ov  a  moment  on  the  road  to  the  con- 
vent." 

Of  course  I  was  on  the  road  to  the  convent,  and  with  the  aid  of  one  servant  per- 
sonated so  successfully  a  whole  troop  of  banditti,  that  coachman  and  guard  fled  in  terror 
from  the  first  glimpse  of  our  excellent  get-up,  and  the  hideous  old  duenna,  hiding  herself 
in  the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  shrieked  dismally, 

"O,  Donna  Giovanna,  we  are  but  lost  maidens.  These  banditti  respect  neither  youth 
nor  beaut}'." 

We  left  the  ancient  dame  uncomforted,  for  her  mistake  was  precisely  the  idea  we 
wished  to  inculcate  ;  and,  diving  into  the  mountains,  soon  found  the  three  horses  hidden 
there  since  morning,  mounted,  and  in  a  few  hours  were  safely  housed  at  this  place,  recom- 
mended by  my  valet,  who  was,  I  believe,  born  here.  Before  night  we  were  married,  and 
already  my  wife  has  nearly  done  blushing  when  Paolo  addresses  her  as  signora. 

The  last  words  were  nearly  unintelligible,  and  Neria  vainly  tried  to  separate 
the  few  succeeding  leaves  ;  the  mould  and  damp  had  so  tirmly  united  them  that 
she  found  it  impossible,  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  she  was  able 
to  decipher  the  following  brief  entry,  under  the  date  of  nearly  a  year  later  : 

The  child  is  gone,  stolen  I  have  no  doubt,  Giovanna  is  inconsolable,  and  I  am  more 
affected  than  I  would  have  believed  possible.  Paolo  must  have  played  traitor  and  sold 
the  secret  of  our  hiding  place  to  the  Vascetti,  who,  considering  Giovanna  irredeemably 
lost,  have  snatched  her  infant  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  and  will  educate  it  to  take  its 
mother's  place  in  their  house.  I  suspect  all  this,  but  cannot  know,  at  least,  not  at  pres- 
ent. My  immediate  concern  is  to  hide  Giovanna  where  they  will  not  get  hold  of  her  also. 
We  must  leave  the  country  I  think.  The  old  dragon  would  not  flinch  at  poisoning  her, 
if  she  fancied  it  would  wipe  out  the  stain  upon  their  name. 

After  this,  for  many  pages,  Neria  could  distinguish  only  an  occasional  word 
or  sentence  from  which  to  infer  that  the  writer,  with  his  wife,  had  removed  from 
Italy  to  Switzerland,  and  that  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  his  child  was  actually 
in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  his  wife,  from  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  res- 
cue her.  The  next  decipherable  page  was  dated  in  England  somewhat  more 
than  a  year  after  the  last  entry,  and  ran  thus  : 

I  have  decided  at  last  to  go  to  America  and  look  for  my  father's  family.  Giovanna 
wishes  it.  She  is  haunted  with  terror  lest  this  child  should  be  stolen  from  her  as  was  the 
first.  It  is  a  pretty  little  creature  and  we  call  her  Neria,  because  she  was  born  upon  the 
sea.  We  shall  take  passage  in  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  within  a 
few  weeks,  our  means  not  allowing  us  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  steam-passage.  In- 
deed we  have  been  obliged  to  sell  some  of  our  valuables  already,  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds.  Giovanna  has  insisted  upon  disposing  of  her  most  important  jewels,  and  would 
even  have  sold  the  serpent-bracelet,  the  hereditary  ornament  of  the  daughters  of  her 
house,  would  I  have  permitted  it,  but  this  must  be  kept,  at  any  rate,  to  deck  the  arm  of 
little  Neria,  when  it  shall  have  attained  mature  proportions.  I  am  sorry  Giovanna  could 
not  have  possessed  the  goblet  also.  She  says  an  ancestress,  a  second  Lucretia  as  it 
would  seem,  had  these  two  golden  serpents  fashioned  in  precise  similitude,  except  that  be- 
tween the  jaws  of  the  one  was  set  a  tiny  Venetian  goblet,  and  in  the  head  of  the  other, 
intended  to  be  worn  as  a  bracelet,  was  placed  a  small  quantity  of  a  deadly  poison,  which 
may  be  ejected  by  pressing  the  finger  upon  the  jewel  forming  his  crest,  when  a  slender 
spear  shoots  forward,  pierces  the  finger  and  leaves  death  in  the  wound.  Thus  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  brace  of  serpents  commands,  through  them,  both  the  lives  of  others  and  his 
own  safety.  My  gentle  Giovanna  will  never  be  likely  to  use  the  weapon  or  need  the  de- 
fence, but  I  like  the  idea  of  these  hereditary  jewels,  and  thank  the  sanguinary  ancestress 
for  her  idea,  and  also  for  leaving  us  her  name,  graven  upon  both  serpents  beneath  the 
crest  of  her  house.  Fiamma  Vasetti,  thou  wast  a  woman  of  rare  fancy  and  had  a  very 
pretty  idea  of  assassination  !     Well,  well,  what  is  all  this  to  the  present.     I  must  set  my- 
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self  to  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  our  passage.  I  wonder  if  any  of  tlie 
Vaughns  survive,  and  if  they  will  own  their  errant  kinsman.  Not  that  I  will  ask  more 
than  a  welcome  of  them  :  I  mean  to  earn  my  living  for  myself  somehow,  but  just  how  I 
cannot  now  say.  Since  I  am  husband  of  Giovanna,  I  dare  not  pursue  the  little  occupa- 
tions by  which  my  honored  father  accumulated  the  property  his  son  has  just  spent.  I 
detest  the  sight  of  a  green  table  and  a  pack  of  cards,  and  would  as  soon  play  with  the 
bones  of  my  ancestors  as  with  those  my  father  so  often  tossed,  and  so  invariably  to  his 
own  advantage.  Eh  bien  !  I  find  by  my  father's  papers  that  his  family  lived  near  a  little 
town  called  Carrick,  and  thither  we  first  will  betake  us  on  arriving  in  America.  If  these 
Vaughns  repudiate  me  they  cannot  fail  to  welcome  my  lovely  Giovanna,  my  innocent  lit- 
tle Neria,  and  if  they  will  make  them  happy  I  ask  nothing  for  myself. 

This  was  the  last.  A  few  more  pages  had  been  partially  written  over,  but 
the  disconnected  words  still  legible  gave  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole, 
and  Neria  was  fain  to  finish  the  sad  story  for  herself.  She  readily  conceived 
that  the  voyage  had  been  accomplished,  that  her  father  had  died  either  upon  the 
passage  or  soon  after  his  arrival  in  America,  and  that  the  hapless  wife  thus 
widowed  had  attempted  to  reach,  with  her  infant,  the  unknown  friends,  of  whom 
her  husband  had  doubtless  told  her.  Reduced  to  absolute  penury,  she  had 
probably  been  obliged  to  perform  the  last  part  of  her  journey  on  foot,  and  be- 
fore reaching  Carrick  had  sunk  upon  the  spot  where  Mr.  Vaughn  had  found  her. 
Neria  covered  her  eyes  and  shuddered,  as  fancy,  or  it  may  be  something  which 
is  not  fancy,  pictured  before  her  the  black  bitter  night,  the  angry  sea,  the  deso- 
late sliore,  and  the  poor  young  mother  struggling  on,  her  baby  in  her  arms, 
shrinking  before  the  piercing  blast  which  froze  the  tears  upon  her  cheeks  before 
they  had  time  to  fall,  while  close  behind  her  stalked  Death's  grim  form,  his 
fleshless  jaws  grinning,  his  bony  hand  already  outstretched  to  seize  his  uncon- 
scious prey. 

"  My  mother,  my  mother  !  "  moaned  Neria,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  her  pain 
felt  a  momentary  resentment  at  Vaughn,  that  he  had  not  arrived  in  time  to 
save  mother  as  well  as  child. 

She  took  up  the  journal  again  and  strained  her  sight  in  the  effort  to  distin- 
guish something  more  in  the  blurred  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Here  and 
there  a  word  was  easily  to  be  read,  but  nothing  connected  or  intelligible,  until  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  page  appeared  the  words  :  "secret  cipher  of  the  Vaughns, 
formed  by  using  our  motto  as  an  alphabet,  it  has  been — "  Neria  dropped  the 
book,  as  a  sudden  conviction  flashed  across  her  mind.  "  The  secret !  Poor 
Gillies's  secret !  "  murmured  she,  and  flying  to  her  desk  she  found  and  opened 
upon  the  table  the  letter  of  Reginald  Vaughn  confided  to  her  keeping  by  the 
musician.  Her  eyes  ran  hastily  over  the  familiar  sentences  until  she  caine  to 
the  cipher,  upon  which  she  had  so  often  and  so  vainly  pondered  : 

Edaolu  oe  Oludluv. 

The  motto  of  the  Vaughns  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  her  own  name,  and 
hastily  writing  upon  a  bit  of  paper  the  words  :  "  Dieii  le  7'oy  et  le  foy  du  Vaitg/m,''^ 
she  placed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  beneath  the  letters  of  those  words,  and 
by  assuming  the  upper  letter  as  the  name  of  the  lower  one,  found  herself  pos- 
sessed of  a  new  alphabet,  by  whose  aid  she  translated  the  three  words  of  cipher 
into  the  phrase  :    "  Father  of  Heralds." 

Here,  however,  was  a  fresh  enigma  ;  and  Neria,  utterly  exhausted  in  body  and 
mind,  put  it  aside  for  the  consideration  of  a  calmer  moment,  and  locking  the 
journal,  the  picture,  and  letter  in  her  desk,  threw  herself  upon  the  bed  with  eyes 
already  closed,  just  as  the  earliest  bird  uttered  his  warning  note  of  the  coming 
morn. 


THE  GRAMMARLESS   TONGUE. 

A     CHAPTER     OF     "WORDS     AND     THEIR     USES, 


IN  the  last  article  of  this  series  it  was  set  forth  that  English  is  an  almost 
grammarless  language.  The  two  elements  of  grammar  being  etymology, 
which  concerns  the  inflections  of  words,  that  is,  changes  in  form  to  express  mod- 
ification of  meaning  ;  and  syntax,  which  concerns  the  construction  of  sentences 
according  to  the  formal  relations  of  words  ;  and  the  English  language  being  al- 
most without  the  former,  and  therefore  equally  without  the  latter,  its  use  must 
be,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  untrammelled  by  the  rules  of  grammar  and  sub- 
ject only  to  the  laws  of  reason,  which  we  call  logic.  We  have,  indeed,  been 
long  afflicted  with  grammarians  from  whom  we  have  suffered  much,  and  to  whose 
usurped  authority  we  most  of  us  have  submitted  abjectly,  without  a  murmur 
and  almost  without  a  question.  But  the  truth  of  this  matter  is  this,  that  of  the 
rules  given  in  the  books  called  English  grammar  some  are  absurd  and  most  are 
superfluous.  For  example,  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  in  the  English  language, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  following  easy  and  informal  relations  of  words  pre- 
vail : 

The  verb  needs  not,  and  generally  does  not,  agree  with  its  nominative  case  in 
number  and  person. 

Pronouns  do  not  agree  with  their  antecedent  nouns  in  person,  number  and 
gender. 

Active  verbs  do  not  govern  the  objective  case,  or  any  other. 
Prepositions  do  not  govern  the  objective  case,  or  any  other. 
One  verb  does  not  govern  another  in  the  infinitive  mood. 
Nor  is  the  infinitive  a  mood,  or  governed  by  substantive,  adjective,  or  parti- 
ciple. 

Conjunctions  need  not  connect  the  same  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs. 
The  grammarians  have  laid  down  laws  directly  to  the  contrary  of  these  as- 
sertions ;  but  the  grammarians  are  wrong,  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
cannot  be  right,  for  their  laws  have  as  conditions  precedent  the  existence  of 
things  which  do  not  exist.  In  English  the  verb  is  almost  without  distinction  of 
number  and  of  person  ;  the  noun  is  entirely  without  gender,  and  has  no  objec- 
tive case  ;  the  adjective  and  the  participle  are  without  number,  gender,  and 
case  ;  the  infinitive  is  not  a  mood,  it  is  not  an  inflection  of  the  verb,  or  a  part 
of  it ;  and  conjunctions  are  free  from  all  rules  but  those  of  common  sense  and 
taste. 

No  term  was  ever  more  unwisely  chosen  than  government  to  express  the  re- 
lations of  words  in  the  sentence.  It  is  one  of  the  mysterious  metaphors  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  world  generally,  by  tyrants  or  tricksters,  and  with 
which  thought  is  confused  and  language  darkened.  In  grammar  it  implies,  or 
seems  to  imply,  a  power  in  one  word  over  another.  Now,  there  is  in  no  lan- 
guage any  such  power,  or  any  relation  which  is  properly  symbolized  by  such  a 
power.  In  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  inflected  languages,  the  forms  of  the  words 
of  which  a  sentence  is  made  up  present  outward  signs  of  requirement  which 
give  some  hint  as  to  what  the  grammarians  mean  by  one  word  governing  an- 
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other.     But  in  English  there  is  no  such  visible  sign  ;  and  this  arbitrary,  myste- 
rious, and  metaphorical  phrase,  government,  is,  to  young  minds,  if  they  are  rea- 
soning and  not  merely  receptive,  perplexing  in  the  extreme.     Even  in  languages 
which  have  variety  of  inflection,  the  words  do  not  goi^ern  each  other  ;   but  they 
may  be  said  to  fit  into  each   other  by  corresponding  forms  which   indicate  their 
proper  connection,  so  that  a  sentence  is  dovetailed  together.     In  linglish,  howev- 
er, with  the  exception  of  a  few  pronouns,  one  case  of  nouns,  and  two  tenses  and 
one  person  of  the  verb,  all  the  words  are  as  round  and  smooth,  and  as  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  in  form,  as  the  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore.     The  attempt 
to  bind  such  words  together  by  the  links  of  etymology  and  syntax,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  make  grammatical  rules  for  a  language  in  which   the  noun  has  only 
one  case — in  which  there  is   no  gender  of  noun,  adjective,  or  participle — in 
which   distinction   of  tense,  number,  person   in  verbs  is  almost   unknown,  and 
that  of  voice  absolutely  wanting,  is,  on  its  face,  absurd.     In  English,  words  are 
formed  into  sentences  by  the  operation  of  an  invisible  power,  which  is  like  mag- 
netic attraction.     Each  one  is  charged  with  a  meaning  which  attracts  it  to  some 
of  those  in  the  sentence,  and   particularly  to  one,  and  which  repels  it  from  the 
others  ;  and  he  who  subtly  divines  and  dextrously  uses  this  attraction,  filling  his 
words  with  a  living  but  latent  light  and  heat,  which  makes  them  leap  to  each 
other  and  cling  together  while  they  transmit  his  freely-flowing  thought,  is  a  mas- 
ter of  the  English  language,  although  he  may  be  ignorant  and  uninstructed  in 
its  use.     And  here  is  one  difference  between  the  English  and  the  ancient  classic 
tongues.     The  great  writers  of  the  latter  were,  and,  it  would  seem,  must  needs 
have  been,  men  of  high  culture — grammarians  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word, 
which  I  have  before  mentioned  ;  but  some  of  the  best  English  that  has  been  writ- 
ten is  the  simple,  strong  utterance  of  ignorant  men,  entirely  undisciplined  in 
the  use  of  language.     True,  they  had  genius — some  of  them,  at  least ;  but  ge- 
nius, giving  them  strength  and  clearness  of  imagination,  or  of  reason,  could  yet 
not  have  taught  them  to  write  with  purity  and  power  a  language  like  the  Greek, 
in  which  the  verb  had  three  voices,  five  moods,  and  two  aorists,  and   nine  per- 
sons for  every  tense  ;  in  which  all  nouns  had  three  numbers,  and  each  noun  a 
gender  of  its  own  ;  and   every  adjective  and  participle  three  genders  and  six 
cases,  a  copiousness  of  inflection  possessed  by  the  very  articles,  definite  and  in- 
definite.    The  Greek  language  may  be  the  noblest  and  most  perfect  instrument 
ever  invented  by  man  for  the   expression  of  his  thought ;  but  certainly,  of  all 
the  tongues  ever  spoken  by  civilized  men,  it  is  the  most   complicated.     And  I 
venture  to  express  my  belief  that  its  complication,  so  far  from  being  an  element 
of  its  power,  is  a  sign  of  rudeness  and  a  remnant  of  barbarism  ;  that  tiie  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  were  great,  not  by  reason  of  the  verbal   forms  and  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  their  languages,  but  in  spite  of  them  ;  and  that  our  mother 
tongue,  in  freeing  herself  from  these,  has  only  cast  aside  the  trammels  of  her 
strength  and  the  disguises  of  her  beauty. 

But  I  must  turn  from  these  general  considerations  of  my  subject  to  such  an 
examination  of  its  particulars  as  will  sustain  the  position  which  I  have  taken. 
And  first  of  the  verb.  The  Greek  verb  has,  for  the  expression  of  the  various 
moods  and  times  of  acting  and  suffering  by  various  persons,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred inflections  ;  and  these  inflections  so  modify,  by  processes  called  augmenta- 
tion and  reduplication,  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  verb,  that,  to  the 
uninstructed  eye,  it  passes  beyond  recognition.  Thus,  for  instance,  titpto,  (the 
verb  which  occupies  in  Greek  grammars  the  place  of  I  loi'c  in  English  gram- 
mars,) assumes,  among  its  changes,  these  dissimilar  forms  :     Tiipto,  I  strike ; 
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etctuphein,  I  had  struck  ;  lupictosaii,  let  them  strike  ;  ctetnphcisan,  tliey  had 
struck  ;  t/tpsas,  having  struck  ;  eiuptotneiJion^  you  two  were  struck  ;  etupsattie- 
i/ion,  you  two  struck  yourselves  ;  /up/iihet'soif/icen,  I  miglit  be  about  to  be 
struck.  These  are  but  specimens  of  the  more  than  live  liundred  bricks  which 
go  to  make  up  the  regular  Greek  verbal  edifice.  Each  person  ot"  each  case  has 
its  pecuhar  significant  form  or  inflection,  every  one  of  which  must  be  learned  by 
heart. 

Looking  back  upon  this  single  and  simplest  specimen  of  its  myriad  inflec- 
tions, I  cannot  wonder  that  boys  regard  Greek  as  an  invention  of  the  enemy  of 
mankind.  But  this  variety  of  inflection  has  not  entirely  passed  away  with  the 
life  of  the  ancient  Hellenic  people  and  language.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
French  language  has  three  hundred  different  terminations  for  the  simple  cases 
of  the  ten  regular  conjugations,  1,755  for  the  thirty-nine  irregular  conjugations, 
and  two  hundred  for  the  auxiliary  verbs— making  a  sum  totrd  of  2,165  termina- 
tions which  must  be  learned  by  heart.*  The  verbs  of  the  Greek  language  must 
have,  I  think,  in  all,  more  than  ten  times  this  number  of  changes  in  form. 
Now,  the  English  verb  has,  in  its  regular  or  weak  form,  onl}'  four  inflections  ; 
and  in  its  so-called  irregular,  or  strong,  or  ancient  form,  only  five.  These  in- 
flections serve  it  for  the  two  voices,  five  moods,  six  tenses,  and  six  persons 
which  must  have  expression  in  a  language  that  answers  the  needs  of  a  civilized, 
cultured  people.  The  four  inflections  of  the  verb  to  love,  for  instance  (counting 
the  present  indicative),  are  lo-oe,  loiies,  loved,  and  loving.  The  first  two  and  the 
last  express  present  incompleted  action,  the  third,  past  action.  Two  others,  lov- 
cst  and  lovedest,  are  to  be  found  in  the  grammars,  but  they  have  been  thrown 
out  of  use  by  the  same  process  of  simplification  which  has  cast  off"  the  mass  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  inflections  during  the  transformation  of  that  language  into 
English,  The  present  tense  indicative  of  the  verb  to  love  is,  therefore,  now  as 
follows  : 

I  love,  We  love, 

You  love.  You  love, 

He  loves.  They  love. 

Here  are  five  and,  in  effect,  six  nominatives  of  two  numbers  and  three  per- 
sons, but  only  two  forms  of  the  verb.  How,  then,  to  return  to  our  rules  of  gram- 
mar, can  the  verb  agree  with  its  nominative  in  number  and  person  ?  The  truth 
is  it  does  not  so  agree,  because  we  have  found  that  such  agreement  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  clear  expression  of  thought.  /  love  and  we  love  are  just  as  exact  in 
meaning  as  aino,  anuiiniis.  The  past  tense  of  the  English  verb  has  not  even 
one  inflection.     It  is  as  follows: 

I  loved.  We  loved. 

You  loved,  You  loved,. 

He  loved.  They  loved. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  The  Anglo-Saxon  verb,  although  like  the  English 
it  had  but  one  voice  and  two  tenses,  had  inflection  of  person  and  number.  The 
present  or  indefinite,  and  the  perfect  tenses  of  btjian,  to  love,  were  as  follows  : 


PRESENT. 

ic  lufige, 

we  hifiath, 

thu  lufast. 

ge  lufiath, 

he  lufath. 

PERFECT. 

hi  lufi.-ith. 

ic  lufode, 

we  lufodon, 

thu  lufodest. 

ge  lufodon, 

he  lufode, 

hi  lufodon. 

These  inflections  appear  in  what  is  called  the  Early  English  stage  of  our 

Sinibaldo  quoted  by  Max  Muller. 
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language,  and  some  of  them  are  found  even  in  the  writings  of  Chaucer  and 
Gower,  although  in  the  days  of  those  jjoets  they  were  passing  away.  They  were 
disused  merely  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  language,  of  doing  away  with 
complications  which  were  found  needless.  It  was  seen  that  as  the  noun  or 
pronoun  always  accompanied  the  verb,  the  plural  form  in  atli  or  en  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  exact  expression  of  thought,  and  that  we  love  and  we  loved  were 
as  unmistakable  in  their  significance  as  we  btfiatli  and  we  lufodon;  and  so  as 
to  the  other  numbers  and  persons  of  the  two  tenses.  The  plural  form  in  en 
held  a  place  long  after  other  inflections  had  disappeared,  but  that  at  last  passed 
out  of  the  speech  of  the  people,  and  about  A.  D.  1475,  from  the  writings  of  rep- 
utable authors.  The  inflections  of  the  singular  number  had  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  language,  probably  because  the  singular  number  is  more  frequently 
used  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life  than  the  plural,  and  because  it  is  found 
more  necessary  to  distinguish  betv/een  the  actions,  thoughts  and  conditions  of 
individuals  than  between  those  of  masses  or  groups.  The  distinctive  inflection 
of  the  second  person  singular,  est,  held  its  own  until  the  Elizabethan  period,  when 
it  was  passing  rapidly  away.  It  prevails  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  but 
Shakespeare  rarely  uses  it ;  the  reason  of  the  difference  being  that  solemnity 
of  occasion  or  of  subject  is  regarded  as  requiring  unusual  precision  of  language. 
Thus  to  this  day  educated  clergymen  in  reading  the  Bible  give  tlie  past  partici- 
ple its  full,  and  not  its  contracted  form — lov-ed,  not  lov''d,  and,  for  instance,  say 
ven-i-son,  not  veyi'son.  Again  the  change  from  tJiou  Icvest  and  tJiou  lovedest  to 
yoji  love  and  1'^;/  loved,  seems  to  have  been  made  merely  from  the  wish  to  get 
rid  of  a  superfluous  inflection.  If,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  inflection  of  the 
third  person  singular  should  follow  that  of  the  second,  and  we  should  say  he 
love,  the  change  would  be  directly  in  the  line  of  the  natural  movement  of  our 
language.  .Should  it  not  take  place,  the  preservation  of  this  lonely,  unsupported 
inflection  will  probably  be  owing  to  the  restraints  of  criticism,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  consciousness  and  culture  among  the  mass  of  speakers.  To  some  of  my 
readers  it  may  seem  impossible  that  this  change  should  be  made,  and  that  he  love 
would  be  barbarous  and  almost  incomprehensible.  But  such  is  not  the  effect  of 
identity  of  form  between  the  third  person  and  the  first  of  the  perfect  tense  ;  and 
it  being  neither  absurd  nor  obscure  to  say  I  loved,  you  [z.  e.,  thou]  loved,  he 
loved,  why  should  it  be  so  to  say  I  love,  you  [/.  e.,  thou]  love,  he  love  ? 

To  turn  now  to  the  first  rule  of  our  so-called  grammars — "  A  verb  must  agree 
with  its  nominative  case  in  number  and  person."  In  this  rule,  if  agree  means 
anythmg,  it  must  mean  that  the  verb  must  conform  itself  in  some  manner  to  its 
subject,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  that  it  belongs  to  that  sul^ject.  This  is  the  case 
in  Latin,  for  instance,  in  which  language  every  person  of  each  number  of  the 
verb  has  a  form  v/hich  indicates  that  person. 

Amo,  I  love,  Amainus,  we  love, 

Amas,  you  [:.  e-,  thou]  love,  Amatis,  you  love, 

Amat,  lie  loves,  Amant,  they  love. 

But  in  English  for  five  of  these  six  persons  the  verb  has  but  one  form.  It 
has  been  released  from  all  conformity  to  person  except  in  the  third  person  sin- 
gular. It  has  but  one  form  for  all  the  other  persons,  and  it  therefore  cannot 
agree  with  its  nom.inative  in  numl)er  and  person,  except  in  the  case  specified. 
To  say  that  this  one  form  of  the  verb  does  agree  with  all  those  forms  of  the  nom- 
inative— that  love  does  agree  with  /,  Tindyou,  singular,  we,yoii,  and  they,  plural, 
is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question  by  a  childish  and  strenuous  "  making  believe." 
And,  indeed,  as  I  trust  most  of  my  readers  now  begin  to  see,  nearly  all  of  our  so- 
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called  English  grammar  is  mere  make-believe  grammar.  No  more  words  should 
be  necessary  to  show  that  verbs  which  have  not  number  and  person  cannot 
agree  with  nominatives,  or  with  anything  else,  in  number  and  person.  And  yet 
that  they  do  so  agree  is  dinned  into  children  from  their  infancy  until  they  cease 
to  receive  instruction  ;  and  they  are  required  to  cite  a  rule  which  they  cannot  un- 
derstand, as  the  law  of  a  relation  which  does  not  exist,  and  which,  if  they'Tliink 
for  themselves,  they  must  see  does  not  exist. 

The  Ando-Saxon  was  even  charier  as  to  tenses  than  as  to  numbers  and  per- 
sons  of  the  verb.     It  had  but  two  of  the  former,  the  present,  or  rather  the  in- 
definite, and  the  past.     As  it  passed  into  English  this  number  was  not  increased. 
No  English  verb  has  more  than  two  tenses.     With  these  and  the  two  participles, 
present  and  passed,  English  speaking  folk  express  all  the  varieties  of  mood  and 
and  tense  and  also  of  voice  ;  for  in  English  there  is  but  one  voice,  the  active. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  present  or  indefinite  tense  expressed  future  action  as  well  as 
present.     Ic  htfige  (I  love)  predicated  loving  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  pres- 
ent time.     Nor  has  this  form  of  speech  passed  away  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  folk. 
To  this  day  we  say,  I  go  to  Washington  to-morrow ;  Do  you  go  to  Washing- 
ton to-morrow  ?     The  form,  I  shall  go  to  Washington  is  rarely  used  except  for 
emphasis,  that,   I  will  go,  except  to  express  determination.     Indeed,  I  go,  is 
the  more  elegant  form  ;   is  heard  most  generally  from  the  lips  of  speakers  of 
the  highest  culture.     And  in  fact  the  commonest  predication  of  future  action 
is   one  which  expresses   action   passing   continuously  at  time  present — I   am 
going,  i.  e..  I  am  going  to  Washington  to-morrow.     This  use  of  the  present  is 
not  at  all  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  or  to  the  English.     It  appears 
in  many  others.     "  Simon  Peter  said  unto  them,  I  go  a  fishing :  they  say  unto 
him,  we  also  go  with  thee."     In  the  Greek  two  verbs  are  here  translated  ^i,'yy 
but  both  the  first  {hupago)  and  the  second  {erchomctha)  are  in  the  present  tense. 
In  this  passage,  too,  I  go.  I  ai/i  going,  I  shall  go,  and  we  go,  we  are  going,  we 
will  go,  would  be  equivalents.     The  peculiarity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
English  languages  in  this  respect  (if  they  are  two  languages,  which  some  phi- 
lologists with  show  of  reason  deny,  on  the  ground  that  our  present  speech  is 
only  a  lineal    descendant  of  that   of  our  forefathers) — the   peculiarity  of  our 
tongue  as  to  this  tense  and  others  is,  that  while  it,  with  others,  uses  the  present 
indefinite  form  to  express  future  action,  it  has  not  developed  a  form  of  the  verb 
for  the  special  expression  of  that  action,  or  in  fact  of  any  other  action  but  that 
which  is  either  present  or  passed.     We  say  I  shall  go,  but  shall  \s  no  more  a 
part  of  the  verb  go  than  ^vill  is,  or  may  or  can.     We   say,  I  have  loved  ;  but 
again  have  is  no  more  a  part  of  the  verb  love  than  to  be  is,  when  we  say,  I  was 
loved.     When  we  say,  I  am  loving,  we  only  say  in  other  words  I  exist  loving ; 
and   what  other  connection  has  am   with  loving  than  exist  would   have  were 
it  used  in  the  place  of  the  former  ?     We,  like  other  peoples,  are  obliged  to  ex- 
press all  the  different  times  of  action,  present,  past  and  future  ;  but  most  other 
peoples  do  this  by  inflections,  that  is,  by  real  tenses  of  the  verb.     As  English 
has  different  words  for  expressing  the  time  present  and  time  passed  of  the  same 
action,  other  tongues  have  different  words  for  expressing  all  the  varieties  of  the 
time  of  action. 

In  English  we  say  I  love,  I  have  loved,  I  shall  have  loved  ;  but  in  Latin  the 
same  thoughts  are  expressed  respectively  by  the  different  single  words  amo, 
amavi,  a/navero.  To  express  what  the  Roman  expressed  by  ainavi,  an  inflection 
of  atno,  we  use  a  verb  have,  and  the  perfect  participle  of  another  verb.  This  par- 
ticiple is  an  expression  of  completed  action  in  the  abstract — loved.     It  has  no  re- 
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lation  to  person,  whether  the  person  is  the  subject  or  the  object  of  the  action — a 
point  to  be  remembered  in  our  consideration  of  voice — or  to  specific  time  or  occa- 
sion. The  only  real  verb  that  we  use  in  this  instance  is  one  that  signifies  posses- 
sion. We  say,  I  have — have  what  ?  possess  what  ?  Possession  implies  an  object 
pt)ssessed  ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  that  completed  action  which  is  expressed  in  the 
abstract  by  the  participle.  Loved  is  here  the  object  of  tlie  verb  ]iave  as  much  as 
money  would  be  in  the  sentence,  I  have  money  ;  and  I  liave  loved  \s,  no  more  a 
verb,  or  a  part  or  tense  ot  a  verb,  than  I  Jiave  money  is,  or  I  ]iave  to  go.  In  the 
first  and  the  last  of  these,  loved  and  to  go  are  as  plainly  objects  of  the  verb  have 
as  mojiey  is  in  the  second ;  nor  is  this  relation  at  all  affected  by  the  mere  verbal 
origin  of  the  participle  and  the  infinitive.  As  to  the  latter,  what  the  gram- 
marians call  the  infinitive  mood  is  no  mood  at  all,  but  a  substantive,  of  verbal 
origin.  It  is  the  name  of  the  verb,  and  so  may  well  be  called  a  noun.  There 
is  no  quality  of  a  substantive  which  the  infinitive  has  not,  and  but  one  relation 
of  the  substantive — that  of  possession — which  it  cannot  assume  ;  and  there  is 
no  distinctive  quality  of  the  verb  which  it  does  not  lack  or  relation  of  the  verb 
which  it  can  assume.  For  instance,  I  have  to  go  is  merely  It  belongs  to  me  go. 
To  go  belongs  to  me  ;  forms  of  expression  common  among  the  most  cultivated 
and  idiomatic  speakers,  and  which  are  not  only  correct  but  elegant.  But  that 
which  is  expressed  by  a  verb  cannot  belong  to  any  one  ;  only  a  thing,  some- 
thing substantial  (although  not  necessarily  material  or  physical),  i.  e.,  a  substantive 
can  belong.  This  is  no  new  discovery  ;  and  yet  grammarians  have  gone  on  for 
generations  teaching  children  and  strangers  that  to  go  is  a  mood,  as  they  have 
taught  them  that  I  have  gone  and  I  shall  go  are  tenses  of  a  verb. 

The  substantive  character  of  the  infinitive  is  to  be  discovered  in  those 
phrases  which  the  grammarians  call  the  future  tense  indicative,  and  the  present, 
imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect  and  future  tenses  subjunctive — I  shall  love,  I  may 
love,  I  shall  have  loved,  and  so  forth.  These  are  no  tenses,  and  have  no  sem- 
blance of  tenses  ;  they  are  phrases  or  rather  complete  sentences,  which  express 
future  or  contingent  action.  They  are  composed  of  a  pronoun,  one  verb,  and 
the  infinitive  of  another  verb  ;  that  is,  of  a  subject  (the  pronoun)  and  a  predicate, 
consisting  of  the  verb  and  its  object  ;  the  latter  being  the  infinitive  or  verbal 
substantive.  It  is  impossilsle  to  make  a  more  complete  sentence,  one  better 
provided  with  all  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  sentence  than  /  shall 
love  or  /  may  have  loved;  and  yet  learners  are  bewildered  by  being  told  that 
although  7nay  is  a  verb  tense  itself,  and  have  is  another  verb  tense,  /  /nay  have 
loved  \s  also  a  tense  of  the  verb  to  love — nothing  more  or  less. 

The  formation  of  the  future  indicative  and  of  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive 
mood  was  in  this  wise.  The  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive  was  formed  in  an  or  en  and 
did  not  admit  the  preposition  to  before  it.  But  there  was  a  second  infinitive, 
formed  with  the  preposition,  having  a  dative  sense,  and  being  in  tact  a  dative  form 
of  the  infinitive,  conveying  that  sense  of  obligation  or  pertinence  to  which  linguists 
have  given  the  name  dative.  Thus  7tiita?i  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  infinitive,  mean- 
ing to  know  ;  but  there  was  used  another  infinitive  to  laiianne,  implying  duty, 
obligation.  For  example.  Hit  is  to  ivitantic,  it  is  to  know,  i.  e.,  it  should  be  known, 
or  ought  to  be  known.  This  very  phrase  (witli  the  mere  rubbing  off  of  the  ter- 
mination during  its  passage  through  the  centuries)  has  come  down  to  us  as  to 
ivit;  and  it  also  appears  not  infrequently  in  the  phrase,  You  are  to  know — thus 
and  so,  meaning  You  should  know,  you  ought  to  know,  it  behoves  you  to  know, 
thus  and  so,  and  constantly  in  the  colloquial  phrases,  I  liave  to  go  here  or  there, 
I  have  to  do  thus  and  so.     Now,  when  Anglo-Saxon  was  becoming  English  by 
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the  dropping  of  its  few  inflections  and  tlie  laying  aside  of  its  light  bonds  of  for- 
mal grammar,  the  form  of  the  infinitive  which  remained  was  naturally  that  one 
which  was  indicated,  not  by  an  inflection  but  by  a  preposition.  At  first,  and 
indeed  for  a  century  or  two,  the  inflected  termination  was  retained,  but  it  would 
seem  merely  from  habit,  with  no  significance  attached  to  it.  Thus  in  the  pas- 
sage from  Chaucer's  "Troilus  and  Cresseide  "  quoted  in  the  last  article,  the 
first  line  is, 

The  double  sorrow  of  Troilus  to  tellen. 

But  in  Chaucer's  day  our  forefathers  were  beginning  to  drop  the  n  and  the 
syllable  of  which  it  was  part,  and  instead  of  to  loven  and  to  liven,  to  write  to 
live  and  to  love,  as  we  do.  But  they  wrote  to  telle,  as  we  do  not ;  the  final  e, 
which  appears  in  old  and  in  some  modern  forms  of  the  verb,  being  in  its  place, 
not  by  mere  accident,  but  as  a  remnant  of  the  old  infinitive.  Hence,  too,  this 
final  e  was  sometimes  pronounced,  as  every  reader  of  Chaucer  knows.  The 
dropping  of  old  plurals  of  verbs  and  nouns  in  en  (a  great  loss  in  the  latter  case, 
I  think),  left  many  words  ending  in  silent  e  preceded  by  a  double  consonant,  a 
form  which  began  to  pass  rapidly  away  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  which  may  still  be  traced  in  our  orthography  ;  for  instance  the  very 
verb  in  the  line  from  "  Troilus  and  Cresseide."  If  we  do  not  write  tsHoi  there  is 
no  etymological  reason  why  we  should  not  write  tel.  The  cause  of  the  present 
form  of  the  verb  is  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  it  was  a  dissyllable,  and  that  in  drop- 
ping the  last  syllable  only,  its  essentials,  the  vowel  and  its  following  consonant, 
were  removed.  The  double  consonant  is  now  retained  in  some  words,  and  the 
silent  vowel  in  some  others,  as  love  and  live,  for  orthoepical  reasons.  To  re- 
turn to  the  formation  of  what  the  grammarians  call  the  future  indicative  and  the 
tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  These,  they  tell  us,  are  formed  by  means  of 
auxiliary  verbs.  But  this  is  a  very  disingenuous  representation  of  the  case, 
consequent  upon  the  endeavor  to  keep  up  the  fiction  of  formal  grammar  in  Eng- 
lish— the  make-believe  system.  In  fxctj  the  auxiliary  theory  is  a  mere  clumsy 
sham.  In  I  am  loved,  I  will  go,  there  are  no  auxiliary  or  helping  words.  Nei- 
ther word  needs  the  help  of  the  other,  except  for  the  making  of  a  sentence, 
which  each  of  these  examples  is,  completely.  In  I  am  loved,  and  I  will  go,  am 
and  will  are  no  more  helping  verbs  than  exist  and  determine  are  in  the  sen- 
tences, I  exist  loved,  and  I  determine  to  go.  Loved  and  go  will  each  make  a 
sentence  with  /  and  without  any  help— I  loved,  I  go.  In  the  sentences  I  am 
loved  and  I  will  go,  loved  diXid  go  are  not  verbs.  The  former  is  a  participle,  the 
latter  a  verbal  substantive.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  not  even  any  seeming  aux- 
iliary verbs.  Its  use  of  habban,  beon,  willan,  jnagan,  ciinnan  and  mot  (/.  e., 
have,  be,  will,  may,  can,  might)  does  not  convey  the  notion  of  time  and  contin- 
gency, but  simply  predicates  possession,  existence,  volition,  necessity,  power  ; 
and  hence  came  those  phrases  by  which  we  speak  of  action  or  existence  in  the 
future  or  under  supposed  circumstances.  /  will  tell  is  in  old  English,  /  will 
tellen,  and  this  is  merely  the  verb  /  will  joined  to  the  infinitive  or  verbal  sub- 
stantive tellen.  From  the  latter  the  last  syllable  has  been  worn,  so  that  I  will 
tell  is  simply  I  will  to  tell.  The  dative  pertaining  idea  is  conveyed,  /.  e.,  my 
will  is  to  tell,  my  will  is  for  telling,  or  toward  telling.  Thus  I  can  love  is  merely  I 
can  to  love,  I  am  able  to  love  ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  phrases  I  i?nght  love,  I  could 
love,  I  would  love,  I  should  love.  They  are  all,  not  verbs  or  parts  of  verbs,  but 
sentences  formed  by  the  use  of  the  indicative  present  of  one  verb  with  the  in- 
finitive or  verbal  substantive  of  another.  By  this  discarding  of  inflected  tenses 
the   English  language  has  gained,  not  only  in  simplicity  but  in  flexibility  and 


I     1 

You 

might 

He 

could 

We 

would 

You 

should 

They  . 
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variety.  The  Latin  language,  for  instance,  has  for  the  expression  of  I  might 
love,  and  also  of  I  could,  and  of  I  would,  and  of  I  should — love,  only  the  single 
inflected  form  a7na)-c)ii j  wjiereas  we  are  able  to  express,  in  regard  to  the  same 
time  of  action,  four  very  decided  and  differing  shades  of  meaning,  while  we  are 
entirely  free  of  the  grammatical  restraints  and  complications  imposed  jjy  inflec- 
tion. The  Latin  folk  were  obliged  to  rememl^er  six  forms  for  this  one  tense, 
and  yet  were  able  to  make  no  distinction  in  tense  between  the  ideas  of  oossibil- 
ity,  power,  volition  and  obligation,  in  connection  with  future  action. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  Am.arem.  i.  Araaremus. 

2.  Amares.  2.  Amaretis. 

3.  Amaret.  3.  Amarent. 

Whereas  in  English  we,  by  a  simple  change  of  the  subject,  noun  or  pronoun, 
say, 


love. 


But  we  do  not  thereby  form  a  tense  of  the  verb.  Could  absurdity  be  more 
patent  than  in  the  assertion,  not  only  that  I  migJit  and  I  should  zx&  a  part  of  the 
verb  to  love,  but  that  several  words  conveying  thoughts  so  widely  different  as  I 
might  love  and  I  should  love,  are  actually  the  same  part  of  the  same  verb.  A 
consideration  of  the  difference  in  meaning  of  these  two  sentences,  of  their  radi- 
cal diflerence,  or  rather  their  absolute  opposition,  the  one  expressing  possibility, 
the  other  obligation,  and  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  English  grammarians, 
they  are  equally  parts  of  one  so-called  tense,  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  which  in 
Latin  is  a  tense,  auiareiii,  will  make  it  clear  that  in  English  we  have  not  merely 
substituted  one  form  for  another.  We  have  done  away  with  the  tense  ;  we  have 
done  away  with  all  tenses,  except  the  present,  or  indefinite,  and  the  past.  We 
have  found  that  those  tenses  are  all  that  we  need  ;  that  with  the  forms  sig- 
nificant of  present  and  of  past  action,  or  being,  or  suffering,  we  can  express 
ourselves  in  conformity  to  all  the  conditions  of  time,  past,  present,  and  future. 

As  we  have  done  with  tenses  so  have  we  done  with  voices.  The  English 
verb  has  but  one  voice — the  active.  And  not  only  has  it  no  passive  voice,  but 
there  is  in  the  language  no  semblance  of  a  passive  voice.  The  Greek,  who  must 
have  three  numbers  to  his  nouns,  one  for  an  individual,  one,  the  dual,  for  two, 
and  a  third  for  more  than  two,  was  also  not  content  without  three  voices — the 
active,  the  passive,  and  one  which  was  in  sense  between  those  two,  which  has 
been  called  the  middle  voice,  but  might  better  have  better  been  called  the  reflec- 
tive voice.  Thus  we  say  I  wash,  I  am  washed,  I  wash  myself;  the  Greek,  ex- 
pressing the  same  facts  that  are  expressed  by  these  English  phrases,  said  in 
three  words — louo,  louo7/!ai,  elousameen.  Now  the  English  grammarians  tell 
their  hapless  pupils  that  to  be  washed  is  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb  to  wash. 
It  is  no  such  thing.  If  I  am  washed  is  the  passive  voice  of  /  wash,  equally  is 
J  wash  myself  its  middle  voice.  But  no  English  grammarian  known  to  me,  or 
that  I  ever  heard  of,  has  set  forth  such  forms  of  speech  as  /  washed  myself  as 
a  middle  voice.  It  is  a  sentence  ;  and  if  7nyself  is  no  part  of  the  verb  to  wash, 
no  more  is  atn ;  and  /  af)i  washed  is  no  part  of  any  verb,  but  a  complete  sen- 
tence with  a  sulsject  and  a  predicate  consisting  of  a  verb  and  a  participial  ad- 
jective.    We  have  done  away  with  the  passive  voice  in  all  its  moods  and  tenses  j 
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and  we  have  no  passive  form  of  the  verb  whatever,  not  even  a  passive  participle. 
We  express  the  fact  of  passivity,  or  the  recipience  of  any  action,  by  some  verb, 
and  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  expressing  that  action  ;  and  this  perfect 
particiiile  we  apply  to  ourselves  or  to  others  as  a  qicalijication.  In  technical  lan- 
guage we  make  it  a  participial  adjective,  that  is,  a  word  which  qualities  a  noun  by 
representing  it  as  aflfected  or  modified  by  the  result  of  some  action.  Thus  we 
say,  a  good  man,  or,  a  loved  man  ;  and  in  these  phrases  both  good  -^wd  loved  are 
adjectives  qualifying  man.  To  be  loved  \?>  no  more  a  verb  than  io  be  good.  Ac- 
cording to  the  English  grammarians,  we  can  conjugate  the  former,  it  is  true, 
in  all  the  moods  and  tenses  of  their  so-called  passive  voice.  But  so  wc  can  the 
latter  : 

I  am  good,  We  are  good, 

Thou  art  good,  Ye  or  you  are  good, 

He  is  good,  They  are  good. 

This  is  conjugation  as  much  as  I  am  loved,  Thou  art  loved,  and  so  forth,  is,  and 
it  can  be  carried  out,  of  course,  to  I  shall  have  been,  or  I  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  been — either  good  or  loved,  it  makes  no  difference  which.  But 
this  is  not  conjugation  in  either  case ;  it  is  the  mere  forming  of  sentences. 
When  a  Greek  boy  wished  to  express  his  conviction  that  at  a  certain  time  future, 
if  he  had  done  what  was  wrong,  or  had  not  done  what  was  right,  certain  un- 
pleasant consequences  would  have  followed,  he  said,  in  one  word,  teUipsomai, 
which  is  a  tense  of  the  verb  tiipto  or  tuptein.  But  instead  of  this  one  word,  the 
English  boy  uses  a  sentence  made  up  of  a  pronoun,  three  verbs  and  an  adjective 
expressing  a  condition  ;  he  says,  I  shall  have  been  beaten.  He  expresses  first, 
future  obligation — shall;  next,  possession,  or  pertinence — have  j  next,  e«xistence 
— been  J  and  last,  condition,  the  condition  of  that  existence,  beaten.  He  says 
that  he  is  obliged  at  a  future  time  to  possess  the  beaten  condition.  And  this 
sentence  thus  made  up  of  a  pronoun,  three  verbs  which  have  no  connection  with 
each  other,  and  an  adjective  that  has  no  affinity  with  either  of  the  verbs,  English 
grammarians  call  a  tense,  the  future  perfect  tense  of  the  passive  voice  of  the 
v^xhtobeat!  Could  there  be  better  proof  that  the  English  verb  has  neither 
future  tense  nor  passive  voice  ?  * 

The  simplification  of  our  language,  which  has  left  the  English  verb  only  one 
voice  and  but  two  tenses,  has  given  only  one  case  to  the  English  noun,  the  pos- 
sessive, or  two  if  we  reckon  the  nominative,  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  a 
case.  The  English  noun  has  no  objective  case.  English  grammarians  tell  us 
that  it  has,  and  that  this  case  is  governed,  and  agrees,  and  is  put  in  apposition, 
and  what  not.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  English  language,  although  it  expresses 
clearly  the  objective  relation,  does  it  without  case,  and  merely  by  position,  ar- 
rangement in  logical  order.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  English  grammarians  is 
that  "  Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  case,"  or,  according  to  another  form, 
"  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  as  the  object  of  a  transitive  verb  or  its  participles 
must  be  in  the  objective  case  ;  as,  William  defeated  Harold."  Here,  therefore, 
Harold  is  in  "  the  objective  case."  How,  then,  is  it  with  this  sentence  ?— Har- 
old defeated  William.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  word  Harold j  it  is  in 
the  same  case  in  both  sentences.  It  has  simply  changed  its  relation.  In  the 
former  sentence,  Harold  is  the  object  and  William  the  subject  of  the  action  ;  in 
the  latter  Harold  is  the  subject  and  William  the  object.     But  what  in  language 

*  I  need  not  stop  to  say  to  the  candid  scholar  that  the  Latin,  hke  the  English,  is  without  a  tense  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  third  future  passive,  and  also  without  some  other  formal  tenses  in  the  passive  voice. 
But  this  is  not  to  my  present  purpose.  Here  Latin  and  Greek  concern  me  only  when  they  can  be  used  by 
way  of  illustration. 
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could  be  more  absurd  or  more  confusing  to  a  learner  tlian  to  say  that  a  mere 
change  in  the  place  of  a  word  makes  a  change  in  its  case  ?  And  so  as  to  the 
rule,  "  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  explain  or  identify  another  noun  is  put  by 
apposition  in  the  same  case  :  as,  William  the  Norman  duke  defeated  Harold 
the  Saxon  king.''  Here  we  are  told  that  duke  is  in  the  nominative  case,  because 
it  is  in  apposition  with  William,  and  that  ki/igis  in  the  objective  case,  it  being 
in  apposition  with  Harold.  But  let  the  words  be  merely  shifted,  without  any 
inflection,  and  let  us  read,  Harold  the  Saxon  king  defeated  William  the  Norman 
dukcj  which  is  English,  and  might  have  been  truth.  In  what  case  here  are 
king  and  duke?  Clearly  they  are  in  no  case  in  either  example.  They  are 
simply  subject  and  object,  or  object  and  subject,  according  to  their  relative 
positions. 

We  are  told  by  one  of  the  latest  English  grammarians,  in  his  etymology  of 
pronouns,  that  "  To  pronouns,  like  nouns,  belong  person,  number,  gender,  and 
case."  This  is  a  notably  incorrect  assertion.  UiDon  two  of  these  points,  nouns 
and  pronouns  are  remarkably  unlike  ;  upon  one  other  they  are  correctly  said  to 
be  alike  ;  upon  the  fourth  the  assertion  is  untrue  as  to  both.  Pronouns  and 
nouns  have  number  ;  pronouns  have  person,  nouns  have  not;  pronouns  have 
two  cases — the  possessive  and  the  objective,  nouns  but  one — the  possessive. 
The  rules  given  in  English  grammars  for  the  syntax  of  nouns,  apply,  with  a 
single  exception,  to  pronouns  onl}',  and  are  based  chiefly  upon  the  persons  and 
cases  of  the  latter — the  forms,  I,  mj-,  me,  We,  our,  us,  Thou,  thy,  thee,  You, 
your,  He,  his,  him.  She,  hers,  her,  It,  its,  They,  their,  them,  to  which  there  are 
no  corresponding  forms  in  nouns,  except  the  possessive  in  cs,  which  has  been 
contracted  to  'j-,  as  if  we  were  feeling  our  way  toward  its  entire  abolition.  Dis- 
appear it  surely  will,  if  we  find  that  we  can  get  along  without  it,  and  that,  for 
instance,  yoJtn  coat  is  just  as  precise  and  apprehensible  as  JoJiii's  coat.  One 
of  the  pronoun  cases  is  visibly  disappearing — the  objective  case  luhoni.  Even 
in  the  fastidious  "  Saturday  Review  "  we  sometimes  find  who  as  the  object  of  a 
verb.  Our  pronouns,  however,  are  still  inflected,  and  have  cases  ;  and  of  pro- 
nouns, active  verbs  do  govern,  or  rather  recpiire,  the  objective  case.  To  our 
few  pronouns,  then,  may  be  applied  all  those  rules  of  construction  based  upon 
case,  form  which,  borrowed  from  the  Latin  language  and  thrust  upon  the  stu- 
dent of  English,  are  announced  in  our  grammars  as  the  laws  for  the  syntax  of 
the  vast  multitude  of  nouns. 

Thus  far,  as  to  the  positive  likeness  and  unlikeness  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns. They  have  also  a  negative  likeness,  as  to  which  they  are  misrepre- 
sented in  all  English  grammars,  as  in  the  one  above  cited.  Both  nouns  and 
pronouns  are  without  gender.  There  is  no  gender  in  the  English  language. 
Distinctions  of  sex  are  expressed  by  English  folk  ;  but  this  fact  does  not  imply 
the  existence  of  gender  in  the  English  language.  Sex  is  generally,  altliough 
not  always,  expressed  by  gender  ;  but  distinction  of  gender  rarely  implies  dis- 
tinction of  sex.  There  are  hundreds  of  words  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  and  in 
French,  which  are  masculine  or  feminine,  and  which  arc  the  names  of  things  and 
of  thoughts  that  can  have  no  sex.  The  Latin  noun  pciina,  a  pen,  is  feminine  ; 
and  so  is  the  French  tabic,  a  table.  These  words  have  gender,  although  the 
things  they  signify  have  no  sex.  The  corresponding  English  nouns  are  said  in 
English  grammar  to  be  of  "  the  neuter  gender."  But  they  are  of  no  gender 
at  all. 

Gender  in  language  belongs,  not  to  things,  but  to  word&»  It  is  one  of  the 
most  barbarous  and  foolisli  notions  with  which  the  mind  of  man  was  ever  vexed. 
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One  or  two  examples  shall  make  this  plain.  Bean  is  the  French  adjective  ex- 
pressing masculine  beauty.  Its  feminine  counterpart  is  belle ;  so  that  a  fine 
man  has  come  to  be  called  a  bccu,  and  a  beautiful  woman  a  belle.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  women,  as  the  fair  sex,  are  called  in  French  Ic  bean  scxe — the  rea- 
son being  that  sex,  in  French  the  word  scxe,  is  masculine  !  All  languages  af- 
flicted with  gender  are  covered  with  such  irritating  absurdity  ;  so  that  this  dis- 
tinction of  words  is  the  bane  and  the  torment  of  learners,  whetlier  to  the  man- 
ner born  or  not.  For  instance,  in  French,  one  is  in  constant  dread  lest  one 
.  should  commit  such  blunders  as  to  speak  of  masculine  breeches — the  name  of 
that  garment  in  France  being,  with  fine  satire,  feminine.  And  yet,  with  all  this 
complicated  provision  of  gender — say  rather  by  reason  of  it — these  languages 
are  are  sometimes  unable  to  distinguish  sex.  A  case  in  point  is  this  passage 
from  "  Gil  Bias  :  " 

Je  fis  la  lecture  de  mon  ouvrage,  que  sa  majeste  n'entendit  pas  dans  plaisir.      Ella 
temoigna  q'elle  etait  content  de  moi. — Book  viii.,  chap.  5. 

This  passage  tells  us  that  Gil  Bias  read  his  work  to  a  monarch,  who  was  pleased 
and  expressed  satisfaction.  But  although  every  word  in  the  two  sentences,  except 
the  participles  and  the  verbs,  has  gender,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  from  this 
passage  whether  the  monarch  was  male  or  female  ;  as  impossible  as  it  is  to  do 
so  from  my  paraphrase,  which  is  purposely  made  without  distinction  of  sex. 
The  latter  of  the  two  sentences  is  bewildering  to  the  common  sense  of  an 
English  reader  who  knows  the  context.  It  is.  She  showed  that  she  was  satisfied 
with  me.  Now,  the  she  was  a  man — King  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  But  in  defiance 
of  se.x  the  feminine  pronoun  is  used  because  majesty,  the  word  majeste,  is 
feminine  !  Here  sex  is  not  expressed  by  gender  ;  and  the  lack  of  necessary 
connection  between  sex  and  gender  is  manifest.  In  English  we  express  only 
sex ;  that  is.  we  merely  have  different  words  to  express  the  male  and  the  female 
of  living  things.  The  human  male  we  call  man,  the  human  female,  woman  ;  so 
we  use  boy  and  girl,  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  uncle  and  aunt,  bull 
and  cow,  horse  and  mare,  bullock  and  heifer,  buck  and  doe,  cock  and  hen, 
and  so  forth.  But  even  in  cases  like  these,  ivoi/ian,  for  instance,  is  not  the  fem- 
inine form  of  the  word  !>!a.n^  or  gii'l  oi  boy,  or  doe  oi  buck,  or  lien  of  cock.  We 
have  in  these  words  merely  different  names  for  difterent  things.  And  although 
in  such  instances  as  actor,  actress,  liiiiiter,  huntress,  tiger,  tigress,  the  name  of 
the  female  is  a  feminine  form  of  the  name  of  the  male,  this  has  no  effect  upon 
upon  the  construction  of  the  sentence  ;  the  distinction  made  is  still  one  purely 
of  sex,  and  not  of  gender.  Yet  further;  in  pronouns,  although  they  represent 
nouns  belonging  to  the  two  sexes,  there  is  no  distinction  of  gender  whatever  ; 
and,  what  is  the  more  remarkable,  considering  the  fuss  grammarians  make  about 
gender,  none  even  of  sex,  except  in  one  number  of  one  person.  I,  thou,  we, 
you,  they,  who,  and  all  the  rest,  except  he,  she,  and  it,  refer  to  masculine  and 
feminine  persons  alike.  In  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  singular  we  have  a 
relic  of  our  forefathers'  inflected  tongue.  The  Anglo-Saxon  pronoun  was  mas- 
culine he,  feminine  heo,  neuter  ////,  which  are  respectively  represented  by  our 
he,  she,  it.  But  here  again  the  distinction  is  of  sex,  not  of  gender,  and  would 
be  so,  even  if  it  were  carried  through  all  the  persons.  He,  she,  and  //  are  merely 
words  that  stand  for  male,  female,  and  sexless  things,  and  their  forms  are  not  af- 
fected by  any  "  governing  "  or  requiring  power  of  the  other  words  in  the  sentences 
in  which  they  appear.  There  is,  then,  no  gender  in  the  English  language,  but 
only  distinction  of  sex  ;  that  is,  merely,  we  do  not  call  a  woman  a  man,  a  hen  a 
18 
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cock,  or  a  heifer  a  bullock.     This  being  the  case  it  is  impossible  that  there  can 
be  agreement  in  gender  of  nouns  or  of  pronouns. 

The  one  case  of  English  nouns,  the  posscbsive,  is  equally  without  power  in 
the  sentence,  upon  the  structure  of  which  it  has  no  effect  whatever.  It  merely 
expresses  possession,  and  its  power,  confined  to  that  expression,  "governs" 
nothing,  requires  nothing,  "agrees  "  with  nothing.  The  reason  of  this  is  that 
English  adjectives  and  participles  are  without  case  as  they  are  without  number 
and  without  gender.  In  Latin  every  word  qualifying  a  noun  in  the  genitive  or 
possessive  case,  or  closely  related  to  it,  must  be  also  in  that  case.  Thus 
we  see  upon  the  title-pages  of  the  classics,  sentences  like  the  following.  Albii 
Tibulli,  equitis  Romani  Elegiarum  aliorumque  carminum,  Libri  IV.  ad  optimos 
codices  emendati,  cura  Reverendissimi,  Doctissimi,  Sanctissimi  Caroli  Bensoni ; 
that  is.  Four  books  of  the  Elegies  and  other  poems  of  Albus  Tibullus,  a  Roman 
knight,  restored  according  to  the  best  manuscripts,  by  the  care  of  the  mo-st 
reverend,  learned  and  holy  Carl  Benson.  Here,  in  Latin,  because  Tibullus  is  in 
the  genitive  or  possessive  case,  the  words  meaning  Roman  and  knight  must  also 
be  in  that  case  ;  so  with  the  word  meaning  other,  because  that  meaning  poems 
is  in  the  genitive  ;  and  of  coui^se  so  with  those  meaning  most  reverend,  most 
learned,  and  most  holy,  that  these  may  agree  with  Carl  Benson.  This  is  syntax 
or  grammatical  construction.  We  English  folk  have  burst  all  those  bonds  of 
speech  for  ever. 

It  must  have  been  with  some  reference  to  this  subject  that  Lindley  Murray 
has  vexed  the  souls  of  generations  by  proclaiming  as  the  tenth  law  of  English 
grammar  that  "  One  substantive  governs  another  signifying  a  different  thing  in 
the  possessive  case."  An  awful  and  mysterious  utterance  truly.  It  is  about 
the  possessive  case  ;  but  what  about  it  ?  I  can  believe  that  the  Apocalypse  is 
to  be  understood — hereafter;  I  will  undertake  to  parse  "Sordello  " — for  a  con- 
sideration ;  but  I  admit  that  before  the  Yankee  Quaker's  tenth  law  I  sit  dumb- 
founded, I  cannot  begin  or  hope  to  begin  to  understand  it,  or  believe  that  it  has 
been,  is,  or  will  be  understood  by  any  one. 

The  assertion  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  English  language  that  conjunctions  con- 
nect the  same  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  may  be  confuted  by  a  single  example 
to  the  contrary,  such  as,  "  I  desire,  and  have  pursued  virtue,  and  should  have 
been  rewarded,  if  men  were  just."  This  sentence  is  good  English  ;  and  yet  in 
it  the  conjunction  and  connects  what  are,  according  to  Murray  and  the  other 
English  grammarians,  two  moods  and  three  tenses. 

But  I  must  bring  this  article  to  an  end.  And  I  may  well  do  so,  having 
shown  my  readers  that  government,  and  agreement,  and  apposition,  and  gender 
have  no  place  in  the  construction  of  the  English  sentence,  and  that  tense  is 
confined  to  the  necessary  distinction  between  what  is  passing,  or  may  pass,  and 
what  has  passed,  and  case,  to  the  simple  expression  of  possession.  This  being 
the  case,  grammar,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word — /.  t'.,  syntax  according  to 
etymology — is  impossible  ;  for  inflected  forms  and  consequent  relations  are  the 
conditions,  sine  qua  noii^  of  grammar.  We  have,  in  speaking  or  writing  English, 
only  to  choose  the  right  words  and  put  them  into  the  right  places,  respecting  no 
laws  but  tho.se  of  reason,  conforming  to  no  order  but  that  of  logic. 

Richard  Grant  White. 
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DON'T  GET  EXCITED. 


NE  day  last  summer  I  was  out 
on  Saratoga  Lake  with   the  Con- 
gregational minister  of  the  village, 
fishing  for  i^ickerel.     We  tied  our 
boat  under  a  bridge,  near  anoth- 
er boat  which  was  already  there, 
\  and  in  which  there  sat  a  man  and 
'^  an  indolent-looking  boy.     As  we 
Jj)    were  making  some  necessar}'  ex- 
,v      ertion    to   steady  and   fasten  the 
-"";        boat,  this  indolent  boy  opened  his 
T       mouth  and  drawled  forth,  with  a 
perfectly  blank  countenance,  and 
without  addressing  anybody  in  particular,  the  words  :     "  Now,  do-o-n't  get  ex- 
cited ;  'cos  if  you  do  you  might  hurt  yourself." 

All  that  morning,  whenever  anybody,  thinking,  in  the  tremor  of  anticipation 
that  he  had  a  bite,  gave  a  jerk  at  his  pole,  or  whenever  anybody  got  his  line  in- 
extricably entangled  with  two  or  three  others,  or  stuck  his  fish-hook  into  his 
fingers,  or  came  near  missing  his  balance  by  the  motion  of  the  boat,  or  found 
that  his  bait  had  been  taken  off,  or  nearly  dropped  his  hat  into  the  water,  or  suf- 
fered the  disappointment  of  losing  a  fish  just  as  he  v/as  drawing  it  in — on  all 
these  occasions  this  gentle  youth  would  drawl  out,  without  any  visible  emotion, 
"  Now,  do-o-n't  get  excited  ;  'cos  if  you  do  you  might  hurt  yourself."  You  can 
well  understand  that  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  those  who  had  endured  his  out- 
rageous complacenc}',  when,  on  attempting  to  climb  up  oii  the  bridge,  the  boat 
slid  gracefully  out  from  under  him  and  allowed  him  to  drop  into  the  water.  As 
he  was  splashing  and  floundering  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  himself,  we  admon- 
ished him,  with  unsympathetic  jeers,  not  to  get  excited,  and  we  were  very  de- 
liberate in  our  efforts  to  pull  him  in. 

We  can  imagine  that  it  is  no  great  satisfaction  to  a  man  with  the  gout  to  be 
benignantly  warned  against  excitement.  It  is  nearly  useless  to  advise  a  man 
with  the  toothache  to  take  it  philosoj^hically.  It  is  scarcely  any  comfort  when 
one  is  persecuted  by  mosquitos,  or  is  kept  awake  by  the  voices  of  cat.s  at  niglit, 
or  has  tight  boots  on  a  picnic,  or  is  unable  to  collect  a  debt  after  the  third  une- 
quivocal dun,  or  sees  his  hat  borne  from  his  head  and  along  the  street  by  the 
breeze,  or  observes  his  neighbors'  hens  scratching  up  his  tomato  plants,  or  spills 
ink  over  a  very  nicely  written  MS.,  or,  under  various  exceptional  circumstances 
of  this  kind  which  you  can  call  to  mind,  it  is  scarcely  any  comfort,  I  say,  to  be 
told  not  to  fret  yourself. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  pondered  some  time  upon  the  remark  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  incongruous  effort ;  and,  considering  the  many  accidents  which 
are  constantly  happening  to  a  person  who  is  engaged  in  fishing,  and  which  aie 
likely  to  induce  undue  excitement,  I  have  come  to.  the  conclusion  that  the  youth 
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of  whom  I   have   spoken  was  a  philosopher,  and  that  it  was  a  profound  precau- 
tion to  urge  continually  upon  our  minds  the  advice — "  Don't  get  excited." 

"  Haste  not,  rest  not,"  we  are  told.  I  agree  with  the  first  half,  and  to  some 
extent  disagree  with  the  second  half  of  that  proposition.  It  is  the  fault  of  our 
people  to  be  too  much  in  a  luirry.  We  do  not  need  moralists  to  preach  on  the 
text,  "  Delays  are  dangerous."  I  admit  that  that  would  be  a  very  good  motto 
for  the  Fire  Department,  but  I  think  that  generally  we  need  to  learn  that  delay 
is  frequently  a  very  good  thing,  and  that  it  is  oftener  excitement  than  delay 
that  is  dangerous.  It  is  well  that  a  person  should  have  discretion  to  know 
when  to  delay  and  when  to  hurry,  when  to  stop  and  when  to  go  ahead,  when  to 
let  go  and  when  to  hold  on.  If  a  man  is  approaching  a  railway  crossing,  and 
sees  a  train  coming,  it  is  the  best  policy  to  delay  ;  otherwise  he  might  get  run 
over.  If  a  man  is  walking  toward  a  precipice  delay  is  not  dangerous  to  him. 
Under  such  circumstances,  as  well  as  under  similar  ones  in  national  affairs,  "A 
wise  and  masterly  inactivity,"  as  Mcintosh  phrased  it,  might  be  recommended. 
In  getting  married  a  reasonable  delay  is  the  best  policy.  Possibly  an  heiress 
may  sometimes  be  lost  by  it,  but  if  she  did  not  care  enough  for  her  lover  to 
wait  for  him  he  would  have  found  her  a  burden  and  her  money  a  vexation.  The 
love  that  is  to  last  through  a  life  should  be  able  to  bear  a  few  months'  suspense. 
Jacob  served  fourteen  years  for  Rachel,  his  "  beautiful  and  well-favored  "  first- 
love.  That  would  be  too  long  at  the  present  rate  of  living,  but  Jacob  survived 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven,  and  if  I  read  aright  he  got  Rachel  at 
the  end  of  the  first  seven  years,  though  he  served  seven  years  more  after  he  was 
married.  One  sliould  never  be  in  haste  to  do  a  thing  that,  when  once  done  can- 
not be  easily  undone.  It  takes  longer  to  get  out  of  a  ditch  after  having  fallen 
in  than  it  does  to  consider  carefully  whether  one  can  jump  across  it.  In  the 
long  run,  a  slow  man  is  less  liable  to  accidents  than  a  hast}-  man. 

I  always  liked  a  little  poem  that  tells  an  exciting  tale  of  an  old  gentleman 
who  was  constrained  to  do  a  foolish  thing  on  account  of  his  excitement,  but  in 
which  the  poet  partakes  so  little  of  the  excitement  of  his  tale,  that  he  troubles 
himself  to  look  out  for  only  two  rhymes  for  the  wliole  four  stanzas. 

By  the  side  of  a  murmuring  stream, 

As  an  elderly  gentleman  sat ; 
On  the  top  of  his  head  was  his  wig, 

And  a-top  of  his  wig  was  his  hat. 

The  wind  it  blew  high  and  blew  strong, 

As  the  elderly  gentleman  sat  ; 
And  it  tore  from  his  head  in  a  trice, 

And  plunged  in  the  river  his  hat. 

The  gentleman  then  took  his  cane. 

Which  lay  by  his  side  as  he  sat. 
And  he  dropped  in  the  river  his  wig 

In  attempting  to  get  out  his  hat. 

His  breast  it  grew  cold  with  despair. 

And  full  in  his  eye  sadness  sat ; 
So  he  flung  in  the  river  his  cane, 

To  swim  witli  his  wig  and  his  hat. 

It  is  noticeable  that  persons  who  owe  money,  that  lawyers  and  law  courts, 
and  that  officers  in  the  employ  of  government  do  not  seem  to  consider  delays 
dangerous.  No  doubt  procrastination  is  the  best  thing  in  a  lawsuit.  It  allows 
the  parties  time  to  bottle  their  wrath,  and  to  contemplate  their  folly. 

Whenever  one  is  in  a  passion,  delay  is  the  best  policy.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  editor  said  to  the  infuriated  ;)rinter,  who  was  angry  because 
he  had  no  copy,  "  you  had  better  compose  yourself." 
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You  cauuol  gel  a  liotel-cleik,  or  a  steamboat-clerk,  or  a  baggage-master  ex- 
cited. What  would  be  the  use  ?  He  would  have  to  get  excited  over  every  new 
comer,  because  travellers  are,  as  a  rule,  apt  to  be  tempestuous.  He  prefers  to 
be  uniformly  imperturbable. 

A  man,  as  I  said,  must  have  discretion  to  know  when  to  haste  and  when  to 
rest,  when  to  stop  and  when  to  go  ahead,  when  to  hold  on  and  when  to  let  go. 
We  like  people  who,  having  once  undertaken  a  thing,  will  never  give  up  ;  who, 
having  formed  a  purpose,  will  never  relinquish  it.  The  bear  finds  its  safety  in 
hugging  its  enemy  with  an  unyielding  clutch.  But  there  is  a  picture  on  the 
news-stands  of  a  bear  hugging  very  tight  a  perpendicular  saw,  at  the  motion 
of  which  he  seems  to  have  become  ofiended.  The  saw,  of  course,  continues  its 
motion.  The  harder  the  bear  hugs  the  more  he  gets  mangled,  and  the  tighter 
he  presses  it  the  harder  it  cuts.  A  man  in  that  case  would  have  exercised  dis- 
cretion and  have  left  go,  unless  he  were  a  simpleton  or  indeed  had  encountered 
a  very  easy  saw  like  the  one  of  which  we  read  which  cut  so  smoothly  that  a  boy 
who  lay  on  the  log  and  was  sawed  with  it  did  not  know  he  had  been  injured  un- 
til he  fell  off  in  two  pieces. 

And  so  I  think  there  is  discretion  to  be  used  behind  any  maxim,  even  behind 
the  maxim,  '•  Don't  get  excited."  I  have  read  of  people  who  were  too  calm  and 
complacent.  Of  such  a  character  I  think  was  the  conductor,  who,  when  he  ran 
over  a  man,  said  he  never  liked  to  do  it  "because  it  mussed  up  the  track  so." 
And  speaking  of  saws,  and  following  this  train  of  thought,  I  may  mention  a 
young  man  from  the  country  who  went  into  a  hardware  store  in  New  York  and, 
rapping  a  great  buzz-saw  with  his  knuckles,  remarked,  "  I  had  an  old  dad  ripped 
to  pieces  with  one  of  them  fellers  last  week."  I  think  that  young  man  exhibited 
too  little  emotion  for  the  occasion.  It  showed  a  lack  of  filial  affection  only 
comparable  to  that  of  a  boy  belonging  to  a  primary  school  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  who  assured  his  schoolmates  that  he  should  soon  be  able  to  indulge 
in  his  favorite  sport  on  the  river  with  the  best  of  them.  "  Father,"  said  he, 
"  has  gone  to  the  war,  and  when  he  gets  killed  I  am  going  to  have  his  fish- 
line." 

As  cool  a  person,  under  the  circumstances,  as  was  ever  heard  of,  was  a 
young  nobleman,  who,  in  a  frightful  railway  accident,  missed  his  valet.  One  of 
the  guards  came  up  to  him  and  said  :  "  My  lord,  we  have  found  your  servant, 
but  he  is  cut  in  two."  "  Aw,  is  he  ?  "  said  the  young  man,  with  a  Dundreary 
drawl,  but  still  with  some  anxiety  depicted  on  his  countenance,  '•  Will  you  be 
gwood  enough  to  see  in  which  half  he  has  gwot  the  key  of  my  carpet-bng  ?"  To 
a  sensitive  mind  his  anxiety  seems  to  have  been  misplaced.  The  same  uncon- 
sciousness to  the  awful  aspects  of  death  was  exhibited  by  a  man  in  New  Jersey 
in  1859,  who  was  employed  to  convey  to  his  friends  the  body  of  a  Mr.  Wilson 
who  had  died  about  fifty  miles  from  home,  of  the  cholera.  On  finding  the  house 
he  knocked  at  the  door  and  the  wife  of  the  deceased  opened  it.  "  Does  Mr. 
Wilson  live  here  ?  "  said  the  man.  "Yes,"  said  the  lady,  "  but  he  is  not  at  home 
to  day."  "  No,  I  know  he  ain't,"  said  the  man,  with  a  soothing  tone  of  voice, 
thinking  to  break  the  news  gently,  "but  he  will  be  in  a  minute,  'cause  I've  got 
him  here  dead  in  the  wagon."  There  was  a  still  more  reprehensible  moral  ob- 
tuseness  in  the  remark  of  a  man  who  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  and  who  in- 
quired of  the  sheriff  the  night  before  the  appointed  day,  "  I  say,  Mr.  Sheriff,  at 
what  hour  does  this  little  affair  of  mine  come  off?" 

I  have  mentioned  these  incidents  to  illustrate  some  occasions  when  compla- 
cency appears  unseemly  to  a  person  of  delicate  sensibility.     Probably  the  reason 
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people  laugh  at  such  anecdotes  is  because  they  are  such  outrageous  deviations 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  thought  and  sentiment. 

Still,  excitements  are  dangerous.  It  has  occurred  to  me  recently  that  it  is 
peculiarly  proper  that  we  should  remember  this  in  political  contests.  There  is 
always  in  these  national  emergencies,  whether  from  fights  or  from  celebrations, 
a  smell  of  gunpowder  in  the  air.  Vituperation  becomes  the  fashion  in  conver- 
sation and  in  the  newspapers.  Vindictiveness  is  fostered  between  friends  and 
brothers.  We  are  told  that  ruin  hangs  over  us,  and  that  terrors  unutterable 
await  us  if  one  or  the  other  of  the  candidates  is  elected.  Good  men  are  de- 
famed and  bad  men  exalted  solely  because  of  their  politics.  Half  the  nation  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  howling  maniacs  for  a  time,  forgetting  all  the  decencies 
of  social  intercourse  and  all  the  sweet  and  beautiful  aspects  of  life.  Enter  not 
into  it.  The  country  comes  out  of  it  safe  and  strong,  and  safer  and  stronger  as 
you  hold  your  passions  in  check.  Take  pains  to  say,  at  such  a  time,  that  you 
think  there  are  honest  men  among  your  political  opponents.  Take  pains  to  re- 
prove persons  on  your  own  side  for  attempting  to  aid  their  cause  by  slander, 
malignity,  and  inflammatory  appeals.  Let  your  moderation  be  known.  Avoid 
vile  nicknames  and  epithets.  The  lying,  the  malice,  and  uncharitableness,  the 
confusion  and  indecencies  of  political  contests  in  this  country  are  utterly  dis- 
graceful. 

George  Wakeman. 


THIRTY  MONTHS  AT  THE  DRY  TORTUGAS. 

FOR  thirty  months  I  have  been  a  soldier  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Jefferson. 
It  is  the  fortress  that  stands  on  Garden  Key,  and  frowns  over  the  waste 
of  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Within  these  small  nine  acres  are  concre- 
gated  about  five  hundred  souls,  fairly  anchored  out  at  sea,  and  almost  out  of  the 
world,  we  feel  sometimes.  Of  our  life  here,  and  of  the  little  world  of  our  own 
that  we  inhabit,  let  me  send  tidings  to  the  great  world  beyond. 

The  Dry  Tortugas  comprehend  a  group  of  four  small  islands,  lying  about 
sixty  miles  from  Key  West,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  about  ninety  west  of 
Cuba,  and  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  mainland  of  Florida. 

East  Key,  which  lies  about  six  miles  from  Fort  Jefterson,  contains  some  fif- 
teen acres,  and  rises  about  five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  complete 
waste,  barren  and  uninhabited,  its  surface  covered  with  thick  brushwood  and  a 
species  of  cactus,  which  we  here  call  prickly  pear,  impassable  and  almost  im- 
penetrable. It  is,  however,  a  favorite  resort  of  turtles  and  sea-birds.  In  the 
turtle  season,  parties  of  men,  generally  accompanied  by  one  or  more  officers 
who  may  like  the  sport,  start  for  this  island,  in  the  evening,  from  the  fort,  lie 
out  all  night,  and  generally  succeed  in  catching  a  turtle  or  two.  The  moonlight 
being  exceedingly  brilliant,  the  men  lie  concealed  in  the  shrubs.  When  the  mon- 
strous turtle  crawls  up  from  the  water,  like  a  silly,  love-lorn  maiden,  "  to  com- 
plain to  the  moon,"  a  rush  is  suddenly  made  upon  him  by  the  boys  ;  some  head 
him  off  from  the  water,  while  the  rest  lay  violent  hands  upon  him.  He  is 
quickly  turned  upon  his  back,  and  his  feet,  or  flippers,  are  adroitly  secured  by  a 
strong  line.  If  not  the  next  morning  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
post  butcher,  a  string  is  placed  round  his  neck,  to  which  is  attached  a  small 
board,  marked  with  the  letter  of  the  company  to  which  he  belongs.     He  is  then 
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thrown  into  the  breakwater,  or  moat,  that  surrounds  the  fort,  to  float  around  in 
lazy  indolence  until  the  company  cook  intimates  th.at  his  presence  is  needed  in 
the  kitchen.  At  times,  more  than  a  dozen  of  these  animals  may  be  seen  float- 
ing about  in  the  still  water  of  the  moat,  lifting,  for  a  moment,  their  strange, 
half-human  faces  above  the  surface,  to  take  in  a  long  breath  and  sink  again. 
This  island  is  also  the  resort  of  myriads  of  sea-gulls  and  pelicans.  At  night 
they  lie  so  thickly  all  round  that  the  men,  if  so  inclined,  can  easily  knock  them 
down  with  a  stick  or  seize  them  with  the  hand.  Basketsfull  of  their  eggs  are 
brought  off  daily  in  the  season,  and,  when  properly  cooked,  they  make  a  first- 
rate  addition  to  the  company  mess. 

The  foundations  of  Fort  Jefferson,  built  entirely  of  coral  rock,  were  laid  on 
the  island  of  Garden  Key  in  the  year  1846.  The  cost  of  the  fort,  from  its  foun- 
dation to  the  present  time — and  the  engineers  are  still  actively  at  work  upon  it 
— must  have  been  immense.  Every  brick,  ever}-  plank,  and  every  trowel  of 
mortar  had  to  be  transported  from  the  North  at  incalculable  expense.  What 
idea  possessed  those  then  in  power  to  undertake  so  great  work  at  such  cost  is 
not  easy  to  imagine.  It  is  alleged  that  the  place  was  intended  as  a  rendezvous 
for  our  ships  in  the  Mexican  waters  ;  but  for  this  purpose  we  already  possessed 
Key  West,  where  a  similar  fort  (Fort  Taylor)  stands,  and  where  there  is  ample 
accommodation  for  supplies  of  coal  and  naval  stores  of  all  kinds.  Again,  it  is 
asserted  that  it  commands  the  Gulf;  how,  I  fail  to  understand.  No  ship  of  war 
of  a  hostile  nation  need  come  within  range  of  our  guns.  The  navigation  round 
here,  owing  to  the  hidden  reefs,  is  extremely  intricate  and  dangerous  ;  nor 
could  we,  with  our  three  hundred  guns,  hurt  the  enemy  keeping  well  outside  the 
reefs.  The  only  use,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  or  can  be  made  of  the  fort,  is  that 
which  it  really  .serves  at  present — as  a  prison.  But  whether  it  was,  in  the  first 
place,  worth  while  to  erect  such  a  structure,  for  such  a  purpose,  in  such  a  cli- 
mate, entailing,  also,  the  necessity  of  a  battalion  of  soldiers,  equally  prisoners 
with  those  they  guard,  I  leave  to  wiser  heads  to  determine. 

Professor  Asassiz,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the  ''  Studv  of  Natural  His- 
tory,"  devotes  a  pleasant  chapter  to  the  age  and  formation  of  coral  reefs,  and 
explains  the  means  by  which  may  be  approximately  determined  the  age  of  these 
islands  and  surrounding  reefs.  He  says  that  an  intelligent  head-workman  em- 
ployed here  w\Ttched  the  growth  of  certain  coral  that  established  themselves  in 
the  foundation,  and  recorded  their  rate  of  increase.  Other  facts,  from  a  variety 
of  sources,  confirmed  the  testimony  thus  received.  This  workman  had  shown 
the  Professor  rocks  on  which  coral  had  been  growing  for  some  dozen  years,  dur- 
ing which  they  had  increased  about  half  an  inch  in  ten  years.  A  brick  placed 
under  water  in  1850.  by  Captain  Wood,  of  Tortugas,  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  rate  of  coral  growth,  and  taken  up  eight  years  later,  had  a  crust  of  mean- 
drina  upon  it  a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Similar  testimon}-  as  to  the  growth  of  coral  was  furnished  from  Fort  Taylor, 
Key  West.  Fragments  of  meandrina  that  had  been  growing  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  averaged  about  an  inch  in  thickness — some  specimens,  however, 
not  more  than  half  an  inch.  From  these  and  other  data  the  Professor  estimates 
the  growth  of  coral  at  one-half  a  foot  in  a  century.  Proceeding  upon  very  mod- 
erate calculations,  he  assigns  to  the  Florida  coral  reefs  an  age  quite  sufficient  to 
harass  the  chronological  faith  of  those  who  believe  the  world  to  be  but  six 
thousand  years  old.  Indeed,  upon  the  lowest  calculation,  based  upon  facts 
thus  ascertained  as  to  their  growth,  we  cannot  suppose  that  less  than  seventy 
thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the  coral  reefs  already  known  in  Florida  be- 
gan to  grow. 
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Very  beautiful  specimens  of  white  branching  coral  are  ccflected  by  the  men, 
and,  when  occasion  offers,  sent  North  to  their  friends.  A  few  feet,  very  often 
scarcely  a  foot  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  (except  in  the  channel,  which  is 
deep)  may  be  seen,  as  one  glides  over  it  in  a  boat,  a  very  forest  of  coral  trees, 
with  branches  beautifully  regular  and  wide-spreading.  Nor  is  the  sea  here  de- 
void of  other  interest.  Fish  of  strange  form  and  color,  not  seen  in  Northern 
waters,  abound.  The  storm  rolls  in  shoals  of  porpoises,  and  sharks  are  con- 
stant visitors.  Shells,  also,  of  rare  and  exquisite  beauty,  are  gathered  on  the 
reefs,  and  a  species  of  moss,  which,  impressed  on  cards,  makes  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture, for  grace  of  form  and  variety  of  color. 

In  the  calm  evening  it  is  pleasant  from  the  ramparts  to  watch  the  golden  sun 
sink  to  rest,  and  just  as  it  touches  the  edge  of  tlie  horizon  to  hear  the  bugles 
sound  "  Retreat,"  and  before  the  last  note  of  music  has  died  away  in  space,  the 
placid  rest  broken  for  a  moment  by  the  thunder  of  the  evening  gun  ;  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  that  have  all  day  long  flaunted  their  glory  from  the  sallyport,  are 
run  down  ;  the  toil  of  the  day,  with  its  petty  cares,  is  over,  and  some  one,  as  he 
breaks  ranks,  indulges  in  the  by  no  means  original  exclamation  "Another  day 
in  for  Uncle  Sam."  The  beauty  of  the  setting  sun  in  this  climate  surpasses 
anything  I  have  elsewhere  seen.  Whether  it  is  in  reality  more  beautiful  than 
in  other  places,  or  whether  being  about  the  only  beautiful  thing  we  really  have 
here,  and  on  that  account  liable  to  be  over-appreciated.  I  am  unable  to  deter- 
mine. 

After  sunset,  sometimes,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  some  pecuharity  in  the  waning 
light,  or  its  reflection,  or  the  position  of  the  clouds,  one  might  easily  imagine 
himself,  so  placid  is  the  sea,  gazing  upon  some  inland  lake.  The  clouds  hang- 
ing low  down  and  thickly  clustered  together,  form,  as  it  were,  a  boundary,  like 
the  base  of  a  hill.  In  the  distance  is  Loggerhead  Island,  with  its  tall  and  beau- 
tifully-symmetrical light-house,  the  feeble  light  just  struggling  into  existence, 
though  momentarily  increasing  in  brilliancy  as  the  pall  of  darkness  deepens. 
Nearer  still  is  the  rugged  little  island  of  Bird  Key,  where  our  dead  rest,  the 
white  head-boards  yet  distinct  in  the  fading  light.  Alas  !  since  last  years'  yel- 
low fever  they  are  thickly-crowded  together,  and  mark  where  the  poor  young 
soldiers  lie  far  from  their  northern  homes. 

Fort  Jefferson  is  an  irregular  hexagon  in  form.  It  mounts  three  tiers  of 
guns  (ii-inch  Columbiads) ;  two  in  the  casemates,  the  third  on  the  parapet,  about 
forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  capable,  I  have  no  doubt,  of 
giving  a  warm  reception  to  any  j^ower  foolhardy  enough  to  make  a  trial  of 
strength  with  the  young  Republic.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  island  lies 
outside  the  fort,  on  which  are  erected  the  wooden  buildings  used  by  the 
engineers,  workshops,  stables,  etc.  There  are  also  three  docks,  or  wharfs,  pro- 
jecting into  the  channel,  to  which  are  moored  the  boats  arriving. 

Two  schooners  run  almost  every  week  between  the  fort  and  Key  West.  A 
steamer  also  arrives  semi-monthly  from  New  Orleans,  bringing  commissary  and 
other  stores.  The  arrival  and  departure  of  these  boats  with  the  mails  are  al- 
most the  only  incidents  that  rouse  the  ''inhabitants  of  the  isles"  from  their 
usual  condition  of  torpid  monotony,  relieving  the  dull  routine  of  drills,  roll 
calls,  guard  mounts,  dress  parades,  and  other  military  duties.  On  such  occa- 
sions there  is  an  eager  rush  for  and  anxious  waiting  at  the  post-office.  There 
are  some  who  joyously  bear  off  the  coveted  letters  or  papers,  and  others  who, 
scarcely  believing  that  for  them  there  is  absolutely  nothing,  turn  away  with  faces 
wearing  an  air  of  blank  disappointment.     We  have  a  good  library,  pretty  well 
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stocked  with  books,  and  receive  also  some  New  York  papers,  besides  otlier 
publications  ;  so  that  in  this  respect  we  are  very  fortunate,  isolated  as  we  are 
from  the  outer  world. 

The  entrance  to  the  fort  is   through  a  handsome,  well-built,   and  massive 
sallyport,  immediately  inside  which  is  the  garrison  guard-house.     The  view,  on 
entering,  is,  I  imagine,  to  a  stranger,  rather  pleasant.     On  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance is  the  light-house  and  residence  of  the  keeper  ;  on  either  side  are  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  furnished  with  a  dozen   or  two  large  green   nuts   that   never  seem  to 
ripen.     Trees,  green  all  the  year  round,  and  Spanish  grass,  planted  with  great 
care   and   watchful  tenderness,  greet   the   eye   quite  refreshingly.     Underneath 
the  trees,  long  ranges  of  shot  piled  symmetrically  and  great  guns  not  mounted 
yet,  remind  the  visitor,  should  he  for  a  moment  be  inclined   to  forget  the  fact, 
that   he    stands  within    the  inclosure  of  one  of  the  greatest  fortresses  in  the 
United  States.     A  well-kept,  hard-cemented  walk  leads  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  sallyport  to  the  officers'  quarters.     In  the  centre  of  the  fort  is  a  miniature 
garden,  nicely  railed  in,  in  which  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  are  supposed   to 
grow.     What  its  actual  production  for  the  last  two  years  has  been   I   am  unable 
to  state.     It  is,  however,  well  watered  and  kept  in  good  order,  and  makes  a  nice 
show  to  strangers,  which  is  something.     Our  best  water  is   the  rain,  which  we 
catch  and  confine  in  cisterns.     We  have  also  steam  machinery  in  full  running 
order,  capable  of  condensing  several  thousand  gallons  per  day.     Part  of  the 
troops,  owing  to  the  other  buildings  being  unfinished,  are  quartered  in  the  upper 
casemates,  which  are  perfectly  airy,  pleasant,  and  constantly  whitewashed.    The 
greatest  want  experienced  on  the  island  is  that  of  vegetables.     Occasionally  we 
get  watermelons,  bananas,  and  pineapples   from   Cuba,   which   sell  at  very  ex- 
travagant prices  ;  a  good  head  of  plain  vulgar  cabbage,  so  little  esteemed  in  the 
outside  world,  would  sell  readily  for  a  dollar  here.     The  wonder  is  that  some 
"live  Yankee  "  does  not  settle  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  supply 
this  place  and  Key  West  with  vegetables,  fruit,  eggs,  and  butter.     One  with  a 
moderate  capital  and  energy  would  shortly  realize  a  fortune.     An  attempt  was 
made  last  summer  to  establish  a  garden  on  Loggerhead,  two  miles  distant  from 
the  fort.     This  island  contains  about  twenty-five  acres,  the  soil  consisting  alto- 
gether of  coral  sand,  covered  with  cactus  ;  but  the  idea  was  abandoned,  the' 
labor,  expense,  and  inconvenience  attending  it  being  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
any  doubtful  good  to  be  derived. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  at  the  fort  last  year,  when  the  gar- 
rison suffered  terrioly,  Dr.  Samuel  Mudd,  sent  hither  for  complicity  in  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Lincoln,  v.-as  at  one  time  our  only  physician.  It  is 
simple  justice  and  gratitude  to  acknowledge  the  skilful  and  self-sacrificing  ser- 
vice he  rendered.  I  may  add  that  nothing  can  be  more  exemplary  than  the 
conduct  of  the  three  political  prisoners  now  on  the  island  (Michael  O'Loughlin 
having  died  of  yellow  fever  last  year).  They  perform  the  work  assigned  them 
without  complaint,  and  with  apparent  cheerfulness  ;  if  the  iron  sometimes  enter 
their  souls,  or  the  bitterness  of  their  situation  be  felt,  it  is  never  exhibited. 
This,  at  least,  if  not  much  more,  must  in  justice  to  them  be  told. 

We  have,  as  before  stated,  a  good  library  ;  we  have,  also,  for  those  who  desire 
to  attend,  the  occasional  services  of  an  Episcopalian  chaplain  ;  and  we  have  that 
which  decidedly  draws  greater  crowds  than  both  the  chaplain  and  library  togeth- 
er, a  very  good  theatre,  gotten  up  entirely,  at  very  great  cost  and  labor  and  well 
supported,  by  the  present  battalion.  There  are  performances  nearly  every  week. 
The  plays  are  sent  on  from  New  York,  and  the  dramatic  company  is  kept  pretty 
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well  informed  in  tlieatrical  matters.  The  great  difficulty  that  the  managers  la- 
bor under  is  the  want  of  female  characters,  personated  by  real  women.  Sol- 
diers do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  good  lady  characters,  and  especially  here,  the  face 
of  every  man  being  so  well  known,  their  employment  in  the  female  department 
destroys  the  illusion  of  reality  so  necessary  to  good  playing.  A  shout  of  deri- 
sive laughter  often  greets  the  false  woman  in  expansive  crinoline  ;  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  figure  and  long  stride  betray  the  deception.  Besides,  despite  of 
care,  very  ridiculous  accidents  in  the  dress  arrangement  will  sometimes  occur, 
pins  will  get  out  of  place,  and  skirts  will  fall,  betraying  the  masculine  trowsers. 
For  a  brief  period  we  had  indeed  a  "  real  live  woman  "  character  ;  the  very  pretty 
and  very  talented  wife  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  since  promoted  to  another 
department,  consented  to  act  with  the  boys.  Her  acting  and  deportment  were 
both  excellent,  and  the  enthusiasm  on  such  occasions  among  the  audience  was 
unbounded.  On  the  evening  previous  to  her  departure  a  benefit  was  given  her, 
and  a  goodly  pile  of  greenbacks  raked  in. 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  and  security  of  this  place  as  a  military  and 
general  prison,  man)-  attem[)ts  at  escape  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  such  attempts  meet  with  detection,  entailing,  of  course, 
increased  restraint  and  severer  punishment.  Yet  sometimes  reckless  daring 
and  ingenuity  will  baffle  the  most  watchful  vigilance.  At  retreat  or  sundown 
the  general  prisoners  are  confined  to  their  quarters  in  one  section  of  the  case- 
mates ;  the  military  prisoners,  when  there  are  any,  are  placed  in  the  guard-house. 
A  sentinel  is  placed  at  retreat  at  the  prisoners'  bastion,  who  allows  neither  in- 
gress nor  egress  to  any  without  proper  authority.  Another  sentry  is,  of  course, 
day  and  night  on  duty  at  the  sallyport,  who  allows  no  one  unauthorized  to  pass 
out  after  tattoo.  A  third  is  stationed  over  the  small  fishing  and  pleasure 
boats  at  "  No.  i  "  wharf;  these  boats,  after  retreat,  are  secured  within  a  wooden 
enclosure.  Another  sentry  is  on  duty  at  the  next  wharf,  some  thirty  yards  dis- 
tant, where  there  are  no  boats  ;  these  sentries  outside  have  orders  to  allow  no 
boat  to  leave  without  the  inspection  of  the  corporal  or  sergeant  of  the  guard, 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  commanding  officer  and  officer  of  the  day. 
From  this  it  will  appear  plain  that  escape  by  means  of  the  boats  is  (if  the  sen- 
tries do  their  duty),  almost  an  impossibility.     However,  escapes  are  made. 

Some  three  years  ago  a  white  prisoner  named  Adair,  accompanied  by  a  ne- 
gro, managed  to  get  out  of  one  of  the  portholes  unobserved.  On  a  plank  they 
crossed  to  Loggerhead  ;  there  they  secured  one  of  the  light-house  boats,  and 
reached  Cuba  in  safety.  Adair,  however,  who,  if  all  accounts  be  true,  was  a 
very  hard  case,  with  unparallelled  baseness  and  unblushing  audacity  endeavored 
to  eftect  the  sale  into  slavery  of  his  dusky  companion.  The  African,  naturally 
enough,  failed  to  perceive  the  justice  or  morality  of  this  Caucasian  philanthro- 
pist, and  in  order  to  avoid  a  worse  fate  than  that  he  had  ventured  his  life  to  es- 
cape from,  stated  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  to  the  Spanish  authorities. 
The  result  was  that  both  gentlemen  were  quietly  given  over  to  the  captain  of 
one  of  the  island  boats,  then  at  Havana,  and  were  furnished  with  transportation 
to  their  late  marine  residence.  About  eighteen  months  ago,  this  Adair,  still  as- 
piring after  a  iVeer  field  of  action  than  the  island  afforded,  made  a  second  ven- 
ture for  liberty.  Though  then  wearing  a  ball  and  chain  weighing  some  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  pounds,  he  again  placed  faith  in  a  plank,  and  reached  Loggerhead 
safely,  though  the  channel  is  infested  with  man-eating  sharks.  In  his  expecta- 
tion of  securing  a  boat  he  was,  however,  disappointed.  For  a  few  hours  he  suc- 
ceeded in  hiding  himself  in  the  thick  brushwood  of  the  island,  but  was  speedily 
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brouglit  to  bay  by  a  corporal's  guard,  and  forced  to  make  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  last  year,  a  successful  escape  was 
easily  effected  bv  a  corporal  of  the  regular  service,  three  guard-house  prisoners 
and  one  "  general "  prisoner.  The  latter  had  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at 
Key  West  for  murder.  After  having  tried  to  "break  jail,"  and  being  shot  down 
by  some  colored  troops,  he  had  his  sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life  at 
the  Dry  Tortugas.  This  corporal,  who  escaped  or  deserted,  had  I)een  detailed 
to  superintend  the  party  almost  constantly  engaged  in  burying  the  dead  in  the 
adjacent  little  island.  The  sentry  over  the  boats  had  orders  to  allow  him  and 
his  party  of  men  to  leave  at  all  times,  day  or  night.  The  three  military  prison- 
ers were  on  this  burying  party.  In  this  case,  so  far  as  securing  the  boat  was 
concerned,  all  was  plain  sailing  enough.  The  corporal  simply  betrayed  the  trust 
reposed  in  him.  The  general  prisoner  must  have  (it  is  supposed)  crawled 
through  an  embrasure,  swam  across  the  breakwater,  and  met  the  boat  outside. 

The  next,  and  it  is  now  believed  successful  attempt  to  escape,  was  made  a 
few  months  ago,  by  'a  man  of  some  notoriety,  commonly  styled  Colonel  St. 
Leger  Greenfel.  Colonel  Greenfel  is  one  of  the  many  Englishmen  of  aristocratic 
tendencies,  whose  sympathies  went  with  the  "  Lost  Cause."  He  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world,  and  by  his  own  account,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
had  experienced  rough  fighting  and  hard  campaigning  both  in  the  Old  World,  and 
also  in  the  barbarous  monarchies  and  semi-civilized  republics  of  South  America. 
A  man  of  restless  and  impetuous  temperament,  and  by  natural  disposition  a 
revolutionist,  he  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of  the  South.  Colonel  Greenfel 
served,  I  believe,  on  Morgan's  staff  and  attained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
Owing,  it  is  said,  to  some  difficulty  with  Mr.  Davis,  he  threw  up  his  commission 
in  the  Confederacy,  reached  Havana  and  proceeded  North.  In  New  York  he 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Stanton,  then  Secretary  of  War,  whom  he  deceived 
(as  he  often  has  declared  with  a  spice  of  great  satisfaction)  both  as  to  the  strength 
and  disposition  of  the  Confederate  forces.  For  this,  he  alleges,  Mr.  Stanton 
did  not  forgive  him  ;  and  we  should  be  rather  surprised  if  he  did.  Be  this 
however,  as  it  may,  the  old  colonel  was  finally  pulled  up  for  complicity  in  the 
Chicago  conspiracy  and  the  projected  attack  upon  Camp  Douglas.  He  was 
tried  with  others  by  a  military  commission,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  with  hard  labor,  at  Tortugas. 

Failing  in  many  attempts  to  influence  the  executive  through  external  and  for- 
eign pressure,  the  colonel  determined  to  achieve  freedom  for  himself  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  He  must  have  succeeded  in  bribing  or  seducing  from  his  allegiance 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter  being 
posted  over  the  boats  that  the  escape  was  made.  With  him  were  associated  the 
irrepressible  Adair  of  the  Cuban  expedition  and  two  general  prisoners,  one  of 
the  latter  a  man  of  notoriously  desperate  character.  The  soldier  deserted  his 
post  with  his  arms  and  equipments  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  daring  English- 
man. The  night  on  which  they  trusted  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  in  a  frail  open 
boat  was  wild  and  stormy  almost  without  precedent.  To  risk  one's  life  on  such 
a  night  seemed  insanity,  and  we  all  conjectured  that  they  must  have  been  swept 
into  eternity  before  they  were  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort.  It  seems, 
however,  from  Southern  newspaper  accounts,  that  Colonel  Greenfel  did  actually 
reach  Cuba,  and  at  last  accounts  was  about  to  sail  for  Europe. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  some  idea  of  this  out-of-the-world  fortress  and  its 
surroundings.     Strangers  landing  here  for  a  few  hours,  no  doubt,  may  indulge 
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in  rhapsodies  about  its  beauty,  its  few  cocoanut  trees,  just  like  those  in  pictures 
that  adorn  little  missionary  tracts,  its  apocryphal  banana  trees,  its  luxuriant 
grass  and  evergreen  foliage  ;  but  perhaps  if  they  were  doomed  to  a  three  years' 
residence  on  this  barren,  broiling,  coral  island,  their  ideas  would  be  considerably 
modified,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  rosy  tinting  bleached  out  of  their  pictures. 

A.  O'D. 


VENETIAN  CARNIVAL. 


THERE  are  no  horses  or  children  in  Venice — except  in  Carnival. 
The  traveller,  if  he  will  call  to  memory  his  promenade  upon  the  Grand 
Piazza  di  San  Marco,  the  favorite  resort  of  Venetians,  will  doubtless  remember 
that  in  its  broad  court  is  never  heard  the  sound  of  hoof  or  rolling  wheel,  or  the 
cheerful  ring  of  childish  laughter  or  noise  of  boyish  games.  The  idea  of  children 
does  not  occur  to  the  stranger  in  this  City  of  the  Sea.  The  small  specimens  of 
humanity,  which  are  so  undemonstrative  as  to  attract  no  attention,  come  into  the 
world  men  and  women,  with  faces  sober  beyond  their  years.  Born  without  play- 
grounds, their  natures  cramped  by  a  life  in  narrow,  crooked  passages,  scarcely 
deserving  the  name  of  streets,  constantly  interrupted  by  steep  bridges  over  sea 
channels,  which  are  lined  with  solemn  old  palaces,  between  whose  sombre  walls 
the  silent  tides  are  ever  marching  on  like  the  movements  of  fate — is  it  strange 
that  men  should,  from  their  earliest  infancy,  be  affected  by  the  sober  impress  of 
such  surroundings  ?  It  is  strictly  true  that  there  are  no  children  in  Venice 
except  at  Carnival  !  and  then  childishness  is  a  mask  only,  put  on  for  the  festivities 
of  the  occasion.  Any  night  during  Carnival  may  be  seen  scores  and  sometimes 
hundreds  of  these  tatti,  or  child-faces,  in  laughing,  highly-colored  papier 
iiiadie,  tied  over  the  visages  of  Venetian  children  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  of  both 
sexes,  disporting  themselves  for  once  upon  the  Piazza,  or  chasing  each  other 
down  the  narrow  calli,  or  scampering  about  the  larger  ca;npi,  calling  to 
each  other  with  eager  childish  voices^their  movements  as  unnatural  as  unusual 
— having  more  the  air  of  old  people  in  their  second  childhood  than  that  suited  to 
their  years.  And  then  when,  during  the  last  days  of  Carnival,  a  few  horses  are 
by  special  permission  allowed,  with  a  guard  at  each  bit,  to  be  ridden  along  the 
Riva  degli  Schiavoni  and  through  the  Grand  Piazza,  we  can  hardly  believe  our 
identity,  and  feel  quite  as  if  our  sacred  shrine  had  been  polluted  by  the  presence 
of  unclean  beasts. 

Another  Carnival  in  Venice  is  finished,  and  its  gay  pageantry  gives  way  to  the 
realities  of  every-day  work.  Ordinary  hunger  knocks  loudly  at  the  door  of  many 
a  house  whose  inmates  have  pawned  their  last  available  article  at  the  "  Monta  di 
Pieta,"  to  enable  them  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  their  old  fcs/a—a  festival 
more  renowned  in  the  olden  time  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  Christian 
or  heathen  world.  In  the  great  fabrics  of  beads  on  the  island  of  Murano,  down 
the  Lagune,  large  orders  from  England  and  America  had  long  remained  unfilled, 
because  the  bead  stringers  will  not  work  (luring  Carnival,  preferring  to  beg  for 
their  daily  bread — and  at  night,  having  procured  a  cast-off  mask  and  decked 
themselves  with  gay  bits  of  cloth  or  paper,  as  they  are  best  able,  or  oltoii  in 
coats  made  of  husks  or  sea-shells,  or  oftener  still  simply  dressed  in  a  white  or 
colored  shirt  over  white  cotton  pants,  they  appear  in  the  streets  to  join  in  the 
sport.  While  many  of  the  maskers  are  thus  poor  and  poorly  clad,  this  is  not 
the   rule,  as    the  very  poor   people   more   generally  content    themselves   with 
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huddling  around  the  base  of  the  Campanile  and  the  bronze  pedestals  of  the  flag- 
staves,  or  under  the  corridors  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Ducal  palace,  from  whence 
they  are  able  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  brilliant  scene,  while  their  more 
fortunate  neighbors  whirl  through  mazy  dances  under  the  lights  of  the  illuminated 
Piazza,  or  go  trooping  up  and  down  its  pavements,  marcliing  in  and  out  of  the 
numerous  cafes,  saluting  whoever  they  meet  with  their  peculiar  voices  in  high 
Carnival  key. 

Carnival  came  back  to  Venice  last  year  in  all  its  glory.  Under  the  rule  of 
the  hated  Austrian  its  ancient  splendor  had  departed,  for  the  Venetians  would 
not  be  gay  until  they  were  free.  But  now  in  its  gay  festivities  thev  welcomed 
their  "Soldier  King,"  feted  their  loved  Garibaldi,  celebrated  their  liberties  under 
a  constitutional  government,  and  their  freedom  from  a  hated  tyrant.  And  again 
this  year,  with  renewed  enthusiasm,  they  welcomed  King  Carnival,  and  laughed 
in  the  face  of  poverty  and  hunger — with  buoyant  hopes  and  warm  hearts  looking 
forward  to  the  day  of  prosperity,  which  must  surely  come  back  to  Venice  under 
the  new  regime.  And  although  suffering  from  privations  which  would  drive 
Englishmen  into  mobs  and  Frenchmen  to  revolution,  the  patient,  light-hearted 
Venetian  quietly  submits  to  his  present  circumstances,  and  lives  in  hope,  on 
two  pence  a  day  when  necessary,  and  enjoys  his  Carnival  better  than  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  would  on  an  allowance  of  two  shillings  for  his  daily  food. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  two  months  of  Carnival  would  require  a  volume 
instead  of  this  brief  article,  and  to  describe  fully  to  the  reader  who  has  never 
participated  in  an  Italian  carnival,  in  what  such  a  holiday  consists,  would  be 
impossible — it  furnishes  an  occasion  for  the  pent-up  spirits  of  a  whole  year  to 
find  vent  in  out-door  amusements  and  in-door  gayeties.  Masking  in  the  streets, 
dancing  and  feasting  in  private  houses,  grand  balls  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobility, 
and  splendid  receptions  at  the  official  residences. 

The  Russians  make  Venice  their  favorite  winter  resort.  Many  of  the  highest 
nobility,  princesses,  members  of  the  Emperor's  staff,  and  private  persons  of 
great  wealth,  spend  their  winters  here,  not  only  to  enjoy  the  milder  climate,  but 
also  to  mingle  in  the  revels  of  the  long  Carnival  season.  Their  presence  at  the 
balls,  with  their  proverbial  wealth  of  diamonds  and  elegant  attire,  adds  conspicu- 
ously to  the  brilliancy  of  those  social  reunions.  Probably  some  of  the  most 
elegant  toilets  to  be  seen  are  exhibited  on  these  occasions.  The  old  Venetian 
families  themselves  are  not  easily  outdone  in  the  matter  of  dress,  while  the 
accumulated  gems  of  centuries,  in  their  family  treasuries,  enable  them  to  vie 
with  their  rich  guests  from  Russia  in  magnificent  decorations,  at  times  rendering 
the  salons  brilliant  beyond  description,  dazzling  the  eye  with  reflected  light  from 
innumerable  facets  of  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  precious  stones  of  every 
description,  tastefully  interwoven  in  the  head-dress,  worn  upon  the  bust  and 
arms,  and  often  in  the  trimmings  and  loopings  of  the  skirt  ;  while  velvets, 
brocades,  point  lace,  and  all  kinds  of  beautiful  fabrics  make  the  costly  foundation 
of  their  elegant  costumes.  At  such  gatherings  appear  representatives  of  the 
noblest  old  Venetian  families,  among  whom  are  many  names  familiar  to  the 
reader  of  history. 

To  speak  of  the  more  public  demonstrations  of  the  Carnival  in  Venice,  we  may 
mention  some  of  the  occurrences  of  the  last  days  of  the  season.  In  the  Grand 
Piazza  the  Carnival  Association  erected  a  very  handsome  stage,  decorated  in  the 
best  taste,  with  a  great  variety  of  masks,  figures,  and  emblems  of  the  season, 
and  draped  the  whole  with  a  fine  display  of  flags,  hangings  and  banners.  From 
a  high  shaft  in  the  centre,  wires  were  stretched,  upon  which  Chinese  and  fancy 
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lanterns  were  suspended,  in  the  national  colors,  every  device  imaginable  being 
adopted  to  render  the  structure  attractive  and  gay. 

The  platform  of  the  stage  was  built  upon  a  solid  foundation,  and  covered 
with  a  floor  of  sufficient  area  to  accommodate  one  thousand  persons,  or  for  two 
hundred  dancers.  At  times  the  stage  was  entirely  covered  with  maskers  in 
every  variety  of  costume  conceivable,  and  many  not  conceivable  by  any  other 
imagination  than  the  fertile  brain  of  the  Italian  under  the  full  inspiration  of  this 
bewildering  and  exciting  pageant.  Imagine,  on  a  quiet  night  in  Venice,  the 
Piazza  brilliantly  lighted  up  like  a  grand  saloon,  and  filled  with  crowds  of  every 
nationality,  interspersed  with  gay  maskers  of  both  sexes,  the  great  central  stage 
flooded  with  colored  light  from  hundreds  of  vari-colored  lanterns,  under  whose 
rays  a  hundred  couples  of  gayly-decked  maskers  are  whirling  in  the  giddy  dance 
to  the  exciting  strains  of  music.  Imagine  the  surging  crowd  full  of  excitement 
and  fun,  flowino^  in  great  human  waves  between  the  lonfj  lines  of  beautiful  archi- 
tecture  which  enclose  the  Piazza  on  either  side  ;  at  one  end  the  old  and  new 
Procuritie  united  by  the  palace  of  Napoleon,  while  opposite  rises  that  gem  of 
be  uty,  the  fagade  of  St.  Mark,  presenting  a  double  attraction  in  the  gorgeous 
mosaics  which  reflect  the  radiant  lightof  the  illumination.  Night  after  night  the 
gay  crowds,  in  holiday  costume,  congregate  in  this  great  Carnival  centre,  filling 
the  pavements  and  corridors  and  crowding  the  beautiful  cafi^s  which  flank  the 
grand  promenade  on  both  sides. 

Saturday  nights  are  specially  devoted  to  the  "  Ridotto  " — the  ancient  hall  of 
the  Venetian  maskers.  At  midnight  the  better  class  of  those  in  masks  leave 
the  Piazza  and  resort  thither,  where  a  more  select  assembly  witness  or  participate 
in  the  dancing  and  promenading,  until  daylight  warns  them  to  flee  from  a 
detection  from  which  the  more  kindly  gaslight  screens  them.  Each  Saturday 
night,  as  the  Carnival  advances,  the  admission  fee  to  the  "  Ridotto  "  is  increased, 
until  finallv,  on  the  last  evening,  the  tickets  can  only  be  afforded  by  the  wealthy, 
and  then  it  is  that  the  nobility  and  higher  classes  visit  this  bacchanalian  chamber. 
On  such  an  occasion  one  witnesses  a  scene  akin  to  those  imagined  of  the  ancient 
Carnival  times.  The  most  gorgeous  attire  is  worn  by  both  the  maskers  and  the 
spectators,  and  rare  gems  are  profusely  displayed  in  the  masks  and  upon  the 
dresses  of  the  ladies,  which,  in  these  brilliantly  illuminated  apartments,  combine  to 
produce  a  peculiarly  beautiful  effect,  and  carry  one  back  to  the  bright  days  of 
the  old  Republic,  when,  from  the  Doge  to  the  meanest  facchini,  every  class 
joined  freely  in  their  favorite  holiday,  and  the  "  Ridotto  "  was  made  the  resort 
of  the  noble  and  wealthy  incogniti. 

A  most  interesting  part  of  the  out-of-door  celebration  of  Carnival  last  year  was 
witnessed  on  one  of  the  days  during  the  last  week  of  the  season,  while  Admiral 
Farragut  was  in  Venice,  in  which  the  Admiral  took  peculiar  delight,  as  it  appeared 
upon  his  native  element — -the  water.  Soon  after  mid-day  an  immense  flotilla  of 
gondolas  and  galleys  began  to  assemble  on  the  Lagune,  in  front  of  the  Molo, 
and  about  two  o'clock  moved  in  a  body  up  the  Grand  Canal,  enlivened  by  the 
multiform  devices  with  which  the  different  maskers  upon  the  barges  and  galleys 
distinguished  themselves  ;  the  gay  colons  of  the  floating  flags,  the  bright  cos- 
tume of  the  gondoliers,  fine  bands  of  music,  and  the  still  more  attractive  array 
of  beautiful  women,  all  flooded  by  the  brilliant  sunshine,  presented  a  sight 
worthy  the  pencil  of  the  cleverest  artist.  All  along  the  canal  the  palaces  and 
buildings  were  decked  with  flags  and  colored  draperies.  The  national  colors  of 
Italy  and  America  waved  in  friendly  proximity  over  the  U.  S.  Consulate,  and 
were  festooned  from  its  windows,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Venetians,  who 
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have  an  especial  admiration  for  the  new  Repubhc  over  the  sea.  Admiral  Farra- 
gut  on  this  afternoon  was  the  guest  of  that  highly-accomiDlished  and  intelligent 
lady,  the  Piincesa  of  Montenero,  the  balconies  of  whose  palace  were  filled  by 
many  of  the  nobility  of  Venice,  assembled  to  pay  respect  to  the  great  naval 
officer  of  the  present  generation,  recognizing  in  him  those  qualities  which  make 
a  hero.  The  simple,  unostentatious  bearing  of  the  Admiral  was  a  surprise  to 
them,  and  when  his  staff  officers  insisted  upon  serving  the  ladies  present  to  tea, 
instead  of  allowing  the  servants  to  perform  their  usual  service,  the  polite  Italians 
acknowledged  that  their  etiquette  was  completely  eclipsed  by  this  hearty  polite- 
ness of  their  guests  from  the  Western  World. 

The  last  day  of  Carnival  finally  came,  as  the  finale  must  come  to  every  sea- 
son of  relaxation  and  pleasure.  During  the  afternoon  a  grand  procession  of 
maskers  was  formed  at  the  gardens  of  Napoleon  1.,  and,  accompanied  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  people,  they  proceeded  along  the  Riva,  through  the  Piaz- 
zetta,  into  the  Grand  Piazza,  carrying  in  their  midst  King  Carnival,  upon  a 
splendid  palanquin,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  twenty  masked  attendants.  The 
corridors  and  balconies  of  the  Ducal  and  Royal  palaces,  and  every  lookout  in  and 
upon  the  Cathedral  and  Procuritie  were  crowded  with  spectators  ;  while  the  pave- 
ments were  filled  with  crowds  of  people,  all  anxious  to  witness  the  passing  mas- 
querade, made  up  of  a  great  diversity  of  characters  and  representations,  whose 
peculiar  and  appropriate  signification  is  easily  recognized  in  Venice,  but  would 
be  a  senseless  jargon  to  the  reader.  On  they  came,  in  companies,  in  squads, 
or  singly,  guided  and  controlled  by  the  caprice  of  the  moment.  Such  an  array 
of  unheard-of  caricature  and  personification  as  can  scarcely  be  imagined  ; 
troops  of  infernals  ;  troops  of  sprites  ;  troops  of  outlandish  creatures  with 
heads  of  bears,  hogs,  wolves,  and  bulls  ;  hunchbacks  and  deformities — some 
unnaturally  large,  others  unnaturally  tall  or  crooked,  hideously  gaunt  or  savage  ; 
still  others  elegantly  and  artistically  attired  in  expensive  masks  and  vestments, 
bespeaking  their  position  among  the  higher  classes.  There  were  bands  of  un- 
earthly music,  strolling  minstrels,  and  fine  musicians  in  mask  ;  female  figures 
in  male  attire,  and  vice  versa;  here  a  plump  damsel  in  tights,  there  a  gaunt, 
bony  gondolier  in  long  skirts  and  enormous  bonnet,  with  trimmings  indescrib- 
able. It  should  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  no  insult  is  ever  allowed  or 
offered  to  any  incognito,  a  requisition  strongly  supported  by  numerous  police 
constantly  upon  the  ground,  who  ensure  perfect  immunity  to  any  and  every 
participant.  Then  came  caricatures  of  the  Italian  ministry  and  Napoleon, 
which  were  cheered  generally  by  men  of  every  opinion.  Tiie  latter  was  repre- 
sented as  a  very  pompous  and  officious  Frenchman,  with  an  immense  nose  and 
eye-glasses,  peering  into  every  one's  business  and  making  himself  generally 
conspicuous.  The  ministry  were  represented  by  different  styles  of  masks,  de- 
picting plainly  their  peculiarities.  One  of  them,  supposed  to  be  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, carried  a  banner,  upon  which  were  portrayed  representations  from  the 
animal  kingdom  of  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  different  members  of 
his  cabinet ;  as,  for  instance,  a  crab  with  his  backward  movements,  clearly  indi- 
cating a  nature  averse  to  progress  ;  another  representing  a  snail,  proverbially 
slow  in  Italy  as  elsewhere  ;  still  others  in  the  form  of  the  head  of  an  ass  and  a 
bull ;  another  a  serpent,  etc.  Upon  the  backs  of  the  different  members  of  the 
masked  ministry  were  large  lettered  handbills,  giving  information  of  their  par- 
ticular avocations  ;  as,  for  example,  the  Minister  of  Finance  bore  an  advertise- 
ment of  his  paper  factory,  capable  of  filling  unlimited  orders  in  his  line,  allud- 
ing, of  course,  to  the  issue  of  ''legal  tenders,"  involving  a  question   now  quite 
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as  perplexing  here  as  our  own  irredeemables,  and  one  which  is  the  source  of 
great  annoyance  and  complaint  in  Italy.  No  troupe  of  maskers  attracted  more 
attention  than  the  '•  Travellers,"  representing  the  oddities  and  idiosyncrasies  of 
every  nationality,  as  brought  out  by  the  incidents  of  travel.  The  most  conspic- 
uous and  the  most  amusing,  perhaps  because  oftenest  seen,  were  John  Bull  and 
Brother  Jonathan.  The  former  is  the  butt  of  every  one  on  the  Continent,  and 
justly  celebrated  for  his  innocence  and  gullibility. 

The  gayeties  of  the  afternoon  closed  with  a  dance  upon  the  decorated  plat- 
form in  the  Piazza,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  spectators  and  the 
maskers.  For  the  night  of  this  last  day  of  Carnival  was  reserved  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  whole  season.  The  early  hours  of  the  evening  were  more,  brilliant 
than  any  of  the  previous  illuminations.  The  gayly-lighted  salon  of  the  Grand 
Piazza  was  crowded  with  foreigners  and  natives,  congregated  to  witness  the 
closing  scenes  of  this  festival.  The  choicest  music  was  given,  in  turn,  by  two 
excellent  military  bands,  to  whose  inspiriting  notes  the  maskers  danced  and  the 
crowd  promenaded  in  dense  battalions.  At  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  beauti- 
fully-colored balloons  were  sent  up  from  the  platform,  gracefully  moving  sky- 
ward, bearing  their  brilliant  lights,  which  gradually  grew  smaller  and  smaller  in 
the  distance,  until  they  appeared  like  moving  stars  in  the  heavens.  Finallv,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  distant  sounds  of  music  from  down  the  Molo  attracted  the  peo- 
ple in  that  direction.  The  crowd  was  met  on  the  Piazzetta  by  the  advance  guard 
of  a  procession  of  maskers,  which,  in  point  of  numbers  and  variety  of  costume, 
far  surpassed  that  which  had  come  up  the  same  way  during  the  day.  Indeed,  it 
was  superior,  in  every  particular  which  constitutes  the  attraction  of  a  carnival 
ceremony,  to  all  previous  displays.  This  time  the  combined  maskers  of  the 
whole  city  formed  a  guard  to  King  Carnival ;  but  now  he  was  not  the  joyous, 
fun-dispensing  monarch  of  the  preceding  pageant.  On  the  contrary,,  like  a 
worn-out  courtier,  his  pallid  cheek  and  blanched  hair  betokened  exhausted  pow- 
ers, and  personified  the  blighting  influence  of  a  life  wholly  devoted  to  pleasure. 
The  tall,  gaunt  figure  swayed  in  unsteady  motion  as  he  was  borne  along  upon 
the  same  palanquin,  now  lighted  grimly  by  tall  Turkish  galley  lanterns,  and  car- 
ried by  the  masked  attendants,  as  during  the  day.  The  long,  white  hair  of  the 
grim  figure,  in  dishevelled  locks,  streamed  in  the  night  wind  around  the  wasted 
neck  and  over  the  pallid  face.  There  stood  the  sovereign  of  a  long  holiday, 
upon  his  richly-decked  car,  which  had  suddenly  become  changed  from  a  throne 
to  an  execution-block  and  a  bier.  Now  King  Carnival  was  dressed  in  the  white 
robes  of  death,  his  hands  pinioned  at  his  breast.  Slowly  and  solemnly  the 
bearers  marched  along,  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  masked  attend- 
ants, bearing  upon  long  staves  Chinese  lanterns  of  every  form  and  shade  imagi- 
nable, while  at  intervals  the  procession  was  enveloj^ed  in  soft,  floating  clouds  ot 
color,  yet  of  ghastly  hue,  arising  from  the  cups  of  Bengal  lights,  which  were 
kept  burning  during  the  whole  march.  Bands  of  music  led  the  cavalcade  of 
maskers,  playing  alternately  solemn  and  lively  airs,  while  the  discords  and  jar- 
gon of  the  improvised  music,  upon  all  manner  of  antiquated  instruments,  lent  a 
peculiar  and  haniiotiizing  o.'Rtc^  to  the  occasion,  which  was  increased  by  the  nu- 
merous companies  of  maskers,  old  and  young,  representing  the  spn^its  of  dark- 
ness, robed  in  costumes  of  fiery  red,  trimmed  with  black,  wearing  upon  their 
heads  long  black  horns,  to  which  were  attached  innumerable  tiny  bells.  Other 
hideous-looking  figures,  with  trumpets  and  horns,  united  to  add  much  to  the 
unearthly  nature  of  the  solemn  march,  which  was  not  a  little  increased  in  effect 
when  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind  from   seaward  came  whirling  along  up  the  Pi- 
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azza,  nearly  extinguishing  the  gas-jets,  and  causing  them  to  burn  flaringly  a 
deep  blue  flame  for  a  moment,  to  be  followed  by  a  blinding  eftulgence  of  light 
as  the  wind  lulled  again. 

The  procession,  after  a  long  march,  finally  turned  again  toward  the  Molo, 
and  there,  between  the  two  great  granite  columns  upon  which  stand  the  patron 
saints  of  Venice,  upon  the  spot  where  were  executed  the  State  criminals  of  the 
old  Republic,  rested  King  Carnival,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  under  sentence  of 
death   by   fire.       The   doleful   strains    of    the    Dead    March    broke    solemnly 
upon   the   cold   night   air ;    and,    as    the    bearers    and    attendants    set    down 
the    palanquin    and    slowly   withdrew    from    it,    one    by   one    the    numerous 
light    paper   lanterns    carried    by   the    maskers    took    fire,    and,    flashing   up 
for   a   moment,   w^ent   out    in    darkness,   until,    with    such    reality   and   weird 
pathos  v.as  this  tragedy  enacted,  that  tiie  chill  wind  blowing   from   seaward 
amid  the  gloom  and  shadows,  seemed  to  carry  the  dying  notes  of  the  dread 
music  through  one's  very  soul.     As  the  great  clock  of  St.  Mark  was  striking 
the  midnight  hour,  the  band  ceased  playing,  and  scarcely  a  sound  was  heard  in 
all  that  immense   crowd.     A  moment  of  silence  and  darkness  intervened,  and 
then  a  small  light  was  seen  to  issue  from  one  corner  of  the  high  palanquin,  which 
soon  broke  into  a  vari-colored  blaze  of  different  hues,  according  to  the  various 
hidden   compounds   ignited  ;  then  a  rocket  shot  up  from  the   same   framework, 
and    Roman  candles  threw  out  their  soft,  beautiful  balls  of    fire,  while  fiery 
serpents  sprang  out  in  every  direction  from  the  same  hidden  sourci,  whence 
issued  every  variety  of  pyrotechnic  fires.     The  flames  now  spread  to  every  part 
of  the  palanquin,  igniting  fiery  wheels,  circles,  and  all  manner  of  figures,  giving 
to  many  of  them  an  automatic  movement  quite  magical  in  appearance.     The 
fire  now  surged  in  waves  over  the  bier  and  around  the  ghastly  figure  of  the 
doomed  monarch,  who    stood  immovable  amid  his  dissolving  glory — his  very 
throne  proving,  like  many  another,  to  be  a  mine  of  destructive  elements  to  its 
possessor.     Finally  the  discharge  of  rockets  became  so  rapid  and  so  noisy,  as 
they  leaped  into  the  dark  vault  overhead  with  startling  screeches  and  long  trails 
of  fire,  that  the  crowd  who    had   been  so  attracted  by  the   milder   discharges 
of   fireworks    at    the   beginning   of   the    exhibition,    became  terrified,  swayed 
back,   very  willing   to   retreat   from    so   close   a  proximity  to   what   appeared 
to  be,   as  it  was  in  fact,  an  infernal  machine.      The   flames  now  reached  the 
sacred  person  of  the    fated  King,   and  climbing  up  his   gaunt  limbs,   ignited 
innumerable    fireworks    concealed    in   his   legs   and   body,  wrapping    his  pale 
visage    in   a  blaze,   and    communicating  with    his    combustible   brain,    caused 
the  wdiole  figure  to  burst  into  a  thousand  fragments  with  a  deafening  explosion, 
ending   in   a   brilliant   coruscation    of    light    in    the    national    colors.       Thus 
died  King  Carnival,  amid  one  of  the  finest  and  most  wonderful  automatic  pvro- 
technical  displays  imaginable. 

So  it  continues  for  weeks,  made  up  of  long  days  without  nights — for  in  Venice, 
in  Carnival  time,  it  is  morning  until  dusk,  and  then  begins  the  evening,  which 
closes  only  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  until,  finally,  the  sun  rises  upon  the 
season  of  Lent,  and  with  its  first  light  all  the  gay  crowd,  still  in  masquerade  cos- 
tume, repair  to  their  churches,  where  the  good  priest,  lenient  of  their  sins  and 
follies,  sprinkles  ashes  on  their  bent  brows,  and  reminds  them  that  they  are 
mortal — that  they  are  of  the  earth,  earthy — he  speaks  to  them  of  the  fleeting 
pleasures  and  transient  nature  of  this  life,  and  admonishes  them  to  prepare  to 
die — thus  Carnival  ends  and  Lent  begins. 
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RECOMMENDING     TO    PUBLIC     OFFICE. 

A  GRACELESS  fellov/  ill  nominal  charge  of 
a  certain  well-known  charity  was  found,  some 
time  since,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  pocketing 
its  entire  annual  State  endowment,  and  let- 
ting the  beneficiaries  shift  for  themselves  ; 
he  was  exposed  by  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  held  up  to  shame  and  contempt 
by  the  public  prints.  So  stinging  was  the 
sarcasm  of  one  journal  that  the  wretch 
turned  on  his  gibbet  to  defend  himself;  and 
this  he  did  by  displaying  testimonials  to  his 
moral  worth,  high  character,  fitness  for  the 
trust,  and  so  forth,  signed,  among  others, 
by  the  editor  of  that  very  paper — upon  which 
testimonials  he  had  been  appointed  to  his 
place.  And  what  did  the  editor  rejoin  ? 
That  he  ^|ew  nothing  of  the  man,  nor  ever 
remembered  to  have  seen  or.  heard  of  him — 
though,  he  added,  very  probably  he  had 
recommended  him,  as  he  was  pestered  with 
such  applications,  and  that  was  the  shortest 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  !  It  is  said  the 
scamp  is  now  playing  his  pranks  under  an 
alias,  endorsed  by  fresh  testimony  to  his 
high  moral  tone  from  other  distinguished 
public  men. 

You  say,  perhaps,  "  this  was  certainly  an 
extraordinary  case."  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  ordinary  c?^^,  in  politics  if  not  in  philan- 
thropy ;  though,  happily,  not  all  appointees, 
in  the  beaten  way  of  recommendation,  turn 
out  to  be  such  misbegotten  knaves.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  though  we  are  all  wordily 
satirical  on  "  office-seeking,"  we  usually  act 
as  if  this  were  an  extremely  laudable  pursuit. 
Surely  it  is  a  notable  trait  in  humanity,  this 
willingness  to  sacrifice  abstract  theory  to 
a  neighbor's  good — for,  as  an  indisputable 
fact,  few  of  us  have  enough  of  the  Roman  in 
us  to  decline  recommending  a  friend  to  po- 
litical preferment;  on  the  contrary,  we 
habitually  recommend  people  without  the 
-slightest  notion  whether  they  are  fit,  or  the 
slightest  anxiety  whether  they  arc  or  not. 
Some  of  us  go  as  far  as  to  recommend  ]!er- 
sonal  friends  who  are,  unquestionalily,  not 
fit ;  and,  in  short,  the  custom  of  universal 
recommendation  to  jMiblic  ofiice  is  matter 
■of  common  knowledge. 

How  far,  therefore,  this  custom  is  defen- 
sible, cither  on  moral   or  patriotic  grounds, 


and  how  firr  it  befits  the  good  citizen,  be- 
comes a  problem  in  political  ethics.  Many 
people  make  a  kind  of  merit  of  it,  claiming 
to  you  that  they  sign  all  applications  for 
office  "  on  general  principles  ;  "  though 
what  principles,  general  or  special,  exact 
such  heroic  unselfishness,  so"  painful  a  sac- 
rifice of  one's  natural  instinct  for  discrimina- 
tion, is  past  discovery.  An  able  journal 
lately  said  : 

The  President  may  as  well  understand  at  first, 
what  he  will  very  soon  learn,  that  applications  fcr 
office  backed  up  by  a  great  array  of  names  of"  promi- 
nent and  influential  "  citizens,  are  simply  shams — 
not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on,  and  entitled 
to  the  least  possible  influence.  Nine  men  out  of 
ten,  to  whom  these  papers  are  presented,  sign  them 
simply  because  it  is  easier  to  sign  than  to  explain 
why  they  can't.  There  are  many  men  who  make  it  a 
rule  to  sign  every  paper  of  the  kind  they  are  asked  to 
sign.  We  can  name  a  dozen  men,  Republicans,  in 
this  cit}',  whose  names  General  Grant  may  rely  on 
seeing  upon  every  application  for  office  that  is  made 
from  this  city,  as  well  as  upon  very  many  made  irom 
other  quarters.  It  is  the  most  common  thing  in  the 
world  for  men  to  "recommend"  for  responsible 
places  persons  of  w-hom  they  know  absolutel)'  noth- 
ing whatever. 

Every  word  of  this  is  true,  but  not  more 
true  than  shameful.  What  is  it  that  puts 
political  recommendations  of  capacity  and 
fidelity  on  a  different  footing  from  business 
guarantees  of  credit .'  Were  the  latter  as 
loosely  flung  about,  given  "  simply  because 
it  is  easier  for  men  to  do  so  than  to  explain 
why  they  don't  ;  "  were  it  the  "  commonest 
thing  in  the  world  "  for  merchants  to  push 
forvv'nrd  unknown  adventurers,  trade  would 
be  wrecked,  because  the  very  pillars  of  trade, 
confidence  and  credit,  would  crunil^lc.  And 
if,  sometimes,  this  happens  in  govurnment  ; 
if  our  civil  service  becomes  rotten  to  tlie 
core  ;  if  thieving  and  perjiu-y  invade  high 
places  and  low  ;  if  ofircc-seeking  and  office- 
giving  turn  out  to  be  mere  partisan  traffic  ; 
if  the  treachery  of  its  servants  brings  the 
country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  whom  have 
"  iniiversal  rccommenders "  to  denounce 
Ixit  themselves  .-" 

The  safest  standard  of  public  duty  is  the 
acknowledged  standard  of  private  duty. 
.Spartans  went  fin'ther,  putting  the  State 
above  all,  and  holding  a  short-coming  to- 
ward that  to  be  the  worst  of  crimes.  Let 
us,   however,  simjily  set  national   and   per- 
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sonal  obligation  side  by  side,  and  this  ques- 
tion will  give  us  no  trouble  ;  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  the  civil  service  has  come  will 
suggest  its  remedy.  But,  somehow,  most 
men  scruple  less  to  wrong  the  nation  than  a 
neighbor ;  for,  by  a  strange  logic,  some 
people  regard  the  corporate  or  collective 
character  of  an  obligation — whether  pecu- 
niary or  other — as  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
avoiding  it — as  if  its  force  were  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  number  of  people  to  whom  it  is 
made.  Just  as  the  fact  that  "  a  corporation 
has  no  soul  "  sometimes  covers  the  plun- 
dering of  a  corporation's  purse  (for  it  usually 
has  2^ pocket,  at  least),  so  the  great  corpora- 
tion of  the  nation  is  supposed  to  have  no 
feelings  to  hurt,  and  only  such  rights  as  its 
own  vigilance  can  protect.  It  is  an  "  eye- 
service"  that  we  render  it  in  many  and 
many  a  matter  ;  and  so,  in  fine,  it  naturally 
turns  out  that  the  logic  by  which  a  man 
justifies  himself  m  dodging  his  other  duties 
(taxes,  juries,  or  what  not)  comes  in  play  to 
justify  this  wrong  of  which  we  speak. 
"  Everybody,"  we  are  told,  for  example, 
"  knows  that  recommendation  to  office 
amounts  to  nothing,  and  hence  it  becomes  a 
mere  form ;  "  but  why,  then,  is  it  a  matter 
of  so  much  import  ?  If  everybody  "  knew  " 
this,  nobody  would  take  pains  to  gather  a 
yard  of  signatures  to  his  petition  for  office — 
bobs  to  steady  his  kite.  Or,  again,  "  if 
Government  is  stupid  enough  to  attach 
weight  to  these  signatures,  government 
deserves  to  be  made  a  fool  of"  But  is  not 
this  a  shabby  confession  for  a  man  to  make 
regarding  his  own  word  ?  However,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  waste  argument  regarding 
the  fine  "principles  "  on  which  men  sacrifice 
fidelity  to  ease  and  country  to  self.  Enough 
to  add  that  such  of  us  as  design  to  reform 
our  bad  habits  in  this  particular  must  begin 
betimes  ;  for  what  with  Grant  in  the  Presi- 
dency and  Civil  Service  in  Congress,  we 
shall  soon  be  beyond  the  chance  to  disj^lay 
our  virtue. 


NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS. 

I  TAKE  it  for  granted  that  one  never 
needs  an  excuse,  real  or  pretended,  for  a 
rambling  talk  about  novels.  We  tire  of  the 
real  world  sooner  (if  at  all)  than  of  the 
world  of  imaginative  books.  Even  the 
"  Saturday  Review,"  representing  refined 
cynicism,  eagerly  plunges  into  the  mock 
imiverse  of  fiction,  weeping  for  Hecuba,  if 
need  be,  with  never  a  thought  of  how  un- 
reasonable any  interest  in  unreality  is.     But 


it  has  always  been  true  that  the  greatest  and 
smallest,  the  wisest  and  simplest  of  us  yield 
to  the  spell  of  romance  ;  and  surely  experi- 
ence shows  that  we  need  not  lose  that  spell 
with  years.  Lord  Thurlow  was  old  when 
he  took  to  novel  reading,  and  lamented  his 
lost  opportunities  ;  Johnson's  vast  learning 
never  dulled  the  edge  of  his  appetite  for  fic- 
tion ;  Stewart  says  his  delight  in  it  was  as 
keen  in  old  age  as  in  boyhood. 

The  novel  is  to  our  time  what  the  drama 
was  to  the  morning  of  English  literature, 
and  rivals  it  in  greatness,  favor,  and  power. 
Broad  minds  and  deep  hearts  are  using  it ; 
and,  if  we  look  for  a  Shakespeare  in  our 
day,  or  one  nearest  akin  to  Shakespeare,  to 
Marlow,  "of  the  mighty  line,"  to  Racine,  to 
Corneille,  to  Ben  Jonson,  to  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  to  INIoliere,  to  Massinger,  we  must 
search  the  field  of  romance,  and  find  him  i.n 
a  Fielding,  Scott,  Thackera)-,  Dickens, 
Reade,  Balzac,  George  Eliot,  George  Sand. 
Vt'hen  genius  first  made  prose  fiction  a  ve- 
hicle, gracious  critics  apologized  for  the 
humble  conveyance,  and  protested  that,  as 
it  proves  a  man  no  less  a  dunce  to  sing  of 
gods  in  an  epic,  or  to  essay  the  story  of  man- 
kind in  a  hundred  folios,  so  it  does  not  dis- 
prove him  a  great  artist  that  he  depicts  do- 
mestic scenes,  and  deals  with  every-day  life. 
Now-a-days  we  preface  criticism  with  no 
such  kindly  deprecation.  Prose  fiction  pub- 
licly wears  the  cast  mantle  of  the  lordly 
drama,  and  wears  it  well. 

Not  only  born  story-tellers,  but  thinkers 
and  teachers,  use  the  novel  as  an  instrument, 
who,  but  for  its  popularity,  would  never 
have  seized  it  to  strike  at  abuse,  preach  re- 
form, and  teach  things  pure,  lovely,  and  of 
good  report.  We  need  not  go  beyond  liv- 
ing American  novelists  for  examples.  It 
was  the  matchless  leverage-power  of  the 
novel  that  gave  us  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ;  " 
and,  but  for  this,  probably,  Mr.  Beech- 
er  would  have  stuck  to  his  sermons.  Dr. 
Holmes  to  his  essays  and  poems,  and  Miss 
Dickinson  to  her  lectures  and  speeches. 
They  and  many  others  felt  that 

Tniib.  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 

When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Sliall  enter  in  at  lowly  doori. 

Probably  nobody  ever  read  through  the 
"  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cal>in  "  except  the 
writer  and  proof-reader  ;  but  who  has  not 
read  "  Uncle  Tom  "  itself.''  The  Chinese 
and  Arabs  are  very  likely  reading  it  to-day. 

There  is  a  surfeit  of  pretence  regarding 
the  "  moral  uses  "  of  the  stage.     The  novel 
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has  vindicated  its  claim  more  fully  than  tlie 
drama  ever  did  or  could  (though  there  are 
such  closet-dramas  as  "  Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde"),  to  educate  the  world  in  entertaining 
it.  "  You  told  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Johnson  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  "  that  your  daughter  loved 
metaphysics  more  than  romances.  Her 
choice  is  certainly  laudable,  as  it  is  uncom- 
mon ;  but  I  would  have  her  like  what  is 
good  in  both." 

We  have  likened  the  novel  to  the  old 
drama;  and  there  are  indiscriminating  as- 
sailers  of  both — of  good  novels  and  bad 
novels,  good  plays  and  bad.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd  (also  the  antago- 
nist of  Gail  Hamilton,  I  believe),  tells  the 
young,  in  his  "  Student's  Manual,"  that  he 
has  read  Scott,  Bulwer,  and  Cooper,  and 
"  the  only  good  which  he  is  conscious  of 
ever  having  received  from  them  is  a  deep 
impression  that  men  who  possess  talents  of 
such  compass  and  power,  and  so  perverted 
in  their  application,  must  meet  the  day  of 
judgment  under  a  responsibility  which 
would  be  cheaply  removed  by  the  price  of 
a  world."  And,  as  to  poor  Sir  Walter, 
he  adds,  in  particular  :  "  While  I  have  con- 
fessed that  I  have  read  him — read  Jihn  en- 
tire [ah  !  most  people  do,  O,  worthy  Doctor] 
— in  order  to  show  that  I  speak  from  expe- 
rience, I  cannot  but  say  that  it  would  give 
me  the  keenest  pain  to  believe  that  my  ex- 
ample would  be  quoted,  small  as  is  its  in- 
fluence, after  I  am  in  the  grave,  without  this 
solemn  protest  accompanying  it."  A  brother 
clergyman,  the  author  of  a  popular  "  Young 
Man's  Friend,"  writes  in  this  vein  :  "  Look 
at  Bulwer  and  Alexander  Dumas  !  What 
powers  of  mind  !  what  vast  capacity  for  la- 
bor !  what  unwearied  perseverance  in  cater- 
ing to  the  public  taste  !  and  all  perverted — all 
used  to  debase  man,  and  sink  him  to  a  In'el 
with  the  brutes.^''  And  I  su])pose  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  similar  language  (though  this 
rhetoric  is  pretty  strong)  in  most  of  the 
"  Guides  "  and  "  Manuals  "  for  young  people 
now  extant,  or  likely  to  be  for  many  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher 
has  eloquently  defended  jn'ose  fiction  before 
an  immeasurably  larger  (but,  unhappily,  al- 
ready "  perverted  ")  audience  than  his  col- 
leagues command  by  their  treatises,  in  a 
"  Ledger "  article.  Tlicy  may  rej)ly  that 
this  was  done  after  he  had  written  his  own 
"  Norwood,"  and  hence  was  not  disinter- 
ested;  but  he  could  safely  rejoin  to  both 
that  the  one  could  not  write  imaginative  fic- 
tion, and  hence,  on  that  charitable  standard, 


is  himself  not  "  disinterested ; "  and  that 
the  other  has  written  juvenile  fiction,  though 
of  a  sort,  to  be  sure,  not  leadin.g  to  serious 
competition  with  Bulwer  and  Dumas. 

But  it  is  a  common  fault  with  narrow 
men  to  be  severe  on  every  intellectual  pur- 
suit to  which  they  take  umbrage,  or  whereof 
they  are  not  capable.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
stage  there  is  some  letting  down  of  the  bars 
to  "school  exhibitions;"  and  just  as  harm- 
less doses  of  the  drama  are  served  out  in 
tableaux  and  private  tlieatricals,  so  even  the 
revilers  of  novels  do  not  usually  object  to 
stitfid  fictions,  be  they  never  so  fictitious  ; 
or  to  such  as  deceitfully  claim  to  be  "  histor- 
ical," as  being  "founded  on  fact;"  or  to  a 
thin  layer  of  fiction  in  an  indigestibly  thick 
crust  of  set  morals ;  or,  in  general,  to  such 
novels  as  demoralize  the  intellect,  if  they 
do  not  the  heart.  Our  stern  ancestry  were 
more  consistent,  who  not  only  eschewed 
pure  fiction,  but  even  on  poetic  looked 
askance  ;  and  yet  even  they  did  not,  it 
should  seem,  denounce  Buny.m,  though  they 
did  Defoe. 

But  the  modern  novel  points  to  its  own 
record  for  its  vindication  ;  and  that,  not  only 
by  some  specific  service  done  to  Yorkshire 
Schools,  or  Poor  Laws,  or  Beadles,  or  Cir- 
cumlocution Offices,  or  some  reform  of  abuse 
in  high  places  and  low,  in  England,  France, 
or  America,  but  in  a  vastly  larger  way,  by 
its  general  lessons  of  morality,  its  diffused 
intelligence,  its  inspirations,  its  suggestions, 
its  models  laid  down  to  copy,  its  pitfalls 
pointed  out  to  avoid.  "  Why  should  histo- 
rians take  precedence  of  us,"  said  Thacke- 
ray, in  1849,  in  claiming  that  the  novelists' 
calling  ought  to  rank  with  "  the  very  great- 
est "  literal y  occupation.  "  Our  personages 
are  as  real  as  theirs.  For  instance,  I  main- 
tain that  our  friends,  Parson  Adams  and  Dr. 
Primrose,  are  characters  as  authentic  as  Dr. 
Sachcverell  or  Dr.  Warburton,  or  any  rev- 
erend personage  of  their  times.  (lil  Bias 
is  quite-  as  real  and  as  good  a  man  as  the 
Duke  of  Lerma,  and,  I  believe,  a  great  deal 
more  so."  And,  in  the  same  vein,  many 
years  later,  speaking  at  a  Royal  Literary 
P\md  dinner,  he  said,  "  Long  after  the  pres- 
ent generation  is  dead — of  readers  and  of 
authors  of  books — there  must  be  kindness 
and  generosity,  and  folly  and  fidelity,  and 
love  and  heroism  and  humbug  in  the  world  ; 
and,  as  long  as  they  last,  my  successors,  or 
the  successors  of  the  novelists  who  come 
long  after  us,  will  have  plenty  to  do,  and 
plenty  of  sulijecls  to  write  upon." 
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I  am  not  sure  but  tlic  reverend  doetor 
may  regard  it  as  an  additional  proof  of 
perverse  judgment  if  I  own  that  the  in- 
stinctive eagerness  with  which  women  have 
sought  the  field  of  prose  fiction,  and  tlie 
wonderful  (one  day  we  shall  say  match- 
less) skill  wherewith  they  have  tilled  it, 
bringing  forth  fruit  in  both  of  its  depart- 
ments, /.  e.,  those  of  the  novel  and  the  ro- 
mance, strike  me  as  signs  of  its  nobility, 
utility,  and  high  destiny.  The  English  act- 
ing drama  (save  for  a  few  rare  exceptions 
like  Joanna  Baillie,  Miss  Mitford,  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald)  never  offered  an  incentive,  it 
should  seem,  to  women  ;  even  English  poe- 
try, despite  the  great  names,  in  our  day,  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  Mrs.  Norton  ;  of  L.  E.  L.,  George 
Eliot,  Jean  Ingelow,  Christina  Rosetti, 
and  of  our  own  American  poets,  shows  Init 
few,  if  any,  higher  flights  of  womanly  genius, 
and  incomparably  less  fecundity  of  genius 
and  art  than  this  realm  of  prose  fiction. 
Were  it  not  rather  a  weak  point  to  mention 
Aphra  Behn  and  Mrs.  Manley,  one  might 
declare  that  women  invented  the  English 
novel ;  but  at  any  rate,  they  were  swift  to 
adopt  it  ;  insomuch  that,  with  that  gallantry 
which  always  distinguished  our  ancestry 
(and  some  of  our  moderns)  when  discussing 
the  mental  possibilities  of  woman,  the  elder 
novelists  were  wont  to  satirize  their  feminine 
compeers — though  there  is  less  of  this  form 
of  witticism  heard  to-day.  Everybody  re- 
members Tim  Cropdale,  in  "  Humphry 
Clinker,"  who  had  "  made  shift  to  live  many 
years  by  writing  novels,  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  a  volume  ;  &//,"  adds  Smollett  sat- 
irically, "  that  branch  of  business  is  now  en- 
grossed by  female  authors,  who  publish 
merely  for  the  propagation  of  virtue,  with 
so  much  ease,  and  spirit,  and  delicacy,  and 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  that  the 
reader  is  not  only  enchanted  by  their  genius, 
but  reformed  by  their  morality." 

"The  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker  " 
was  published  in  1771  ;  so  that  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  seems,  "  this  branch  of  business" 
was  "  engrossed  by  female  authors,"  or  suffi- 


ciently so  to  be  made  the  butt  of  satiric 
shafts.  Take  the  names  of  Miss  Reeve,  to 
whose  "good  sense,  pure  morality,  and 
competent  command  of  those  qualities 
which  constitute  a  good  romance,"  Sir 
Walter  Scott  bears  witness  ;  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
with  her  famous  and  powerful  "  Romance 
of  the  Forest"  and  "Mysteries  of  Udol- 
pho ; "  Mrs.  Inchbald,  novelist  as  well  as 
dramatist  ;  Mrs.  Opie  ;  Miss  Burney,  over 
whose  "  Evelina"  and  "Cecilia,"  our  great- 
grandfathers and  great-grandmothers  hung 
in  breathless  interest ;  Miss  Porter,  of 
"  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  and  "Scottish 
Chiefs  " — not  to  speak  of  the  other  contem- 
poraneous Miss  Porter,  whose  works  fill 
fifty  volumes  ;  the  two  Misses  Lee,  of  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales  " — and,  by  the  way,  there 
were  two  sisters  Burney,  novelists  ;  so  that 
with  these  two,  and  the  two  sisters  Lee,  also 
novelists ;  and  the  two  sisters  Porter,  also 
novelists  ;  and  the  three  sisters  Bronte,  all 
novelists ;  and  such  other  examples  as  he 
may  gather,  some  writer  may  essay,  if  he 
likes,  a  curious  generalization.  Later,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Miss  Austen  (of  "  Pride  and 
Prejudice  "),  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs. 
Grey,  Miss  Pickering,  Miss  Martineau,  and 
a  score  of  others  famous  enough  to  be 
found  in  every  good  collection  of  British 
novelists.  Later  yet,  we  come  upon  a  fresh 
galaxy  of  talent — Charlotte  p.ronte  and  her 
sisters,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Miss  Sewell,  Grace 
Aguilar,  Mrs.  01i]3hant,  ]\Irs.  Marsh,  and 
many  others — till,  joining  the  still  busy  nov- 
elists of  to-day,  we  reach  George  Eliot,  Miss 
Vonge,  Mrs.  Edwards,  Miss  iMulock,  ]\Iiss 
Thackeray,  Miss  Braddon,  Mrs.  Wood,  Miss 
A.  B.  Edwards,  Annie  Thomas,  and  so  many 
of  their  illustrious  sisterhood.  In  France 
and  Germany,  the  same  success  of  woman 
in  prose  fiction  is  seen,  while  in  America  the 
chief  living  novelists  are  women.  To  oth- 
ers we  may  now  leave  the  comment  and  the 
appropriate  discourse  on  those  mental  qual- 
ities which  contribute  to  woman's  triumph 
in  this  calling,  and  which  have  drawn  the 
sting  from  Smollett's  sneer. 

PHILir   QUILIBET. 
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LUCY  LARCOM'S   POEMS. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  rather  resonant  rhyme  has 
rolled  out  of  New  England,  which,  beautiful 
and  noble  as  it  may  be,  is  yet  more  an  echo 
of  the  Old  World  than  a  voice  of  the  New, 
and  might  as  well  have  been  written  in  New 
Zealand  for  all  the  relation  it  bears  to  its 
mother-soil.  A  notable  exception  to  this 
generality  is  the  little  volume  of  Lucy  Lar- 
com's  poems — poems  which  are  the  genuine 
songs  of  the  russet-tinted  and  rugged  land  ; 
whose  religious  side  is  the  old  New  England 
doctrines,  softened  by  the  clearer  insight  and 
tenderer  spirit  of  modern  theology  ;  and  their 
scenery  the  snow-capped  hills,  the  apple- 
blossoms  and  violets,  and  the  wild  sea-coast 
whence  they  came.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  recall  any  lines  which  have  en- 
tered more  strikingly  into  the  life  of  the 
storm-beaten  coast  than  those  of  "  Poor 
Lone  Hannah." 

That  ballad  is  as  pure  a  production  of  the 
portion  of  the  country  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds as  are  the  lichens  and  the  pine  trees 
there.  Its  very  metre  is  chosen  for,  or  has 
framed  itself  artistically  to  the  tale  ;  there 
is  something  rude  about  it,  like  the  people, 
and  it  has  in  it  the  stitch  of  the  sewing,  the 
short  ripple  of  the  wave,  while  it  embalms, 
more  impcrishably  than  amber,  the  romance 
and  pathos  in  tViC  life  of  the  venturesome 
sea-faring  race  of  the  countless  coves  of 
Cape  Ann — a  region  as  picturesque  and  pe- 
culiar as  one  can  find  upon  a  summer's  day, 
abounding  in  a  sort  of  freakish  and  unearthly 
beauty,  as  if  it  were  enchanted  rather  than 
created. 

Long  after  "Poor  Lone  Hannah"  had 
brought  the  tears  into  a  thousand  eyes,  the 
writer  juiblished  a  sort  of  antiphon  to  it  in 
the  song  of  "  Skipper  Ben" — a  more  beau- 
tiful measure  ;  one  that  told,  in  its  freer 
movement,  less  of  the  rocks  and  more  of 
the  sen,  but  not  more  pathetic  or  lovely  thnn 
the  first.  It  was  like  having  later  news 
from  some  dear  and  unforgolten  place  : 

Sailing  awny  ! 
Losing  the  breath  of  ihe  shores  in  May, 
Dropping  down  from  the  beautiful  bay, 
Over  the  sea-slope  vast  and  grey  ! 
And  the  skipper's  eyes  with  a  mist  are  blind. 


How  they  went  down 
N  ever  was  known  in  the  still  old  town. 
Nobody  guessed  how  the  fisherman  brown, 
With  the  look  of  despair  that  was  half  a  frown, 
Faced  his  fate  in  the  furious  night ; 
Faced  the  mad  billows  with  hunger  white, 
Just  within  hail  of  the  beacon-light 
That  shone  on  a  woman  sweet  and  trim. 

Waiting  for  him.  ■ 

Beverly  bells, 
Ring  to  the  tide  as  it  ebbs  and  swells  ! 
His  was  the  anguish  a  moment  tells — 
The  passionate  sorrow  death  quickly  knells. 
But  the  wearing  wash  of  a  life-long  woe 
Is  left  for  the  desolate  heart  to  know, 
Whose  tides  with  the  dull  years  come  and  go, 
Till  hoi^e  drifts  dead  to  its  stagnant  brim. 

Thinking  of  him. 

Anything  at  once  so  simple  and  so  affect- 
ing as  these  two  companion-pieces  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  modern  literature. 
Wrought  with  so  light  yet  so  suflicicnl  a 
hand,  they  are  of  that  perfect  sort  which 
will  live  as  long  as  there  are  tears  to  shed, 
and  only  be  forgotten  with  "  Burd  Helen" 
and  the  "Lament  of  Bothwell's  Bride." 

All  the  poems  of  this  little  volume  are, 
however,  more  emotional  than  sensuous. 
Their  writer  deals  very  slightly  in  scenic 
effect,  and  seems  to  value  nature  only  for 
its  spiritual  interpretations. 

But  apart  from  all  the  rest  that  may  be 
said  of  them,  the  one  particular  quality  of 
these  verses,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  their  de- 
votional nature.  This  will,  doubtless,  be 
something  refreshing  to  many  readers,  in 
view  of  the  luxurious  cecadence  of  the 
poetry  of  the  last  few  years,  or  what  is 
called  its  paganism — the  lascivious  splendor 
of  Swinburne,  the  dreamy  languor  of  Mor- 
ris, and  the  abandonment  of  Blackwood  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  character  of  Judas 
Iscariot  where,  in  a  manner  suggested  by 
Ware  and  by  Browning,  and  with  a  sul^ject 
exhausted  long  since  by  Home,  a  poet  of 
no  mean  power  expended  himself,  the  other 
day,  in  light  treatment  of  a  history,  con- 
cerning whose  principal  figure  the  least  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  after  eighteen  hundred 
yeavs  the  civilized  world  is  still  worship- 
ping as  a  Divine  Teacher. 

Whether  or  not  this  earth,  as  Bishop 
Blougram  taught,  is  made  to  use  while 
upon  it  and  not  as  a  place  on  which  to  get 
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ready  for  existence  somewheie  else,  the 
writer  of  the  volume  under  consideration 
already  seems  to  live  more  than  half  in  the 
life  to  come  ;  thither  tend  her  thoughts  and 
fancies,  and  thence  flow  her  hopes  and  her 
delights.     To  her 

All  things  are  beauti'.ul 

Because  of  something  lovelier  than  themselves, 

Which  breathes  within  them,  and  will  never  die. 

Haunted— but  not  witli  any  spectral  gloom  ; 

Earth  is  suffused,  inhabited  bj'  heaven. 

This  is  the  real  utterance  of  the  "book,  the 
one  thing  unsaid  and  needed  ;  for  even  were 
its  pages  composed  wholly  of  poems  of  the 
power  and  the  pathos  of  "  The  Rose  En- 
throned "  and  "  Poor  Lone  Hannah,"  its 
greatest  value  would  still  consist  in  this 
individual  idea,  hardly  anywhere  better 
rendered  than  here — 

The  grace  of  the  bending  grasses, 

The  flush  of  the  dawn-lit  sky, 
The  scent  that  lingers  and  passes 

When  the  loitering  wind  goes  by, 
Are  gushes  and  hints  of  sweetness 

From  the  unseen  deeps  afar, 
The  foam-edge  of  heaven's  completeness 
Swept  outward  through  flower  and  star. 

By-and-by  this  thought  is  carried  up  to  its 
apotheosis  in  passages  of  "  A  White  Sun- 
day," much  too  long  to  quote,  but  where 
nature  is  treated  as  being  as  much  redeemed 
as  man,  love  watering  the  roots  of  garden 
and  of  forest,  and  the  great  sacrifice  win- 
ning earth  as  well  as  heaven. 
Nature,  in  all  its  fulness,  is  the  Lord's. 

The  wayside  weed  is  sacred  unto  Him. 
Have  we  not  groaned  together,  herbs  and  men, 
Struggling  through  stifling  earth-weights  unto  light. 
Earnestly  longing  to  be  clothed  upon 
With  our  high  possibility  of  bloom  ? 
And  He,  He  is  the  Light,  He  is  the  Sun 
That  draws  us  out  of  darkness,  and  transmutes 
The  noisome  earth-damp  into  heaven's  own  breath. 
And  shapes  our  matted  roots,  we  know  not  how. 
Into  fresh  leaves  and  strong  fruit-bearing  stems, 
Yea,  makes  us  stand,  on  some  consummate  day, 
Abloom  in  white  transfiguration  robes  ! 

Here  we  find  the  old  antagonism  between 
matter  and  spirit — embodied  in  every  creed 
since  the  world  began,  as  the  struggle  be- 
tween good  and  evil — done  away  with  m 
perfect  reconciliation ;  and  though  it  is 
indeed  cjuite  another  thing  from  that  philo- 
sophy which  holds  the  material  world  to  be 
merely  an  apparition  evolved  from  deity,  a 
thought  of  God's — yet,  tending  to  the  same 
end,  it  is  no  less  sublime,  and  is  far  more 
within  the  reach  of  general  comprehension, 
lu  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  of  these 
verses  that  there  is  not  one  syllable  to  be 
found  in  them  of  that  maudlin  sentimental- 


ity which  sickens  on  the  pages  of  so  many 
poets,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  imitation  of 
another.  They  are  the  songs  of  a  singer, 
too  careless  of  fame,  it  may  be,  Ijut  one  who 
sings  with  a  simple  ami  natural  upgushing, 
and  to  whom  griefs  and  l)urdens  are  as  much 
the  gift  of  God  as  the  contenting  sense  of 
that  beauty  with  which  he  had  clothed  the 
universe,  and  who  teaches  us  to  sing  after 
her — 

Earth  is  our  little  island  liome, 
And  heaven  the  neighboring  continent 

\\'hence  winds  to  every  inlet  come 

With  balmiest  scent. 

From  mountain  slopes  of  breeze  and  balm 

What  melodies  arrest  the  oar  ! 
What  memories  ripple  through  the  calm — 
We'll  keep  near  shore. 

H.  r.  s. 

A  GLANCE  AT  POETRY  OF  THE  SEASON. 

TiiE  past  season  (for  there  is  a  "season" 
in  literature,  with  its  ebb  and  flood,  well 
known  to  booksellers  and  book-buyers, 
and  with  its  '•  high  tide  "  just  in  advance  of 
the  holidays)  has  been  fruitful  in  poetry, 
from  lowest  to  highest.  Of  English  poems 
republished  here,  Robert  Browning's  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book  "  stands  at  the  head — a 
work  of  uneciual  m.erit,  and  diffuse,  as  often 
befalls  a  blank  verse  story,  full  of  Brown- 
ing's genius  at  its  maturity,  rich  in  thought, 
experience,  and  emotion,  riotously  rich  in 
verbal  strength  and  copiousness  of  expres- 
sion, vivid,  dramatic,  picturesque  in  scenery, 
and  stocked  with  myriad  allusions  to  Italian 
life,  literature,  art,  and  story.  It  is  the  po- 
etic paraphrase  of  an  old  trial  at  law — a  do- 
mestic tragedy — which  supplies  the  staple 
of  Browning's  plot.  Further  comment  than 
this  must  be  reserved  to  a  fitting  review. 
To  the  "  Jason  "  and  the  "  Earthly  Para- 
dise "  of  Morris,  who  at  one  bound  has  come 
to  the  foreground  of  living  poets,  ample  jus- 
tice has  been  already  done  in  The  Galaxy. 
The  "Rural  Poems"  of  Barnes,  the  Burns 
of  Dorsetshire,  are  a  precious  contribution 
to  the  poetic  literature  of  the  year.  They 
are  full  of  tenderness,  of  homely  grace,  of 
simple  pathos  ;  the  poetry  of  the  home,  the 
hearth,  the  heart,  the  field,  the  daily  round 
of  rustic  life.  They  come  to  American 
readers  in  an  exquisitely  tasteful  garb  of 
print  arid  illustration.  A  certain  critic 
thinks,  or  fears,  that  the  Dorsetshire  clergy- 
man has  lost  strength  and  raciness  by  aban- 
doning the  I0c.1l  dialect.  We  think  other- 
wise— that  he  may  have  taken  something 
from  philology,  but  that  he  has  given  more 
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to  poetry,  which  is  universal,  and  cannot  be 
barred  by  the  bounds  of  a  dialect.  Here  is 
an  old  verse  (or  as  much  of  it  as  we  can  re- 
call) from  a  poem  probably  never  reprinted 
in  this  country,  and  published  years  ago  in 
England  : 

There's  noo  good  o'  goold  but  to  buy  what  'ull  meake 

Vor  happiness  here  among  men  ; 
An'  who  would  give  happiness  up  vor  the  seake 

O'  zome  money  to  buy  it  agean. 
Vor  't  would  seem  to  the  eyes  of  a  man  that  is  wise 

Like  money  vor  money, 
Or  zellen  one's  honey  to  buy  zonie'hat  sweet. 

Surely  it  is  not  the  cUaLct  here  which  gives 
its  beauty  to  the  verse. 

Turning  to  the  American  poetry  of  the 
year,  we  find,  first  and  foremost  among  its 
treasures,  Lowell's  "  Under  the  Willows,  and 
other  Poems,"  a  long-looked-for  and  most 
charming  collection  of  some  of  Lowell's 
later  poems,  of  which  many  are  already  fa- 
miliar to  literature.  When  Lowell  yields, 
now  and  then,  to  the  pressure  of  his  pub- 
lishers for  "poetry  enough  for  another  vol- 
ume," it  is  a  wonderful  drag-net  process 
that  he,  or,  as  often,  they,  go  through — 
"soundings  from  the  Atlantic,"  in  Holmes's 
phrase  ;  pluckings  from  the  "  Nation "  or 
other  papers,  divings  into  portfolios, -res- 
cues of  waifs  and  estrays,  of  poems  well-nigh 
gone  to  obscurity  on  odd  scraps  of  paper, 
and  literally  saved  "as  brands  from  the 
burning  ;  "  applications  to  acquaintances  for 
brief  poems  written  for  friendship's  sake, 
and  with  no  thought  of  publication  (yet 
clioicely  cherished,  never  fear)  ;  and,  in 
short,  a  general  in-gathering  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  then,  as  the  result,  a  volume  as  in- 
valuable as  "  Under  the  W' iilows."  Two 
volumes  of  late  American  poetry  which  may 
fitly  be  mentioned  side  by  side  with  this, 
are  Whittier's  "Among  the  Hills,  and  other 
Poems" — noble,  pure,  strong,  thoughtful, 
beautiful,  as  becomes  one  who  stands  in  the 
fore-front  of  American  poesy — and  Longfel- 
low's "New  England  Tragedies." 

Dr.  Holland's  "  Kathrina  "  has  already 
passed  through  we  know  not  how  many 
score  of  editions — a  characteristic  poem, 
which  makes  such  shift  as  it  can  to  supply 
genius  by  tact  and  mother-wit,  and  imagina- 
tion by  homely  sense,  shrewd  observation, 
much  domestic  pathos,  good  description, 
and  an  instinctive  sympathy  with  the  great 
audience  which  its  popular  author  always 
addresses — in  short,  Timothy  Titcomb  in 
flowing  verse.  Mrs.  Spofford,  elsewhere, 
in  this  number  of  Thk  Galaxy,  does  full 
justice  to  the  poems  of  Lucy  Larccm.    Ne.xt 


we  call  attention  to  the  "  Saul,  a  Dramatic 
Poem,"  of  Mr.  Heavysege.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  poems  of  the  da}-,  be- 
ing full  of  poetic  talent  of  a  very  high,  if  not 
even  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  as  genuine 
a  .contribution  to  poetic  literature,  in  many 
respects,  as  the  "  Jason "  of  Mr.  Morris, 
and  its  author  will,  we  predict,  have  an  en- 
during name  among  the  poets  of  our  time. 
The  "  No  Love  Lost "  of  Mr.  Howells  is 
characterized  by  his  well-known  delicacy 
and  refinement,  and  is  thoroughly  artistic  in 
conception  and  execution.  With  much 
felicity  of  expression  and  general  literary 
finish,  it  nevertheless  struggles  a  little  with 
the  metre,  which  does  not  seem  best  adapted 
to  the  general  tone  of  the  poem. 

Amongst  new  editions  of  poets,  we  may 
properly  mention  first  Mr.  Grant  Wilson's 
edition  of  "Halleck,"  which  is  the  most 
complete  and  thorough  yet  published,  or 
ever  likely  to  be.  This  volume,  with  its 
handsome  typography  and  general  excel- 
lence, will  doubtless  remain  as  the  standard 
and  authoritative  edition  of  Halleck,  and 
contains  absolutely  all  of  his  works  that  are 
worth  preserving.  Mr.  Wilson's  preface 
shows  much  painstaking  and  literary  art. 
Here,  too,  we  may  note  the  new  editions  of 
"  Tennyson,"  "  Rogers,"  "  Scott,"  "  Gray," 
"  Moore,"  "  Cowper,"  and  others,  besides 
the  "  Glol^e  Edition  "  of  the  poets,  whereof 
fifteen  volumes  have  already  been  issued. 

Finally,  turning   to    notable   forthcoming 
poetry,   we  may  first  record  the   complete 
edition    of    Halpine's     (Miles    O'Reilly's) 
"  Poetical  Works,"  to  be  edited  with  a  bio- 
graphical preface  by  Mr.    R.  B.  Roosevelt. 
This   gentleman,   as   an    intimate    personal 
friend  of  Halpine's,  and  his  partner  in  the 
"  Citizen,"  is   his    most  fitting  biographer. 
This  will  be  a  very  interesting  volume — and 
probably,  by  the  way,  the  "  Flaunting  Lie" 
controversy  (hardly  less  vigorous  than  the 
great  "  Rock  Me   to  Sleep "   dispute)  will 
be  authoritatively  decided,  and  so  set  at  rest. 
Mr.    Stedman   is   steadily  working   toward 
completion  his  translation  of  "Theocritus," 
"  Bion,"  and  "  Moschus."     We  know  of  no 
one  who  would  bring  to  the  task  more  lov- 
ing labjr,  and  Mr.  Stedman's  peculiar  grace 
and  taste  and  genuine   poetic   feeling   will 
make  this  his  monumental  work,  and  per- 
manently fix  his  place  in  literature  higher 
than  ever  before.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  also  present  the  substance  of  his  gen- 
eral study  of  his  subject  in  the  form  of  a 
prefatory  essay  on  the  Sicilian  Greek  poets. 
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Their  works  liavc  been  melrically  rendered 
into  nearly  every  modern  language — even 
into  Hungarian  and  Russian  ;  but  there  is  a 
wide  field  (or  laurels  open  to  Mr.  Stednian. 
The  new  book  of  Walt  Whitman,  on  which 
he  is  now  engaged,  is  not  one  of  poetry,  but 
a  collection  of  his  prose  writings. 

To  these  (for  we  are  resolved  to  clear  out, 
once  for  all,  the  "Poet's  Corner"  in  the 
shelves  yonder)  we  might  add  some  scores 
of  less  distinguished  poems  and  volumes  of 
verse,  published  during  the  last  year.  We 
should  begin  with  "  The  Hymns  of  Den- 
mark," translated  by  Gilbert  Tait ;  and  add 
"  Irish  Odes,"  by  Aubrey  De  Vere  ;  "  Noth- 
ing but  Leaves,"  anonymous  ;  "  Poems,"  by 
B.  G.  Hosmer,  and  so  forth — not  forgetting 
"  Poems  of  the  Prairies,"  by  Brown,  pub- 
lished by  Redhead  of  Desmoines,  and  bear- 
ing, as  a  motto,  this  immortal  dictum  of  the 
well-known  W.  C.  Russell :  "  We  care  not 
whether  his  verse  be  rugged  or  not,  so  long 
as  it  is  American."  Such  theories  always 
remind  us  of  one  of  Longfellow's  charac- 
ters— "  Honeywell  is  a  real  poet,  and  no 
mistake.  Nature  made  him  with  her  shirt- 
sleeves rolled  up." — (Kavanagh,  XX.) 
However,  we  must  forbear  further  rambling 
notices,  for  the  present,  of  poets,  "  rugged  " 
and  smooth,  American  and  barbarian.   B. 

THE  STUDIO  RECEPTIONS. 
The  studio  receptions  this  winter  have, 
thus  far,  been  well  attended  ;  but  many  ar- 
tists have  remarked,  or  perhaps  imagined, 
that  their  visitors  seemed  to  be  less  inter- 
ested than  formerly  in  the  pictures  and 
sketches  displayed  on  these  occasions  ;  and 
some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  public  was  getting  tired  of 
the  receptions,  and  that  they  would  better 
be  discontinued.  There  is,  doubtless,  some 
foundation  for  this  impression.  The  recep- 
tions no  longer  possess  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty, and,  in  this  mercurial  city,  customs 
lose  instead  of  acquiring  strength  with  age. 
New  York  society  is  ever  on  the  search  for 
novelties,  in  art  and  literature  as  well  as  in 
fashion.  When  the  artists  first  thiew  open 
their  studios,  society  enjoyed  the  new  sen- 
sation. It  was  quite  the  thing  to  saunter,  in 
rustling  silks,  through  the  painter's  sanc- 
tum, and  see  the  last  sweet  thing  in  art ; 
and  our  ladies  learned  to  gossip  over  new 
pictures  and  sketches,  and  talk  of  easels, 
and  pencils,  and  palettes,  and  color,  and  all 
that,  with  the  most  delightful  volubility. 
But  the  novelty  wore  off.     Then  came  Bate- 


man  and  Grau  with  opera  bouffc,  and  "  La 
Grande  Duchesse  "  and  "  Genevieve  de  Bra- 
bant "  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  swept 
into  their  Saturday  matinees  most  of  the 
gay  throngs  that  had  lent  brillianey  to  the 
studio  receptions.  High  art  stood  no  chance 
of  winning  the  day  against  the  seductive 
airs  of  Offenbach.  Tostee  and  Irma,  and 
Duchesne  and  Carrier  led  away  the  fair  dev- 
otees from  the  shrines  of  art. 

But  if  the  artists  have  some  reason  to 
complain  of  the  fickleness  of  society,  soci- 
ety may,  with  much  show  of.  right,  retort 
that  the  artists  have.not  always  taken  pains 
to  make  their  receptions  attractive  with  new 
pictures  and  sketches,  as  assuredly  they 
might  have  done.  It  was  not  wise  to  allow 
visitors  to  come  week  after  week  and  find 
the  same  works  on  the  easel,  the  same 
sketches  on  the  walls,  and  the  same  unfin- 
ished canvases  turning  their  backs  upon 
curious  and  inquisitive  eyes.  The  artists 
should  have  endeavored,  even  at  the  cost 
of  time  and  trouble,  to  make  each  reception 
a  novelty  and  surprise  to  their  visitors  ;  for, 
if  it  was  worth  while  to  open  their  studios  at 
all,  it  was  worth  while  to  make  them  at- 
tractive. 

But  other  causes  lie  at  the  root  of  their 
apathy  concerning  art ;  and  one  of  these  is 
no  doubt,  the  obstinacy  with  which  many 
of  our  artists  tread  a  beaten  path,  year  in, 
year  out,  without  ever  venturing  in  search 
of  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new."  They 
seem  to  be  afraid  of  getting  out  of  their  own 
little  circle,  as  if,  like  the  old  magicians, 
they  would  lose  their  power  by  stepping 
over  the  boundary.  The  reply  to  this  charge 
is  that  the  public  will  have  it  so.  If  you 
ask  Kensett  why  he  always  paints  the  same 
rocks,  the  same  sort  of  water,  and  the  same 
general  effects  of  sky  and  atmosphere,  he 
will  answer,  "  Because  the  public — the  pic- 
ture-buying public,  at  least — want  from  me 
'  Kensett '  rocks,  '  Kensett '  water,  '  Ken- 
sett'  skies,  and  'Kensett'  landscape  gener- 
ally. They  won't  let  me  go  out  of  the  Ijcat- 
en  track.  They  say,  '  This  may  be  all  very 
fine  and  very  like  nature,  but  it  isn't  Ken- 
sdt.  Coleman,  or  Whiltredge,  or  Cliurch, 
or  Ilennessy  might  have  painted  this.  We 
want  something  that  can  be  told  for  a  Kot- 
sctt  as  far  as  you  can  see  it.' "  It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  there  is  force  in  this  replv,  so 
long  as  there  arc  mouths  to  fill  and  backs  to 
clothe  ;  but  is  it  likely,  after  all,  that  the  pub- 
lic would  stand  out  long  if  artists  of  strength 
and  distinction  would  take  counsel  of  their 
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aspirations  and  not  of  their  fears,  and  boldly 
push  into  new  spheres  of  thought,  attempt 
new  modes  of  treatment,  and  give  their 
works  all  the  variety  of  nature,  instead  of 
monotonously  repeating  themselves  on  ev- 
ery canvas  they  stretch  ?  This  course 
would  appeal  to  that  passion  for  novelties 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  to  the  admira- 
tion everywhere  felt  for  courage  in  every 
profession. 

How  many  American  artists  could  be 
named  who  have  missed  fame  from  timidity 
in  its  pursuit  ?  "  Content  to  dwell  in  de- 
cencies forever,"  they  avert  their  eyes  from 
the  shining  crowns  that  await  the  brows  of 
the  bold  and  audacious.  No  artist  can 
achieve  greatness  without  audacity. 

Even  if  an  artist   cares  nothing  for  that 

vague  abstraction,  immortality,  audacity  and 

spirit  are  better  guides  to  present  success 

than  is  the  timorous  policy  pursued  by  many 

really  accomplished  painters.     If,  instead  of 

sighing,  with  Cowley, 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known, 
To  make  the  age  to  come  ray  own. 

an  artist  prefers  to  live  for  his  own  age  only, 
still  his  surest  way  to  success  lies  in  audaci- 
ty of  invention  and  ceaseless  variety. 

Is  it  uncharitable  to  suggest  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  that  enchanted  castle  sung  by 
Thomson  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  fault  of  which  we  all  complain  ?  Our 
artists  are  not  indolent,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  ;  but  some  natures  find  it 
harder  work  to  think  and  invent  than  to  go 
on  forever  repeating  the  same  ideas  and  the 
same  effects,  with  but  few  and  trifling  varia- 
tions in  the  means. 

It  is  painful  to  see  an  artist,  who  ought  to 
be  the  freest  spirit  in  the  world,  bind  himself 
to  one  department,  as  if  he  were  a  trades- 
man or  mechanic.  Mr.  Bradford,  for  in- 
stance, who  has  painted  several  Arctic 
scenes  with  great  success,  ought  not  to 
paint  another  iceberg  this  year.  He  should 
try  other  scenes,  and  enlarge  his  mind  and 
his  conceptions  of  nature  by  studies  in  far 
different  fields.  He  should  learn  to  paint  a 
tropical  landscape  with  the  same  fidelity 
with  which  he  depicts  the  barren  shores  of 
Labrador.  Mr.  White  should  forever  shun 
little  girls  in  pink  dresses  and  venerable 
negroes  in  attitudes  of  indolence.  Only  once 
has  this  artist,  who  certainly  has  mastered 
the  science  of  his  profession  as  few  other 
men  have  done,  broken  away  from  the  rou- 
tine of  his  special  "line,"  and  produced  a 


work  of  high  excellence.  This  was  his 
"  Evangeline,"  painted  several  years  ago. 
It  is  the  only  realization  of  the  poetic  crea- 
tion in  e.xistence  on  canvas.  The  moment 
chosen  by  Mr.  White  for  this  picture  is  ear- 
ly evening.  The  sun  has  just  set,  leaving 
the  atmosphere  full  of  delicate  purple  hues, 
subdued  in  tone,  and  very  beautifully  sym-  ■ 
pathetic  with  the  situation  of  the  heroine. 
She  is  kneeling  before  a  rude  cross,  in  the 
fear  of  finding  her  lover's  name  engraved 
there,  supporting  herself  with  her  left  hand, 
while  with  her  right  she  grasps  and  draws 
down  the  tall  weeds  that  hide  the  inscrip- 
tion. Even  at  a  distance  from  the  painting 
at  which  the  features  cannot  be  distinctly 
seen,  the  straining  glance,  the  half-sup- 
pressed heaving  of  the  breast  can  be  clearly 
discerned,  and  her  fear  and  longing  are  chs- 
tinctly  expressed  by  the  attitude  of  her  fig- 
ure, as  she  kneels  and  presses  toward  the 
cross.  The  picture  is  full  of  melancholy 
sentiment.  No  one  can  examine  it  carefully 
— and  t-he  most  casual  glance  is  enough  to 
fix  the  attention — without  being  profoundly 
touched.  If  we  interpret  the  picture  right- 
ly, Evangeline  has  but  just  started  on  her 
loving  search.  The  long  years,  in  which 
hope  deferred  shall  make  her  heart  sick,  yet 
lie  before  her  in  the  dim  future,  undiscerned, 
unapprehended  by  her  loving  spirit.  Why 
will  not  Mr.  White  paint  more  pictures  like 
this,  instead  of  wasting  his  time  and  talents 
in  the  frivolous  interiors  and  child  pieces 
that  have  come  from  his  hand  during  the 
last  four  years  ?  A  man  who  can  paint  one 
such  picture  as  the  "  Evangeline "  has  in 
him  the  material  for  stiil  higher  things. 

Mr.  Hennessy  has  this  winter  taken  a  new 
start.  His  picture  called  "A  Summer 
Sea,"  taken  from  a  view  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  a  great  advance  on  anything  he 
has  done  before ;  and  one  or  two  smaller 
pieces  evince  genuine  progress  in  the  mas- 
tery of  his  art.  He  has  chosen  the  right 
method  of  art  cultivation — the  only  method, 
in  fact,  that  will  insure  breadth  and  growth. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  to  one  depart- 
ment of  art,  he  essays  everything  that  tempts 
artistic  expression — portraiture,  flower  paint- 
ing, landscape,  drawing  on  wood — in  short, 
everything  that  tends  to  cultivate  all  his  pow- 
ers. The  happy  result  of  this  is  seen  in  his 
"  Summer  Sea,"  which  is  not  only  the  best 
picture  ever  painted  by  him,  but  one  of  the 
finest  that  has  been  exhibited  in  any  studio 
this  winter. 
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VARIOUS    ITEMS. 

Pleasant  news  comes  from  our  artists 
who  are  spending  the  winter  abroad.  Mr. 
Church,  who  has  been  for  some  time  in 
Syria,  where  he  has  made  some  magnificent 
studies,  is  at  present  m  Greece.  He  is  to 
pass  the  winter  in  Rome,  where  he  will 
paint  a  large  picture  for  a  gentleman  of  this 
city.  There  is  a  large  colony  of  American 
artists  in  Rome — McEntee,  Bierstadt,  Gif- 
ford,  Launt  Thompson,  and  others,  are  there 
for  the  winter,  and  have  rooms  near  each 
other.  Mr.  Boughton  is  in  London,  and  re- 
ceives many  marks  of  appreciation.  The 
London  "  Art  Journal  "  (no  great  authority, 
except  as  the  index  of  feeling  in  artistic  cir- 
cles) praises  his  "Last  of  the  May-Flower" 
in  very  high  terms.  Mr.  Bellows  is  like- 
wise in  England,  and  has  passed  much  of 
his  time  in  the  New  Forest,  making  studies 
for  water-color  pictures. 

King  Ludwig,  of  Bavaria,  is  to  have  in 
his  capital  a  Universal  Exhibition  of  Fine 
Arts,  to  be  held  sonie  time  this  year.  It 
will  include  every  department  of  the  arts, 
and  artists  of  every  country  will  be  invited 
to  send  their  productions  there.  American 
art  ought  to  be  well  represented,  to  make 
up  for  onr  foilure  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867. 

The  Brussels  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
living  artists  will  open  early  in  July,  and 
close  toward  the  end  of  September.  It  will 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  paintings. 

One  of  Gustave  Dore's  largest  oil  paint- 
ings has  been  purchased  by  a  gentleman  of 
this  city,  and  will  be  exhibited  here  before 
long.  It  is  called  "The  Spanish  Beggars," 
and  is  said  to  be  the  best  work  the  artiat 
has  ever  painted. 

s.  s.  c. 

REMINISCENCES   OF  ROSSINI. 

AuBER  was  right,  after  all,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, upon  hearing  the  news  of  Meyer- 
beer's death,  "  Now  it  is  poor  Rossini's 
turn."  The  "  Swan  of  Pesaro  "  has  spread 
his  wings  and  flown  away,  more  like  a  phoe- 
nix than  a  "  swan  ;  "  for  such  wonderful  birds 
of  passage  as  he  do  not  return  every  spring, 
but  appear  only  once  in  centuries.  Who  is 
able  to  calculate  how  many  millions  of 
hearts  he  gladdened  for  fifty  years  past,  at  a 
thousand  points  of  the  globe  ?  These  mil- 
lions would  form  a  great  nation  of  merry, 
smiling,  laughing  people. 

Rossini  liked  to  have  many  friends  about 
him ;   but  those  whom  he  esteemed  most 


were  not  to  be  found  in  the  salon  of  his 
charming  villa  at  Passy,  where  he  received 
most  of  his  visitors,  but  in  the  so-called 
"  third "  room,  to  which  he  admitted  only 
what  he  jocularly  called  "  the  members  of 
his  staff;"  and  while  Madame  Rossini  was 
entertaining — charmingly  and  gracefully,  as 
all  who  made  her  acquaintance  will  say — 
the  other  guests  in  the  salon,  Rossini,  clad 
in  his  dressing-gown,  laughed  and  chatted, 
as  he  alone  could  chat,  with  the  small  circle 
of  his  intimate  friends  in  the  "  third  "  room, 
which  he  often  styled  his  "holy  of  holies." 
Those  who  saw  him  there  never  were  long 
in  finding  out  what  he  really  was,  namely, 
one  of  the  most  amiable  men  of  our  centu- 
ry, and  possessed  of  that  inexhaustible  fund 
of  sparkling  wit  and  humor,  which,  ex- 
pressed in  melodies,  brought  forth  such 
priceless  pearls  as  the  "  Barber  of  Seville  " 
and  the  "  Italian  Lady  in  Algiers." 

When  I  first  saw  Rossini,  he  was  already 
well  nigh  seventy  years  old ;  but,  while  he 
spoke,  his  features  sparkled  still  with  youth- 
ful vivacity  and  spirit,  with  mirth  and  the 
most  sympathetic  intelligence.  His  mouth 
always  said  something,  even  when  he  was 
silent ;  no  more  expressive  eyes  could  be 
imagined  than  his ;  and  in  perfect  keeping 
with  his  eyes  and  mouth  were  his  finely- 
chiselled  nose,  which  seemed  to  possess  the 
nicest  scent,  and  a  magnificent  forehead, 
the  worthy  seat  of  his  genius.  Although 
very  well  fed  and  of  a  piece  with  the  equally 
well-fed  body,  his  face  was  not  that  of  a 
mere  epicure,  but  of  a  vivacity  and  mobility 
such  as  are  peculiar  only  to  the  brightest 
children  of  the  sunny  South.  When  he  was 
in  a  talkative  mood,  his  facial  muscles  were 
almost  incessantly  in  motion,  without,  how- 
ever, producing  even  the  slightest  impres- 
sion of  affectation  and  exaggeration ;  for 
what  they  expressed  was  mostly  true  At- 
tic irony,  amiable  humor,  or  that  ludicrous 
gravity  with  which  he  used  to  utter  his  best 
witticisms.  For  all  that,  he  could  be  really 
grave,  very  grave — especially  when  he  ques- 
tioned his  friends  about  matters  in  which  he 
took  a  lively  interest,  and  when  he  listened. 

There  were  moments  when,  especially  in 
the  small  circle  of  his  intimate  friends,  he 
alluded  in  a  grave  and  even  touching  man- 
ner to  the  events  of  his  past  life.  Especial- 
ly was  this  the  case  when  he  talked  of  his 
parents  and  of  the  many  privations  and 
sufferings  which  he  had  undergone  in  his 
youth.  From  the  vague  hints  which  he 
would  drop  on  those  occasions,  it  was  easy 
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to  be  seen  that  he  h.id  been  the  most  affec- 
tionate and  devoted  of  sons.  How  much 
he  had  toiled,  suffered  and  sacrificed  for  his 
old  father,  the  "  city  trumpeter  "  of  Pesaro, 
and  how  worthy  of  respect  and  veneration 
did  he  appear,  aside  from  his  genius,  in 
such  fugitive  moments  of  self-betrayal  ! 
In  the  same  affectionate  spirit  his  memory 
dwelt  on  the  teachers  of  his  youth,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  his  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  music  and  composition,  although  he 
knew  well  enough  that  he  was,  in  this  re- 
spect, almost  a  self-taught  man,  for  he  had 
been  educated  with  a  view  of  becoming 
simply  an  opera-singer.  When  referring  to 
the  miserable  compensation  often  paid  him 
for  operas  such  as  "  Tancred  "  and  others, 
for  which  he  received  only  a  few  ducats, 
and  which  were  then  performed  in  all  the 
great  cities  of  Europe  amid  rapturous  ap- 
plause, while  he  had  to  earn  his  livelihood 
as  a  singing-teacher,  he  sighed  over  these 
misfortunes  only  with  reference  to  his  fa- 
ther's poverty.  His  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries among  the  Italian  composers, 
although  he  sometimes  criticised  special 
parts  of  their  composition  with  great  free- 
dom, he  spoke  of,  as  a  general  thing,  very 
highly,  praising  their  good  qualities  with 
warm  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  He 
never  forgot  to  acknowledge  what  he  had 
learned  from  other  masters,  and  with  what 
ideas  their  works  had  inspired  him.  Possi- 
bly it  may  not  have  always  been  thus  with 
him ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  at  the  time 
when  I  knew  Rossini,  he  was  far  above  pet- 
ty jealousies  of  this  description,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  standpoint  where  he  liked  to 
dwell,  with  the  mildness  of  a  sage,  on  the 
bright  side  of  all  things  and  talents.  Mere 
virtuoso  music,  however,  was  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  him ;  but  even  this  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  allowing  many  a  young  artist 
to  play  at  his  house,  when  he  saw  that  this 
would  be  useful  to  the  musician. 

With  the  most  charming  irony,  he  liked 
to  talk  about  the  patronizing  airs  assumed 
by  distinguished  political  personages  toward 
composers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
appreciated  the  works  of  the  latter.  Hav- 
ing been  invited  by  Metternich  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona,  to  compose  all  sorts  of  of- 
ficial cantatas,  and  having,  furthermore, 
witnessed  a  great  many  courts  priding  them- 
selves on  their  love  of  art,  he  had  gathered 
much  experience  in  this  field.  He  praised 
some  sovereigns  as  men,  blit  as  judges  and 
lovers  of  art  he  heaped  the  most  contempt- 


uous epithets  on  their  crowned  heads.  Of 
Prince  Metternich,  however,  he  made  an  ex- 
ception, attributing  to  him  genuine  appreci- 
ation of  good  music.  He  did  the  same  in 
the  case  of  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil, 
one  of  whose  compositions  he  once  per- 
formed at  his  own  house. 

The  peculiar  manner  in  which  operatic 
matters  have  been  managed  in  Paris  since 
1848  frequently  caused  Rossini's  severest 
displeasure.  One  da}',  Nestor  Roqueplan, 
manager  of  the  Grand  Opera,  resolved  to 
have  Rossini's  "  William  Tdl,"  which  the 
Parisians  had  not  heard  for  a  longtime  past, 
performed  at  his  theatre.  He  thought  he 
would  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  old  maes- 
tro by  what  he  called  "  reviving  "  his  great 
opera ;  so  he  donned  his  black  dress-coat 
and  repaired  to  Rossini,  in  order  to  convey 
the  glad  tidings  to  him,  and  ask,  at  the  same 
time,  his  advice  and  wishes  in  regard  to  the 
performance.  But  Rossini,  before  whose 
eyes  there  arose,  all  at  once,  the  whole 
wretchedness  of  the  Grand  Opera — its  mis- 
management and  lack 'of  genuine  talent — 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  cried,  with  an  indig- 
nation which  took  the  manager  greatly  by 
surprise,  "  Play  my  opera,  or  don't  play  it — 
it  is  all  the  same  to  me,  monsieur — all  the 
same  to  me.  You  can  no  longer  sing,  you 
can  no  longer  play,  you  can  no  longer  put 
an  opera  ujjon  the  stage.  Voi/d!"  The 
functionary  of  Messrs.  Fould  and  Bacciochi 
retired  in  great  confusion.  He  could  not 
forget  the  time  when  operatic  music  was 
treated  with  due  respect,  and  the  resources 
of  the  theatres  were  not  entirely  lavished 
upon  the  scenery  and  ballet. 

But  let  us  not  forget  his  foible,  which,  for 
the  rest,  is  known  to  all  the  world.  Every- 
body knows  that  Rossini  liked  to  eat,  and, 
moreover,  liked  to  eat  as  well  as  possible. 
You  could  see  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance 
that  he  was  a  gourmand.  Even  if  his  com- 
fortable belly  and  well-rounded  face  had  not 
betrayed  it,  his  mouth  couki  not  fail  to  have 
done  so ;  for,  despite  the  wit,  humor  and  irony 
playing  round  his  lips,  his  mouth  was  the 
ideal  of  a  gourmand's  mouth.  The  whole 
wisdom  of  a  Brillat-Savarin  lay  in  the  cor- 
ners of  this  mouth  ;  these  lips  were  formed 
as  if  to  sip  the  cream  of  the  world.  His 
table  was  of  the  highest  im])ortancc  to  him, 
and  it  was  no  small  thing  for  him  to  invite 
anybody  to  this  altar.  Although  he  had  an 
excellent  cook — a  rvv?/  cordon  ilcu — he  re- 
paired at  certain  decisive  moments,  when 
peculiar   dishes   were    being    jjrepared,   in 
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person,  to  the  kitchen ;  and  some  favorite 
Italian  dishes  he  would  prepare  there  him- 
self. His  table,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
as  a  general  thing,  contained  Italian  dishes. 
Every  Friday  he  invited  a  number  of  guests, 
besides  the  regular  ones,  among  whom  one 
of  the  most  notable  was  his  old  friend,  the 
musician  and /rj/icij'c!  Caraffa ;  these  guests 
formed  the  nucleus  about  which  the  evening 
visitors  gathered  in  the  sa/on.  Rossini's 
place  at  the  dinner  table  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  long  side ;  on  his  right  sat,  usually, 
an  invited  lady  ;  on  his  left,  a  male  guest 
whom  he  desired  to  distinguish ;  but  the 
chairs  were  placed  so  as  to  leave  him  suffi- 
cient elbow  room. 

It  was  exceedingly  amusing  to  watch  the 
maestro's  face  when  he  sat  down  to  dinner. 
A  moment  ago  his  genial  features  had  re- 
flected the  brilliant  sparks  of  his  witticisms, 
but  suddenly  his  countenance  underwent  a 
singular  change ;  his  face  looked  very  se- 
rious and  almost  solemn  as  he  seated  him- 
self on  his  chair.  Now  joking  was  certainly 
at  an  end.  Rossini  uttered  not  a  word ; 
with  his  napkin  tied  under  his  chin  and  on 
his  back,  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  were 
concentrated  upon  eating.  His  old  friends 
knew  it ;  clever  strangers  found  it  out  imme- 
diately, and  the  guests  chatted  with  one 
another  without  addressing  a  word  to  their 
host.  But  from  time  to  time  ladies,  seated 
beside  him,  made  the  attempt  to  draw  him 
into  a  conversation,  and  overwhelmed  him 
with  inquiries  about  his  past,  his  adventures, 
his  works,  etc.  It  was  almost  touching  and 
sad  to  see  the  gloom  which  overspread  the 
usually  so  merry  face  of  the  old  maestro  on 
such  occasions.  He  was  to  speak — to  speak 
now  !  At  times  he  would  answer  the  ques- 
tions in  one  or  two  words ;  but,  when  that 
proved  insufficient  to  repulse  the  enemy,  he 
cast  a  beseeching  glance  on  the  oldest  of 
his  friends,  and  exclaimed  in  the  voice  of  a 
succumbing  gladiator,  "  Caraffa  !  "  The 
sturdy  old  Caraffa  hastened  immediately  to 


his  assistance,  intercepted  all  questions,  and 
answered  them  in  Rossini's  name.  Rossini's 
edification  at  dinner  reached  its  highest  pitch 
when  the  servants  brought  in  the  maccaroni, 
which  he  had  mostly  prepared  himself  in  a 
manner  superior  to  that  of  most  professional 
cooks.  Of  this  preparation  of  the  macca- 
roni, which,  indeed,  was  a  most  delicious 
dish,  he  was,  perhaps,  prouder  than  of  his 
"  William  Tell ;  "  and  when  this  dish  was 
placed  on  the  table,  the  guests  were  allowed 
to  address  some  heartfelt  compliments  to 
him,  and  a  gentle  smile  lit  up  the  grave  ex- 
pression of  his  glorious  old  face. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  such 
compliments  were  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  most  those  which  were  addressed  to 
him  about  his  works  by  casual  visitors, 
and  which,  as  a  general  thing,  he  rejected 
or  accepted  with  an  inimitable,  but  decidedly 
sarcastic  humility.  It  was  a  very  laughable 
scene  to  see  the  ladies,  when  a  small  new 
composition  of  Rossini's  was  performed  on 
the  piano  in  his  salon,  rush  up  to  him  as 
the  last  note  was  played,  and  overwhelm 
him  with  the  old  cut  and  dried  phrases, 
'■'  quel  talent,  M.  Rcsshii !  quel  talent !  Char- 
T?iant,  charmant!  "  etc.  "  Indeed,"  replied 
Rossini,  "  indeed,  I  was  in  hopes  of  achiev- 
ing by-and-by  some  little  successes  as  a 
composer."  At  the  dinner-table,  one  day,  a 
lady  burst  suddenly  into  a  fit  of  sentimental 
enthusiasm  and  exclaimed,  "  Tell  me,  M. 
Rossini,  how  shall  I  call  you — Cavaliere, 
Maestro,  or  Divinof''  "Appelez-moi  votrc 
lapin,^''  replied  Rossini,  smilingly. 

After  such  little  scenes  had  occurred,  he 
would  relate  in  the  "  third  "  room  the  most 
laughable  stories  about  ridiculous  instances 
of  homage  paid  to  him,  presents  made  to 
him,  and  fulsome  flattery  bestowed  on  him. 
He  showed  his  guests  also  many  of  these 
presents,  for  instance,  an  orchestra  consist- 
ing of  porcelain  monkeys,  and  which  he, 
Rossini,  represented  likewise  as  a  monkey 
conducted  with  his  baton.  T.  J. 


NEBULAE. 


The  pepper-throwing  scamps  who  have 
lately  revived  their  art  make  one  ahiiost 
wish  for  a  partial  return  of  the  stern  old  law, 
"  an  eye  for  an  eye,"  into  the  modern  code 
of  punishments.  Tliey  effect  their  liighway 
robberies  at  the  cost  of  the  eyes  of  their 
anguished  victims — but  their  own  go  safe, 
when  tlie  rogues  are  caught.  One  would 
half  desire  that  the  villains  should  them- 
selves be  "peppered  roundly."  The  old 
notion  of  vindicatory  penalties  was  rude 
and  barbarous  ;  but  now  and  then  the  sinful 
mail  rebels  within  us,  and,  at  the  sight  of 
crime  combined  with  cruelty,  we  say  "  away 
with  your  philanthropic  pusillanimity,  your 
aim  at  rcfo7-7)i  for  rogues,  your  penitential 
punishments,  and  give  us  '  the  eye  for  the 
eye,  the  tooth  for  the  tooth.' "  Were  there, 
at  all  events,  pepper  as  well  as  prison  for 
these  pepper-throwers,  a  morning's  wash  in 
vitriol  for  the  vitriol-dashers,  a  little  ironing 
out  of  the  palms  of  those  brutes  who  burn 
the  hands  of  babes  in  order  to  "  keep  them 
still,"  a  daily  flogging  for  the  fathers  who 
beat  their  children  to  death  to  make  them 
say  their  prayers,  and,  in  fine,  something  in 
the  penalty  to  give  a  vivid  appreciation  of 
the  crime,  one  would  have  a  sense  of  com- 
pleter justice  done.  That  school  of  theology 
which  makes  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  the  next  life  grow  out  of  the  very  virtues 
and  vices  of  this,  touches  a  deep  spring  in 
human  nature  ;  the  pictures  in  Dante's  Hell 
of  those  hapless  souls  transfixed  by  tortures 
commemorative  of  their  crimes  on  earth, 
are  appalling  in  their  stern  accuracy  of  jus- 
tice ;  the  old  scripture  proclaiming  "  that 
they  which  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword  "  is  eternal  in  its  truth.  Of  a 
soldier  who  dies  in  battle,  of  a  duellist  who 
falls  by  the  pistol,  of  a  rowdy  stabbed  in  an 
affray,  we  feel  a  sense  of  fate  dared  and  met. 
It  is  only  in  our  code  of  punishment  that  we 
hesitate,  and  discover  but  two  modes  of  ex- 
piating ten  score  crimes — the  gallows  and 
the  jail.  But  we  grow  argumentative,  and 
mean  to  be  nothing  of  the  sort.  For,  of 
course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  dictate 
of  civilization  and  Christianity  that  has  ban- 
ished torture  from  the  penal  code,  and  that 
looks  to  the  simple  preservation  of  society, 
in   its   preventive   laws,    and    not   to    ven- 


geance on  the  criminal.  ^Ye  only  meant  to 
say  that,  in  the  heat  of  indignation  over  the 
cruelty  of  some  crimes  of  the  day,  one  longs, 
for  the  moment,  that  the  savage  perpretator 
might  be  paid  off  "  in  kind,"  and  taught  how 
his  victim  fee's. 

—  So  long  as  women  are  women,  and 
men  are  men,  dress  will  probably  remain  a 
subject  of  great  interest  to  the  former  ;  and 
certainly  this  is  not  quite  so  dolorous  a  pros- 
pect as  some  modern  essayists  represent. 
The  strange  thing  is,  however,  that  these 
writers,  so  distressed  by  feminine  devotion 
to  dress  and  society-show,  in  our  day,  argue 
as  il  this  were  some  new  and  alarming  de- 
velopment on  woman's  part,  destined  to 
ruin  the  future  of  civilization,  and  wreck  the 
hopes  of  humanity.  "  Time  was,"  com- 
mences the  "  Girl  of  the  Period,"  when  "  wo- 
man," etc.,  etc.  ;  and  so  go  on  all  the  plaints 
of  cynical  club-men  and  desperate  bache- 
lors, with  their  time  was.  ^Ve  do  not  pro- 
pose to  champion  extravagance — not  in  dress 
more  than  in  language — but  it  is  fair  to  the 
women  of  our  day  to  protest  that  they  are 
probably  not,  even  in  this  very  respect,  be- 
low their  sisterhood  of  earlier  ages.  Human 
nature,  after  all,  whether  masculine  or  femi- 
nine, is  pretty  much  the  same,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  ;  the  surface  changes,  but 
not  that  which  is  within.  And,  indeed,  de- 
plorable as  we  shall  admit  the  costumes  of 
our  day  to  be,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
great  as  is  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  hollow 
and  heartless  as  is  much  modern  society,  it 
does  not  appear,  and  can  hardly  be  made  to 
appear,  that  women  have  sunk  beneath  the 
standard  of  generations  gone.  Let  any  one 
look  at  the  spectacle  presented  at  Wallack's 
on  the  night  of  an  old  comedy,  when  the 
dresses  of  the  period  arc  followed — what 
monstrous  headdresses,  what  yards  cf  trail, 
what  hundreds  of  jimcracks  of  dress  and 
adornment !  Our  present  style  is  simplicity 
compared  with  that.  Let  him  look  over  the 
fashion-plates  of  several  hundred  years  ago 
— some  costumcr's  book  giving  side  by  side 
the  fine  dresses  of  many  generations — and 
he  will  very  soon  see  that  we  may  congratu- 
late the  fashion  of  our  day  on  its  modera- 
tion.    'J"he  monstrous  and  uncouth  absurdi- 
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ties  of  oklcn  times  are  matclied  by  nolliing 
now.  The  truth  is  that  nothing  which  we 
call  a  freak  of  fashion  is  new — it  is  only 
something  old  coming  up  again,  in  that  se- 
ries of  cycles  and  epicycles  which  the  his- 
tory of  dress  exhibits.  Nothing  is  new  un- 
der the  sun — not  "  waterfalls,"  crinoline, 
paniers,  not  rouge  and  pearl  powder,  not 
flounce  and  furbelow,  not  high-heeled  boots 
or  low-heeled,  not  the  "  patch  on  the  cheek 
of  beauly,"  not  false  eyes,  teeth,  hair,  not 
padded  breasts — there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  Nay,  the  criticisms  on  excesses  of 
fashion  are  not  new — old  as  are  the  fashions 
themselves.  There  were  satirists  before 
"  Punch,"  and  before  iVIoliere,  and  before 
Shakespeare,  and  before  Chaucer,  and  be- 
fore Horace  and  Juvenal.  Let  our  readers 
recall  that  stern  censure  of  woman's  folly 
and  extravagance  in  dress  which  was  quo- 
ted from  the  Chinese  of  two  thousand  years 
ago  in  The  Galaxy  for  June — it  might 
stand  with  some  slight  editing,  for  a  leading 
article — called,  let  us  say,  "The  Degenera- 
cy of  the  Women  of  1869" — in  the  next 
number  of  any  English  weekly  review. 
There  you  have,  in  forcible  language,  every- 
thing that  can  be  said  now  on  that  side  of 
the  subject,  and  yetj  forsooth,  when  we  read 
the  article  which  will  actually  come  out, 
next  week,  in  the  aforesaid  review,  we  shall 
find  the  Vi-riter  lamenting  this  thing  as  some- 
thing new  in  the  history  of  women — a  dis- 
astrous phenomenon  of  modern  society. 
When  this  ubiquitous  commentator,  whom 
vre  all  have  read,  and  are  going  to  read 
a'^^ain,  takes  up  his  pen,  let  him,  we  say,  put 
before  his  eye  a  patched  beauty  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  or  a  full-dressed  lady  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  then,  before  he 
dips  his  fatal  steel,  let  him  mix  a  little  honey 
in  his  ink-pot. 

—  New  Orleans  papers  lately  brought 
tidings  that  Sergeant  Bates,  the  historic  Man 
of  the  Flag,  was  in  that  city  without  a  pen- 
ny to  his  name,  having  just  been  robbed  in 
its  streets.  Whether  this  mishap  befell  in 
spite  of  the  flag  he  caiTied,  or  on  account  of 
the  flag  he  carried,  or  whether,  indeed,  he 
was  carrying  that  flag  at  all,  we  are  not  told  ; 
what  we  know  is  that  robbed  he  was,  and 
that  kindly  editors  were  asking  alms  for 
him. 

Sergeant  Bates  is  our  American  per- 
sonification of  Longfellow's  Alpine  legend. 
Whether  his  "  brow,"  too,  be  "  sad,"  whether 
his  "  eye  beneath  flash  like  a  falchion  from 


its  sheath,"  we  neither  knov/  nor  care — it  is 
not  essential  to  the  parallel.  What  we  do 
know  is  that  the  Sergeant  is  the  great  Amer- 
ican flag-bearer  ;  that  his  motto  is  "  Excel- 
sior ;  "  that  his  journeyings  are  mysterious 
and  their  object  fathomless ;  and  that  he 
now  seems  to  have  met  a  fate  only  less  pit- 
eous than  that  of  his  illustrious  prototype. 

There  is  a  moral  in  that  fate  to  American 
youth — a  moral  against  the  vaulting  ambi- 
tion that  o'erleaps  itself.  In  the  obscurity 
of  his  W^isconsin  home,  doubtless  the  gal- 
lant Bates  was  content  and  happy ;  or,  at 
least,  for  the  purpose  of  the  moral  we  shall 
assume  that  he  was  so.  But,  in  an  evil 
hour  he  undertook,  on  a  wager,  a  pedestrian 
tour,  with  a  bit  of  bunting  flying  over  his 
head,  through  the  South.  With  that  dis- 
criminating appreciation  of  greatness  for 
which  America  is  distinguished,  the  whole 
country  turned  its  admiring  eye  upon  this 
youth.  The  leading  journals  discussed  him  ; 
his  march  was  a  triumph;  mayors  of  cities 
and  aldermen  of  towns  came  out  bareheaded 
to  greet  him ,  ovations  and  orations  cele- 
brated him  ;  garlands  were  flung  at  him  ; 
bands  played,  banners  and  bandannas  waved 
around  him  ;  he  was  dined  and  wined  and 
lionized,  and,  when  at  last  he  came  up  to 
Washington,  he  was  there  received  by  a 
great  host  of  dignitaries,  particularly  Con- 
gressmen. Congressman  Eldridge  wel- 
comed him  in  a  panegyric  which,  thanks  to 
the  inspiring  subject,  will  remain  the  chief 
monument  to  future  ages  of  that  gentle- 
man's forensic  eloquence  ;  to  crown  all, 
when  the  great  procession  dissolved,  the  in- 
dustrious walker  was  received  by  the  at- 
tendant Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  with 
all  official  honors,  into  the  Presidential  man- 
sion. 

Ah,  that  was  high  tide  with  the  poor  Ser- 
geant, whose  fame  forthwith  ebbed.  As- 
tonished to  find  himself  forgotten  three  days 
after  he  had  been  tlie  most  famous  man  in 
America  he  sought  to  staunch  his  oozir.g 
greatness,  and  straightway  made  an  engage- 
ment with  a  Baltimore  theatre,  where  Lucille 
Western  played  the  drama  and  the  worthy 
Sergeant  came  out  and  waved  his  flag  hc- 
tween  the  acts.  History  next  hears  of  him 
at  the  great  New  York  convention  of  July 
4th,  where,  gaining  the  platform,  he  again 
sought  to  freshen  his  notoriety,  but,  on  being 
detected,  was  thrust  aside  with  his  flag  into 
a  corner.  And  so  he  went  on,  down,  down, 
down,  to  New  Orleans.  And,  such  is  hu- 
manity, that  there  is  great  fear  whether  this 
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whilom  guest  of  Cities,  Congress,  and  Cap- 
itol was  ever  remembered  by  any  of  them 
when  he  "fell  among  thieves."  Need  we 
point  the  moral  or  adorn  the  tale  ? 

This  is  the  state  of  man.     To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him. 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  kilHng  frost. 

—  The  extremely  limited  knowledge  we 
have  of  the  personal  life  of  Shakespeare  is, 
and  long  will  be,  a  matter  of  common  remark. 
The  pardonable  curiosity  of  mankind  has 
been  foiled  for  more  than  two  centuries — 
the  simple  biography  of  Shakespeare,  di- 
vested of  speculative  comment,  is  an  aflair 
of  very  few  pages.  This  very  fact,  indeed, 
has  set  some  wiseacres,  as  is  well  known,  to 
doubting  whether  Shakespeare  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  plays  attributed  to  him  ;  in  oth- 
er words,  they  make  the  inquiry  of  the 
clown  in  the  play,  "  Who  wrote  Shakes- 
peare .'' "  a  serious  one,  and  reply,  anybody 
but  Shakespeare  ;  and  one  argument  is,  that 
we  could  not  possibly  know  so  little  of 
the  author  of  Shakespeare's  plays  as  we  do 
of  Shakespeare  himself.  But,  setting  aside 
the  difference  between  those  early  days  of 
printing  and  our  age  of  the  cylinder  press 
(which  may  account  for  the  general  paucity 
of  personal  information  about  illustrious 
writers  of  an  elder  day),  let  us  see  if  we  can- 
not comprehend  why  so  little  is  known  of  the 
greatest  of  poets.  Of  English  writers,  now 
living,  who  comes  nearest  to  Shakespeare  in 
popularity — that  is,  in  the  quality  which 
would  naturally  lead  him  to  be  talked  about 
and  written  about.''  The  most  popular  of 
English  writers  is,  unquestionably,  Charles 
Dickens.  How  much  does  the  world — nay, 
do  you  or  I — know  of  Dickens  ?  Some  of 
us  may  have  seen  him,  or  personally  known 
him  ;  but,  taking  his  contemporaries  in  gen- 
eral, how  much  is  Dickens,  the  man,  known  ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  how  much 
has  been  set  down  regarding  him  in  endur- 
ing literature  ?  Some  time  ago,  a  foreign 
brother  writer,  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
made  a  slight  popular  sketch  of  his  visit  to 
the  great  English  novelist.  It  was  caught 
up  in  England  and  read  with  avidity,  as 
something  new,  reappearing  in  journals 
which  themselves  had  never  informed  their 
readers  who  and  what  the  man  Charles 
Dickens  was.  To  pursue  our  thought — 
most  people  know  that  Dickens  lives  at 
Gadshill,  that  he  "walks  into  town  very  of- 
ten," that  he  writes  so  much  a  year,  and  that 


So-and-so  are  his  publishers.  They  can  de- 
scribe of  his  look,  dress,  etc.,  just  as  much  as 
the  photographs  tell — ^just  as  much  as  the 
engravings  and  the  busts  tell  of  Shakes- 
peare. There  is  hardly  recorded  in  the  en- 
during writings  of  any  great  brother  writer 
more  personal  allusion  to  Dickens  than  may 
be  found  in  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont, and  others,  regarding  Shakespeare. 

There  is  a  quarrel  about  whether  John 
Shakespeare  was  a  butcher  or  a  grazier — and 
pray,  from  recollection,  or  any  permanent 
literature,  what  was  the  occupation  of  the 
father  of  Dickens  ?  Of  Dickens's  boyhood 
we  know  no  more  than  of  Shakespeare's ; 
we  know  as  much  of  the  former's  playing 
as  of  the  latter's  publishing.  In  short,  there 
is  hardly  a  detail  which  can  be  mentioned, 
in  which,  when  we  come  to  reflect,  as  much 
has  not  been  said  regarding  Shakespeare,  in 
a  permanent  literary  form,  likely  to  remain 
extant  from  its  excellence,  as  regarding 
Dickens.  In  like  manner,  we  shall  proba- 
bly know  no  more  of  Dickens's  club-life  than 
of  the  things  said  and  done  at  the  Mermaid  ; 
we  shall  not  be  likely  to  have  his  "  table- 
talk."  It  is  the  great  difference  in  7neji,  as 
such,  that  makes  this  difference  in  what  we 
know  of  famous  authors  ;  for  of  Pope,  of 
Johnson,  of  Cowper,  of  Goldsmith,  of  By- 
ron, of  Rogers,  and  a  hundred  others,  Vi-e 
may  have  a  surfeit  of  authentic  anecdotes, 
and  the  detailed  record  of  their  private  life. 
Of  equally  great  geniuses,  or  greater,  living 
side  by  side  with  them,  we  know  a  thousand- 
fold less.  Either  circumstances,  or  the  lack 
of  an  obtrusive  personality,  or  the  lack  of 
eccentricity,  or  the  lack  of  a  Boswell,  may 
give  the  obscurity  to  one  which  the  ether 
escapes. 

Other  examples  could  easily  be  cited  ; 
but  Dickens  is  the  most  striking,  as  being 
the  most  prominent  and  widely-read  of  liv- 
ing authors  ;  one  who  has  been  before  the 
public  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  a  per- 
fectly well-known  figure.  And  if,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  we  reflect  that  we  are  con- 
temporaries of  his,  and  live  so  much  after 
Shakespeare  ;  that  we  are  in  an  age  of  free 
gossip  about  public  writers ;  an  age  in 
which  everything  is  eagerly  caught  up  by 
the  newspapers  (ah  !  if  there  had  been  one 
in  Shakespeare's  day  ?) ;  when  we  reflect 
on  th$  great  fame  of  Dickens,  wider  than 
Shakespeare's  in  his  day — we  may  see  that 
the  lack  of  information  regarding  Shakes- 
peare is  not  "  mysterious." 


Draitnt  by  Sol  Eytinge- 
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PUT    YOURSELF    IN    HIS    PLACE 


By  Charles  Reade, 
Author  of  "  Foul  Play,"  "  Griffith  Gaunt,"  etc. 


I  will  frame  a  work  of  fiction  upon  notorious  fact,  so  that  anybody  shall  think  he  can  do  the  same  ;  shall 
labor  and  toil,  attempting  the  same,  and  fail — such  is  the  power  of  sequence  and  connection  in  writing. 

Horace:  Art  of  Poetry. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HILLSBOROUGH  and  its  outlying  suburbs  make  bricks  by  the  million, 
spin  and  weave  both  wool  and  cotton,  forge  in  steel  from  the  finest  need- 
le up  to  a  ship's  armor,  and  so  add  considerably  to  the  kingdom's  wealth. 

But  industry  so  vast,  working  by  steam,  on  a  limited  space,  has  been  fatal  to 
beauty :  Hillsborough,  though  built  on  one  of  the  loveliest  sites  in  England,  is 
perhaps  the  most  hideous  town  in  creation.  All  ups  and  downs  and  back  slums. 
Not  one  of  its  wriggling,  broken-backed  streets  has  handsome  shops  in  an  un- 
broken row.  Houses  seem  to  have  battled  in  the  air,  and  stuck  wherever  they 
tumbled  down  dead  out  of  the  mel^e.  But  worst  of  all,  the  city  is  pockmarked 
with  public  houses,  and  bristles  with  high  round  chimneys.  These  are  not  con- 
fined to  a  locality,  but  stuck  all  over  the  •place  hke  cloves  in  an  orange.  They 
defy  the  law,  and  belch  forth  massy  volumes  of  black  smoke,  that  hang  like  acres 
of  crape  over  the  place,  and  veil  the  sun  and  the  blue  sky  even  in  the  brightest 
day.  But  in  a  fog — why,  the  air  of  Hillsborough  looks  a  thing  to  plough,  if  you 
want  a  dirty  job. 

More  than  one  crystal  stream  runs  sparkling  down  the  valleys,  and  enters 
the  town;  but  they  soon  get  defiled,  and  creep  through  it  heavily  charged  with 
dyes,  clogged  with  putridity,  and  bul^bling  with  poisonous  gases,  till  at  last  they 
turn  to  mere  ink,  stink,  and  malaria,  and  people  the  churchyards  as  they  crawl. 

This  infernal  city,  whose  water  is  blacking,  and  whose  air  is  coal,  lies  in  a 
basin  of  delight  and  beauty :  noble  slopes,  broad  valleys,  watered  by  rivers  and 
brooks  of  singular  beauty,  and  fringed  by  fair  woods  in  places  ;  and,  eastward, 
the  hills  rise  into  mountains,  and  among  them  towers  Cairnhope,  striped  with 
silver  rills,  and  violet  in  the  setting  sun. 

Cairnhope  is  a  forked  mountain,  with  a  bosom  of  purple  heather  and  a  craggy 
head.     Between   its   forks   stood,  at  the  period  of  my  story,  a  great  curiosity  ; 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  iS6g,  by  Sheldon  &  Company,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  Vork. 
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which  merits  description  on  its  own  account,  and  also  as  the  scene  of  curious 
incidents  to  come. 

It  was  a  deserted  church.  The  walls  were  pierced  with  arrow-slits,  through 
which  the  original  worshippers  had  sent  many  a  deadly  shaft  in  defence  of  their 
women  and  cattle,  collected  within  the  sacred  editice  at  the  tirst  news  of  marau- 
ders coming. 

Built  up  among  the  heathery  hills  in  times  of  war  and  trouble,  it  had  outlived 
its  uses.  Its  peojDle  had  long  ago  gone  down  into  the  fruitful  valley,  and  raised 
another  church  in  their  midst,  and  left  this  old  house  of  God  alone,  and  silent 
as  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers  that  lay  around  it. 

It  was  no  ruin,  though  on  the  road  to  decay.  One  of  the  side  walls  was 
much  lower  than  the  other,  and  the  roof  had  two  great  waves,  and  was  heavily 
clothed,  in  natural  patterns,  with  velvet  moss,  and  sprinkled  all  over  with  bright 
amber  lichen  :  a  few  tiles  had  slipped  off  in  two  places,  and  showed  the  rafters 
brown  with  time  and  weather :  but  the  structure  was  solid  and  sound  ;  the  fallen 
tiles  lay  undisturbed  beneath  the  eaves  ;  not  a  brick,  not  a  beam,  not  a  grave- 
stone had  been  stolen,  not  even  to  build  the  new  church  :  of  the  diamond  panes 
full  half  remained  ;  the  stone  font  was  still  in  its  place,  with  its  Gothic  cover, 
richly  carved ;  and  four  brasses  reposed  in  the  chancel,  one  of  them  loose  in  its 
bed. 

What  had  caused  the  church  to  be  deserted  had  kept  it  from  being  desecra- 
ted ;  it  was  clean  out  of  the  way.  No  gipsy  or  vagrant  ever  slept  there,  and 
even  the  boys  of  the  village  kept  their  distance.  Nothing  would  have  pleased 
them  better  than  to  break  the  sacred  windows  time  had  spared,  and  dtfile  the 
graves  of  their  forefathers  with  pitch-farthing  and  other  arts  ;  but  it  was  three 
miles  off,  and  there  was  a  lion  in  the  way :  they  must  pass  in  sight  of  Squire 
Raby's  house  ;  and,  whenever  they  had  tried  it,  he  and  his  groom  had  followed 
them  on  swift  horses  that  could  jump  as  well  as  gallop,  had  caught  them  in  the 
churchyard,  and  lashed  them  heartily ;  and  the  same  night  notice  to  quit  had 
been  given  to  their  parents,  who  were  all  Mr.  Raby's  weekly  tenants ;  and  this 
had  led  to  a  compromise  and  flagellation,  2. 

Once  or  twice  every  summer  a  more  insidious  foe  approached.  Some  little 
party  of  tourists,  including  a  lady,  who  sketched  in  water  and  never  finished 
anything,  would  hear  of  the  old  chufch,  and  wander  up  to  it.  But  Mr.  Raby's 
trusty  groom  was  sure  to  be  after  them,  with  orders  to  keep  by  them,  under 
guise  of  triendship,  and  tell  them  outrageous  figments,  and  see  that  they  de- 
molished not,  stole  not,  sculptured  not. 

All  this  was  odd  enough  in  itself,  but  it  astonished  nobody  who  knew  Mr. 
Raby.  His  father  and  predecessor  had  guarded  the  old  church  religiously  in 
his  day,  and  was  buried  in  it,  by  his  own  orders  ;  and,  as  for  Guy  Raby  himself, 
what  wonder  he  respected  it,  since  his  own  mind,  like  that  old  church,  was  out 
of  date,  and  a  relic  of  the  past  ? 

An  antique  Tory  squire,  nursed  in  expiring  Jacobilism,  and  cradled  in  the 
pride  of  race  ;  educated  at  Oxford,  well  read  in  books,  versed  in  county  busi- 
ness, and  acquainted  with  trade  and  commerce  ;  yet  puffed  up  with  aristocratic 
notions,  and  hugging  the  very  prejudices  our  nobility  are  getting  rid  of— as  fast 
as  the  vulgar  will  let  them. 

He  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  tradespeople,  and  especially  for  manufac- 
turers. Any  one  of  those  numerous  disputes  between  masters  and  meclianics, 
which  distinguish  British  industry,  might  have  been  safely  referred  to  him,  for 
h€  abhorred  and  despised  them  both  with  strict  impartiality. 
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The  lingering  beams  of  a  bright  December  day  still  gilded  the  moss-clad 
roof  of  that  deserted  church,  and  flamed  on  its  broken  panes,  when  a  young 
man  came  galloping  toward  it,  from  Hillsborough,  on  one  of  those  powerful 
horses  common  in  that  district. 

He  came  so  swiftly  and  so  direct,  that,  ere  the  sun  had  been  down  twenty 
minutes,  he  and  his  smoking  horse  had  reached  a  winding  gorge  about  three 
furlongs  from  the  church.  Here,  however,  the  bridle-road,  which  had  hitherto 
served  his  turn  across  the  moor,  turned  oflf  sharply  toward  the  village  of  Cairn- 
hope,  and  the  horse  had  to  pick  his  way  over  heather,  and  bog,  and  great  loose 
stones.  He  lowered  his  nose,  and  hesitated  more  than  once.  But  the  rein  was 
loose  upon  his  neck,  and  he  was  left  to  take  his  time.  He  had  also  his  own  tracks 
to  guide  him  in  places,  for  this  was  by  no  means  his  first  visit ;  and  he  managed 
so  well,  that  at  last  he  got  safe  to  a  mountain  stream  which  gurgled  past  the 
north  side  of  the  churchyard;  he  went  cautiously  through  the  water,  and  then 
his  rider  gathered  up  the  reins,  stuck  in  the  spurs,  and  put  him  at  a  part  of  the 
wall  where  the  moonlight  showed  a  considerable  breach.  The  good  horse  rose 
to  it,  and  cleared  it,  with  a  foot  to  spare  ;  and  the  invader  landed  in  the  sacred 
precincts  unobserved,  for  the  road  he  had  come  by  was  not  visible  from  Raby 
House,  nor  indeed  was  the  church  itself. 

He  was  of  swarthy  complexion,  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  tweed,  well  made, 
and  neither  new  nor  old.  His  hat  was  of  the  newest  fashion,  and  glossy.  He 
had  no  gloves  on. 

He  dismounted,  and  led  his  horse  to  the  porch.  He  took  from  his  pocket  a 
large  glittering  key  and  unlocked  the  church  door  ;  then  gave  his  horse  a  smack 
on  the  quarter.  That  sagacious  animal  walked  into  the  church  directly,  and  his 
iron  hoofs  rang  strangely  as  he  paced  over  the  brick  floor  of  the  aisle,  and  made 
his  way  under  the  echoing  vault,  up  to  the  very  altar  ;  for  near  it  was  the  vestry- 
chest,  and  in  that  chest  his  corn. 

The  young  man  also  entered  the  church  ;  but  soon  came  out  again  with  a 
leathern  bucket  in  his  hand.  He  then  went  round  the  church,  and  was  busily 
employed  for  a  considerable  time. 

He  returned  to  the  porch,  carried  his  bucket  in,  and  locked  the  door,  leaving 
the  key  inside. 

That  night  Abel  Eaves,  a  shepherd,  was  led  by  his  dog,  in  search  of  a  strayed 
sheep,  to  a  place  rarely  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man  or  beast,  viz.,  the  west  side 
of  Cairnhope  Peak.  He  came  home  pale  and  disturbed,  and  sat  by  the  fireside 
in  dead  silence.  "  What  ails  thee,  my  man  ?  "  said  Janet,  his  wife  ;  "and  there's 
the  very  dog  keeps  a  whimpering." 

•' What  ails  us,  wife  .?     Pincher  and  me  ?     We  have  seen  summat." 

"  What  was  it  ? "  inquired  the  woman,  suddenly  lowering  her  voice. 

"  Cairnhope  old  church  all  o'  fire  inside." 

"  Bless  us  and  save  us  ! "  said  Janet,  in  a  whisper. 

"  And  the  fire  it  did  come  and  go  as  if  hell  was  a  blowing  at  it.  One  while 
the  windows  was  a  dull  red  like,  and  the  next  they  did  flare  so,  I  thought  it 
would  all  burst  out  in  a  blaze.  And  so  'twould,  but,  bless  your  heart,  their 
heads  ha'n't  ached  this  hundred  year  and  more,  as  lighted  that  there  devilish 

fire." 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  said,  with  sudden  gravity  and  resignation,  and 
even  a  sort  of  half  business-like  air,  "Wife,  ye  may  make  my  shroud,  and  sew 
it  and  all ;  but  I  wouldn't  buy  the  stuff  of  Bess  Crummies  ;  she  is  an  ill-tongued 
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woman,  and  came  near  making  mischief  between  you  and  me  last  Lammermai 
as  ever  was." 

"  Shroud  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Eaves,  getting  seriously  alarmed.  "  Why,  Abel,  wha« 
is  Cairnhope  old  church  to  you  ?     You  were  born  in  another  parish." 

Abel  slapped  his  thigh.  "  Ay,  lass,  and  another  county,  if  ye  go  to  that." 
And  his  countenance  brightened  suddenly. 

"And,  as  for  me,"  continued  Janet,  "  I'm  Cairnhope;  but  my  mother  came 
from  Morpeth,  a  widdy  ;  and  she  lies  within  a  hundred  yards  of  where  I  sit  a 
talking  to  thee.  There's  none  of  my  kin  laid  in  old  Cairnhope  churchyard. 
Warning  's  not  for  thee,  nor  me,  nor  yet  for  our  Jock.  Eh,  lad,  it  will  be  for  Squire 
Raby.  His  father  lies  up  there,  and  so  do  all  his  folk.  Put  on  thy  hat  this  min- 
ute, and  I'll  hood  myself,  and  we'll  go  up  to  Raby  Hall,  and  tell  Squire." 

Abel  objected  to  that,  and  intimated  that  his  own  fireside  was  particularly 
inviting  to  a  man  who  had  seen  diabolical  fires  that  came  and  went,  and  shone 
through  the  very  stones  and  mortar  of  a  dead  church. 

''  Nay,  but,"  said  Janet,  "  they  sort  'o  warnings  are  not  to  be  slighted  neither. 
We  must  put  it  off  on  to  Squire,  or  I  shall  sleep  none  this  night." 

They  went  up,  hand  in  hand,  and  often  looked  askant  upon  the  road. 

When  they  got  to  the  Hall,  they  asked  to  see  Mr.  Raby.  After  some  demur 
they  were  admitted  to  his  presence,  and  found  him  alone,  so  far  as  they  could 
judge  by  the  naked  ey-e  ;  but,  as  they  arrived  there,  charged  to  the  muzzle  with 
superstition,  the  room  presented  to  their  minds  some  appearances  at  variance 
with  this  seeming  solitude.  Several  plates  were  set  as  if  for  guests,  and  the 
table  groaned,  and  the  huge  sideboard  blazed  with  old  silver.  The  Squire  him- 
self was  in  full  costume,  and  on  his  bosom  gleamed  two  orders  bestowed  upon 
his  ancestors  by  James  III.  and  Charles  III.  In  other  respects  he  was  rather 
innocuous,  being  confined  to  his  chair  by  an  attack  of  gout,  and  in  the  act  of  sip- 
ping the  superannuated  compound  that  had  given  it  to  him — port.  Nevertheless, 
his  light  hair,  dark  eyebrows,  and  black  eyes,  awed  them,  and  co-operated  with 
his  brilliant  costume  and  the  other  signs  of  company,  to  make  them  wish  them- 
selves at  the  top  of  Cairnhope  Peak.  However,  they  were  in  for  it.  and  told 
their  tale,  but  in  tremulous  tones  and  a  low  deprecating  voice,  so  tliat  if  tlie  room 
s/iouM  happen  to  be  infested  with  invisible  grandees  from  the  other  world,  their 
attention  might  not  be  roused  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Raby  listened  with  admirable  gravity ;  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  pair,  in 
silence  ;  and  then  said,  in  a  tone  so  solemn  it  was  almost  sepulchral,  "  This  very 
day,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Sir  Richard  Raby  was  beheaded  for  being 
true  to  his  rightful  king — "  "Eh,  dear,  poor  gentleman  !  so  now  a  walks."  It 
was  Janet  who  edged  in  this — 

"  And,"  continued  the  gentleman,  loftily  ignoring  the  comment,  "they  say 
that  on  this  night  such  of  the  Rabys  as  died  Catholics  hold  high  mass  in  the 
church,  and  the  ladies  walk  three  times  round  the  churchyard  ;  twice  with  their 
veils  down,  once  with  bare  faces,  and  great  eyes  that  glitter  like  stars." 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  the  jades,"  quavered  Abel :  "their  ladyships  I  mean, 
a.xing  their  pardon." 

"  Nor  I  !  "  said  Janet,  v/ith  a  great  shudder. 

"  It  would  not  be  good  for  you,"  suggested  the  Squire  ;  "for  the  first  glance 
from  those  dead  and  glittering  eyes  strikes  any  person  of  the  lower  orders  dumb  ; 
the  second,  blind  ;  the  third,  dead.     So  I'm  infoj-nted.    Therefore — Ut  »ie  advise 
you  never  to  go  near  CairnJwpe  old  church  at  iiight.^^ 
"  Not  I,  sir,"  said  the  simple  womaa. 
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"  Nor  your  children  :  unless  you  are  very  tired  of  them." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  sir  !     But  oh,  sir,  we  thought  it  might  be  a  warning  like." 

"  To  whom  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  th'  old  Squire  lies  there  ;  and  heaps  more  of  your  folk  ;  and  so 
Abel  here  was  afear'd — but  you  are  the  best  judge  ;  we  be  no  scholars.  Th'  old 
church  warn't  red-hot  from  eend  to  eend  for  nought  ;  that's  certain." 

*'  Oh,  it  is  me  you  came  to  warn  ? "  said  Raby,  and  his  lip  curled. 

"Well,  sir"  (mellifluously),  "we  thought  you  had  the  best  right  to  know." 

"  My  good  woman,"  said  the  warned,  "  I  shall  die  when  my  time  comes.  But 
I  shall  not  hurry  myself,  for  all  the  gentlemen  in  Paradise  nor  all  the  blackguards 
upon  earth." 

He  spake,  and  sipped  his  port  with  one  hand,  and  waved  them  superbly  back 
to  their  village  with  the  other. 

But,  when  they  were  gone,  he  pondered. 

And  the  more  he  pondered,  the  farther  he  got  from  the  prosaic  but  singular 
fact. 


CHAPTER    II. 

In  the  old  oak  dining-room,  where  the  above  colloquy  took  place,  hung  a 
series  of  family  portraits.  One  was  of  a  lovely  girl  with  oval  face,  olive  com- 
plexion, and  large  dark  tender  eyes  :  and  this  was  the  gem  of  the  whole  collec- 
tion ;  but  it  conferred  but  little  pleasure  on  the  spectator,  owing  to  a  trivial  cir- 
cumstance— it  was  turned  with  its  face  to  the  wall  ;  and  all  that  met  the  inquiring 
eye  was  an  inscription  on  the  canvas,  not  intended  to  be  laudatory. 

This  beauty,  with  her  back  to  creation,  was  Edith  Raby,  Guy's  sister. 

During  their  fathers  lifetime  she  was  petted  and  allowed  her  own  way.  Hills- 
borough, odious  to  her  brother,  was,  naturally,  very  attractive  to  her,  and  she 
often  .rode  into  the  town  to  shop  and  chat  with  her  friends,  and  often  stayed  a  day 
or  two  in  it,  especially  with  a  Mrs.  Manton,  wife  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer. 

Guy  merely  sneered  at  her,  her  friends,  and  her  tastes,  till  he  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  she  had  formed  an  attachment  to  one  of  the  obnoxious  class,  Mr. 
James  Little,  a  great  contract  builder.  Pie  was  too  shocked  at  first  to  vent  his 
anger.  He  turned  pale,  and  could  hardly  speak  ;  and  the  poor  girl's  bosom  began 
to  quake. 

But  Guy's  opposition  went  no  farther  than  cold  aversion  to  the  intimacy — until 
his  father  died.  Then,  though  but  a  year  older  than  Edith,  he  assumed  authority, 
and,  as  head  of  the  house,  forbade  the  connection.  At  the  same  time  he  told 
her  he  should  not  object,  under  the  circumstances,  to  her  marrying  Dr.  Amboyne, 
a  rising  physician  and  a  man  of  good  family,  who  loved  her  sincerely  and  liad 
shown  liis  love  plainly  before  ever  Mr.  Little  was  heard  of. 

Edith  tried  to  soften  her  brother ;  but  he  was  resolute,  and  said  Raby  Hall 
should  never  be  an  appendage  to  a  workshop.  Sooner  than  that,  he  would  set- 
tle it  on  his  cousin  Richard,  a  gentleman  he  abhorred,  and  never  called,  either  to 
his  face  or  behind  his  back,  by  any  other  name  than  "  Dissolute  Dick." 

Then  Edith  became  very  unhappy,  and  temporized  inore  or  less,  till  her  lover, 
who  had  shown  considerable  forbearance,  lost  patience  at  last,  and  said  she  must 
either  have  no  spirit,  or  no  true  affection  for  him. 

Then  came  a  month  or  two  of  misery,  the  tender  clinging  nature  of  the  girl 
being  averse  to  detach  itself  from  either  of  these  two  persons.  She  loved  them 
both  with  an  attection  she  could  have  so  easily  reconciled,  if  they  would  only 
have  allowed  her. 
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And  it  all  ended  according  to  Nature.  She  came  of  age,  i:)lucked  up  a  spirit, 
and  married  Mr.  James  Little. 

Her  brother  declined  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  ;  but,  as  soon  as  she  re- 
turned from  her  tour,  and  settled  in  Hillsborough,  he  sent  his  groom  with  a  cold, 
civil  note,  reminding  her  that  their  father  had  settled  nineteen  hundred  pounds  on 
her,  fot  her  separate  use,  with  remainder  to  her  children,  if  any  ;  that  he  and  Mr. 
Graham  were  the  trustees  of  this  small  fund  ;  that  they  had  invested  it  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  settlement,  in  a  first  mortgage  on  land  ;  and  informing 
her  that  half  a  year's  interest  at  4  1-2  per  cent,  was  due,  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  pay  into  her  own  hand  and  no  other  person's  ;  she  would  therefore  oblige  him 
by  receiving  the  inclosed  check,  and  signing  the  inclosed  receipt. 

The  receipt  came  back  signed,  and  with  it  a  few  gentle  lines,  "hoping  that,  in 
time,  he  would  forgive  her,  and  bestow  on  her  what  she  needed  and  valued  more 
than  money  ;  her  own  brother's,  her  only  brother's  affection." 

On  receiving  this,  his  eyes  were  suddenly  moist,  and  he  actually  groaned. 
"A  lad)',  every  inch  !  "  he  said  ;  "yet  she  has  gone  and  married  a  bricklayer." 

Well,  blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  in  a  few  years  they  were  pretty  good 
friends  again,  though  they  saw  but  little  of  one  another,  meeting  only  in  Hills- 
borough, which  Guy  hated,  and  never  drove  into  now,  without  what  he  called  his 
antidotes  :  a  Bible  and  a  bottle  of  lavender-water.  It  was  his  hum,or  to  read 
the  one  and  sprinkle  the  other,  as  soon  as  ever  he  got  within  the  circle  of  the 
smoky  trades. 

When  Edith's  little  boy  was  nine  vears  old,  and  much  admired  for  his  quick- 
ness and  love  of  learning,  and  of  making  walking-stick  heads  and  ladies'  work- 
boxes,  Mr.  Little's  prosperity  received  a  severe  check,  and  through  his  own 
fault.  He  speculated  largely  in  building  villas,  overdid  the  market,  and  got 
crippled.  He  had  contracts  uncompleted,  and  was  liable  to  penalties  ;  and  at 
last  saw  himself  the  nominal  possessor  of  a  brick  wilderness,  but  on  the  verge 
of  ruin  for  want  of  cash. 

He  tried  every  other  resource  first ;  but  at  last  he  came  to  his  wife,  to  bor- 
row her  ;^i,900.     The  security  he  offered  was  a  mortgage  on  twelve  carcasses  or 
houses,  the  bare  walls  and  roofs  of  which  were  built. 
Mrs.  Little  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Raby  for  her  money. 

Instead  of  lending  the  trust-money  hastily,  Raby  submitted  the  proposal  to 
his  solicitor,  and  that  gentleman  soon  discovered  the  vaunted  security  was  a 
second  mortgage,  with  interest  overdue  on  the  first ;  and  so  he  told  Guy,  who 
then  merely  remarked,  "  I  expected  as  much.  When  had  a  tradesman  any 
sense  of  honor  in  money  matters  ?  This  one  would  cheat  his  very  wife  and 
child." 

He  declined  the  proposal,  in  two  words,  "  Rotten  security  !" 
Then   Mr.   James    Little  found  another  security  that  looked  very  plausible, 
and  primed  his  wife  with  arguments,  and  she   implored  Guy  to  call  and  talk  it 
over  with  them  both. 

He  came  that  very  afternoon,  and  brought  his  father's  will. 
Then   Edith  offered  tlie   security,  and  tried  to  convey  to  the  trustee  her  full 
belief  that  it  was  undeniable. 

Guy  picked  terrible  holes  in  .it,  and  read  their  father's  will,  confining  the 
funds  to  consols,  or  a  first  mortgage  on  land.  "You  take  the  money  on  these 
conditions  :  it  is  almost  as  improper  of  you  to  wish  to  evade  them,  as  it  would 
be  of  me  to  assist  you.  And  then  there  is  your  ciiild  ;  I  am  bound  in  honor  not 
to  risk  his  little  fortune.     See,  here's  my  signature  to  that." 
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"  My  child  !  "  cried  Edith.  "  When  he  comes  of  age,  I'll  go  on  my  knees  to 
him  and  say,  '  My  darling,  I  borrowed  your  money  to  save  your  father's  credit.' 
And  my  darling  will  throw  his  arms  round  me,  and  forgive  me." 

"  Simpleton  !  "  said  Guy.  "  And  how  about  your  daughters  and  their  hus- 
bands ?  And  their  husbands'  solicitors  ?  Will  they  throw  their  arms  round 
your  neck,  and  break  forth  into  twaddle  ?  No  !  I  have  made  inquiries.  Your 
husband's  affairs  are  desperate.  I  won't  throw  your  money  into  his  well ;  and 
you  will  both  live  to  thank  me  for  seeing  clearer  than  you  do,  and  saving  this 
;^  1,900  for  you  and  yours." 

James  Little  had  writhed  in  his  chair  for  some  time  ;  he  now  cried  out 
wildly,  "  Edith,  you  shall  demean  yourself  no  more.  He  always  hated  me  :  and 
now  let  him  have  his  will,  and  seal  my  dishonor  and  my  ruin.  Oblige  me  by- 
leaving  my  house,  Mr.  Raby." 

"  Oh,  no,  James  !  "  cried  Edith,  trembling,  and  shocked  at  this  affront. 

But  Guy  rose  like  a  tower.  "  I've  noticed  this  trait  in  all  tradespeople," 
said  he  grimly.  "  They  are  obsequious  to  a  gentleman  so  long  as  they  hope  to 
get  the  better  of  him  ;  but,  the  moment  they  find  it  impossible  to  overreach 
him,  they  insult  him."     And  with  this  he  stalked  out  of  the  house. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  James,  how  could  you  ?  *'  said  Edith. 

"Forgive  me,"  said  he,  quietly.  "It  is  all  over.  That  was  our  last 
chance." 

Guy  Raby  walked  down  the  street,  stung  to  the  quick.  He  went  straight  to 
his  solicitor  and  arranged  to  borrow  ^1,900  on  his  own  property.  "For,"  said 
he,  '•  I'll  show  them  both  how  little  a  snol>  can  understand  a  gentleman.  I 
won't  tamper  with  her  son's  money,  but  I'll  give  her  my  own  to  throw  into  his 
well.     Confound  him  !  why  did  she  ever  marry  him?" 

When  the  business  was  virtually  settled,  he  came  back  to  the  house  in  great 
haste. 

Meantime  Mr.  James  Little  went  up  to  his  dressing-room,  as  usual,  to  dress 
for  dinner ;  but  he  remained  there  so  long  that,  at  last,  Mrs.  Little  sent  her 
maid  to  tell  him  dinner  was  ready. 

The  girl  had  hardly  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  when  she  gave  a  terrible 
scream  that  rang  through  the  whole  house. 

Mrs.  Little  rushed  up  stairs,  and  found  her  clinging  to  the  banisters,  and 
pointing  at  the  floor,  with  eyes  protruding  and  full  of  horror.  Her  candlestick 
had  fallen  from  her  benumbed  hand  ;  but  the  hall-lamp  revealed  what  her  finger 
was  quivering  and  pointing  at  ;  a  dark  fluid  trickling  slowly  out  into  the  lobby 
from  beneath  the  bed-room  door. 

It  was  blood. 

The  room  was  burst  into,  and  the  wretched  tottering  wife,  hanging  upon  her 
sobbing  servants,  found  her  lover,  her  husband,  her  child's  father,  lying  on  the 
floor,  dead  by  his  own  hand — stone  dead.  A  terrible  sight  for  strangers  to  see  ; 
but  for  her,  what  words  can  even  shadow  the  horror  of  it ! 

I  drop  the  veil  on  her  wild  bursts  of  agony,  and  piteous  appeals  to  him  who 
could  not  hear  her  cries. 

The  gaping  wound  that  let  out  that  precious  life,  her  eye  never  ceased  to  see 
it,  nor  her  own  heart  to  bleed  with  it,  while  she  lived. 

She  was  gently  dragged  away,  and  supported  down  to  another  room.  Doc- 
tor Amboyne  came  and  did  what  he  could  for  her ;   and  that  was — nothing. 
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At  this  time  she  seemed  stupefied.  But,  when  Guy  came  beaming  into  the 
room  to  tell  her  he  had  got  her  the  money,  a  terrible  scene  occurred.  The 
bereaved  wife  uttered  a  miserable  scream  at  sight  of  him,  and  swooned  away 
directly. 

The  maids  gathered  round  her,  laid  her  down,  and  cut  her  stays,  and  told 
Guy  the  terrible  tidings,  in  broken  whispers,  over  her  insensible  body. 

He  rose  to  his  feet  horrified.  He  began  to  gasp  and  sob.  And  he  yearned 
to  say  something  to  comfort  her.  At  that  moment  his  house,  his  heart,  and  all 
he  had  were  hers. 

But,  as  soon  as  she  came  to  herself,  and  caught  sight  of  him,  she  screamed 
out,  "  Oh,  the  sight  of  him  !  the  sight  of  him  !  "  and  swooned  away  again. 

Then  the  women  pushed  him  out  of  the  room,  and  he  went  away  with  uneven 
steps  and  sick  at  heart. 

He  shut  himself  up  in  Raby  Hall,  and  felt  very  sad  and  remorseful.  He  di- 
rected his  solicitor  to  render  Mrs.  Little  every  assistance,  and  supply  her  with 
funds.  But  these  good  offices  were  respectfully  declined  by  Mr.  Joseph  Little, 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,  who  had  come  from  Birmingham  to  conduct  the 
funeral  and  settle  other  matters. 

Mr.  Joseph  Little  was  known  to  be  a  small  master-cutler,  who  had  risen  from 
a  workman,  and  even  now  put  blades  and  handles  together  with  his  own  hands, 
at  odd  times,  though  he  had  long  ceased  to  forge  or  grind. 

Mr.  Raby  drew  in  haughtily  at  this  interference. 

It  soon  transpired  that  Mr.  James  Little  had  died  hopelessly  insolvent,  and 
the  _;^i,90o  would  really  have  been  ingulfed. 

Raby  waited  for  this  fact  to  sink  into  his  sister's  mind  ;  and  then  one  day 
nature  tugged  so  at  his  heart-strings,  that  he  dashed  off  a  warm  letter  beginning 
— "  My  poor  Edith,  let  bygones  be  bygones,"  and  inviting  her  and  her  boy  to 
live  vi'ith  him  at  Raby  Hall. 

The  heart-broken  widow  sent  back  a  reply,  in  a  handwriting  scarcely  recog- 
nizable as  hers.  Instead  of  her  usual  precise  and  delicate  hand,  the  letters 
were  large,  tremulous,  and  straggling,  and  the  lines  slanted  downward. 

"  Write  to  me,  speak  to  me,  no  more.  For  pity's  sake  let  me  forget  there  is 
a  man  in  the  world  who  is  my  brother  and  his  murderer. 

"  Edith." 

Guy  opened  this  letter  with  a  hopeful  face,  and  turned  pale  as  ashes  at  the 
contents. 

But  his  conscience  was  clear,  and  his  spirit  high.  "  Unjust  idiot !  "  he  mut- 
tered, and  locked  her  letter  up  in  his  desk. 

Next  morning  he  received  a  letter  from  Joseph  Little,  in  a  clear,  stiff,  per- 
pendicular writing : 

"  Sir  ;  I  find  my  sister-in-law  wrote  you,  yesterday,  a  harsh  letter,  which  I  do 
not  approve  ;  and  have  told  her  as  much.  Deceased's  affairs  were  irretrievable, 
and  I  blame  no  other  man  for  his  rash  act,  which  may  God  forgive !  As  to 
your  kind  and  generous  invitation,  it  deserves  her  gratitude  ;  but  Mrs.  Litde 
and  myself  have  mingled  our  tears  together  over  my  poor  brother's  grave,  and 
now  we  do  not  care  to  part.  Before  your  esteemed  favor  came  to  hand,  it  had 
been  settled  she  should  leave  this  sad  ncighborliood  and  keep  my  house  at  Bir- 
mingham, where  she  will  meet  with  due  respect.     I  am  only  a  small  tradesman  ; 
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but  I  can  pay  my  debts,  and  keep  the  pot  boiling.     Will  teach  the  boy  some 
good  trade,  and  make  him  a  useful  member  of  society,  if  I  am  spared. 

"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"Joseph  Little." 

"  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  your  respectable  letter. 
"As  all  direct  communication  between  Mrs.  James  Little  and  myself  is  at  an 
end,  oblige  me  with  your  address  in  Birmingham,  that  I  may  remit  to  you,  half- 
yearly,  as  her  agent,  the  small  sum  that  has  escaped  bricks  and  mortar. 

"  When  her  son  comes  of  age,  she  will  probably  forgive  me  for  declining  to 
defraud  him  of  his  patrimony. 

"But  it  will  be  too  late ;  for  I  shall  never  forgive  her,  alive  or  dead. 

"  I  am,  sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  Guy  Raby." 

When  he  had  posted  this  letter  he  turned  Edith's  picture  to  the  wall,  and 
wrote  on  the  canvas — 

"  GONE  INTO  TRADE." 

He  sent  for  his  attorney,  made  a  new  will,  and  bequeathed  his  land,  houses, 
goods  and  chattels,  to  Dissolute  Dick  and  his  heirs  forever. 


CHAPTER    in. 

The  sorrowful  widow  was  so  fond  of  her  little  Henry,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
life  was  so  burnt  into  her  now,  that  she  could  hardly  bear  him  out  of  her  sight. 
Yet  her  love  was  of  the  true  maternal  stamp  ;  not  childish  and  self-indulgent. 
She  kept  him  from  school,  for  fear  he  should  be  brought  home  dead  to  her  ;  but 
she  gave  her  own  mind  with  zeal  to  educate  him.  Nor  was  she  unqualified.  If 
she  had  less  learning  than  schoolmasters,  she  knew  better  how  to  communicate 
what  she  did  not  know  to  a  budding  mind.  She  taught  him  to  read  fluently,  and 
to  write  beautifully  ;  and  she  coaxed  him,  as  only  a  woman  can,  over  the  dry  ele- 
ments of  music  and  arithmetic.  She  also  taught  him  dancing  and  deportment, 
and  to  sew  on  a  button.  He  was  a  quick  boy  at  nearly  everything,  but,  when 
he  was  fourteen,  his  true  genius  went  a-head  of  his  mere  talents  :  he  showed  a 
heaven-born  gift  for — carving  in  wood.  This  pleased  Joseph  Little  hugely,  and 
he  fostered  it  judiciously. 

The  boy  worked,  and  thought,  and  in  time  arrived  at  such  delicacies  of  execu- 
tion, he  became  discontented  with  the  humdrum  tools  then  current.  "  Then 
learn  to  make  your  own,  boy,"  cried  Joseph  Little,  joyfully  ;  and  so  initiated  him 
into  the  whole  mystery  of  hardening,  torging,  grinding,  handle-making,  and  cut- 
lery and  Henry,  young  and  enthusiastic,  took  his  turn  at  them  all  in  right  down 
earnest. 

At  twenty,  he  had  sold  many  a  piece  of  delicate  carving,  and  could  make 
gravirig  tools  incomparably  superior  to  any  he  could  buy  ;  and,  for  his  age,  was 
an  accomplished  mechanic. 

Joseph  Little  went  the  way  of  all  flesh. 

They  mourned  and  missed  him  ;  and,  at  Henry's  earnest  request,  his  mother 
disposed  of  the  plant,  and  went  with  him  to  London. 
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Then  the  battle  of  life  began.  He  was  a  long  time  out  of  employment,  and 
they  both  lived  on  his  mother's  little  fortune. 

But  Henry  was  never  idle.  He  set  up  a  little  forge  hard  by,  and  worked  at  it 
by  day,  and  at  night  he  would  often  sit  carving,  while  his  mother  read  to  him, 
and  said  he,  "  Mother,  I'll  never  rest  till  I  can  carve  the  bloom  upon  a  plum." 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  process,  the  final  result  was  this.  He  rose  at  last  to  emi- 
nence as  a  carver  ;  but  as  an  inventor,  forger,  and  handle-maker  of  carving  tools, 
he  had  no  rival  in  England. 

Having  with  great  labor,  patience,  and  skill,  completed  a  masterpiece  of 
carving,  (there  were  plums  with  the  bloom  on,  and  other  incredibles.)  and  also  a 
set  of  carving  tools  equally  exquisite  in  their  way,  he  got  a  popular  tradesman  to 
exhibit  both  the  work  and  the  tools  in  his  window,  on  a  huge  silver  salver. 

The  thing  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  trade,  and  drew  many  spectators 
to  the  shop  window. 

One  day  Mr.  Cheetham,  a  master-cutler,  stood  in  admiration  before  the  tools, 
and  saw  his  way  to  coin  the  workman. 

This  Cheetham  was  an  able  man,  and  said  to  himself,  "  I'll  nail  him  for  Hills- 
borough, directly.  London  musn't  have  a  hand  that  can  beat  us  at  anything  in 
our  line." 

He  found  Henry  out,  and  offered  him  constant  employment,  as  a  forger  and 
cutler  of  carving  tools,  at  ^4  per  week. 

Henry's  black  eyes  sparkled,  but  he  restrained  himself.  "  That's  to  be 
thought  of     I  must  speak  to  my  old  lady.     She  is  not  at  home  just  now." 

He  did  speak  to  her,  and  she  put  her  two  hands  together  and  said,  "  Hills- 
borough !   O,  Henry  !  "  and  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  directly. 

"  Well,  don't  fret"  said  he  :   "  it  is  only  saying  no." 

So  when  Mr.  Cheetham  called  again  for  the  reply,  Henry  declined,  with 
thanks.  On  this,  Mr.  Cheetham  never  moved,  but  smiled,  and  offered  him  £6 
per  week,  and  his  journey  free. 

Henry  went  into  another  room,  and  argued  the  matter.  "  Come,  mother,  he 
is  up  to  ^6  a  week  now  ;  and  that  is  every  shilling  I'm  worth  ;  and,  when  I  get 
an  apprentice,  it  will  be  £()  clear  to  us." 

"  The  sight  of  the  place  !  "  objected  Mrs.  Little,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands 
instinctively. 

He  kissed  her,  and  talked  good  manly  sense  to  her,  and  begged  her  to  have 
more  courage. 

She  was  little  able  to  deny  him,  and  she  consented ;  but  cried,  out  of  his 
sight,  a  good  many  times  about  it. 

As  for  Henry,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  power  and  skill,  he  felt  glad  he 
was  going  to  Hillsborough.  "  Many  a  workman  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  tree 
in  that  place,"  said  he.  "Why,  this  very  Cheetham  was  grinding  saws  in  a 
water-wheel  ten  years  ago,  I've  heard  Uncle  Joe  say.  Come,  mother,  don't  you 
be  a  baby  !  I'll  settle  you  in  a  cottage  outside  the  smoke  ;  you  shall  make  a  pal- 
ace of  it ;  and  we'll  rise  in  the  very  town  where  we  fell,  and  friends  and  foes 
shall  see  us." 

Mr.  Cheetham  purchased  both  the  carving  and  the  tools  to  exhibit  in  Hills- 
borough ;  and  the  purchase-money,  less  a  heavy  commission,  was  paid  to  Henry. 
He  showed  Mrs.  Little  thirty  pounds,  and  helped  her  pack  up;  and  next  day 
they  reached  Hillsborough  by  train. 

Henry  took  a  close  cab,  and  carried  his  mother  off  to  the  sul)url)s  in  search 
of  a  lodging.     She  wore  a  thick  veil,  and  laid  her  head  on  her  son's  shoulder,  and 
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held  liis  brown  though  elegant  hand  with  her  white  fingers,  that  quivered  a  little 
as  she  passed  through  the  well-known  streets. 

As  for  Henry,  he  felt  quite  triumphant  and  grand,  and  consoled  her  in  an  off- 
hand, hearty  way.  "  Come,  cheer  up,  and  face  the  music.  They  have  all  for- 
gotten you  by  this  time,  and,  when  they  do  see  you  again,  you  shall  be  as  good 
as  the  best  of  them.  I  don't  drink,  and  I've  got  a  trade  all  to  myself  here,  and 
I'd  rather  make  my  fortune  in  this  town  than  any  other  :  and,  mother,  you  have 
been  a  good  friend  to  me  ;  I  won't  ever  marry  till  I  have  done  you  justice,  and 
made  you  the  queen  of  this  very  town." 

And  so  he  rattled  on,  in  such  high  spirits,  that  the  great  thing  began  to 
smile  with  motherly  love  and  pride  through  her  tears,  ere  they  found  a  lodging. 

Next  day  to  the  works,  and  there  the  foreman  showed  him  a  small  forge  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  a  vacant  room  above  to  make  his  handles  in  and  put  the 
tools  together  :  the  blades  were  to  be  ground,  whetted,  and  finished  by  cheaper 
hands. 

A  quick-eared  grinder  soon  came  up  to  them,  and  said  roughly,  "Ain't  we  to 
wet  new  forge  ?" 

"  They  want  their  drink  out  of  you,"  said  the  foreman  ;  and  whispered,  in 
great  anxiety,  "  Don't  say  no,  or  you  might  as  well  work  in  a  wasp's  nest  as  here." 

"All  right,"  said  Henry,  cheerfully.  "  I'm  no  drinker  myself,  but  I'll  stand 
what  is  customary." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Foreman  Bayne.  "'Twill  cost  you  fifteen  shillings. 
But  Peace  is  cheap  at  as  many  guineas." 

The  word  was  given,  and  every  man  who  worked  on  the  same  floor  with  Henry 
turned  out  to  drink  at  his  expense,  and  left  off  work  for  a  good  hour.  With  some 
exceptions  they  were  a  rough  lot,  and  showed  little  friendliness  or  good-humor 
over  it.  One  even  threw  out  a  hint  that  no  cockney  forges  were  wanted  in  Hills- 
borough. But  another  took  him  up  and  said,  "  Maybe  not  ;  but  you  are  not 
much  of  a  man  to  drink  his  liquor  and  grudge  him  his  bread." 

After  this  waste  of  time  and  money,  Henry  went  back  to  the  works,  and  a 
workman  told  him,  rather  sulkily,  he  was  wanted  in  the  foreman's  office. 

He  went  in,  and  there  was  a  lovely  girl  of  eighteen,  who  looked  at  him  with 
undisguised  curiosity,  and  addressed  him  thus  :  "  Sir,  is  it  you  that  carve  wood 
so  beautifully  ?  " 

Henry  blushed,  and  hesitated  ;  and  that  made  the  young  lady  blush  herself  a 
very  little,  and  she  said,  "  I  wished  to  take  lessons  in  carving."  Then,  as  he  did  not 
reply,  she  turned  to  Mr.  Bayne.    "  But  perhaps  he  objects  to  teach  other  people  ?  " 

"  JVe  should  object  to  his  teaching  other  workmen,"  said  the  foreman  ; 
"but,"  turning  to  Henry,  "  there  is  no  harm  in  your  giving  her  a  lesson  or  two, 
after  hours.     You  will  want  a  set  of  the  tools,  miss  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  shall.  Please  put  them  into  the  carriage  ;  and — when  will  he 
come  and  teach  me,  1  wonder  ?  for  I  am  wild  to  begin." 

Henry  said  he  could  come  Saturday  afternoon,  or  Monday  morning  early. 

"Whichever  you  please,"  said  the  lady,  and  put  down  her  card  on  the  desk  ; 
then  tripped  away  to  her  carriage,  leaving  Henry  charmed  with  her  beauty  and 
ease. 

He  went  home  to  his  mother,  and  told  her  he  was  to  give  lessons  to  the 
handsomest  young  lady  he  had  ever  seen.  "  She  has  bought  the  specimen 
tools,  too  ;  so  I  must  forge  some  more,  and  lose  no  time  about  it." 

"  Who  is  she,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Here  is  her  card.     '  Miss  Garden,  Woodbine  Villa,  Heath  Hill.' " 
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"  Garden  !  '  said  the  widow.  Then,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  Oh,  Henry, 
don't  go  near  them.  Ah,  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  Hillsborough  is  not  like 
London.     You  can't  be  long  hid  in  it." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Henry.     "  Do  you  know  the  lady  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes.  Her  papa  is  director  of  an  insurance  company  in  London.  I  re- 
member her  being  born  very  well.  The  very  day  she  was  christened — her  name 
is  Grace — you  were  six  years  old,  and  I  took  you  to  her  christening  ;  and  oh, 
Harry,  my  brother  is  her  godfather.  Don't  you  go  near  that  Grace  Garden  ; 
don't  visit  any  one  that  knew  us  in  better  days." 

"Why,  what  have  we  to  be   ashamed  of?"  said  Henry.     " 'Tisn't  as  if  we 
sat  twiddling  our  thumbs  and  howling  '  we  have  seen  better  days.'     And  'tisn't 
as  if  we  asked  favors  of  anybody.     For  my  part  I  don't  care  who  knows   I  am 
here,  and  can  make  three  hundred  a  year  with  my  own  hands  and  wrong  no  man 
I'd  rather  be  a  good  workman  in  wood  and  steel  than  an  arrogant  old  fool  like 

your  b .     No,  I  won't  own  him  for  yours  or  mine  either — call  him   Raby. 

Well,  I  wouldn't  change  places  with    him,    or  any  of  his  sort;  I'm  a  British 
workman,  and  worth  a  dozen  Rabys — useless  scum  !  " 

"  That  you  are,  dear  ;  so  don't  demean  yourself  to  give  any  of  them  lessons. 
Her  godfather  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  it." 

"  Well,  I  won't,  to  please  you.  But  you  have  no  more  pluck  than  a  chicken 
— begging  your  pardon,  mother." 

"  No,  clear,"  said  Mrs.  Little,  humbly,  quite  content  to  gain  her  point  and 
lose  her  reputation  for  pluck  ;  if  any. 

Henry  worked  regularly,  and  fast,  and  well ;  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  a 
new  set  of  his  carving  tools  were  on  view  in  Hillsborough,  and  another  in 
London ;  for  it  v/as  part  of  Mr.  Gheetham's  strategy  to  get  all  the  London  or- 
ders, and  even  make  London  believe  that  these  superior  instruments  had  origi- 
nated in  Hillsborough. 

One  day  Miss  Garden  called,  and  saw  Bayne  in  the  office.  Her  vivid  fea- 
tures wore  an  expression  of  vexation,  and  she  complained  to  him  that  the  wood- 
carver  had  never  been  near  her. 

Bayne  was  surprised  at  that ;  but  he  was  a  man  who  always  allayed  irritation 
on  the  spot.  "  Rely  on  it,  there's  some  reason,"  said  he.  "  Perhaps  he  has  not 
got  settled.     I'll  go  for  him  directly." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  young  lady.  Then,  in  the  same  breath,  "  No,  take  me 
to  him,  and  perhaps  we  may  catch  him  carving — cross  thing  !  " 

Bayne  assented,  cheerfully,  and  led  the  way  across  a  yard,  and  up  a  dirty 
stone  stair,  which,  solid  as  it  was,  vibrated  with  the  powerful  machinery  that 
steam  was  driving  on  every  side  of  it.  He  opened  a  door  suddenly,  and  Henry 
looked  up  from  his  work,  and  saw  the  invaders. 

He  stared  a  little  at  first,  and  then  got  up  and  looked  embarrassed  and  con- 
fused. 

"  You  did  not  keep  your  word,  sir,"  said  Grace,  quietly. 

"No,"  he  muttered,  and  hung  his  head. 

He  seemed  so  confused  and  asliamed  that  Bayne  came  to  his  assistance. 
"  The  fact  is.  no  workman  likes  to  do  a  hand's-turn  on  Saturday  afternoon.  I 
think  they  would  rather  break  Sunday  than  Saturday." 

"It  is  not  that,"  said  Henry,  in  a  low  voice. 

Grace  heard  him,  but  answered  Mr.  Bayne  :  "  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  I  had  known. 
I  fear  I  have  made  an  unreasonable  request ;  for,  of  course,  after  working  so 
hard  all  the  week but  then  why  did  you  let  me  purchase  the  tools  to  carve 
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with  ?  Papa  says  they  are  very  dear,  Mr.  Kayne.  But  that  is  what  gentlemen 
always  say  if  one  buys  anything  that  is  really  good.  But,  of  course,  they  will 
be  dear  if  I  am  not  to  be  taught  how  to  use  them."  She  then  looked  in  Mr. 
Bayne's  lace  with  an  air  of  infantine  simi^licity  :  "Would  Mr.  Cheetham  take 
them  back,  I  wonder,  under  the  circumstances  ?" 

At  this  sly  thrust,  Bayne  began  to  look  anxious  ;  but  Henry  relieved  «iim  the 
next  moment  by  saying,  in  a  sort  of  dogged  way,  "There,  there;  I'll  come." 
He  added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  will  give  you  six  lessons,  if  you  like." 

"  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged.     When  will  you  come,  sir  ? " 

"  Next  Saturday,  at  three  o'clock." 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  at  home,  sir." 

She  then  said  something  polite  about  not  disturbing  him  further,  and  van- 
ished with  an  arch  smile  of  pleasure  and  victory,  that  disclosed  a  row  of  exqui- 
site white  teeth,  and  haunted  Henry  Little  for  many  a  day  after. 

He  told  his  mother  what  had  happened,  and  showed  so  much  mortified  pride 
that  she  no  longer  dissuaded  him  from  keeping  his  word.  "Only  pray  don't  tell 
her  your  name,"  said  she. 

"  Well,  but  what  am  I  to  do  if  she  asks  it  ? " 

"  Say  Thompson,  or  Johnson,  or  anything  you  like,  except  Little." 

This  request  roused  Henry's  bile.  "  What,  am  I  a  criminal  to  deny  my 
name  ?  And  how  shall  I  look,  if  I  go  and  give  her  a  false  name,  and  then  she 
comes  to  Bayne  and  learns  my  right  one?  No,  I'll  keep  my  name  back,  if  I 
can  ;  but  I'll  never  disown  it.     I'm  not  ashamed  of  it,  if  you  are." 

This  reduced  poor  Mrs.  Little  to  silence,  followed,  in  due  course,  by  a  few 
meek,  clandestine  tears. 

Henry  put  on  his  new  tweed  suit,  and  hat,  and  went  up  to  the  villa.  He  an- 
nounced himself  as  the  workman  from  Cheetham's  ;  and  the  footman,  who  had 
probably  his  orders,  ushered  him  into  the  drawing-room  at  once.  There  he 
found  Grace  Garden  seated,  reading,  and  a  young  woman  sewing  at  a  respectful 
distance.  This  pair  were  types— Grace  of  a  young  English  gentlewoman,  and 
Jael  Dence  of  a  villager  by  unbroken  descent.  Grace  was  tall,  supple,  and  ser- 
pentine, yet  not  thin  ;  Jael  was  robust  and  ample,  without  being  fat  ;  she  was  of 
the  same  height,  though  Grace  looked  the  taller.  Grace  had  dark  brown  ej  es 
and  light  brown  hair  ;  and  her  blooming  cheek  and  Bewitching  mouth  shone  with 
expression  so  varied,  yet  vivid,  and  always  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  grave  or 
gay,  playful  or  dignified,  that  her  countenance  made  artificial  faces,  and  giggling- 
in-the-wrong-place  faces,  painfully  ridiculous.  As  for  such  faces  as  JaePs,  it 
killed  them  on  the  spot,  but  that  was  all.  Jael's  hair  was  reddish,  and  her  full 
eyes  were  grey;  she  was  freckled  a  little  under  the  eyes;  but  the  rest  of  her 
cheek  full  of  rich,  pure  color,  healthy,  but  not  the  least  coarse  ;  and  her  neck  an 
alabaster  column.  Hers  was  a  meek,  monotonous  countenance  ;  but  with  a  cer- 
tain look  of  concentration.  Altogether,  a  humble  beauty  of  the  old  rural  type  ; 
healthy,  cleanly,  simple,  candid,  yet  demure. 

Henry  came  in,  and  the  young  lady  received  him  with  a  manner  very  different 
from  that  she  had  worn  down  at  the  works.  She  was  polite,  but  rather  stiff  and 
dignified. 

He  sat  down  at  her  request,  and,  wondering  at  himself,  entered  on  the  office 
of  preceptor.  He  took  up  the  carving  tools,  and  explained  the  use  of  several ; 
then  offered,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  work  on  something. 

"  That  will  be  the  best  wa}-,  much,"  said  Grace,  quietly ;  but  her  eye  spar- 
kled. 
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■'  I  dare  say  there's  some  lumber  to  be  found  in  a  great  house  like  this." 

"  Lumber  ?  why,  there's  a  large  garret  devoted  to  it.  Jael,  please  take  him 
to  the  lumber  room." 

Jael  fixed  her  needle  in  her  work,  and  laid  it  down  gently  on  a  table  near  her, 
then  rose  and  led  the  way  to  the  lumber  room. 

In  that  invaluable  repository  Henry  soon  found  two  old  knobs  lying  on  the 
ground  (a  four-poster  had  been  wrecked  hard  by),  and  a  piece  of  deal  plank  jut- 
ting out  of  a  mass  of  things.  He  pulled  hard  at  the  plank  ;  but  it  was  long,  and 
so  jammed  in  by  miscellaneous  articles,  that  he  could  not  get  it  clear. 

Jael  looked  on  demurely  at  his  efforts  for  some  time  ;  then  she  suddenly 
seized  the  plank  a  little  higher  up.  "  Now,  pull,"  said  she,  and  gave  a  tug  like 
a  young  elephant :  out  came  the  plank  directly,  with  a  great  rattle  of  dislocated 
lumber. 

"Well,  you  are  a  strong  one,"  said  Henry. 

*'  Oh,  one  and  one  makes  two,  sir,"  replied  the  vigorous  damsel,  modestly. 

"  That  is  true,  but  you  threw  your  weight  into  it  like  a  workman.  Now  hand 
me  that  rusty  old  saw,  and  I'll  cut  off  as  much  as  we  want." 

While  he  was  sawing  off  a  piece  of  the  plank,  Jael  stood  and  eyed  him 
silently  a-while.  But  presently  her  curiosity  oozed  out.  "  If  you  please,  sir,  be 
you  really  a  working  man  ?  " 

"Why,  what  else  should  I  be.'"'  was  the  answer,  given  rather  brusquely. 

"A  great  many  gentlefolks  comes  here  as  is  no  better  dressed  nor  you  be." 

"  Dress  is  no  rule.  Don't  you  go  and  take  me  for  a  gentleman,  or  we  shan't 
agree.  Wait  till  I'm  as  arrogant,  and  empt}',  and  lazy  as  they  are.  I  am  a 
workman,  and  proud  of  it." 

"Its  nought  to  be  ashamed  on,  that's  certain,"  said  Jael.  "I've  carried 
many  a  sack  of  grain  up  into  our  granary,  and  made  a  few  hnndred-weight  of 
cheese  and  butter,  besides  house-work  and  farm-work.  Bless  your  heart,  I 
bayn't  idle  when  I  be  at  home." 

"  And  pray  where  is  your  home  .'' "  asked  Henry,  looking  up  a  moment,  not 
that  he  cared  one  straw. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  do  come  from  Cairnhope  village.  I'm  old  Nat  Dence's 
daughter.  There's  two  of  us,  and  I'm  the  youngest.  Squire  sent  me  in  here, 
because  Miss  said  Hillsborough  girls  wasn't  altogether  honest.  She  is  a  dear 
kind  young  lady ;  but  I  do  pine  for  home  and  the  form  at  times  ;  and  frets  about 
the  young  calves  :  they  want  so  much  looking  after.  And  sister,  she's  a-court- 
ing,  and  can't  give  her  mind  to  'em  as  should  be.  I'll  carry  the  board  for  you, 
sir." 

"  All  right,"  said  Henry,  carelessly  ;  but,  as  they  went  along  he  thought  to 
himself,  "So  a  skilled  workman  passes  for  a  gentleman  with  rustics:  fancy 
that !  " 

On  their  return  to  the  drawing-room,  Henry  asked  for  a  high  wooden  stool, 
or  chair,  and  said  it  would  be  as  well  to  pin  some  newspapers  over  the  carpet. 
A  high  stool  was  soon  got  from  the  kitchen,  and  Jael  went  promptly  down  on 
her  knees,  and  crawled  about,  pinning  the  newspapers  in  a  large  square. 

Henry  stood  apart,  superior,  and  thought  to  himself,  "  So  much  for  domes- 
tic servitude.  What  a  position  for  a  handsome  girl — creeping  about  on  all 
fours  !  " 

When  all  was  ready,  he  drew  some  Arabesque  forms  with  his  pencil  on  the 
board.  He  then  took  an  exquisite  little  saw  he  had  invented  for  this  work,  and 
fell  upon   the  board  with  a  rapidity  that,  contrasted  witii  his  previous  noncha- 
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lance,  looked  like  fury.  But  he  was  one  of  your  fast  workmen.  The  lithe  saw 
seemed  to  twist  in  his  hand  like  a  serpent,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  had 
turned  four  feet  of  the  board  into  open  work.  He  finished  the  edges  off  with 
his  cutting  tools,  and  there  was  a  transformation  as  complete  as  of  linen  cloth 
turned  lace. 

Grace  was  delighted.     "Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  do  that?" 

"In  half  a  day.  That's  not  carving  :  that's  trickery.  The  tool  does  it  all. 
Before  I  invented  this  saw,  a  good  workman  would  have  been  a  day  over  that ; 
but  now  you  can  do  it  in  half  an  hour,  when  you  are  master  of  the  instrument. 
And  now  I'll  show  you  honest  work."  He  took  one  of  the  knobs  and  examined 
it  ;  then  sawed  off  a  piece,  and  worked  on  the  rest  so  cunningly  with  his  various 
cutters,  that  it  grew  into  a  human  face  before  their  very  eyes.  He  even  indi- 
cated Jael  Dence's  little  flat  cap  by  a  means  at  once  simple  and  ingenious.  All 
the  time  he  was  working  the  women's  eyes  literally  absorbed  him  :  only  tliose 
of  Grace  flashed  vivid  curiosity,  Jael's  open  orbs  were  fixed  with  admiration  and 
awe  upon  his  supernatural  cleverness. 

He  now  drew  some  more  Arabesques  on  the  remaining  part  of  the  board, 
and  told  Miss  Garden  she  must  follow  those  outlines  with  the  saw,  and  he 
would  examine  her  work  on  Monday  morning.  He  then  went  off  with  a  quick 
independent  air,  as  one  whose  every  minute  was  gold. 

"  If  you  please,  Miss,"  said  Jael,  "is  he  a  real  working  man,  or  only  a  gen- 
tleman as  makes  it  his  pass-time  ?" 

"A  gentleman!  What  an  idea!  Of  course  he  is  a  working  man.  But  a 
very  superior  person." 

"To  be  sure,"  continued  Jael,  not  quite  convinced,  "he  don't  come  up  to 
Squire  P.aby  ;  but,  dear  heart,  he  have  a  grander  way  with  him  than  most  of 
the  Hillsborough  gentlefolks  as  calls  here." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Grace,  authoritatively.     "  Look  at  his  nails." 

Henry  came  twice  a  week,  and  his  pupil  made  remarkable  progress.  She 
was  deferential,  attentive,  enthusiastic. 

By  degrees  the  work  led  to  a  little  conversation  ;  and  that,  in  due  course, 
expanded  into  a  variety  of  subjects  ;  and  the  young  lady,  to  her  surprise,  found 
her  carver  well  read  in  History  and  Sciences,  and  severely  accurate  in  his  in- 
formation, whereas  her  own,  though  abundant,  was  rather  loose. 

One  day  she  expressed  her  surprise  that  he  could  have  found  time  to  be  so 
clever  with  his  fingers  and  yet  cultivate  his  mind. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  was  lucky  enough  to  have  a  good  mother.  She  taught 
me  all  slie  knew,  and  she  gave  me  a  taste  for  reading  ;  and  that  has  been  the 
making  of  me  :    kept  me  out  of  the  public-house,  for  one"  thing." 

"  Ah  !  you  were  fortunate.  I  lost  my  mother,  sir,  when  I  Avas  but  eight 
years  old." 

"  Oh,  dear,  that  was  a  bad  job,"  said  Henry,  brusquely  but  kindly. 

"A  very  bad  job,"  said  Grace,  smiling  ;  but  the  next  moment  she  suddenly 
turned  her  fair  head  away  and  tears  stole  down  her  cheeks. 

Henry  looked  very  sorry,  and  Jael,  without  moving,  looked  at  Grace,  and 
opened  those  sluices,  her  eyes,  and  two  big  drops  of  sympathy  rolled  down  her 
comely  face  in  a  moment. 

That  day,  when  young  Little  shut  the  street  door  of  "Woodbine  Villa,"  and 
stepped  into  the  road,  a  sort  of  dull  pain  seemed  to  traverse  his  chest.  It  made 
his  heart  ache  a  little,  this  contrast  of  the  sweet  society  he  had  left  and  the 
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smoky  town  toward  which  he  now  turned  his  face.  He  seemed  to  be  ejected 
from  Paradise  for  the  next  five  days.  It  was  Monday,  yet  he  wished  the  next 
day  was  Saturday,  and  the  intervening  period  could  be  swept  away,  so  that  he 
might  be  entering  that  soft  Paradise  instead  of  leaving  it. 

And  this  sentiment,  once  rooted,  grew  rapidly  in  an  aspiring  nature,  and  a 
heart  that  had  never  yet  entertained  a  serious  passion.  Now  the  fair  head  that 
bowed  over  the  work  so  near  him,  the  lovely  hand  he  had  so  often  to  direct,  and 
almost  to  guide,  and  all  the  other  perfections  of  mind  and  body  this  enchanting 
girl  possessed,  crept  in  at  his  admiring  eyes,  and  began  to  steal  into  his  very 
veins,  and  fill  him  with  soft  complacency.  His  brusque  manner  dissolved  away, 
and  his  voice  became  low  and  soft,  whenever  he  was  in  her  delicious  presence. 
He  spoke  softly  to  Jael  even,  if  Grace  was  there.  The  sturdy  workman  was  en- 
thralled. 

Often  he  wondered  at  himself.  Sometimes  he  felt  alarmed  at  the  strength  of 
his  passion  and  the  direction  it  had  taken. 

"What,"  said  he,  "  have  I  flirted  with  so  many  girls  in  my  own  way  of  life, 
and  come  away  heart-whole,  and  now  to  fall  in  love  with  a  gentlewoman,  who 
would  bid  her  footman  show  me  the  door  if  she  knew  of  my  presumption  !  " 

But  these  misgivings  could  neither  cure  him  nor  cow  him.  Let  him  only 
make  money,  and  become  a  master  instead  of  a  workman,  and  then  he  would 
say  to  her,  "  I  don't  value  birth  myself,  but  if  you  do,  why,  I  am  not  come  of 
workpeople." 

He  traced  a  plan  with  workmanlike  precision  :  Profound  discretion  and  self- 
restraint  at  "Woodbine  Villa  ;  "  restless  industry  and  stern  self-denial  in  Hills- 
borough. 

After  his  day's  work  he  used  to  go  straight  to  his  mother.  She  gave  him 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  they  had  their  chat ;  and  after  that  the  sexes  were  in- 
verted, so  to  speak :  the  man  carved  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  dead  woodcocks,  the 
woman  read  the  news  and  politics  of  the  day,  and  the  essays  on  labor  and  capi- 
tal, and  any  other  articles  not  too  flimsy  to  bear  reading  aloud  to  a  man  whose 
time  was  coin.  (There  was  a  free  library  in  Hillsborough,  and  a  mechanic 
could  take  out  standard  books  and  reviews.)  Thus  they  passed  the  evening 
hours  agreeably,  and  usefully  too,  for  Henry  sucked  in  knowledge  like  a  leech, 
and  at  the  same  time  carved  things  that  sold  well  in  London.  He  had  a  strong 
inclination  to  open  his  heart  about  Miss  Garden.  Accordingly,  one  evening  he 
said,  "  She  lost  her  mother  when  she  was  a  child." 

"  Who  lost  her  mother  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Little. 

"  Miss  Garden,"  said  Henry,  very  softly. 

The  tone  was  not  lost  on  Mrs.  Little's  fine  and  watchful  ear ;  at  least,  her 
mind  seized  it  a  few  seconds  afterward. 

"  That  is  true,"  said  she.  "  Poor  girl !  I  remember  hearing  of  it.  Henry, 
what  is  that  to  you  ?  Don't  you  trouble  your  head  about  that  young  lady,  or  she 
will  trouble  your  heart.     I  wish  you  did  not  go  near  her." 

And  then  came  question  upon  question,  and  vague  maternal  misgivings. 
Henry  parried  them  as  adroitly  as  he  could  ;  but  never  mentioned  l\Iiss  Garden's 
name  again. 

He  thought  of  her  all  the  more,  and  counted  his  gains  every  week,  and  be- 
gan to  inquire  of  experienced  persons  how  much  money  was  wanted  to  set  i  p  a 
wheel  with  steam  power,  and  be  a  master  instead  of  a  man.  He  gathered  that 
a  stranger  could  hardly  start  fair  without  ;^Soo, 

*'  That  is  a  good  lump  !  "  thought  Henry  ;  "but'l'll  have  it,  if  I  work  night 
as  well  as  day." 
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Thus  inspired,  his  life  Ijecame  a  sweet  delirium.  Wlien  lie  walked,  lie  seemed 
to  tread  on  air  ;  when  he  forged,  his  hammer  felt  a  feather  in  his  hand.  The 
mountains  in  the  way  looked  molehills,  and  the  rainbow  tangible,  to  Youth,  and 
Health,  and  Hope,  and  mighty  Love. 

One  afternoon,  as  he  put  on  his  coat  and  crossed  the  yard,  after  a  day's  work 
that  had  passed  like  a  pleasant  hour,  being  gilded  with  such  delightful  anticipa- 
tions, the  foreman  of  the  works  made  him  a  mysterious  signal.  Henry  saw  it, 
and  followed  him  into  his  office.  Bayne  looked  carefully  out  of  all  the  doors, 
then  closed  them  softly,  and  his  face  betrayed  anxiety,  and  even  fear. 

"  Little,"  said  he,  almost  in  a  whisper,  "you  know  me  :  I'm  a  man  of  peace, 
and  so  for  love  of  peace  I'm  going  to  do  something  that  might  get  me  into  a 
wrangle.  But  you  are  the  civilest  chap  ever  worked  under  me,  and  the  best 
workman,  take  you  altogether,  and  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  kept  in  the  dark,  when 
you  are  the  man  whose  skin — only — if  I  act  like  a  man  to  you,  will  you  act  like 
one  to  me  ?" 

"  I  will,"  said  Henry  ;  "there's  my  hand  on  it." 

Then  Bayne  stepped  to  his  desk,  opened  it,  and  took  out  some  letters. 

"  You  must  never  tell  a  soul  I  showed  them  you,  or  you  will  get  me  into  a 
row  with  Cheetham  ;  and  I  want  to  be  at  peace  indoors  as  well  as  out." 

"  I  give  you  my  word." 

"  Then  read  that,  to  begin." 

And  he  handed  him  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Cheetham. 

"  Sir, — We  beg  respectfully  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  matter,  which  is  of  a 
nature  to  cause  unpleasantness  between  you  and  the  Trades.  We  allude  to  your 
bringing  a  workman  in  from  another  town  to  do  work  that  we  are  informed  can 
be  done  on  the  premises  by  your  own  hands. 

"  We  assure  you  it  would  be  more  to  your  interest  to  work  in  harmony  with 
the  smiths  and  the  handle-makers  in  your  employ,  and  the  trade  generally. 

"  Yours  i-espectfuUy, 

'•  The  Committee 

OF   THE    EdGE-ToOL    FORGERs'    UnION." 

Henry  colored  up  at  this,  and  looked  grieved  ;  but  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to 
be  the  cause  of  any  unpleasantness.     But  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Bayne,  with  a  sardonic  grin,  "  they  are  sure  to  tell  you  that,  soon 
or  late.     Read  this  :  " 

No.  2  was  dated  a  week  later,  and  ran  thus  : 

"  Mr.  Cheetham,  Sir — I  think  you  do  very  ill  to  annoy  a  many  craftsmen 

for  one.     Remember,  you  have  suffered  loss  and  inconvenience  whenever  you 

have  gone  against  Trades.     We  had  to  visit  you  last  year,  and  when  we  came 

your  bands  went  and  your  bellows  gaped.     We  have  no  wish  to  come  again  this 

year,  if  you  will  be  reasonable.     But,  sir,  you  must  part  with  London  hand,  or 

take  consequences. 

"  Balaam." 

Henry  looked  grave.     "  Can  I  see  a  copy  of  Mr.  Cheetham's  reply  ?  " 

Bayne  stared  at  him,  and  then  laughed  in  his  face,  but  without  the  gayety  that 

should  accompany  a  laugh.     "  Cheetham's  reply  to  Balaam  I     And  where  would 

he  send   it?    To    Mr.  Beor's  lodgings.  No.  i.  Prophet  Place,  Old    Testament 

Square.     My  poor  chap,  nobody  writes  replies  to  these  letters.     When  you  get 

21 
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one,  you  go  that  minute  to  the  secretary  of  whatever  Union  you  are  wrong  with, 
and  you  don't  argue,  or  he  bids  you  good  morning  ;  you  give  in  to  whatever  he 
aslvS,  and  then  you  get  civility;  and  justice,  too,  according  to  Trade  lights.  If 
you  don't  do  that,  and  haven't  learned  what  a  blessing  Peace  is,  why,  you  make 
up  your  mind  to  fight  the  Trade  ;  and  if  you  do,  you  have  to  fight  them  all  ;  and 
you  are  safe  to  get  the  worst  of  it,  soon  or  late.  Cheetham  has  taken  no  notice 
of  these  letters.     All  the  worse  for  him  and  you,  too.     Read  that." 

No.  3  ran  thus  : 

"Dear  Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  your 
keeping  on  this  knobstick,  in  defiance  of  them  that  has  the  power  to  make  stones 
of  Hillsborough  too  hot  for  you  and  him.  Are  you  deaf,  or  blind,  or  a  fool, 
Jack  Cheatem  ?  You  may  cheat  the  world,  but  you  don't  cheat  the  devil,  nor 
me.  Turn  cockney  up,  with  no  more  ado,  or  you'll  both  get  kicked  to  hell  some 
dark  night  by 

"  Balaam's  Ass." 

Henry  was  silent ;  quite  silent.  When  he  did  speak,  it  was  to  ask  why  Mr. 
Cheetham  had  kept  all  this  from  him. 

"Because  you  shouldn't  take  fright  and  leave  him,"  was  the  unhesitating 
reply. 

"  For  that  matter  they  threaten  him  more  than  they  do  me." 
"  They  warn  the  master  first ;  but  the  workman's  turn  is  sure  to  come,  and  he 
gets  it  hottest,  because  they  have  so  many  ways  of  ioing  him.  Cheetham,  he 
lives  miles  from  here,  and  rides  in  across  country,  and  out  again,  in  daylight. 
But  the  days  are  drawing  in,  and  you  have  got  to  pass  through  these  dark 
streets,  where  the  Trades  have  a  thousand  friends,  and  you  not  one.  Don't 
you  make  any  mistake  :  you  are  in  their  power  ;  so  pray  don't  copy  any  hot- 
headed, wrong-headed  gentleman  like  Cheetham,  but  speak  them  fair.  Come  to 
terms— if  you  can — and  let  us  be  at  peace  ;  sweet,  balmy,  peace." 

"Peace  is  a  good  thing,  no  doubt,"  said  Henry,  "but,"  (rather  bitterly)  "I 
don't  thank  Cheetham  for  letting  me  run  blindfold  into  trouble,  and  me  a 
stranger." 

"  Oh,"  said  Bayne,  "he  is  no  worse  than  the  rest,  believe  me.  What  does 
any  master  care  for  a  man's  life  ?  Profit  and  loss  go  down  in  figures  ;  but  life — 
that's  a  cipher  in  all  their  ledgers." 

"  Oh,  come,"  said  Henry,  "it  is  unphilosophical  and  narrow-minded  to  fasten 
on  a  class  the  faults  of  a  few  individuals,  that  form  a  very  moderate  portion  ot 
that  class." 

Bayne  seemed  staggered  by  a  blow  so  polysyllabic  ;  and  Henry,  to  finish  him, 
added,  "Where  there's  a  multitude,  there's  a  mixture."  Now  the  first  sentence 
he  had  culled  from  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  the  second  he  had  caught  from 
a  fellow-workman's  lips  in  a  public-house  ;  and  prob.ably  this  was  the  first  time 
the  pair  of  phrases  had  ever  walked  out  of  any  man's  moutli  arm  in  arm.  He 
went  on  to  say,  "And  as  for  Cheetham,  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  take  him  alto- 
gether.    But  you  are  a  better  for  telling  me  the  truth.     Forewarned,  forearmed." 

He  went  home  thoughtful,  and  not  so  triumphant  and  airy  as  yesterday  ;  but 
still  not  dejected,  for  his  young  and  manly  mind  sunmnMied  its  energy  and  spirit 
to  combat  this  new  obstacle,  and  his  wits  went  to  work. 

Being  unable  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  what  he  should  do.  he  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  works  in  the  morning.     He  lighted  his  furnace,  and  then  went  and 
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unlocked  the  room  where  he  worked  as  a  handle-maker,  and  also  as  a  cutler. 
He  entered  briskly,  and  opened  the  window.  The  grey  liglit  of  the  morning 
came  in,  and  showed  him  something  on  the  inside  of  the  door  that  was  not  there 
when  he  locked  it  over  night.  It  was  a  very  long  knife,  broad  toward  the 
h.indle,  but  keenly  pointed,  and*  double-edged.  It  was  fast  in  the  door,  and 
impaled  a  letter  addressed,  in  a  vile  hand — 

"  To  Jak  thre  trades." 

Henry  took  hold  of  the  handle  to  draw  the  knife  out ;  but  the  formidable 
weapon  had  been  driven  clean  through  the  door  with  a  single  blow. 

Then  Henry  drew  back,  and,  as  the  confusion  of  surprise  cleared  away,  the 
whole  thing  began  to  grow  on  him,  and  reveal  distinct  and  alarming  features. 

The  knife  was  not  one  which  the  town  manufactured  in  the  way  of  business. 
It  was  a  long  glittering  blade,  double-edged,  finely  pointed,  and  exquisitely 
tempered.     It  was  not  a  tool,  but  a  weapon. 

Why  was  it  there,  and,  above  all,  how  did  it  come  there  ? 

He  distinctly  remembered  locking  the  door  over  night.  Indeed,  he  had  found 
it  locked,  and  the  window-shutters  bolted  ;  yet  there  was  this  deadly  weapon, 
and  on  its  point  a  letter,  the  superscription  of  which  looked  hostile  and  sinister. 

He  drew  the  note  gently  across  the  edge  of  the  keen  knife,  and  the  paper 
parted  like  a  cobweb.     He  took  it  to  the  window  and  read  it.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  This  knifs  wun  of  too  made  ekspres  t'other  is  for  thy  hart  if  thou  dosent 
harken  Trade  and  leve  Chetm.  is  thy  skin  thicks  dore  thinks  thou  if  not  turn  up 

and  back  to  Lundon  or  I  cum  again  and  rip  thy carkiss  with  feloe  blade  to 

this  thou cokny 

"Sliperjack." 
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GEORGE   WILLIAM   CURTIS. 


THE  journalism  of  a  lettered  and  urbane  man  like  Mr.  Curtis  may  be  said 
to  lose  something  of  the  dramatic  interest  which  engages  our  attention 
in  the  conflicts  of  the  wit  of  our  three  great  daily  newspapers.  But  it  gains 
in  refinement  and  courtesy  of  expression. 

Mr.  Curtis's  work  as  a  journalist  is  obviously  literary  and  moral  without 
being  confounded  with  that  of  the  essayist.  He  brings  to  the  discussion  of  men 
and  events  a  defined  and  exalted  ideal,  happily  appreciated  by  the  readers  of 
"Harper's  Weekly,"  and  never  lost  sight  of  by  himself.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  review  his  leading  articles,  but  to  discover  the  personality  of  the  man  and 
describe  the  character  of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  not  widely  known  as  a  journalist.  It  is  as  an  author,  as  a  lec- 
turer, as  the  "Easy  Chair"  of  "  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,"  that  he  has  made 
his  most  characteristic  expression.  The  journalist  is  the  impersonal  conclusion 
and  concentration  of  the  literary  force  of  the  author  and  of  the  political  convic- 
tions of  the  citizen.  The  author  has  made  the  journalist.  He  seems  to  have 
needed  the  firm  home-soil  of  the  press,  the  great  questions  which  it  treats,  not 
to  lose  his  hold  as  a  writer  upon  the  public  of  to-day.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
author  of  "  Nile  Notes"  we  meet  with  a  writer  who  coys  us  with  the  sweetness 
of  a  dainty  and  vicious  style — we  travel  with  the  most  obtrusive  mind  that  ever 
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placed  its  verbal  finery  between  an  honest  reader  and  an  impressive  subject. 
The  Curtis  of  the  "  Nile  Notes,"  so  much  admired,  seems  to  have  written  the 
most  affected  books  that  have  a  place  in  our  literature— books  in  which  sugges- 
tion and  allusion  and  euphuism  take  the  place  of  the  picture  and  of  the  thought 
— books  in  which  the  sentimentality  of  the  writer  infects  the  sentiment  of  the 
subject — books  in  which  the  studied  effusions  of  a  flaccid  mind  partly  hide  the 
simple  and  sharply  accented  forms  which  we  look  for,  under  a  burning  sun,  in 
pictures  of  travel  in  the  East.  From  the  travels  of  "  Howadji  "  to  the  discus- 
sions of  the  journalist  what  a  distance  !  It  is  both  change  and  growth  that  we 
recognize  ;  it  is  the  distance  between  a  high-bred,  serious  man,  and  a  literary 
and  social  exquisite,  false  in  taste,  preoccupied  with  his  purely  literary  and  local 
experience  before  the  awful  ruins  and  strange  aspects  of  Egypt  and  Palestine. 
Yet,  even  with  the  fetal  facility  of  his  alliterative  phrases,  a  self-conscious  sa3-er 
of  prett)^  words,  oblivious  to  the  claims  of  design,  of  form,  he  writes  the  verbal 
felicities  of  a  cultivated  and  impressionable  mind  ;  as  for  example  the  phrase  in 
which  he  tells  us  that  "  out  of  the  desert,  low,  fitful  gusts  stole  through  the  dark- 
ness and  puffed  2Li\d  p/ayed  with  the  fire  as  with  a  glittering  toy." 

I  have  expressed  my  enjoyment  of  the  alliterations  of  another  journalist ;  I 
am  satiated  with  Mr.  Curtis's.  It  is  a  question  of  association  and  use.  The 
alliterations  of  the  mocking  journalist,  out  of  place  in  the  serious  discussion  of 
serious  subjects,  is  the  attractive  frosting  of  a  common  theme  ;  it  does  well  as 
the  ornament  of  a  thought  that  needs  fluent  words  to  cover  its  poverty.  But 
the  alliterations  of  the  author  of  "  Nile  Notes"  are  a  premeditated  and  fatiguing 
decoration  ;  and  the  excess  of  expression  in  a  book  is  more  noticed  than  in  the 
paragraph  of  the  journalist.  But  alliterative,  sensuous,  exquisite  Curtis,  is  the 
Curtis  of  twenty  years  ago,  Curtis  intoxicated  with  poetry  and  color  and  seeking 
sensation  ;  the  journalist  and  lecturer  make  another  impression. 

I  might  call  him  the  Bayard  of  our  political  struggles,  the  Sydney  of  our  lit- 
erature, so  much  has  his  most  disinterested  and  gracious  nature  been  employed 
in  his  public  and  literary  work,  so  courageous  his  action,  so  stainless  his  record. 
Called  from  the  epicurean  experience  of  a  social  favorite  and  of  a  literary  gour- 
mand, his  daintiness  has  become  delicacy,  his  sensuousness  moral  suavity.  If, 
fresh  from  the  enervating  Orient,  he  wrote  with  the  tepid  lassitude  of  a  fibreless 
and  springless  nature,  and,  so  to  speak,  spilt  his  mind  in  memories  of  the  ex- 
hausted East,  at  twenty-eight  he  wrote  the  "  Potiphar  Papers."  His  mind  had 
regained  its  tone ;  fibre,  purpose,  and  skill  were  in  his  work.  At  twenty-six  a 
sensuous  sentimentalist,  at  twenty-eight  a  social  satirist,  then  a  moralist.  To- 
day a  journalist,  that  is  to  say  preacher,  politician,  and  essayist,  but  in  each 
character  alike  serene  and  thoughtful.  At  first  he  was  superfine  ;  superfine  in 
his  reading,  superfine  in  his  expression,  superfine  in  his  experience.  But  he 
seems  to  have  been  touched  by  the  serious  and  penetrating  genius  of  Thackeray. 
The  phrase-maker  formed  under  Emerson  and  English  poetry  disappeared  ;  in 
place  of  that  exquisite  writer,  a  clear-eyed,  delicate,  and  decided  man  looked 
and  reflected  upon  the  comedy  of  actual  life,  instead  of  brooding  over  nature 
and  recalling  the  felicities  of  poets.  His  literary  work  in  this  new  phase  was 
admirably  done  ;  with  good  sense,  with  humor,  with  dramatic  life.  Then  he 
gave  us  the  clarified  and  winning  expression  of  his  personality  in  "  Prue  and  I  " 
— a  book  full  of  grace  and  pathos  and  humor — a  book  of  sentiment  and  souvenir, 
which  shows  that  Mr.  Curtis  is  closely  related  to  Longfellow,  Hawtliorne,  Irving, 
and  Mitchell — men  in  whom  the  genial  and  contemplative  mind  dominates — ■ 
men  who  have  a  sense  of  art,  of  nature,  and  a  delightful  perception  of  character, 
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but  who  are  devoid  of  energy.  They  may  be  said  to  be  of  one  literary  school. 
These  men  have  an  honored  place  in  American  homes.  They  hold  Old  World 
memories  with  New  World  facts;  theymalce  tlie  transition  from  European  cul- 
ture to  the  social  and  literary  life  of  our  seaboard  towns  and  cities. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  a  mild  contemporary  ;  he  is  never  vulgar,  never  hostile  to  any- 
thing but  bad  taste,  bad  principles,  and  brutish  people.  Do  I  paint  a  man  defi- 
cient in  energy .''  Mr.  Curtis  is  not  a  type  of  the  compact  and  inflammable 
mind  that  must  burst  forth  in  aggressive  and  arresting  words.  There  is  no  jet 
of  flame  in  his  style.  I  cannot  even  say  that  his  personality  is  invigorating.  I 
come  in  contact  with  his  mental  being  to  be  harmonized  and  mollified.  The 
asperity  of  our  New  England  climate  is  neitlier  in  his  mind  nor  in  his  tempera- 
ment.    Like  his  native  soil  I  should  say  he  lacks  depth  and  variety. 

Mr.  Curtis  does  not  exhilarate — he  saddens.  In  spite  of  his  hal^itual  and 
kindly  smile,  even  of  the  hearty  laugh  that  he  occasionally  provokes,  we  go  from 
his  books,  which  is  to  say  we  go  from  him,  meditative  and  submissive  ;  he  begets 
a  moral  and  mental  lassitude,  which  seems  the  effect  of  intercourse  with  all  m.en 
of  sentiment,  in  whom  the  domestic  spirit  is  strongest.  Longfellow's  "  Hype- 
rion," Irving's  "Tales,"  Marvel's  "Reveries,"  Curtis's  "  Prue  and  I,"  beget  the 
same  temper  in  the  reader  ;  they  are  the  outcome  of  the  same  general  habit  of 
thought,  of  the  same  general  relation  to  the  world.  They  are  like  minor  tones 
that  steal  unnoticed  into  our  practical  life,  but  touch  us  in  our  meditative  moods, 
and  reduce  the  world  to  a  few  days  of  love,  of  sentiment,  of  poetr\'.  It  is  possible 
for  a  middle-aged  man  to  read  these  books  unsympathetically,  that  is,  to  look  upon 
Mr.  Curtis  coldly  ;  it  is  possible  for  a  young  man  to  be  outside  of  the  experience 
which  they  repeat,  and  which  Mr.  Curtis  has  had.  Whoever  reads  "  True  and 
I  "  in  the  spirit  of  its  conception,  and  would  know  Mr.  Curtis  in  the  high  and 
fine  temper  of  his  life,  must  be  in  a  placid  and  reflective  state  ;  and  as  after 
evening  showers  the  commonest  roadside  puddle  reflects  the  tender  evening 
sky,  so  shall  the  commonest  and  most  prosaic  of  us  for  the  moment  repeat  the 
pure  and  elevated  personality  of  the  author. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  New  England  men,  as  New  England 
books,  exert  a  saddening  if  not  discouraging  influence.  They  seem  the  growth 
of  a  thin  and  poor  life.  No  royal  consciousness  of  being  is  in  them.  All  vital 
force  seems  at  the  service  of  pure  intelligence  ;  none  is  left  to  overflow  a  new  or 
old  literary  form,  or  to  burst  from  the  personality  of  living  men.  Is  our  blood 
too  thin  ?  Or  is  it  so  incessantly  urged  to  keep  in  play  our  judgment,  our  fac- 
ulty of  calculation,  that  none  is  left  to  make  an  impassioned  expression  like 
Burns's,  or  a  glad  one  like  Beranger's  ? 

Mr.  Curtis,  who  is  claimed  by  New  York  because  of  his  long  and  pure  service 
in  her  literary  and  social  life,  is  a  good  type  of  the  cultivated  American.  He  is 
fine,  he  is  solicitous  about  his  neighbor,  he  has  unfailing  good  sense,  he  has  a 
gracious  mind,  he  has  tact ;  but  he  is  not  hearty  ;  he  does  not  impel  us  by  the 
force  of  his  emotion.  It  is  the  fashion  to  distrust  emotion  and  to  ask  for  facts. 
But  personalities  like  Burns's,  like  Byron's,  like  Carlyle's,  like  Delacroix's,  like 
Garibaldi's,  whom  we  all  admit  as  primordial  influences,  suggest  comparisons 
that  must  make  us  conscious  of  our  poverty  in  invigorating  or  energizing  men. 
Grateful  as  we  are  for  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Curtis,  Longfellow,  and  Haw- 
thorne, we  must  not  forget  that,  after  all,  they  do  not  speak  to  our  hope  but  to 
our  memory  ;  that,  as  authors,  they  do  not  increase  our  power  of  action,  but 
measure  our  limitation,  and  show  but  the  pale  reflection  and  ebb  of  life. 

"  Prue  and  I "  is  a  book  that  may  not  explain  Mr.  Curtis  the  journalist,  but 
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it  does  express  the  personality  of  the  writer  ;  and  it  is  the  man  back  of  the  jour- 
nalist who  is  the  object  of  my  study.  He  seems  made  exclusively  for  expres- 
sion. His  brief  essays  in  the  "  Easy  Chair  "  on  art,  on  poetry,  on  fiction,  on 
orators  and  statesmen  and  actors,  are  happy  expressions  of  the  cultivated  con- 
temporary mind.  They  speak  the  sense  of  studios,  parlors,  tea  tables,  and  clubs. 
They  are  not  profound,  but  they  are  just  ;  they  are  not  strikingly  original  or 
even  novel,  but  they  are  delicate  and  agreeable.  Forbearance,  elevation,  ten- 
derness, and  pathos  are  in  Mr.  Curtis's  work ;  he  is  always  reflective  and  pleas- 
ing. His  writing  is  like  Kensett's  painting.  It  has  a  certain  repetition,  a  cer- 
tain grace,  a  certain  lightness  of  tone  ;  that  tone  is  so  silvery  and  unobtrusive, 
and  often  the  skill  is  so  great,  that  it  makes  us  indifferent  to  the  want  of  i^ositive 
vigor  ;  and  the  sentiment  is  so  charming  that  one  must  be  peculiar,  and  only 
familiar  with  rude  and  lovely  nature,  to  ask  for  more.  If  at  times  he  seems  to 
compliment  nature,  his  phrase  is  so  sweet  and  sincere  that  we  assent ;  and  v/e 
read  with  pleasure  his  greeting  to  the  seasons.  When  May  comes,  sitting  in  his 
"  Easy  Chair  "  he  indites  a  welcome  ;  when  the  summer  goes  he  writes  her  epi- 
taph. Back  of  the  social  and  literary  man  is  a  poet ;  Mr.  Curtis  is  not  a  poet  by 
force  of  imagination,  but  by  delicacy  and  fulness  of  sensation.  Many  of  us  felt 
it  when,  after  writing  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  good  Lincoln,  he  fused 
our  sorrow  into  a  welcome  of  the  spring  with  these  words  :  "What  a  May  day  ! 
Budding  and  blooming  on  every  hand,  hillside  and  meadow  and  wood  flashing 
and  glittering  with  the  lavish  beauty  of  the  spring  softly  gliding  over  grieving 
hearts,  and  with  her  royal  touch  healing  our  varied  sorrow."  Mr.  Curtis's  indi- 
cations of  consciousness  of  the  common  but  too  often  unnoticed  charm  of  na- 
ture, his  delightful  sensibility  to  the  natural  gift  of  the  days,  appear  to  be  one 
of  the  most  constant  and  characteristic  facts  of  his  experience. 

He  is,  preeminently,  a  man  of  fine  and  serene  souvenirs.  Everything  beauti- 
ful and  harmonious  has  a  place  in  his  memory,  and  he  has  charity  enough  for 
Beranger's  Lizette,  for  Ninon  de  I'Enclos.  He  has  little  of  the  exclusive  moral 
temper  of  the  Puritan.  He  speaks  for  the  artist  that  is  within  him ;  he  places 
himself  at  the  service  of  beauty  like  a  chevalier  of  the  fifteenth  century.  How 
gently  but  effectively  he  makes  a  declamation  against  the  pulpit  when  it  is  filled 
by  men  who  not  only  fail  to  appreciate  the  ministrations  of  lovely  things  and  the 
uses  of  recreation,  but  declaim  against  both.  Such  spiritual  guides  have  often 
felt  his  delicate  irony,  as  when  he  asks  if  they  "  accuse  the  rose  of  wanton  per- 
fume, the  carnation  of  carnal  color,  the  lily  of  alluring  charm  ?"  And  do  we 
not  smile  and  hold  our  conviction  of  the  good  of  pleasant  things  without  ani- 
mosity when  he  says  :  "Ah,  good  Shadrach  of  the  hills,  your  brain  is  cobwebbed, 
your  brain  is  chilly,  your  blood  is  stagnant.  Morbid  and  perverted,  your  mind 
has  gone  astray.  You  are  no  Christian  teacher  for  living  men.  Your  parish 
should  be  the  catacombs,  jour  congregation  mummies." 

No  journalist  in  the  country  has  so  happily  spoken  to  cultivated  and  benign 
home  circles  in  which  a  choice  literature  and  the  religion  of  good  taste  satisfy 
natures  that  never  have  been  convulsed  with  passion  or  plunged  into  the  sombre 
depths  of  doubt  and  disorder.  No  trace  of  unconsoled  sorrow  is  in  his  work. 
Experience  has  left  no  wrinkle  in  his  gentle  mind.  As  journalist  and  lecturer 
he  is  exclusively  occupied  with  men  and  events.  Instead  of  a  superfine  expres- 
sion he  gives  a  pointed  one  ;  he  draws  upon  the  moral  clement  and  appeals  to 
the  best  manhood  of  our  land.  Judge,  then,  how  appropriate  to  a  sheltered  and 
attractive  society  are  his  political  and  moral  discussions.  It  is  his  high  merit 
that  he  has  carried  before  that  exclusive  society  the  sacred  cause  of  justice,  of 
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democracy,  of  liberty  ;  that  he  has  placed  in  thousands  of  homes  models  of  tem- 
per and  intelligence.  As  Greeley  speaks  to  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the 
land,  Curtis  may  be  said  to  speak  to  the  cultivated  and  contented  men  of  clubs, 
of  happy  homes,  of  untroubled  tiresides.  He  is  pointed,  genial,  fine  and  just, 
but  he  is  not  hardy,  tense  or  picturesque  in  expression.  His  work  is  oftenest 
the  outcome  of  a  mind  full  of  "sweetness  and  light." 

I  have  described  a  man  adapted  to  a  special  literary  service  among  journal- 
ists ;  not  an  original  man,  not  even  a  leader,  but  a  judicious  and  honorable  aid, 
a  civilizing,  illuminating  writer.  But  I  should  misrepresent  Mr.  Curtis  the 
iournalist,  if  I  left  a  conception  of  only  a  kind  of  Addisonian  gentleman  sweetly 
discoursing  about  the  legitimate  and  excellent  in  politics  and  morals.  Mr. 
Curtis's  leaders  in  "  Harper's  Weekly"  are  more  than  that — they  are  manly, 
firm  and  uncompromising.  They  make  no  ruinous  concessions.  They  are  on 
the  level  of  the  best  general  conceptions  of  principle  and  conduct,  well  in- 
structed in  the  nature  and  pretensions  of  the  subversive  policy  and  intriguing 
men  advocated  so  incessantly  North  and  South.  Mr.  Curtis  has  been  watchful 
and  intelligent,  and  has  shown  a  high  personal  sense  of  the  value  of  indepen- 
dent journalism. 

The  little  sermons  that  Mr.  Curtis  indites  with  so  much  ease  and  moral  zest 
are  so  happily  tempered  by  the  artist  and  the  lover  that  they  leave  no  sting  in 
our  consciousness,  no  blister  in  our  memory.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
leading  articles.  They  have  no  animosity,  they  have  no  virulence.  They  are 
direct,  honest,  able  statements,  and  show  a  scrupulous  sense  of  political  justice. 

There  are  two  phases  of  Mr.  Curtis's  life  which  should  endear  him  to  every 
mind  capable  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion.  When  a  young  man — before  he 
wrote  "Nile  Notes" — he  joined  the  Brook  Farm  community.  During  the  last 
ten  years  he  has  bravely  and  eloquently  spoken  in  every  Northern  and  Western 
State,  advancing  the  work  begun  by  Theodore  Parker  and  Emerson  ;  he  has  in- 
•  structed  and  refined  the  democratic  mind  and  defined  the  issues  of  its  life. 
There  must  be  something  fine  and  noble  in  the  nature  of  a  young  man  who  be- 
gins his  career  with  the  wish  to  form  a  better  society  than  is  represented  by  the 
actual  condition  of  even  the  respectable  and  honored  of  the  land.  Mr.  Curtis 
went  to  Brook  Farm,  I  suppose,  to  drink  at  the  unsoiled  springs  of  thought,  to 
place  himself  in  contact  with  men  of  fine  ideas.  This  impulse  to  withdraw  from 
an  unfriendly  and  sordid  society,  this  effort  to  realize  an  ideal  conception,  is 
one  of  the  most  luminous  and  beautiful  facts  of  New  England  life  ;  its  place  in 
the  story  of  a  selfish  and  frigid  society  is  not  unlike  an  Indian  summer  day  in 
our  Northern  climate — it  enchants  and  mellows  and  veils  the  harsh  and  forbid- 
ding physiognomy  of  the  actual,  and  leaves  a  memory  of  something  visionary 
and  beautiful.  But  the  day  was  good.  The  impulse  bore  witness  to  the  im- 
mense and  unrestrained  aspiration  and  expectation  of  the  new  man.  It  is  not 
possible  to  measure  its  influence.  These  sallies  of  the  human  spirit  from  the 
old  walled  cities  of  custom  and  abuse,  in  which  so  many  of  us  harden  and  starve 
in  the  service  and  repeat  monotonous  days  in  keeping  idle  state,  increase  our 
spiritual  experience  and  put  in  play  our  whole  nature.  They  teach  a  submissive 
society  that  the  springs  of  noblest  eftbrt  are  in  withdrawn  and  unfamiliar  places. 
It  was  New  England  reformers  that  made  Lincoln  and  Grant  and  Greeley  pos- 
sible. They  educated  the  American  people  up  to  the  mighty  issues  of  Democ- 
racy militant ;  once  associated  with  those  reformers,  George  W.  Curtis  became 
one  of  the  most  winning  apostles  of  radical  and  political  Christianity. 

Eugene  Benson. 


IS  BEING  DONE. 


A   CHAPTER   OF   WORDS    AND   THEIR   USES. 


TO  a  man  who  has  reached  what  Dante  calls  the  middle  of  the  journey  of 
our  life,  nothing  in  the  outside  world  is  more  remarkable  than  the  un- 
conscious freedom  with  which  people  ten  or  fifteen  years  younger  than  himself 
adopt  new  fashions  and  fangles  of  dress,  of  manners,  and  of  speech,  except, 
perhaps,  their  persistence  in  these  novelties  after  the  absurdity  thereof  has  been 
fully  set  forth  and  explained.  His  difficulty  is  that  for  a  long  time  he  does  not 
see — does  not  unless  he  combines,  unusually,  quickness  of  penetration  and  readi- 
iness  of  reflection — that  what  seems  so  novel  and  strange  to  him  seems  to 
younger  people  neither  strange  nor  novel.  The  things  are  new,  indeed,  to  them, 
but  only  in  that  they  are  not  yet  old  ;  they  are  not  novelties  that  disturb  their 
peace  as  they  disturb  his.  He  wonders  that  that  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen  goes 
about  in  public  unconcerned,  and  in  fact  almost  unnoticed — that  is  the  strangest 
feature  of  the  case — in  such  amazing  apparel  as  would  ten  years  ago  have  made 
her  mother  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  town,  and  which  yet  she  wears  as 
calmly  as  if  from  Eve's  day  down  her  sex  had  known  no  other  garments.  Why 
should  she  not  ?  The  fashion  of  to-day  is  all  that  she  knows  of  fashion,  and 
she  cares  to  know  no  more,  except  for  the  sake  of  curiosity.  All  the  rest  is  to 
her  in  the  keeping  of  history,  where  she  may,  perhaps,  in  an  idle  moment,  look 
at  it,  and  find  it  food  for  wonder  or  for  laughter. 

You  go  into  a  shop  and  ask  a  young-eyed  cherubin  in  a  pea-jacket,  who  is 
doing  salesman's  duty,  for  some  article  for  which  you  have  a  particular  liking. 
Yours  is  worn  out  or  lost,  and  you  wish,  in  the  mere  natural  course  of  things,  to 
supply  its  place.  The  smug  young  varlet  shows  you,  with  a  flourish  of  confi- 
dence, something  entirely  different.  You  explain  to  him,  with  laudable  good 
nature  in  your  condescension,  what  you  mean.  He  seems  hardly  to  understand 
you  ;  assures  you  that  "  We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  stock — never  had." 
Never  had  !  Why  you  bought  yours  there  only  five  years  ago.  Five  years  ! 
Five  years  ago  he,  rustic,  was  milking  the  old  cow,  or,  urban,  was  "poning  the 
gutter."  You  look  around  and  see,  perchance,  the  young  man  of  thirty,  of  whom 
you  bought  the  thing.  Him  you  summon,  and  ask,  with  cheery  confidence,  to 
supply  your  need.  After  an  effort  he  does  understand  what  it  is  that  you  want, 
and  recollects  that  such  things  once  were  articles  of  sale  ;  but  he  assures  you 
that  "  They  don't  make  them  now — they  are  not  worn  ;  they're  quite  out  of  date  ; 
there's  no  demand  for  them."  Who  are  iJiey?  and  is  there  not  a  demand? 
you  demand.  "  They  "  are  they  who  care  only  to  meet  the  need,  and  to  conform 
to  the  fashion  of  the  hour ;  and  although  you  demand,  tlie  shop  is  not  kept  for 
you.  What  is  new  to  you  is  old  to  men  five  years  younger  than  you  are  ;  and,  to 
men  ten  years  younger,  obsolete. 

This  elasticity  of  the  standard  by  which  7ic-iV  is  measured,  is  in  no  respect 
more  worthy  of  consideration  than  in  that  of  language.  Unless  a  man  is  a  mon- 
ster of  pedantry  and  priggishness,  and  indeed  not  then — the  words  and  the 
forms  of  speech  he  uses  are  not  made  or  even  selected  by  himself.  Tlie  first 
condition  of  language,  that  it  shall  be  a  means  of  communication  between  men, 
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forbids  any  near  approach  to  a  vocabulary  or  a  construction  which  is,  even  in 
part,  the  work  or  the  choice  of  any  individual  As  we  get  our  food  and  our 
breath  from  the  earth  and  the  air  around  us,  so  we  get  our  language  from  our 
neighbors — not  the  language  in  which  we  work  out  and  discuss  questions  in 
science,  in  art,  or  in  letters,  but  that  which  serves  the  needs  of  our  daily  life.  A 
little  comes  to  us  from  abroad  ;  but  this  is  mere  spicery,  much  of  which  is 
neither  wholesome  nor  appetizing. 

A  fastidious  precisian  in  language  might  carry  his  nicety  so  far  as  to  leave 
himself  almost  speechless.  A  man  must  speak  the  language  of  his  people  and 
his  time.  As  to  the  first  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  what  is  his  time  ?  Gener- 
ally to-day.  If  A  hears  B  use  a  word  or  a  phrase  to-day  which,  although  it  is 
entirely  new  to  him,  has  a  meaning  that  he  readily  apprehends,  and  that  saves 
trouble,  and  "will  do,"  he  will  use  it  himself,  if  he  has  need,  to-morrow.  And 
so  it  will  go  on  from  mouth  to  mouth,  until  within  a  year  it  may  pervade  a 
neighborhood  ;  and  in  these  days  of  railways  and  much  travelling  five  years  may 
sow  it  broadcast  over  a  whole  country.  The  child  that  was  in  the  cradle  when 
the  new  word  first  was  spoken,  on  going  to  school  finds  it  a  part  of  the  common 
speech.  For  that  child  it  is  not  either  new  or  old  ;  it  simply  is.  And  that  im- 
pression of  its  far-oif,  unknown  origin — for  "  I  am  "  expresses  the  eternal — the 
child  will  carry  through  life,  although  he  may  afterward  learn  that  it  was  new 
when  he  first  heard  it.  But  to  a  man  ten  or  fifteen  years  older,  who  reflects  at 
all  upon  the  language  that  he  uses,  it  will  always  have  upon  it  the  stamp  ot 
newness,  because  it  is  one  of  the  things  of  which  he  remembers  the  beginning. 

Two  sorts  of  men  are  little  apt  to  introduce  new  words  and  forms  of  speech, 
and  slow  to  accept  them.  The  first  and  largest  class  is  composed  of  the  un- 
learned^the  illiterate — who,  whether  mentally  dull  or  bright,  exercise  the  great 
conservative  force  by  which  language  is  perpetuated,  and  who  when  intelligent 
are,  if  not  its  best,  its  most  idiomatic  speakers.  The  second  are  the  highly  ed- 
ucated men  whose  culture  has  not  taken  out  of  them  the  love  of  simplicity,  or 
loosened  their  attachment  to  what  is  homely.  These  are  also  conservators  of 
language  by  instinct  and  natural  taste,  and  no  less  so  from  knowledge.  They  pre- 
fer to  meet  new  needs  by  the  re-arrangement  and  adaptation  of  old  means.  They 
do  not  like  to  put  a  new  patch  on  their  old  garment ;  and  when  an  addition  must  be 
made,  they  take  care  that  it  shall  be  in  keeping  with  that  to  which  it  is  joined, 
and  that  the  junction  shall  be  so  good  that  the  fabric  shall  seem  as  much  as  may 
be  of  one  piece.  Unfortunately  these  two  sorts  of  men  have  had  less  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  the  English  language  during  the  last  half  century,  and 
particularly  in  this  country,  than  they  have  ever  had  upon  any  other  speech  in 
any  other  land.  Therefore  it  is  that  English  has  during  that  period  been  tam- 
pered with,  and  violated,  and  perverted  ;  therefore  there  have  been  forced  into 
it  monstrous,  absurd,  and  pestilent  words  and  phrases — forms  of  speech  which 
although  some  of  them  have  been  in  very  general  use  for  quite  a  generation,  are 
still  neologisms,  that  is  novelties,  none  the  worse  merely  because  they  are  new, 
the  right  of  which  to  be  at  all  is  not  yet  fully  recognized. 

In  bad  eminence,  at  the  head  of  these  intruders  that  to  many  persons  seem 
of  established  respectability,  stands  out  the  form  of  speech  t's  being  done,  which 
about  fifty  years  ago  began  to  affront  the  eye,  torment  the  ear,  and  assault  the 
common  sense  of  the  speakers  of  plain  and  idiomatic  English.  That  it  should 
be  pronounced  a  novelty  will  seem  strange  to  most  of  my  readers  ;  for  we  have 
all  heard  it  from  our  earliest  childhood.  But  so  slow  has  been  its  acceptance 
among  unlettered  people,  so  stoutly  has  it  been  resisted  by  the  lettered,  that  we 
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have  heard  it  under  constant  protest ;  and  it  is  now  almost  as  raw  and  unassimi- 
lated  in  the  language  as  when  it  was  first  uttered. 

Mr.  Marsh  says  of  this  form  of  speech,  that  it  is  "an  awkward  neologism, 
which  neither  convenience,  intelHgibility,  nor  syntactical  congruity  demands,"  and 
that  it  is  the  contrivance  of  some  grammarian.     I  need  hardly  say  to  those  who 
have  gone  tlius  far  with  me  in  my  wanderings  over  the  well-trodden  ways  of  lan- 
guage, that  I  have  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  dispute  his  judgment  that  the 
ignorance  of  grammarians  is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  corruption  of  language. 
And  that  he  is  right  in  his  opinion  that  this  queer  phraseology,  which  he  calls 
"the  continuing  present  of  the  passive  voice,"  and  "the  passive  with  being,''^  did 
not  originate  in  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  person  who  has  fitted  himself  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    But  that  it  is  the  work  of  any  grammarian  is  more  than  doubtful.     Gram- 
marians, with  all  their  faults,  do  not  deform  language  with  fantastic  solecisms,  or 
even  seek  to  enrich  it  with  new  and  startling  verbal  combinations.     They  rather 
resist  novelty,  and  devote  themselves  to  formulating  that  which  use  has  already 
established.     It  can  hardly  be  that  such  an  incongruous  and  ridiculous  form  of 
speech  as  is  being  done  was  contrived  by  a  man  who,  by  any  stretching  of  the 
name,   should  be  included  among  grammarians.      But,    nevertheless,    it    is    a 
worthy  offspring  and  outcome  of  English  grammar  ;  a  fitting  and,  I  may  say,  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  make  our  mother  tongue  order  herself 
by  Latin  rules  and  standards.     Some  precise  and  feeble-minded  soul,  having 
been  taught  that  there  is  a  passive  voice  in  English,  and  that,  for  instance,  build- 
ing is  an  active  participle  and  biiildedox  built  a  passive,  felt  conscientious  scruples 
at  saying  The  house  is  building.     For  what  could  the  house  build  ?     A  house 
cannot  build,  it  must  be  built.    And  yet  (he  went  on) — to  say,  The  house  is  built, 
is  to  say  that  it  is  finished,  that  it  is  "  done  built."     Therefoi-e  we  must  find  some 
form  that  will  be  a  continuing  present  tense  of  this  passive  verb  to  be  built;  and 
he  found  it,  as  he  thought,  in  the  form  is  being  built;  supposing  that,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  present  participle,  expressive  of  continued  existence,  between 
is  and  built,  he  had  modified  the  meaning  both  of  the  former  and  the  latter. 
Others,  like  him,  half  taught  and  badly  taught,  precise  and  fussy,  caught  up  the 
phrase  which  seemed  to  them  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  their  passive  voice,  and 
so  the  infection  spread  over  England,  and  ere  long  into  this  republic.     It  was 
confined,  however,  to  the  condition  of  life  in  which  it  had  its  origin.     The  sim- 
ple-minded common  people  and  those  of  culture  were  alike  protected  against  it 
by  their  attachment  to  the  idiom  of  their  mother  tongue,  with  which  they  felt  it  to 
be  directly  at  variance.    To  this  day,  there  is  not,  in  the  Old  England  or  the  New, 
a  farmer's  boy,  who  has  escaped  the  contamination  of  weekly  papers,  who  would 
not  say.  While  the  new  barn  was  a-building,  unless  some  prim  school  ma'am 
had  taught  him  to  say — was  being  built ;  and,  at  the  other  extreme  of  culture, 
Macaulay  writes,  "  Chelsea  Hospital  was  building,"  "  While  innocent  blood  was 
shedding,"  "  While  the  foulest  judicial  murder  that  had  disgraced  even  those 
times  was  perpetrating."     But  tlie  newspaper  reporters,  and   those  whom   they 
represent,  would  write,  punctiliously — was  being  built,  was  being  shed,  was 
being    perpetrated.       Even    a    "Saturday    Reviewer"    is    permitted    to   write 
"  Look  at  a  mass  of  iron  work  in  process  of  being  cast,"  a  clumsy,  prolix,  irra- 
tional substitute  for,  "  in  process  of  casting,"  or  yet  more  simply,  "  in  casting." 
Thus  Milton  wrote,  "While  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  was  building;"  Boling- 
broke,  "  The  nation  had  cried  out  loudly  against  the  crime  which  it  was  com- 
mitting; "  and  Johnson  wrote  to  Boswell,  "My  'Lives'  arc  reprinting."     The 
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form  is  being  done,  is  being  made,  is  being  built,  lacks  equally  the  support  of 
reason  and  of  authoritative,  usage.  But  if  it  had  the  former,  it  could  do  with- 
out the  latter.     Let  us  see  why  and  how  it  has  not. 

In  tlie  form  is  a-doiiig,  is  a-inaking,  tlie  «  is  a  mere  degraded  form  of  on  or 
in;  as  in  ten  o'clock  0  represents  of  the.  Such  words  as  doing  and  7naking 
are  both  participles  and  verbal  nouns.  When  we  say,  I  am  doing  thus,  I  am 
making  this,  they  are  real  partici])les.  When  we  say,  It  was  long  in  the  doing, 
It  was  slow  in  the  making,  they  are  verbal  nouns.  That  is,  this  distinction  may 
be  made  if  we  choose  to  make  it ;  but  between  the  real  present  participle  and  the 
verbal  noun  there  is  really  no  need  of  any  distinction.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  the 
two  were  distinguished  in  fact  and  in  form  ;  the  participle  ending  in  e7ide,  the 
verbal  noun  in  ung.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  and  by  the  simplifying  process  which 
I  have  before  mentioned,  these  two  terminations  were  blended  in  the  form  ing, 
which  thus  represents  them  both.  Hence  has  arisen  the  difficulty  of  those  pre- 
cise people  who  were  not  content  to  speak  their  mother  tongue  as  they  learned 
it  from  their  mothers,  and  who  undertook  not  only  to  criticise  but  to  take  to 
pieces  and  put  together  in  a  new  shape  something  the  structure  of  which  they 
did  not  understand.  That  they  did  not  understand  it  was  no  fault  of  theirs. 
Their  business  was  not  with  language,  but  with  tinkering,  shoemaking,  tai- 
loring, and  chiefly  trade.  While  they  practised  these  honestly  and  well  they 
were  respectable ;  but  when  they  presumed  to  tinker,  cobble,  patch,  and  chaffer 
about  language,  they  became  ridiculous  and  pestilent.  If,  in  their  trouble  about 
the  active  present  participle,  they  had  looked  into  Ben  Jonson's  Grammar  (for 
he,  like  Milton,  was  scholar  as  well  as  poet,  and  both  were  misled,  very  naturally, 
into  writing  an  English  grammar)  they  would  have  seen  that  he  said  that  "  Be- 
fore the  participle  present,  a,  an,  have  the  force  of  a  gerund  ; "  and  a  gerund, 
they  might  have  learned,  was  a  Latin  verbal  noun  (taking  its  name  from  gero,  I 
bear,  I  carry  on),  used  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  present  infinitive  active, 
under  certain  circumstances.  Jonson  cites,  in  illustration  of  his  law,  this  line 
from  Norton,  "  But  there  is  some  grand  tempest  a-brewing  towards  us,"  which 
they  would  have  done  well  to  consider  before  making  their  improvement ;  for  I 
think  that,  even  now,  one  of  their  sort  would  hesitate  to  look  up  into  a  lowering 
sky  and  say,  There  is  a  storm  being  brewed.  He  would  be  laughed  at  by  any 
sensible  Cape  Cod  fisherman  or  English  Countess.  To  this  day  we  say — every 
man  and  boy  of  us  who  is  not  fitter  for  Bedlam  than  many  who  are  sent  there — 
There  is  a  storm  a-brewing,  as  our  forefathers  have  said  for  centuries.  So,  in 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  (Act  II.,  scene  8),  Shylock  says  to  Jessica: 

I  am  right  loth  to  go : 
There  is  some  ill  a-brewiitg  toward  my  rest ; 
For  I  did  dieam  of  money  bags  to-night. 

The  editor  or  commentator  to  propose  the  new  reading. 

There  is  some  ill  being  brewed  toward  my  rest, 

has  yet  to  appear. 

This  a,  which  represents  itt,  is  said,  by  Mr.  Marsh,  to  have  been  dropped 
(by  writers,  I  suppose  he  means)  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  might  better  not  have  been  dropped  at  all ;  but  it  began  to  disappear  before 
that  time.  Witness  this  passage  in  Cotton's  translation  of  Montaigne's  Essays, 
a  masterpiece  of  idiomatic  English,  which  was  produced  about  the  year  1670: 

A  slave  of  his,  a  vicious  ill-conditioned  fellow,  but  tliat  had  the  precepts  of  philosophy  often  ringing  in 
his  ears,  having,  for  some  offence  of  his,  been  stript,  by  Plutarcli's  command,  whilst  he  was  whippitig  mut- 
tered at  first  that  he  did  not  desei-ve  it,  etc.,  etc. — Book  II.  "  Of  Anger." 

That  the  suppression  of  the  a  is  a  loss  will  be  clear,  from  a  consideration  of 
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this  example.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  phrase  "  whilst  he  was  whipping"  jnight 
be  misunderstood  as  meaning  whi^e  the  he  was  whipping  a  him.  Its  meaning 
is  determined  only  by  the  context.  But  so  is  the  meaning  of  nearly  half  the 
words  in  any  sentence.  If,  however,  Cotton  had  written  "whilst  he  was  a-whip- 
ping,"  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  the  mistaking  of  the  verbal  noun  luhip- 
ping  for  the  present  participle  whipping.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
intimately-related  parts  of  speech  may  be  clearly  exemijlified  by  the  following 
sentence  :  Plutarch  was  whipping  a  slave,  and  while  the  slave  was  a-whipping 
he  told  his  master  that,  in  this  whipping,  he  set  at  naught  his  own  moral  princi- 
ples. Here  no  one  can  fail  to  see  at  once  that  the  first  whipping  is  a  participle, 
and  that  the  last  is  a  noun  ;  and  a  moment's  consideration  will  reveal  to  any  in- 
telligent person  that  the  second  whipping  is  also  not  a  participle  but  a  verbal 
noun.  If  the  a  in  "a-whipping"  were  the  article,  that  would  decide  the  ques- 
tion; for  the  article,  definite  or  indefinite,  can  be  used  only  with  a  substantive. 
This  is  illustrated  even  by  the  phrase  "a  go,"  which  is  sometimes  heard;  for, 
when  a  gentleman  remarks,  Here  is  a  rum  go,  without  meaning  any  allusion 
to  spirituous  liquors,  or  if,  with  such  allusion,  speaks  of  a  go  of  gin,  the  anguish 
that  he  inflicts  upon  the  well-regulated  grammatical  mind  is  caused  merely 
by  his  placing  the  first  person  present  indicative  of  the  verb  to  go  in  the 
relation  in  which  it  can  be  properly  parsed  only  as  a  noun.  But  the  a  in 
the  phrases  While  the  slave  was  a-whipping.  While  the  house  was  a-buiid- 
ing,  While  the  thing  was  a-doing,  is  not  the  article,  as  I  have  said  before, 
but  a  mere  corruption  of  /;/,  or  perhaps,  of  c;/,  the  change  of  which  to  a  was 
caused  clearly  by  that  lazy  carelessness  of  speech  that  tends  so  much  to  the 
phonetic  degradation  of  language.  Either  on  or  ///,  however,  determine  the 
substantive  character  of  the  words  to  which  they  apply.  As,  for  example,  if  the 
gentleman  just  referred  to  speaks  of  "going  on  a  bust,"  the  preposition  no  less 
than  the  article  shows  that  he  is  so  reprobate,  so  lost  to  Murray  and  to  Moon 
as  to  treat  the  verb  btirst  as  if  it  were  a  noun  ;  and  his  omission  of  the  r  from  the 
perverted  word  is  not  only  a  striking  instance  of  the  addition  of  insult  to  injury, 
but  a  warning  example  of  the  phonetic  degradation  of  language — and  of  man. 

To  illustrate  this  point  further  :  Can  there  be  hesitation  on  the  part  of  any 
reader  as  to  the  nature  of  the  words  in  ing  in  the  following  sentence  :  The  Chi- 
nese have  difficulty  in  making  a  barrel  ;  for,  while  the  barrel  is  a-making,  they 
put  in  a  man  to  hold  up  the  head,  and  the  difficulty  is  in  the  getting  of  him  out. 
In  every  instance  here  the  word  in  ing  has  a  manifestly  substantive  character. 
Nor  is  that  character  in  any  way  affected  by  the  elision  of  the  articles  and  of  a 
preposition  in  tlie  last  two  instances,  so  that  we  read.  While  the  barrel  is  mak- 
ing, and.  In  getting  him  out.  The  nature  of  this  noun  of  action,  and  of  the 
simple,  strong  construction  which  it  admits,  is  finely  shown  in  this  pregnant  pas- 
sage from  Hobbes  ("  De  Corpore  Politico,"  Part  11..  chap.  2.): 

In  the  making  of  a  Democracy  there  passeth  no  covenant  between  the  sovereign  and  any  subject ;  for, 
while  the  Democracy  is  a-making,  there  is  no  sovereign  with  whom  to  contract. 

Here  the  word  making  is,  in  both  instances,  the  same  part  of  speech,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  same  idea,  and  in  the  same  relation  ;  and  the  writer  who  would 
change  the  latter  to  While  the  democracy  is  being  7/iade,  must  also,  that  his  lan- 
guage may  not  be  at  variance  with  itself  in  one  sentence,  change  the  former,  and 
read.  In  the  being  made  of  a  democracy,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing.  In  a  democ- 
racy's being  made. 

When  tlie  form  is  being  done  was  first  used,  and  by  wliom,  would  he  an  inter- 
esting subject  of  inquiry  to  a  man  whose  time  and  attention  were  not  taken  up 
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by  something  of  more  importance.  Wliat  sort  of  creature  was  he?  what  was  his 
way  of  thinkins^?  how  was  he  led  to  the  perpetration  of  tliis  deed?  These 
questions  are  not  beyond  the  reacli  of  research  and  criticism  ;  hut  they  will 
hardly  be  determined  sooner  than  what  song  the  Sirens  sang  or  which  way  the 
Tower  of  Siloam  fell.  The  earliest  example  that  I  have  remarked  of  the  usage 
in  question  is  in  "The  Life  of  a  Looking-Glass,"  an  allegorical  essay  by  a  Miss 
Jane  Taylor,  pious  and  didactic  writer  for  young  people,  "authoress  of  relig- 
ious juveniles,"  as  our  publishers  say,  who  was  a  contributor  to  a  London  maga- 
zine, under  the  signature  of  O.  O.,  between  the  years  1816  and  1822.  She  makes 
her  looking-glass  say,  "  At  last,  after  many,  to  me,  unintelligible  movements,  I 
found,  to  my  great  joy,  that  my  prison  was  being  unbarred." 

This  instance,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  the  earliest  known  to  me  ;  but  Miss 
Taylor  was  hardly  the  introducer  of  this  phraseology,  which  although  at  least 
half  a  century  old,  is  still  pronounced  a  novelty  as  well  as  a  nuisance.  It  made 
no  little  stir  when  it  was  first  brought  here,  and  it  was  adopted  at  once  by  many 
people — of  course  those  who  wished  to  be  elegant.  I  have  heard  of  an  instance 
of  its  use  after  it  had  become  in  vogue  among  such  people,  which  illustrates  one 
of  the  objections  to  which  it  is  obnoxious — that  it  represents  an  act  as  going  on 
{being)  and  as  completed  {done)  at  the  same  time.  A  gentleman  called  early  in 
the  evening  upon  the  ladies  at  a  house  where  he  was  intimate.  The  door  was 
opened  by  a  negress  ;  a  bright,  pompous  wench,  in  one  of  the  Madras  kerchief 
headdresses  commonly  worn  at  that  time  by  such  women.  She  needed  not  to 
wait  for  his  inquiry  for  the  ladies,  but  welcomed  him  at  once  ;  for  he  was  a  favor- 
ite, "Good  evenin',  sar !  Walk  in,  sar.  De  ladies  bein'  done  gone  to  de  up- 
roar." "Gone  to  the  opera!  Thank  you,  I  won't  come  in.  I'll  see  them 
there."  "No,  sar,  I  didn'  say  dey  done  gone  to  de  uproar,  but,"  with  a  slight 
toss  of  the  Madras  kerchief  and  a  smile  of  superior  intelligence,  "dey  behr  done 
gone  Walk  in,  sar.  Ole  missus  in  de  parlor ;  young  missus  be  down  stairs 
d'recly."  My  grandmother  told  me  that  story,  which  she  heard  from  the  gen- 
tleman himself,  in  my  boyhood,  neither  of  us  thinking  that  it  would  be  thus  used 
to  expose  the  absurd  affectation  in  speech  at  which  she  laughed.  From  the  ne- 
gress's  point  of  view — that  is,  the  "done  gone"  point,  she  was  as  right  in  her 
"bein'  done  gone"  as  those  whose  folly  she  aped  were  in  their  "is  being  done," 
and  "is  being  built."  To  her,  done  gone  expressed  a  going  that  was  finished,  a 
completed  going.  But  the  ladies  were  in  process  of  going,  as  the  "  Saturday  Re- 
viewer" might  say;  not  going  or  "gwine  ;"  that  would  have  expressed  an  act 
too  much  in  the  future  according  to  the  new  light  she  had  seen  cast  upon  lan- 
guage ;  and  so  she  boldly  dashed  at  her  continuing  present  of  a  completed  action 
— "bein'  done  gone."  She  was  more  nearly  right  in  her  practice  than  some 
learned  linguists  are  in  their  theory.  For  the  phrase  under  consideration  is  not 
a  continuing  present  of  the  passive  voice.  The  participles  done,  built,  etc.,  are 
not  passive,  but  merely  perfect  participles,  as  we  have  seen  before  ;  and  being  is 
merely  a  present  participle.  The  union  of  the  two,  therefore,  cannot  express  an 
existing  and  continuing  passivity,  but  merely  brings  preposterously  together  the 
ideas  of  the  present  and  the  past.  And,  by  the  way,  the  combination  of  do  and 
go  by  the  mean  whites  and  the  negroes  of  tiie  South,  chiefly  in  the  forms  done 
gane  and  gone  done,  is  not  wholly  illogical  and  absurd  ;  nor  is  it  without  some- 
thing like  respectable  precedent  in  English  literature.  Witness  these  passages 
from  Chaucer : 

That  ye  unto  your  soniie  as  trev/ly 

Done  her  heen  wedded  at  your  home  coming ; 

This  is  the  final  end  of  all  this  thing. 

— Legend  of  Good  Women,  1.  2,096. 
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And  I  woU  geve  him  all  that  fals 
To  his  chamber  and  to  his  hals  ; 
I  wall  do  paint  with  pure  gold 
And  tapite  hem  full  manifold. 


-The  Duchess,  L  257. 


Bid  him  creepe  into  the  body 

And  do  it  gotte  to  Alcione, 

The  queene,  there  she  lieth  alone. 

— Ibid.,  1.  146. 

And  indeed  the  Southern  provincial  use  of  do  and  go  is  capable  of  formulation 
into  tenses,  which,  if  it  were  not  for  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  other  usage — in  the 
present  delicate  condition  of  the  country,  I  will  not  say  better — might  claim  the 
attention  and  even  the  adhesion  of  people  like  those  who  adopt  is  being  done — 
who  shun  an  idiom  as  they  would  be  thought  to  shun  a  sin,  and  who  must  be 
correct  or  die.     For  example  : 

INDICATIVE   MOOD. 


Singular. 

1.  I  done, 

2.  Yer  done, 

3.  He  done, 

1.  I  gone  done, 

2.  Yer  gone  done, 

3.  He  gone  done, 

1.  I  done  gone  done, 

2.  Yer  done  gone  done, 

3.  He  done  gone  done, 


PRESENT  AND  IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

PiuraL 

1.  We  uns  done, 

2.  You  uns  done, 

3.  They  uns  done. 


PERFECT. 


PLUPERFECT. 


1.  We  uns  gone  done, 

2.  You  uns  gone  done, 

3.  They  uns  gone  done, 

1.  We  uns  done  gone  done, 

2.  You  uns  done  gone  done, 

3.  They  uns  done  gone  done. 


1.  I  g^vine  done, 

2.  Yer  gwine  done, 

3.  He  g\vine  done, 

1.  I  gwine  gone  done, 

2.  Yer  gwine  gone  done, 

3.  He  gwine  gone  done. 


FUTURE   PERFECT. 


1.  We  uns  g"wine  done, 

2.  You  uns  gwine  done, 

3.  They  uns  g^vine  done. 

1.  We  uns  g\vine  gone  done, 

2.  You  uns  gwine  gone  done, 

3.  They  uns  gwine  gone  done. 


Ctsiera  desunt. 

Here  I  submit  is  as  regular  and  symmetrical  a  form  of  conjugation  as  can  be 
found  in  any  English  grammar.  In  some  respects  it  is  more  "grammatical."' 
For  instance,  the  ambiguity  of  the  singular  t'f«  and  the  plural  r^/c  is  obviated 
by  the  use  of  ver  for  tlie  second  person  singular,  and  you  uns  for  the  same  per- 
son plural.  Of  these  two  persons  on  this  system  there  can  be  no  confusion.  / 
gwine  gone  done  is  as  reasonable  a  part  of  the  verb  to  do  as  I  shall  or  will  have 
done;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  the  spirit  of  Chaucer,  knocking  his  notions  out  through 
the  best  medium  in  town — that  he  will  do  which  is,  on  Pope's  authority,  no  un- 
warrantable assumption  either  on  my  part,  or  that  of  the  mediums  ;  for  does  not 
he  of  Twickenham  tell  us  that 

Rapped  into  future  tiinc,  the  bard  begun  ? 

' — I  will  leave  it  to  Chaucer,  then,  to  say  whether  ^zczV/^  done  (he  won't  mind  the 
spelling  or  a  slight  mispronunciation  of  the  first  participle)  is  not  every  whit  as 
good  English  as  is  being  done. 

But  the  full  absurdity  of  this  phrase  has  not  yet  been  pointed  out.  Indeed, 
the  essence  of  its  nonsense  seems  not  to  have  been  discovered  ;  at  least  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  pointed  out.  The  ob- 
jection made  to  it  is  that  it  unites  a  present  with  a  perfect  participle.     But  this 
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combination  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and,  of  itself,  is  quite  unobjectionable. 
For  instance,  "He,  being  forciuarned  oi  ih&  danger,  fled."  And  there  is  a  com- 
bination of  tlie  same  participles  which  seems  yet  nearer  in  meaning  to  the  one 
under  consideration.  A  lady  will  say  to  her  servant,  Why  can't  you  set  the  table 
thus,  or  so,  without  being  told  every  morning?  This  is  good  sense  and  good 
English.  In  Cotton's  translation  of  Montaigne's  "Apology  for  Raimond  de 
Sebonde  "  is  this  passage,  which  contains  a  like  construction  :  "  There  is  more 
understanding  required  in  the  teaching  of  others  than  in  being  faughiy  Here 
we  have  also  sense  and  English  ;  and  this  being  admitted  it  will  seem  to  some 
persons  a  full  justification  of  tlic  phrase,  "while  the  boy  is  being  taught."  It  is 
not  so,  however.  Florio,  writing  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  Cotton,  trans- 
lates the  same  passage  thus  :  "  More  discourse  is  required  to  teach  others  than 
to  be  taught,"  using  the  infinitive  in  both  parts  of  the  sentence.  The  relation 
between  the  infinitive  and  the  verbal  noun  is  so  close  that  the  latter  may  almost 
always  be  used  for  the  former,  although  the  former  may  not  for  the  latter.  Mon- 
taigne used  the  verbal  noun  in  both  instances.  His  sentence  has  merely  an  eli- 
sion of  the  article  before  the  last  verbal  noun,  and  in  full  is,  "  There  is  more 
understanding  required  in  the  teaching  of  others  than  in  the  being  taught." 
This  elision  is  common,  and  appears  in  the  lady's  question  to  her  servant,  which 
in  full  is.  Why  cannot  you  set  the  table  thus  without — what  ?  some  thi/ig — with- 
out t/ie  being  told  ? 

What  then  is  the  fatal  absurdity  in  this  phrase,  which  has  been  so  long  and 
so  widely  used  that,  to  some  people,  it  seems  an  old  growth  of  the  language, 
while  it  is  in  fact  yet  a  mere  transplanted  sucker,  without  life  and  without  root  .'' 
It  is  in  the  combination  of  is  witli  being;  in  the  making  of  the  verb  to  be  a  sup- 
plement, or,  in  grammarian's  phrase,  an  auxiliary  to  itself — an  absurdity  so  pal- 
pable, so  monstrous,  so  ridiculous  that  it  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be 
scouted.  To  be — called  by  Latin  grammarians  the  substantive  verb — expresses 
mere  existence  or  afiirination.  It  predicates  of  its  subject  either  simple  absolute 
existence  or  whatever  attribute  follows  it.  To  be  and  to  exist  are  perfect  syno- 
nymes,  or  more  nearly  perfect,  perhaps,  than  any  two  verbs  in  the  linguage.  In 
some  of  their  meanings  there  is  a  shade  of  difference,  but  in  others  there  is 
none  whatever  ;  and  the  latter  are  those  which  serve  our  present  purpose.  When 
we  say,  He  being  forewarned  of  danger  fled,  we  say.  He  existing  forewarned  of 
danger  fled.  When  we  say  that  a  thing  is  done,  we  say  that  it  exists  done. 
When  we  say,  That  being  done  I  shall  be  satisfied,  we  say  That  existing  done 
I  shall  be  satisfied.  Is  being  a.ine  is  simply  exists  existing  done.  To  say, 
therefore,  that  a  thing  is  being  done  is  not  only  to  say  (in  respect  of  the  last 
two  participles)  that  a  process  is  going  on  and  is  finished,  at  the  same  time,  but 
(in  respect  of  the  whole  phrase)  that  it  exists  existing  finished  ;  which  is  no 
more  or  other  than  to  say  that  it  exists  finished,  is  finished,  is  done  ;  which  is 
exactly  what  those  who  use  the  phrase  do  not  mean.  It  means  tliis  if  it  means 
anything  ;  but  in  fact  it  means  nothing,  and  is  the  most  incongruous  combina- 
tion of  words  and  ideas  that  ever  attained  respectable  usage  in  any  civilized  lan- 
guage. 

This  absurdity  has  been  hidden  by  the  irregularity  of  the  verb  to  he.,  which 
gives  us  such  dissimilar  forms  as  is  for  the  present  tense,  ivas  for  the  past,  and 
being  for  the  present  participle.  It  seems  as  if  in  is  being  there  were  two  verbs. 
We  may  be  sure  that  if  the  present  participle  oi  to  be  were  formed  like  that  oi  to 
lo~i'c  {loving)  we  should  never  have  heard  the  phrases  bes  being  done  or  is  ising 
done,  bes  being  built  or  is  ising  built.     This  nonsense  is  hidden  from  the  eye  and 
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deadened  to  the  ear  by  the  dissimilarity  in  form  of  is  and  being.  We  may 
rightly  use  to  have  as  a  complement  to  itself,  and  say  have  had,  or  even  JiaA 
had,  because  we  can  have  having,  possess  possession.  But  we  cannot  be  being, 
exist  existence.  To  be  being  is  merely  to  be  ;  nothing  more  or  less.  //  is  be- 
ing is  simply  equal  to  it  is. 

What  then  shall  we  do  ?  Sliall  we  say,  While  the  boy  was  whipping,  the 
room  was  sweeping,  the  dinner  was  eating,  the  cow  was  milking,  the  meat  is 
cooking  ?  Yes  :  why  not  ?  Why  not,  as  well  as,  The  bell  is  tolling,  the  grain  is 
ripening,  the  bread  is  baking  ?  Could  there  be  a  more  absurd  affectation  than 
to  say,  instead  of  The  tea  has  been  drawing  five  minutes,  The  tea  has  been  be- 
ing drawn  five  minutes  ?  L'een  being — is  that  sense  or  English  ? — except  to 
children  who  say  that  they  have  been  being  naughty,  thereby  saying  only  that 
they  have  been  naughty.  Yet  the  tea  draws  nothing,  it  is  drawn  ;  the  bread 
bakes  nothing,  it  is  baked  ;  the  grain  ripens  nothing,  it  is  ripened.  But  when 
we  say  that  The  tea  is  drawing,  we  do  not  say  that  it  is  an  agent  drawing  any- 
thing, but  that  it  is  itself  in  drawing.  And  so  with  regard  to  all  the  other  ex- 
amples given,  and  all  possible  examples.  In  Goldsmith's  "  Citizen  of  the  World," 
(Letter  xxr.)  is  the  following  passage,  descriptive  of  a  play. 

"  The  fifth  act  began,  and  a  busy  piece  it  was  ;  scenes  shifting,  trumpets 
sounding,  drums  beating,  mobs  hallooing,  carpets  spreading,  guards  bustling 
from  one  door  to  the  other ;  gods,  demons,  daggers,  rags,  and  ratsbane." 

Read  the  second  clause  of  the  sentence  according  to  the  formula  is  being 
done.  "  Scenes  being  shifted,  trumpets  being  sounded,  drums  being  beaten, 
mobs  hallooing,  carpets  being  spread,"  and  so  forth.  The  very  life  is  taken 
out  of  it.  No  longer  a  busy  piece,  it  drags  its  wounded  and  halting  body  along, 
and  dies  before  it  gets  to  rags  and  ratsbane. 

If  precise  affectation  can  impose  upon  us  such  a  phrase  as  is  being  dotte  for 
is  doing,  it  must  needs  drive  all  idioms  kindred  to  the  latter  from  the  language. 
Our  walking  sticks,  our  fishing  rods,  and  our  fasting  days,  because  they  cannot 
walk  or  fish  or  fast,  must  be  changed  into  to-be-walked-with  sticks,  to-be- 
fished-with  rods,  and  to-be- fasted-on  days  ;  and  our  church-going  bells  must  be- 
come for-to-church-go  bells,  because  they  are  not  the  belles  that  go  to  church. 
Such  ruin  comes  of  laying  presumptuous  hands  upon  idioms,  those  sacred  mys- 
teries of  language. 

Richard  Graxt  White. 


SUSAN    FIELDING. 

By  Mrs.  Edwards, 
Author  of  "Archie  Lovell,"  "Steven  Lawrence,  Yeoman,"  etc. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Portia  Ffrench  was  charming  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
Either  that  passionate  old  love-music  had  really  subdued  her,  or  she  felt,  for  the 
first  time  since  tlieir  acquaintance  began,  the  possibility  of  George  Blake  wav- 
ering in  his  fealty.  She  did  not  want  cards,  did  not  want  to  chatter  town  scan- 
dal with  her  cousin.'  Real  animation  lit  up  the  finer  beauty  of  her  rich,  deep- 
tinted  face  ;  real  feeling,  gay  and  pensive  by  turns,  was  in  her  voice.  Even 
Teddy  Josselin — the  least  impressionable  of  men — went  away  with  a  vague  idea 
in  his  mind  that  he  must  be  much  more  in  love  than  he  had  hitherto  suspect- 
ed ;  while  George  Blake — no,  of  George  Blake's  state  of  feeling  I  need  not 
speak  ! 

"Thank  Heaven,  we  are  alone  at  last!"  cried  Portia,  the  moment  the  two 
young  men  had  taken  their  leave.  "  How  mortally  tn-ed  I  am— don't  go  to  bed, 
dear  Aunt  Jem,  sit  down  here  and  talk  to  me  a  little — what  a  fearfully  tiring  crea- 
ture a  clever  man  in  love  is  !  " 

Sleep  had  been  weigliing  heavily  on  Miss  Jemima's  eyelids  for  a  good  hour 
or  more  past,  but  she  seated  lierself  obediently,  at  Portia's  bidding,  just  as  in  by- 
gone years  she  had  been  wont  to  seat  herself  by  inconsistent  babies  who  chose 
to  keep  vigil  at  midnight,  or  as  she  would  do  now  at  her  brother's  bedside,  when- 
ever old  Colonel  Ffrench,  additionally  fractious  under  an  attack  of  gout,  would 
take  it  into  his  head  that  he  needed  "  watcliing." 

"You  ought  to  say,  how  tiring  two  men  in  love  are,  Portia.  It  seems  to  me 
Mr.  Blake  is  quite  as  lover-like  as  your  cousin. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  Mr.  Blake.  Did  1  not  say  how  wearying  a  clever  man 
was  in  a  certain  state  .''  Teddy  never  tires  me,  now  I  am  accustomed  to  him, 
but  George  Blake  !  (I  confess  I  am  weak  enough  to  be  pleased  by  his  atten- 
tion, just  because  it  shows  I  am  not  so  frivolous  as  you  have  all  called  me)  but 
for  any  pleasure  his  conversation  gives  me — -oh  dear,  how  I  sliall  pity  tlie  woman 
that  young  man  marries  !  "     Portia  yawned  prophetically. 

"  Mr.  Blake  seems  to  me  a  young  man  of  great  ability,  and  wliat  is  more,  of 
very  excellent  feeling,"  said  Miss  Jemima.  "  I  don't  judge  him  by  his  novel — 
indeed,  except  the  death-bed  scene.  I  thought  it  all  rather  foolish — but  by  his 
manner.  How  prettily  he  behaved  to  Susan  Fielding.  Few  young  men  now-a- 
days,  if  Teddy  Josselin  is  a  sample  of  them,  would  have  turned  out  in  the  rain 
as  he  did,  to  take  that  poor  child  home.  The  man  who  is  kind  to  a  plain  litlle 
girl  like  Susan,  or  to  an  old  woman  like  me,  is  the  man  with  the  real  stuff  ia 
him,  Portia,  depend  upon  it." 

"  Well,  then  the  real  stuff  bores  me,"  said  Portia.  "I'm  not  a  plain  little 
girl,  I'm  not  an  old  lady  like  you — I  often  wish  I  were  you.  Aunt  Jem  !  I  like 
people  who  never  require  me  to  think,  like  Teddy.  I  could  talk  to  Ted  for  a 
year  with  less  exertion  than  that  last  hour  of  Mr.  George  Blake's  society  has 
cost  me." 
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•'Then  why  ask  him  here  at  all,  Portia  ?  You  insist  upon  having  him  invited  : 
when  he  is  here  you  encourage  him — yes,  child,  I've  not  had  much  experience 
in  such  matters  myself,  but  I  have  watched  you  since  you  vv^ere  seventeen — " 

'•  Four  years,"  interrupted  Portia.     "  How  old  I  am — how  old  I  feel !  " 

"  And  I  know  very  well  it  is  your  pleasure  that  George  Blake  should  not  go. 
Now,  Portia,  as  you  have  chosen  the  subject,"  Miss  Jemima  drew  herself  very 
ui)right,  indeed,  as  she  said  this,  "let  me  put  one  question  to  you.  Do  you 
think,  engaged  as  you  are  to  your  cousin,  tliat  your  conduct  to  his  friend  is  hon- 
orable ?  " 

"I  am  a  Dysart,  Aunt  Jem,"  said  Portia,  coolly.  "Has  a  Dysart  a  con- 
science ?  Teddy  is  not  jealous,  Mr.  Blake  seems  to  like  coming  here  to  dinner 
—he  has  an  excellent  appetite,  still,  by  the  way  !     Who  is  hurt  ?  " 

''Yourself,  child.  If  you  cared  for  Blake's  society  I  could  find  an  excuse  for 
you,  but  you  do  not.  You  have  just  confessed  as  much,  and  yet  you  like  to 
have  him  forever  dangling  after  you — you,  who  in  a  few  weeks  will  be  another 
man's  wife  !  In  my  young  days  we  called  such  conduct  by  harsh  names,  I  can 
tell  you." 

The  girl  stole  her  hand  into  Miss  Jemima's  ;  not  a  usual  action  with  her,  for 
Portia's  was  the  least  caressing,  the  least  demonstrative  of  natures.  "In  your 
young  days,  depend  upon  it,  human  nature  was  just  as  bad  and  just  as  good  as 
it  is  now,"  she  remarked.  "There  were  people  like  you,  generous,  unselfish 
souls  who  always  acted  right,  because  they  couldn't  help  it,  and  people  like  me 
who  thought  of  nothing  but  themselves  and  their  own  vanity — and  they  couldn't 
help  it !  and  young  men,  like  George  Blake,  who  ran  about  foiling  hopelessly  in 
love  with  every  one  they  oughtn't,  for  the  same  admirable  reason  !  Aunt  Jemi- 
ma," after  a  pause,  "  I've  often  thought  of  late  that  I  should  like  to  know  why 
I,  Portia  Ffrench,  am  what  I  am.  As  we  are  not  going  to  bed,  and  as  we  have 
riothing  better  than  Air.  George  Blake  to  talk  about,  suppose  you  help  me  a  lit- 
tle in  my  speculation.     What  sort  of  woman  was  my  mother  ?" 

"Your  mother  ?— Portia,  the  past  is  past,"  cried  Miss  Jemima,  hastily. 
"What  has  put  this  into  your  head  to-night?  Your  mother  is  in  her  grave. 
Let  her  faults  rest  with  her."  Old  Miss  Jemima  rested  the  palms  of  her  hands 
•down  on  her  knees,  looked  up  austerely  at  the  ceiling,  and  pronounced  the  word 
"faults"  w^th  emphasis. 

"And  I  am  living,"  said  Portia,  quietly  ;  "living,  and  wearying  myself,  and 
running  after  excitement  that  I  can  never  reach,  because  I  have  her  nature  in 
me,  I  suppose.  I'm  a  Dysart,  as  you  so  often  say.  I  could  no  more  be  like 
jDU,  Aunt  Jem,  than  I  could  be  like  that  small  child  next  door,  with  her  odd 
face  and  passionate  voice  and  jog-trot  commonplace  nature.  It  all  came  upon 
me  as  I  watched  Susan  singing  here  an  hour  ago.  I've  often  thought  before 
when  I  have  listened  to  her  and  you  talk — the  interminable  talk  about  that 
horrid  old  bookseller,  the  interminable  grief  at  leaving  Addison  Lodge  and  sell- 
ing the  dear  old  cups  and  saucers — I  say,  I  have  often  thought  before,  that 
Susan  Fielding  and  I  could  not,  in  reality,  belong  to  the  same  species,  and  to- 
night I  felt  sure  of  it.  I've  much  greater  capacity  for  enjoyment,  one  would  say, 
than  she.  1  want  change,  excitement.  I  want  money.  I  want  a  thousand 
things  just  as  1  want  air  ;  and  .Susan  could  live  contentedly  in  the  damp  shades 
of  Addison  Lodge  (pity  George  Blake  does  not  marry  her  !)  and  make  shirts 
and  puddings  and  mend  children's  socks  forever.  And  yet — Aunt  Jem,"  the 
beautiful  face  saddened,  "  there's  something  in  that  girl  I  haven't  got,  shall 
never  have  !  Her  jog-trot  little  nature,  such  as  it  is,  is  complete.  I  ani  in- 
complete." 
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"Most  people  would  not  say  so,"  answered  Miss  Jemima,  who,  severity 
itself  in  her  own  judgments,  could  never  listen  to  any  censure  of  Portia,  even 
from  Portia's  lijjs.  "  What  additional  gift  do  you  want  to  possess  ?  A  voice 
like  Susan's?  It  would  be  the  worst  thing  you  could  have,  with  your  disposi- 
tion. I  knew  a  very  beautiful  young  woman,  once,  with  just  that  kind  of  sweet 
piercing  voice,  a  niece  of  Colonel  Harding  of  the  Engineers,  and  she  turned 
out  shockingly — after  her  marriage,  too — and  every  one  attributed  it  to  her 
voice.  I  think  I  heard  she  went  on  the  stage  eventually,  but  I'm  not  certain. 
No  talent  for  leading  people  astray  like  music!"  Miss  Jemima's  generaliza- 
tions were  somewiiat  broad,  as  you  perceive ;  her  deductions  from  actual  per- 
sonal observation  unhesitating. 

"I  don't  envy  Susan  her  voice,"  said  Portia.  "Yes,  I  do;  I  envv  every 
gift  under  the  sun  ;  but  it  is  not  of  my  want  of  voice  that  I  am  thinking  when  I 
say  I  am  incomplete.  I  want  what  she,  like  all  commonplace  people,  has  in 
perfection — the  gift  of  taking  an  interest  in  her  own  life  !  I  looked  at  her  face 
as  she  sang;  her  color  coming  and  going,  her  great  eyes  afire  ;  and  I  saw  tliat 
she  enjoyed  her  singing  as  she  enjoyed  seventeen  years  of  father-Vvorship  in 
Addison  Lodge,  and  one  day  will  enjoy  darning  socks  and  baby-worship  else- 
where. Why  is  life  a  weight  to  me.  Aunt  Jem — a  weight  I  am  always  trying 
to  put  away  from  me  and  cannot .''  What  kind  of  human  beings  were  Harry 
Ffrench  and  Lady  Portia  Ffrench,  his  wife  }  1  am  one-and-twenty,  I  am  better- 
looking  than  ninety-nine  women  out  of  a  hundred,  I  am  going  to  be  married,  if 
grandmamma  will  give  us  anything  to  live  upon,  (did  Ted  give  you  her  message, 
by  the  bye  1  You  are  to  lunch  in  Eaton  square  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
talk  about  settlements.)  Yet  every  morning  Avhen  I  wake  I  feel  how  bitter  the 
taste  of  a  new  day  is  in  my  mouth  !  What  were  the  people  like  who  be- 
queathed this  charming  inheritance,  this  incapacity  for  life,  to  me  .''  " 

Miss  Jemima  looked,  as  she  felt,  thoroughly  taken  aback.  ,  Portia — indolent, 
self-contained,  self-satisfied  Portia — breaking  out  with  a  confession  like  this  ! 

"  You  have  had  an  excellent  education — the  best  masters,  I  am  sure,  in  every- 
thing.    You  know  French  and  German —  " 

"Music,  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  perspective;  the  whole  art  of  polite  in- 
sincerity, and  every  game  that  can  be  pla3-ed  on  the  cards  !  Aunt  Jem,  dear,  do 
you  think  education,  as  begun  by  the  Miss  Davenports,  and  finished  by  Grand- 
mamma Erroll,  is  what  is  wanted  to  make  one  enjoy  life  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  else  it  is  for,"  said  good  Miss  Jemima.  "  We 
paid  forty  pounds  a  quarter,  without  masters,  the  last  five  years  you  were  at  the 
Miss  Davenports',  at  Fulham — " 

"And  you  think  that  any  of  that  fiddle-faddle,  that  outside  layer  of  accom- 
plishments, changed  me,  Portia  Ffrench,  any  more  than  it  changed  the  shape  of 
my  nose  or  the  color  of  my  hair  ?  I  was  restless  and  dissatisfied  when  I  was 
little.     That's  what  made  me  so  wicked." 

"Ah,  wicked,  indeed!"  groaned  Miss  Jemima,  as  she  thought  of  Portias 
childhood. 

"  I  am  the  same  now.  I  can  help  it  no  more  than  the  black  kitten  can  help 
not  being  tortoiseshell.  From  papa,  I  know.  I  must  inherit  my  looks."  She 
turned  and  glanced  at  herself  in  the  different  mirrors  around  the  room.  "  PVom 
the  Ffrench  side  of  the  house,  probablv,  1  get  my  little  taste  for  extravagance 
and  card-playing,  also  my  fashion  of  carrying  my  pauper  head  so  well  aloft. 
But  th^  unseen  part — the  weight,  the  weariness — is  that  a  Ffrench  inheritance, 
too,  or  am  I  merely  the  kind  of  woman  mv  mother  was  ?" 
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"  God  forbid  !  "  cried  Miss  Jemima,  hastily.  "  Portia,  it  cuts  me  to  tlie  lieart 
to  hear  you  talk  like  this.     The  pa.st  is  dead.    All  that  concerns  you  is  the  future." 

"Which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  past,"  said  Portia.  "Does  yesterday  be- 
long less  to  this  week  than  to-morrow  will  ?  I  ask  you  to  sit  up  for  half  an  hour 
and  talk  to  me  about  papa  and  mamma — do  you  refuse .''  Harry  Ffrench,  hand- 
some, spendthrift,  ruined  Harry  Ffrench,  died  by  his  own  hand,  and  his  wife, 
Lady  Portia,  married  again,  and  lived  till  1  was  twelve  years  old  ;  and  I  was 
never  allowed  to  see  her  from  the  day  I  came  to  Halfont.  There  is  the  outline 
of  the  storv.  Now  fill  in  the  details.  I  ask  Lady  Portia's  mother,  and  she 
yawns  and  answers,  '  another  day  ; '  I  ask  Harry  Ffrench's  father,  and  he  says 
his  feelings  are  too  much  for  him — grandpapa's  feelings  too  much  for  him  ! — that 
even  yet  he  cannot  bear  to  speak  of  his  Harry's  loss.  Did  grandpapa  ever  really 
love  any  human  creature  as  much  as  all  that,  I  wonder  ?" 

Miss  Jemima's  hands  clasped  each  other  tighter  ;  her  lips  twitched  a  little. 
"Your  grandfather  never  understood  poor  Harry,  or,  indeed,  any  of  his  children, 
Portia.  He  was  fond  of  them,  of  course  ;  but  he  never  understood  them.  When 
they  were  young  and  he  used  to  come  near  them  so  seldom — they  had  the  scar- 
latina once  and  Lucy  and  Dick  were  in  danger  ;  but  'twas  Goodwood  races,  and 
he  never  saw  them  for  a  week — -when  they  were  in  the  nursery,  and  their  father's 
affection  for  them  seemed  so  cold,  I  always  thought  it  was  because  they  were  in 
the  nursery.  A  man  like  Richard  could  not  be  expected  to  feel  anxious  about 
babies  and  babies'  ailments.  When  they  grew  older,  grew  to  be  companions  to 
him — he  would  love  them  better.  And  then,  when  they  began  to  grow  up.  when 
the  boys  left  school  and,  one  by  one,  went  into  the  world,  and — and  settled  to 
nothing,  things  became  wor^e.  They  were  fine-natured  boys,  every  one  of  them  ; 
not  a  fault  in  their  characters,  but  that  they  were  slow  at  learning  the  value  of 
money  or  the  necessity  for  work  ;  but  Richard  never  understood  them.  My 
poor  lads  !   Richard  never  understood  them." 

"Except  Harry.  Grandpapa's  emotions  overpower  him  still  at  the  mention 
of  my  father's  death.     Surely,  he  must  have  understood  him  while  he  lived  ?" 

Miss  Jemima  was  silent.  "  Portia,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  it  seems  you  mean  to 
insist  upon  my  speaking  of  old  days,  of  old  sorrows,  to-night.  Very  well ;  I 
will  speak.  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Perhaps  you  are  old  enough  to  liear  what 
manner  of  marriage  your  father's  was,  the  more  now  that  you  will  so  soon  be  a 
wife  yourself  But  remember,  child,  I  have  not  the  art  that  Richard  has,  of 
making  unpleasant  things  sound  jileasant.  What  I  feel  1  say,  and  Hairy  was 
my  favorite  boy.  I  loved  all  Richard's  children  well,  but  Harry  best ;  and  I 
never  loved  his  wife.  I  saw  her  twice,  and  it  was  enougli.  I  could  not  love  her. 
Even  now  I  don't  think  1  can  speak  of  Lady  Portia  Ffrench  with  fair  words. 
Arad  she  was  your  mother." 

"  Oh,  don't  mind  that  in  the  least,"  said  Portia,  cheerfidly.  "  I  recollect  one 
thing  with  extreme  clearness  of  Lady  Portia  Ftrench — a  whipping  she  gave  me 
v/ith  her  own  hands,  for  upsetting  a  jug  of  cream  on  the  coat  of  one  of  her 
friends.  She  used  to  lie  forever  on  a  sofa  and  play  cards.  There  were  some 
horrible  old  women,  I  remember,  and  some  foreign  officers  in  uniform,  and  one 
man  in  black  who  always  came  to  play  witi>  lier.  I  upset  the  cream  on  the  man 
in  black  because  I  hated  him.  1  did  it  on  purpose,  and  Lady  Portia  beat  me 
when  1  was  in  bed.      I  liated  them  all  worse  after  that." 

"And  you  can  remember  all  this  .''"  exclaimed  Miss  Jemima.  "Why,  you 
were  not  six  years  old  when  you  left  your  motlier  for  good.  What  made  you 
never  speak  of  it  to  me  before  .-'" 
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"Where  was  the  use?"  said  Portia;  "I  did  not  feel  certain,  perhaps,  when 
I  was  a  child,  whose  side  you  took,  and  latterly  I  suppose  1  forgot  all  about  it. 
Besides,  1  was  not  brought  up  to  tell  tales.  Sophie  used  to  bribe  me  not  to  tell 
my  lady  when  I  caught  her  in  my  lady's  clothes,  and  Lady  Portia  used  to  bribe 
me,  and  so  did  the  man  in  black — Mr.  Molyneux,  my  future  step-papa,  that  must 
have  been.  I  don't  know  why,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  was  bribed  ail  round 
to  tell  stories,  and  I  told  them — very  well,  too  !  I  loved  nobody,  except  poor 
Lurly  a  little.  After  that  beating,  I  loved  Lady  Portia  least  of  all.  You  needn't 
be  afraid  of  hurting  my  feelings  in  speaking  of  her." 

"  And  you  never  knew  your  father.  You  were  a  babe,  asleep  in  your  cot,  the 
morning  he  kissed  you  for  the  last  time.  Ah,  Portia,  you  would'  have  loved 
him  !  Yours  would  have  been  a  different  life  if  Harry  had  been  the  one  to  sur- 
vive." 

"  I  should  have  loved  him  for  his  handsome  face,  at  least,"  said  Portia.  "  My 
mother  was  not  handsome.  She  dyed  her  hair;  her  voice  was  gruff;  she  wore 
rouge.  Whenever  I  kiss  grandmamma  I  remember  her.  They  are  of  the  same 
texture." 

"And  Harry,"  said  old  Miss  Jemima,  warming  into  sudden  animation,  "was 
the  handsomest  of  all  Richard's  handsome  sons.  You  have  his  miniature,  Por- 
tia, taken  when  he  was  five-and-tvventy,  and  you  think  that  handsome.  No  pic- 
ture can  give  you  more  than  a  map,  a  shadow  of  Harry's  face,  for  it  was  not  the 
features  only — the  fine-cut  nose  and  mouth,  the  fair  complexion,  the  dark,  full 
eyes — it  was  the  goodness,  the  brightness  of  my  boy's  face  that  made  him  what 
he  was.  From  the  time  he  was  a  baby  he  was  the  same.  People  would  all  turn 
round  in  the  park  to  look  at  him  in  his  nurse's  arms.  '  What  a  lovely  face  ! ' 
every  one  said  who  saw  him  ;  and  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  the  word.  As 
I  remember  Harry  Ffrench  in  his  youth,  he  luas  lovely,  in  face  and  soul.  W'hen 
I  saw  him  years  later,  as  a  man,  he  had  altered  so  that  I  should  scarce  have 
known  him  in  the  street — but  that  was  when  he  was  your  father,  when  he  was 
Lady  Portia's  husband  ! 

"  I  came  to  England  for  a  month,  in  'forty-seven,  just  before  our  battalion 
was  ordered  up  to  Scinde  (the  only  time  in  nineteen  years  that  Lucy  and  Elliott 
were  able  to  spare  me) ;  and  on  my  way  back  to  Marseilles  managed  to  run 
round  and  visit  Harry  and  his  wife  in  Brussels.  They  had  never  had  a  settled 
home  since  their  marriage,  and  were  now  living  about  in  different  continental 
towns  economizing.  I  have  always  remarked.  Portia,  that  when  any  member  of 
our  family  is  going  faster  to  ruin  than  ordinary  he  calls  it  economizing  !  I  found 
it  so  with  Harry.  His  father,  he  told  me,  had  grown  unpunctual  with  his  allow- 
ance, the  price  of  his  own  commission  had  gone  long  ago,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  they  had  very  little  to  depend  upon  but  the  .«canty  sum  Lady  Portia 
got  yearly  from  her  mother,  and  what  poor  Harry  could  himself  contrive  to  pick 
uj)  at  cards  and  billiards.  So  what  do  yf^n  suppose  was  their  way  of  economiz- 
ing.'' Lady  Portia  had  her  opera-box,  and  her  evenings  of  reception,  and  her 
own  set  of  friends — a  very  fast  set,  too.  And  Harry  had  his  friends,  rather 
faster  ones,  I  believe,  than  his  wife's,  and  played  higher,  and  lived  altogether 
more  recklessly,  'twas  said  (and  that  was  saying  a  good  deal),  than  any  other 
Englishman  in  Brussels.  Oh,  child,  how  altered  he  was  !  A  man  little  over 
thirty,  but  looking  any  number  of  years  more  than  his  age — the  handsome  fea- 
tures of  the  face  the  same,  but  all  the  goodness,  all  the  bright  expression 
blotted  out." 

"  Portia,  I   think   I   was  unjust.  I   have  often  thought  since  I  was  unjust  to 
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your  mother,"  said  old  Miss  Jemima,  humbly,  "and  I  have  tried  to  make  some 
amends  to  you,  her  child.  But  when  I  saw  Harry  sunk  to  what  he  was,  I  did  lay 
half  the  blame  upon  his  wife.  We  women  are  like  that ;  anything,  anybody 
must  be  guilty  rather  than  our  son.  And  Harry  had  been  more  than  a  son  to 
me  !  I  was  a  girl  of  one-and-twenty,  your  age,  Portia,  when  I  first  Avent  to 
Richard's  children  ;  I  had  no  hopes,  no  interests  in  life  but  theirs  ;  and  from 
the  first  and  through  every  trouble,  Harry,  poor  little  soul,  made  himself  my 
companion  and  comfort.  Well,  and  Harry  bad  sunk  to  this.  The  rest  of  the  lads 
were  adrift,  God  knew  where,  on  the  world,  and  Harry  had  sunk  to  this  !  Harry 
was  an  outlaw,  a  gambler,  and  hopeless — oh,  so  hopeless,  at  thirty  years  of  age  I 
with  a  wife  who  thought  of  nothing  save  her  own  pleasure,  her  opera-bo.x,  htr 
dinner-dresses,  her  receptions  ;  and  you — poor  neglected,  little  year-old  baby^in 
your  cradle.  I  wander,  Portia.  You  must  let  me  think  for  awhile  before  I  try 
to  tell  my  story,  such  as  it  is,  in  order." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"  My  nephew  Harry  was  already  an  officer  in  her  majesty's  service  when  I 
went  abroad,  in  'thirty-tliree,  to  join  the  Elliotts,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  at  length  ; 
Portia,  with  an  expression  of  eagerness  very  unusual  to  see  her  dark  face  wear, 
waiting  to  listen.  "  He  was  gazetted  about  six  weeks  after  he  left  Eton,  and — 
I  remember  it  as  if  it  was  yesterday — put  on  his  uniform  for  the  first  time  the 
day  I  sailed.  I  had  to  get  on  tip-toe  to  reach  his  face,  he  was  so  tall,  and  as  I 
kissed  him  I  bade  him  to  be  brave  and  truthful  now  that  he  wore  a  sword,  just 
the  same  as  he  had  been  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  promised  me,  sobbing  the 
while  like  a  child  (for  he  and  I  were  alone  together)  at  my  going.  Often  I  remem- 
bered him  afterward,  his  eyes  swollen  with  tears,  his  dear  arms  round  my  neck 
— this  fine  dignified  young  officer  with  his  simple  heart,  crying  as  he  said  good- 
by  to  me  just  as  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  little  lad  going  back  to  school  after 
the  holidays  !  I  remembered  him  thus,  I  say,  and  used  to  think — and  half  re- 
proach poor  Lucy  and  her  babies  at  the  thought — that  life  might  have  gone 
differently  with  him,  perhaps  with  the  other  lads,  if  I  had  stayed  behind  in  Eng- 
land. It  seems  foolish  to  say  that  one  unimportant  old  maid,  old  Aunt  Jemima, 
living  in  her  little  cottage  in  loneliness  and  poverty,  could  have  been  anv  help 
to  young  men  of  pleasure  and  the  world.  But  you  see  I  should  have  loved 
them  ;  and  I  believe  in  love  !  " 

Miss  Jemima  looked  rather  ashamed  of  herself  as  she  made  this  assertion 
before  Portia. 

"  Its  old-fashioned  to  talk  so,  I  know,  but  I  do  believe  in  the  power  of  love  to 
ward  away  evil.  I  have  seen  it  among  all  ranks.  As  long  as  a  man  has  some 
woman  who  loves  him  unstintingly — wife,  or  sister,  or  mother — he  does  not 
despair  of  himself;  and  a  man  who  docs  not  despair  of  himself  can  be  saved. 
No  chance  of  love  came  to  Harry.  I  am  wrong  ;  the  chance  came,  and  he  lost 
it.  Then  began  the  ruin  of  his  life.  Portia,  if  you  loved  Teddy  Josselin — mind, 
I  suppose  it  only— and  if  to  marry  him  against  Lady  Erroll's  will  would  insure 
to  you  absolute  poverty — " 

"  It  would  simply  insure  starvation,"  remarked  Portia. 

"  I  would  still  say,  marry  him.  I  know  the  real  meaning  of  that  word 
poverty.  I  have  stood  face  to  face  with  it  during  half  my  life.  Elliott  and  Lucy 
were  steeped  in  poverty,  had  children  born  to  inherit  nothing  else,  but  they  both 
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led  happy  and  dutirul  lives,  and  now  have  sons  doing  well  in  the  world  and  a 
ring  of  bright  faces  around  their  table  at  Christmas." 

"Poor,  dear  faded  Aunt  Lucy!"  cried  Portia.  "I'm  quite  sure  I  would 
rather  die  at  once  than  live  and  be  happy  after  that  fashion." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  drily,  "you  must  remember  I  said, -if  you  loved 
Teddy  Josselin.  Harry,  your  father,  had  a  heart  full  to  overflowing  of  tender- 
ness, when  he  was  young.  When  Harry's  love  was  betrayed  his  best  chance  of 
life  was  over!  You  are  of  a  ditferent  nature,  Portia — ^I  think,  at  times,  you  are 
more  like  your  grandfather  than  any  of  his  children  were — and  Richard's  is  a 
temperament  that  wears  well.  No  disappointment  in  afl'eclion  would  have 
altered  your  grandfather's  character  or  ruined  liis  happiness." 

"  Any  more  than  it  would  mine,"  said  Portia,  smiling.  "  I  like  Teddy  really 
very  much  indeed,  poor  little  mortal,  but  I  am  entirely  dependent  on  grand- 
mamma's opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  our  marrying.  I  could  much  better  bear 
to  lose  Teddy  Josselin  than  to  live  with  him  in  poverty.  Go  on  with  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  the  story,  Aunt  Jem,  and  repress  sentiment.  Remember,  I  have 
had  a  whole  evening  of  Mr.  Blake." 

"  There  spoke  Lady  Portia  Ft'rench  !  "  cried  Miss  Jemima.  "  Portia,  when 
I  hear  those  withered  remarks  from  your  lips  I  feel  myself  back  in  the  Brussels 
lodging,  and  could  be  hard  on  you,  child — only  that  I  look  in  your  face  and  see 
Harry  there.  Repress  sentiment  !  There  is  the  true  maxim  of  the  world  ;  the 
maxim  which,  put  into  practice,  ruined  your  father's  life.  You  shall  hear,  quite 
short  and  plain — I  won't  tire  you  with  my  old-fashioned  opinions — the  story  of  a 
life  in  winch  sentiment  had  been  repressed  effectually.  Take  wliat  moral  from 
it  you  like. 

"  I  went  away,  as  I  told  you,  leaving  Harr}',  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  an 
officer  in  the  army.  Well,  he  wrote  to  me,  as  punctually  as  boys  do  write,  for 
the  next  three  or  four  years.  I  could  show  you  the  letters  now,  only  you  would 
laugh  over  the  spelling — Harry  never  could  learn  to  spell,  bright  though  he  was 
in  most  things.  They  lie  in  my  dressing-case  " — Jemima  Ffrench's  dressing-case 
was  a  black  regulation  dispatch-bo.x  that,  in  the  old  campaigning  days,  had  trav- 
elled with  her  over  half  the  civilized  world,  and  was  now  a  receptacle,  not  for 
trinkets,  ivory-handled  brushes,  or  filigree  bottles,  but  for  packet  upon  packet 
of  faded  letters  ;  "love  letters,"  most  of  them  from  her  boys— "they  lie  in  my 
dressing-case,  together  with  the  one  he  wrote  me  in  large  text  from  his  first 
school — with  the  last  paper  he  ever  put  his  hand  to  on  earth  !  I  read  them 
through  on  his  birthday — yes,  now  you  may  know  wliy  I  shut  myself  in  my  room 
every  fifteenth  of  March,  Portia — I  read  Harry's  letters." 

Old  Miss  Jemima  broke  down  .;  and  Portia's  dark  eyes  sank,  with  a  sensation 
of  abasement,  to  the  ground.  Here  was  something  beyond  her,  like  Susan's 
emotion  in  singing;  something,  which  ludicrous  or  not  ludicrous,  awoke  her 
anew  to  the  sense  of  her  own  incompleteness. 

"  They  were  not  well-spelled,  as  I  told  you,  or  well-composed,  or  witty. 
None  of  that  generation  wrote  such  a  letter  as  Richard — you  write  more  like 
him,  my  dear.  But  they  were  letters  brimful  of  such  unflagging  spirits,  such 
perfect  contentment  with  life,  as  did  one's  heart  good  to  read.  He  liked  the 
army,  liked  his  brother  officers — never  had  any  man  such  capital  fellows  to 
live  with  as  had  Harry  !  To  whatever  station  he  was  ordered  it  was  inva- 
riably a  'jollier'  station  than  the  last.  If  he  rode  a  race  he  won  it.  If  he 
went  to  a  ball  he  was  sure  to  dance  half  the  night  with  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
room.      During    long  leave  his  only  difficulty  was  to  choose  the  pleasantest 
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out  of  the  dozen  pleasant  country  houses  that  were  open  to  him.  Even  Rich- 
ard, never  sanguine  about  the  prospects  of  his  children,  used  to  write  me  hope- 
ful accounts  of  Harry  during  those  first  years.  He  was  the  handsomest,  the 
most  popular  man  in  his  regiment ;  the  best  shot,  best  dancer,  best  rider  ;  ex- 
travagant, rather,  yet  not  more  so  than  might  be  expected  of  a  young  fellow  in 
his  position.  'Above  all,  he  was  well-principled.'  This  Richard  said  in  one 
of  his  letters  when  Harry  had  been  some  years  in  the  army.  'A  lad,  unlike  the 
younger  ones,  to  whose  future  establishment  in  life  it  was  possible  to  look  for- 
ward with  a  degree  of  satisfaction.'  The  remark  pointed,  I  imagined,  toward 
some  prospect  Harry  had  of  making  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  I  confess  I  felt  in 
spirits  over  it.  We  wanted  money  more  than  ever  just  then.  The  twins  were 
babies  and  ailing,  both  of  them,  with  their  teeth." 

Portia  gave  a  shudder  at  the  jiicture  ! 

"And  the  doctors  were  beginning  to  hint  that  our  poor  delicate  Lucy  must 
either  return  to  England  or  die.  It  really  did  seem  to  me  as  well  that  some  one 
out  of  Richard's  children  should  try  the  experiment  of  competency,  and  I  wrote 
and  told  Harry  what  I  thought.  The  following  mail  brought  a  letter  from 
him  in  reply,  a  much  longer,  much  graver  letter  than  it  was  Harry's  custom  to 
write.  By  what  odd  coincidence  I  had  guessed  that  he  was  thinking  of  mar- 
riage he  could  not  divine  ;  such,  however,  was  the  case,  my  only  mistake  being 
tiiat  I  imagined  the  young  lady  he  loved  had  money.  Money  !  did  I  think  him 
capable  of  marrying  for  money,  for  any  other  reason  than  r.Tection  ?  And  then 
came  such  long  description  of  chestnut  hair  and  brown  eyes  and  angel  smiles 
as  made  me  almost  think  the  whole  letter  must  be  a  hoax.  It  was  so  hard  to 
imagine  Harry  seriously  in  love,  so  hard  to  believe  in  Harry  writing  aboat  any- 
thing but  races  and  balls,  and  his  own  amusement  in  them,  or  finding  more  to 
say  of  a  woman  than  the  'capital  dancer — beautiful  figure,' which  had  always 
been  his  style  hitherto  in  describing  his  flirtations  to  me. 

"  My  poor  boy  was  stationed  at  that  time  at  Chester,  and  had  fallen  desper- 
ately in  love  at  first  sight — I  tell  you  the  story  as  I  heard  it,  long  afterward,  not 
as  I  made  it  out  from  his  letter  at  the  time — with  a  Miss  Morgan,  the  daughter 
of  a  small  country  solicitor  in  the  neighborhood." 

"And  what  was  Miss  Morgan  like.-"'  interrupted  Portia.  "What  kind  of 
woman  was  this,  wlio,  if  the  course  of  true  love  had  run  smoother,  would,  you 
think,  have  influenced  all  Harry  Ffrench's  life  for  good  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  Miss  Morgan  ;  I  never  saw  any  picture  of  her,"  answered 
Miss  Jemima.  "  I  do  not  even  remember  the  name  of  the  man  whom,  a  few 
months  later,  she  married.  I  know  only  that  when  I  saw  Harry  in  after  da\s  a 
hopeless  and  a  ruined  man,  he  could  not  speak  of  this  girl  without  his  color 
cliancrin":,  and  that  when  he  died  a  curl  of  brown  hair — not  his  wife's,  not  his 
child's — was  in  his  breast.  I  have  that  curl  now,  Portia.  I  keep  it,  with  one 
or  two  little  notes  written  to  him  by  Amelia  Morgan  in  the  first  bright  weeks  of 
their  engagement.  They  were  put  into  my  hands,  long  after  your  father's  death, 
by  Lady  Portia,  as  j'ou  shall  hear. 

"  I  say  lie  fell  in  love  at  first  sight  with  the  girl,  proposed  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  and  was  accepted.  The  engagement  went  on  for  some  months  unknown 
to  all  Harry's  friends,  except  me  away  in  Mauritius,  then  his  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  Ireland,  and  unable,  so  Harry  wrote,  to  exist  without  the  woman  he 
loved,  he  took  sudden  courage,  went  up  to  London,  and  broke  the  news  of  his 
engagement  to  his  father. 

"  Richard  lii^tcned  to  the  whole  little  romance  with  perfect  patience,  without 
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a  sign  of  anger.  You  know  with  what  marked  courtesy  your  grandfather  al- 
ways does  listen  to  anything  for  which  he  feels  the  most  profound  contempt. 
First  love — pliglited  word — a  girl  that  a  prince,  that  any  man  might  be  proud  to 
marry  !  Well,  he  congratulated  Harry  lieartily  on  so  much  good  fortune,  hoped 
he  would  find  every  blessing  he  expected  in  the  married  state,  and — as  a  matter 
purely  of  curiosity — would  like  to  hear  how  he  proposed  to  support  his  estab- 
lishment ? 

"  '  Your  intended  has  only  her  face  for  her  fortune,'  he  remarked  ;  I  know 
the  exact  words,  for  when  I  saw  Harry  in  Brussels  he  described  to  me  the  whole 
scene,  'it  would  be  unjust,  perhaps,  to  look  for  money  as  well  as  beauty — then, 
my  dear  boy,  ho-iv  do  you  mean  to  live  as  a  married  man  ?  1  ask  from  curios- 
ity, having  myself  married  twice — both  times,  as  you  know,  with  heiresses — • 
yet  have  never  been  able  to  do  much  more  than  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
How  do  you  propose  to  live  t ' 

"  Harry,  who,  poor  lad,  was  a  good  deal  in  debt,  and  had  not  a  farthing  but 
his  lieutenant's  pay  and  what  his  father  chose  to  allow  him,  stammered  out  that 
he  supposed — he  hoped — they  would  get  on  pretty  well,  if  they  were  economical, 
and  through  his  father's  generosity. 

"  '  But  I  am  not  generous,'  said  Richard,  raising  himself  up,  and  looking 
quietly  in  his  son's  face.  '  I  have  made  you  a  tolerably  good  allowance  hitherto. 
If  you  marry  in  your  own  rank  of  life,  and  with  my  consent,  I  will  increase  it, 
and  pay  off  your  debts  as  well.  But  I  am,  constitutionally,  the  very  reverse  of 
generous.  Your  brothers  have  chosen  their  own  paths  in  life  ;  I  do  not  inter- 
fere with  them  ;  but  I  do  not  and  will  not  give  them  one  farthing  of  money. 
Marry  this  young  lady  of  whom  you  speak,  and  on  your  marriage  day  I  write 
to  Cox's  and  stop  your  account  there.     Now,  let  us  change  the  subject.' 

"  Poor  Harry  entreated,  stormed  ;  finally  swore  with  a  great  oath  that  he 
would  brave  poverty,  go  to  Australia,  as  his  brothers  had  done,  would  tend 
sheep,  drive  bullocks — would  do  anything  but  forfeit  his  word,  abandon  his  love. 

"  '  You  will  do  exactly  as  you  like,'  said  his  father,  calmly.  '  The  life  of  a 
gentleman  is  really  not  such  a  pleasant  one  that  I  should  urge  upon  you  the  dis- 
advantages of  becoming  a  blackguard.  Marry  your  fair  Amelia  Morgan  ;  go 
abroad  ;  found  a  new  colony,  you  and  your  brothers  between  you,  and  call  it 
Ffrench's  Land.  Do  anything,  my  dear  boy,  rather  than  discuss  a  subject  upon 
which  it  is  impossible  for  our  mutual  prejudices  to  allow  us  to  agree.' 

"  Harry  flung  away  from  his  father's  presence,  as  he  thought,  forever,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  went  down  to  Chester,  resolute  to  stand  by  his 
engagement.  He  called  at  the  lawyer's  house,  and  was  shown,  not  as  usual  into 
Miss  Morgan's  sitting-room,  but  into  her  father's  office,  there  to  receive  his  dis- 
missal. Colonel  Ffrench  had  come  down  to  Chester  by  the  early  morning  train  ; 
had  explained  the  precise  state  of  his  son's  aftairs  to  Mr.  Morgan,  and,  'in  con- 
sideration of  the  very  handsome  way  the  Colonel  had  behaved,'  Mr.  Morgan 
was  willing  not  to  publish  Harry  Ffrench's  dishonorable  conduct  further,  in 
other  words,  your  grandfather  had  bought  Mr.  Morgan  off"! 

"'And  Amelia?'  exclaimed  poor  Harry,  'does  she  call  such  a  sacrifice  as  I 
was  prepared  to  make  for  her,  dishonor  ?' 

"'Amelia  thinks  as  her  parents  think,' said  the  lawyer.  '  Amelia  engaged 
herself  to  marry  a  gentleman,  and  has  not  the  slightest  inclination  toward  colo- 
nial life.' 

"And  a  few  cold  lines  written  by  Miss  Morgan  herself  reached  Harry  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  at  his  quarters.     When,  years  later,  he  was  telling  me  the 
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whole  story,  he  tried  to  make  me  believe,  as  he  believed  himself,  that  the  girl's 
love  for  him  never  really  changed.  She  was  sensitive  and  timid  of  nature,  and 
this  letter  must  have  been  written  under  compulsion,  under  threats  of  personal 
violence  from  her  father.  For  my  part,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  "  I  don't  believe  over- 
much in  compulsion  in  such  matters.  A  woman  who  loved  a  man,  although  she 
might  obey  her  parents  up  to  the  point  of  refusing  to  marry  him,  must  find 
some  means,  must  write  some  letter  to  soften  his  pain.  And  no  such  letter  came 
to  Harry.  He  wrote  to  Miss  Morgan.  His  letter,  unopened,  addressed  in  her 
own  hand,  was  returned  to  him.  She  turned  her  face  aside  when  she  met  him 
in  the  street.     It  was  over. 

"  '  My  calf-love  over,'  he  wrote  to  me,  lightly,  and  yet  with  something  in  his 
strain  that  made  my  heart  ache.  '  My  belief  in  a  cottage,  all  bliss  and  roses  and 
earwigs,  shattered.  Congratulate  me  !  Write  to  me  soon,  Aunt  Jem,  and  con- 
gratulate me,  laugh  at  me,  do  anything  but  pity  me,  for,  indeed,  I  don't  need  it. 
I'm  not  hurt,  not  very  badly  hurt,  at  least.     In  six  months  I  shall  be  cured  ! ' 

"After  this  fashion,  Portia,  the  sentiment  in  your  father's  life  was  'repressed.' 
He  never  fell  in  love  again.  Richard  had  plenty  of  extravagance  of  every  other 
kind  to  complain  of  in  his  eldest  son  ;  of  an  extravagance  of  sentiment,  never. 
Time  went  on;  and,  at  last,  five  or  six  years  it  must  have  been  after  that  first 
ill-fated  love  aifair,  1  received  a  letter  from  your  grandfather,  telling  me  that 
Harry  was  on  the  eve  of  making  a  capital  marriage.  The  lady  was  not  very 
young,  not  actually  pretty,  wrote  Richard,  still  was  a  decidedly  charming  person, 
the  possessor  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and — " 

"Thirty  thousand  pounds!"  exclaimed  Portia,  with  animation.  "I  didn'i 
know  that  a  Dysart  ever  owned  thirty  thousand  shillings  !  If  my  mother  had 
all  this  money,  why  am  I  a  pauper  ?  " 

"Your  mother  had  just  three  luindred  a  year,  allowed  her  very  irregularly, 
for  her  life,"  said  Miss  Jemima.  "  The  lady  whom  Richard  destined  to  be  Harry's 
wife  was  the  widow  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  'a  lady  innocent  alike  of  good  looks 
and  good  grammar,'  poor  Harry  wrote,  'unearthed,  the  Lord  knew  how  or  from 
whence,  by  the  governor  himself;  but  the  undoubted  owner,  it  seemed,  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  ;  also,  of  a  slumbering  interest — whatever  that  might  mean — 
in  the  business  of  her  late  husband.'  Well,  the  whole  thing  was  arranged  ; 
guests  bidden,  wedding  breakfast  ordered  ;  then,  at  the  last,  the  marriage  fell 
through  ;  Harry  declared,  through  his  father's  parsimony  as  to  settlements  ;  Rich- 
ard, through  his  son's  gross  negligence  of  the  lady.  This  was  in  the  summer  of 
'44,  just  at  tlie  time  we  were  under  orders  for  India.  At  the  beginning  of  next 
year,  seven  or  eight  months  later,  I  got  a  few  lines  from  Harry,  telling  me  he 
was  a  married  man.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Erroll,  ^  a-tat. 
thirty-nine,'  said  Harry.  'When  young  ladies'  names  are  written  m  tlie  book, 
impossible  to  be  delicate  as  to  age.  There  was  no  money  to  speak  of,  at  present,' 
he  added,  'but  a  prospect  of  a  moiety  of  a  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  pountls, 
sliould  the  dowager  Lady  En-oll  inherit  it '  (the  twenty-five  thousand  pounds, 
Portia,  which  it  is  now  in  your  grandmother's  power  to  leave,  or  not  to  leave,  to 
Teddy  Josselin).  'His  father,'  Harry  continued,  'seemed  to  like  the  marriage, 
and  it  was  planned,  he  believed,  that  he  sliould  have  his  debts  paid,  leave  the 
army,  and,  through  the  Dysart  interest,  be  appointed  to  some  consulship  abroad. 
Lady  Portia  preferred  the  Continent  to  P^ngland  ;  and  Lady  Portia's  husband,  so 
he  said,  was  in  that  beautiful  frame  of  mind  in  which  every  place  and  every  em- 
ployment would  be  the  same  to  him. 

"  I  augured  well  from  this  letter,  I  must  confess,"  went  on  Miss  Jemima.     "  I 
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knew  too  little  what  kind  of  man  Harry  Ffrench  had  grown  to  discern  the  hid- 
den bitterness  of  tone  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  own  prospects  and  feelings  I 
augured  well  from  the  letter,  I  say,  and,  in  my  simplicity,  wrote  oiT  what  you, 
Portia,  would  call  one  of  my  gushing  epistles  to  Harry  and  his  bride.  I  also 
sent  her  an  embroidered  India  mublin  dress  and  an  ivory  svork-box,  not  very 
valuable  gifts,  but  the  best  it  lay  in  my  power  just  then  to  afford.  In  return,  a 
good  many  mails  later,  I  got  a  few  scrawled  lines  from  Lady  Portia — if  Harry 
had  married  Amelia  Morgan,  what  a  sign  of  her  plebeian  birth  we  should  have 
considered  such  a  hand  !  She  was  extremely  obliged  by  my  good  wishes  and 
gifts,  hoped  I  would  excuse  a  longer  letter,  but  really  she  detested  letter-writing, 
and  was  overwhelmed  just  now  with  engagements.  Mr.  Ffrench  was  away,  in 
Ireland,  she  thought — oh,  no,  somewhere  in  the  Highlands — or  he  would  join 
her,  she  felt  sure,  in  kind  remembrances,  and  she  remained  mine  sincerely— 
Harry's  wife,  ftiine  sincerely  ! — Portia  Ffrench. 

"This  letter  was  dated  from  Paris,  and  gave  me  no  clue  whatever  to  their 
future  prospects.  Harry,  it  seemed,  could  find  nothing  of  interest  to  write  to 
me  about  now  that  he  was  a  married  man  ;  from  Richard's  letters  I  could  never 
gather  more  than  that  '  Harry  was  living  out  of  England,'  or  '  Harry  continued 
idle  still,'  or  '  Harry,  as  usual,  wanted  money  ; '  and  it  was  not  until  I  came  home, 
in  '47,  that  I  learned,  definitely,  how  my  boy  and  his  wife  were  getting  on. 
They  were  now  living  in  Brussels.  Either  the  Dysart  interest  had  not  been 
exercised,  or  had  failed  in  procuring  a  consulship  for  Harry  Ffrench.  Richard, 
I  found,  would  scarcely  hear  his  name  spoken  before  him.  The  second  Mrs. 
Ffrench  had  lately  died,  without  children,  and,  by  the  conditions  of  her  marriage 
settlement,  your  grandfather's  means,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  were  reduced — " 

"  To  Halfont  Manor,  a  brougham,  pair  of  horses,  butler,  valet,  and  old  Ma- 
deira— grandpapa's  idea  of  excessive  poverty  !  " 

Miss  Jemima  shifted  her  position.  She  would  condemn  Richard  as  flatly  as 
she  would  condemn  Portia,  with  her  own  lips,  yet  could  never  listen  unwounded 
to  a  word  in  his  dispraise  from  others.  "All  our  ideas  of  riches  and  poverty 
are  relative,  child.  The  diminution  in  3-our  grandfather's  income,  at  all  events, 
was  such  as  disabled  him  from  keeping  up  the  allowance  he  had  promised  Harry 
wlien  he  married.  And,  Portia,  I  have  remarked — I  say  it  with  no  unkind  feel- 
ing toward  poor  Richard — have  remarked  all  my  life  that  we,  none  of  us,  care 
to  talk  much  of  people  toward  whom  we  know  we  have  been  ever  so  little  un- 
just. Harry  was  incurably  a  spendthrift,  your  grandfather  said  ;  he  had  paid 
his  debts  until  he  was  tired  of  paying  them,  and,  at  the  present  moment,  Harry 
was  an  outlaw.  The  more  money  he  got  the  faster  he  would  go  to  ruin,  and 
the  wisest  course  his  relations  could  pursue  was  to  leave  him  alone.  If  his 
wife  and  child  actually  came  to  want  bread  (for  you  were  in  the  world  now,  Por- 
tia), he  might  perhaps  make  an  effort  to  save  himself,  and  then  would  be  the 
time  to  help  him.  Meantime,  let  the  absent  prodigal's  name  be  unspoken.  It 
was  wisdom,  nay,  it  was  positive  duty  to  banish  a  man  leading  the  life  that  Harry 
had  led  since  his  marriage,  from  our  hearts. 

"Well,  I  could  not  argue  on  such  a  matter,"  said  Miss  Jemima.  "  I  could 
not  argue,  and  I  could  not  deny  that  Richard's  sense  of  duty,  however  harsh, 
was  just.  Still — still  a  dozen  years  of  absence  had  not  moved  my  boy  by  one 
inch  from  his  old  place  in  my  aff'ection  ;  and  so,  when  the  time  came  for  my  re- 
turn, I  just  took  my  carpet-bag  in  my  hand  one  winter  evening,  and  sending  my 
other  luggage  on  through  Paris,  started  oflT,  without  writing  to  warn  Harry  of 
my  visit,  to  Brussels.     I  travelled  all  night ;   and  it  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
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the  morning  when  I  reached  the  house  in  which  I  had  ascertained  that  my 
nephew  and  his  wife  lodged.  An  English  man-servant,  not  over-polished  in 
his  address,  not  over  neat  in  his  person,  answered  my  ring.  He  inquired  my 
business  ;  his  head  upright  in  the  air,  his  arms  straight  down  by  his  side.  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  honest  fellow,  at  some  time  of  his  life,  had  been  a  sol- 
dier, and  felt  friends  with  him  at  once. 

"  I  want  your  master,"  I  said.  "  I  am  Mr.  Ffrench's  aunt,  now  on  my  road 
back  to  India.     Can  I  see  him  ?" 

"'  His  Aunt  Jemima  ?'  exclaimed  the  man,  his  face  in  an  instant  losing  all  its 
surly  expression. 

"His  Aunt  Jemima,"  said  I,  and  in  another  minute  I  was  shown  into  a  room, 
half  bedroom,  half  smoking  room — an  untidy  room,  full  of  the  smell  of  stale 
smoke,  with  glasses  and  decanters  on  the  table,  and  a  pale  dissipated-looking 
man  outstretched  in  an  arm-chair  beside  the  fire.  * 

"  He  stared  at  me  a  moment,  sprang  up  and  caught  me  in  his  arms.  It  was 
Harry.  He  had  altered  so  that,  for  the  first  few  minutes,  I  felt  shy  at  calling 
him  by  his  name.  Other  faces  I  have  left  young,  and  at  the  end  of  a  dozen 
years  found  grey  and  care-worn  ;  but  I  never  saw  any  face  so  absolutely  changed 
as  his.  By  degrees,  as  we  talked,  and  especially  when  anything  chanced  to 
make  him  smile,  I  might  catch  a  gleam,  an  expression,  bringing  back  to  me,  for 
an  instant,  the  Harry  of  old  ;  then  it  would  fade,  and  in  its  place  come  back  the 
horrible  unlikeness  to  my  boy  ;  the  hard,  set  mouth,  the  vacant  eyes,  the  hope- 
lessness— there  was  the  essential  change — the  hopelessness  of  the  face  that  I 
had  left  so  sunny  with  the  fairest  hopes,  the  fairest  promises  of  life. 

"  I  asked  him  about  his  prospects.  Oh,  well,  he  had  none  in  particular — yes, 
he  thought  he  meant  to  go  to  Baden  in  the  summer,  unless  something  turned  up 
meanwhile.  About  his  wife  ?  Thanks  ;  she  was  as  well  as  usual — poor  Portia  ! 
They  did  not  see  very  much  of  each  other.  Portia  ran  about  to  balls  and  par- 
ties, which  he  haled,  and  was  never  up  before  noon.  I  should  see  her  by-and- 
by.     At  last,  I  asked  for  the  child — for  you. 

■  "  Harry's  face  grew  brighter  than  I  had  seen  it  yet.  '  Charles,  go  for  the 
baby,'  he  said,  calling  out  to  his  servant,  who  all  this  time  had  been  standing,  in 
an  attitude  of  attention,  just  outside  the  door.  And  then,  when  we  were  alone, 
he  explained  to  me  who  and  what  Charles  was.  'An  old  soldier' — that  I  must 
have  seen  at  once  ;  'his  soldier-servant,  who  had  kept  with  him  all  the  time  he 
was  in  the  army,  had  left  it  when  he  left,  and  remained  with  him  ever  since  ; 
and  is  now  valet,  cook,  housemaid,  and,  as  often  as  not,  nurse,  too,'  said  poor 
Harry.  '  Portia  can  never  keep  her  women-servants.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
where  the  fault  lies  ;  but  she  can't  keep  them — and  if  it  was  not  for  Charles,  the 
baby  would,  often  enough,  be  badly  off.  When  the  nurse-maid  of  the  moment 
has  struck,  and  Portia  is  away  of  an  evening,  Charles  sits  by  the  child  and  gives 
her  her  bottle.  I  came  in  at  two  o'clock  one  morning,  and  found  him  at  it,  by 
Jove  !  And  the  baby  screams  to  go  to  him  from  her  mother — by  Jove,  she  does  ! ' 
This  was  the  sort  of  way  he  rambled  on.  '  He's  the  last  friend  I  have  left — is 
Charles  ;  and  if  I  apologize  to  him  about  his  wages,  is  affronted  and  puts  his 
hands  behind  him.  What  man  of  one's  own  class,  what  gentleman  would  do  as 
much  ? ' 

"  Upon  this,  he  laughed  ;  and  I  thought  there  was  less  of  the  Harry  I  re- 
membered, in  his  laugh  than  in  his  face. 

"The  servant  came  back  presently,  with  you  in  his  arms.  A  muslin  and 
lace  pinafore,  tied  on  evidently  by  male  fingers,  gave  you  a  smart  outside  look  ; 
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but  your  frock  was  torn  and  dirty,  your  socks  did  not  match,  your  toes  were 
through  your  shoes.  Charles  bore  you  aloft  on  his  shoulder  ;  you  drummed 
with  your  hands  on  his  close-shorn  head,  and  showed  your  little  white  teeth  as 
soon  as  you  caught  sight  of  your  father.  I  went  up,  holding  out  my  arms,  and 
you  came  to  me. 

"  '  She  won't  do  as  much  for  her  ladyship  ! '  cried  out  poor  Harry." 


CHAPTER  X. 

At  this  point  of  her  story,  Miss  Jemima  paused. 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  "  said  Portia.  "  We  have  come,  at  last,  to  the  p.!rt 
that  really  interests  me,  the  description  of  my  mother.  How  did  she  talk  to  you 
when  you  met  ;"  how  was  she  dressed  ;  what  was  your  first  impression  of  Lady 
Portia  Ffrench  ?     Let  me  hear  tlie  truth,  and  the  whole  truth." 

"  She  told  me,  during  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  of  our  acquaintance,  the 
whole  story  of  her  married  misery,  and  how  little  she  and  her  husband  suited 
each  other.  She  was  dressed  in  a  loose  morning  gown,  hair  unbrushed,  slippers 
down  at  heel,"  said  old  Miss  Jemima,  with  grim  veracity.  "  And  my  first  im- 
pression of  her  was  that  she  was  the  last  woman  on  earth  my  nephew  Harry 
Ffrench  should  have  married.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  Dysart  family,  of  the  Dy- 
sart  history,  then.  I  did  not  understand  that,  being  a  Dysart,  Harry's  wife 
must,  by  some  unhappy  law  of  transmission,  be — what  she  was  !  My  life  had 
been  passed  with  wives  who  loved  their  husbands  and  their  children  ;  old-fash- 
ioned wives  to  whom  the  words  home  and  duty  had  a  meaning.  I  found  in 
Lady  Portia  a  woman,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  without  a  rational  resource,  or 
human  affection  ;  a  woman  to  whom  forty  years  of  life  had  taught  no  wisdom  ;  a 
doll  who,  well-painted  and  seen  by  candle-light,  carried  off  satin  and  diamonds 
with  an  air — in  short  a  fashionable  fine  lady,  a  Dysart  ! 

"And  why,  in  God's  name,  did  you  marry  him?  I  asked  her,  point-blank, 
after  listening,  with  my  heart  a-fire,  to  the  list  of  Harry's  failings. 

" '  Because  he— I  mean  because  Colonel  Ffrench  asked  me.  Because  all 
mamma's  grand  matrimonial  schemes  had  fallen  through.  Because  I  was  thirty- 
nine  years  old,'  Lady  Portia  answered,  looking  straight  in  my  face  with  her 
great  blue  eyes  (outwardly  you  show  not  a  trace  of  Dysart  blood,  as  I  have  of- 
ten told  you,  Portia.  Your  mother  was  a  fair,  faded  woman,  with  a  high  arched 
nose,  a  receding  chin  and  forehead,  a  mouth  that  could  not  close  over  glistening 
prominent  teeth.)  *  Colonel  Ffrench  liked  a  certain  poor  handle  I  have  to  my 
name,  and  mamma  liked  that  I  should  be  married,  any  how  !  And  so  they 
made  it  up  between  them.     Harry  really  was  a  victim.' 

"  And,  whatever  other  question  I  put  to  her,  she  answered  in  the  same  un- 
hesitating style.  There  are  different  varieties  of  truthful  people  in  the  world, 
I've  remarked,"  said  Jemima.  "  To  speak  absolute  unblushing  truth  at  all 
times,  is  not  quite  such  a  test  of  human  character  as  the  copy-books  tell  us. 
Harry's  wife,  it  s'eemed  to  me,  was  the  truthful,  partly  because  Nature  had  con- 
stituted her  without  the  quality  of  moral  shyness,  partly  because  she  was  too  in- 
different to  everything  to  care  whether  she  shocked  you  or  not,  partly  because 
she  had  not  energy  for  the  trouble  of  thinking,  which  falsehood  would  have 
involved  !  'The  Dysarts  are  an  awfully  bad  race,'  she  remarked  to  me,  within 
an  hour  after  I  first  saw  her.  'So  are  the  Ffrenches ' — to  my  face,  Portia,  this 
to  my  face  !     '  How  could  a  marriage  between  members  of  two  such  families  be 
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expected  to  turn  out  decently  ?  Mamma  made  Colonel  Ffrench  believe  I  should 
some  day  come  into  the  half  of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  And  that  is  all 
in  tlie  air,  for  mamma  is  not  certain  to  inherit  the  money  herself,  and  if  she  does, 
will  leave  it,  I've  no  doubt,  to  my  sister  Josselin's  boy.  And  Colonel  Ffrench 
maxrle  mamma  believe  Halfont  would  be  at  his  own  disposal  at  his  death,  also 
that  his  income  was  derived  from  capital,  not  an  insurance  company.  We  all 
know  better  now,  and  love  each  other  accordingly.  How  long  sliall  you  stay  ? 
We  have  not  a  room  to  offer  you.  We  have  plenty  of  smart  paint  and  gilding, 
as  you  perceive,  but  no  bedrooms.  Charles — you  have  seen  Harry's  detestable 
man,  Charles  ? — folds  himself  up  at  night  and  sleeps  in  a  cupboard.  That  was 
a  sweet  dress  you  sent  me  from  India,'  she  ran  on  ;  '  I  suppose  you  haven't  got 
any  more  of  the  kind  with  you  ?' 

"  I  had  brought  her,  not  a  dress,  but  a  scarf,,  a  Cashmere  scarf,  embroidered 
in  green  and  silver,  that  had  been  given  me  by  a  native  woman  I  was  able  to 
help  once  in  India,  and  was  much  too  magnificent  for  m.e  to  wear.  I  had  packed 
this  up  in  my  travelling  bag,  for  it  was  as  fine  and  soft  as  a  cobweb,  and  I  drew 
it  forth  and  gave  it  to  Harry's  wife. 

"'  Pale  green  and  silver  ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  The  blonde  colors  !  The  very 
colors  that  suited  her!'  They  did  not.  In  truth,  Portia,  your  mother  was  a 
woman  who  took  no  exercise,  and  her  skin,  by  daj-light,  was  not  the  kind  of  skin 
that  green  becomes.  Harry  coming  in  for  a  minute,  burst  out  laughing  at  the 
sight  of  her  before  the  glass,  slippered,  in  a  dressing-gown,  with  hair  unbrushed, 
and  wreathed  round  in  my  gorgeous  Indian  present  !  However,  I  was  pleased 
to  see  her  pleased,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  until  it  was  time 
for  Lady  Portia  to  dress  for  the  dissipation  of  the  evening,  we  managed  to  talk 
to  each  other. 

"  I  think,  Portia,  those  were  the  longest  hours  of  my  whole  life.  For  Harry's 
sake  I  wanted,  if  not  to  like,  to  understand  the  woman  who  was  his  wife,  the 
mother  of  his  child.  I  tried  her  on  every  subject  under  the  sun.  Did  she 
work  .''  No — a  little.  Embroidery  got  so  dirty,  and  one  could  buy  it  from  the 
convents  nearly  as  cheap.  Read  !  Yes,  of  course.  But  there  was  no  remem- 
bering the  different  people's  names  a  minute  afterward  ;  French  books,  of  llie 
two,  were  better,  she  thought,  than  English  ones.  The  baby,  I  suggested,  must 
be  a  resource  to  her  ?  Well,  unfortunately  she  did  not  understand  babies,  and 
Miss  Portia  seemed  to  know  it,  and  preferred  Cliarles's  society  to  hers.  Could 
she  be  expected  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  Charles  ?  Brussels  was  a  tolerable 
place  ;  just  tolerable  ;  cheaper  than  Paris,  and  a  place  where  doubtful  people  or 
beggars  might  get  some  sort  of  society.  She  and  Harry  were  in — let  her  con- 
sider— well,  she  in  the  second,  and  Harry  in  the  third  or  lowest  Brussels  set. 
Impossible  to  say  how  long  it  would  all  last.  If  Colonel  Ffrench  continued  in 
his  present  loftily-virtuous  frame  of  mind  ;  and  if,  as  was  extremely  probable,  her 
mother  should  die,  leaving  her  nothing,  they  might  come,  as  likely  as  not,  to 
actual  want.  All  this  with  the  same  open  eyes,  the  same  blank  truthfulness  ; 
Lady  Portia  lying  on  the  sofa,  yawning  after  every  dozen  words  she  spoke,  and 
I  in  what  you  call  my  most  boJt-upriglit  frame  of  mind,  child,  and  starving — 
starving  !  for  no  one  had  offered  me  bit  or  sup  since  my  arrival  I)v  her  side. 

"At  five  o'clock  Charles  brought  in  tea.  'Why  in  the  world  are  you  so 
late?'  said  Lady  Portia,  sharply,  '  I've  rung  twice.  Don't  you  know  I  have  to 
dress  and  go  out  to  dinner  ? 

"  '  I  have  taken  Miss  Baby  for  her  walk,  your  ladyship,'  said  the  man, 
laconically,  but  with  perfect  respect  of  tone.      'And   I   have  give  the  baby  her 
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tea,  your  ladyship.  Miss  Baby,  slie  couldn't  wait.'  Then  he  set  down  the 
tray  beside  his  mistress's  sofa,  wheeled  round  short,  and  marched  bolt-uprigh' 
as  if  he  had  been  on  parade,  from  the  room. 

"'A  fearful  creature,'  said  Lady  Portia,  yawning  anew.  *If  I  could  bring 
myself  up  to  the  exertion  of  hating  anyone,  it  would  be  that  man.  Still,  he  serves 
us  for  nothing.  Skim-milk,  instead  of  cream,  again  !  Would  you  believe  it,  tlie 
monster  gives  me  .skim-milk  that  the  child  may  get  cream  !  Such  are  the  indig- 
nities poverty  brings  one  to  !  My  dear  soul,  that  man  has  been  with  us  ever 
.since  our  marriage,  and  has  had  just  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  of  wages  during 
the  time,  so  I  feel  I  am  in  his  power.  Oh,  if  some  good  kind  creature — your- 
self, say — had  a  spare  fifty  pound  note  to  lend  me.  What  a  deal  of  small  hon- 
esty I  should  be  able  to  do,  what  independence  I  could  buy,  on  only  fifty 
pounds !  ' 

'•  I  gave  her,  not  fifty  pounds,  but  the  promise  of  a  very  much  smaller  sum, 
and  Lady  Portia  kissed  me,  remarking,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  I  was  tlie 
only  one  of  Harry's  relations  she  could  endure.  Then  she  went  off  to  get  ready 
for  her  dinner-party.  I  saw  her  for  a  minute,  an  hour  later,  in  her  satin  dress 
and  diamonds — diamonds,  she  frankly  confessed  that  had  been  paste  ages  ago. 
'Don't  forget  your  promise,'  she  whispered.  '  If  I'm  pretty  well  I'll  see  you  in 
the  morning.  If  not,  good-by,  as  you  must  go  so  soon.  Don't  forget  your 
promise,  and  by  the  way,  mind  you  address  the  letter  pos/e  restante—l.z6.y  Portia 
Ffrench,  Paste  Restante,  Brussels.  Harry  hates  my  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
money.' 

"  After  this  she  went  away  ;  and  Charles,  when  he  had  conducted  his  mistress 
to  her  carriage,  came  softly  into  the  room  and  asked  me  if  I  would  please  to  see 
the  baby  asleep  ?  Her  ladyship  was  without  a  m.iid  at  present,  he  explained,  as 
I  followed  him  out,  so  he  must  make  free  to  apologize  for  the  untidy  slate  of 
the  nursery. 

"The  nursery  was  next  to  poor  Harry's  own  room,  a  dark,  airless  closet, 
neither  tidy  nor  over-clean,  and  there,  in  your  cot,  the  cot  that  ought  to  have 
lieen  at  your  mother's  bed-side,  you  lay  asleep.  You  were  a  wonderfully  hand- 
some child,  I  must  confess,  Portia,  however  you  may  have  altered  since;  dark 
and  dimpled,  with  cheeks  like  wild  roses,  and  the  loveliest  pair  of  naughty  lips 
in  tlie  world.  '  Miss  Baby's  a  picture,'  said  Charles,  creeping  up  on  tiptoe,  and 
bending  his  stiff  figure  over  your  cot.  '  She's  the  Captain's  image  and  the 
pride  of  his  heart.  When  he  wakes  in  the  morning,  madam,  the  first  thing  he 
calls  for  is  the  child — even  before  his  soda-and-brandy,  poor  gentleman.  "Bring 
me  the  baby,  Charles,"  he  says,  or,  "  Where's  the  child  .'' "  or,  "  How  is  it  I  don't 
hear  the  child's  voice?"  She's  the  Captain's  one  delight,'  the  faithful  creature 
added,  with  a  tremble  in  his  voice.  '  But  for  Miss  Baby,  I  don't  see  what  there 
would  be  to  keep  the  Captain  to  life.' 

"  Saying  this,  he  set  down  the  light  and  left  me,  and  throughout  the  long 
hours  of  that  winter  night  I  waited  and  watched  alone,  Portia,  by  you.  I  count- 
ed the  hours  by  the  different  city  clocks  till  past  midnight ;  then — it  must  have 
been  getting  on  for  two  o'clock,  I  should  say — there  came  a  loud  ring  at  the 
house  bell.  Charles,  one  of  whose  many  duties  was  evidently  to  sit  up  and 
have  refreshment  ready  for  Lady  Portia,  entered  from  Harry's  room  in  a  few 
minutes'  time,  with  a  cup  of  hot  soup  and  some  bread,  for  which,  as  you  may 
imagine,  I  felt  grateful.  An  hour  or  so  later  poor  Harry  himself  made  his  ap- 
pearance." 

"  Don't  tell  me  in  what   condition,"'  interrupted   Portia  ;  "  I   don't  want  my 
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ideal  of  my  father  spoiled.     I   would  rather  hear  no  further  of  him,  poor  fel- 
.  low !  " 

"Your  father  came  in  not  a  bit  less  cool,  less  sober  than  I  had  seen  him  in 
the  forenoon,"  said  Miss  Jemima.  "  He  walked  up  wearily  to  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  mixed  himself  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  drank  it  off  at  a 
draught,  then  pushed  open  the  half-closed  nursery  door,  and  looked  across  at 
your  cot. 

"  '  Aunt  Jem  !  Good  Heaven,  I  had  forgotten  yon  were  here  ! '  he  exclaimed 
coming  up  and  kissing  me.  '  But  my  memory — my  memory's  all  gone.  To  think 
you  should  have  been  left  here  alone,  and  on  this  cold  night,  too  !  '  And  upon 
this  he  took  me  back  into  his  room,  with  his  own  hands  lit  the  lire  (Charles, 
by  this  time,  I  suppose,  had  folded  himself  into  his  cupboard)  and,  after  making 
me  comfortable  in  the  easiest  chair  his  room  possessed,  came  and  sat  down 
close,  just  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  little  lad  talking  with  me  over  the 
day's  troubles,  by  my  side. 

"  '  I  really  did  not  mean  to  leave  you,'  he  said,  '  but  you  know  you  were 
with  Portia.  When  people  are  with  Portia  I  never  seem  to  have  a  word 
to  say  to  them,  and  so  I  went  out,  and  some  of  the  fellows  at  the  club  persuaded 
me  to  stay,  the  worse  luck  to  themselves  ! ' 

"  And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  he  had  been  winning  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds.  '  A  paltry  sum,'  he  added,  turning  out  a  small  heap  of  gold  upon  the 
table — a  paltry  sum  considering  what  his  losses  had  been  of  late,  but  enough  to 
give  the  baby  a  cloak,  and  Portia  a  couple  of  new  dresses.  She  wanted  them 
badly  enough,  poor  Portia  ! 

" '  And  Charles's  wages  ? '  I  exclaimed,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

"  Harry  looked  at  me  sharply.  '  Portia  has  been  asking  you  for  money,'  he 
cried.  '  Don't  deny  it.  She  asks  every  one  who  comes  near  us  for  money — to 
pay  Charles's  wages  !  If  3'ou  send  her  a  single  shilling  I'll  make  her  send  it 
back — mind  you  that.  Poor  old  Aunt  Jem  ! '  He  caught  my  hand  and  held  it 
between  his  own  thin  feverish  ones.  '  I  did'nt  think  we  had  quite  sunk  to  fleec- 
ing you  ! ' 

"  We  sat  there  together  till  day-light,"  went  on  IMiss  Jemima,  after  a  mmute 
or  two,  "but  even  to  you,  Portia,  not  even  to  his  child,  could  I  repeat  half  that 
my  poor  boy  told  me.  Harry  was  generous  of  spirit,  still.  This  wreck  of  his 
old  fine  nature  still  remained  to  him.  He  would  allow  no  one  to  be  blamed  but 
himself  for  his  misfortunes;  not  his  father,  not  his  wife.  If  he  had  married  the 
woman  he  loved — as  I  told  you,  he  could  not  speak  of  her  even  now,  without  a 
change  of  color — if  he  had  married  Amelia  Morgan  he  believed  his  life  would 
have  turned  out  differently — still,  who  should  say  .''  everything  was  a  chance  ! 
He  had  never  been  oversteady,  and  for  certain  his  father  only  acted  as  any  other 
man  of  the  world  would  have  done,  in  hindering  such  a  marriage. 

"  '  If  I  had  had  the  real  stuff  of  a  man  in  me,'  he  said,  '  I  supposed  I  should 
have  stuck  to  her,  have  made  her  marry  me,  and  gone  away  like  Dick  and  the 
others  to  Australia.  For  my  part,  I'm  a  fatalist.  I  turned  fatalist  when  I  heard, 
a  few  months  after  she  had  done  with  me,  that  she  was  married.  Nothing  a  fel- 
low can  do  really  alters  his  life  by  an  inch.'  While  he  talked  he  helped  himself 
freely  from  the  brandy  bottle  at  his  side.  '  I  married  Lady  Portia  because  it 
was  "written,"  and  we  have  been  going  the  pace  downhill  ever  since,  and  noth- 
ing seems  to  hinder  us.  My  father  is  right,  I  dare  say,  in  stopjiing  my  allow- 
ance.    Money  does  not  help  me.     I'm  sorry  for  Portin,  poor  girl  !     Slie  don't 
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love  me,  never  did,  but  I'm  sorry  for  her  all  the  same.     She  will  be  better  off 
when  I'm  gone,  and  so  will  the  child — so  will  the  child  !  ' 

"  He  stopped  when  he  had  said  this  and  buried  his  face  down  between  his 
hands.  I  can  see  him,  I  can  see  the  whole  room  as  clear  as  if  it  had  been  yes- 
terday when  we  sat  there,  my  boy  and  I  together,  in  that  chill  daybreak  !  At  last, 
after  a  long  silence,  he  lifted  his  face.  Oh,  the  worn,  worn  face  that  it  was  !  In 
the  cold  morning  light  I  could  mark,  as  I  had  pot  marked  the  day  before,  how 
the  delicate  lines  had  grown  coarse,  how  the  dark  hair  was  streaked  with  white, 
the  forehead  furrowed  with  lines  of  premature  care.  I  saw  what  a  wreck  Harry 
Ffrench  had  become,  and— and  loved  him  better  so  ! 

" '  Aunt  Jem,'  he  said,  *  I  never  kept  any  secret  from  you  when  I  was  a  small 
boy.  I  won't  let  you  go  away  without  telling  you  of  a  certain  burthen  I  have  on 
my  mind  now.  It  haunts  me  day  and  night.  I  tear  myself  from  it  by  going 
into  the  company  of  other  men,  and  it  follows  me.  I  come  back  to  this  solitary 
room  of  mine — 'tis  with  me  still.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  this  burthen  is  ?  Well, 
then,  I  am  a  coward.  I  haven't  got  the  courage  to  live  my  life  out !  Now  you 
understand.' 

"Portia,  I  burst  into  tears;  I  threw  my  arms  round  his  neck  ;  I  could  do 
nothing  else. 

"  'You  love  me  too  well  to  argue,  to  preach  me  a  sermon,'  said  Harry,  very 
gently.  '  And  I  don't  suppose  any  argument  but  coming  into  twenty  thousand 
pounds  would  have  much  effect  upon  me.  'Tis  fatal.  Poverty  to  a  man  with  a 
hope  in  life  may  be  endurable.  I  have  no  hope.  There's  something  altogether 
wrong  with  me.'  He  put  his  hand  to  his  head  again.  '  I  drink  brandy  enough 
to  kill  a  better  man  over  and  over  again,  and  I  keep  sober.  I  play,  and,  whether 
I  lose  or  win,  I  am  not  excited.  I've  tried  every  pleasure  under  the  sun  and — 
and  after  the  turning-point  you  know  of,  found  them  all  pleasureless.  The  play's 
over  ! ' 

'•  And  the  baby  ?  I  cried.  The  child  whose  whole  future  life  depends  on 
you  .'' 

"'The  baby's  life,  like  mine,  is  written,'  said  poor  Harry,  but  a  softer  look 
came  over  his  face  as  he  said  this.  '  Miss  Baby  prefers  Charles  to  me  as  it  is, 
will  be  much  better  without  a  father  like  me  than  with  me.  You'll  care  for  her, 
Aunt  Jem  ?  Promise  me,  when  I  die — well,  then,  if  I  die,  that  you'll  care  for  the 
young  one  ;  let  my  father  see  her  ?  Bring  her  up,  if  you  can  get  hold  of  her,  not 
quite  upon  the  Dysart  model.' 

"  I  promised  him,  Portia.  We  went  together  in  the  room  where  you  lay 
asleep,  and  as  we  bent,  side  by  side,  over  your  pillow,  I  promised  Harry  that  if 
ever  you  were  left  alone  in  the  world  I  would  try  to  restore  you  to  the  place 
that  he  had  forfeited  in  his  father's  heart." 

"And  having  promised  this,  you  left  me  with  my  mother  !"  cried  Portia, 
"left  me  for  the  first  six  years  of  my  life,  knowing  what  blood  ran  in  my  ill-fated 
veins,  to  become  a  Dysart !  " 

"  Until  you  were  six  years  old  I  never  dared  mention  your  name  in  Richard's 
presence,"  answered  Miss  Jemima.  "  We  were  quartered  at  a  remote  station  in 
India  at  the  time  of — of  the  bitterest  sorrow  of  my  life.  Richard  never  wrote  to 
me  or  Lucy — we  first  learned  through  the  newspapers  what  had  befallen  us — 
and  it  was  only  through  indirect  sources  that  1  afterward  heard  of  the  fearful 
horror  his  son's  death  had  wrought  in  him.  He  shut  himself  up  alone,  here  at 
Halfont.  For  weeks  together  a  servant  never  was  allowed  to  leave  his  side. 
What  rest  he  got  was  in  the  daytime.  At  night  he  had  the  candles  liglited,  and 
23 
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sat  up,  or  rather,  as  Jekyll  has  since  told  me,  would  pace  his  room  for  hours  and 
hours  together,  shuddering  and  turning  white  if  only  a  board  creaked  or  a  dead 
leaf  beat  against  the  pane.  When,  at  length,  he  went  abroad  into  the  world 
again,  he  had  so  oldened  that  men  scarcely  knew  him.  I  wrote,  as  soon  as  I 
had  heart  to  think  of  the  future,  and  proposed  that  our  family  should  seek  to  get 
possession  of  Harry's  child.  It  had  been  his  own  wish,  I  said  ;  Lady  Portia 
was  in  poor  circumstances,  did  not  care  for  children,  and  it  had  been  Harry's 
wish,  in  the  event  of  his  own  early  death,  that  his  father  should  take  an  interest 
in  his  child. 

" '  I  forbid  you  to  mention  Lady  Portia  Ffrench  to  me  again,'  was  Richard's 
answer — how  his  fine  firm  hand  writing  had  broken  in  these  few  months  !  '  But 
for  his  marriage  my  son  would  not  have  gone  to  ruin.  His  death,  our  shame, 
lie  at  Lady  Portia's  door,  I  will  know  nothing  of  her,  or  of  her  child  ! ' 

"  The  rest  of  my  story,  Portia,  can  be  soon  told.  When  Elliott  left  the  ser- 
vice I  returned  to  England  for  good,  and,  as  you  know,  came  to  Halfont  to  be 
Richard's  companion.  For  a  great  many  months  I  never  once  mentioned  his 
dead  son's  name  before  him.  At  last,  'twas  one  April  twilight,  I  remember,  as 
we  sat  together,  we  two  silent  old  people  over  our  silent  stately  dessert,  some- 
thing brought  me  to  speak  of  my  three  poor  lads,  men  getting  on  toward  middle 
age  now,  away  in  the  colonies. 

"'  Harry  is  gone,'  said  Richard,  shortly.  '  Don't  talk  of  the  others.  Harry 
is  gone.  I  loved  him  better  than  them  all — I  was  unjust  to  him,  and  he  is  gone. 
I  can  make  up  for  nothing  now.' 

"  I  tried  upon  this  to  soften  him  toward  his  living  children.  I  spoke  of 
Lucy,  of  his  sons,  none  of  them  so  well  oif,  alas  !  as  to  be  beyond  the  necessity 
of  his  help.  He  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  what  I  was  talking  of  Harry — Harry 
was  the  one  he  had  loved  and  he  was  dead,  had  died  in  want,  in  dishonor,  by 
his  own  hand — your  grandfather's  face  got  white  as  stone^and  there  was  no 
making  up  for  the  past  ■! 

"  At  last  I  mentioned  you. 

" '  I  thought  I  explained  my  feelings  on  that  subject  before,'  said  Richard. 
'Why  recur  to  it  ?     What  have  I  to  do  with  Lady  Portia  Dysart's  child  ?' 

"  You  have  every  thing  to  do  with  Harry  Ffrench's  cliild  !  I  cried.  You 
talk  of  making  up  for  the  past — make  up  for  it  by  showing  love  to  her  ! 

"  And  then  I  spoke  to  him,  as  I  had  never  had  courage  to  speak  before,  of 
the  details  of  my  visit  to  Brussels.  I  told  him  of  Harry's  affection  for  you,  and 
how  he  had  used  to  have  you  to  sleep  at  his  side  when  you  were  a  baby, 
neglected  by  your  mother  ;  of  his  wish,  too,  that  we,  Richard  and  I,  not  Lady 
Portia,  should  bring  you  up  in  the  event  of  his  own  early  death. 

"  Richard's  face  grew  whiter  and  whiter.  '  The  child  can  come  to  Halfont 
if  3'ou  choose,'  he  said,  at  last.  '  Don't  distress  me  with  these  painful  recollec- 
tions. If  the  mother  will  part  from  her,  the  child  may  come,  on  the  express 
understanding  that  the  two  never  meet  again.  But  don't  say  another  word  to 
me  about  it  till  the  day  you  bring  her  home.'  " 

"  Upon  this  grudging  permission,"  said  old  Miss  Jemima,  "  I  acted,  and  acted 
promi)tly.  Richard  should  have  no  time,  I  determined,  to  retract  his  word.  I 
liad  already  ascertained  that  Lady  Portia  still  lived  in  Brussels,  and  two  days 
after  I  had  had  my  conversation  with  your  grandfather  I  arrived  tliere.  One  of 
the  under  waiters  at  the  hotel  where  I  stopped  happened  to  be  an  Englishman, 
and,  determining  to  set  about  my  errand  the  same  night,  I  asked  liim,  as  he  stood 
behind  my  chair  at  my  solitary  dinner,  if  he  could  get  me  a  directory  ?     I  had 
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come  to  Brussels  in  search  of  an  English  lady  I  had  known  some  years  ago,  but 
ot  whose  present  address  I  was  ignorant. 

"  The  man  moved  out,  with  a  quick  side  step,  under  the  gas-lig!it.  '  Is  the 
lady's  name  FtVench,  madam  ? '  he  asked,  raising  his  hand  respectfully  to  his 
head  ;  and  in  an  instant  I  r-ecognized  him — the  upright,  soldier  figure,  the  close- 
shorn  soldier  face — it  was  Charles.  He  had  been  thrown  adrift  in  the  world 
(penniless,  I  suspect,)  at  the  time  of  his  master's  death,  and  had  thankfully  ac- 
cepted the  first  chance  of  getting  a  living  that  offered  itself  Lady  Portia 
Ffrench  was  in  Brussels  still— in  such  a  street  and  number,  I  have  forgotten 
them  long  ago— and  Miss  Baby  was  well.  He  hoped  I  would  not  be  offended  ; 
but  sometimes,  when  her  ladyship  was  not  at  home,  he  contrived  to  see  Miss 
Baby  still. 

'"And  I  try  to  talk  to  her  of  the  Captain,  madam,'  said  Charles,  under  liis 
voice.  'Poor  Miss  Baby  doesn't  get  much  of  what  I  should  call  mother-love 
from  her  ladyship  ;  and  when  I  take  her  a  bag  of  sweets,  and  talk  to  her  of  the 
Captain,  the  child  '11  put  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  say,  "take  me  away,  take 
me  awajs  Lurly,  and  let  me  be  your  little  girl,  not  mamma's."  That  she  will, 
and  she  growing  a  tall  young  lady  already.' 

"Lurly!"  exclaimed  Portia,  "is  the  Charles  of  your  storj^,  Lurly  ?  Why 
I  remember  him  better  than  I  do  my  mother — a  stiff,  tall  man,  dressed  in  rusty 
black,  and  always  smelling  of  dinner.  He  used  to  bring  Sophie  stuff  in  a  bottle, 
that  she  might  not  tell  Lady  Poftia  of  his  visits,  and  he  gave  me  sweets,  and 
once,  on  the  sly,  he  took  us  both  to  the  play.  We  sat  in  the  pit,  I  on  Lurly's 
knee,  and  ate  peppermint  lozenges.  How  I  loved  him  !  I  don't  suppose  I  could 
love  anybody  now  as  I  loved  Lurly.  But,  alas  !  that  attachment  was  clandestine." 
"Portia,"  cried  Miss  Jemima,  half  with  temper,  "I  wonder  if  you  were  upon 
the  brink  of  judgment  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  you  to  be  in  earnest? 
Here  am  I,  talking  of  things  that  make  my  heart  bleed  as  I  utter  them,  and  you 
can  jest.  You  are  never  honestly  sorry,  you  are  never  honestly  glad.  You  are 
nothing — " 

"  But  the  daughter  of  Harry  Ffrench,  who  had  not  the  courage  to  live  his  life 
out,  and  of  his  wife,  a  Dysart,"  said  the  girl.  "Oh,  Aunt  Jem,  if  this  story  of 
yours  teaches  us  anything,  it  should  be  charitable  appreciation  of  my  character. 
Don't  you  see  that  I  am  necessarily  nothing  ?— not  a  monster  of  virtues,  not  a 
monster  of  vices,  like  the  people  in  stories  ;  but  a  poor,  incongruous  lump, 
chance-kneaded,  of  contradictions  ?  No,  you  don't  see  it.  Go  on  with  ycur 
story,  dear  Aunt  Jem,  and  I'll  try  not  to  interrupt  you  again.  You  came  to  my 
mother's  lodging — that  I  remember.  You  came  into  my  room  and  found  me, 
little  vixen  that  I  was,  ready  to  tear  you  to  pieces,  because  I  thought  you  be- 
longed to  her,  and  took  me  in  your  arms.  I  felt  your  tears  on  my  face,  I  know, 
as  you  sat  and  clasped  me.  What  did  she  say  ?  In  what  frame  of  mind  was 
Lady  Portia  now  ?  " 

"Lady  Portia,"  answered  Miss  Jemima,  "was  in  the  only  frame  of  mind  in 
which  I  ever  saw  her — supreme  indifference  to  everything  on  God's  earth,  save 
the  momentary  excitement  which  helped  her  to  escape  trom  herself  My  meal 
over,  I  drove  straight  to  her  house  ;  it  was  now  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock, 
and  was  told  by  the  porter  that  my  lady  lived  on  the  second  floor,  and  that  to- 
day, Friday,  was  my  lady's  evening  of  reception.  I  was  dressed  just  as  I  left 
Halfont — the  same  fashion  of  bonnet  I  wear  now.  Miss  Portia,  a  black  stuff 
gown  of  sensible  length,  my  travelling-bag  in  my  hand — and  so  I  was  ush- 
ered into  the  midst  of  Lady  Portia's  guests.     The  room  where  they  were  assem- 
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bled  was  small,  but  finely  hung  in  silk  and  velvet,  and  full 'as  it  could  hold  of 
ornaments  and  filigree  mirrors  and  bright  color.  It  smelt  like  a  distiller's  shop 
■ — would  have  been  wholesomer,  I  thought,  that  warm  spring  night,  for  open  win- 
dows. A  couple  of  whist  tables  were  going  on.  Near  the  fireplace,  three  or 
four  fashionably-dressed  women,  none  of  them  in  their  first  youth,  stood  talking 
to  some  officers  in  uniform  ;  on  a  sofa,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest,  sat  Lady  Portia. 
She  was  playing  at  cards  with  a  good-looking  man,  some  years  younger  than 
herself,  an  English  clergyman,  I  could  see  by  his  dress,  and,  as  I  afterward 
found,  a  constant  visitor  at  her  house.  The  man  who  eventually  became  her' 
second  husband — " 

"  And  who  made  the  remainder  of  her  life  additionally  miserable  to  her," 
remarked  Portia,  en  parenthcse.  "  It  is  good  to  hear  grandmamma  talk  of  Mr. 
Molyneux.  'The  kind  of  ungowned  parson  who  does  prowl  about  the  Conti- 
nent,' says  grandmamma—'  The  kind  of  parson  who  would  marry  a  Lady  Por- 
tia Ffrench.'  " 

"Well,  for  a  second  or  two,  the  glare  of  brilliant  light,  the  sight  of  all 
these  people  confused  me.  Then — then,  Portia,  I  thought  of  that  darkened, 
shame-covered  past,  which  she  had  been  able  to  forget,  and  walked  straight 
across  the  room  to  Harry's  widow.  Whatever  surprise,  whatever  annoyance 
she  may  have  felt.  Lady  Portia's  reception  of  me  was  perfectly  courteous.  She 
acted  nothing,  affected  nothing  ;  was  not,  as  a  worse-bred  woman  would  have 
been,  ashamed  of  me  or  of  my  homely  dress.  I  had  dined — yes  .''  Fortunate  I 
arrived  on  a  Friday,  the  only  evening  of  the  week  she  was  at  home.  Mr.  Moly- 
neux— Miss  Jemima  Ffrench.  If  I  did  not  mind,  they  would  just  finish  this 
party  at  piquet.  I  understood  piquet,  of  course  ?  Then  she  took  up  her  cards 
and  went  on  with  her  game. 

"I  sat  myself  "down  at  a  little  distance,"  proceeded  Miss  Jemima,  "and 
watched  her  as  she  played,  her  fine  company,  no  doubt,  watching  me.  Lady 
Portia's  face  had  not  grown  younger  during  the  past  five  years.  Her  cheeks 
had  fallen,  her  faded  blue  eyes  told  a  wearier  story  than  ever  of  the  dissatisfied, 
listless  soul  within  ;  her  arms  and  neck,  profusely  bare,  glitrering  with  the  paste 
diamonds,  I  remembered  were  the  arms  and  neck  of  an  old  woman.  Still,  as  I 
looked  at  her,  I  knew — knew,  how  shall  I  say  ?  by  instinct  'i — that  she  had  gone 
through  no  passionate  suffering,  no  ordeal  of  pain  since  I  saw  her  last  .  .  . 
her  eyes  had  never  wept,  her  lips  quivered  with  anguish  over  Harry's  death,  over 
Harry's  last,  irreparable  wrong-doing.  I  knew  this,  I  say,  and  felt  toward  her — 
God  pardon  me  ! — as  if  she,  poor,  irresponsible,  weak  creature  that  she  was, 
had  been  the  cause  of  both. 

"  When  the  game  was  over — Mr.  Molyneux  won,  and  something  in  his  whis- 
pered remarks,  in  his  manner,  as  lie  took  up  his  stakes,  made  me  suspect  how 
matters  stood  between  them — when  the  game  was  over,  your  mother  turned 
round  to  me.  '  Portia  is  grown  out  of  knowledge,'  she  cried,  'and  I  am  delight- 
ed to  say,  will  be  a  beauty.  I  wish  I  had  been  one.  I  should  not  have  gone 
through  such  a  life  as  mine.  I  should  not  have  come  to  this,'  glancing  round  at 
the  guests,  'if  I  had  had  a  nose  and  mouth  like* Portia's.' 

"Mr.  Molyneux  bent  forward,  and  murmured  something  in  her  ear.  'Non- 
sense, nonsense,'  said  your  mother,  blankly,  truthful  as  ever,  and  siie  turned 
from  him  with  a  look  of  real  sadness  on  her  face.  '  I  never  was  beautiful,  and 
my  life  has  been  a  failure  in  consequence.  Portia  is  a  Ffrencli,'  this  remark 
was  addressed  to  me  ;  'outwardly,  at  least.  Her  features,  and  complexion,  and 
turn  of  head  are  all  like  poor  Harry's.     She  will  be  able  to  wear  the  dark  colors. 
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I'm  glad  Portia  will  be  able  to  wear  the  dark  colors  when  she  comes  out.  Noth- 
ing so  foolish  as  to  see  a  mother  and  daughter  dressed  alike.' 

"  I  got  up  from  my  chair.  '  Where  is  the  child  ? '  I  said.  '  When  your  friends 
are  gone  I  shall  be  glad  of  half  an  hours'  talk,  with  you.  Till  then,  if  you  please, 
I  will  stay  with  the  child.' 

"And  then  Lady  Portia  also  rose,  and  herself  showed  me  the  way  to  your 
sleeping-room — the  room  you  shared  with  Sophie,  the  lady's  maid.  'You,  dear 
old  soul,  to  come  and  find  me  out,'  she  said,  on  the  way,  perfectly  unchilled  by 
my  manner,  which  I  know  was  freezing.  '  I've  never  been  able  to  thank  you  for 
the  money.  I  got  it  quite  safe.  Dear  me,  what  terrible  things  have  happened 
since — mind  the  steps  !  down  two  and  turn.  You  must  find  me  aged.  I'm  sure 
I  feel  a  hundred  or  I  should  rtever  bring  myself  to  do  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  when  these  shocking  people  are  gone.  There's  Portia,' 
and  she  pushed  open  the  door.  '  Little  cat  !  awake,  as  usual.  Por,  here's  an 
old  friend  of  mine  come  to  see  you.'  After  which  introduction,  she  nestled  away 
in  her  flowing  silk  back  to  her  company,  and  I  walked  across  the  room — child, 
with  what  a  beating  heart,  to  you  ! 

"You  were  sitting  up  in  your  bed,  your  black  eyes  full  of  curiosity,  your 
whole  small  figure  bristling  with  defiance.  '  Go  away,'  you  cried.  '  Don't  kiss 
me,  or  I'll  box  you  ;  go  away  ;   I  want  none  of  her  friends  here.' 

"  I  am  your  friend,  I  cried,  and  I  advanced  into  the  light  of  the  solitary 
candle,  so  that  you  should  better  see  what  sort  of  creature  I  was.  I'm  old 
Aunt  Jemima — papa's  Aunt  Jemima  ;  and  I  want  you  to  live  with  me.  Charles 
told  me  where  to  find  you. 

"  Portia,  whatever  trouble  you  have  caused  me  since,  in  that  moment  you  paid 
me,  beforehand,  for  it  all.  You  jumped  out  of  bed — I  see  you  now,  with  your  bare 
pink  feet,  in  your  little  white  night-dress — ran  to  me,  flung  your  arms  tight  round 
my  knees.  'Am  I  to  go  away  with  you  ?  '  you  cried.  'Am  I  to  live  with  Lur- 
ly  ?     Is  my  own  papa  coming  back  at  last .'" 

"  You  say  that  you  remember  what  came  next.  How  I  sat  holding  you  in 
my  arms,  and  how  you  felt  m}-  tears  fall  upon  your  face.  Well,  I  stayed  there 
v/ith  you  long,  listening  to  j'our  baby  chatter  (baby  chatter,  intermixed  occasion- 
ally with  such  sharp  criticisms  on  your  elders  as  almost  took  my  breath  away). 
At  last,  tired  out,  you  fell  asleep,  and  I  laid  you  on  your  pillow.  Soon  at"ter- 
ward,  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  departing  guests.  Mr.  Molyneux,  I  fancied, 
remaining  later  than  the  rest  by  some  minutes,  and,  by-and-by,  your  mother  came 
in.  She  had  taken  oft'  her  glittering  necklet  and  earrings  ;  her  evening  dress 
was  exchanged  for  a  dressing-gown  ;  she  looked  fifty  years  old.  '  I  know  what 
you  think  of  me,'  she  cried,  as  I  sat  still  and  watched  her.  '  I  see  it  on  your 
face.     Haven't  I  aged  horribly?' 

''  I  am  not  thinking  of  your  age  at  all,  I  answered  her.  I  am  thinking  of 
Harry's  child.  Her  grandfather  wishes  to  see  her.  Will  you  let  me  take  her 
back  With  me  to  England. 

'"  What,  will  Colonel  Ffrench  be  reconciled  ?"  cried  the  poor  creature,  with 
a  trembling  lip.  '  Oh,  my  dear  soul,  say  that  is  your  errand  !  Mamma  gets 
stingier  to  me  every  year.  I  have  scarce  enough  to  keep  up  even  the  appear- 
ance that  you  see.  Of  course  I'll  let  the  child  visit  you.  I've  been  extrava- 
gant, I've  been  everything  I  oughtn't,  hut  I'll  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I  will,  to- 
vnorro.v,  if  Colonel  Ffrench  will  only  be  reconciled,  only  make  me  a  suitable  al- 
lowance ! ' 

"And  then,  Portia,  I  had  to  explain  to  her  on  what  bitter  terms  she  must 
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give  you  up,  if  she  consented  to  the  separation  at  all.  And  my  heart  bled  for 
her  while  I  did  so  !  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but,  whatever  people  are,  if  I  only 
get  close  enough  to  them,  only  hear  their  own  account  of  themselves,  I  always 
begin  to  feel  I  must  take  their  part ;  at  a  distance  one  may  call  them  wicked  ; 
near,  one  can  only  see  them  weak.  Lady  Portia  had  not  been  a  good  wife  to 
Harry ;  she  was  not  even  a  devoted  mother,  or  she  would  not  have  consented 
to  part  from  you  at  all,  still  I  pitied  her  !  Poor,  haggard,  world-weary  woman 
that  she  was,  I  pitied  her  ! 

"  '  Everything  has  gone  against  me,'  she  cried,  sobbing,  when  I  had  made 
her  feel  how  linal  the  severance  must  be  from  you  if  I  once  carried  you  back 
with  me  to  Halfont.  'When  I  was  a  girl,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  I — I  loved 
some  one,  I  did  indeed.  If  they  had  let  me  marry  him,  perhaps  I  should  have 
been  a  good  woman.  Instead  of  that,  what  was  my  life  ?  Put  up  by  mamma 
season  after  season  for  sale — yes,  sale  ;  one  year  such  a  bargain  falling  through, 
tlie  next  another.  At  last  when  all  better  chances  were  over,  accepted,  for  my 
name's  sake,  by  Colonel  Ffrench's  spendthrift  son.  What  has  my  life  been 
since .'' ' 

"  Don't  tell  me,  I  interrupted.  I  can  imagine  what  your  life  has  been. 
But  don't  tell  me. 

"  '  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  bad  of  poor  Harry,'  said  Lady  Portia. 
'  He  never  loved  me,  but  as  men  go,  he  was  not  a  bad  husband.  Harry  was  a 
man  with  2,  grande passion.  I  never  believed  it  till  his  death,  poor  fellow,  and 
then — my  dear  creature,  would  you  believe  it  ?  they  found  a  curl  of  hair,  some 
school-girl  love  notes  signed  "Amelia"  in  his  breast!  You  shall  have  them. 
I've  had  all  these  sorts  of  things  put  by  for  you,  with  a  paper  he  wrote  on  the 
morning  of  his  death — my  poor  Harry  !  You  were  always  the  best  relation  we 
had' — she  really  said  this,  Portia — '  on  either  side.  If  my  mother  had  had  a  tenth 
part  of  the  feeling  for  me  that  you  had  for  Harry,  should  I  be  what  I  am  now  ? 
Cast  off  by  my  husband's  family  and  my  own,  sinking  to  the  society  of  such 
people  as  you  saw  with  me  to-night,  and.  for  the  future,  not  even  allowed  to  be 
a  mother.  I  havn't  loved  the  baby  as  some  mothers  do,  perhaps,'  she  went  on, 
'I  never  was  fond  of  children,  it  isn't  my  nature.  But  I'd  have  liked  to  be 
with  her  when  she's  grown  up  and  admired.  She'll  be  so  handsome,  and  1  shall 
never  see  her.  Look  at  her  now,  look  at  her  little  cheek  and  neck.'  .  .  . 
And  then  she  threw  herself  down,  and  rested  her  cheek  softly  against  yours, 
and  cried  over  you. 

"  '  I  consent  to  let  you  have  her,'  she  said,  lifting  up  her  face  at  last,  for  I 
sat  silent,  letting  nature  determine  for  her  what  she  should  do.  'And  I  don't 
think  I  can  wonder  at  Colonel  Ffrench's  determining  to  part  her  from  me  abso- 
lutely. I  should  never  have  been  a  fit  companion  for  her.  I  haven't  an  ounce 
of  good  left  me.  And  besides,'  the  color  flamed  over  her  worn  face,  '  I'm  going 
to  marry  Parson  Molyneux,  and  he  doesn't  like  the  child.  Take  her  away  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  I'm  saying  good-by  to  her  now.  It  would  kill  me 
to  see  her  happiness  at  going.' 

"  She  uncovered  you  upon  this,  and  kissed  your  little  bare  feet — God  knows 
with  what  thoughts  passing  through  her  heart !  Then,  very  gently,  covered  you 
again,  and  motioned  to  me  to  leave  the  room.  That  was  the  last  time  your 
mother  ever  saw  you." 

'•  And  so,  I  suppose,  ends  the  story,"  said  Portia,  as  Miss  Jemima  paused. 
"  I  remember  all  that  came  next.  My  joy  when  I  woke  and  saw  Sophie  pack- 
ing up  my  things,  and  our  breakfast  at  the  hotel,  hot  little  rolls  and  poor  old 
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Lurly  to  wait  on  us,  and  the  journey,  and  grandpapa's  fece  when  we  arrived,  and 
how  he  turned  shortly  away,  and  kept  to  his  room  for  a  week  afterward.  I  re- 
member all  this,  and  also  how  I  had  to  wear  crape  and  try  to  look  solemn,  years 
later,  because  you  told  me  Lady  Portia  Molyneux  was  dead.  Aunt  Jem,"  and 
Portia's  face  saddened  into  a  look  which,  could  those  black  eyes  but  have  spok- 
en, would  for  the  moment  have  been  positively  tender,  "  I  feel  more  reconciled 
than  I  ever  did  before  to  marrying  poor  Teddy.  Pie  is  not  clever,  and  he  has  no 
nobler  qualities  than  I  have  myself  Still,  money  or  no  money,  we  like  each 
other,  and  therefore  our  best  chance,  when  you  consider  what  stock  we  come  of, 
is  to  marry.     Don't  you  think  so  ? " 

"  I  have  always  told  you  that  your  best  chance  would  be  to  marry  a  man  you 
loved,"  said  Miss  Jemima.  "  If  love,  not  uionej',  had  been  thought  of  when  eacli 
was  young,  the  two  lives  I  have  been  telling  you  of  had  not  been  shipwrecked." 

"  Let  us  say  so  !  "  was  Portia's  answer.  "  Let  us  cheat  ourselves  into  the 
belief  that  theirs,  like  all  other  lives,  were  not  predestined  for  them.  Oh,  Aunt 
Jem,"  after  a  minute,  "if  I  a/n  fated  to  marry  Teddy,  without  money,  how  in- 
tensely you  ought  to  pity  him,  and  both  of  us  !  With  five  thousand  a  year,  my 
father  and  mother  would  probably  have  lived  together  contentedly  till  their 
lives'  end,  while  poverty  .  .  .  but  all  these  things  are  written,"  she  broke 
off  lightly.  "  Our  best  wisdom  is  to  enjoy  the  hour  that  we  live,  and  not  look 
forward  too  keenly  to  the  future.     To  the  day,  the  evil  thereof." 

She  kissed  Miss  Jemima  as  she  spoke,  and  ran  away  up-stairs  with  a  flush 
of  genuine  animation  upon  her  face.  Whatever  presented  life  in  vivid  dramatic 
contrast  before  Portia  Ffrench,  had  power,  for  the  instant,  to  evoke  sympathy 
from  her  emotion-craving  nature.  And  precisely  to  this  extent  Miss  Jemima's 
story  had  aiTected  her.  Poor  broken-down,  outlawed  Harry  Ffrench,  drugging 
honor,  manhood,  conscience,  with  brandy  ;  deliberately  resolving  not  to  live  life 
out,  yet  having  his  baby's  nursery  beside  his  own  room  ;  with  womanish  gentle- 
ness tending  the  child  whose  whole  existence  he  did  not  scruple  to  darken  by 
the  act  of  his  own  hand  ;  Lady  Portia  in  her  forlorn,  haggard  middle  age,  crying 
over  the  little  daughter  who  was  to  have  worn  the  dark  colors,  yet  parting  with 
that  daughter  that  she  might  herself  marry  Parson  Molyneux ;  the  Brussels 
lodging  ;  my  lady's  receptions  ;  my  lady's  paste  diamonds — Portia  could  see  it  all ! 

"  We  go  to  the  bad  artistically,  if  we  do  nothing  else,"  she  thought,  looking 
long  at  her  own  handsome  face  in  the  glass,  when  she  had  reached  her  room. 
"  Dysart  and  Ffrench  alike,  we  know  how  to  tread  the  downhill  road  with  an 
air,  and  that  is  something.  Oh  Teddy — my  poor  little  Teddy — in  ten  years'  time 
what  story,  I  wonder,  of  graceful  shame,  of  picturesque  ruin,  will  have  to  be  re- 
corded of  us  /  " 
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[We  publish  the  following  article,  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  as  being  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
most  cultured  woman  who  has  yet  taken  ground  publicly  in  America  in  favor  of  suffrage  for  women.  Mrs. 
Howe's  article  is  in  the  form  of  an  answer  to  an  inquirer. — Editor  of  The  Galaxy.'X 

I  HAVE  received  your  valued  letter  on  the  question  of  Woman  .Suffrage. 
Considering  it  as  a  representative  letter,  expressive  of  the  opinions  of 
many  intelligent  men  and  women,  I  venture  to  make  my  answer  a  public  one. 
I  will  put  into  it  my  entire  conviction  and  experience  of  thought,  so  to  speak,  in 
order  that  the  issues  opened  by  you  may  be  met,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  once 
and  for  all. 

Your  letter  does  not  base  its  objection  to  the  proposed  extension  of  suffrage 
upon  the  ground  of  any  inferiority  existing  in  the  female  sex,  as  such.  In  this  it 
does  well ;  for,  even  supposing  such  inferiority  to  exist,  it  will  be  difficult  to  sup- 
pose it  greater  than  the  inferiority  of  a  large  proportion  of  male  voters,  judged 
even  by  an  average  standard  of  human  worth  and  intelligence.  ,  Inferiority  to 
such  a  standard  does  not  disqualify  a  male  voter,  unless  it  reach  the  point  of 
imbecihty  in  intellect,  or  of  felony  in  morals.  The  disability  of  woman  for  the 
franchise  can,  therefore,  never  be  based  upon  this  supposition.  Neither  do  you 
array  against  me  the  formidable  consideration  of  the  inability  of  women  to  per- 
form mihtary  service,  and  consequent  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  co-operation  in 
the  functions  of  government.  This  point  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against 
woman  suffrage  by  some  of  the  soundest  thinkers  upon  this  and  kindred  subjects. 
The  great  names  of  Kant  and  Spinoza  here  appear  on  the  side  opposed  to  the 
present  movement.  But  even  their  august  authority  does  not  alarm  me.  For 
here,  in  the  first  place,  it  becomes  us  to  ascertain  whether  this  disability  for 
military  service  is  natural,  or  enforced  by  the  needs  and  conventions  of  society. 
If  natural,  it  is  scarcely  generous  for  the  stronger  party,  in  the  inevitable  con- 
tests of  human  will  and  interest,  to  take  from  the  weaker  party  the  inoffensive 
weapon  of  a  vote.  If  enforced  by  the  needs  and  for  the  good  of  society,  the  sin  of 
such  deprivation  becomes  one  of  ingratitude.  ]\Ian,  in  this  case,  would  say  to 
woman,  "  You  shall  bear  the  twofold  burden  which  nature  lays  upon  you.  You 
shall  give  birth  to  children  and  cope  with  the  minute  and  endless  vexations  of 
the  household,  and,  in  recompense  for  this,  we  will  deprive  you  of  half  the  dig- 
nity and  energy  of  your  human  condition."  Woman,  in  this  position,  is  treated 
worse  than  the  slave,  for  he  was  allowed  a  numerical  representation,  which,  if  but 
a  mockery,  was  still  a  formal  recognition  of  him  as  an  existing  unit  and  possible 
voluntary  power.  But  in  laws  as  hitherto  existing,  woman  has  not  even  this 
poor  show  of  a  political  representation.  Her  will  is  put  out  of  question  alto- 
gether. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  dropped  in  this  last  statement  an  if,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  at  this  moment  to  settle,  viz.,  that  of  the  natural  incapacity  of  wo- 
men for  military  service.  I  will  say  here  that  we  shall  all  agree  as  to  the  de- 
sirableness of  woman's  adherence  in  the  main  to  what  is  usually  considered  her 
appropriate  sphere.  In  this  she  is  indispensable,  and  no  personal  illustration 
or  exceptional  merit  can  be  considered  as  offering  any  substantial  offset  against 
the  disadvantage  which  society  would  suffer  in  the  loss  of  the  legitimate  types 
of  womanhood — the  woman  friend,  sister,  wife,  mother.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
society  must  not  reward  service  with  disability,  or  instruct  the  babe  whom  the 
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mother  has  borne  and  reared  to  consider  her  as  less  invested  with  human  dignity 
than  himself. 

Having  said  thus  much,  we  may  at  least  touch  upon  the  question  just  sug- 
gested, /.  fc'.,  whether  the  disability  of  woman  for  military  service  is  a  condition 
of  nature  or  of  society.  This  disability  does  not  appear  to  me  to  lie  inevitably  and 
universally  in  nature.  There  are  few  wars  in  which  women,  disguised  as  men, 
do  not  figure.  Several  of  these  stray  Amazons  were  found  dead  upon  the  field 
of  Waterloo.  Lamartine  mentions  a  young  girl  of  reputable  life  and  parentage 
who  won  distinction  in  the  battles  of  the  French  Republic.  The  record  of  our 
own  war  is  not  without  such  instances.  In  making  mention  of  these,  we  must 
not  forget  the  most  illustrious  generalissimo  of  our  sex,  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Grant 
of  her  country  and  her  day.  We  may  also  quote  a  well-remembered  passage  in 
Shakespeare — 

Well,  sir,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  musician  ? 
I  think  she'll  rather  prove  a  soldier. 

These  military  women,  according  to  the  military  theory  of  society,  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  ;  yet  no  one  probably  supposes  them  better  qualified  for  the 
franchise  than  are  those  women  who  adhere  to  peaceful  occupations.  We  quote 
them  as  instances  proving  that  it  is  not  by  nature  absolutely  impossible  to  all 
women  to  perform  military  service.  We  must  remember,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
although  all  men  are,  in  this  view,  assumed  to  be  fighters,  a  small  proportion  only 
of  them  ever  attain  any  military  experience,  while  a  large  number,  enjoying  all 
political  functions  and  privileges,  are  held,  nevertheless,  incapable  of  military 
duty. 

The  entertainment  of  this  question,  not,  I  confess,  induced  by  your  letter, 
brings  me  to  one  of  the  objections  seriously  urged  by  you,  to  wit,  that  the  right 
of  sufirage  is  not  resident  in  the  individual  as  such,  but  is  conferred  or  withheld 
according  to  the  conventions  of  society. 

I  suppose  that  we  shall  agree  at  the  outset  in  considering  natural  right  an 
abstraction  antedating  the  conditions  of  society,  but  not  realizable  without  the 
instrumentality  of  these  conditions.  Savage  property  is  what  one  man  can 
take  from  another — savage  right  is  what  one  man  can  make  good  against  anoth- 
er. All  institutions  which  recognize  and  uphold  the  claim  of  the  stronger  as 
such,  recall  that  early  predominance  of  animal  force  from  which  they  are  only  a 
litde  idealized.  The  progress  of  society,  however,  leads  it  even  further  from 
this  simple  and  savage  basis.  Property  to-day  is  what  one  man  holds  for  the 
benefit  of  many.  Right  is  that  which  all  may  approve.  Natural  right  antedates 
morals,  but  the  objects  of  society,  ideal  and  practical,  are  all  found  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  morals.  The  mediaeval  theory  of  government  was  that  of  the  di- 
vine right  of  the  chief— the  best  man,  best  because  strongest.  The  whole  net- 
work of  despotism  centres  round  this  idea.  Whatever  it  gives,  grants  or  con- 
cedes is  "-de  haut  en  bus."  The  modern  theory  of  government  is  that  it  derives 
its  authority  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  This  consent  may  be  assumed, 
may  be  reasoned  upon  as  implicit.  Silence  gives  consent,  and  as  long  as  si- 
lence is  sufficient,  and  the  governing  party  delicately  feels  the  claims  and  pur- 
sues the  interests  of  those  who  tacitly  consent  to  its  preponderance,  speech 
might  seem  to  be  superfluous.  The  nations,  however,  most  bent  upon  good 
government,  and  best  able  to  enforce  it,  have  found  the  prerogative  of  speech 
indispensable.  Of  this  the  press  is  one  form,  the  vote  another.  Among  all 
European  countries,  England  alone  has  entire  freedom  in  one  of  these  languages. 

America  claims  and  postulates  entire  freedom  in  both.     The  enfranchise- 
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ment  of  her  black  citizens,  she  has  long  seen  as  a  link  in  the  logic  of  princi- 
ples, upon  which  must  turn  the  logic  of  events.  The  Irish  or  German  savage, 
after  a  three  years'  cleansing,  is  admitted  to  the  general  enrolment  of  the  com- 
munity. The  colored  man,  cleaner  at  the  start  than  these,  the  natural  ally  of 
republican  principles,  trained  to  an  understanding  of  freedom  by  a  long  expe- 
rience of  its  opposite,  stands  next  upon  the  record.  Voting  is  to  him  a  military 
necessity.  It  is  the  only  weapon  with  which  he  can  meet  those  whom  law,  cus- 
tom and  prejudice  have  hitherto  trebly  armed  against  him.  This  admitted 
right,  for  whose  recognition  the  white  man  should  thank  God  equally  with  the 
black  man,  brings,  nevertheless,  one  scarcely  anticipated  condition.  It  arrays 
now  the  whole  male  and  female  sexes  in  a  new  and  unforeseen  opposition.  T'le 
right  of  the  elective  franchise  is  now  the  recognition  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
all  men  to  the  proper  administration  of  their  interests,  and  consequently  to  the. 
choice  of  the  parties  who  shall  administer  those  interests.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  elsewhere,  in  America  this  right  founds  upon  the  right  of  human  intel- 
ligence to  its  own  exercise,  the  right  of  human  labor  to  its  own  recompense. 
Now,  this  wide  banner  of  humanity  cannot  choose  but  to  wave  over  man  and 
woman  alike.  The  generous  culture  which  allows  woman  in  this  country  so 
large  an  extension  of  thought,  and  the  social  necessities  which  place  in  her 
hands  so  many  of  the  nicer  tasks  hitherto  kept  for  those  of  the  other  sex, 
alike  commission  her  to  claim  and  make  good  her  right  to  the  most  simple,  gen- 
eral and  explicit  method  of  expressing  her  will  in  the  arena  where  wills  are 
counted  and  respected. 

We  are  agreed,  then,  that  the  whole  question  of  voting  is  remote  from  the 
natural  right,  in  its  usual  acceptation.  The  natural  and  inalienable  rights  for- 
mulated in  our  own  Declaration  of  Independence,  are  a  step  forward  to  the  ideal 
claims  of  humanity,  not  a  step  backward  to  the  partial  immunities  of  barbarism. 
This  formula  constitutes  in  itself  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  human  rights.  It 
planted  the  banner  higher  than  the  rank  and  file  of  the  moment  could  reach,  but 
the  high  stand  once  taken,  government  and  education  must  lift  men  toward  it, 
since'it  cannot  be  lowered  to  them.  Many  temporary  inconveniences  have  fol- 
lowed that  generous  and  enthusiastic  announcement  of  universal  freedom  and 
equality.  Yet  the  pledge  once  given  could  not  be  revoked.  Time  is  slowly 
verifying  its  wisdom — its  justice  was  patent  at  once.  The  inherited  squalor  and 
ignorance  of  ages  blossom  into  civilization  beneath  this  munificent  pledge  of 
brotherhood.  To  digest  these  into  good  manners  and  morals  is  harder  work 
than  to  make  a  soldier  and  citizen  of  the  negro.  Both  tasks  are  now  well  for- 
ward, and  the  last  act  of  justice  is  to  remove  the  seal  of  political  silence  from 
the  lips  of  one  half  of  the  human  race,  and  to  say  to  this  half:  "The  inaliena- 
ble rights  belong  as  much  to  you  as  to  ourselves.  If  the  fact  of  human  birth 
makes  man  free  and  equal,  how  should  it  make  you  otherwise  ? " 

You,  good  sir,  are  much  disturbed  in  contemplating  the  promiscuous  admis- 
sion of  women  to  the  polls.  You  would  be  willing  that  Madame  de  Stacl  and 
Miss  Edgeworth  should  set  the  seal  of  their  approbation  upon  a  political  candi- 
dature. But,  how  about  Bridget  and  mcine  Fran  ?  For  the  possible  good  or 
harm  that  they  may  do  we  must  refer  you  to  the  risks  and  profits  of  manhood 
suffrage.  You  feel  the  dangers  and  defects  of  this,  yet  you  would  not  go  back 
from  it.  Woman  suffrage  shows  prospectively  the  same  risks  and  profits,  and 
we  are  well-assured  that,  having  once  adopted,  the  civilized  world  will  not  go 
back  from  it. 

If  this  seem  a  short  way  of  disposing  of  your  difficulty,  let  me  add  that  it  is 
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also  a  logical  one.  Retrograde  action  is  much  disavowed  by  history.  It  in- 
variably aggravates  the  evils  v^^hich  progress  has  induced.  No  sounder  or  bet- 
ter is  retrograde  reasoning.  We  cannot  go  behind  the  fact  of  universal  suf- 
frage, which,  in  its  legitimate  acceptation,  includes  men  and  women.  No  one 
will  deny  that  the  masses  are  able  to  vote.  If  unable  to  vote  well,  it  is  tlie  busi- 
ness of  those  whom  society  constitutes  its  guardians  to  see  that  they  become 
c^ualified  for  tlie  task  as  well  and  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  will  admit.  For 
the  vote,  as  at  present  considered,  is  not  a  gift  but  a  function,  and  one  whose 
exercise  is  considered  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions  un- 
der which  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  abide.  If  a  gift,  it  is  the  gift  of  civili- 
zation, which  only  barbarism  can  take  away. 

All  that  I  advance  in  justification  of  universal  suffrage  I  consider  as  fully 
applicable  to  the  woman  as  to  the  man  side  of  the  question.  And  in  this  point 
of  view  I  still  hold  to  the  logical  sequence  by  which  the  woman's  right,  wherever 
it  may  ideally  occur,  should,  in  political  operation,  wait  upon  that  of  the  negro. 
I  hold  to  this,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  admission  of  the  negro  to  the  polls 
gives  us  a  jjlatform  upon  which  woman  can  stand,  the  platform  of  universal  and 
ideal  justice.  I  hold  to  it  in  the  second  place  on  account  of  the  necessity  and 
opportunity  of  the  moment.  The  necessity,  because  to  him  the  possession  of 
the  franchise  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  ;  the  opportunity,  because  public 
opinion  is  well  nigh  ready  to  recognize  his  claims,  while  it  yet  needs  an  uncer- 
tain length  of  instruction  before  it  will  sanction  the  woman's  participation  in  the 
rights  of  suffrage.  The  door  is  opened  to  admit  one.  He  comes  with  the 
knife  of  the  assassin  behind  him.  The  woman  will  enter  with  the  more  honor, 
waiting  for  him.  It  is  not  likely  that,  after  she  has  held  the  door  widest  open 
for  him,  he  will  aid  others  to  shut  it  in  her  face.  The  negro  is  a  man,  but  not 
enough  of  a  man  for  that. 

Your  letter,  in  common  with  the  opinions  of  many  who  discuss  this  subject, 
assumes  that  tlie  privilege  of  voting  will  be  most  eagerly  claimed  and  most 
strenuously  exercised  by  women  of  the  lowest  class  and  most  miserable  charac- 
ter. These  women,  in  your  view,  will  be  mirrors  to  multiply  the  corrupt  votes 
of  the  corresponding  class  of  men.  To  avoid  the  tedium  of  endless  recapitula- 
tion, let  me  group  these  two  questions  together,  treating  both  very  briefly. 
The  women  of  character  and  culture,  according  to  you,  will  go  to  the  polls  only 
so  long  as  voting  continues  a  novelty.  The  first  rain-storm  will  frighten  them 
away,  while  the  low  and  ignorant  of  the  sex,  "with  dripping  umbrellas,"  will 
take  advantage  of  their  absence,  adding  a  simple  reduplication  to  the  already 
existing  chaos. 

Now  let  me  ask,  what  are  character  and  culture  good  for,  if  they  can  be  sup- 
posed to  render  their  possessor  more  indolent  and  fastidious  th'an  those  who  are 
without  them  ?  Delicate  women,  not  more  than  invalid  men,  may  be  deterred 
from  going  abroad  by  stress  of  weather.  But,  if  the  most  thoughtful  and  con- 
scientious women,  having  once  placed  the  act  of  voting  on  the  list  of  their  high 
and  constant  duties,  will  be  more  easily  deterred  from  its  fulfilment  than  will  be 
women  of  little  or  no  thought  and  conscience,  why  then  we  have  mistaken  the 
significance  of  these  terms,  and  must  anoint  ourselves  anew  in  language. 

Closely  akin  to  this  consideration  is  the  other,  viz.  :  that  the  ignorant  ar.d 
vicious  among  women  will  only  double  the  vote  of  the  same  class  of  men.  I 
may  here  observe  that  most  of  those  who  strenuously  oppose  woman  suffrage 
are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  futility  of  suffrage  altogether.  The  impos- 
sibility of  finding  a  test  which  shall  be  at  once  ideally  just  and  practically  possible 
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allows  these  retrogradists  no  pause  until  they  come  back  to  the  starting  point 
of  no  voting,  and  in  its  place  the  running  for  luck  and  hopeful  expectation  that 
the  altogether  best  minds  will  rule,  in  some  heaven-appointed  way.  And  here 
we  take  up  the  subject,  starting  anew  with  them.  Does  the  extension  of  male 
suffrage  prove  only  a  numerical  enlargement .''  Does  the  admission  of  one  class 
after  another  to  this  prerogative  bring  in  no  new  elements,  develop  no  new  ener- 
gies ?  Instead  of  "many  men  with  many  minds,"  is  humanity  only  a  stereo- 
typed edition,  issuing  many  copies  of  one  or  two  minds  ?  History  will  show 
the  contrary.  Arrayed  upon  a  fair  and  candid  basis,  every  class,  every  individ- 
ual added  in  number  to  the  franchise,  may  also  add  to  it  something  ot  weight 
and  of  wisdom.  In  periods  of  passion,  thought  does  not  get  the  upper  rule.  The 
violence  of  mobs  is  usually  the  violence  of  one  class.  Terror  or  weak  compli- 
ance paralyze  the  action  of  the  others.  But  perfect  freedom  and  equality  before 
the  law  render  the  expression  of  thought  and  will  as  safe  as  it  is  incumbent. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  may  hope  to  find  in  the  people,  not  a  crowd  of 
identical  individuals,  but  that  sublime  individual  of  which  each  one  of  us  repre- 
sents one  feature  and  condition.  I  may  here  remark  that  the  trammels  of  legal 
training  detain  from  us  some  friends  who,  liberal  and  generous  in  all  else,  fear 
to  offend  against  the  sacred  formulas  of  traditional  science.  Of  the  arguments 
likely  to  be  advanced  by  such  as  these,  I  will  instance  only  the  following  : 
"  The  family,  not  the  individual,  is  the  foundation  of  society.  Now  the  family 
should  constitute  a  legal  and  political  unit.  Should  it  express  two  contending 
forms  of  will,  it  would  bring  itself  to  naught.  Should  it  give  twofold  expression 
to  one  form,  it  utters  a  useless  tautology."  This  reasoning  runs  into  depths 
that  question  the  whole  constitition  of  the  society  of  to-day.  Its  fault  is  a  too 
narrow  and  literal  interpretation  of  things  that  are.  It  points  to  an  earlier  stage 
of  thought  and  reasoning  in  which  the  instinct  of  the  active  party,  in  whatever 
sort,  sought  to  paralyze  its  opposite  by  an  appeal  to  force,  rather  than  to  re- 
concile it  by  an  appeal  to  reason.  The  growth  of  modern  ideas  tends  more  and 
more  to  this  process  of  reconciliation,  which  is  not  effected  without  much  elabo- 
ration and  consideration  of  compatibilities.  Parents  reason  now-a-days  with 
their  children  ;  husbands  convince  their  wives  ;  presidents  (all  but  Mr.  Johnson) 
explain  themselves  in  their  messages  ;  sovereigns  apologize  to  their  Commons  ; 
the  preacher  justifies  himself  to  his  congregation,  the  representative  to  his  con- 
stituents. And  out  of  all  this  action  grows  a  new  society,  admitting  of  a  large- 
ness of  co-operation  and  a  variety  of  instruction  never  dreamed  of  before  in  the 
world's  history.  When  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built  the  sovereign  com- 
manding the  work  was  one  unit,  the  slaves  obeying  were  another.  Despotism 
can  afford  but  two  units,  one  living  and  one  dead.  But,  by  the  modern  practice 
of  society,  which  its  theory  does  not  yet  overtake,  the  unit  of  initial  energy  does 
not  paralyze,  but  energizes  its  opposite. 

Civilization,  in  its  progress,  carries  on  the  twofold  work  of  energizing  the  in- 
dividual units  of  which  society  is  composed,  and  of  securing  their  sympathetic 
and  voluntary  co-operation  in  unities  that  continually  enlarge  their  spliere  with- 
out deteriorating  their  integrity.  In  this  progress,  no  unit  must  be  considered 
as  final.  It  is  this  assumed  finality  which  bars  development  and  makes  revolu- 
tion necessary.  The  complement  to  the  theological  doctrine  of  final  causes  is 
found  in  the  political  doctrine  of  final  institutions.  The  assuming  of  the  abso- 
lute incompatibility  of  facts  of  seeming  contradiction  is  a  feature  of  early  and 
narrow  culture  which  later  experience  and  theory  tend  ever  to  remove. 

Philosophers  now  acknowledge  that  A  exists,  and  that  B,  its  opposite,  exists 
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also.  Between  tlie  two  lies  no  longer  an  excluded,  but  an  included,  middle,  the 
law  believed  in,  if  not  understood,  which  reconciles  the  seeming  contradictions. 
And  here,  perhajis,  practice  gives  the  law  to  theory.  How  many  of  these  as- 
sumed incompatibilities  in  physics,  politics  and  ethics  has  not  experience  dis- 
solved and  broujjht  to  naught  .'' 

Such  an  incompatibility  is  the  supposed  inevitable  contradiction  between  the 
initial  energy  of  the  individual  units,  and  the  functioning  of  tlie  combined  uni- 
ties. I  am  convinced  that  the  scale  of  family  efficiency  will  rise,  not  decline, 
with  the  ascending  efficiency  of  those  who  compose  the  family.  The  unity  of 
morals  here  is  our  safeguard.  The  progress  of  enlightenment  leads  all,  more 
and  more,  to  unite  in  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  a  good  which  is  good  for  all.  The 
variety  of  talent  and  opinion  may  be  safely  employed  where  the  unities  of  faith 
are  maintained.  And  it  needs  not  to  tell  any  one  that  these  unities  have  everv- 
thing  to  hope,  not  to  fear,  from  the  increased  energies  of  conscience  and  of 
intellect. 

A  single  flute  or  violin  is  a  unit ;  an  orchestra  is  equally  a  unit.  As  civiliza- 
tion increases,  centres  strengthen  and  unities  enlarge.  In  savage  life,  the  indi- 
vidual is  a  numerical,  scarcely  a  human  unit.  In  the  true  family,  each  member  is 
at  once  a  unit  and  part  of  a  larger  unit.  It  is  a  part  of  the  old  superstition  of 
force  to  believe  that  the  perfection  of  the  larger  unity  is  to  be  attained  only  by 
the  mutilation  of  the  smaller  ones.  Church  and  State  grow  by  the  co-operation 
of  living  unities,  not  by  the  bundling  together  of  dead  ones. 

In  following  these  considerations,  I  have  been  led  far  from  the  somewhat  re- 
stricted ground  of  the  letter  to  which  I  essayed  an  answer  ;  nor  need  we  now 
return  to  it.  A  doctrine  once  accepted,  the  inconveniences  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  application  are  found  gradually  to  resolve  themselves  and  disappear. 
Christianity  once  formulating  its  divine  right,  was  not  held  accountable  for  the 
expense  of  converting  Jewish  synagogues  or  heathen  temples  into  Christian 
churches.  The  propriety  and  importance  of  woman  suffrage  once  conceded,  the 
journey  to  the  polls  must  settle  itself  as  best  it  may.  For  its  inconveniences 
woman  can  scarcely  be  held  responsible. 

The  difficulty,  sometimes  raised,  of  the  political  instruction  of  women,  seems 
to  me  to  be  met  by  the  large  and  liberal  discussion  of  political  and  practical 
questions  to  which  the  press,  pulpit,  and  lecture-room  of  this  country  give  scope. 
There  are  few  political  meetings  in  the  North  upon  which  women  do  not  attend, 
few  measures  upon  which  ordinary  women  have  not  the  information  of  ordinary 
men.  If  you  aver  that  such  superficial  knowledge  is  insufficient,  and  that,  in 
order  to  widen  the  mental  horizon  of  the  sex,  some  of  its  representatives  should 
explore  the  depths  of  law,  theology,  and  philosophy,  I  shall  not  say  you  nay. 
Such  an  augment  of  the  application  of  their  mental  energies  will  be  most  wel- 
come to  me.  The  eminent  teachers  and  preachers  of  this  country,  wV.c  hnve 
popularized  the  high  facts  of  ethics  for  the  masses,  and  have  taught  them  to  read 
the  actions  and  deserts  of  public  men  in  another  language  than  that  of  party  preju- 
dice or  personal  interest — these  have  been  doing  a  great  work  for  man  and 
woman  both.  The  platforms  of  the  present  day  owe  much  of  their  rise  to  such 
underpinning.  That  this  eminent  race  is  neither  extinct  nor  likely  to  become 
so,  press  and  public  alike  testify.  The  few  women  who  are  among  its  numbers 
are  an  earnest  of  what  we  may  hope  when  feminine  culture  shall  do  its  duty,  re- 
calling its  blossom-gatherers,  and  sending  laborers  into  the  harvest. 

A  sudden  thought  seized  me  the  other  day,  of  the  possibility  of  a  separate  rep- 
resentation for  woman,  which  might  stand  as  Spiritual  to  Temporal,  Church  to 
State,  Tycoon  and  Mikado. 
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Man's  President  and  woman's  President  might  then  meet  and  sit  side  by  side 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  A  separate  organization  would  remove  the  objec- 
tions usually  made  to  the  promiscuous  and  compulsory  frequentation  of  all  public 
places  by  men  and  women  alike.  Without  exclusion  of  either  sex,  each  might 
yet  organize  and  labor  with  a  certain  distinctness  of  purpose  and  of  method, 
their  results  being,  not  antagonistic,  but  complementary  to  each  other.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  representation  would  be  that  it  might  begin  at  once.  Its  agen- 
cies would  be  principally  moral,  its  methods  sympathetic.  It  would  but  be  the 
giving  form,  system  and  centre  to  the  currents  of  female  influence,  strong,  deep 
and  subtle,  which  already  pervade  all  human  society.  Could  this  dream  be 
realized  we  should  earnestly  hope  that  the  illusions  of  representation  would  be 
better  realized  by  chosen  women  than  they  prove  to  be  by  chosen  men.  The 
chief  should  see  a  twofold  glory  in  the  banner  he  follows  and  in  the  ranks  he 
leads.  The  crown  he  wears  has  only  a  derived  glory  until  his  accomplished  rec- 
ord of  true  service  proves  his  true  desert.  Representation  has,  too,  like  all 
things  else,  its  actual  and  its  ideal.  The  true  chief  is  often,  perhaps  usually, 
other  than  the  recognized  one.     Fact  and  symbol  rarely  coincide  in  one  person. 

That  women  should  most  earnestly  seek  this  ideal  representation,  is  a  wish 
which  no  lover  of  women  will  yield,  in  tlie  face  of  no  matter  what  political  op- 
portunity and  advancement.  The  noble  men  are  all  leaders  after  this  sort. 
The  office  is  to  them  the  duty.  I  think  that  women  are  particularly  able  to  act 
and  aspire  in  this  direction.  Something  in  their  nature  makes  them  desire  the 
substance  of  things,  even  when  most  compelled  to  linger  in  the  show.  They 
have  been  hitherto  limited  to  the  ideal,  but  to  a  poor  and  mutilated  one.  With 
larger  liberties,  larger  work,  they  will  still  hold  fast  to  those  legends  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  their  lives  and  histories. 

The  least  prosperous  women  of  the  present  day  wait  upon  machines,  and 
serve  closely  the  imperious  wants  of  natural  life.  The  most  prosperous  are  de- 
tained in  nurseries,  petted  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  amused  with  toys. 
They  themselves  are  thus  kept  for  the  amusement  of  a  class  of  men  who  never 
outgrow  doll  play.  The  church  visits  these  nurseries  and  acquiesces  in  their 
arrangements,  ordering  a  little  occasional  cleaning  up  of  consciences,  and  mod- 
estly suggesting  that  she  who  wears  a  velvet  gown  should  now  and  then  give  a 
cast-ofF  flannel  to  her  sisters  in  the  street  and  cellar.  And  fairy  books  are  writ- 
ten for  the  delectation  of  the.'^e  pretty  ones.  And  pretty  men  are  brought  to 
dance  and  play  with  them  ;  with  whom,  finally  pairing,  they  marry  and  found  sim- 
ilar nurseries,  which  bud  and  flower  into  the  same  growth  from  one  generation 
to  another.  Not  of  such  women  were  the  teacher  of  Socrates,  the  wife  of  Cae- 
sar, the  mother  of  Christ. 

But  I,  if  I  could  go  through  the  land,  would  enter  those  nurseries  lovingly 
and  kindly,  as  one  not  unused  to  the  susceptibilities  of  their  petted  inmates. 
And  to  these  I  would  say  :  "  Drop  30ur  toy  labors,  toy  loves  and  toy  friend- 
ships. The  age  is  full-grown  now,  and  there  is  work  for  you  to  do,  blessed 
work  with  blessed  wages."  And  then,  as  fishers  and  tax-gatherers  and  courte- 
sans rose  up  when  the  Word  of  Christ  declared  the  great  hope  of  humanity, 
even  so  would  the  soft  white  hands  of  ease  drop  the  playthings  of  fasliion  and 
reach  after  the  instruments  of  use  and  of  service.  Then  would  the  women  arise 
to  seek  and  choose  the  woman's  candidate  as  earnestly  as  ever  man  set  out  to 
elect  the  man's  representative.  Representative  should  she  be  of  charity,  pa- 
tience and  modesty,  of  the  illustrations  of  genius,  of  the  labors  of  benevolence. 
And  a  vision  of  the  stately  days  of  Rome, 
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Dum  Capitolium 
Scandit  cum  tacita  virgine  pontifcx, 

will  be  realized  among  us  in  enlarged  and  exalted  beauty.  Not  the  tacit  vestal 
alone,  but  the  eloquent  matron  will  ascend  the  steps  of  State,  and  add  the 
seal  of  her  good-will  and  good  faith  to  the  sureties  of  the  public  service  and 
safety. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 


TO    MY    GUARDIAN   ANGEL. 


AND  is  there  one  among  God's  messengers, 
His  dear  and  sinless  ones,  the  bright  and  Ace- 
Oae  whom  no  carelessness  or  sin  deters 

From  loving  guardianship  and  care  for  me  ? 

0  hast  thou  left  thy  glorious  home  in  light 
To  fold  thy  wings  beside  my  lowly  bed, 

To  keep  my  feet  by  day,  my  rest  by  night, 
With  tender  guard  o'er  my  unworthy  head? 

1  doubted  not  in  childhood  ;  but,  at  night. 

Waking  a  moment  from  some  happy  dream, 
Sat  up  to  search  the  moonlight,  still  and  white, 
Eager  to  catch  thy  pinions'  silver  gleam  ; 

And,  clasping  childish  hands,  I  spoke  to  thee 
Sweet  words  of  hearty  love,  in  accents  clear, 

Thinking  that,  unlike  God,  thou  couldst  not  see 
My  thought,  but  neededst  spoken  words  to  hear. 

Alas  !  I've  wandered  somewhat  from  the  track 

Of  childhood's  holy  thoughts  and  heavenly  dreams  ; 

But  thou  to-night  hast  called  thy  wanderer  back 
From  worldly  longings  and  from  selfish  schemes. 

Come  near  and  touch  me  with  thy  gentle  hand  ; 

Smile  on  me  with  thy  heavenly  eyes  serene  ! 
Come  near  me,  O  my  Angel,  where  I  stand. 

And  let  me  speak  to  thee  with  none  between  ! 

This  morning,  when  I  woke,  my  quiet  room 

Was  with  the  sunrise  glory  all  aflame, 
Flooded  with  radiance  ;  and  the  night's  grey  gloom 

Had  fled  before  it,  dying  ere  it  came. 

And  not  the  night  alone  had  fled,  I  dreamed, 

But  thou,  beloved,  also.     All  the  aii 
Was  yet  atremble  with  thy  wings,  and  seemed 

To  sparkle  with  thy  fleedng  splendors  fair. 

A  sweet,  low  music  died  upon  my  ear 

While  scarce  I  caught  its  melting  melody. 

Was  it  thy  whisper?     Wast  thou,  then,  so  near 
That  I  could  almost  hear  thee — almost  see  ? 
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When  climbing  on  the  rugged  mountain  side 

Where  blossoms  beckoned  from  the  dangerous  height, 

My  feet  on  slippery  rocks  began  to  slide, 

And  the  depth  danced  beneath  my  dazzled  sight — 

Was  it  thy  hand  which  interposed  so  well, 

Upholding  firmly  on  the  perilous  edge, 
Whose  treacherous  moss,  dislodged  and  broken,  fell 

In  soft  green  masses  noiseless  o'er  the  ledge  ? 

Sure  it  was  thou  !     For  danger  struck  from  faith, 

As  steel  strikes  sparks  from  flint,  truth's  sudden  flash. 

Unconsciously  I  spoke,  in  face  of  death. 

Repeating  calm,  "  Lest  thou  thy  foot  shouldst  dash 

Against  a  stone,  God  gives  his  angels  charge 

To  keep  thy  ways,"  and  then  I  turned  away, 
Scarce  knowing  that  I  trod  the  solemn  marge 

Of  life  and  death,  and  owed  thee  life  that  day. 

And  oft,  perhaps,  thy  shield  has  intervened 

To  screen  my  soul  from  unknown  forms  of  ill, 
And  thy  pure  heart  has  grieved  when  I  have  sinned, 

And  sorrowed  o'er  my  proud  and  wayward  will. 

Alas  !  long  years  have  passed  when  scarce  I  thought 

Of  thee,  kind  medium  of  our  Father's  care. 
Nor  prized  thy  tender  interest  as  I  ought, 

Nor  thanked  my  God  for  thee  in  any  prayer. 

Dear  angel  !  doubted,  slighted,  oft  forgot, 

Out-pouring  still  thy  heavenly  love  unpriced. 
With  grateful  human  words  rewarded  not. 

On  thee  must  re-st  the  blessed  smile  of  Christ ! 

And  when  the  day  I  long  for  comes,  at  last* 

When  lirst  I  tread  the  wondrous  courts  of  heaven, 
When  death's  unknown  and  mighty  change  is  past, 

And  I  am  safe  at  home,  received,  forgiven. 

Then,  when  I've  se«n  the  Master  face  to  face. 

And  kissed  those  sacred  feet  which  bled  for  me, 
If  He  accord  my  sinful  soul  such  grace, 

Then,  O  my  angel,  I  shall  look  on  thee ! 

Then  all  thy  watchful  tendance  shall  be  o'er. 

Then  will  begin  companionship  full  sweet. 
Then  I  shall  grieve  thy  sinless  heart  no  more, 

When  hand  in  hand  we  walk  the  golden  street. 

Mary  E.  Atkinson. 


THE    ENGLISH    POSITIVISTS. 


SOME  few  months  ago,  a  little  bubble  of  interest  was  made  on  the  surface 
of  London  life,  by  a  course  of  Sunday  lectures  of  a  peculiar  kind. 

These  lectures  were  given  in  a  small  room  in  Bouverie  street,  off  Fleet  street 
— Bouverie  street,  sacred  to  publishing  and  newspaper  offices — and  only  a  very 
small  stream  of  persons  was  drawn  to  the  place.  There  was  something  very 
peculiar,  however,  about  the  lectures,  the  lecturer,  and  the  audience,  v.hich 
might  well  have  repaid  a  stranger  in  London  for  the  trouble  of  going  there.  I 
doubt  whether  such  a  proportion  of  intellectual  faces  could  have  been  seen  among 
the  congregation  of  any  London  church  on  these  Sunday  mornings  ;  and  I  know 
one,  at  least,  who  attended  the  lectures,  less  for  the  sake  of  what  he  heard  than 
because  such  listeners  as  the  authoress  of  "  Romola"  were  among  the  audience. 
The  lecturer  was  Mr.  Richard  Congreve,  and  the  subject  of  his  discourses  was 
the  creed  of  Positivism. 

I  do  not  know  how  familiar  Mr.  Congreve  and  his  writings  and  his  doctrines 
are  to  the  American  public.  In  London,  Mr.  Congreve  is,  in  a  quiet  way,  a  sort 
of  celebrity  or  peculiarity.  He  is  the  head  of  the  small,  compact  band  of  English 
Positivists.  It  is  understood  that  he  goes  as  f;ir  in  the  direction  of  the  creed 
which  was  the  dream  of  Auguste  Coir.te's  later  years  as  any  sane  human  creature 
can  well  go.  I  have,  however,  very  little  to  say  here  of  Mr.  Congreve,  individu- 
ally ;  and  I  take  his  recent  course  of  Sunday  lectures  only  as  a  convenient  start- 
ing point  from  which  to  begin  a  few  remarks  on  the  political  principles,  charac- 
ter, and  influence  of  that  small,  resolute,  aggressive  body  of  intellectual,  highly- 
educated  and  able  men  who  are  beginning  to  be  known  in  the  politics  and 
society  of  England  as  the  London  Positivists. 

A  discourse  on  the  principles  of  Positivism  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here  ; 
but  even  those  who  understand  the  whole  subject  will,  perhaps,  allow  me,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not,  to  explain  very  briefly  what  an  English  Positivist 
is.  Positivism,  it  is  known  to  my  readers,  is  the  name  given  to  the  philosophy 
which  Auguste  Comte,  more  than  any  other  man,  helped  to  reduce  to  a  system. 
Regarded  as  a  philosophy  of  history  and  human  society,  its  grand  and  funda- 
mental doctrine  merely  is  that  human  life  evolves  itself  in  obedience  to  certain 
fixed  laws,  of  which  we  could  obtain  a  knowledge  if  only  we  applied  ourselves 
to  this  study  as  we  do  to  all  other  studies  in  practical  science,  by  the  patient 
observation  of  plienomena.  Auguste  Comte's  reduction  of  this  philosophical 
theory  to  a  scientific  system  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  grandest  achievements 
of  human  intellect.  The  philosophy  did  not  begin  with  him  or  his  genera- 
tion, or,  indeed,  any  generatioi;  of  which  we  have  authentic  record.  Whenever 
there  were  men  capable  of  thinking  at  all,  there  must  have  been  some  whose 
minds  were  instinct  with  this  doctrine  ;  but  Comte  made  it  a  system  at  once 
simple,  grand,  and  fascinating,  and  he  will  always  remain  identified  with  its  de- 
velopment, in  the  memory  of  the  modern  world.  Unfortunately,  Comte,  in  his 
later  years,  set  to  founding  a  religion  also — a  religion  which  has,  perhaps,  called 
down  upon  its  founder  and  its  followers  more  ridicule,  contempt,  and  discredit 
than  any  vagary  of  human  imagination  in  our  day.  I  speak  of  all  this  only  to 
explain  to  my  readers  that  there  is  some  little  difficulty  in  defining  what  is  meant 
by  a  Positivist.     If  we  mean  merely  a  believer  in  the  philosophical  theory  of  his- 
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tory,  then  Positivists  are,  indeed,  to  be  named  as  legion,  and  their  captains  are 
among  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  world  to-day.  In  England,  we  regard  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  as,  in  this  sense,  the  greatest  Positivist,  and  undoubtedly  he  is  so 
regarded  here.  But  Mill  utterly  rejects  and  ridicules  the  fantastic  religion 
which  Conite,  in  his  days  of  declining  mental  power,  sought  to  graft  on  his  grand 
philosophy.  In  his  treatise  on  Comte,  Mr.  Mill  showed  no  mercy  to  the  Positiv- 
ist religion,  and,  indeed,  bitterly  offended  many  of  its  votaries  by  his  contemptu- 
ous exposure  of  its  follies.  What  is  said  of  Mill  may  be  said  of  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty,  at  least,  of  the  English  followers  of  Comte.  The}'  accept  the  phi- 
losophy as  grand,  scientific,  inexorable  truth  ;  they  reject  the  religion  with  pity 
or  with  scorn,  as  a  fantastic  and  barren  chimera.  Mr.  Congreve  is,  in  London, 
the  leader  of  the  small  school  who  go  for  taking  all  or  nothing,  and  to  whom 
Auguste  Comte  is  the  prophet  of  a  new  and  final  religion,  as  well  as  the  teacher 
of  a  new  philosophy.  Now  this  little  school  is  the  nucleus  of  the  body  of  Eng- 
lishmen of  whom  I  write. 

When  I  speak,  therefore,  of  English  Positivists,  I  do  not  mean  the  men  who  go 
no  farther  than  John  Stuart  Mill  does.  These  men  are  to  be  found  everywhere  ; 
they  are  of  all  schools,  and  all  religions.  I  mean  the  much  smaller  body  of 
votaries  who  go,  or  feel  inclined  to  go,  much  farther,  and  accept  Comte's  reli- 
gious teaching  as  a  law  of  life.  It  is  quite  probable  that,  even  among  the  men 
who  are  now  identified  more  or  less,  in  the  public  mind,  with  Mr.  Congreve  and 
his  school,  there  may  be  some  who  do  not  adopt,  or  even  concern  themselves 
about  the  religion  of  Positivism.  A  community  of  sentiment  on  historical  and 
political  questions,  the  habit  of  meeting  together,  consulting  together,,  writing 
for  publication  together,  might  naturally  bring  into  the  group  men  who  may  not 
go  the  length  of  adopting  the  Comte  worship.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore, 
that,  in  mentioning  the  names  of  English  Positivists,  I  may  happen  to  speak  of 
some  who  have  no  more  to  do  with  that  worship  than  I  have. 

I  mean,  then,  only  the  group  of  men,  most  of  whom  are  young,  most  of  whom 
are  highly  cultured,  many  of  whom  are  endowed  with  remarkable  ability,  who 
are  to  be  found  in  a  literary  and  political  phalanstery  with  Mr.  Congreve,  and 
of  whom  the  majority  are  understood  to  be  actual  votaries  of  the  religion  of 
Comte.  Of  course  I  have  nothing  to  do  here  with  their  faith  or  their  practices. 
If  they  adopt  the  worship  of  woman  I  think  they  do  a  better  thing  after  all  than 
the  increasing  and  popular  class  of  writers,  whose  principal  business  in  life  is 
to  persuade  us  that  our  wives  and  sisters  are  all  Messalinas  in  heart  and  nearly 
all  Messalinas  in  practice.  If,  when  they  pray,  they  touch  certain  cranial  bumps 
at  certain  passages  of  the  prayer,  I  do  not  see  that  they  institute  anything 
worse  than  the  genuflections  of  the  Ritualist  or  the  breast-beating  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  If,  finally,  one  is  sometimes  a  little  puzzled  when  he  receives  a  letter 
from  a  Positivist  friend,  and  finds  it  dated  "  5tli  Marcus  Aureiius,"  or  "12th 
Auguste  Comte,"  instead  of  July  or  December,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  must  re- 
member that  there  never  yet  was  a  young  sect  wliich  did  not  deliglit  in  puzzling 
outsiders  by  a  new  and  peculiar  nomenclature.  I  never  heard  anything  worse 
charged  against  the  Positivists  tlian  that  they  worship  woman,  touch  their  fore- 
heads when  they  pray,  and  arrange  the  calendar  according  to  a  plan  of  their 
own  invention  ;  except,  of  course,  tlie  general  cluirge  of  Atheism  ;  but  as  that  is 
made  in  England  against  anybody  whom  all  his  neighbors  do  not  quite  under- 
stand, I  hardly  tliink  it  worth  discussing  in  tliis  particular  instance.  We  are 
all  Atheists  in  England  in  the  estimation  of  our  neighbors,  whose  political 
opinions  are  different  from  our  own. 
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The  English  Positivists,  then,  are  beginning  to  stand  out  sliarply  against  the 
common  background  of  political  life.  They  are  a  little  school  ;  as  distinctly  a 
school  for  their  time  and  chances  as  the  Girondists  were,  or  the  Manchester 
school,  or  the  Massachusetts  Abolitionists,  or  the  Boston  Transcendentalists. 
They  are  Radical,  of  course,  but  their  Radicalism  has  a  curious  twist  in  it.  On 
any  given  question  of  Radicalism  they  go  as  far  as  any  practical  politician  does  ; 
but  then  tliey  also  go  in  most  cases  so  very  much  farther  that  they  often  alarm 
the  practical  politician  out  of  his  ordinary  composure.  They  are  generally  in- 
cisive of  speech,  aggressive  of  purj^ose,  defiant  of  political  prudery,  and  even 
of  political  prudence.     Tlieir  politics  are  always  politics  of  idea. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  the  Positivists  published  a  large  and  ponder- 
ous volume  of  essays  on  subjects  of  international  policy.  Each  man  who  con- 
tributed an  essay  signed  his  name,  and  although  a  general  community  of  idea 
and  principle  pervaded  the  book,  it  was  not  understood  that  everybody  who 
wrote  necessarily  adopted  all  the  views  of  his  associates.  The  book,  in  fact, 
was  constructed  on  ttie  model  of  the  famous  *'  Essays  and  Reviews  "  which  had 
sent  such  a  thrill  through  the  religious  world  a  few  years  before.  The  political 
essays  naturally  failed  to  create  anything  like  the  sensation  which  was  produced 
by  their  theological  predecessors  ;  but  they  did  e.xcite  considerable  attention,  and 
awoke  the  echoes.  They  astonished  a  good  many  Liberal  politicians  of  the 
steady  old  school,  and  they  set  many  men  thinking.  What  surprised  people  at 
first  was  the  singular  combination  of  literary  culture  and  ultra-Radical  opinion. 
Literary  young  men  in  England,  of  late,  are  generally  to  be  divided  into  two 
classes — the  smart  writers  for  periodicals,  the  minor  novelists  and  dramatists,  and 
so  forth,  who  know  no  more  and  care  no  more  about  politics  than  ballet  girls 
do,  and  the  University  men,  the  men  of  "culture,"  who  aftect  Toryism  as  some- 
thing fine  and  distinguished,  and  profess  a  patrician  liorror  of  democracy  and  the 
"mob."  If  at  the  time  this  volume  was  puljlished  one  had  taken  aside  some 
practical  politician  in  London  and  said,  "  Here  is  a  collection  of  practical  es- 
says written  by  a  cluster  of  young  men  who  all  have  LTniversity  degrees  after 
their  names — will  you  read  it?"  the  answer  would  certainly  have  been — "Not 
1,  it's  sure  to  be  some  contemptible  sham  Tory  rubbish  ;  some  '  blood-and-cul- 
ture '  trash  ;  some  schoolboy  impertinence  about  demagoguism  and  the  mob." 
Therefore  the  surprise  was  not  slight  to  such  men  when  they  read  the  book  and 
found  that  its  central  idea,  its  connecting  thread,  was  a  Radicalism  which  might 
well  be  called  thorough  ;  a  Radicalism  which  made  Bright  look  like  a  steady  old 
Conservative  ;  invited  Mill  to  push  his  ideas  a  little  farther;  and  poured  scorn 
upon  the  Radical  press  for  its  slowness  and  its  timidity.  A  simple,  startling 
foreign  policy  was  prescribed  to  England.  Its  gospel,  after  all,  was  but  an  old 
one— so  old  that  it  had  been  forgotten  in  English  politics.  It  was  merel)- — Be 
just  and  fear  not.  Renounce  all  aggression  ;  give  back  the  spoils  of  conquest 
Give  Gibraltar  back  to  the  Spaniards  who  own  it ;  prepare  to  cast  loose  your 
colonial  dependencies  ;  prepare  even  to  quit  your  loved  India  ;  ask  the  Irish 
people  fairly  and  clearly  what  they  want,  and  if  they  desire  to  be  free  of  your 
rule,  bid  them  go  and  be  free  and  Godspeed.  All  the  old  traditional  policies 
seemed  to  these  men  only  obsolete  and  odious  superstitions.  They  would  have 
England,  the  State,  to  stand  up  and  act  precisely  as  an  Englishman  of  honor 
and  conscience  would  do,  and  they  treated  with  utter  contempt  any  policy  of 
expediency  or  any  policy  whatever  that  aimed  at  any  end  but  that  of  finding  out 
the  right  thing  to  do  and  then  doing  it  at  once  This  seemed  to  me,  studying 
the  school  quite  as  an  outside  observer,  its  one  great  central  idea  ;  and  it  would 
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of  course  be  impossible  not  to  honor  the  body  of  writers  who  proposed  to  show 
how  it  was  to  be  accomplislied. 

But  no  school  lives  on  one  grand  idea  ;  and  this  school  had  its  chimeras  and 
crotchets — almost  its  crazes.  For  example,  the  leader  of  the  Positivist  band 
took  great  trouble  to  argue  that  Europe  ought  to  form  herself  into  a  noble  fed- 
eration of  States,  to  the  exclusion  of  Russia,  which  was  to  be  regarded  as  an 
Oriental,  barbarous,  unmanageable,  intolerable  sort  of  thing,  and  pushed  out  of 
the  European  system  altogether.  Then  a  good  many  of  the  leading  minds  of 
the  school  are  imbued  with  a  passionate  love  for  a  sort  of  celestial  despotism,  an 
ideal  imperiahsm  which  the  people  are  first  to  create  and  then  to  obey — which 
is  to  teach  them,  house  them,  keep  them  in  employment,  keep  them  in  health, 
and  leave  them  nothing  to  do  for  themselves,  while  yet  securing  to  them  the 
most  absolute  freedom.  To  some  of  these  men  the  condition  of  New  York, 
where  the  State  does  hardly  anything  for  the  individual,  would  seem  as  dis- 
tressing and  objectionable  as  that  of  despotic  Paris  or  even  Constantinople.  A 
distinguished  member  of  the  school  declared  that  nothing  was  to  him  more 
odious  than  any  manner  of  voluntaryism,  and  that  he  hoped  to  see  State  opera- 
tion introduced  into  every  department  of  English  social  organization.  The  con- 
nection of  this  theory  with  the  principle  of  Positivism,  which  would  mould  all 
men  into  a  sort  of  hierarchy,  is  natural  and  obvious  enough,  and  there  is,  to  sup- 
port it,  a  certain  reaction  now  in  England  against  the  voluntary  principle,  in 
education  and  in  public  charities.  But,  as  it  is  put  forward  and  argued  by  men 
of  the  school  I  describe,  it  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points 
of  departure  from  the  common  tendency -of  thought  in  England.  The  Positivists 
are  all,  indeed,  un-English,  in  the  common  use  of  a  phrase  which  is  ceasing  of 
late  to  be  so  dreaded  a  stigma  as  it  once  used  to  be  in  British  politics.  They 
are,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  somewhat  aggressive  body,  and  are  imbued  with  a 
contempt,  which  they  never  care  to  conceal,  for  the  average  public  opinion  of  the 
British  Philistine,  whether  he  present  himself  as  a  West  End  tradesman  or  a 
West  End  Peer. 

The  Positivists  are  almost  always  to  be  found  in  antagonism  with  this  sort  of 
public  opinion.  They  attack  the  Philistine,  and  they  attack  no  less  readily  the 
dainty  scholar  and  critic  who  lately  gave  the  Philistine  his  name,  and  whose 
over-refining  love  of  sweetness  and  light  is  so  terribly  offended  by  the  rough  and 
earnest  work  of  Radical  politics.  Whatever  way  average  opinion  tends,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Positivists  is  sure  to  tend  the  other  way. 

There  was  a  time,  nearly  two  years  ago,  when  the  average  English  mind  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  passion  of  blended  hate,  fear,  and  contempt  for  Feni- 
anism.  The  thing  was  first  beginning  to  show  itself  in  a  serious  light  and  it  had 
not  gone  far  enough  to  show  what  it  really  was.  It  looked  more  formidable  than 
it  proved  to  be,  and  it  seemed  less  like  an  ordinary  rebellious  organization  tlian 
like  some  mysterious  and  demoniacal  league  against  property  and  public 
security.  When  I  say  it  seemed,  I  mean  it  seemed  to  the  average  English  mind, 
to  the  ordinary  swell  and  the  ordinary  shopkeeper.  Just  at  this  time  the  Posi- 
tivists drew  u])  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
they  called  upon  the  House  to  insist  that  lenity  should  be  shown  to  all  Fenian 
prisoners,  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  men  driven  into  rebellion  by  a  deep 
sense  of  injustice,  and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  British 
troops  from  committing  such  excesses  in  Ireland  as  had  been  perpetrated  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  more  lately  in  Jamaica.  Now,  if  there 
was  anything  peculiarly  calculated  to  vex  and  aggravate  the  House  of  Commons 
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and  the  English  public  generally,  it  was  such  a  view  of  the  business  as  this. 
Feuianism  had  not  acquired  the  solemn  and  tragic  interest  which  it  obtained  a 
few  months  afterward.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Englislimen  in  general  be- 
gan to  look  with  pity  and  a  sort  of  respect  on  Feuianism,  once  it  became  clear 
that  it  had  among  its  followers  men  who,  to  quote  the  language  of  one  of  the 
least  sympathetic  of  London  newspapers,  "knew  how  to  die."  But,  at  tlie  time 
I  speak  of,  Feuianism  was  a  vague,  mystic,  accursed  thing,  which  it  was  proper  to 
regard  as  utterly  detestable  and  contemptible.  Imagine  tlien  what  the  feeling 
of  the  English  county  member  must  have  been  when  he  learned  that  there 
were  actually  in  London  a  set  of  educated  Englishmen,  nearly  all  trained  in  the 
universities  and  nearly  all  moving  in  good  society,  who  regarded  the  Fenians 
just  as  he  himself  regarded  rebels  against  the  Emperor  of  Austria  or  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  and  who  not  merely  asked  tliat  consideration  should  be  shown  toward 
them,  but  went  on  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  them  against  the  bru- 
tality of  the  loyal  British  soldier  !  The  petition  was  signed  by  all  who  had  a 
share  in  its  preparation.  Such  men  as  Richard  Congreve,  T.  M.  Ludlow,  Fred- 
erick Harrison  and  Professor  Beesly,  were  among  the  petitioners  who  risked 
tlieir  admission  into  respectable  society  by  signing  the  document.  The  petition- 
ers did  not  feel  quite  sure  about  getting  any  one  of  mark  to  present  their 
appeal  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  good  many  professed  Liberals,  of  advanced 
opinions  and  full  of  sympathy  with  foreign  rebels  of  any  class  or  character, 
would  have  promptly  refused  to  accept  the  ungenial  office.  The  petitioners, 
however,  applied  to  one  who  was  not  likely  to  be  Influenced  by  any  considera- 
tions but  those  of  right  and  justice,  and  whom,  moreover,  no  body  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  think  of  trying  to  put  down.  They  asked  Mr.  Bright  to  pre- 
sent their  petition,  and  there  was,  of  course,  no  hesitation  on  his  part.  Mr. 
Bright  not  merely  presented  the  petition,  but  read  it  amid  llie  angry  and  impa- 
tient murmurs  of  an  amazed  and  indignant  House  ;  and  he  declared,  in  tones  of 
measured  and  impressive  calmness,  that  he  entirely  approved  of  and  adopted  the 
sentiments  which  the  petitioners  expressed.  There  was,  of  course,  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation, and  some  members  went  the  length  of  recommending  that  the  petition 
should  not  even  be  received — an  extreme  and  indeed  extravagant  course  in  a 
country  where  the  right  of  petitition  is  supposed  to  be  held  sacred,  and  which 
the  good  sense  even  of  some  Tory  members  promptly  repudiated.  Mr.  Disraeli 
did  his  very  best  to  aggravate  the  feeling  of  the  House  against  the  petitioners. 
During  the  Indian  mutiny  he  had  himself  loudly  protested  against  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  which  our  press  encouraged  ;  asked  whetlier  we  meant  to  make 
Nana  Sahib  the  model  for  a  British  officer,  and  whether  Moloch  or  Christ  was 
our  divinity.  Yet  he  now  declared  that  the  language  of  the  petition  was  a  libel 
on  the  Indian  army,  and  that  nothing  had  ever  occurred  during  the  Bengal  out- 
break to  warrant  the  imputations  cast  on  the  humanity  of  our  soldiers. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  an  American  reader  a  correct  idea  of 
the  degree  of  boldness  involved  in  the  presentation  of  this  celebrated  petition. 
It  really  was  a  very  bold  thing  to  do.  It  was  running  right  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  public  opinion  of  all  the  classes  which  are  called  respectable  in  England. 
It  was,  however,  strictly  characteristic  of  the  men  who  signed  it.  Most,  if  not 
iJl  of  them,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  prosecution  of  Governor  Eyre  of  Ja- 
maica, for  the  lawless  execution  of  George  William  Gordon  and  the  wholesale 
and  merciless  floggings  and  hangings  by  whicli  order  was  made  to  reign  in  the 
island.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  have  a  pretty  spirit  of  contradiction  of  their  own, 
and  a  pretty  gift  of  sarcasm.     I  think  I  hardly  remember  any  man  who  received, 
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during  an  equal  length  of  time,  a  greater  amount  of  abuse  from  the  press  than 
Professor  Beesly  drew  down  on  himself  not  very  long  ago.  It  was  at  the  time 
when  the  public  mind  was  in  its  wildest  thrill  of  horror  at  the  really  fearful  reve- 
lations of  organized  murder  in  connection  with  the  Sawgrinders'  Union  in  Shef- 
field. The  whole  question  of  trades'  union  organization  had  been  under  dis- 
cussion ;  and  even  before  the  Sheffield  revelations  came  out,  the  general  voice 
of  English  respectability  was  against  the  workmen's  societies  altogether.  But 
when  the  disclosures  of  organized  murder  in  connection  with  one  union  came 
out,  a  sort  of  panic  took  possession  of  the  public  mind.  The  first,  and  not  un- 
natural impulse  was  to  assume  that  all  trades'  unions  must  be  very  much  the 
same  sort  of  thing,  and  that  the  societies  of  workmen  were  little  better  than  or- 
ganized Thuggism.  Now,  Professor  Beesly,  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  and  other 
signers  of  the  petition  for  the  Fenians,  had  long  been  prominent  and  influen- 
tial advocates  of  the  trades'  union  principle.  They  had  been  to  the  English 
artisan  something  like  what  the  Boston  Abolitionist  was  so  Ions  to  the  negro. 
The  trades'  union  bodies,  who  felt  aggrieved  at  the  unjust  suspicion  which  made 
them  a  party  to  hideous  crimes  they  abhorred,  began  to  hold  puljlic  meetings  to 
repudiate  the  charge,  and  record  their  detestation  of  the  Sheffield  outrages. 
Professor  Beesly  attended  one  of  these  meetings  in  London.  He  made  a  speech, 
in  which  he  told  the  working:  men  that  he  thoutiht  enough  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  disavowing  crimes  w,hich  no  one  had  a  right  to  impute  to  them  ;  that 
there  was  no  need  of  their  further  humiliating  themselves  ;  and  that  it  was  rath- 
er odd  the  English  Aristocracy  had  such  a  horror  of  murderers  among  the  poorer 
classes,  seeing  how  very  fond  they  were  of  men  like  Eyre,  of  Jamaica  !  In  fact, 
Professor  Beesly  uplifted  his  voice  very  honestly,  but  rather  recklessly  and  out 
of  time,  against  the  social  hypocrisy  which  is  the  stain  and  curse  of  London 
society,  and  which  is  never  so  happv  as  when  it  can  find  some  chance  of  de- 
nouncing sin  or  crime  among  Republicans,  or  Irishmen,  or  workingmen.  There 
was  nothing  Professor  Beesly  said  which  had  not  sense  and  truth  in  it  ;  but  it 
might  have  been  said  more  discreetly  and  at  a  better  time  ;  and  it  was  said  with 
a  sarcastic  and  scornful  bitterness  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
speaker.  For  several  days  the  London  press  literally  raged  at  the  professor. 
"  Punch  "  persevered  for  a  long  time  in  calling  him  "  Professor  Beastly  ;  "  a 
a  strong  efi"ort  was  made  to  obtain  his  expulsion  from  the  college  in  which  he  has 
a  chair.  He  was  talked  of  and  written  of  as  if  he  were  the  advocate  and  the 
accomplice  of  assassins,  instead  of  being,  as  he  is,  an  honorable  gentleman  and 
an  enlightened  scholar,  whose  great  influence  over  the  working  classes  had  al- 
ways been  exerted  in  tlie  cause  of  peaceful  progress  and  good  order.  It  was  a 
common  thing,  for  days  and  weeks,  to  see  the  names  of  Broadhead  and  Beesly 
coupled  with  ostentatious  malignity  in  the  leading  columns  of  London  news- 
papers. 

1  give  these  random  illustrations  only  to  show  in  what  manner  the  school  of 
writers  and  thinkers  1  speak  of  usually  present  themselves  before  the  English 
public.  Now  Mr.  Harrison  devotes  himself  to  a  pertinacious,  jjowerful  series 
of  attacks  on  Eyre,  of  Jamaica,  at  a  time  when  that  personage  is  the  hero  and  pet 
martyr  of  English  society  ;  now  Professor  Beesly  horrifies  British  respecta- 
bility by  pointing  out  that  there  are  respectable  murderers  who  are  quite  as  bad 
as  Broadhead  ;  now  Mr.  John  Morley  undertakes  even  to  criticise  the  Queen  ; 
now  Mr.  Congreve  assails  the  anonymous  writers  of  the  London  press  as  iiirod 
and  masked  assassins  ;  now  the  whole  band  unite  in  the  defence  of  Fenians. 
This  sort  of  thing  has  a  startling  effect  upon  the  steady  public  mind  of  England  ; 
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and  it  is  th\is,  and  not  otherwise,  that  the  public  mind  of  England  ever  comes 
to  hear  of  these  really  gifted  and  honest,  but  very  antagonistic  and  somewhat 
crochetty  men.  Several  of  them  are  brilliant  and  powerful  writers.  Professor 
Beesly  writes  with  a  keen,  caustic,  bitter  force  which  has  something  Parisian  in 
it.  I  know  of  no  writer  in  English  journalism  who  more  closely  resembles  in 
style  a  certain  type  of  the  literary  gladiator  of  French  controversy.  He  has 
much  of  Eugene  Pelletan  in  him,  and  something  of  Henri  Rochefort,  blended 
with  a  good  deal  that  reminds  one  of  Jules  Simon.  Frederick  Harrison  is  fast 
becoming  a  power  in  the  Radical  politics  and  literature  of  England.  John  Mor- 
ley  is  a  young  man  of  great  culture,  and  who  writes  with  a  quite  remarkable 
freshness  and  force.  I  could  mention  many  other  men  of  the  same  school  (1 
have  already  said  that  I  do  not  know  whether  each  and  every  one  of  these  is  or 
is  not  a  professed  Positivist)  who  would  be  distinguished  as  scholars  and  writers 
in  the  literature  of  any  country.  However  they  may  differ  on  minor  points, 
however  they  may  differ  in  ability,  in  experience,  in  discretion,  they  have  one 
peculiarity  in  common  :  they  are  to  be  found  foremost  in  every  liberal  and  radi- 
cal cause  ;  they  are  always  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  weak,  and  standing  up 
for  the  oppressed  ;  they  are  inveterate  enemies  of  cant ;  they  hate  vulgar  idola- 
try and  vulgar  idols.  Looking  back  a  few  years,  I  can  remember  that  almost, 
if  not  quite,  every  man  I  have  alluded  to  was  a  fearless  and  outspoken  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  the  North,  at  a  time  when  it  was  de  rigiieiir  among  men  of  "cul- 
ture "  in  London  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  South.  Some  of  the  men  I  have 
named  were  indefatigable  workers  at  tliat  time  on  the  unfashionable  side.  They 
wrote  pamplilets  ;  they  wrote  leading  articles  ;  they  made  speeches  ;  they  deliv- 
ered lectures  in  out-of-the-way  quarters  to  workingmen  and  poor  men  of  all 
kinds  ;  they  hardly  came,  in  any  prominent  way,  before  the  public,  in  most  of  this 
work.  It  brought  them,  probably,  no  notoriety  or  recognition  whatever  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean  ;  but  their  work  was  a  power  in  England.  I  feel  convinced 
th:it,  in  any  case,  the  English  workingmen  would  have  gone  right  on  such  a 
question  as  that  which  was  at  issue  between  North  and  South.  As  Mr.  Motley 
truly  said  in  his  address  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  workers  and 
the  thinkers  were  never  misled  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  admirable 
knowledge  of  the  realities  of  the  subject;  the  clear,  quick,  and  penetrating  judg- 
ment, and  the  patient,  unswerving  hope  and  confidence  which  were  so  signally 
displayed  by  the  London  workingmen  from  first  to  last  of  that  great  struggle, 
were  in  no  slight  degree  the  result  of  the  teaching  and  the  labor  of  men  like 
Professor  Beesly  and  Frederick  Harrison. 

If  I  were  to  set  up  a  tjpical  Positivist,  in  order  to  make  my  American 
reader  more  readily  and  completely  familiar  with  the  picture  which  the  word 
calls  up  in  the  minds  of  Londoners,  I  should  do  it  in  the  following  way : 
I  should  exhibit  my  model  Positivist  as  a  man  still  young  for  anything  like 
prominence  in  English  public  life,  but  not  actually  young  in  years — say  thirtv- 
eight  or  forty.  He  has  had  a  training  at  one  of  the  great  historical  Universi- 
ties, or  at  all  events  at  the  modern  and  popular  University  of  London.  He  is 
a  barrister,  but  does  not  practise  much,  and  has  probably  a  modest  competence 
on  which  he  can  live  without  working  for  the  sake  of  living,  and  can  indulge  his 
own  tastes  in  literature  and  politics.  He  has  immense  earnestness  and  great 
self-conceit.  He  has  an  utter  contempt  for  dull  men  and  timid  or  half-measure 
men,  and  he  scorns  Whigs  even  more  than  Tories.  He  devotes  much  of  his 
time  generously  and  patiently  to  the  political  and  other  instruction  of  working 
men.      He  writes  in  the   "  Fortnightly  Review,"  and  sometimes  in  "  MacMil- 
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Ian,"  and  sometimes  in  the  "  Westminster  Review."  He  plunges  into  gallant 
and  fearless  controversy  with  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  and  he  is  not  easily 
worsted,  for  his  pen  is  sharp  and  his  ink  very  acrid.  Nevertheless,  is  any 
great  question  stirring,  with  a  serious  principle  or  a  deep  human  interest  at  the 
heart  of  it,  he  is  sure  to  be  found  on  the  right  side.  Where  the  controversy  is 
of  a  smaller  kind  and  admits  of  crotchet,  then  he  is  pretty  sure  to  bring  out  a 
crotchet  of  some  kind.  He  is  perpetually  giving  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  an 
opportunity  to  ridicule  him  and  abuse  him,  and  he  does  not  care.  He  writes 
pamphlets  and  goes  to  immense  trouble  to  get  up  the  facts,  and  expense  to  give 
them  to  the  world,  and  he  never  grudges  trouble  or  money,  where  any  cause  or 
even  any  crotchet  is  to  be  served.  He  is  ready  to  stand  up  alone,  against  all  the 
world  if  needs  be,  for  his  opinions  or  his  friends.  Benevolent  schemes  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  mere  charity  he  never  concerns  himself  about.  I  never 
heard  of  him  on  a  platform  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  I  fancy  he  has  a 
contempt  for  all  patronage  of  the  poor  or  projects  of  an  eleemosynary  character. 
He  is  for  giving  men  their  political  rights  and  educating  them — if  necessary 
compelling  them  to  be  educated  ;  and  he  has  little  faith  in  any  other  way  of 
doing  good.  He  has,  of  course,  a  high  admiration  for  and  faith  in  Mr.  Mill. 
His  nature  is  not  quite  reverential — in  general  he  is  rather  inclined  to  sit  in 
the  chair  of  the  scorner  ;  but  if  he  reverenced  any  living  man  it  would  be  Mill. 
He  admires  the  manly,  noble  character  of  Bright,  and  his  calm,  strong  elo- 
quence. I  do  not  think  he  cares  much  about  Gladstone — I  rather  fancy  our 
Positivist  looks  upon  Gladstone  as  somewhat  weak  and  unsteady — and  with  him 
to  be  weak  is  indeed  to  be  miserable.  Disraeli  is  to  him  an  object  of  entire 
scorn  and  detestation,  for  he  can  endure  no  one  who  has  not  deeply-rooted  prin- 
ciples of  some  kind.  He  has  a  crotchet  about  Russia,  a  theory  about  China  ;  he 
gets  quite  beside  himself  in  his  anger  over  the  anonymous  leading  articles  of 
the  London  press.  He  is  not  an  English  type  of  man  at  all,  in  the  present  and 
conventional  sense.  He  cares  not  a  rush  about  tradition,  and  mocks  at  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors.  The  bare  fact  that  some  custom,  or  institution,  or  way 
of  thinking  has  been  sanctioned  and  hallowed  by  long  generations  of  usage,  is 
in  his  eyes  rather  it. prima  facie  reason  for  despising  it  than  otiierwise.  He  is 
pitilessly  intolerant  of  all  superstitions — save  his  own — that  is  to  say,  he  is  in- 
tolerant in  words  and  logic  and  ridicule,  for  the  wildest  superstition  would  find 
him  its  defender,  if  it  once  came  to  be  practically  oppressed  or  even  threatened. 
He  is  "ever  a  fighter,"  like  one  of  Browning's  heroes  ;  he  is  the  knight-errant, 
the  Quixote  of  modern  English  politics.  He  admires  George  Eliot  in  litera- 
ture, and,  I  should  say,  he  regards  Charles  Dickens  as  a  sort  of  person  whd 
does  very  well  to  amuse  idlers  and  ignorant  people.  I  do  not  hear  of  his  going 
much  to  the  theatre,  and  it  is  a  doubt  to  me  if  he  has  yet  heard  of  the  "  Grande 
Duchesse."  Life  with  him  is  a  very  earnest  business,  and,  althougli  he  has  a 
pretty  gift  of  sarcasm,  which  he  uses  as  a  weapon  of  offence  against  his  enemies, 
I  cannot,  with  any  effort  of  imagination,  picture  him  to  myself  as  in  the  act  of 
making  a  joke. 

A  small  drawing-room  would  assuredly  hold  all  the  London  Positivists  who 
make  themselves  effective  in  English  politics.  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  are  becoming — that  they  have  already  become — a  power  which  no  one,  calcu- 
lating on  the  chances  of  any  coming  struggle,  can  afford  to  leave  out  of  his  con- 
sideration. Their  public  influence  thus  far  has  been  wliolly  for  good  ;  and  they 
set  up  no  propaganda  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  as  regards  eitlier  phi- 
losopliy  or  religion.     The  course  of  lectures  I  have  already  mentioned  was  the 
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nearest  approach  to  any  public  diffusion  of  their  peculiar  doctrines  which  I  can 
remember,  and  it  created  little  or  no  sensation  in  London.  Indeed,  little  or  no 
publicity  was  sought  for  it.  I  have  read  lately  somewhere  that  a  newspaper, 
sj)ecially  devoted  to  the  propagation  and  vindication  of  Positivism,  is  about  to 
be,  or  has  been  started  in  London.  I  do  not  know  wliether  this  is  true  or  not ; 
but  for  any  such  journal  I  should  anticipate  a  very  small  circulation,  and  an  ex- 
istence only  to  be  maintained  by  continual  subsidy. 

So  quietly  have  these  men  hitherto  pun^ued  their  course,  whatever  it  maybe, 
in  religion  or  religious  philosophy,  that  it  was  long  indeed  before  any  idea  got 
abroad  that  the  cluster  of  highly-educated,  ultra-radical  thinkers,  who  were  to 
be  found  sharpshooting  on  the  :^ide  of  every  great  human  principle  and  every 
oppressed  cause,  and  who  seemed  positively  to  delight  in  standing  up  against 
the  vulgar  rush  of  public  opinion,  were  anything  more  than  chance  associates, 
or  were  bound  by  any  tie  more  close  and  firm  than  that  of  general  political  sym- 
pathy. Even  now  that  people  are  beginning  to  know  them,  and  to  classify  them, 
in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  as  "those  Positivists,"  they  make  so  little  parade  of  any 
peculiarity  of  faith  that,  without  precise  and  personal  knowledge,  it  would  be 
rash  to  say  for  certain  that  this  or  that  member  of  the  group  is  or  is  not  an  actual 
professor  of  the  Comtist  religion.  I  read  a  few  days  ago,  in  one  of  the  few 
sensible  books  written  on  America  by  an  Englishman,  some  remarks  made  about 
a  peculiar  view  of  Europe's  duty  to  Egypt,  which  was  described  as  being  held  by 
"the  Comtists."  I  do  not  know  whether  the  men  referred  to  hold  the  view 
ascribed  to  tliem  or  not  ;  but,  assuredly,  if  they  do,  the  fact  has  no  more  direct 
connection  with  their  Comtism  than  Bright's  free-trade  views  have  with  Eright's 
Quakerism.  An  illustration,  however,  will  serve  well  enough  as  an  example  of 
the  vague  and  careless  sort  of  way  in  which  doctrines  and  the  men  who  profess 
them  get  mixed  up  together  insolubly  in  the  public  mind.  The  Sultan  of  a  gen- 
eration back,  who  told  the  European  diplomatist  that  if  he  changed  his  religion 
at  all  he  would  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  because  he  observed  that  Roman 
Catholic  people  always  grew  the  best  wine,  was  not  more  unreasonable  in  his 
logic  than  many  well-informed  men  when  they  are  striving  to  connect  cause  and 
effect  in  dealing  with  the  religion  of  others. 

I  do  not  myself  make  any  attempt  to  explain  why  a  follower  of  Comte's  wor- 
ship should,  at  least  in  England,  be  always  on  the  side  of  liberty  and  equality 
and  human  progress.  Indeed,  if  inclined  to  discuss  such  a  question  at  all,  I 
should  rather  be  disposed  to  put  it  the  other  way  and  ask  how  it  happens  that 
men  so  enlightened  and  liberal  in  education  and  principles  should  yield  a  mo- 
ment's obedience  to  the  ghostly  shadow  of  Roman  Catholic  superstition,  which 
Auguste  Comte,  in  the  decaying  years  of  his  noble  intellect,  conjured  up  to  form 
a  new  religion.  But  I  am  quite  content  to  let  the  question  go  unanswered — and 
should  be  willing,  indeed,  to  leave  it  unasked.  I  wish  just  now  to  do  nothing 
more  than  to  direct  the  attention  of  American  readers  to  the  fact  that  a  new  set 
or  sect  has  arisen  to  influence  English  politics,  and  that  their  influence  and  its 
origin  are  different  from  anything  which,  judging  by  the  history  of  previous  gen- 
erations, one  might  naturally  have  been  led  to  expect.  "  Culture  "  in  England 
has,  of  late  years,  almost  invariably  ranked  itself  on  the  side  of  privilege.  The 
Oxford  undergraduate  shouts  himself  hoarse  in  cheering  for  Disraeli  and  groan- 
ing for  Bright.  Oxford  rejects  Gladstone  the  moment  he  becomes  a  Liberal. 
The  vigorous  Radicalism  of  Thorold  Rogers  costs  him  his  chair  as  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy,  although  no  man  in  England  is  a  more  per- 
fect  master  of  some  of  the   more    important   branches  of  that   science.     The 
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journals  which  are  started  for  the  sake  of  being  read  by  men  of  "cul- 
ture" are  sure  to  throw  their  influence,  nine  times  out  often,  into  the  cause 
of  privilege  and  class  ascendency.  The  "  Saturday  Review  "  does  this  deliber- 
ately ;  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "  does  it  instinctively.  Suddenly  there  comes  out 
from  the  bosom  of  the  universities  themselves  a  band  of  keen,  acute,  fearless 
gladiators,  who  throw  themselves  into  the  van  of  every  great  movement  which 
works  for  democracy,  equality  and  freedom.  They  invade  the  press  and  the 
platform  ;  they  write  in  this  journal  and  in  that ;  they  are  always  writing,  always 
printing ;  they  are  ready  for  any  assailant,  however  big,  they  are  willing  to  work 
with  any  ally,  however  small ;  they  shrink  from  no  logical  consequence  or  practi- 
cal inconvenience  of  any  argument  or  opinion  ;  they  take  the  working  man  by 
the  hand  and  talk  to  him  and  tell  him  all  they  know — and  it  is  something  worth 
studying,  the  fact  that  their  scholarship  and  his  no-scholarship  so  often  come  to 
the  same  conclusion.  They  will  work  with  anybody,  because  they  go  farther 
than  almost  anybody  ;  and  they  will  allow  anybody  the  full  swing  of  his  own 
crotchet,  even  though  he  be  not  so  willing  to  give  them  scope  enough  for  theirs. 
Thus  they  are  commonly  associated  with  Goldwin  Smith,  who  has  a  perfect  hor- 
ror of  French  Democracy  and  French  Imperialism,  and  who  sees  in  Mirabeau 
on(y  a  "  Voltairean  debauchee  ;  "  with  Tom  Hughes,  who  is  a  sturdy  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  does  not,  I  fancy,  care  three  straws  about  the  policy 
of  ideas  ;  with  Bright,  whose  somewhat  Puritanical  mind  draws  back  with  a  kind 
of  dread  from  anything  that  savors  of  free-thinking  ;  with  Auberon  Herbert,  the 
mild  young  aristocrat,  converted  from  Toryism  by  pure  sentimentalism  and 
philanthropy  ;  with  Connolly,  the  eloquent  Irish  plasterer,  whose  vigorous  stump 
oratory  aroused  the  warm  admiration  of  Louis  Blanc.  It  would  be  impossible 
that  such  a  knot  of  men,  so  gifted  and  so  fearless,  so  independent  and  so  unrest- 
incr,  so  keen  of  pen,  and  so  unsparing  of  logic,  should  be  without  a  clear  and 
marked  influence  on  the  politics  of  England.  It  is  quite  a  curious  phenomenon 
that  such  a  group  of  men  should  be  found  in  close  and  constant  co-operation 
with  the  English  artisan,  his  trades'  union  organizations,  and  his  political  cause. 
Frederick  Harrison  represented  the  working  men  in  the  Parliamentary  commis- 
sion lately  held  to  inquire  into  the  whole  operation  of  the  trades'  unions.  Pro- 
fessor Beesly  writes  continually  in  the  "  Beehive,"  the  newspaper  which  is  the 
oro-an  of  Geory-e  Potter  and  the  trades'  societies.  I  cannot  see  how  the  cause 
of  Democracy  can  fail  to  derive  strength  and  help  from  this  sort  of  alliance,  and 
I  therefore  welcome  the  influence  upon  English  politics  of  the  little  group  of 
Fositivist  penmen,  believing  that  it  will  have  a  deeper  reach  than  most  people 
now  imagine,  and  that  where  it  operates  effectively  at  all,  it  will  be  for  good. 

Justin  McCarthy. 


WILL  MURDER  OUT? 


AT  seven  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  1868,  Charles  M. 
Rogers,  an  elderly  gentleman  of  primitive  habits,  living  at  No.  42 
East  Tvv-elfth  street,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  stepped  out  upon  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  his  house.  At  the  moment  two  outlaws  happened  to  be 
passing.  Taking  off  his  light  drab  overcoat,  the  smaller  one  handed  it  to  his 
taller  companion,  who  crossed  the  street,  whence  he  remonstrated  "Jim,  don't 
do  it."  But  Jim,  made  of  more  reckless  stuff,  snatched  the  old  gentleman's 
watch,  and  simultaneously  jerking  his  wallet  from  his  pocket,  transferred  these 
articles  to  the  pocket  of  his  blue  fiannel  sack-coat.  The  robbery  accomplished, 
Jim  would  have  gone  his  way  rejoicing,  had  not  Rogers  seized  him  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat,  with  the  hope  of  compelling  a  return  of  his  property.  The  struggle 
that  ensued  was  brief  but  terrible.  At  the  same  instant  of  time  Rogers  tore 
from  his  assailant  exactly  one-half  of  his  coat,  and  the  thief,  in  his  eagerness  to 
escape,  became  an  assassin,  by  plunging  a  huge  knife  into  the  abdomen  of  the 
man  he  had  despoiled.  Public  as  was  the  street,  and  clear  as  was  the  light  of 
day,  the  affair  had  not  been  witnessed  by  any  human  eye,  and  the  murderer  and 
his  passive  accomplice  fled  untracked.  A  moment  later  Rogers  was  found  dying 
on  his  own  threshold.  He  was  able  to  give  the  outlines  of  this  last  instance  of 
New  York  lawlessness,  but  expired  after  two  days  of  semi-consciousness. 

The  murderer  had  left  behind  him  his  hat,  the  sheath  of  his  knife,  and  the 
fragment  of  his  coat.  In  the  pocket  of  the  latter  was  the  watch  and  wallet  he 
had  risked  his  neck  to  get,  and  also  an  envelope,  from  which  the  letter  had  been 
taken,  and  which  was  superscribed,  "Jams  Logan,  N.  Y.  Cytty — this  will  be  handed 
yu  by  Tom."  The  police,  taking  up  the  clue  thus  offered,  began  a  vigorous, 
but  somewhat  disjointed  search  for  a  certain  James  Logan  who  had  been  shortly 
before  discharged  from  State  Prison.  Within  a  week  this  theory  was  exploded, 
by  the  self-surrender  of  Logan,  as  that  act  was  accepted  as  sufficient  proof  of 
his  innocence.  Forced  to  begin  the  search  anew,  it  was  next  discovered  that 
the  letter  had  been  written  by  a  Sing  Sing  convict  named  Tom  McGivney,  alias 
Jim  Rice,  who,  in  prison  and  out  of  it,  had  been  an  intimate  associate  of  Logan's. 
This  convict,  desiring  to  communicate  with  his  comrade,  who  had  been  dis- 
charged, sneaked  down  to  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  sending  his  missive  I>y 
one  of  the  hands  of  a  sloop  lying  at  the  wharf  at  Sing  Sing.  Finding  the  sloop 
for  the  moment  deserted,  he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  given  him. 
to  escape,  and,  secreting  himself  in  the  vessel,  got  to  New  York,  cairying  his 
own  letter.  He  could  then,  of  course,  communicate  in  person  with  Logan  ;  and, 
having  destroyed  his  letter,  in  a  careless  moment  left  the  envelope  in  his  pocket, 
to  be  the  most  important  link  in  a  strong  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  seem- 
ing to  bind  him  to  a  terrible  crime. 

The  murder  of  Rogers  was  an  event  so  startling  in  itself,  and  the  subsequent 
developments  were  so  singular,  that  the  affair  became  the  sensation  of  the  dawn- 
ing year,  and  was  for  many  days  the  chief  topic  of  journalism  and  conver.sation. 
Among  the  police,  especially,  it  was  the  absorbing  theme,  and  it  dragged  up 
many  long-buried  crimes  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Generally,  the  case 
was  conceded  to  be  without  a  prototype  ;  and  Inspector  James  Leonard,*  who  has 

*  Inspector  James  Leonard  died  very  suddenly  on  the  day  I  saw  the  proof  of  this  article  ;  and  the  police 
force  of  New  York  then  lost  one  of  its  most  accomplished  members.  Whatever  value  this  article  may  have 
the  public  owes  to  him,  as  it  was  written  at  his  suggestion. 
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been  a  prominent  and  valuable  police  officer  of  New  York  since  1S45,  admitted 
that  it  had  no  exact  parallel  in  his  experience.  But  when  the  case  occasioned 
the  assertion  that  "  murder  will  out,"  and  that  no  lapse  of  time  or  combination 
of  circumstances  can  ever  shield  the  assassin  from  ultimate  detection,  he  cited 
many  cases  in  rebuttal  of  the  adage,  and  among  them  those  which  are  appended. 

THE   BUCKSON   CASE. 

In  the  y^ar  1851  Captain  John  Buckson  lived,  with  his  wife  Nanc}',  in  a 
handsome  cottage  in  the  village  of  Seakonk,  near  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  competence  acquired  by  many  years  of  frugal  industry.  He 
was,  however,  often  absent  from  home,  as  he  still  i^ursued  his  vocation,  and  was 
master  of  the  sloop  "  Oregon,"  plying  between  Providence  and  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. 

He  had  then  reached  his  fiftieth  year,  and  his  hard  seafaring  life  had  not 
made  him  look  younger  than  he  was.  He  was  tall,  gaunt  and  angular,  weather- 
stained  and  storm-beaten.  His  short,  stiff  hair  was  grizzled,  and  his  long  nar- 
row face  furrowed  by  deep  lines,  but  his  j^hysical  powers  appeared  to  be  still 
untouched,  and  he  seemed  assured  of  a  long  continuance  of  active  life. 

His  temperament  was  favorable  to  a  lusty  longevity.  He  was  patient,  and 
apparently  so  passionless  that  he  stared  at  the  cares  and  troubles  of  life,  as  at 
strangers  with  whom  he  could  not  possibly  have  dealings.  He  avoided  quarrels 
and  all  unseemliness  with  scrupulous  care,  and  was  known  on  his  vessel  and  in 
his  village  only  as  a  sedate,  God-fearing  man,  kind-hearted  and  even-tempered. 

But  he  had  positive  points  in  his  character,  and  the  requisite  friction  would 
produce  the  natural  glow.  As  in  all  equable  men,  his  anger  burned  with  dim 
light  but  intense  heat,  and  hence,  with  him,  a  knitting  of  the  brows  or  twitch- 
ing of  the  hands,  meant  more  than  the  wildest  signs  of  passion  in  other  men, 
and  his  word  of  wrath  was  weightier  than  the  brawler's  blow.  But  he  so  loved 
peace,  and  so  sedulously  courted  it,  that  his  most  intimate  associates  remem- 
bered as  memorable  epochs  the  rare  occasions  when  his  temper  had  given  way. 

The  only  trouble  of  his  life  brooded  upon  his  own  hearth-stone.  Mrs.  Nan- 
cy Buckson  was  many  years  his  junior  in  age,  and  in  important  respects  his  op- 
posite in  character.  To  her  youth  she  added  comeliness  of  person.  Though 
a  thoroughly  good  woman  at  heart,  she  yet  embittered  her  life  and  his  by  con- 
stant efforts  to  cio  more  than  her  duty.  Nervous  and  irritable,  she  became  fret- 
fully voluble  in  her  assertions  of  her  own  merits  and  his  short-comings.  So  in 
the  summer  of  185 1,  the  neighbors  began  to  pity  poor  Captain  John  as  a  hen- 
pecked husband,  and  the  inroads  of  the  wife  upon  the  domestic  quietude  were 
noticed  as  of  constantly  increasing  frequency  and  bitterness.  Captain  John,  how- 
ever, bore  the  infliction  with  his  accustomed  patience. 

But  the  end  was  at  hand.  One  evening  in  tJie  last  week  in  July,  a  neighbor, 
James  Pauls,  in  passing  the  house,  heard  Nancy's  tongue  going  at  an  unusual  rale, 
and  slancins:  throup^h  the  window  saw  Buckson  standing  before  her.  He  seemed 
roused  at  last,  and  although  Pauls  could  not  hear  his  words,  he  saw  the  knitted 
Imows  and  twitching  hands,  in  one  of  which  a  stout  whipcord  was  convulsively 
grasped.  The  scene  was  indelibly  stamped  by  after-events  upon  the  memory 
of  the  accidental  witness,  and  he  could  always  see,  even  to  the  most  minute  de- 
tails, the  enraged  woman,  confronted  by  that  quiet,  concentrated  man,  strug- 
gling with  his  passion,  and  fidgetting  will)  a  whipcord.  At  the  Anc,  Iiowev^, 
Pauls  gave  no  especial  weight  to  the  circumstance,  and  stopping  at  the  village 
inn  on  his  way  home,  only  casually  remarked  to  the  inevitable  loungers,  that  he 
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"reckoned  Nancy  would  keep  on  a  naggin'  of  Captain  John  until  she  riled  him." 

The  next  morning  the  cottage  was  closed  and  deserted,  but  the  circumstance 
did  not  excite  remark.  Buckson,  it  was  presumed,  had  gone  to  Providence  to 
prepare  his  sloop  for  sea,  and  Nancy  had  a  habit  of  making  sudden  pilgrimages 
to  the  neighboring  towns.  Tlie  event,  then,  was  so  far  from  being  suspicious 
that  it  was  not  even  unusual. 

In  those  days  a  magnificent  forest  stretched  to  the  northward  from  the  little 
town,  interspersed  witli  patches  of  open  land  where  the  blackberry  grew  ingteat 
abundance.  This  wonder  and  delight  of  the  American  glades  had  fully  ripened 
under  the  hot  July  sun,  and  the  children  of  the  village  were  busily  employed  in 
gathering  the  fruit.  That  afternoon  the  patches  were  unusually  crowded.  One 
group  of  children  started  home  just  before  sundown,  taking  their  way  direct 
through  the  wood  without  regard  to  beaten  paths.  They  had  gone  but  a  short 
distance  when  the  little  dog  that  was  with  them  stopped,  and  began  to  sniff  ea- 
gerly at  a  spot  of  ground  which  appeared  to  have  been  recently  disturbed.  Giv- 
ing a  long  mournful  howl  the  dog  scratched  furiously  with  his  paws  in  the  sand, 
and  in  a  moment  had  uncovered  a  human  hand.  Howling  more  mournfully 
than  before,  he  bounded  off  a  couple  of  feet,  and  tore  at  the  ground  with  re- 
doubled energy.  He  soon  completed  his  task,  and  the  children  saw  a  woman's 
face,  pale  and  rigid,  imbedded  in  the  moist  clayey  earth.  With  l)ut  one  glance 
at  the  horror,  they  dropped  their  pails  and  fled  to  the  village.  The  dog  detec- 
tive remained  yelping  over  the  crime  he  had  unearthed. 

Every  village,  probably,  has  its  sensation  at  some  time,  and  that  of  Seakonk 
came  with  the  story  of  the  children.  As  the  tidings  spread  from  house  to  house 
the  people  gatliered  at  the  inn,  and  eagerly  discussed  what  should  be  done  and 
who  should  do  it.  At  last,  all  the  male  inhabitants,  headed  by  the  Squire,  bear- 
ino-  a  lantern,  and  piloted  by  the  children,  started  out  to  investigate  the  matter. 
But  the  pilots  were  not  needed,  as  the  dog  still  maintained  his  watch  ;  and  with 
his  mournful  bowlings  echoing  through  the  dim  woods,  the  party  could  not  go 
astray.  Reaching  the  spot,  they  gathered  around  it,  and  the  Squire  advanced 
and,  kneeling  down,  wiped  the  dirt  from  tlie  face  of  the  dead  woman  with  the 
skirt  of  his  coat.     Then  he  held  the  lantern  over  it. 

"  It's  Nancy  Buckson  !  " 

He  fell  back  a  few  paces  with  the  exclamation,  and  his  companions  turned 
to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  children  sliorUy  before.  They  rallied,  however,  at 
his  summons,  and  fell  vigorously  to  work  to  exhume  the  body.  A  few  shovelsful 
of  earth,  and  the  body  of  a  woman,  without  shroud  or  coffin,  but  fully  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  garments  of  life,  was  exposed.  About  the  body  a  white  sub- 
stance was  plentifully  sprinkled,  and  was  found  to  be  chloride  of  lime,  doubtless 
placed  there  to  insure  speedy  decomposition. 

Every  one  recognized  poor  Nancy  Buckson,  and  saw  the  ridged  and  livid 
mark  upon  the  neck,  pointed  out  In'  the  Squire.  It  was  plain  that  she  had  been 
murdered  by  strangulation,  and  tossed,  dressed  as  she  was  at  the  moment  of  her 
violent  death,  into  the  rude  grave  where  the  dog  had  found  her. 

The  neighbor,  Pauls,  now  recalled  the  quarrel  of  the  preceding  da}-,  and  told 
how  Captain  John  had  stood  before  the  angry  woman,  playing  with  the  whipcord. 
The  cottage  was  searched,  and  a  cord  was  found  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  room, 
which,  when  tried  upon  the  woman's  neck,  fitted  exactly  the  ridged  and  livid  cir- 
cle. Jn  the  cellar  was  a  quantity  of  a  white  substance  precisely  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  grave,  and  those  articles  belonging  to  Mrs.  Buckson  found  upon 
the'  corpse  were  missing  from  the  house.  There  could  be  no  more  doubt  as  to 
the  criminal  than  the  crime. 
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Captain  John  Buckson  was  not  found  in  the  village  or  in  Providence  ;  but  it 
was  ascertained  that  he  had  sailed  with  his  sloop,  and  the  presumption  was 
raised  that  he  intended  to  touch  at  New  York,  and  there,  leaving  the  vessel,  seek 
to  elude  the  officers  of  the  law  in  the  labyrinths  of  the  great  city.  A  messen- 
ger was,  therefore,  dispatched  in  great  haste  to  reach  the  city  before  him,  with  a 
requisition  for  his  arrest. 

His  authority  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Police  Captain  Leonard — the  officer 
referred  to  in  my  preamble — who  searched  diligently  among  the  shipping,  until 
he  found  the  sloop  "Oregon,"  moored  at  an  East  River  pier.  Going  on  board, 
Captain  Leonard  greeted  Buckson,  who  was  seated  on  the  deck. 

"  Good -day,  sir." 

The  sailor  scarcely  looked  up,  as  he  mechanically  returned  the  salutation. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  I've  a  warrant  for  your  arrest." 

"  Arrest !     For  what  ?  " 

The  exclamation  and  succeeding  question  were  those  of  a  phlegmatic  man 
slightly  astonished. 

"  For  the  murder  of  your  wife." 

"  Murder  of  my  wife  !     Squire,  that  can't  be.     Nancy  isn't  dead." 

"  Yes,  she  is — strangled  with  a  cord." 

Buckson  rose  to  his  feet  and,  looking  the  officer  steadily  in  the  face,  said 
.slowly  and  solemnly  : 

"Squire,  if  Nancy's  dead  I  don't  know  it.  I  had  a  quarrel  with  her  the 
night  I  left,  and  gave  her  a  piece  of  my  mind,  but  God  is  my  witness  that  I 
didn't  put  a  hand  upon  her  !  " 

The  officer  looked  with  some  interest  upon  a  man  who  could  thus  deny  a 
crime  with  which  he  was  so  clearly  linked  by  circumstantial  evidence,  but  with- 
out further  parley  took  him  from  the  sloop  and  placed  him  in  a  cell  of  the  sta- 
tion-house. He  made  no  resistance,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  to  again  vol- 
unteer any  protestation  of  his  innocence.  While  in  the  station-house,  and  dur- 
ing the  journe}'  to  Providence,  whenever  the  question  was  directly  put  to  him, 
he  always  denied  his  guilt  in  the  same  emphatic  terms,  hut  he  was  never  the 
first  to  broach  the  subject,  and  it  was  especially  noticed  that  he  never  made  any 
inquiry  for  the  details  of  the  murder. 

When  the  officer  and  his  charge  arrived  at  Seakonk,  the  latter  seemed 
amazed  to  find  himself  the  object  of  universal  execration.  When  he  reached  the 
village  and  while  he  walked  beside  his  captor  through  the  street  to  the  jail,  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  hooting  mob,  that  pelted  him  with  opprobrious  epithets, 
and  with  difficulty  was  restrained  from  doing  violence  to  his  person.  He  bore 
himself  bravely  and  undismayed  through  it  all.  But  his  conduct  was  noted  only 
to  his  discredit,  and  the  citizens  could  not  remember  any  hardened  wretch  who 
had  ever  so  Haunted  his  crime  in  the  face  of  an  outraged  people. 

In  due  time  the  grand  jury  was  convened  and  his  case  considered.  There 
was  no  more  doubt  of  his  guilt  in  that  official  body  than  in  the  community  at 
large  ;  and  he  was  formally  indicted  tor  the  murder  of  Nancy  Buckson. 

When  the  news  was  taken  to  him  in  his  cell  he  only  said  :  "  God's  will  be 
done  !  "  . 

His  perfect  resignation  had,  by  this  time,  won  slightly  on  the  jailer's  heart, 
and  he  inquired  if  he  did  not  wish  to  engage  counsel  to  defend  him  at  the  ap- 
proaching trial.  Buckson's  face  brightened  with  this  first  faint  sign  of  sympa- 
thy, but  he  answered : 

"  I  thank  you,  friend,  but  I  don't  need  a  lawyer.  God  knows  I  am  innocent 
of  this  crime  and  He  will  prove  it  in  His  own  good  time." 
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The  clay  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  was  close  at  hand  when  tlie 
quiet  village  was  startled  by  a  new  terror.  One  pleasant  September  morning  a 
ghost  descended  from  the  eastern  coach  and  walked  leisurely,  and  with  every 
semblance  of  life,  up  the  street  toward  the  long-deserted  cottage.  It  was  a  horri- 
ble ghost,  for  it  nodded  familiar  greetings  to  several  persons  it  met  upon  the 
way,  and  once  tried  to  pat  a  shrinking  child.  It  almost  seemed  endowed  with 
human  passions  for  many  were  ready  to  make  oath  that  they  saw  its  ciicek  flush 
with  anger  when  it  found  the  entire  town  avoiding  it  in  unconcealed  terror.  But 
it  was  a  persistent  ghost,  for  it  walked  steadily  on  until  it  reached  tlie  ,t,-ate  of  the 
cottao-e-<^arden,  which  it  found  nailed  up ;  and  it  became  a  talkative  ghost  when 
it  discovered  the  pigs  running  riot  in  the  garden.  In  the  very  voice  ot  the  dead 
Nancy  Buckson,  it  said  in  a  peevish  tone  : 

"  That  John  Buckson  '11  be  the  death  of  me  yet !  Just  see  how  he  lets  these 
pesky  hogs  root  up  things  !  " 

It  was,  indeed,  Nancy  Buckson  herself. 

It  is  needless  to  prolong  the  story.  On  the  night  of  the  quarrel  Captain  John 
had  left,  as  usual,  to  take  out  his  sloop,  and  Nancy,  smarting  under  the  severe 
censure  he  had,  for  the  first  time,  expressed,  had  gone  off  on  foot,  during  the 
night,  to  a  neigliboring  town,  where  she  was  unknown,  and  had  there  taken  a 
coach  to  begin  a  journey  to  Maine  to  visit  a  sister.  Her  absence  from  the  cot- 
tage was  not  known  until  after  the  finding  of  the  body,  and  its  identification  was 
so  absolute  that  of  course  no  search  was  made  for  a  woman  known  to  be  dead. 
On  the  other  hand  she  had  heard  nothing,  in  a  retired  spot  of  a  distant  State,  of 
her  supposed  death  and  the  subsequent  events  ;  and  her  return,  timely  as  it  was, 
had  been  purely  accidental.  She  was  horrified  when  confronted  with  the  results 
of  her  thoughtless  freak,  and,  although  she  made  no  noisy  demonstrations  of  re- 
gret, and  was  not  profuse  in  promises  of  amendment  in  the  future,  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  tliis  terrible  experience  was  not  without  fruit.  Buckson  was,  of 
course,  immediately  released  from  prison,  the  legal  proceedings  against  him  at 
once  dismissed,  and  thereafter  he  found  in  his  home  a  haven  of  rest  that  was 
a  recompense  for  the  suffering  by  which  it  had  been  purchased. 

But  a  mystery  has  always  brooded  over  the  cottage,  and  the  murder  always 
remained  an  insoluble  enigma.  Eighteen  years  have  elapsed  without  any  sec- 
ond identification  of  the  body  unearthed  by  the  little  dog,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
without  any  detection  of  the  murderer.  The  clothes  in  which  the  body  was 
dressed  and  the  ear-rings  and  articles  of  jewelry  upon  it,  were  undoubtedly  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Buckson,  for,  upon  her  return,  she  found  these  articles  missing 
from  the  house.  A  close  scrutiny  of  the  cottage  showed  that  the  woman  had 
not  only  been  there,  but  had  probably  been  murdered  there  during  the  night, 
after  Buckson  and  his  wife  had  left.  The  cord  found  in  the  room  had  fitted  the 
neck,  and  the  chloride  of  lime  in  the  cellar  had  evidently  been  disturbed. 
Many  articles  of  value,  too,  were  gone,  and  the  house  generally  disarranged. 
Upon  these  circumstances  a  theory  was  founded  that  the  woman  was  one  of  a 
party  of  burglars  that  had  entered  the'cottage,  and  finding  it  deserted,  had  leis- 
urely ransacked  it.  The  woman  had  arrayed  herself  in  the  property  of  the  ab- 
sent mistress,  and  afterward  some  quarrel  had  arisen  and  she  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  other  members  of  the  party.  Subsequently  this  theory  was,  in 
part,  thoroughly  established,  when  a  complete  female  outfit,  of  coarse  material, 
was  accidentally  fished  out  of  an  old  and  unused  well  in  the  cottage-garden. 

Detectives  are  apt  to  attach  the  names  of  noted  criminals  to  extraordinary 
crimes,  and,  many  years  after  the  events  narrated,  a  rumor  was  prevalent  among 
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the  police  of  Providence  that  the  murdered  woman  had  been  the  wife  of  an 
English  burglar  named  CoUins,  then  living  in  Providence,  and  celebrated  all 
over  the  Union  for  his  success  and  recklessness.  The  rumor  had  no  better 
foundation  than  that  Collins  and  his  wife  disappeared  at  about  the  time  of  the 
murder,  and  it  only  lived  because  theories  always  thrive  when  facts  are  impos- 
sible to  obtain. 

The  case  yet  remains  among  unfinished  police  business.  No  human  effort 
has  ever  learned  more  than  was  discovered  by  the  brute  instincts  of  the  dog 
when  he  pawed  the  secret  of  the  murder  from  the  shallow  grave  in  the  dark 
forest. 

THE   RICARD    CASE. 

One  spring  morning,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  a  barrel  of  pitch  was 
found  to  have  disappeared  from  a  Jersey  City  pier,  and  the  porter  in  charge, 
when  reporting  the  fact  to  his  employers,  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  river- 
thieves  in  no  very  complimentary  terms. 

On  the  same  day,  Ada  Ricard,  a  woman  of  nomadic  habits  and  dvibious 
status,  but  of  marvellous  beauty,  suddenly  left  her  hotel  in  New  York,  witliout 
taking  the  trouble  to  announce  her  departure  or  state  her  destination.  The 
clerks  of  the  house  only  remarked  that  some  women  had  queer  days. 

A  few  days  after  these  simultaneous  events,  the  same  porter  who  had 
mourned  the  lost  pitch,  happening  to  look  down  from  the  end  of  his  pier  when 
the  tide  was  out,  saw  a  small  and  shapely  human  foot  protruding  above  the 
waters  of  the  North  River.  It  was  a  singular  circumstance,  for  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned  never  float  in  such  fashion  ;  but  the  porter,  not  stopping  to  specu- 
late upon  it,  procured  the  necessary  assistance,  and  proceeded  to  land  the  body. 
It  came  up  unusually  heavy,  and  when  at  last  brought  to  the  surface,  was  found 
to  be  made  fast  by  a  rope  around  the  waist  to  the  missing  barrel  ot  pitch. 
There  was  a  gag  securely  fastened  in  the  mouth,  and  these  two  circumstances 
were  positive  evidence  that  murder  had  been  done. 

When  the  body  was  landed  upon  the  pier,  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation,  although  there  were  conclusive  signs  that  it  had  been  in 
the  water  for  some  time.  It  was  the  body  of  a  female,  entirely  nude,  with  the 
exception  of  an  embroidered  linen  chemise  and  one  lisle-thread  stocking,  two 
sizes  larger  than  the  foot,  but  exactly  fitting  the  full-rounded  limb.  The  face 
and  the  contour  of  the  form  were,  therefore,  fully  exposed  to  examination,  and 
proved  to  be  those  of  a  woman  who  must  liave  been  very  handsome.  Tliere 
was  the  cicatrice  of  an  old  wound  on  a  lower  limb,  but  otherwise  there  was  no 
spot  or  blemish  upon  the  body. 

In  due  time  the  body  was  buried  ;  but  the  head  was  removed,  and  preserved 
in  the  office  of  the  city  physician,  with  the  hope  that  it  might  be  the  means  ot 
establishing  the  identity  of  the  dead,  and  leading  to  the  detection  of  tlie  mur- 
derer. 

The  police  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were  intensely  interested  in  the  case  ; 
but  they  found  themselves  impotent  before  that  head  of  a  woman,  who  seemed 
to  have  never  been  seen  upon  earth  in  life.  They  could  do  nothing,  therefore, 
but  wait  patiently  for  whatever  developments  time  might  bring. 

Chance  finally  led  to  the  desired  identification.  A  gentleman  who  had  kno\\n 
her  intimately  for  two  years,  happening  to  see  the  head,  at  once  declared  it  to 
be  that  of  Ada  Ricard.  The  detectives  eagerly  clutclicd  at  this  tlircad,  and 
were  soon  in  possession  of  the  coincidence  in  time  of  her  disappearance  and 
that  of  the  barrel  of  pitch  to  which  the  body  was  lashed.     They  further  found 
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that,  since  that  time,  she  had  not  been  seen  in  the  city,  nor  could  any  trace  of 
her  be  discovered  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  through  correspondence  with 
the  police  authorities  of  distant  cities.  They  had  thus  a  woman  lost  and  a  body 
found,  and  the  case  was  considered  to  be  in  a  most  promising  condition. 

The  next  step  was  to  establish  the  identity  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  had 
known  the  missing  woman  most  intimately.  The  detectives,  therefore,  instituted 
a  search,  which  was  finally  successful,  for  Charles  Ricard,  her  putative  husband. 
He  had  not  lived  with  her  for  some  time,  and  had  not  even  seen  or  heard  of  her 
for  months  ;  but  his  recollection  was  perfect,  and  he  gave  a  very  minute  state- 
ment of  her  distinguishing  marks.  He  remembered  that  she  had  persisted  in 
wearing  a  pair  of  very  heavy  earrings,  until  their  weight  had  slit  one  of  her  ears 
entirely,  and  the  other  nearly  so,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  both  ears  had  been 
pierced  a  second  time,  and  unusually  high  up.  He  regretted  that  her  splendid 
array  of  teeth  had  been  marred  by  the  loss  of  one  upon  the  left  side  of  the 
mouth,  and  told  how  a  wound  had  been  received,  whose  cicatrice  appeared  upon 
one  of  her  limbs,  stating  exactly  its  location.  He  dwelt  with  some  pride  upon  the 
fact  that  she  had  been  forced,  by  the  unusual  development,  to  wear  stockings  too 
laige  for  her  feet,  and  gave  a  general  description  of  hair,  cast  of  face,  height,  and 
weight  that  was  valuable,  because  minute. 

When  he  gave  this  statement  he  was  not  aware  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  or 
of  the  finding  of  her  body,  and  without  being  informed  of  either  fact  he  was 
taken  to  Jersey  City,  and  suddenly  confronted  with  the  head.  The  instant  he 
saw  it  he  sank  into  a  chair  in  horror 

His  statement  having  been  compared  witiS  the  head  and  the  record  of  the 
body,  the  similitude  was  found  to  be  exact,  except  as  to  the  teeih.  The  head 
had  one  tooth  missing  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  this  fact  having  been  called 
to  his  attention,  Ricard  insisted  that  she  had  lost  but  one  when  he  last  saw  her, 
but  it  was  highly  probable  the  other  had  been  forced  out  in  the  struggle  which 
robbed  her  of  her  life,  and  the  physician,  for  the  first  time  making  a  minute  ex- 
amination, found  that  the  tooth  upcn  the  right  side  had  been  forced  from  its 
place  but  was  still  adhering  to  the  gum.  He  easily  pushed  it  back  to  its  proper 
position,  and  there  was  the  head  v.'itliout  a  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  de- 
scription of  Ada  Ricard. 

The  detectives  found  other  witnesses,  and  among  them  the  hair-dresser  who 
had  acted  in  that  capacity  fcr  Ada  Ricard  during  many  months,  who,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  others,  fully  confirmed  the  evidence  of  Charles  Ricard.  The 
identity  of  the  murdered  woman  was  therefore  established  beyond  question. 

Naturally  the  next  step  was  to  solve  the  mystery  of  her  death.  The  detec- 
tives went  to  work  with  unusual  caution,  but  persisted  in  tlie  task  they  had  as- 
signed themselves,  and  were  slowly  gathering  the  shreds  of  her  life,  to  weave 
from  them  a  thread  that  would  lead  to  the  author  of  her  tragical  death,  when 
they  were  suddenly  "floored,"  to  use  their  own  energetic  expression.  Ada  Ri- 
card herself  appeared  at  a  down-town  New  York  hotel,  in  perfect  health  and  un- 
scathed in  person. 

The  explanation  was  simple.  The  whim  had  suddenly  seized  her  to  go  to 
New  Orleans,  and  she  had  gone  without  leave-taking  or  warning.  It  was  no 
unusual  incident  in  her  wandering  life,  and  her  speedy  return  was  due  only  to 
the  fact  that  she  found  the  Southern  city  only  a  military  camp  under  the  iron 
rule  of  General  Butler,  and  therefore  an  unprofitable  field  for  her. 

The  ghastly  head  became  more  of  a  mystery  than  before.  The  baffled  de- 
tectives could  again  only  look  at  it  helplessly,  and  send  descriptions  of  it  over 
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the  country.  At  last  it  was  seen  by  a  woman  named  Callahan,  living  in  Boston, 
who  was  in  search  of  a  daughter  who  had  gone  astray.  She  instantly  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  that  of  her  child,  and  she  was  corroborated  by  all  the  members 
of  her  family  and  several  of  her  neighbors.  The  identification  was  no  less  spe- 
cific than  before,  and  the  perplexed  authorities,  glad  at  last  to  know  something 
certainly,  gave  Mrs.  Callahan  an  order  for  the  body.  Before,  however,  she  had 
completed  her  arrangements  for  its  transfer  to  Boston,  a  message  reached  her 
fnom  tlie  daughter,  who  was  lying  sick  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  so  the  head 
once  more  became  a  mystery.  And  such  it  has  always  remained.  The  body 
told  that  a  female  who  had  been  delicately  reared,  who  had  fared  sumptuously, 
^id  had  been  arrayed  in  costly  fabrics,  had  been  foully  done  to  deatli,  just  as 
she  was  stepping  into  the  dawn  of  womanhood — and  that  is  all  that  is  known. 
Her  name,  her  station,  her  history,  her  virtues,  or  it  maybe,  her  frailties,  all 
went  down  with  her  life,  and  were  irrevocably  lost.  There  is  every  probability 
that  her  case  will  alwavs  be  classed  as  unfinished  business. 

THE   BURKE   CASE. 

The  "  Bloody  Sixth,"  the  long  famous  ward  of  New  York,  seems  to  be  in  no 
danger  of  losing  its  ominous  reputation,  its  turbulent  population  having  lost 
none  of  their  aptitude  for  murderous  affrays.  The  ward  has  always  claimed  the 
ablest  captain  in  the  police  force,  and  is  now  in  cliarge  of  John  Jourdan,  who 
displays  the  same  acumen,  energy,  and  zeal,  that  distinguished  him  as  a  patrol- 
man under  Captain  Joseph  Dowling,  who  was  in  command  in  the  ward  foi"  the 
ten  years  prior  to  1862.  During  Dovvling's  incumbency  the  Sixth  added  thirty- 
four  murders  to  its  bloody  laurels,  and  in  every  case  but  one  the  murderer  was 
tracked  and  arrested.  That  one  exception  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
crimes  upon  record. 

When,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  of  July,  1S56,  a  clerk  of  Samuel  Joyce, 
tailor,  whose  shop  was  on  the  second  floor  of  No.  378  Broadway,  attempted  to 
to  enter  the  establishment,  he  was  much  surprised  to  find  the  door  locked. 
Bartholomew  Burke,  the  porter,  had  slept  in  the  store  for  several  years,  and  had 
never  before  been  remiss  in  opening  it  at  the  proper  hour.  The  clerk  stood, 
puzzled  and  wondering,  until  he  caught  sight  of  a  faint  blood-stain  on  the  handle 
of  the  door.  The  marks  of  murder  make  men  wonderfully  cautious,  and  he  hur- 
ried into  the  street  to  find  a  policeman.  Jourdan  was  encountered  near  by,  and 
going  up  stairs  he  looked  curiously  for  an  instant  at  the  siain  on  the  handle, 
and  then  kicked  in  the  door.  Entering  the  room  he  encountered  a  spectacle 
that  his  experience  had  not  then,  and  has  never  since  equalled. 

The  instant  he  opened  the  door  Burke  had  been  assailed,  and  fought  long 
and  bravely.  The  weapons  used  in  the  terrible  aflray  botli  remained  in  the 
room  as  frightful  evidences  of  the  horrors  of  the  night.  Beside  the  dead  man 
lay  a  pair  huge  shears,  plainly  witnessing  that  they  had  been  his  weapon,  but 
they  were  no  match  for  the  short  keen-edged  sword,  blood-clotted  to  the  hilt, 
which  tlie  murderer  had  dropped  close  by. 

The  struggle  must  have  occupied  at  least  ten  minutes,  and  could  not  have 
been  entirely  noiseless  ;  and  yet  no  intimation  of  it  reached  any  human  ear.  It 
occurred  in  a  room  with  a  window  partly  open,  which  looked  upon  the  great  ar- 
tery of  a  populous  city.  A  score  of  persons  must  have  passed  the  building 
while  the  tragedy  was  going  on  ;  but  to  none  of  them  came  any  knowledge  of  it, 
and  the  family  occupying  tlie  floor  above  slept,  unconscious  of  the  bloody  work. 

The  assassin  had  gone  from  the  building  unseen.     He  had  washed  his  hands 
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and  face  at  the  wash-stand,  in  a  front  corner  of  the  room,  and  had  probably  re- 
moved every  sign  of  the  murder  from  liis  person.  But  he  had  received  a  sliglit 
cut  in  the  hand,  that  had  persisted  in  bleeding,  and  hence  the  stain  upon  the 
door-knob  and  a  few  spots  of  blood  upon  the  stairs.  He  had,  however,  gone 
from  his  work  without  physical  exhaustion  or  mental  trepidation.  He  had 
walked  steadily  down  stairs,  and  had  not  only  thoughtfully  locked  the  door  and 
removed  the  key,  to  make  sure  that  the  murder  should  not  be  discovered  until 
after  daylight,  but,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairway^  had  remembered  that  the 
trickling  from  his  hand  was  leaving  a  red  trail  for  the  officers  of  the  law  to  fol- 
low, and  he  had  bound  up  his  wound.  He  left  no  more  of  the  tell-tale  spots 
behind  him,  and,  in  stepping  from  the  entr3'-way  into  the  street,  all  signs  of  his 
existence  vanished,  except  that,  a  hundred  feet  from  the  door,  a  belated  citizen 
met  a  man  walking  leisurely,  and  carelessly  whistling  a  j^opular  air,  whose  face 
he  did  not  see,  and  whose  person  he  did  not  note,  except  that  he  had  a  bandaged 
hand. 

Murder  in  that  day  was  a  crime  in  New  York,  and  that  of  Burke  had  been 
so  atrocious  in  its  details  that  it  created  intense  excitement,  and  George  W. 
Matsell,  who  was  then  chief  of  police,  put  his  best  detectives  on  the  track  of 
the  murderer.  It  was  naturally  inferred,  at  first,  that  the  porter  had  been  slain 
in  an  endeavor  to  protect  the  property  of  his  employer  from  some  friend  who 
had  determined  to  turn  thief;  but,  when  an  examination  of  the  stock  was  made, 
it  was  found  that  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  the  property  of  Mr.  Joyce  had  been 
stolen.  The  trunk  of  Burke  was  found  open  and  in  disorder  ;  but  there  was  no 
evidence  that  anything  of  value  had  been  removed,  and,  as  the  shop  had  certainly 
not  been  robbed,  greed  had  plainly  not  been  the  m.otive  for  the  crime. 

This  discovery  completely  baffled  the  ofillcers,  and  placed  the  aflair  among 
the  extraoi'dinary  murders.  Burke  had  been  a  man  of  humble  station  and  retir- 
ing habits,  with  few  or  no  intimate  associates,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
gather  such  details  of  his  life  as  would  l)e  of  service  in  pursuing  his  assassin. 
The  officers  had  not  only  to  track  an  unknown  murderer,  but  to  discover  a  mo- 
tive for  his  crime,  and  this  fact  added  immensely  to  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  glimmer  of  hope  in  the  circumstance  that,  about  half- 
past  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  his  death,  Burke  had  been  in  the  saloon  in 
the  basement  of  the  building  in  which  he  was  employed,  in  company  with  a  man 
with  whom  he  had  drunk.  The  two  men  had  gone  out  together,  Burke  carrying  a 
pot  of  beer  which  he  had  purchased  ;  and,  about  ten  o'clock,  a  citizen,  passing  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  had  seen  two  men  sitting  at  the  front  window  of 
Joyce's  shop,  with  two  empty  beer  mugs  on  the  window-sill  before  them.  But 
this  man  was  a  stranger  to  every  one  who  had  seen  him,  and  no  one  was  able  to 
give  any  satisfactory  description  of  his  person.  So,  in  pursuing  him,  the  officers 
found  themselves  in  chase  of  a  shadow  that  constantly  grew  more  unsubstantial. 

The  sword  was,  at  first,  eagerly  seizfed  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  murderer. 
It  was  so  peculiar  in  itself,  and  so  unusual  a  weapon  for  an  affray,  that  a  search 
for  the  owner,  as  a  starting  point  in  the  pursuit,  was  begun,  with  the  greate.st 
confidence  in  its  success.  But  even  this  resource  failed,  and  no  one  could  be 
found  who  had  ever  seen  it  before  Jourdan  picked  it  up,  lilood-clotted  and 
blunted,  from  the  floor  wdiere  the  murderer  had  dropped  it. 

The  investigation  by  the  coroner  extended  through  three  days,  and  was  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive.  The  detectives  followed  diligently  such  slight  clues  as 
they  could  find,  and  produced,  at  the  inquest,  several  persons  who  had  known 
the  murdered  man  ;  but,  in  the  end,  their  testimony  proved  valueless.     They 
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knew  him,  as  had  all  his  acquaintances,  as  industrious,  and  generally  sober - 
but  none  of  them  knew  of  any  one  who  bore  him  ill-will,  or  who  had  cause  to 
wish  him  dead.  It  was  developed  that  he  had  saved  $900  during  his  employ- 
ment with  Mr.  Joyce  ;  but  the  money  was  found  untouched  in  the  savings'  banks 
where  he  had  deposited  it,  and  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  by  any  unauthor- 
ized person  to  withdraw  it.  The  coroner  and  his  jury  were  baffled  at  every  turn, 
and  were  driven  at  last  to  the  unsatisfactory  verdict  of  death  "at  the  hands  of 
some  person  unknown." 

No  progress  beyond  this  verdict  has  ever  been  made.  No  one  has  ever  been 
even  suspected  of  having  committed  the  crime  ;  and  for  thirteen  years  the  as- 
sassin has  so  preserved  his  dreadful  secret  that  the  case  still  remains  as  unfin- 
ished business. 

THE   LUTENER    CASE. 

On  Tuesday,  the  loth  day  of  January,  1854,  Dr.  William  R.  T.  Lutener,  at 
an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  left  his  residence,  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  near  Fourth  avenue,  to  go  to  his  office,  on  the  second  floor  of  No. 
458  Broadway,  and  arrived  there  safely  at  nine  o'clock.  He  went  down  town  that 
wintry  morning,  one  of  the  most  favored  of  men.  both  by  fortune  and  nature. 
He  was  thirty-one  years  of  age,  and  had  been  six  years  married  to  an  amiable 
and  beautiful  lady.  He  was  of  splendid  person,  remarkably  handsome  features, 
and  of  more  than  average  intellect  and  culture.  He  had  become  celebrated  as 
an  aurist,  and  his  practice  had  become  so  extensive  and  lucrative,  that  he  had 
already  amassed  a  competence,  and  had  surrounded  himself,  both  at  home  and 
in  his  office,  with  all  of  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

He  entered  his  office  in  thorough  good  humor,  and,  speaking  cheerily  to  his 
charwoman,  sat  down  near  a  front  window,  facing  it ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
with  his  back  to  the  door.  He  picked  up  a  morning  paper,  and  as  he  opened  it 
the  woman  left  the  room  and  he  remained  alone.  Having  a  visit  to  make  to  a 
sister,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  the  woman  left  the  building  at  half-past 
nine  o'clock,  and  was  absent  an  hour. 

During  that  hour,  and,  as  nearly  as  he  could  judge,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  a 
gentleman  hurrying  to  keep  an  appointment  with  a  bank  president,  when  pass- 
ing the  building,  No.  458,  thought  he  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol.  He  paused  a 
moment,  and  looked  anxiously  about  him,  but  seeing  no  apparent  cause  for  the 
noise  he  had  heard,  rushed  on  and  thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  for  he  was 
intent  on  negotiating  a  loan,  and  was  a  little  behind  time. 

At  about  half-past  ten  o'clock — people  are  rarely  exact  as  to  time — the  char- 
woman returned  and  on  her  way  up-stairs  paused  to  look  in  and  see  if  the  doc- 
tor wanted  anything.  She  rushed  screaming  from  the  room,  and  in  a  moment 
scores  were  crowding  into  it  to  be  horrified  by  the  sight  that  had  affrighted  her. 
Dr.  Lutener  lay  dead  upon  the  floor,  his  face  pressing  the  carpet  immediately 
under  the  front  window,  and  his  hand  closed  with  the  rigid  clutch  of  death  upon 
the  newspaper  he  had  been  reading.  It  was  plain  that  he  had  been  shot  from 
behind  as  he  sat  reading,  and  had  tumbled  from  his  chair,  done  with  the  Avorld 
and  its  joys  forever.  There  could  not  be  an  instant's  doubt  that  it  was  mur- 
der. 

Almost  the  first  development  at  the  coroner's  inquest  was  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  trouble  of  some  kind  between  Lutener  and  William  Hays  and  his 
wife,  who  resided  in  his  vicinity.  Almost  the  first  act  of  the  coroner  was  to  or- 
der the  arrest  of  Hays  and  his  wife,  and  both  were  taken  during  the  day. 

The  inquest  was  immediately  begun,  was  continued  during  six  successive 
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days,  and  a  Lirge  amount  of  testimony  was  taken  on  each  day.  No  one  had 
seen  the  murder  done,  and,  with  the  exception  stated,  no  ear  had  heard  the  re- 
port of  the  pistol,  but  several  persons  passing  up  and  clown  the  stairs,  had  seen 
a  woman  thickly  veiled  pass  into  Lutener's  office  and  come  out  again  almost  in- 
stantly. It  was  theorized,  therefore,  that  a  woman  was  the  assassin,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  bring  the  crime  home  to  Mrs.  Hays,  and  to  her  husband,  as 
an  accessory  before  the  fact ;  but  they  were  all  fruitless.  The  witnesses  could 
not  identify  Mrs.  Hays  as  the  woman  they  had  seen  enter  the  office,  and  she  on 
her  part  proved  a  complete  and  positive  alibi,  showing  that  at  the  hour  when  the 
murder  was  committed  she  was  transacting  some  law  business  in  an  office  in 
Wall  street,  and  was  seen  there  by  several  reputable  witnesses.  The  coroner's 
jury,  therefore,  were  forced  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  death  at  the  hands  of  a  -^^x- 
son  unknown,  and  Hays  and  his  wife  were  discharged. 

Where  the  coroner  left  the  case  it  still  remains.  For  fifteen  years  the  detec- 
tives have  been  powerless  to  unearth  the  assassin.  It  remains  upon  the  books, 
classed,  as  it  has  been  all  these  years,  as  unfinished  business. 

When  the  Inspector  had  pulled  these  stories,  with  many  others  of  like  char- 
acter, from  the  shelves  of  a  memory  that  was  overburdened  with  the  details  of 
many  horrible  crimes  that  long  ago  passed  out  of  general  remembrance,  I  had 
very  little  respect  left  for  the  venerable  axiom  that  "  Murder  Will  Out.''  Having 
selected  from  his  tales  such  as  were  typical  of  all,  I  was  desirous  of  adding  to 
them  any  homicidal  statistics  that  would  determine  how  often  the  axiom  has 
been  disproved  in  the  late  police  experiences  of  New  York. 

There  was  but  one  way  of  approximating  the  truth,  and  I  pursued  it.  Visit- 
ing the  coroners  office  and  beginning  with  the  last  recorded  case  of  1S6S,  I 
worked  patiently  backward  through  the  mortuary  records,  until  I  began  to  stum- 
ble in  the  scrawling  illegibility  prior  to  1856.  As  I  progressed  in  my  work  I 
encountered  facts  of  such  interest,  that  although  not  strictly  pertinent  to  the  ob- 
ject of  my  search,  I  took  note  of  them.  I  found,  for  instance,  that  one  person 
had  died  of  "  stricknine,"  and  another  by  "strycknine  ;  "  that  one  had  perished 
by  "poisonous  sassage,"  and  another  by  "gluttony,"  no  particular  food  being 
charged  with  the  offence.  One  man  had  been  "accidentally  stabbed  while  sky- 
larking "^whatever  that  may  be — and  another  had  died  of  "an  overdose  of  lau- 
danum, but  whether  taken  iniernally  or  not  the  jury  are  unable  to  say." 

Keeping  my  main  object  steadily  in  view,  when  I  had  concluded  the  examina- 
tion of  fifty-two  huge  volumes,  I  was  able  to  compile  the  following  startling  table  : 

HOMICIDES   OF   THIRTEEN   YEARS. 

Yg^r  ^y  persons  By  persons  Tntal  Totnl  number 

known.  unkno\Yn.  "  of  inquests. 

185(3 24  11  35  1.902 

1857 42  13  SS  1,908 

1858 47  12  59  1,938 

1859 36  15  SX  2,114 

1S60 32  JS  47  2,428 


1861. 


37  13  52  2,3" 


1862 31  15  46  2^1,2 

1863 38  II  49  2,837 

1864 42  8  so  2,405 

1865 49  12  61  2,133 

^866 26  9  35  2,505 

1S67 24  JO  34  2,171 

186S 39  9  48  2,163 

Total 467  155  622  29,008 
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In  this  table  are  included  as  homicides  only  cases  where  death  was  conclu- 
sively ascertained  to  be  the  result  of  violence  inflicted  by  human  agency.  I  went 
over  very  many  cases  where  the  verdict  was  '•  trom  causes  unknown,"  or  "sup- 
posed drowning,"  or  "injuries  received  in  some  manner  unknown  ;  "  and,  giving 
liumanity  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  classed  them  all  as  accidents,  although  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  of  these  vague  surmises  of  juries  groping 
helplessly  for  facts,  homicides  are  hidden.  Nor  did  I  seek  to  swell  the  list  by 
including  among  the  homicides  the  nine  men  who  were  slain  in  the  Bayard 
street  riot  of  1857,  nor  the  ninety-four  who  were  found  by  the  juries  to  have  per- 
ished in  the  great  riots  of  1863.  The  table  does  include,  however,  seventy-four 
cases  of  infanticide,  and  it  is  a  terrible  proof  of  the  ease  and  safety  with  which 
this  crime  can  be  perpetrated  in  a  large  city,  that  in  only  thirteen  of  these  cases 
were  the  juries  able  to  discover  the  criminals. 

I  must  give  one  more  credit  to  humanity  and  say  that  only  i  very  small  per 
cent,  of  these  homicides  were  murders.  Some  of  the  aftairs  bordered  closely 
upon  accidents,  others  were  killings  in  self-defence,  and  very  few  of  them  ranked 
legally  above  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree. 

Homicidal  acts  in  the  metropolis  have  always  been  unartistic  and  hot- 
blooded,  as  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  weapons  used.  These  appear  upon 
the  record  to  have  been  fire-arms,  knives,  razors,  sword-canes,  swords,  cords, 
bludgeons,  bayonets,  cart-rungs,  tumblers,  bricks,  fire-tongs,  smoothing-irons, 
axes,  mallets,  hammers,  paving-stones,  glue-pots,  boot-heels,  and  once  the  point 
of  an  umbrella.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  eight  times  in  these  thirteen  years 
has  murder  been  artistically  done  by  poison,  and  more  singular  still  that  in  five 
of  these  cases  the  criminals  were  detected,  notwithstanding  the  popular  belief 
that  this  meanest  and  stealthiest  mode  of  feloniously  taking  life  is  also  the 
.safest.  These  facts  make  it  apparent  that  while  the  average  of  homicides  in  New 
York  has  been  a  fraction  over  one  per  week  for  thirteen  years,  there  have  been 
comparatively  few  wilful  and  malicious  murders.  It  is  true  that  within  the 
period  examined  thirty-three  wives  were  slain  by  their  husbands,  but  even  in 
nearly  all  of  these  cases,  the  "malice  prepense,"  which  is  the  essential  ingredi- 
ment  of  murder,  and  the  sign  of  "the  wicked  and  depraved  heart"  required  by 
tlie  law,  was  wanting.  The  killings  by  persons  unknown  were  more  frequently 
wilful  than  in  the  other  class,  but  even  here  the  testimony  taken  by  the  coroners 
shows  that  the  purpose  to  take  life  often  was  not  mentally  formed  before  the 
deed  had  been  physically  accomplished. 

Deducting  the  sixty-one  infanticides  where  the  culprits  were  undiscovered, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  nine-two  adults  have,  in  thirteen  years,  met  violent 
deaths,  and  the  assailants  have  escaped  detection. 

Who  dare  confidently  say,  in  the  face  of  the  Inspector's  tales,  and  of  the  facts 
culled  from  the  records  of  inquests,  that  "  Murder  Will  Out  ?" 

Edward  Crapsey. 


CARLOTTA. 

ON  the  9th  of  January,  1814,  Charlotte,  the  only  dau;;htcr  of  George  IV., 
and  the  heiress  to  the  British  crown,  attained  the  age  of  eighteen.  Leo- 
pold, second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Cohurg,  at  that  time  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  accompanied  the  allied  sovereigns  in  their  visit  to 
London,  after  the  great  victory  of  Waterloo.  Leopold  was  then  24  years  of  age. 
Napoleon  described  him  as  one  of  the  finest-looking  men  he  had  ever  seen.  In 
all  respects  he  was  a  very  noble  and  attractive  man,  richly-endowed  with  the 
graces  of  mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  with  personal  beauty. 

A  strong  attachment  immediately  sprang  up  between  Leopold  and  Charlotte. 
The  nation  accepted  the  match.  Parliament,  with  great  unanimity,  granted  the 
happy  pair  an  outfit  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  also  an  annual  in- 
come of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  grant  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars  annually  was  conferred  upon  Leopold  should  he  outlive  Char- 
lotte. 

The  marriage  ceremony  took  place  with  great  pomp,  and  amid  universal  na- 
tional rejoicings,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1816.  The  bridal  couple  repaired  to  the 
beautiful  retreat  prepared  for  them  at  Claremont.  There  they  passed  as  happy 
a  year  as,  perhaps,  any  two  mortals  ever  enjoyed  in  this  world.  But  sorrow  is 
the  inevitable  doom  of  man.  None  can  escape.  On  the  5th  of  November,  1817, 
Charlotte  gave  birth  to  a  lifeless  child,  passed  into  convulsions,  and  died.  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  has  death  produced  such  widespread  and  universal  grief. 

Leopold  was  crushed  by  the  blow.  For  a  time  it  was  feared  that  his  mind 
v/as  hopelessly  wrecked.  State  funerals  are  often  conducted  by  torch-light. 
The  night  of  the  burial  was  dark  and  gloomy.  Funeral  bells,  mufiled  drums, 
wailing  requiems,  filled  the  air  with  notes  of  woe.  Leopold  sat  in  the  royal  car- 
riage, the  picture  of  despair.  Tears  blinded  his  eyes,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
for  him  to  repress  heart-rending  sobs  and  groans.  At  the  close  of  the  service, 
he  was  invited  to  pass  the  night  at  Windsor  Castle.     He  replied, 

"  I  must  return  to  Claremont  to-night,  or  I  shall  never  return." 

For  several  years  Leopold  remained  in  his  desolated  home,  in  a  state  of 
almost  entire  seclusion.     Seldom  was  a  smile  seen  to  light  up  his  countenance. 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  Charlotte,  a  sister  of  Leopold  married  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  younger  brother  of  George  IV.  Thus  the  sister  of  Leopold 
became  the  mother  of  Victoria,  the  present  Oueen  of  England.  But  sorrow 
soon  again  came  to  the  palaces  of  England.  Two  years  after  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  he  died,  leaving  Victoria  a  babe  but  eight  months  old.  The 
Duchess  of  Kent,  crushed  by  the  sorrows  of  widowhood,  weeping  over  the  tomb 
of  a  husband  who  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her  love,  clung  to  her  brother 
Leopold. 

In  1830,  the  Greeks,  having  escaped  from  the  tliraldom  of  the  Turks,  be- 
sought Leopold  to  accept  the  crown  of  their  little  kingdom.  The  courts  of  Eu- 
rope approved  of  the  choice  ;  but  Leopold  declined  the  flattering  offer,  mainly, 
it  is  said,  from  sympathy  with  his  stricken  sister,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  leave 
her. 

After  the  three  days'  revolution  in  France,  which  dethroned  Charles  X.  and 
placed  the  crown  upon  the  brow  of  Louis  Philippe,  Belgium,  by  a  popular  tumult, 
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became  separated  from  Holland.  The  Belgians,  with  great  unanimity,  elected 
Leopold  as  their  king.  His  sister  yielded  her  consent  that  he  should  accept  the 
honor,  as  Belgium  was  not  so  far  distant  but  that  she  could  still  enjoy  her  broth- 
er's support  and  counsels.  It  was  deemed  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
Leopold  should  marry  again,  that  the  nation  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  perils 
of  a  disputed  succession. 

On  the  9th  August,  1832,  the  ne\vl\-crowned  King  of  Belgium  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Louise  Maria,  second  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French.  Leopold  was  a  Protestant — Louise  Maria  was  a  Catholic  ;  and,  if  we 
can  judge  of  the  heart  by  the  life,  she  was  one  of  the  truest  Christians  that  ever 
lived.  The  testimony  is  uncontradicted  that  she,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  at- 
tained a  degree  of  perfection  which  has,  perhaps,  never  been  surpassed.  Three 
children  were  born  to  them — Leopold,  Duke  of  Brabant,  now  Leopold  IL,  King 
of  Belgium  ;  Philippe  Eugene,  Count  of  Flanders  ;  and  Maria  Charlotte  Ame- 
lia, called  Carlotta,  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

In  1850,  Louise  Maria,  who  was  known  throughout  her  realms  as  the  Holy 
Queen,  died,  leaving  her  daughter  Carlotta,  a  very  beautiful  child,  but  ten  years 
of  age.  Leopold,  her  father,  was  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  of  men.  He 
has  been  called  the  Nestor  of  kings.  Under  his  reign  the  throne  was  embel- 
lished with  the  most  sacred  and  attractive  virtues  of  private  life.  Such  was  the 
parentage  of  Carlotta. 

The  young  princess  inherited  the  virtues  of  both  father  and  mother.  She 
was  tall  in  person,  graceful  in  figure,  beautiful  in  features.  Her  endowments  of 
mind  and  attractions  of  heart  won  both  admiration  and  love.  She  often  appeared 
in  the  public  park  of  Brussels,  accompanied  by  her  two  brothers,  her  tutor,  and 
her  governess.  In  one  of  the  private  apartments  of  the  palace  of  Brussels  her 
portrait  now  hangs,  exhibiting  her,  as  she  then  appeared,  in  the  rare  loveliness 
of  childhood. 

Her  education  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  care,  German,  French,  and 
English,  being  all,  as  it  were,  her  vernacular  tongues.  She  was,  of  course,  trained 
to  perfect  familiarity  with  court  etiquette.  Her  devotion  to  study  was  such,  and 
her  association  with  her  superiors  in  age  so  constant,  that  she  seems  never  to 
have  enjoyed  the  ordinary  light-heartedness  and  playfulness  of  childhood. 
Deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  whom  she  loved  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  of  earthly  affection,  Carlotta  remained  for  several  years  after  that 
event  quite  in  seclusion,  devoting  her  time  and  energies  to  mental  culture. 

The  intellectual  attainments  of  the  young  princess  consequently  became  such 
as  few  ladies  ever  acquire.  In  addition  to  the  English,  French,  and  German 
languages,  she  both  wrote  and  spoke  Italian  and  Spanish  with  fluency. 

Her  father's  court,  pure  in  its  character  and  decorous  in  all  its  observances, 
was  never  the  scene  of  much  gaiety.  When  sixteen  years  of  age,  Carlotta  was 
allowed  to  attend  the  court  balls,  four  of  which  were  given  each  year.  None  but 
her  brothers  were  permitted  to  embrace  her  in  the  waltz,  and  she  never  accepted, 
as  partners  in  the  dance,  any  except  those  of  royal  blood.  Naturally  serious  and 
thoughtful,  and  deriving  from  both  father  and  mother  a  pensive  frame  of  mind, 
she  ever  manifested  rather  a  disinclination  for  fashionable  amusements. 

At  an  early  age,  her  father  accustomed  her  to  be  present  in  the  Council  of 
State,  when  the  most  important  questions  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  were 
discussed.  Thus  she  became  quite  familiar  with  the  diplomacy  of  Europe,  and 
her  powers  of  thought  and  of  reasoning  were  strengthened.  She  seemed  to  be 
alike  adapted  to  charm  the  quiet  scenes  of  domestic  life  by  her  amiability,  and 
also  to  sway,  in  troubled  times,  the  sceptre  of  an  Elizabeth  or  a  Maria  Theresa. 
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In  July,  1857,  Carlotta,  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  married  to  Max- 
imilian, the  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  young  prince  who 
was  thus  fortunate  in  winning  the  heart  and  obtaining  the  hand  of  Carlotta,  was, 
in  all  respects,  worthy  of  the  prize  he  had  gained.  In  person,  in  mind,  in  heart, 
lie  was  everything  which  a  beautiful  and  noble  women  could  desire.  Seldom  has 
there  been  witnessed,  in  a  court,  so  happy  a  wedding,  a  wedding  in  which  con- 
genial sympathies  were  more  lovingly  blended.  The  beautiful  maiden,  young  as 
she  was,  had  already  gained  the  admiration  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Brussels.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  an  immense  concourse  thronged  the 
park  of  the  palace,  to  obtain  a  last  look  of  the  princess,  who  was  enshrined  in 
all  their  hearts. 

As  Carlotta  presented  herself  to  them  upon  the  balcony  of  the  palace  in  her 
bridal  robes,  with  her  tall  and  handsome  husband,  in  the  uniform  of  an  admiral 
in  the  Austrian  navy,  by  her  side,  regret  that  the  princess  was  to  leave  them  was 
mingled  with  the  admiration  which,  in  shouts  of  applause,  burst  from  every 
lip. 

Both  Carlotta  and  Maximilian  were  deeply  imbued  with  those  religious  prin- 
ciples without  which  there  may  be,  it  is  true,  intensity  of  passion,  but  not  abiding 
and  soiU-satisfyiu'^  love.  They  were  wedded  for  immortality.  The  union  was 
as  fervent  in  its  strengtli  as  that  between  her  father  Leopold  and  Charlotte  l^d 
been,  and  alas  !  it  proved  even  more  deeply  fraught  with  woe.  The  Archduke 
Maximilian  had  just  received  the  appointment  of  Governor-General  of  Lombard- 
Venice.  He  was  then  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Spotless  in  his  private  charac- 
ter, liberal  in  his  political  views,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  he 
was  universally  beloved.  It  is  reported  that  Count  Cavour  said,  "Archduke 
Maximilian  is  the  only  adversary  I  fear,  because  he  represents  the  only  principle 
that  can  forever  enchain  our  Italian  cause." 

Maximilian  found  in  Carlotta  not  only  an  amiable  companion,  but  one  abun- 
dantly able  to  advise  him  in  great  emergencies,  and  to  strengthen  him  in  those 
severe  trials  which  all  must  encounter  who  are  born  to  command.  She  accom- 
panied her  husband  in  several  of  the  voyages  which  he  made.  When  he  took  a 
long  trip  to  Brazil  she  sailed  with  hini  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Madeira,  where  she 
awaited  his  return.  For  the  entertainment  of  her  numerous  friends  she  wrote  a 
small  volume  entitled  "  A  Voyage  to  Madeira."  The  pages  of  this  unpretend- 
ing little  work  not  only  charm  with  their  polished  diction,  but  indicate  general 
culture,  a  wide  reach  of  intelligence,  and  the  habit  of  close  and  accurate  obser- 
vation. 

The  beautiful  palace  of  Miramar,  situated  a  few  miles  from  Trieste,  upon  a 
promontory  jutting  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  from  the  west,  became  their  home. 
We  know  not  that  Europe  presents  a  more  attractive  abode.  The  castle,  in  its 
architecture,  is  both  massive  and  grand.  Its  eastern  windows  overlook  the  sea, 
which  rolls  in  its  wide  expanse,  like  an  ocean  before  them,  and  washing  the  mar- 
ble steps  by  which  one  descends  to  those  tideless  waters.  The  western  front  of 
the  castle  looks  upon  gardens,  parks,  groves  and  lawns,  ever  open  to  the  public, 
and  presenting  a  favorite  promenade  to  the  inhabitants  of  Trieste,  by  whom 
they  are  thronged  on  every  gala  day.  Wealth  and  taste  had  lavished  their  re- 
sources in  decorating  the  grounds,  in  rearing  the  palace,  and  in  embellishing  its 
apartments  with  all  the  conveniencies  and  luxuries  of  modern  art. 

The  castle  is  built  of  cream-colored  stone,  with  a  tower  twentv-four  feet 
square,  rising  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  water's  edge.  Upon  the 
first  floor  of  the  tower,  commanding  an  exquisite  view  of  sea  and  land,  was  Car- 
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lotta's  favorite  private  apartment.  It  opened  into  one  of  the  principal  saloons 
of  the  main  building,  and  also  into  her  sleeping  and  dressing-rooms.  The  re- 
ception saloon,  richl)-  furnished,  and  decorated  with  the  choicest  paintings,  was 
forty-live  feet  long  by  twenty-six  wide,  and  forty-five  feet  high.  The  library, 
crowded  v.ith  carefully  selected  books,  in  all  those  languages  of  modern  Europe, 
with  which  both  Maximilian  and  Carlotta  were  familiar,  was  a  beautiful  room 
twenty-five  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long. 

In  this  Eden-like  abode  Carlotta.  with  her  husband,  spent  a  few  years  of 
happiness.  She  took  great  interest  in  all  the  governmental  affairs  of  the  realm 
over  which  Maximilian  was  called  to  preside.  Quite  indifferent  to  balls  and 
fashionable  entertainments,  she  sought  out  the  poor,  visiting  them  in  their  hum- 
ble homes,  and  contributing,  in  all  the  ways  in  her  power,  to  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  the  suffering.  Her  chief  enjoyment  seemed  to  consist  in  doing  good. 
Her  unaffected  kindness  won  the  love  of  all.  The  Christian  principles  instilled 
into  her  mind  by  her  pious  mother  never  forsook  her,  and  exerted  a  controlling 
influence  over  her  thoughts  and  actions,  through  all  the  tragic  scenes  of  one  of 
the  saddest  of  human  lives. 

The  attention  of  the  Imperialistic  party  in  Mexico  was  early  directed  to 
Maximilian  and  Carlotta.  Upon  the  3d  of  October,  1863,  a  deputation  of  Mexi- 
c*i  notables  waited  upon  Maximilian,  in  the  castle  of  Miramar.  to  offer  him  the 
Imperial  crown.  To  Carlotta  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  measure. 
Her  father,  Leopold,  had  declined  the  proffered  crown  of  Greece,  and  had  ac- 
cepted the  crown  of  Belgium. 

Maximilian  declined  the  sceptre  of  Mexican  sovereignty,  until  he  could  be 
assured  that  his  assumption  of  the  crown  was  the  wish  of  the  nation,  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  the  voice  of  universal  suffrage.  The  deputation  retired,  and  after  an 
absence  of  six  months  returned,  with  the  official  announcement  of  the  vote,  as 
correctly  as  it  could  be  taken,  in  that  lawless,  war-scourged  land.  It  was  the 
loth  of  April,  1864.  The  dignitaries  of  the  Italian  realm  crowded  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace.  The  citizens  of  Trieste  thronged  its  gardens,  parks,  and 
avenues.  The  Archduke  awaited  the  deputation  in  Carlotta's  private  apartment, 
which  was  suitably  decorated  for  the  imposing  scene. 

Maximilian  stood  in  front  of  a  table,  upon  whose  magnificent  tapestry  were 
placed  the  acts  of  adhesion  of  the  newly  created  Empire  of  Mexico,  over  which 
he  was  invited  to  preside.  On  his  left  hand  stood  the  Archduchess  Carlotta. 
The  excitement  of  the  occasion  rendered  her  radiantly  beautiful.  She  was  at- 
tired in  rose-colored  silk,  trimmed  with  Brussels  lace  and  decorated  with  the 
black  cord  of  the  Order  of  !\Ialta.  Her  jewelry  consisted  of  a  diadem,  necklace 
and  earrings  of  diamonds.  Her  exquisite  grace  and  loveliness  attracted  all 
eyes. 

On  the  14th  the  Emperor  and  Empress  took  leave  of  their  beautiful  palace  of 
Miramar  and  embarked  for  their  unknown  destiny  in  the  New  World.  Carlotta 
was  very  ardent  in  her  affections  and  clung  to  her  widowed  father  and  brothers 
with  the  utmost  intensity  of  love.  She  supposed  that  she  was  leaving  her 
European  home  and  friends  forever.  We  can  only  imagine  what  were  her  emo- 
tions as  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  lovely  day  she,  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  her  husband,  descended  the  white  marble  steps  to  the  sea,  and  entering  a 
boat,  was  rowed  out  to  the  steam  frigate  which  was  awaiting  them  in  the  offing. 
The  flags  of  Austria  and  of  Mexico  were  wreathed  together,  and  the  strains  of 
martial  melody,  from  many  bands,  blended  with  the  voices  of  cannon  which 
filled  the  air  from  ship  and  tower. 
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On  the  28th  of  May  they  cast  anchor  in  the  liarbor  of  Vera  Cruz.  As  the 
Novara,  the  frigate  in  which  they  sailed,  approached  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
Maximilian  and  Carlotta  stood  upon  the  deck,  arm  in  arm,  gazing  with  deep 
emotion  upon  the  land  where  they  hoped  to  regenerate  a  nation,  hut  where,  in- 
stead, they  were  destined  to  encounter  trials  such  as  but  few  mortals  have  ever 
been  called  to  endure. 

They  were  received  with  great  honors  at  Vera  Cruz.  The  people  v/clcomed 
them  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  with  salutes  from  ship  and  castle,  and  with  all 
other  demonstrations  of  public  rejoicing.  The  prefect  of  the  city,  accompanied 
by  a  deputation  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  newly  formed  Em- 
pire, having  addressed  the  Emperor  in  the  warmest  terms  of  greeting,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  presented  to  the  Empress  the  pledge  of  the  national  homage. 

Your  Majesty  will  please  condescend  to  receive  the  most  sincere  congratulation  and  the  most  perfect 
homage  from  the  authorities  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  district.  While  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  com- 
mittee to  your  Majesty,  on  j'our  fortunate  arrival,  thoy  are  struck  with  admiration  by  the  virtues  and  talents 
your  noble  character  presents.  Providence  has  offered  Mexico  the  doubl;  benefit  of  an  enlightened  sovereign, 
united  in  destiny  with  your  M.ajesty,  an  object  of  afiection  and  respect  with  all  good  hearts,  and  Mexico  recog- 
nizes, in  you,  a  worthy  spouse  of  our  elected  Emperor.  The  Mexicans,  madam,  who  expect  so  much  from  the 
influence  of  your  Majesty,  in  favor  of  all  that  is  noble  and  great,  of  all  that  bears  relation  to  the  elevated  senti- 
ments of  religion  and  country,  bless  the  moment  in  which  your  Majesty  reached  our  soil,  and  proclaim,  in  one 
voice,  Long  live  the  Empress. 

Carlotta  promptly  and  gracefully  responded,  in  Spanish,  the  language  in 
which  she  was  addressed.  The  journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico 
was  a  grand  ovation  all  the  way.  While  on  the  route  Carlotta  chanced  to  be  at 
Puebla  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  her  birth.  As  usual  she  celebrated 
the  festival  with  deeds  of  beneficence.  On  the  day  before,  she  had  visited  the 
hospital,  and  had  found  it  in  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation.  She  sent  to  the  mayor 
of  the  city  seven  thousand  dollars  out  of  her  own  private  funds,  to  be  appropriated 
to  repairs.     In  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  gift  she  said  : 

It  is  very  pleasing"  to  me  to  find  myself  in  Puebla,  the  first  anniversary  of  my  birthday  which  I  have  passed 
far  from  my  old  country.  Such  a  day  is  for  ev-ery  body  one  of  reflection.  And  these  days  would  be  sad  for 
me,  if  the  care,  attentions  and  proofs  of  affection,  of  which  I  have  been  the  object  in  this  city,  did  not  cause 
me  to  recollect  that  I  am  in  my  new  country  among  my  people.  Sun'ounded  by  friends  and  accompanied  by 
my  dear  husband,  I  have  no  time  to  be  sad  ;  and  I  give  thanks  to  God  because  he  has  conducted  me  here, 
presenting  unto  Him  fervent  prayers  for  the  happiness  of  this  country  which  is  mine.  United  to  Mexico  long 
ago  by  sympathy,  I  am  to-day  united  to  it  by  stronger  bonds,  and  at  the  same  time  sweeter— those  of  grati- 
tude. I  wish,  Senor  Prefect,  that  the  poor  of  this  city  may  participate  in  the  pleasure  which  I  have  experi- 
enced among  you. 

I  send  you  seven  thousand  dollars,  of  ray  ovvai  private  funds,  which  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  House  of  Charity,  the  ruinous  state  of  which  made  me  feel  sad  yesterday  ;  so  that  the  unfortunate  ones 
may  return  to  inhabit  it,  who  fotuid  themselves  deprived  of  shelter.  Senor  Prefect,  assure  my  compatriots  of 
Puebla  th.at  they  possess,  and  will  always  possess  my  affections. 

The  beautiful  metropolis  of  Me.xico,  upon  their  arrival,  blazed  with  illumina- 
tions and  rang  with  rejoicings.  In  the  City  of  Mexico  there  was  a  park  called 
tlie  Paseo,  which,  in  the  troubled  times  through  which  the  realm  had  long  been 
struggling,  had  fallen  vitterly  into  decay  ;  its  flowers  had  wilted,  its  shrubbery 
perished  ;  a  few  large  trees  alone  shaded  the  uninviting  square.  Carlotta, 
whose  taste  had  been  refined  by  the  lovely  parks  of  Brussels,  and  by  the  ex- 
quisite landscape  gardening  of  the  palace  of  Miramar,  converted  the  Paseo,  with 
her  own  funds,  into  a  tropical  Eden,  blooming  with  flowers  and  sweet-scented 
shrubs  and  luxuriant  verdure.  Her  benevolent  heart  was  cheered  as  she  saw 
the  laboring  poor,  at  the  close  of  their  days  of  toil,  crowding  those  shaded  and 
flowery  walks  which  her  humanity  and  self-denial  hiid  provided  for  them.  One 
intimately  acquainted  with  her  course  in  Mexico  has  said: 

"  Her  intellectual  capacity  certainly  was  great ;  and  her  adniinistrative  abilities, 
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of  no  mean  order,  added  to  a  remarkable  political  sagacity.  She  was  not  sur- 
passed by  any  living  woman  in  those  qualities.  Had  she  been  a  man,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  government,  she  would  have  been  considered  the  leading 
sovereign  of  the  age.  With  all  these  qualities,  usually  sought  for  and  more 
generally  expected  to  be  found  in  the  other  sex,  she  did  not  fail  to  possess  that 
grace  and  refinement  of  manner,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  which 
are  the  peculiar  attributes  of  an  accomplished  lady." 

She  was  ever,  even  from  childhood,  remarkable  for  her  sympathy  with  the 
poor  and  tlie  suffering.  Wlierever  she  appeared  she  endeavored  to  dissipate 
sorrow  by  friendly  smiles  and  kindly  words  and  deeds  of  charity.  She  was  very 
methodical  and  industrious  in  her  habits  of  life.  In  Mexico  she  usually  rose  a 
little  after  six  o'clock,  and,  accompanied  by  a  lady  of  honor  and  an  officer,  took  a 
horseback  ride  of  an  hour  in  the  fresh  morning  air.  Then  she  invariably  attended 
prayers,  after  which  came  breakfast,  a  quiet  meal  which  she  often  took  alone. 
She  then  entered  her  carriage,  and  accompanied  by  some  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  visited  the  hospitals,  the  schools,  and  often  the  residences  of  the  poor, 
administering  relief  with  her  own  hands,  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  as  the 
almoner  of  the  Society  of  Charit)',  of  which  she  was  President. 

At  half-past  three  she  dined  with  the  Emperor,  there  generally  being  a  num- 
ber of  invited  guests  at  the  table.  After  dinner,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends, 
she  enjoyed,  when  the  weather  was  pleasant,  a  promenade  in  the  beautiful  park 
of  the  palace.  She  then  returned  to  her  library,  where  she  carefully  examined 
the  journals  of  Europe  and  of  America,  following  with  the  utmost  care,  every 
thing  which  was  written  respecting  Mexico  and  its  Emperor.  She  marked  with 
a  pencil  every  paragraph  which  she  deemed  it  important  to  place  before  the  eyes 
of  her  husband.  Often  she  amused  herself  with  painting  and  drawing,  in  both 
which  arts  she  was  a  proficient.     At  nine  o'clock  she  usually  retired. 

Her  dress  was  very  simple.  The  material  was  never  showy,  seldom  costly, 
plainly  made,  though  admirably  fitted  to  her  form.  On  state  occasions,  and  at 
grand  receptions,  she  was  dressed  with  the  splendor  which  court  etiquette  re- 
quired. She  then  was  robed  in  white  satin,  low-necked,  trimmed  with  gold  and 
brilliants.  A  purple  velvet  mantle  of  richest  embroidery  rested  upon  her  shoul- 
ders. A  diadem  of  gold  and  diamonds  encircled  her  brow,  and  the  insignia  of 
several  orders  of  nobility  were  worn  upon  her  breast. 

The  conduct  of  Carlotta  was  so  exemplary  that  the  breath  of  scandal  never 
sullied  her  fame.     The  biographer  of  her  husband  says  of  her, 

Such  perfect  disinterestedness,  manifest  in  all  her  acts  of  charity,  such  superiority  to  all  selfish  consider- 
ations, such  zeal  for  good,  and  such  sanctity  of  life  shone  so  conspicuous  in  all  her  behavior,  that  the  unpie- 
judiced,  who  have  been  inimical  to  her  form  of  government  and  to  the  reign  of  their  majesties  in  Mexico, 
have  been  free  to  credit  her  with  the  perfection  ascribed  to  her  by  her  friends. 

One  of  Carlotta's  ladies  of  honor,  who  ever  resided  with  her  in  the  palace, 
was  a  beautiful  Mexican  young  lady  of  twenty-two  years,  Josefa  Varcla,  a  de- 
scendant of  Montezuma.  Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  passed  away  very  pleasantly 
in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Lawlessness,  however,  reigned  in  the  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  provinces,  and  guerilla  bands  committed  frequent  atrocities  upon  unfre- 
quented posts.  But  in  all  the  leading  cities  and  all  the  most  populous  regions 
of  the  Empire  there  was  peace  and  prosperity.  Soon,  however,  gloom  and  peril 
began  to  gather  around  the  throne  of  Maximilian.  The  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  unwilling  to  see  an  Empire  established  upon  this 
continent  by  the  aid  of  foreign  armies,  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops,  refused  to  recognize  the  government  of  Maximilian,  and  gave  their  mor- 
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al  and  proflTcred  their  pli3'sical  support  to  the  Republican  party,  who  conse- 
quently rallied  with  increasing  strength  around  the  Ijanncr  of  Juarez. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  deemed  important  that  a  tour  of  inspection 
should  be  made  through  the  distant  and  important  province  of  Yucatan,  to  as- 
certain the  feelings  of  the  people  and  to  secure  their  support  to  the  Empire, 
The  Emperor  was  so  engrossed  with  the  cares  of  state  that  he  could  not  leave. 
The  important  mission  was  intrusted  to  Carlotta. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1865,  she  left  the  capital  for  the  long  and  perilous 
journey.  The  Mexicans,  the  majority  of  whom  could  scarcely  be  called  half 
civilized,  were  noted  for  treachery  and  cruelty.  Savage  bands,  sometimes 
amounting  to  several  thousands,  often  appeared  where  least  expected,  perpetra- 
tins:  outrages  too  horrible  to  be  described. 

Carlotta  took  with  her  her  friend  Josefa  Varela,  and  an  escort  of  oflficers, 
among  whom  were  General  Jose  Lopez  Uraga,  Seiior  Ramirez,  and  the  Belgian 
and  Spanish  ministers.  The  whole  escort  consisted  of  but  twenty-four.  At 
Vera  Cruz  she  was  greeted  with  as  cordial  a  welcome  as  an  affectionate  and  loyal 
people  could  give.  On  her  arrival  at  Merida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  as  usual, 
she  first  repaired  to  the  cathedral  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  her  safe  voyage. 
The  temple  and  its  surroundings  were  crowded  with  a  rejoicing  multitude.  The 
anxiety  of  all  to  see  the  Empress  was  so  great  that  she  came  out  upon  a  balcony 
and  thus  addressed  them  : 

We  have  long  wished  to  visit  you,  in  order  to  study  your  necessities  and  your  desires.  The  Emperor  being 
prevented  from  effecting  this  important  object,  has  sent  me  to  you  to  i^resent  to  you  Iiis  cordial  greetings.  I 
assure  yod,  from  my  heart,  that  he  deeply  regrets  that  he  cannot  be  here  with  me,  to  tell  you  how  great  is  his 
affection  toward  you.  He  will  regret  it  still  more  when  I  tell  him  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  j'ou  have  given 
me.  He  desires,  and  by  all  means  will  endeavor  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  Yu- 
catan. 

In  the  following  address,  glowing  with  the  imagery  of  ardent  but  uncultivated 
minds,  the  Yucatauese  presented  their  adieus  to  their  illustrious  visitor,  as  she 
was  about  to  leave  them  : 

The  daughter  of  a  king,  the  wife  of  a  monarch,  beautiful  and  affuctionate  Carlotta  !  As  the  ship  which 
brought  you  to  our  shores  appeared  in  our  horizon,  we  saluted  you  as  the  aurora  of  our  happiest  day.  As  you 
touched  the  sand  of  our  port  we  received  you  as  the  sovereign  benefactor  who  filled  us  with  hope.  On  hear- 
ing your  sweet  and  consoling  words,  which  you  addressed  to  us  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  we  listened  to  you  as 
the  cherub  of  benevolence.  And  to-day,  madam,  as  you  give  us  new  proof  of  your  goodness,  saving  us  from 
a  L  reat  affliction,  we  contemplate  you  as  the  white  and  jDure  dove  of  the  ark,  the  bearer  of  peace  and  of  rec- 
onciliation between  God  and  man.  Blessed  be  thou,  imperial  dove  !  Blessed  be  thou,  imperial  Empress  ! 
Were  it  possible  for  us  to  cover  your  road  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  we  would  do  it  with  pleasure,  in  order 
tliat  your  fee'.ing  might  palpitate  the  expression  of  our  gi'atitude.  But  since  that  cannot  be,  you  will  compre- 
hend, just  and  elevated  spirit,  the  gratitude  of  our  hearts.  The  mothers,  the  wives  and  the  sons  of  the  poor 
salute  you  as  their  redeemer. 

Such  were  the  grateful  parting  words  with  which  Carlotta  was  addressed  after 
spending  about  ten  days  in  Merida.  During  that  time  she  not  only  visited  but 
studied  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  hospital.  She  gave  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  for  girls  ;  three 
thousand  dollars  to  the  hospital  ;  three  thousand  dollars  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor ;  one  thousand  dollars  to  repair  the  cathedral,  besides  many 
smaller  presents  to  individuals. 

From  Merida  the  Empress  passed  through  Uxmal  to  Campeachy.  A  numer- 
ous escort  of  the  young  men  of  Merida  guarded  her  on  her  journey.  All  classes 
seem  to  have  been  equ.ally  delighted  with  the  grace,  affability  and  beneficence 
of  the  Empress.  A  poor  Indian  woman  said  to  her,  "  I  like  your  Majesty  very 
much,  because  you  are  very  good,  and  because  you  have  an  Indian  lady  of  hon- 
or, which  proves  that  your  Majesty  does  not  dislike  but  rather  loves  the  Indians." 
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Eiirly  in  January,  1866,.  she  returned  from  her  very  successful  tour.  She  had 
scarcely  reached  the  City  of  Mexico  ere  her  heart  was  rent  by  the  tidings  of  the 
death  of  her  dearly  beloved  father.  In  addition  to  this  grief  she  found  that 
clouds  of  darkness  were  gathering  around  the  Empire.  France  could  no  lon- 
ger with  her  troops  protect  Maximilian,  but  at  the  peril  of  war  with  the  United 
States.  Maximilian,  with  a  treasury  utterly  exhausted,  could  not  maintain  his 
throne  v/ithout  some  foreign  aid.  It  soon  became  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  some  messenger  of  influential  powers  should  visit  the  courts  of 
Europe  and  intercede  for  continued  support.  The  arduous  mission  devolved 
upon  Carlotta.  She  had  but  just  returned  from  a  long  absence  from  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  loved  almost  to  adoration,  and  now  it  was  her  painful  duty  to 
leave  him  again  in  the  midst  of  great  perils,  while  she  placed  the  wide  Atlantic 
between  them.     Bravely  this  heroic  woman  bowed  to  her  destin)^ 

On  the  8th  of  July,  Carlotta  left  the  City  of  Mexico.  Maximilian  accompa- 
nied her  as  far  as  Rio  Frio.  Here  they  sadly  parted,  never,  as  it  proved,  to 
meet  on  earth  again,  and  each  to  encounter  a  doom  so  severe  as  ever  to  entitle 
them  to  the  sympathies  of  humanity.  At  Orizaba,  Carlotta  implored  the  prayers 
of  her  friends,  saying  prophetically,  "  I  shall  need  them."  Her  retinue  consisted 
of  Castillo,  Minister  of  State,  Count  de  Valle,  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  Felip 
U.  del  Bassio,  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Gutierrez  Estrada  y  Bassio,  Lady  of  Honor, 
and  her  physician,  Doctor  Bowslaveck.  From  Havana  she  wrote  to  Maximil- 
ian, and  also  wrote  a  very  pleasing,  artless,  affectionate  letter  to  Josefa  Varela, 
whom  she  addressed  by  the  pet  name  of  "  Pepita."  She  closed  this  letter  to  the 
Indian  maiden  with  the  words,  "  Good-by,  my  dear  Pepita.  My  heart  remains 
in  Mexico.     Write  to  me  and  believe  in  the  affection  of  Carlotta." 

Early  in  August  the  Empress  landed  in  France.  She  immediately  transmit- 
ted to  Napoleon  the  announcement  of  her  arrival.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
chanced,  at  that  time,  to  be  sick^confined  to  his  bed — at  St.  Cloud.  He  promptly 
informed  her  of  his  regret  that  he  could  not  see  her  then,  but  promised  to  see 
her  upon  her  retu<"n  from  her  visit  to  her  brother  Leopold,  the  King  of  Belgium, 
at  Brussels. 

Carlotta,  intensely  anxious  for  the  success  of  her  mission,  feared  that  this  al- 
leged sickness  might  be  merely  a  pretext,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  to  avoid 
seeing  her.  In  deep  depression  of  spirits,  she  passed  the  night  at  Nantes, 
while  members  of  her  suite  were  sent  forward  to  ascertain  if  the  Emperor  were 
really  sick.  It  was  found  that  Napoleon  was  perfectly  honest  in  his  declaration. 
Carlotta  continued  her  journey  to  Paris.  The  Emperor  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to 
the  depot  to  receive  Carlotta  wnth  all  suitable  attentions.  There  were  two  routes 
from  Nantes,  and  tv/o  depots,  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  in  Paris,  where 
the  trains  stopped.  By  a  misunderstanding,  the  aide  of  the  Emperor  was  wait- 
ing at  one  depot  while  the  Empress  entered  the  other.  Carlotta  thus  found  her- 
self ungreeted.  In  the  sensitive  state  of  her  mind,  she  was  exceedingly  pained, 
and  her  suspicions  of  intentional  neglect  were  revived.  She  had,  however, 
scarcely  arrived  at  her  apartments  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  when  the  error  was  ex- 
plained to  her. 

Very  soon,  Carlotta  received  a  visit  from  the  Empress  Eugibnie.  The  two 
empresses  embraced  each  other  affectionately.  In  the  conversation  which  ensued 
there  was  no  allusion  made,  on  either  side,  to  those  great  questions  upon  which 
the  destinies  of  the  Mexican  Empire  were  suspended.  Carlotta  returned  the 
visit  of  Eugenie  at  St.  Cloud.  The  Emperor  insisted  upon  seeing  her,  for  a  few 
moments,  in  his  sick  chamber. 
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It  was  not,  however,  until  a  subsequent  visit,  on  the  24tli  of  August,  that 
they  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  affairs  of  state.  Carlotta  presented  Napo- 
leon with  a  long  memorial  from  her  husband,  and  earnestl}-  entreated  the  con- 
tinued protection  of  France.  Napoleon  was  sadly  constrained  to  decline.  He 
could  no  longer  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  Imperial  party  in  Mexico,  without 
involving  France  in  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

There  was  but  one  more  hope  for  the  Empress.  The  cordial  support  of  the 
Pope,  who,  through  the  Mexican  bishops,  could  control  the  people,  might  yet 
save  the  Empire.  But  the  Pope  was  estranged  from  Maximilian,  because  the 
Emperor  was  resolutely  introducing  reforms  in  Mexico,  upon  which  the  Papal 
Church  sternly  frowned. 

On  the  agtli  of  August,  the  Empress  left  Paris  for  Miramar,  in  the  Imperial 
train,  which  Napoleon  had  kindly  placed  at  her  disposal.  Arriving  upon  the 
coast,  she  embarked  for  Trieste.  Exhausted  by  travel,  discouraged  by  want  of 
success,  and  trembling  for  her  husband,  she  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  dejection. 
As  the  ship  which  bore  her  from  the  shores  of  France  to  the  waters  of  the  Adri- 
atic approached  the  palace  of  Miramar,  where  she  had  passed  so  many  happy 
hours,  a  violent  tempest  arose,  and  the  roar  of  the  waves  and  the  crash  of  thun- 
der blended  with  the  salutes  which  the  cannon  uttered  from  frigates  and  from  forts. 
After  the  repose  of  a  few  weeks  at  Miramar,  during  which  the  Empress  was 
busy,  in  various  ways,  in  endeavoring  to  accomplish  the  object  of  her  mission, 
she  set  out,  v/ith  a  small  suite,  to  visit  the  Pope.  The  journey  was  made  by 
land,  in  post  carriages,  through  the  Tyrol,  until  they  reached  Bologna,  where 
they  took  a  special  railroad  train.  As  the  cars  stopped  for  a  moment  at  Botzen, 
the  Empress  alarmed  her  companions  by  saying,  very  deliberately, 

"  I  do  not 'wish  to  go  to  Rome,  because  I  am  afraid  that  they  will  poison  me. 
I  wish  to  go  back  to  Miramar." 

Was  the  mind  of  the  Empress  breaking  down  beneath  the  great  burden 
which  was  laid  upon  it.''  Was  this  the  incipient  stage  of  insanity  ?  Her  friends 
conversed  anxiously,  among  themselves,  upon  the  subject,  and  with  deep  solici- 
tude observed  every  word  and  gesture.  But  there  were  no  other  indications  of  a 
disordered  intellect.  A  Mexican  deputation  awaited  her  at  Ancona,  and  accom- 
panied her  through  the  Apennines.  Military  and  civic  bodies  were  assembled 
to  honor  her  in  all  the  important  towns  through  which  she  passed,  and  she  was 
greeted  with  the  boom  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells  and  other  tokens  of  pop- 
ular enthusiasm. 

The  Papal  Court,  at  Rome,  received  her  with  marked  distinction.  She  had 
given  no  other  indication  of  insanity,  save  the  very  emphatic  remark  she  had 
made  at  Botzen.  Many  distinguished  visitors,  of  different  nationalities,  paid  their 
respects  to  her  at  Rome,  and  she  charmed  them  all  with  the  grace  and  fluency 
with  which  she  addressed  them  in  their  several  languages.  But,  suddenly,  on 
the  fourth  day  after  her  arrival,  she  again  alarmed  her  friends,  by  informing 
them  that  three  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  her  suite,  including  her 
physician,  were  hired  by  Napoleon  to  poison  her.  She  made  this  statement  to 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Kuhachevich,  whom  she  accused  of  being  one  of  her  intended 
assassins.  She  then  sent  for  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Rome,  and  to  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  requested  that  the  suspected  persons  should  be  arrested.  She 
would  no  longer  allow  them  in  her  presence. 

Three  days  after,  she  visited  the  Pope,  at  the  Vatican,  and  informed  him  that 
she  wished  to  remain  under  his  protection,  in  the  palace,  as  nowhere  else  was 
she  safe  from  being  poisoned.     She  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  the  Vatican, 
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and  spent  the  whole  night  upon  the  sofa,  with  three  of  her  friends  by  her  side. 
The  next  morning  she  was  persuaded  to  return  to  her  hotel.  But  the  illusion 
that  she  was  to  be  poisoned  had  now  obtained  a  firm  hold  upon  her  mind.  She 
was  afraid  to  eat  or  drink  of  the  food  prepared  at  her  hotel.  Taking  her 
carriage,  she  rode  to  the  public  fountain  and  filled  a  jar  with  water,  and  bought 
some  chesnuts  at  one  of  the  stands.  She  sent  a  confidential  servant  to  the  mar- 
ket to  purchase  eggs  and  a  few  other  articles  which  she  ordered  to  be  cooked  in 
her  room. 

In  this  condition  she  remained  for  about  twenty  days,  when  her  younger 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Flanders,  arrived,  and  took  her  to  the  Castle  of  Miramar, 
at  Trieste.  Here  she  was  placed  under  the  best  medical  care.  The  Oueen  of 
Belgium,  with  a  physician  eminent  for  his  treatment  of  the  insane,  hastened  to 
visit  her  stricken  sister ;  and  they  took  her,  in  their  loving  arms,  to  Belgium. 
They  were,  on  their  return,  met  upon  the  frontier  by  Leopold,  her  brother,  the 
King,  and  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  the  Empress  was  conducted  to  the  regal 
palace  of  Tervueren.  This  palace,  elegant  in  all  its  adornments,  occupies  one 
of  the  most  charming  sites  in  Europe. 

It  was  the  31st  of  ]u\y.  In  the  meantime,  Maximilian,  betrayed  by  one  of 
his  officers,  Lopez,  had  been  captured  by  Escobedo,  condemned  by  court-martial, 
and  had  been  shot  on  the  19th  of  June.  Perhaps  God,  in  mercy,  cast  a  shade 
over  the  mind  of  Carlotta,  that  she  might  be  spared  some  of  the  anguish  of  the 
dreadful  blow.  The  Empress  was  cautiously  informed  of  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. At  times  she  was  quite  frenzied  with  inconsolable  grief.  Again,  in  the 
languor  of  exhaustion,  she  would  be  calm,  and  converse  sadly  of  her  husband, 
believing  that  he  died  of  sickness.  Her  physicians  were  led  to  the  opinion  that 
her  insanity  was  caused  by  poison  treacherously  administered  to  her  in  Mexico. 
It  is  probable  that  she  had  been  cautioned  there  against  poison.  It  is  said  that 
her  insanity,  as  resulting  from  poisoning,  had  been  talked  about  in  Mexico  soon 
after  her  departure,  before  the  news  of  its  actual  occurrence  could  have  been 
received  from  Europe.  The  report  in  Mexico  was  that  she  had  eaten  of  fruit  in 
which  was  placed  some  of  the  poisonous  juice  of  a  tree  called  palo  de  leche,  or 
the  milk  tree. 

Carlotta  now  remains  under  the  care  of  loving  friends  in  the  home  of  her 
childhood.  The  dreadful  tempest  which  has  swept  over  her  has  wrecked  all  her 
earthly  hopes,  and  she  patiently  awaits  the  hour  of  deliverance,  when  death 
shall  come  to  her  release  and  she  may  be  permitted  to  join,  in  the  better  land,  the 
loved  one  who  has  gone  before  her.  The  sympathies  of  every  generous  heart 
cluster  around  the  woe-stricken  Princess,  and  from  multitudes  of  churches  and 
thousands  of  firesides  prayers  are  oftered,  with  tearful  eyes,  that  God  may  sup- 
port and  comfort  the  mourner. 

Her  mental  health  so  varies  that  at  times  there  arc  trembling  hopes  of  her 
recovery,  and  again  those  hopes  vanish  in  despair.  Upon  some  points  she  often 
seems  quite  rational,  and  there  are  lucid  moments  in  her  life  of  dreams  when 
she  recalls  all  the  past ;  and  with  pathos,  which  almost  breaks  the  hearts  of  those 
who  love  her,  yields  herself  without  a  murmur  to  her  sad  destiny.  She  has  lis- 
tened calmly  to  all  the  melancholy  details  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Maxi- 
milian, and  has  conferred  a  generous  pension  upon  the  widow  of  General  Mira- 
mon,  who  was  commended  by  Maximilian  in  his  last  hours,  to  her  protection. 
Poor  Carlotta  !  May  Heaven  recompense  thee  for  the  sorrows  of  thine  earthly 
lot. 

John  S.  C.  Abbott. 


TEA  AND    ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 


IN  an  article  on  coffee  in  a  former  number  attention  was  drawn  to  the  prej- 
udices which  for  so  long  a  time  resisted  its  introduction.  The  same  oppo- 
sition was  shown  to  the  use  of  tea  ;  one  writer  regarded  all  tea-dealers  as  immoral 
men,  Patin  calls  it  '■'■  V impertiiiente  iiouveaute  dn  silcle^''  and  Disraeli  says,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  learned  men  of  civilized  Europe  were  so  obstinate  and  ab- 
surd in  their  prejudices  against  the  introduction  of  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate, 
being  as  afraid  to  touch  tliem  as  the  frozen  Norwegians  were  to  handle  red 
roses  lest  thev  should  burn  themselves,  or  as  many  of  our  own  ancestors  were 
to  be  vaccinated,  lest  they  should  injure  the  race  by  ultimately  producing  fami- 
lies of  minotaurs,  in  which  the  intermixture  of  bovine  blood  should  assert  itself, 
and  their  children's  children  should  be  crowned  with  horns,  shod  with  cloven 
hoofs,  and  well  protected  against  vicissitudes  of  weather  by  a  shaggy  coating  of 
hair. 

These  prejudices  have  almost  entirely  passed  away,  and  when  we  consider 
how  highly  we  now  prize  the  tea-plant,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  city  that  there 
is  no  place  where  it  is  to  be  found,  unless  in  a  private  hot-house  or  in  some 
musty  herbarium,  carefully  hidden  from  public  view.  Living  specimens  should 
be  seen  in  our  Central  Park  ;  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  some  lover  of  nature 
who  has  the  means,  should  establish  a  conservatory  there  like  those  in  London  or 
Paris,  and  even  in  smaller  continental  cities,  as  Brussels,  and  stock  it  with  such 
plants  as  tea,  coffee,  and  cotton,  that  yield  so  many  of  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life,  and  with  which  but  few  persons  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted.  Until  some  Astor  or  Cooper  shall  thus  endow  us,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  description  of  that  which  we  yet  hope  to  see  growing 
within  our  city  limits. 

Though  teas  are  generally  divided  into  black  and  green,  there  are  a  number 
of  varieties  of  each  offered  for  sale  in  our  markets,  the  black  being  congo, 
campo,  souchong,  pouchong,  oolong,  and  pekoe  ;  their  value  increasing  from  the 
first  through  the  list;  while  the  green  are  tvvankay,  hyson  skin,  young  hyson, 
hyson  imperial,  and  gunpowder,  the  last  of  which  is  the  most  valuable  in  its 
series.  With  the  exception  of  the  imperial,  it  is  said  that  these  commercial 
varieties  are  not  known  to  the  tea  growers,  but  arise  from  successive  sortings 
made  by  the  c4ealers  through  whose  hands  they  pass.  In  the  tea-growing  dis- 
tricts but  two  kinds  of  plant  are  recognized  ;  viz.  :  thea  viridis,  and  T.  bohea, 
either  of  which  will  make  a  black  or  green  tea  according  to  the  method  of  cur- 
ing ;  though  the  first  makes  the  best  green  tea.  To  these  we  may  add  a  red 
tea  used  by  the  Tartars,  though  the  difference  may  again  be  due  to  the  manner 
of  curing,  and  not  to  any  essential  difference  in  the  shrub. 

The  plant  grows  best  in  a  southern  exposure,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  running 
water  ;  those  on  hill  or  mountain  sides,  in  a  loose  gravelly  soil  of  disintegrated 
large-grained  granite,  bear  the  leaves  of  finest  flavor  ;  those  on  the  bt)ltora 
lands,  on  the  contrary,  bear  a  larger  leaf,  and  furnish  a  greater  yield,  but  the 
flavor  is  said  to  be  inferior  ;  they  are  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  green  tea.  A  good  exposure  to  sunlight  also  improves  the  tiavor  of  the 
leaves.  The  plantations  are  formed  by  first  sowing  the  seeds  in  drills,  and  then 
transplanting  the  seedlings,  when  they  are  a  year  old,  into  rows  about  four  feet 
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apart,  and  supporting  them  with  bamboo  rods.  In  four  years  the}'  reach  ma- 
turity, and  are  phicked  three  or  four  times  a  year  until  they  are  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  when  they  are  replaced  by  new  seedlings. 

In  its  wild  state  the  tea-plant  is  a  branching  evergreen  shrub  or  bush,  a  na- 
tive of  China  and  Japan,  where  it  reaches  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  though 
Bruce  says  he  saw  a  tea-tree  at  Jeypoor  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  sixty 
feet  high.  It  resembles  the  camellia  so  closely  that  they  have  been  classified  by 
botanists  in  the  same  natural  family.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  firm  in  texture, 
of  a  dark  green  color,  and  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length.  They  are 
oblong  ovate  in  form,  and  serrated  from  the  point  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
tlie  stalk  ;  in  the  large  leaves  the  veins  form  a  series  of  loops  along  the  margin, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  figures,  which,  with  the  serrated  border,  will  enable 
the  reader  by  his  own  examinations  to  distinguish  the  true  tea  leaf  from  those 
used  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration. 


YOUNG  LEAF 

OF 
TEA  PLANT. 


LARGE  LEAF  OF  TEA  PLANT. 


CAMFLLTA  «;ASQUANA.  I'SBD  FOR 
ADULTERATION. 


Tlie  first  plucking  occurs  in  the  early  spring,  each  leaf  being  taken  singly, 
and  since  they  are  young  they  make  the  finest  tea  ;  it  is  reserved  for  the  noble 
and  rich,  and  passes  under  the  name  of  imperial  tea.  'I"he  second  is  at  the  end 
of  spring,  and  consists  of  young  and  old  leaves  ;  it  is  called  tootsjoa,  and  is 
used  after  the  Chinese  fashion.  The  third  is  in  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
when  the  leaves  are  full-grown  and  inferior  ;  it  is  collected  carelessly  and  is  used 
by  the  common  people.  The  persons  employed  in  these  gatherings  receive 
only  from  eight  to  ten  cents  a  day,  a  fair  day's  work  being  about  fifteen 
pounds. 

In  curing  the  green  tea  the  leaves  are  roasted  very  soon  after  they  are  col- 
lected, one  workman  throwing  them  in  small  handfuls  into  a  flat  iron  pan 
which  is  made  almost  red  hot,  while  another  keeps  them  continually  stirred 
with  his  naked  hands  until  they  become  so  hot  as  to  be  almost  unendural)le, 
wlien  they  are  tossed  out  on  a  mat,  from  which  they  are  taken  by  other  work- 
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ers,  who  roll  tlicm  Ijehvecn  their  hands  to  give  them  tlie  proper  curl,  another  at 
the  same  time  keeping  up  a  constant  current  of  air  with  a  fan  to  cool  them 
quickly  and  enable  them  to  retain  the  curl.  This  operation  is  repeated  three 
or  four  times  to  insure  thorough  drying;  they  are  then  dyed  by  adding  to  each 
pound  of  tea  one  teaspoonful  of  gypsum,  one  of  turmeric,  and  two  or  three  of 
I'rnssian  blue,  and  separated  into  different  classes  by  a  species  of  winnowing 
machine,  those  that  fall  nearest  to  the  machine,  being  the  heaviest,  are  called  by 
the  exporters  gunpowder  tea.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Chinese  do  not 
use  these  dyed  teas  themselves,  but  only  prepare  them  for  the  foreign  market, 
and  to  please  the  p.alates  of  those  outer  barbarians  who  know  no  better  than  to 
insist  on  having  turmeric  and  Prussian  blue  in  their  tea. 

The  black  teas  are  dried  in  the  sun,  then  beaten  with  rods  and  put  away; 
This  operation  is  repeated  three  or  four  times.  They  are  then  pressed  in  bas- 
kets and  closely  covered,  to  ferment.  As  soon  as  the  latter  operation  has 
reached  a  certain  point,  they  are  dried  and  curled  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the 
green  teas.  The  change  produced  by  the  fermentation  causes  the  difference  in 
flavor  between  the  two  kinds.  The  Chinese  consider  that  the  best  teas  are  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity  of  Nankin.  Those  brought  to  Europe  and  America  are 
from  Fokin.  The  Russians  obtain  a  better  article  than  that  furnished  to  us,  from 
the.  district  in  which  their  teas  are  grown,  the  superiority  being  due  to  the  ditTer- 
ence  in  the  plants  and  the  method  of  curing,  and  not  to  the  fact  that  the  tea  is 
not  submitted  to  a  sea  voyage,  as  was  formerl-y  supposed. 

In  China,  the  solution  of  the  leaves  is  prepared  by  placing  them  in  the  cup 
and  covering  them  with  boiling  water,  a  grating  of  silver  wire  being  dropped 
over  them  to  keep  them  at  the  bottom  when  the  intusion  is  completed.  The 
lapanese,  on  the  contrary,  pulverize  the  leaves,  infuse  them  in  the  water  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  whip  up  the  powder  with  the  fluid  by  means  of  a  kind  of 
bamboo  brush,  until  the  mixture  becomes  creamy,  when  they  drink  it,  swallow- 
ing both  leaves  and  infusion,  ana  so  obtaining  all  the  nutritive  properties  of  the 
plant  The  common  people,  since  the  virtues  of  the  teas  they  employ  are  more 
fixed,  usually  boil  the  leaves  to  extract  their  useful  ingredients  ;  and  it  is  the 
flishion  to  keep  the  pot  on  the  fire  at  all  times,  and  replenish  it  occasionally,  so 
that  a  draught  may  be  obtained  at  any  moment.  A  similar  method  of  steeping,  as 
it  is  called,  is  very  commonly  employed  in  this  countr}',  and  some  even  add  a 
little  soda.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  though  this  is  well  enough  with  a 
common  tea,  it  utterly  destroys  a  fine  one  by  expelling  the  delicate  aroma.  The 
English  method  of  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  leaves  at  the  table  is  more  like 
the  Chinese  custom  of  treating  fine  teas,  and  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  valuable  varieties.  The  addition  of  sugar  and  milk  is  not  practised 
in  the  East ;  and  when  the  tea  is  good  the  connoisseur  cannot  consider  it  an 
improvement.  An  excellent  illustration  of  the  difference  of  opinion  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  tea  is  given  by  Victor  Jacquemont  in  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he 
states  that,  at  Kurnoar,  "the  leaves  are  boiled  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  the  water  is 
then  throw^n  away,  and  the  leaves  mixed  with  rank  butter" — the  caseine  con- 
tained in  the  leaves  being  the  chief  ingredient  sought. 

The  use  of  tea  was  not  general  in  China  till  after  the  year  600  ;  but  it  had 
become  so  common  in  the  dynasty  of  Tang,  about  the  eighth  century,  that  it 
was  subjected  to  a  tax  ;  and  Dampier  tells  us  that,  in  his  time,  the  consumption 
was  enormous,  and  that  he  saw  ''the  women  sitting  in  the  streets  and  selling 
dishes  of  tea,  hot  and  ready-made."  He  adds,  "They  call  it  chan,  and  even  the 
poorest  people  sip  it."     It  was  introduced  into  Japan  about  the  year  810,  and  is 
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now  as  generally  used  there  as  in  China.  In  1610,  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany brought  it  to  Holland,  where  it  was  for  a  long  time  opposed,  and  even  re- 
garded with  ridicule  and  spoken  of  as  hay-water  as  late  as  1670.  Dr.  Short 
states  tliat,  in  their  earlier  voyages,  the  Dutch  obtained  their  cargoes  of  tea  in 
e.xchange  for  dried  sage,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  sage  for  three  or  four  of 
tea,  and  then  sold  the  latter  in  Europe  for  from  twenty  to  sixty  shillings  the 
pound.  This  highly  remunerative  trade  continued,  until  at  last  the  Dutch  could 
not  export  a  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  Chinese  demand. 

Although  there  is  no  account  of  the  importation  of  tea  into  England  before 
1660,  it  must  have  been  pretty  well  known  there  at  that  time,  for  a  tax  of  eigh- 
teen pence  a  gallon  was  laid  on  the  infusion  ;  and  in  the  following  year  Pepys 
says,  in  his  diary,  "  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  Chinese  drink),  of  which  I  never 
drank  before."  In  1664,  the  East  India  Company  desired  to  make  a  present  of 
two  pounds  of  tea  to  Charles  II.,  and  obtained  it  on  the  Continent  for  two  guin- 
eas a  pound.  It  is  generally  stated  tliat  the  first  regular  importation  was  from 
Holland  in  1666,  by  Lord.s  Arlington  and  Ossory  ;  but  Disraeli  says,  ''This  is 
by  no  means  satisfactory.  I  have  heard  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  teapot,  in  the 
possession  of  a  collector."  The  first  importation  direct  from  China  was  by  the 
East  India  Company,  in  1669,  when  150  pounds  were  introduced  ;  but  so  slowly 
did  it  gain  a  foothold  that,  in  1678,  when  5,000  pounds  were  imported,  the  mar- 
ket was  so  overstocked  that  only  410  pounds  were  imported  during  the  succeed- 
ing six  years  ;  whereas,  in  1837,  the  importation  was  36,177,200  pounds. 

Soon  after  its  introduction  into  England  it  was  brought  to  the  United  States, 
and  became  of  great  political  interest  in  connection  with  tlie  questions  that 
finally  produced  the  separation  from  the  Mother  Country.  The  history  of  tlie 
famous  Boston  Tea  Party  as  given  by  Bancroft  is  well  known  to  all,  and  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  coffee  and  tea  have  been  more  or 
less  connected  witli  political  questions  at  some  time  during  their  introduction 
into  different  countries. 

The  consumption  of  tea  in  the  United  States  is  now  about  30,000,000  pounds, 
and  is  chiefly  in  the  Nonh-eastern  and  Northern  States.  In  the  Middle  States, 
tea  and  coffee  are  both  found  in  general  use,  while  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  coffee  is  more  generally  employed,  and  in  some  of  the  more  Southern 
States  tea  is  almost  unknown.  This  is,  in  a  measure,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  coffee-producing  districts  are,  as  it  were,  almost  next  door  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  tea  can  only  reach  them  at  a  greatly-enhanced  price  througli 
a  very  roundaboiat  channel. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  the  tea-plant,  for  commercial 
purposes,  in  various  countries  ;  but  the  only  instances  that  have  thus  far  met 
with  success  are  in  India,  where  a  native  variety  is  found  ;  and  in  Brazil,  though 
there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  in  the  latter  case  regarding  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct. 

The  phvsiological  properties  of  tea  are  similar  to  those  of  coffee  ;  it  is  slight- 
ly astringent  and  tonic,  and  when  used  without  milk  or  sugar  is  a  simple  remedial 
agent  in  nausea  and  indigestion  ;  but  if  sugar  is  added  it  is  converted  into  a  thin 
syrup,  which  is  more  apt  to  produce  indigestion  tlian  the  consumption  of  many 
times  its  weight  of  pure  candy,  since  sugar  is  more  digestible  in  the  concentrated 
than  in  the  dilute  state.  It  is  a  mild  stimulant  to  the  skin  and  kidneys,  prevents 
sleepiness,  counteracts  the  effects  of  alcohol,  and  reduces  the  rate  of  waste  of 
tlie  tissues,  an  action  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  tlieine,  or  jicculiar  princij-le  of 
the  plant,  the  quantity  of  which  is  variously  estinuited  from  one-half  of  one  to 
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four  per  cent.,  and  wliich  closely  resembles  caffeine,  or  the  principle  of  coffee. 
It  is  also  an  aphrodisiac  of  considerable  power,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  in  China  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  due  to  its  universal  use  by  all 
classes.  In  addition  to  its  other  properties,  the  Chinese  regard  it  as  a  preven- 
tive of  gout  and  calculus.  It  no  doubt  has  the  power  of  preventing  the  latter  ; 
but  tliis  action  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  if  water  is  boiled,  the  greater 
part  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  it  contains,  and  which  would  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  a  calculus,  is  precipitated,  therefore  the  drinking  of  boiled  water  would 
be  equally  effective  in  influencing  the  prevalence  of  this  disease.  It  is  also  nar- 
cotic and  sedative,  like  opium  ;  but  like  it,  its  action  varies  with  the  individual 
and  the  dose.  To  some,  it  is  exiiilarating  to  the  nervous  and  calming  to  the 
vascular  .system.     In  the  words  of  Waller, 

The  Muse's  friend,  tea,  does  our  fancy  aid, 
Repress  those  vapors  which  the  head  invade. 

To  others,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  highly  deleterious,  producing  headache,  and 
sometimes  even  causing  paralysis' and  diabetes,  especially  when  used  to  excess, 
as  in  tea  tasters. 

The  time  of  day  at  which  tea  is  taken  in  different  countries  varies  with  the 
custom  of  each  nation,  as  does  almost  every  other  human  habit.  The  Chinese 
drink  it  at  all  times,  and  keep  the  pot  on  the  fire  so  that  they  "may  moisten 
tlieir  lips  "  after  the  fashion  of  Sairy  Gamp  ;  others  consider  it  almost  sacrilege 
to  take  it  at  any  other  hour  than  in  the  evening  and  at  tea,  while  many  say  with 
Gay, 

At  noon  (the  lady's  matin  hour) 
I  sip  the  tea's  delicious  flower. 

At  whatever  time  it  may  be  used  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  .acts  much  more  ener- 
getically if  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  and  without  any  other  food. 

From  these  general  matters  of  interest  regarding  tea  we  next  pass  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  adulterations  to  which  it  is  subjected.  They  may  be  described 
under  the  following  divisions  :  first,  the  substitution  of  inferior  for  superior  va- 
rieties ;  second,  the  addition  of  leaves  of  other  plants  ;  third,  the  employment 
of  what  the  Chinese  call  "lie  tea  ;  "  fourth,  the  coloring  and  re-drying  of  leaves 
that  have  already  been  used  or  of  those  that  have  been  damaged,  so  as  to  pass 
tliem  for  good  green  or  black  tea.  These  sophistications  are  all  practised  by 
tiie  Chinese,  and  their  imitators  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  land  ;  but  there  is 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  adulteration  takes  place 
before  the  tea  reaches  our  shores.  In  support  of  this  opinion  we  have  the  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Dickson  that  "the  Chinese  annually  dry  many  millions  of  pounds 
of  leaves  of  different  plants,  as  those  of  the  ash,  jDlum,  etc.,  and  mingle  them 
with  genuine  tea." 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article  we  have  given  outline  sketches  of  the  true  tea 
leaf,  and  of  the  leaf  of  another  plant  that  is  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  the 
purpose  of  adulteration,  and  which  closely  resembles  the  tea  leaf;  but  the  reader 
will  notice  that  the  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  veins  is  marked,  and 
suffices  at  once  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  leaf,  even  when  they  resem- 
ble each  other  in  general  appearance.  The  first  step  in  the  examination  of  a 
specimen  of  tea  is  to  steep  the  leaves  for  a  few  minutes  in  hot  water  until  tliey 
are  soft ;  they  should  then  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper  or  other  suitable  sur- 
face, and  carefully  unrolled  and  compared  with  the  true  leaf,  especial  attention 
being  paid  to  the  course  of  the  veins  and  the  serrations  of  the  edges.  If  the 
leaves  are  all  broken,  as  in  lie  tea,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
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the  microscope,  which  requires  a  much  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
structure  of  the  leaf  than  can  be  given  in  such  an  article  as  this  ;  but  for  ordi- 
nary purposes  this  is  not  necessary,  for  when  the  leaves  are  thus  broken  into 
sm:ill  fragments,  and  intermixed  with  hard  lumps  that  are  evidently  held  together 
by  gum,  and  fall  apart  wlien  they  are  treated  with  hot  water,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  specimen  belongs  in  all  probability  to  what  the  Chinese  so  aptly  call 
lie  tea. 

The  first  method  of  adulteration  is  practised  with  such  teas  as  the  hyson, 
which  should  consist  of  the  leaves  of  the  second  plucking,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  green  teas.  The  sophistication  in  this  case  is  accom- 
plished by  cutting  up  the  leaves  of  inferior  green  teas,  and  sifting  the  fragments 
through  sieves  of  suitable  size.  It  is  even  said  that  the  commonest  black  teas 
have  been  thus  divided  and  then  colored  to  resemble  green  tea.  The  fraud  is 
easily  detected,  for  on  unrolling  the  leaves  in  the  manner  described  above,  the 
true  nature  of  the  masses  is  at  once  revealed,  and  instead  of  finding  leaves  of 
moderate  size,  the  examination  results  in  the  discovery  of  nothing  but  frag- 
ments of  the  large  old  leaves,  and  often  of  portions  which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  ever  having  belonged  to  the  tea-plant. 

In  his  work  on  the  Chinese,  Davis  says,  "  The  remission  of  the  tea  duties  in 
the  United  States  occasioned,  in  the  years  1832  and  1833,  a  demand  for  green 
teas  at  Canton  which  could  not  be  supplied  by  arrivals  from  the  provinces.  Tlie 
Americans,  however,  were  obliged  to  sail  with  cargoes  of  green  teas  within  the 
favorable  season  ;  they  were  determined  to  have  the  teas,  and  the  Chinese  were 
determined  that  they  should  be  supplied.  Certain  rumors  being  afloat  con- 
cerning the  manufacture  of  green  tea  from  old  black  leaves,  the  writer  of  this 
became  curious  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  a  Hong 
merchant  to  conduct  him,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  inspectors,  to  the  place 
where  the  operations  were  carried  on.  Entering  one  of  these  laboratories  of 
fictitious  hyson,  the  parties  were  witnesses  to  a  strange  scene.  The  damaged 
black  tea  leaves,  after  being  dried,  were  transferred  to  a  cast-iron  pan  i)Iaced 
over  a  furnace,  and  stirred  rapidly  with  the  hand,  a  small  quantity  of  turmeric 
in  powder,  having  been  previously  introduced.  This  gave  the  leaves  a  yellow- 
ish or  orange  tint,  but  they  were  still  to  be  made  green.  For  this  purpose  some 
lumps  of  fine  blue  were  produced,  togetlier  with  a  substance  in  powder,  whicli, 
from  the  names  given  them  by  the  workmen,  as  well  as  by  their  appearance,  were 
known  at  once  to  be  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum.  These  were  triturated  finely 
together  with  a  small  pestle,  in  such  proportions  as  reduced  the  dark  color  of 
the  blue  to  a  light  shade,  and  a  quantity  equal  to  a  teaspoonful  of  the  powder 
being  added  to  the  yellowish  leaves,  these  were  stirred  as  before  over  the  fire 
until  the  tea  had  taken  the  fine  bloom  color  of  hyson,  with  much  the  same  scent." 

The  second  method  of  adulteration  by  the  admixture  of  foreign  leaves  is,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  practised  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Chinese,  and  Hassall 
says  that  in  England  the  leaves  of  tlie  beecli,  elm,  Iiorse-chestnut,  plane,  oak, 
willow,  poplar,  hawthorn  and  sloe  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  These  are 
doctored  with  rose  pink,  Dutch  pink,  cnteclui,  chromate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  iron, 
Venetian  red,  soapstone  or  French  chalk,  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, carbonate  of  copper,  arsenite  of  copi)er,  chromates  of  potassa,  Prussian 
blue  and  indigo,  and  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  black  or  green  teas,  ac- 
cording to  the  demand.  Here  we  have  a  list  of  poisons  tliat  would  satisfy  a 
13orgia.  Arsenic,  copper,  lead,  etc.,  some  of  which  even  in  minute  doses  are 
cumulative  in  their  eflects,  and  ultimately  produce  such  appalling  results  as  par- 
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alysis  and  other  profound  nervous  disorders.  May  we  not  suspect  that  the 
prevalence  of  nervous  diseases  among  the  women  of  the  Northern  States  is  in 
a  measure  due  to  the  universal  use  of  tea  by  them  ?  And  since  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  our  green  teas  are  any  better  than  those  sold  in  Eng- 
land, is  it  not  probable  that  these  troubles  are  owing,  not  to  the  injurious  action 
of  the  tea  leaf  itself,  but  to  the  poisons  that  are  introduced  for  the  purpose  ot 
imparting  to  various  leaves  appearances  similar  to  those  presented  by  green  tea  ? 
If  this  view  is  correct  it  is  evident  that  we  should  avoid  the  green  teas,  in  tlie 
preparation  of  which  such  poisonous  substances  are  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  an  enticing  green  color,  and  use  the  black  teas,  in  which  at  the 
worst  we  can  only  introduce  into  the  system  a  little  sulphate  or  tannate  of  iron, 
some  catechu,  and  other  less  harmful  substances. 

Some  may  say,  in  answer  to  this,  "  It  is  all  nonsense,  for  I  know  many  people 
who  have  taken  two  or  three  cups  of  green  tea  daily  and  it  has  never  done  them 
the  least  harm.  Why  just  look  at  my  grandmother,  she  is  the  strongest  woman 
of  her  age  in  the  country,  and  she  has  taken  her  green  tea  every  day  for  the  last 
fifty  years."  To  such  I  would  answer,  We  might  as  well  say  that  arsenic  is  not 
a  poison,  for  there  are  many  arsenic  eaters  who  daily  consume  enough  of  the 
drug  to  kill  a  dozen  healthy  men. 

From  such  facts  as  these  we  see  that  we  cannot  justly  argue  that  teas  that 
have  been  colored  with  such  mineral  poisons  are  harmless,  because  we  may  be 
able  to  cite  a  few  cases  where  no  harm  has  followed  their  use.  We  may  know 
instances  in  which  they  have  been  used  without  injury,  we  also  know  instances 
where  they  have  been  harmful,  but  we  do  not  know  how  often  they  have  been 
the  unsuspected  causes  of  obscure  ailments,  that  have  for  years  bafHed  the  skill 
of  the  best  physicians,  until  at  last  the  patient  has  found  relief  in  the  grave. 
Painters  have,  time  out  of  mind,  been  peculiarly  liable  to  a  palsy  of  the  hands, 
that  sometimes  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  it  has  only  been  known 
of  late  that  this  was  due  to  the  absorption  of  minute  portions  of  lead  through 
the  skin  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  physicians  can  now  frequently  relieve 
such  persons  by  taking  suitable  means  to  remove  the  lead  from  the  system,  and 
so  restore  vigor  to  the  palsied  muscles.  Can  we  now  doubt  that  in  minute  doses 
lead  is  a  poison  .''  Some  painters  may  never  show  evidences  of  its  evil  effects, 
but  that  does  not  prove  it  is  harmless.  So  with  tea,  there  are  many  to  whom 
even  pure  tea  is  harmful  and  injurious  to  the  nervous  system,  if  used  to  excess, 
though  advantageous  when  employed  in  moderation  ;  but  if  with  the  tea  mineral 
poisons  are  introduced,  we  cannot  estimate  the  injury  they  may  cause  ;  and  we 
repeat  that,  in  view  of  these  facts,  the  only  safe  way  is  to  avoid  the  use  of  green 
tea,  for  in  its  preparation  mineral  poisons  are  frequently  emplo3-ed.  If  we  must 
have  green  tea,  let  us  use  it  as  the  Chinese  do,  without  previously  having  it  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  dyeing,  which  cannot  improve  it  and  must  necessarily  in- 
jure the  flavor  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  third  form  of  adulteration  in  which  the  lie  tea  of  the  Chinese  is  em- 
ployed resembles,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  It  is 
made  of  the  dust  of  tea  leaves  and  sweepings  of  the  warehouses,  to  which  por- 
tions of  foreign  leaves  and  sand  are  added,  and  the  whole  made  up  with  gum  or 
paste  into  small  masses,  which  are  colored  green  or  black  as  circumstances  re- 
quire. Considerable  skill  is  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  and  Has- 
sall  states  that  he  has  met  with  a  dozen  different  varieties.  The  Chinese  usually 
mark  the  chests  containing  it,  lie  tea.  They  also  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  adul- 
terating other  teas,  but  at  the  same  time  give  a  certificate  of  the  proportion  of 
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true  and  false  material  in  the  sample.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical 
Society,  in  1851,  it  was  stated  that  at  one  time  an  ingenious  attempt  was  made 
to  pass  these  lie  teas  through  the  English  custom-house  as  manufactured  goods, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  duty.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  similar 
attempts  have  been  made  with  our  own  custom-house,  and  with  what  success  ; 
information  on  this  point  might  perhaps  throw  considerable  light  on  the  varying 
prices  of  teas. 

The  fourth  method,  by  the  revamping  of  exhausted  and  damaged  leaves,  was 
at  one  time  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  in  England,  that  in  1S43,  there  were 
eight  establishments  devoted  to  this  purpose  in  London,  in  addition  to  others 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  Agents  bought  the  leaves  at  the  coftee- 
houses,  and  delivered  them  to  the  factories,  where  they  were  treated  with  gum, 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  catechu,  to  restore  the  astringency  and  color;  and  then 
dred  and  roughly  curled.  If  a  black  tea  was  to  be  made,  the  requisite  gloss  or 
facing  was  imparted  by  the  judicious  use  of  rose  pink  and  black  lead.  If  a 
green  was  required,  the  leaves  were  submitted  to  a  dyeing  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed by  the  Chinese,  into  which  the  use  of  Scheele's  green,  carbonate  of  copper, 
and  other  poisonous  compounds  often  entered. 

The  detection  of  these  facings  is  by  no  means  difficult.  A  very  simple  method 
is  to  agitate  a  few  leaves  for  a  short  time  in  a  tall  vessel  like  a  champagne  glass 
or  solitaire  flower  glass,  when  a  portion  of  the  gum  and  coloring  matter  is  de- 
tached and  sinks  to  the  bottom  before  the  leaves  begin  to  unfold  ;  anotlier  is  to 
moisten  half  a  dozen  leaves  in  a  saucer,  and  when  they  are  soft,  if  they  are 
pressed  on  a  dry  porcelain  surface,  the  particles  of  foreign  matter  are  forced  out 
and  may  be  examined  under  the  microscope  ;  or  we  may  place  the  leaves  them- 
selves under  the  instrument,  under  a  power  of  fifty,  when  the  surface  will  be 
found  to  be  covered  with  minute  particles  of  coloring  matter.  The  differences 
between  a  black  and  a  green  leaf,  when  thus  examined,  are  both  instructive  and 
suggestive. 

In  the  examination  of  a  number  of  specimens  of  tea  obtained  from  the  better 
class  of  shops,  I  have  thus  far  found  that  the  green  teas  are  all  more  or  less 
colored  with  pigment  in  exceedingly  minute  particles.  In  the  black  teas  the 
leaf  is  generally  free  from  such  foreign  substances.  As  regards  the  proportion 
of  tea  leaves  to  dust  and  fragments  of  tea  and  other  leaves,  my  examinations 
have  shown  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  even  when  the  tea  was  high-priced, 
the  proportion  of  perfect  leaves  was  very  small,  and  even  where  they  were  from 
the  tea-plant,  as  is  the  case  with  the  gunpowder,  they  were  nearly  all  fragments 
of  the  large  leaves  of  the  last  plucking.  These  are  results  that  any  one  who 
takes  sufficient  interest  in  the  suloject  can  readily  substantiate  for  himself,  since 
the  examinations  are  simple,  and  easilj^  made. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  reflect  on  the  causes  that  have  produced  so 
general  a  use  of  an  inferior  article.  Candor  requires  us  to  admit  that  the  true 
reason  is  the  apathy  that  prevails  among  the  consumers  themselves  ;  many  do 
not  know  what  a  good  cup  of  tea  or  coftee  is,  and  even  if  they  susj^ect  that  the 
tea  is  not  good  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  submit  a  portion  to  such  a  simple  ex- 
amination as  that  we  have  detailed,  and  even  if  they  know  it  to  be  bad,  do  ncit 
require  their  grocers  to  furnish  them  with  a  better  article.  Until  we  thus  in- 
terest ourselves,  and  so  oblige  the  importers  to  take  greater  pains  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  teas,  we  must  rest  content  to  consume  the  refuse  that  the  Chinese 
choose  to  send  us,  and  eitlier  let  our  tea  simmer  for  an  hour  or  more  as  a  com- 
mon Chinaman  is  obliged  to  do,  or  put  a  little  soda  into  the  water  to  extract  the 
properties  of  the  tough  old  leaves;  John  C.  DuArKR. 


OUR    GREAT    FARMERS. 

AMONG   THE   HORSE   GROWERS. 


IN  tlicse  days  of  intense  competition,  wlien  city  men  are  asking,  anxiously, 
"What  can  I  do  to  make  a  living?"  wiien  young  men  all  through  the  land 
are  wondering  where  they  can  take  hold  of  the  work  of  life  to  insure  a  reward 
for  their  labors — respect,  competence,  and,  perliaps,  wealth — it  may  be  well  for 
us  to  take  a  look  at  the  great  producers,  who  live  off  the  pavements  ;  wlio,  in- 
deed, create  the  real  wealth  of  the  world  from  the  bountiful  earth,  and  keep  a 
good  part  of  it  for  themselves.  You  never  hear  of  failures  and  bankruptcies 
among  them. 

Going  into  Orange  County,  you  find  on  every  hundred  acres  a  neat  and  ca- 
pacious white  house,  with  well-kept  fences,  a  few  rose-bushes,  a  convenient  gar- 
den, ample  barns.  Inside  these  houses  you  will  be  apt  to  find  a  wholesome,  hand- 
some woman  and  four  good  children— that  is  the  average.  If  this  woman  does 
not  know  what  good  butter  is,  and  how  to  make  it ;  good  bread,  and  how  to 
make  it ;  if  she  does  not  know  a  good  horse  or  cow  when  she  sees  it,  a  good 
farmer  as  soon  as  she  puts  her  eye  on  his  land,  it  will  be  surprising.  If  every 
woman  in  every  house  does  not  own  and  wear  a  good  silk  dress,  if  there  is  not 
in  every  house  a  newspaper  or  two,  and  a  magazine  or  two,  and  twenty  good 
books,  it  will  be  more  surprising  still.  These  houses  are  furnished  with  good 
carpets  and  good  beds,  and  in  many  of  them  stands  a  piano,  which  some  daugh- 
ter can  use  passably  well.  On  Sundays  and  on  fair-days,  these  men  and  wo- 
men and  children  have  a  good  carriage  and  a  horse  or  two,  with  which  they  can 
ride.     They  are  as  well  off  as  mankind  can  be,  and  they  ought  to  be  content. 

For  myself,  I  should  like  to  see  introduced  here  the  English  fashion  of  fort- 
nightly market  days,  where,  at  the  central  town  on  a  particular  day,  buyers  and 
sellers  should  meet,  the  one  with  productions,  the  other  with  money,  for  mutual 
exchange.  I  believe  this  would  promote  and  satisfy  the  social  feeling,  which 
now  may  sometimes  go  hungry  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  pecuniarily  beneficial. 
Five  good  farmers  can  start  it  in  any  district,  and  I  trust  they  will  in  Orange 
County.  The  principal  products  of  this  rich  county  are  butter,  cheese,  milk, 
cattle,  hay,  and  horses.  It  is  with  the  last  that  we  have  to  do.  Three  great 
stud  farms  are  to  be  seen  there  ;  and,  beside  these,  good  horses,  in  ones  and 
twos,  are  bred  on  nearly  every  farm.  This,  indeed,  has  been  the  usual  method 
until  within  a  few  years,  when  capital,  brains,  and  experience  combined,  have 
organized  great  businesses,  as  to  which  I  only  propose  to  report  progress. 

About  two  miles  west  of  Newburg  is  the  Newburg  Stud  Farm,  in  a  broad, 
open  valley,  backed  by  broken  hills,  with  a  swift  stream  running  through  it. 
Comfortable  houses  and  good  stables  indicate  a  well-considered  expenditure,  and 
with  reference  to  profit  rather  than  show. 

On  these  great  farms  are  to  be  seen,  running  loose  on  the  snow-covered 
fields,  herds  of  yearlings  and  two-year-olds,  rough,  unlicked,  long-haired.  It  is 
not  easy  for  the  uninitiated  to  believe  that  some  of  these  unkempt  creatures 
are  worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  as  they  stand.  But,  with  singular  con- 
fidence, they  come  up  to  you,  tliey  put  their  noses  into  your  hand,  they  wish 
to  nip  at  your  coat,  they  have  no  other  idea  than  that  you  are  their  friend. 
Then   you    begin    to  see    that   they  have  broad  faces,  great,  intelligent  eyes, 
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quick,  flexible  ears,  and  confidence.  You  are  pointed  to  the  depth  of  chest, 
which  indicates  lung  power  and  large  hearts.  You  see  that  they  are  even 
now  strongly  developed  behind,  where  the  great  propelling  power  of  the 
trotter  lies.  You  see,  too,  that  the  stifles  are  wide,  and  that  the  muscles 
creep  well  down  toward  the  hock-joint,  which  is  low  on  the  leg.  Very 
soon  you  begin  to  believe  that  these  uncombed,  wild-looking,  but  gentle  colts 
are,  indeed,  worth  money,  and  that  they  are  the  stock  from  wliich  is  to  be  devel- 
oped the  Gentleman's  Road  Horse  of  Eastern  America  in  the  coming  time.  You 
go  into  the  open  yards  and  find,  in  groups  of  five  or  six,  the  brood-mares,  as 
rough -looking,  as  unpromising  as  their  children  ;  but  you  learn  that  most  of 
them  have  racing  blood  in  their  veins — are  descendants  of  Mambrino,  or  Abdal- 
lah,  or  Clay,  or  Star,  or  some  other  of  the  noted  horses  ;  and  nearly  all  have 
made  their  mark,  have  done  their  mile  in  2.50,  2.40,  or  2.30,  and  so  have  won. 
their  places  as  mothers  of  noted  offspring. 

Now  your  first  impression  may  be  that  these  colts  are  hardly  treated  ;  that 
they  do  not  have  the  shelter  or  the  cleaning  they  ought.  But  you  will  be  assured 
that  this  open-air  treatment  insures  a  hardy  and  enduring  horse,  and  is  infinitely 
superior  to  blanketing  and  sheltering  ;  and  yoj  will  believe  it.  If  you  feel  of 
the  skin  you  will  find  it  loose  and  the  hair  very  thick  and  close,  more  like  fur 
than  hair  ;  and  you  will  understand  that,  with  room  for  exercise,  the  colt  will  not 
be  likely  to  sutler  from  cold. 

Possibly  you  will  be  taken  into  a  small  yard,  inclosed  by  a  high  fence,  in  one 
corner  of  which  is  an  open  shed.  Out  of  this  will  rush  at  you  a  young  three- 
year-old  stallion  ;  he  will  snort  and  lash  his  tail,  and  stand  on  his  legs,  and  paw 
the  air,  and  you  may  fancy  you  are  going  to  be  devoured.  But  the  manager 
holds  up  his  hand  or  his  whip,  and  speaks  to  him,  and  then  you  see  he  is  en- 
tirely under  control.  And  this  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  at  all  tliese  great 
farms  :  the  horses  are  intelligent  and  tractable  ;  they  know  their  masters,  and 
like  them;  they  hurt  no  one,  and  rarely  hurt  one  another. 

I  asked  the  manager  at  the  Newburg  Farm,  "  How  many  do  you  lose  by  ac- 
cident or  injury  1  " 

"  Not  one  in  fifty,  perhaps  not  one  in  a  hundred." 

And  this  I  found  the  answer  at  all  the  farms.  Coming  now  to  some  details, 
at  the  Newburg  f^arm.  Captain  Chirk,  the  manager,  brought  out  for  us  a  three- 
year-stallion,  Tliorndale,  sired  by  Edsall's  Hambletonian. 

"  Ah,  that  looks  like  a  horse,  fine  color,  fine  eye,  head  up.  Strength  and 
spirit  are  here  combined — a  magnificent  \oungster." 

So  we  said.  Then  came  out  Mambrunello,  Kentucky  bred  from  Mambrino 
Chief.  Clear  brown,  fine  crest,  strong  c^uarters,  clean  limbs,  brilliant  eye — a 
superb  horse. 

"  There  can't  be  a  finer  horse  than  that."     So  we  said. 

Then  we  went  into  a  roomy  box,  and,  in  the  half-light,  saw  a  dark  bay  stal- 
lion, with  clean  head  and  fine,  sharp  ears.  He  came  toward  us,  with  tossing 
mane  and  flashing  eye.     We  hung  back. 

"  Never  fear,  he'll  do  no  harm,"  said  the  manager. 

The  most  obedient  creature,  he  came  when  called,  lie  went  back  again,  he 
went  this  way  and  that  at  the  word.  The  bridle  was  now  jiut  on,  and  he  was 
led  out.  Was  it  possible — did  he  not  surpass  all  the  others  ?  He  seemed  fault- 
less. And  when,  with  a  fast  runner  by  his  side,  we  saw  the  great  action  of  those 
symmetrical  legs,  we  began  to  believe  in  the  i)erfecti()n  of  the  horse.  This  wis 
Hamlet,  eight  years  old,  fifteen  and  three-quarter  hands  high,  sircil  by  Wiluntccr, 
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lie  by  Ry.s(.l3'k'.s  Hambletonian.,  and  he  back  to  the  great  thoroughbred  stallion 
Messenger.     He  has  done  the  halt"  mile  in  1.12,  the  mile  in  2.30. 

We  saw  other  horses,  which  it  is  impossible  to  mention  Ijere  ;  but  among 
them  was  a  great  sorrel  gelding,  called  Cloudman,  who,  they  do  say,  is  the  fastest 
horse  in  the  world,  one  who  can  trot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  a  two-minute  gait. 
When  the  fine  weather  comes,  we  shall  see. 

At  this  farm  are  five  stallions,  twenty  mares,  and  forty  young  horses  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  up  to  five-year-olds. 

"  Do  you  practise  high-feeding — forcing  the  colts  ?  "  we  asked  of  the  manager. 

"We  give  a  little  grain  when  they  are  about  three  months  old — enough  to 
get  them  accustomed  to  it,  and  when  we  wean  them  we  give  some  four  to  six 
quarts  a  day  through  the  year,  while  they  are  running  in  the  fields.  We  lessen 
this  the  second  year  to  about  four  quarts,  because  then  the  colts  are  kept  up 
more  ;  do  not  have  so  much  exercise.  We  want  to  give  feed  enough  to  keep  the 
colts  growing  without  check." 

'•  How  much  do  you  keep  them  out  in  the  air  ?" 

"All  the  day  except  in  stormy  weather.  The  more  air  and  sunlight  the  bet- 
ter they  do.  the  healthier  and  stronger  they  grow." 

This  stud  is  to  be  transferred  the  coming  year  to  Thorndale  Farm  in  Dutcli- 
ess  County,  for  the  sake  of  more  room.  At  this  farm — let  us  note  it — they  are 
combining  the  best  Eastern  stock — Hambletonian,  with  the  best  Western  stock 
— Mambrino  ;  the  results  we  shall  by-and-by  see. 

Some  ten  miles  west  of  this  is  the  Walnut-Grove  Stud  Farm — the  home 
of  the  now  famous  horse  Volunteer.  This  farm  is  finely  situated  on  a  hi<r!i 
rolling  country,  and  is  managed  by  a  most  intelligent  and  careful  farmer,  as  a 
business,  with  a  keen  eye  to  profit.  He  has  made  his  money  by  farming,  and 
uses  it  in  farming.  There  is  less  money  spent  in  buildings  here  than  at  the 
other  two  great  farms  ;  doubtless  something  more  will  be  added  as  the  stock 
increases. 

Volunteer  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  stallions  descended  from  Haml)Ie- 
tonian,  and  is  a  v/orthy  son.  We  saw  him  in  his  box.  Clear  brilliant  bay,  witli 
black  points,  except  the  hii;d  feet,  which  are  white  like  his  sire  ;  deep  through 
the  chest,  broad  in  the  haunches,  clean  and  strong  limbed,  with  an  arching  neck 
and  a  fine  head  and  eye,  he  leaves  nothing  to  l)e  desired  ;  in  appearance,  a  per- 
fect horse.  He  was  led  out  upon  the  snow,  and  there  he  showed  his  superb 
form  to  advantage.  We  could  not  see  him  move,  but  his  tremendous  pace  and 
strength  have  been  seen  again  and  again  at  the  fairs.  He  never  has  trotted  on 
the  course. 

"What  does  the  fine  reputation  of  Volunteer  arise  from?"  we  asked  of  Mr. 
Goldsmith. 

"  In  the  first  place  he  inherits  strength,  vigor  and  speed  from  his  sire  and 
dam.  He  has  the  strong  points  ot  the  old  Hambletonian  ;  he  has  a  fine  neck 
and  a  clean  head,  showing  high  breeding  ;  without  training  he  has  made  good 
time — 2.36,  and  he  has  the  power  of  producing  horses  distinguished  for  size, 
style,  speed,  endurance  and  color.  Of  four  horses  sired  by  him  in  this  country 
before  I  had  him,  and  who  are  old  enough  to  trot,  three  have  made  2.40  time 
and  the  fourth  is  very  fast." 

Volunteer  is  now  in  his  prime,  being  thirteen  years  old  ;  he  stands  fifteen 
and  three-quarter  hands,  and  is  a  model  of  fine  proportion.  Among  his  progeny 
are  the  stallions  Hamlet  and  Dictator,  and  the  geldings  Idler  and  Matchless; 
the  last  in  Mr.  Goldsmith's  stud  ;  all  superb  horses. 
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At  this  farm  are  also  Woburn,  a  fine  dark  brown  Hambletonian  stallion, 
nov/  five  years  old  and  sixteen  hands  ;  and  Sharpshooter,  a  bay  Volunteer  stal- 
lion, who  has  made  2.40  time  with  the  ordinary  handling  practised  on  the  farm. 

I  cannot  specify  each  individual  horse  of  the  Walnut-Grove  stud ;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  there  are  here  four  stallions,  about  twenty  brood  m.ares, 
many  of  them  "  Stars  " — and  some  sixty  young  stock,  mostly  sired  by  Volunteer. 

I  come  now  to  a  curious  and  still  open  question — Whence  comes  this  tre- 
mendous trotting  action,  as  shown  in  the  American  road  horse  ?  Racing  men 
assert  that  the  natural  fast  gait  of  the  horse  is  the  run,  and  that  no  high-bred 
horse  trots  fast  natiiraUy — therefore  that  the  thoroughbred  nnist  be  crossed  with 
the  "dunghill"  or  "cold-blooded"  mare  to  secure  a  fast  trot.  We  introduced 
the  subject  to  Mr.  Goldsmith. 

"  I  will  show  you  a  little  of  the  natufal  iasi  gait." 

Then  were  brought  in  succession  three  young  horses,  three-year-olds.  They 
were  turned  loose  in  the  open  %ld  and  went  trotting  away  at  a  great  stride,  head 
and  tail  erect.  Then  they  we^e  scared  along  by  running  at  them  ;  the  dog  went 
a^ter  them,  and  still  they  iroii&d  fast ;  if  they  broke  into  a  run  they  came  down 
again  almost  instantly  ;  it  was  evident  that  they  had  a  fast  trot,  which  was  the 
gait  t\\Qy prefer>-ed. 

"  What  is  your  explanation  of  this  matter  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you.  There  have  stood  in  this  country  the  following  stallions,  all 
except  Bellfounder  and  Abdallah  thoroughbreds,  and  they  nearly  so  : 

Messenger,  about  1795.  Baronet,  about  1795.  Seagull,  about  1820. 

Bellfounder,  about  i83i-'32.  American  Star,  about  1S40.  Abdallah,  about  i84S-'so. 

and  some  others.  Of  these,  Messenger,  Bellfounder,  American  Star,  and  Ab- 
dallah were  natural  trotters,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Messenger  has  come  in  at  the 
end  of  a  running  race  on  a  fast  trot.  Out  of  these  natural  thoroughbred  trotters 
have  come  our  great  road  horses." 

For  the  first  time  we  non-professional  men  got  what  seemed  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  a  great  fact.     The  great  road  horse  is  not  a  mere  accident. 

We  must  hasten  onward,  some  six  miles  north,  to  the  largest  stud  in  Orange 
Count}^,  though  the  most  recent — to  Stony  Ford  Farm.  It  is  a  tract  of  some 
five  hundred  acres,  sloping  down  to  the  valley  of  the  stream,  along  the  level  of 
which  is  laid  out  a  mile  track  for  the  use  of  the  establishment.  The  barns  and 
buildings  are  extensive,  excellent  and  expensive,  too  much  so  for  profit.  We 
estimated  that  the  rent  of  each  box  was  some  thirty  dollars  a  year,  which  of  it- 
self, in  five  years,  adds  a  price  to  the  horse.  The  manager  was  most  attentive 
and  obhging,  and  gave  us  every  opportunit}'  to  see  and  know  more  than  the  com- 
ing sunset  would  allow  us  to  enjoy.  At  this  farm  are  two  Hambletonian  breed- 
ing stallions.  Idle  and  Messenger  Duroc,  and  three  others  who  are  fast  advancing 
to  perfection.  Besides  these  are  some  seventy  brood  mares,  and  some  sixty 
young  stock,  nearly  all  children  or  grandchildren  of  Hambletonian.  It  is  the 
largest  collection  of  Hambletonian  horses  ever  made.  The  young  horses  are 
as  yet  too  young — none  exceeding  three  years — to  be  fully  developed  ;  but  there 
are  horses  among  them  which  have  all  the  signs  asked  for  by  experts  ;  and  some 
of  the  young  stallions  are  magnificent  already.  Bismark  and  Bolton  "coming 
two,"  impressed  us  as  stallions  of  magnificent  promise.  Here  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  again  the  natural  trot  in  a  yearling  colt  from  Volunteer.  He  went 
around  the  great  yard  at  a  three-minute  gait,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
him  out  of  it. 

Before  I  go  on  to  some  general  speculations  and  statements  let  me  indulge 
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in  a  few  figures,  always  valuable  to  tlie  practical  American  mind.  I  have  110 
means  of  knowing  what  amouat  of  capital  has  been  invested  in  these  three  great 
establishments  ;  but  great  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  will  it  not  come  back  ? 

For  Volunteer  J; 30. 000  has  been  refused,  and  $50,000  will  not  buy  him.  Mes- 
senger Duroc  cannot  be  bought  for  less,  or  Hamlet,  in  ail  probability.  Let  us 
start  with  this — only  a  guess  at  the  present  value  of  these  studs  : 

WALNUT   GKOVE    FARM.  STONY    FORD    FARM.  NEWDUKG   STUD    FARM. 

Volunteer,      -----  ^30,000  Messenger  Duroc,      -  -  $30,000  Hamiet,     ------  ^30,000 

Two  other  Stallions,    -    -     20,000  Two  other  Stallions,   -  -     20,000  Four  others,  -----     30,000 

Twenty  Mares,  -     -    .    -     10,000  Seventy  Mares,      -     -  -     35,000  Twenty  M.ires,   -     -     -    -     lo.ooa 

Sixty  young  Horses,     -    -     42,900  Sixty  young  Horses,  -  -     42,(500  Forty  young  Horses,   -     -     30.000 


$102,900  J?i27,9oo  $io;>,ooo 

It  must  be  said  that  this  is  not  in  any  way  an  estimate  made  by  the  proprie- 
tors and  is  the  merest  guess.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  1867,  at  a  sale 
by  Mr.  Thorne  of  this  kind  of  stock,  the  young  stallions  sold,  on  a  bad  day,  at 
an  average  of  $1,225,  the  mares  and  fillies,  not  the  best,  at  an  average  of  $400. 

These  three  great  farms  are  now  applying  capital,  skill,  knowledge,  and  care, 
and  may  we  not  expect  great  results  thereform  ?  This  is  certain,  tluit  at  none 
of  them  are  they  content  with  mere  speed  ;  they  demand,  also  endurance  and 
style.  We  may  hope  therefore  to  see  the  scrubby  and  shuffling  trotter  supplanted 
by  a  strong  and  handsome  race.  Let  me  here  put  on  record  the  result  of  a  con- 
versation with  one  of  the  most  experienced  horsegrowers. 

"  How  nearly  thoroughbred  should  the  trotting  horse  be  ?" 

"  Most  thoroughbreds  are  stiff  in  the  knees ;  but  there  are  thoroughbreds 
which  have  trotting  action — when  so,  the  trotter  should  be  thoroughbred.  Mes- 
senger, Bashaw,  American  Star,  and  otiiers,  had  this  natural  action,  which  they 
transmitted  to  their  progeny.  If  the  thoroughbred  stallion  and  mare  are  both 
natural  trotters,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  produce  the  best  trotters." 

"  Does  the  sire  show  most  distinctly  in  the  fillies,  and  the  mare  in  the  stal- 
lions ?" 

"  Hambletonian's  stallions  were  most  remarkable.  The  Star's  fillies  were  most 
remarkable.     Hard  to  lay  down  any  rule." 

"Would  you  allow  the  mare  to  work,  and  how  much,  when  in  foal  ?" 

"  Ordinary  work  or  driving  would  not  injure  her.  Hard  work  would  be  in- 
jurious." 

"  What  system  of  feeding  would  you  pursue  for  the  mare  in  foal  ?" 

"  I  would  make  no  change  from  the  accustomed  feed." 

"  How  long  would  you  allow  the  colt  to  suck  the  mare  ? " 

"  From  four  to  six  months." 

"Would  you  feed  the  colt  with  grain  ;  at  what  a,ge  ;  and  how  much  ?" 

"  Commence  feeding  about  weaning  time  ;  from  two  to  four  quarts  a  day 
until  grass,  then  no  grain." 

"  What  grain  do  you  prefer  for  the  colt  ?  " 

"  Oats,  and  wheat  bran  or  shorts." 

"What  do  you  require  in  the  mare  ?" 

"First,  that  she  be  sound  ;  second,  well-bred;  third,  with  a  natural  trotting 
action.  As  to  age,  there  is  no  general  rule.  Imperfections  are  dangerous  and 
are  lialile  to  be  transmitted." 

"  Would  you  practise  high  feeding  so  as  to  produce  an  early  development  of 
the  colt  ? " 

"  If  a  man  wishes  to  perfect  the  colt  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  I  would 
force  ;  otherwise,  not." 
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"  Between  what  ages  do  you  consider  the  American  road  horse  at  his  best  ?" 

"  Horses  commongly  reach  their  best  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age.  A 
horse  left  to  perfect  himself  slowly,  till  he  is  six  or  seven  years  old,  before  he  is 
put  to  hard  work,  will  last  very  much  longer,  and  will  proba-bly  be  much  better 
and  more  profitable  in  the  end.  Dutchman,  Flora  Temple  and  Gold.smith- 
Maid  are  illustrations." 

"'What  size  do  you  prefer  for  the  American  road  horse  ?  " 

"  From  fifteen  to  fifteen  and  a  half  hands." 

"At  what  age  would  you  bridle  the  colt  and  begin  to  handle  him  ?" 

"  They  should  be  halter-broke  broke  before  they  are  weaned.  The  earlier 
they  are  used  to  the  bit  and  the  harness  after  that  the  better,  but  should  not  be 
put  to  work  of  any  sort  before  the  age  of  three  or  four  ;  and  should  not  be 
trained  for  speed  sooner  than  four  years,  and  later  rather  than  earlier." 

"At  what  age  is  it  safe  to  put  a  horse  into  the  trainer's  hands  to  bring  out 
his  greatest  speed." 

"  Not  earlier  than  his  eighth  year." 

"  Is  tlie  colt  to  be  induced  to  do  his  best  by  kindness  or  by  fear  ?  " 

"  When  put  to  training,  most  horses  will  require  a  mixture  of  kindness  and 
fear." 

"  Is  it  of  the  first  consequence  that  the  colt  should  be  handled  gently,  so  as 
to  prevent  nervousness  ?  " 

"  Of  great  importance." 

"  Is  the  whip  ever  to  be  used  m  training  trotters  ?" 

"  The  whip  should  be  seldom  used  ;   very  seldom." 

"  Have  you  any  theories  or  prejudices  as  to  color?" 

"  Horses  of  strong  constitution  are  apt  to  impart  positive  colors  ;  deep  bays, 
browns  or  chestnuts." 

"  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  gaits  of  Hambletonian  and  his  prog- 
eny ?  " 

"  Stride  long,  open-gaited  behind,  great  knee  action.  As  age  gives  strength, 
the  long  stride  is  quickened,  and  the  two  insure  great  speed.  The  stride  of 
these  horses  often  reaches  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet." 

"  When  did  Hambletonian  come  into  possession  of  Mr.  Rysdyk?" 

"About  1S50  he  was  bought,  with  his  dam,  for  $125." 

"  How  old  is  he  now  ? " 

"  Eighteen,  coming  nineteen." 

"  ".!ow  many  colts  do  3-ou  estimate  he  has  sired.'' 

"  Between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred." 
What  were  the  prevailing  colors  ?  " 
Bay  and  brown,  rarely  grey  or  black,  and  never  sorrel." 

"  What  proportion  of  Hambletonian's  colts  do  you  estimate  as  having  been 
better  than  three  minutes  ?  " 

"  I  believe  cultivation  would  have  brought  three-quarters  of  them  to  that 
standard." 

"Are  any  of  his  progeny  equal  to  himself?" 

"  Many  of  them  are  faster,  and  the  stallions  Wilkes,  Volunteer,  and  Winfield, 
rank  high  ;  also  Edsall's  Hambletonian,  now  dead." 

"  What  are  some  of  the  prominent  qualities  of  the  Hambletonians  ?  " 

"Strong  limbs,  full  size,  good  colors,  with  extraordinary  feet;  and  rarely 
unsound." 

"  Are  the  Hambletonians  easily  trained  to  do  their  best  ?  " 
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"  They  train*  very  easily,  and  need  to  be  svorked  to  bring  them  into  con- 
dition." 

"  What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  raising  a  horse  per  year  ?  " 

"  Not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars." 

The  Arabs  say,  that  God  wished  to  mike  a  perfect  animal,  and  he  said  to 
the  south  wind,  "  Be  condensed  !  "  and  thus  the  horse  was  produced. 

Might  we  not  say  that  the  north  wind  has  been  condensed  and  thence  we 
have  the  trotter  ? 

If  America  has  produced  no  other  remarkable  thing,  it  certainly  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  animals — the  Gentleman's  Road  Hoise,  or 
trotter. 

This  is  not  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  but  is  a  wonderful  modification  or 
adaptation  of  a  known  animal  to  answer  peculiar  purposes  ;  which  are,  by  a 
combination  of  speed,  endurance,  toughness,  spirit,  and  beauty,  to  produce  the 
best  and  most  satisfactory  road  horse  possible.  If  it  has  not  altogether  reached 
perfection,  it  has  come  so  close  to  it  that  we  hardly  know  what  more  to  ask  for. 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  trotting-course  that  this  article  is  written  ;  but 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  doings  of  the  course  to  show  what  this 
horse  has  come  to  be.  It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  the  race-course 
improves  horses  and  demoralizes  men  ;  and  among  the  professional  horse  men 
Hiram  Woodruff  is  pointed  to  with  pride,  as  the  man  who  was  honest.  I  hope 
however,  for  the  credit  of  this  noble  animal,  and  of  our  o.wn  race,  that  he  is  not 
the  only  exception  ;  and  I  further  hope  that  the  present  tendencies  will  grow 
stronger,  and  will  prevail.  These  tendencies  are  shown  in  that  such  men  as 
Mr.  Bonner  and  others  keep,  in  their  own  stables  and  for  their  own  use,  some 
of  the  fastest  horses  in  the  world,  which  are  never  used  as  decoys  for  the  bet- 
ting-ring. These  tendencies  are  also  shown  in  that  this  class  of  horses  is  more 
and  more  in  demand  for  gentlemen's  use  solely  ;  as  is  to  be  seen  on  fine  autumn 
afternoons,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand,  on  the  broad  avenue  which  leads  to 
Macomb's  Dam.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are,  in  New  York  City  alone,  over 
ten  thousand  horses,  noted  for  speed,  which  are  worth  from  one  thousand  dollars 
upward  to  thirty-three  thousand  dollars — the  price  paid  for  Dexter. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  caution  our  young  men — and  our  old  ones — against  a 
vice  which  besets  some,  and  may  easily  spread.  It  is  the  mania  for  buying  trot- 
ters, in  the  expectation  that,  now  and  then,  they  will  prove  a  prize  like  Flora 
Temple  or  Dexter.  This  is  worse  than  useless.  It  can  be  shown,  as  I  believe, 
tliat  these  horses,  which  once  might  have  been  bought  for  a  song,  have  cost 
somebody  all  they  at  last  brouglit.  It  has  taken  five  or  more  years  of  constant 
training  and  outlay,  and  a  vast  deal  of  time  and  thought,  to  make  such  horses 
what  they  are  ;  and  only  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  those  which  are  so  treated 
is  a  great  prize.  A  young  man  who  begins  to  act  upon  this  theory  is  almost 
sure  to  be  ruined.  No  ;  gentlemen  must  and  will  own  this  fine  quality  of 
horse — ^but  as  gentlemen,  not  as  jockeys  ;  if,  by  chance,  such  an  one  finds  him- 
self the  possessor  of  a  prize,  let  him  call  it  a  piece  of  luck,  and  not  try  to  do  it 
again,  and  not  expect  it  at  all.  A  gentleman  will  enjoy  his  horse,  not  the  money 
he  can  make  out  of  it.  But  there  is  a  danger,  too,  for  the  farmers — the  ordinary 
farmers — in  this  matter.  Some  of  them  already  are  possessed  with  a  great  desire 
to  grow  a  great  horse,  and,  in  attempting  to  gratify  it,  they  may  neglect  the  real 
business  of  their  farms  ;  they  may  get  into  habits  of  lounging  away  from  their 
homes  ;  and  they  may  fall  into  grog-shop  society.  Then,  good-by  to  honor,  com- 
fort, success,  or  wealth. 
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No  farmer  should  wisli  to  be,  or  attempt  to  be  a  "sporting  man."  He  may 
raise  a  fine  colt  or  two  every  year,  and  he  should  attempt  to  secure  the  best  blood 
— he  will  make  money  by  doing  so  ;  but  this  is  all  he  should  expect.  When  he 
goes  beyond  this,  and  fancies  himself  a  trainer  and  trader,  it  will  cost  him  more 
than  he  can  afford  to  pay.  The  farmer  should  be  careful  to  put  his  mares  to  the 
best  horses,  and  he  will  be  amply  compensated  for  it  in  the  increased  value  of 
his  colts.  Then  if  he  sells  his  colts  at  three  years  old,  and  allows  other  people 
to  train  them,  he  will  make  more  money  than  by  spending  time  on  them,  to  the 
neglect  of  his  business.  No  farmer  can  get  fancy  prices  for  his  horses,  and  he 
had  better  not  expect  it.     Such  prices  can  only  be  got  by  the  sporting  men. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  it  is  urged,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that 
the  day  of  the  slow,  stately,  great  flat-footed  Flanders  carriage  horse  is  over  ; 
the  day  of  the  fleet,  compact,  enduring  trotting  horse  is  come.  Not  only  will 
gentlemen  hereafter  ride  after  such  delightful  animals,  but  ladies  will,  by-and- 
by,  seek  them,  and  the  light,  open,  graceful  phaeton  will  take  the  place  of  the 
heavy,  gloomy,  lumbering  coach.  We,  who  love  to  look  at  pretty  women  as  well 
as  gamey  horses,  will  welcome  that  day. 

These  horses  will  undoubtedly  come  more  and  more  into  favor  as  gentlemen's 
saddle  horses  also,  which  will  develop  a  class  of  daring  and  graceful  riders,  who 
will  make  both  horse  and  rider  a  picture  to  look  at. 

Let  us  look  very  briefly  at  what  the  trotting  horse  has  done  in  the  way  ot 
speed. 

Trustee  trotted  twenty  miles  within  an  hour. 

Bellfounder  trotted  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  within  an  hour. 

Dutchman  trotted  a  three  mile  race  in  7  m.  32  s.,  and  could  have  done  better 
— which  was  but  2  m.  30  2-3  s.  a  mile. 

Top-gallant  trotted,  in  1828,  four  heats  of  four  miles  each,  the  fastest  in  11 
m.  6  s.  ;  the  slowest  in  12  m.  15  s.,  and  the  whole  sixteen  miles  in  45  m.  44  s. 

Flora  Temple  trotted  a  two-mile  heat  in  4  m.  50  1-2  s.,  and  Dexter  in  4  m. 
SIS. 

Ethan  Allen,  with  running  mate,  trotted  the  mile  in  2  m.  15  s. 

Peerless  went  to  the  wagon  a  mile  in  2  m.  23  1-4  s. 

Flora  Temple  trotted  her  mile  in  2  m.  19  3-4  s. 

Dexter  has  done  a  half  mile  in  i  m.  6  s.,  and  a  mile  in  2  m.  17  r-4  s. 

Lady  Palmer  and  Flatbush  Maid  have  trotted  together — one  mile  in  2  m. 
26  s,,  and  two  miles  in  5  m.  i  1-4  s. 

The  fastest  double  time  appears  to  be  that  of  Bruno  and  Brunette,  who  went 
the  mile  in  2  m.  25  1-4  s. 

And  it  is  quite  true  that  there  are  besides  these,  many  horses  who  rank  "low 
down  in  the  thirties."  Wonderful  as  this  is — and  it  is  wonderful — it  is  not  bo- 
cause  he  can  do  a  mile  in  2  m.  17  s.  that  I  value  Dexter  or  any  other  hoise  ; 
not  as  2i  fancy  horse  that  the  American  trotter  deserves  praise,  but  because  he 
is  the  horse  for  tise,  the  horse  for  the  road,  the  horse  for  a  gentleman.  Used  in 
this  way,  as  he  ought  to  be  used,  he  is  undoubtedly  nigh  perfect,  and  in  our  fine 
days  on  good  roads,  through  verdant  country,  he  is  capable  of  imparting — and 
he  does  it — a  greater  and  purer  flush  of  pleasure  and  a  more  perfect  sense  of  re- 
laxation from  care  and  toil,  than  any  animal  existing.  In  this  way,  and  not  on 
the  race-course,  the  trotter  is  a  blessing  to  man  ;  and  in  our  land  of  exacting  busi- 
ness he  is  one  not  to  be  lightly  contemned.  It  is  because  to-day  ninety-nine  men 
can  ride  at  a  three-minute  pace,  not  because  one  can  ride  at  2  m.  17  s.  tli.U  I  val- 
ue this  wonderful  animal.     Speed   holds  a  first  place,  but  it  is  not  speed  alone 
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that  is  demanded  in  the  perfect  road  horse.  Endurance  and  style  must  be 
added  to  speed.  These  qualities  have  in  a  great  degree  been  combined.  The 
horse  must  not  or\\y  go  /"as/  but  he  mu«t  go /ar,  and  he  must  /as/.  Let  me  men- 
tion a  few  facts  which  illustrate  this  matter  of  etidurance : 

Trustee,  already  mentioned,  trotted  twenty  miles  within  the  hour,  and  others 
have  done  the  same  feat. 

Lady  Blanche  trotted  when  she  was  twenty-three  years  old  in  2  m.  40  s. 

When  twenty-two  years  old,  Top-gallant  (in  182.9)  trotted  four  four-mile  heats 
against  Whalebone,  and  won.  He  was  more  than  fourteen  years  old  before  he 
became  known  as  a  trotter. 

Dutchman  was  fifteen  years  old  when  he  trotted  at  Baltimore  against  Oneida 
Chief  and  Lady  Suffolk. 

Ripton  was  nineteen  years  old  when  he  trotted  three  heats  in  2  m.  42  s.  each. 

Lantern,  now  nineteen,  can  Vo  as  well  as  he  ever  could — so  it  is  said. 

This  endurance  is  making  a  change  in  the  value  of  horses,  and  in  men's 
minds.  A  horse  that  lasts  till  he  is  twenty  is  worth  probably  ten  times  as  much 
as  if  he  were  spent  at  twelve.  Once  no  man  was  willing  to  buy  a  horse  twelve 
years  old.  Who  would  hesitate  now,  if  he  came  of  good  stock  .-'  Woodruff  states 
that  many  of  our  famous  trotters  reached  their  best  age  when  they  were  eight 
to  ten  years  old,  and  lasted  till  they  were  fifteen  and  sometimes  twenty.  To  in- 
sure these  things  great  size  is  not  needed  or  desired.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
glance  at  this  list  of  some  of  our  most  remarkable  horses  : 

Lady  Blanche,  15  hands  2  1-2  inches.  Gray  Eagle,  15  hands. 

Ajax,  14  hands  3  inches.  Trustee,  15  hands  2  inches. 

Dutchman,  15  hands  3  inches.  Flora  Temple,  14  hands  2  inches. 
Lady  Suffolk,  15  hands  i  inch.  [Four  feet  ten  inches  only.] 

Pony,  14  hands  3  inches.  Highland  Maid,  15  hands  1-2  inch. 

Rifle,  IS  hands.  Black  Hawk,  14  hands. 

Ripton,  15  hands.  Ethan  Allen,  15  hands. 

Duchess,  scant  15  hands.  Whalebone,  15  hands. 

Kemble  Jackson,  ij  hands  3  inches.  Dexter,  15  hands  i  inch. 

Here  we  have  a  list  of  sina//  or  smallish  horses,  wonderful  for  their  power, 
spirit  and  endurance.  The  secret  of  it  all  is,  that  every  ounce  is  in, its  right  place, 
and  where  it  can  be  most  effectively  used  ;  nothing  for  show,  all  for  use. 

How  have  these  valuable  road  horses  been  produced  ?  I  shall  here  only  at 
tempt  to  give  to  the  non-professional  reader  a  brief  but  comprehensive  state 
ment.  Two  breeds  of  road  horses — very  conspicuous — are  known  as  "  Mor- 
gans "  and  "  Hanibletonians  ;  "  the  former  raised. in  Vermont,  the  latter  in  Orange 
County,  New  York.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Morgans  were  most  famous,  and  the 
production  was  large  ;  to-day  the  Hambletonians  are  vastly  in  the  ascendant. 
To  the  Kentucky  trotting  horse  I  should  have  to  devote  an  entire  article. 

What  is  known  of  the  Morgan  horse  (foaled  about  1793),  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  a  cross  between  the  Arabian,  or  thoroughbred  racing  stock,  and 
the  common  or  ordinary  road  horse  of  Massachusetts.  To  this  race  of  horses 
belong  Fanny  Jenks  (who  trotted  one  hundred  miles  in  9  h.  24  m.  30  s),  Black 
Hawk,  Lady  Sutton,  Pizarro,  Ethan  Allen,  Black  Ralph,  Know-Nothing,  Whale- 
bone, Lady  Sherman,  etc.  These  are  among  the  fast  ones  ;  but  besides  these 
there  have  been  thousands  which  rank  as  valuable  road  horses. 

We  come  now  to  the  Hambletonians.  Before  speaking  of  the  sire  of  this 
stock  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  old  imported 
grey  Messenger,  a  thoroughbred  racing  stallion  wh^se  sire  in  England  was 
Mambrino.  Everywhere  this  horse  is  felt.  He  stood  for  some  twenty  seasons 
in  this  country  and  produced  about  a  thousand  colts.     These  colts  carried  his 
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wonderful  constitution  and  trotting  power  through  Hambletonian  into  Vermont ; 
through  Bush  Messenger  into  Maine  ;  through  Abdallah,  Mambrino,  Mambrino 
Chief  and  Mambrino  Paymaster  into  New  York  State  and  Kentucky. 

At  the  town  of  Chester  in  Orange  County,  is  still  to  be  seen  the  remarkable 
stallion  known  as  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian.  He  is  now  nineteen  years  old,  and 
is  the  sire  of  more  fast  and  valuable  horses  than  any  horse  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge of.  He  lives  at  his  ease  in  a  great  box  which  man  might  envy,  and  stands 
on  a  carpet  of  clean  sweet  straw  every  day.  Well  he  may  live  at  his  ease,  for 
he  has  brought  to  his  owner  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  money  of 
the  realm,  and  has  produced  some  twelve  hundred  colts.  He  is  not  a  thorough- 
bred, but  is  near  it ;  and  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Messenger,  both  by  his  sire 
and  dam.     This  horse  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  him. 

In  Mr.  Rysdyk's  stables,  besides  some  most  promising  young  horses,  is  to  be 
seen  Bellfounder,  a  superb  stallion,  15  1-2  hands  high,  rich  brown  bay,  a  fine 
son  of  the  old  horse.  There  are  some  other  very  fine  young  horses,  and  Mr. 
Rysdyk  is  a  believer  in  high  feeding  and  fast  growth.  His  colts  are  not  easily 
surpassed. 

Besides  these  original  stocks  are  the  descendants  of  the  Bashaws,  imported 
Barbary  horses.  From  this  stock  have  come  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay, 
Long  Island  Black  Hawk,  Lantern  and  George  M.  Patchen,  all  famous  horses. 
American  Star,  a  descendant  of  the  Virginia  thoroughbred  Henry,  is  the  sire  of 
a  great  family,  famous  for  its  mares  of  trotting  excellence  ;  probably  no  stock  is 
more  in  demand  at  the  present  time  than  tliis  to  cross  with  stallions  of  greater  bone. 

England  has  produced  or  perfected  the  race-horse,  America  the  road  horse. 
England,  by  great  care,  great  skill,  and  vast  expenditure  of  money,  has  per- 
fected the  race-horse  ;  wonderfully  fine  and  altogether  useless.  America,  by 
great  care,  great  skill,  and  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money,  has  produced 
the  trotter;  altogether  valuable — that  is  the  difference.  .  V 

This  quality — the  swift  trot — has  been,  in  a  sense,  created  by  man,  and  is 
now  transmitted  and  perpetuated.     How? 

By  breeding  from  such  horses  as  showed  such  a  tendency,  and  by  training 
the  progeny  so  as  to  create  increased  speed,  which  increased  speed  has  been 
transmitted  and  intensified.  It  has  now  reached  a  single  mile  in  2  m.  17  1-4  s., 
and  twenty  miles  within  the  hour.     What  more  can  be  done  ?     No  man  can  tell. 

Transmission  of  quality  from  parent  to  child  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  animal 
life.  This  is  exhibited  singularly  in  the  pointer-dog,  who,  originating  with  the 
foxhound,  has,  by  training,  had  that  instinct  for  the  fox  transmuted  to  an  instinct 
for  the  partridge  ;  and  now  conveys  it  to  his  descendants.  There  is  also  no 
lou«-er  a  doubt  that  the  peculiar  contbrmation  which  has  been  induced  in  the 
trotter  by  training  is,  in  some  degree,  transmitted  to  his  or  her  progeny  ;  but  to 
what  extent  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

While  all  claim  that  "blood,"  by  which  is  meant  that  of  the  Barbary  or  race- 
horse, when  combined  with  tlie  bone  and  muscle  of  the  common  mare,  and,  as 
some  hold,  with  the  Canadian  pony,  has  produced  the  great  road  horse,  it  re- 
mains true  that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  have  come  before  the 
world  and  have  swept  the  field,  with  no  pedigrees  at  all.  Of  these,  two  most 
striking  instances  are  Dutchman  and  Flora  Temple.  Of  Dutchman  there  is  no 
cu&ss.  while  of  Flora  Temple  we  know  but  this  :  a  little  rough-coated  mare, 

to  '  *  '" 

afterward  known  as  Flora  Temple,  was  bought  by  a  Mr.  Velie,  of  Dutchess 
County,  from  the  tail  of  a  drover's  wagon,  for  $175,  in  1850;  and  whether  she 
had  blood  in  her  he  knew  not.     But  it  was  afterward  discovered,  so  they  fan- 
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cied,  that  she  was  descended  from  a  Kentucky  horse  known  as  One-Eyed  Hun- 
ter. When  she  was  four  year  old,  she  was  so  wilful  and  unserviceable  that  she 
was  sold  by  her  owner  for  thirteen  dollars.  She  was  afterward  sold  for  $8,000, 
and  would,  at  this  day,  have  brought  twice  or  thrice  that  sum. 

Earlv  training  all  experts  seem  to  deprecate,  but  not  early  handling.  High 
feeding  and  early  training  have  tilled  the  English  racing  stables  with  weedy  colts 
who  come  to  nothing.  A  few  trotters  have  made  fast  time  at  three  years,  but  it 
is  considered  dangerous  for  a  horse,  who  is  meant  to  do  his  best  and  to  last,  to 
urge  him  so  early.  Woodruff,  admitted  to  be  an  authority  upon  this  point, 
strongly  deprecates  earl}^  training,  and  states  that  the  best  horses  have  not  been 
so  trained.     But  early  handling — gentling — is  of  the  first  importance. 

"  What,"  I  asked  of  a  great  and  most  intelligent  grower,  "do  you  consider 
of  most  importance,  next  to  blood  .'"' 

''  Handling,  gentling,  so  that  the  colt  knows  you  as  his  friend.  He  must 
never  be  frightened.  Once  frightened  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  his  best. 
He  must  have  perfect  confidence  in  man." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "you  believe  in  training,  not  in  breaking  ?" 

"  Exactly." 

As  a  matter  of  public  economy,  perfecting  the  horse  is  of  vast  importance. 
There  are  in  this  country  some  seven  millions  of  horses.*  Increase  their  value 
ten  dollars  each,  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  increased  $70,000,000  ;  increase 
it  one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  it  is  $700,000,000. 

As  we  are  now  exporting  trotters  to  Europe,  and  may  increase  the  exporta- 
tion, it  is  well  to  impress  it  upon  our  farmers  that  the  improvement  of  their 
stock  means  the  increase  of  their  purses. 

We  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  the  day  of  cheap,  or,  rather,  low- 
priced  horses  has  ended.  A  good  road  horse  cannot  now  be  sold  for  less  than 
four  hundred  dollars,  and  that  upward.  The  cost  of  a  good  four-year-old  is  not 
less  than  that  amount,  and  may  be  more.  Whoever,  therefore,  buys  a  horse  for 
less  than  this,  may  be  sure  that  he  is  not  getting  a  good  horse.  And  there  is 
better  economy,  too,  in  buying  this  class  of  horses  than  low-priced  ones  ;  they 
are  really  cheaper.  A  horse  that  has  the  blood  and  training  which  will  insure 
him  to  be  good  at  the  age  of  twenty  is  cheap  at  anything  under  one  thousand 
dollars. 

Whoever  values  the  pleasure  of  driving  and  the  security  of  a  sound  horse 
will  not  haggle  much  at  price. 

We  come,  then,  to  some  conclusions : 

First.  By  raising  horses  from  healthy  parents  only,  are  we  sure  of  healthy 
offspring. 

Second.  To  secure  the  best  road  horse,  we  demand  size,  style,  speed,  and 
endurance.  These  can  be  got  only  by  obtaining  colts  from  parents  having  these 
qualities. 

Third.  These  qualities  can  be  secured  in  almost  every  case  now,  and  there 
is  a  probability  that  we  shall,  by-and.-by,  reach  certainty  ;  so,  then,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  raising  a  poor,  "dunghill"  horse. 

Fourth.  Qualities,  good  or  bad,  are  transmitted.  Beauty  is  transmitted  as 
well  as  speed  and  endurance. 

Fifth.  Early  forcing,  either  with  food  or  work,  is  injurious. 

Sixth.  Harsh  treatment  spoils  the  mind  of  the  colt,  produces  nervousness 
and  permanent  injury. 

♦  Census  of  i86o,  6,249,174. 
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Seventh.  Good  stock,  good  air,  good  food,  careful  handling  and  work,  in- 
sure the  production  of  perfect  horses,  which  are  the  easiest  raised,  and,  of  course, 
are  vastly  most  profitable. 

In  the  language  of  the  clergy,  permit  me  to  make  a  personal  application. 

At  this  moment  ten  times  as  much  care  and  thought  and  money,  are  devoted 
to  the  production  of  perfect  horses  or  pigs,  as  to  men  and  women.  By  observ- 
ance of  the  same  care  and  application  of  the  same  rules,  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce a  race  of  men  and  women  which  shall  be  healthy,  spirited,  handsome  and 
enduring.  The  world  is  full  of  weedy,  homely,  suffering  human  beings,  and  who 
is  to  blame  ?  Who  doubts  that  most  of  us  eat,  and  drink,  and  smoke,  and  do  all 
sorts  of  things  that  we  know  to  be  pernicious,  and  that  we  permit  them  in  our 
children  ;  while  we  should  consider  ourselves  as  mad  if  we  allowed  our  colts 
and  pigs  to  do  the  same  kind  of  things.''  A  man  has  as  good  a  claim  to  be 
handsome  as  a  pig,  a  woman  as  a  horse,  certainly. 

Are  we  then  demented?  It  is  a  very  curious  question,  one  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  "  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals." 

Charles  Wyllys  Elliott. 

P.  S.  The  writer  will  be  glad  to  receive  further  facts  and  light  upon  this  in- 
teresting matter. 


THE  TFXEGRAM. 


DEAD  !  did  you  say?  he  !  dead  in  his  prime  ! 
Son  of  my  mother  !  my  brother  !  my  friend  I 
While  the  horologe  points  to  the  noon  of  his  time, 
Has  his  sun  set  in  darkness  ?  is  all  at  an  end  .'' 
("  By  a  suddi'/i  accident,^'') 

Dead !  it  is  not,  it  cannot,  it  must  not  be  true  ! 

Let  me  read  the  dire  words  for  myself,  if  I  can  ; 
Relentless,  hard,  cold  they  rise  on  my  view — 

They  blind  me  !  how  di-'.  you  say  that  they  ran  ? 
("  He  "ivas  mortally  injured,'''') 

Dead  !  around  me  I  hear  the  singing  of  birds 

And  the  breath  of  June  roses  comes  in  at  tlic  pane ; 

Nothing — nothing  is  changed  by  those  terrible  words ; 
They  cannot  be  true  !  let  me  see  them  again  ! 
("  And  died  yesterday:') 

Dead  !  a  letter  but  yesterday  told  of  his  love  ! 

Another  to-morrow  the  tale  will  repeat  ; 
Outstripped  by  this  thunderbolt  flung  from  above, 

Scathing  my  heart,  as  it  falls  at  my  feet ! 
("  Funeral  to-niorrmvy) 

Oh  !  terril)lc  Telegraph  !  subtle  and  still  ! 

Darting  thy  lightnings  with  pitiless  haste  ! 
No  kind  warning  thunder — no  storm-boding  thrill — 
But  one  fierce  deadly  flash,  and  the  heart  lieth  waste  ! 
("  Iiifonn  his  Jriends") 

Sarah  E.  Hi  nsh  vw. 


•     » 
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GOU  NO  D.* 

GOUNOD,  in  consequence  of  the  great  popularity  of  his  principal  opera- 
"  Faust,"  has  unquestionably  become  one  of  the  most  honored  and  fa- 
mous names  in  the  musical  world.  The  German,  French  and  Italian  stage — the 
latter,  with  all  its  offshoots,  from'  London  and  St.  Petersburg  to  Madrid,  Rio 
Janeiro  and  New  York — have  produced  his  "  Faust"  with  great  and  continued 
success.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  since  the  production  of  the  "  Huguenots  " 
by  Meyerbeer,  twenty-five  years  ago,  no  great  opera  has  achieved  so  brilliant  a 
renown  as  "  Faust,"  and  that  it  is,  as  yet,  not  only  unrivalled  but  unequalled.  It 
mav,  therefore,  safely  be  assumed  that  a  brief  sketch  of  Gounod's  life,  of  his 
character,  and  of  his  works,  some  of  which  are  unfortunately  too  little  known 
outside  of  France,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  musical  public. 

I  first  made  Gounod's  acquaintance  during  the  past  summer,  in  Paris,  where 
he  lives  in  a  pleasant  hotel  in  the  quiet  Rue  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  His  recep- 
tion rooms  are  in  the  enlresol,  while  the  apartments  occupied  by  his  family  are 
on  the  premier  etage.  In  personal  appearance  Gounod  is  not  unlike  a  German, 
being  of  middle  height,  strongly  built,  with  blonde  hair  and  beard  ;  his  black, 
flashing  eye,  however,  is  altogether  French.  The  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance is  singularly  open  and  intelligent,  and  his  whole  air  and  bearing  have  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  make  a  most  agreeable  impression 
upon  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  him.  His  fifty  years  are  not  at  all 
apparent.  Gounod  does  not  belong  to  the  silent,  dreamy  order  of  composers 
like  Schumann,  but  the  vivacious  and  sympathetic,  out  of  whose  wide  and  va- 
ried culture  and  ready  flow  of  conversation,  the  desire  to  speak  of  their  toils 
and  struggles  naturally  springs.  In  this  he  reminded  me  somewhat  ot  our  Rich- 
ard Wagner.  With  all  his  vivacity  of  temperament,  however,  Gounod  is  a  thor- 
oughly earnest  man,  somewhat  inclined  to  enthusiasm,  taking  the  very  highest 
view  of  art,  and  serving  it  with  a  religious  fidelity  and  jealousy. 

He  had  just  returned  from  one  of  the  last  rehearsals  of  his  "Romeo,"  and 
beean — havinsr  been  rendered  somewhat  more  animated  and  talkative  than  usual 
by  the  excitement — to  complain  of  the  various  hindrances  which  stage  traditions 
and  customs  put  in  the  way  of  the  best  intentions  of  composers.  The  director 
of  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  it  seems,  was  anxious  to  omit  an  entire  chorus  in 
"  Romeo,"  as  making  the  act  in  which  it  occurred  too  long,  and  the  prima  donna 
encouraged  him  in  this  by  her  own  dislike  to  sing  in  it.  While  relating  the  his- 
tory of  this  difficulty,  Gounod  suddenl)'  sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  played  and 
sang  the  air  in  question,  with  an  agreeable  tenor  voice  and  a  good  deal  of  dra- 
matic expression.  It  was  the  marriage  song  in  the  third  act  {O  Juliette,  sois 
heurettse\  a  noble,  smoothly  flowing  choral,  and  a  real  ornament  to  the  score. 
"  Self-denial,"  said  Gounod,  "is  the  highest  virtue  of  a  singer,  as  it  is  the  high- 
est duty  of  a  composer.  I  honor  no  artist  who  does  not  identify  himself  with 
his  art,  and  who,  instead  of  absorbing  himself  utterly  in  his  work,  has  his  own 
personality  ever  in  view.  If  a  singer  executes  a  piece  of  music  otherwise  than 
as  the  composer  has  written  it,  is  this  anything  but  a  defamation  and  a  slander .'' 

*  Adapted  from  the  German. 
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la  private  life  we  have  some  means  of  redress  for  slander,  but  in  art  none.  A 
composer  has  no  appeal — is  often  blamed,  indeed,  if  a  singer  sings  an  aria  with 
indifference  or  a  want  of  sympathy.  To  be  true,  and  to  deny  one's  self,"  he 
continued,  with  increasing  warmth,  "is  the  first  and  highest  law  of  the  dramatic 
composer.  Woe  to  him  who  does  not  find  his  best  reward  in  his  own  labor  ! 
The  music  of  '  Romeo  and  Juliette  '  has  for  years  past  filled  my  whole  soul, 
day  and  night,  with  mingled  joy  and  pain  ;  I  owe  to  it  the  happiest  hours  of  my 
life,  and  in  the  labor  I  have  expended  upon  it  I  have  already  had  my  reward. 
What  follows  upon  the  completion  of  an  opera — the  rehearsals,  the  representa- 
tion, the  subsequent  success — is  nothing  but  vexation  and  disappointment.  If 
God  were  to  give  me  the  power  to  create  a  masterpiece  as  perfect  and  as  im- 
mortal as  Shakespeare's,  with  the  condition  that  no  human  being  should  ever 
know  or  suspect  the  composer's  name,  I  should  be  a  thousand  times  happier 
than  I  now  am  in  the  possession  of  the  greatest  success  that  ever  crowned  the 
works  which  I  know  to  be  but  faulty  and  imperfect."  Such  and  many  similar 
remarks  fell  from  Gounod  in  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm,  and  enabled  me  to  rec- 
ognize again  in  him  the  young  enthusiast,  who,  as  a  boy,  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  service  of  the  church,  took  the  first  vows,  and  only  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago  still  went  about  in  his  abba's  habit.  He  was  dispensed  from  his  vows, 
however,  some  years  since,  and  is  now  a  happy  husband  and  father.  His  wife 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Professor  Zimmermann,  pianist  and  professor  at  the 
Conservatory,  who  was  also  of  German  descent. 

Charles  Frangois  Gounod  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  June,  1S18.  Fie 
studied  counterpoint  in  the  Conservatory  there  with  Halevy,  and  took  lessons  in 
execution  of  Lesueur  and  Ferdinand  Paes.  In  the  year  1839,  he  won  the  first 
premium  for  composition  given  at  the  Conservatory,  and  immediately  repaired 
to  Rome,  where,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  '■'■  grand  prix  de 
Rome^''  he  remained  for  several  years  as  stipendiary  of  the  Government.  Du- 
ring his  residence  in  Rome  he  confined  his  studies  almost  entirely  to  sacred 
music.  In  the  year  1843,  he  spent  some  months  in  Vienna,  and  while  there  pro- 
duced a  vocal  mass  and  a  requiem.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  Gounod  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  music  in  the  Church  of  the  Missions  Etrangeres,  and 
showed  a  marked  leaning  toward  a  religious  life.  Until  the  year  1851,  a  pro- 
found silence  as  to  Gounod  and  his  works  reigned  in  the  musical  world,  the  only 
allusions  to  him  being  contained  in  a  few  musical  journals  which  published  an 
announcement  that  he  had  taken  holy  orders.  There  appeared,  however,  a  mu- 
sical sketch  in  the  London  "Athenaeum"  (written  by  M.  Louis  Viardot,  the  hus- 
band of  the  famous  prima  donna),  praising  some  of  Gounod's  compositions, 
which  had  been  produced  in  London,  with  unusual  warmth,  and  prophesying  for 
him  a  brilliant  future.  The  article  made  a  sensation  in  Paris,  where,  a  few 
months  later  (on  the  i6th  of  April,  1851.)  Gounod's  first  opera,  "Sappho,"  was 
represented.  Although  a  fine  and  original  talent  was  universally  recognized  in 
this  opera  (the  principal  role  of  which  was  sung  by  Madam  Viardot  Garcia),  it 
had  only  a  limited  and  brief  success.  People  found  fault  with  the  length  of  the 
recitative,  the  attempt  at  novelty  in  the  musical  forms,  and  the  ignorance  of 
stage  effect.  Half  of  the  failure  of  this  opera,  however,  was  unanimously  at- 
tributed to  the  libretto,  which  was  the  work  of  Emilc  Augier. 

Gounod's  "  Sappho,"  interesting  in  itself,  acquires  a  yet  higher  interest  wiien 
compared  with  the  "Saftb"  of  Pacini,  that  once  famous,  and,  in  most  Italian 
theatres,  still  favorite  opera.  In  unity  of  conception,  as  well  as  in  the  broad  and 
clear  movement  of  its  second  finale,  the   Italian   "  SalTo "   is  superior  to  the 
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French,  quite  apart  from  the  mere  conventional  advantage  which  the  clearly  es- 
tablished traditional  technique  of  the  Italian  opera  style  has,  as  compared  with 
the  more  subjective  and  experimental  style  of  the  young  Frenchman.  But  how 
far  superior  is  Gounod's  opera  to  Pacini's,  in  soul  and  in  delicacy  of  conception  ! 
How  much  more  tenderly  imagined  and  finely  expressed  is  everything  in  his 
"Sappho!"  The  ditference  between  the  French  libretto  and  the  Italian  is 
worthy  of  note,  though  not  entirely  to  be  praised.  While  the  Italian  poet  Cam- 
merano  confines  himself  to  the  old  simple  story  of  love  and  jealousy,  Emile 
Augier  (Gounod's  poet),  unites  with  this  the  history  of  a  political  intrigue.  The 
Italian  poet  makes  beauty  victorious,  and  marries  Phaon  to  Glycere  ;  the  French 
poet  gives  the  victory  to  genius  and  to  renown  ;  for  Sappho's  sake  Phaon  puts 
aside  his  love  for  Glycere  as  a  delusion  and  a  dream.  The  last  scene,  where 
Sappho  dies,  is  of  great  poetical  beauty  in  Gounod's  opera.  The  profound  yet 
gentle  earnestness  which  breathes  through  it  is  infinitely  finer  than  the  trivial 
bravura  in  which  Pacini's  Saflfo  coquettes  with  death. 

The  next  composition  in  which  Gounod  appeared  before  the  public,  was  the 
chorus  of  "  Ulysse,"  a  tiresome  tragedy  by  Ponsard,  which  was  given  in  1852, 
in  the  Theatre  Frangaise.  In  this  chorus  the  composer  endeavored,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  preserve  the  antique  character  of  the  music,  and,  by  this  means,  has 
secured  individuality  of  conception  and  great  and  original  beauty.  Unfortunately, 
the  tragedy  itself  lacked  the  element  of  immortality,  and,  therefore,  has  dragged 
the  music  with  it  into  oblivion.  The  chorus  of  "  Ulysse,"  however,  has  occa- 
sionally been  given  in  concerts  in  Paris,  and  by  many  of  the  composer's  friends 
is  considered  to  be  his  most  solid  composition. 

In  1854,  Gounod  produced  a  long,  five  act  opera,  entitled  "La  Nonne  Sang- 
lante,"  which  speedily  vanished  from  the  stage,  I  cannot  speak  of  this  opera 
from  personal  observation  ;  indeed,  its  frightful  title  always  prejudiced  me  against 
it.  Fetis  praises  a  duo  in  the  first  act,  almost  the  whole  of  the  second  act,  and  an 
aria  and  a  duet  in  the  third  act,  as  compositions  of  remarkable  beauty.  The 
strides  which  the  composer  had  made  in  tlie  management  of  musical  forinulas 
and  in  technique  generally,  he  declares  to  be  undeniable,  but  adds  that,  from  the 
middle  of  the  third  act,  his  creative  power  grows  gradually  weaker.  The  libretto 
was  again  the  cause,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  failure  of  the  "  Bleeding  Nun."' 
Gounod  took  the  material  for  his  next  opera  from  Moliere's  comedy  of  "  Le  M6- 
decin  malgre  lui,"  which,  although  it  is,  in  its  broad  humor,  especially  opposed 
to  musical  treatment,  is,  nevertheless,  congenial  to  Gounod's  peculiar  talent. 
This  opera  has  very  little  comic  power,  but  some  very  charming  movements.  It 
was  given  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1858,  in  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  and  in  the 
past  summer  was  reproduced  with  great  success. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1859,  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  Gounod's  artist 
life,  "  Faust"  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  in  Paris.  The 
high  rank  which  this  opera  at  once  took  in  Paris,  and  still  maintains,  soon  ex- 
tended its  fame  throughout  the  whole  musical  world  of  Europe.  Darmstadt  was 
the  first  German  city  which  ventured  to  produce  the  novelty.  The  experiment 
succeeded  admirably  ;  but  as  one  German  theatre  after  another  showed  signs  of 
following  the  example  given  at  Darmstadt  so  much  the  more  vehemently  did  a 
passionate  Teutonic  opposition  elevate  itself  against  it.  The  new  opera  was 
positively  pronounced  to  be  a  libellous  parody  of  Goethe's  "  Faust."  the  per- 
formance of  which  on  the  German  stage  merited  punishment,  as  a  kind  of  musi- 
cal high  treason.  But  the  German  people  did  not  sustain  their  critics  ;  greatly 
to  their  disgust,  they  listened  to  "  Faust "  with  delight. 
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If  Germans  wish  to  suppress  Gounod's  operas,  they  must  remember  that 
they  can  only  do  it  by  themselves  composing  better  operas.  Unrivalled,  we  may 
almost  say  unequalled  in  symphonies,  in  chamber  and  in  piano  music,  the  Ger- 
mans have  for  a  long  time  shared  the  fate  of  the  Italians  in  regard  to  operas, 
and,  like  them,  suffer  from  a  famine  which  we  can  only  hope  will  not  last  long. 

After  the  great  success  of  "  Faust,"  fortune  again  turned  her  back  upon  Gou- 
nod. None  of  the  operas  which  he  produced  between  "  Faust "  and  "  Romeo  " 
had  any  run  in  Paris  or  any  success  abroad.  The  first  of  these  was  an  opera 
in  three  acts,  "Philemon  and  Baucis,"  which  appeared  in  the  year  i860,  in  the 
Theatre  I.yrique.  Various  graceful  details  were  admired  in  this  ;  but  the  music 
was  built  upon  sand,  upon  a  story  without  dramatic  life  and  interest,  and  the  ex- 
cellent old  couple  speedily  vanished  from  the  stage.  Then  followed  a  greater 
production,  this  time  not  for  the  modest  Theatre  Lyrique,  but  for  the  Grand- 
Opera — the  "  Queen  of  Sheba."  The  first  representation  of  this  opera  was  given 
in  Paris,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1862,  and  later,  in  Darmstadt  also,  under  the 
personal  direction  of  the  composer.  Unfortunately,  we  are  again  obliged  to  find 
fault  with  the  libretto,  by  (MM.  Carre  and  Barbier).  The  authors  have  depended 
too  much  upon  splendor  of  decoration  and  unheard-of  scenic  effects,  and  have 
given  too  little  attention  to  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  story. 

Gounod's  next  opera  "  Mireille  "  succeeded  better,  though  it  was  far  from 
meeting  with  as  brilliant  a  reception  as  "Faust."  This  opera  was  given  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1864,  and  had  a  tolera- 
bly long  run. 

Gounod's  next  and  latest  opera,  "  Romeo  and  Juliette,"  is  by  far  the  best 
and  most  successful  that  he  has  produced  since  "  Faust."  "  Romeo  and  Juliette  " 
was  given  for  the  first  time  in  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1867," 
and  very  soon  after  in  London,  Milan,  and  Vienna  ;  and  subsequently  made  the 
round  of  all  the  German  theatres.  The  great  interest  with  which  this  opera  was 
expected  in  all  quarters,  and  the  success  which  it  has  achieved,  Avill  justify  us  in 
a  somewhat  lengthy  disquisition  upon  its  merits  and  demerits. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  composer  of  the  "  Liebes  Duet"  in  "  Faust," 
should  have  been  strongly  tempted  by  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "  Romeo  and 
Juliette,"  which  was  "  written  by  love  itself."  Gounod  does  not  need  to  plead 
for  the  musical  adaptability  of  this  drama.  The  history  of  music  does  that  for 
him,  for  we  find  half  a  dozen  "  Romeo  "  operas  mentioned  in  it.  The  first  of 
these,  Benda's  opera  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliette,"  in  three  acts,  was  a  favorite  with 
the  Germans  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  was  ranked  by  Forkel  high  above 
Gluck's  operas.  Then  there  is  another  ""Romeo,"  composed  by  Zingarelli,  in 
1796,  another  by  Vaccai,  in  1826,  and  a  fourth  by  Bellini,  in  1830.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  operas  rests  entirely  upon  two  or  three  sweet  melodies  ;  and  their 
success,  upon  the  skill  of  the  most  famous  Italian  singers.  Shakespeare's  trage- 
dy was  simply  a  framework,  upon  which  these  composers  hung  their  arias,  trills, 
and  difficult  passages  ;  and  in  thinking  of  them  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Zin- 
garelli, Vaccai  and  Bellini  wrote  the  ro/c  of  Romeo  for  a  soprano  voice.  No  one 
will  deny  that  Gounod's  conception  is  far  higher  and  more  profoundly  earnest. 
Naturally  enough,  he  is  accused  in  Germany  of  a  poetical  crimen  lascz  tiuxjcs- 
tatls,  and  of  a  profanation  of  Shakespeare's  works,  as  before  of  Goethe's.  In 
ail  ages  the  dramas  of  great  poets,  however,  have  been  universally  recognized  as 
fit  material  for  composers,  and  we  can  only  with  justice  use  the  term  protana- 
tion,  when  we  see  classical  tragedies  as  thoughtlessly  and  frivolously  treated  as 
Schiller's  have  been  by  Verdi.     It  is  trivial  music  only  which  profanes.     Nor 
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do  I  know  of  a  single  instance  in  which  eitlier  a  good  or  bad  opera  has  dis- 
gusted readers  with  its  chissical  original,  or  driven  it  from  tlie  stage.  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  desired  that  librettoists  should  be  possessed  of  finer  poetic  fancy 
and  some  creative  power;  but  in  this  regard  we  must,  it  appears,  content  our- 
selves with  some  literary  skill  and  a  certain  amount  of  facility.  Of  all  Gounod's 
operas,  the  two  which  have  been  founded  upon  classical  models  have  had  the 
greatest  success.  The  others,  for  which  original  librettos  have  been  composed, 
have  fallen  into  oblivion,  in  a  great  degree  on  account  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
librettos.  We  must  at  least  praise  MM.  Barbier  and  Carrd  for  skill  and  con- 
siderable literary  ability  in  the  arrangement  of  "  Romeo."  They  follow  the 
original  as  closely  as  possible.  The  only  exceptions  worthy  of  note  are  in  the 
case  of  the  Page  and  the  celebration  of  Juliette's  wedding  with  Paris  in  the 
fourth  act.  The  finale,  too,  is  different;  Gounod's  Juliette  finds  Romeo  still 
living  when  she  awakes,  while  in  the  original,  as  is  well  known,  he  lies  dead 
beside  her  bier.  The  poet  secures  by  this  ending  a  deep  and  tender  impression, 
but  in  the  opera  this  could  not  be.  Without  a  final  duet  between  Romeo  and 
Juliette  no  opera  of  this  kind  can  exist.  What  a  well-spring  of  musical  sugges- 
tiveness  exists  in  the  Shakespearian  drama  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Shakes- 
peare's Romeo  and  Juliette  is,  in  itself,  a  mighty  duet.  In  the  opera,  which 
necessarily  develops  the  lyrical  element  still  more,  all  the  light  falls  upon  the 
two  lovers,  and  leaves  the  other  personages  in  deep  shadow. 

"  Romeo  "  had  a  long  run  in  Vienna,  and  is  still  played  with  great  success, 
although  it  is  evident  that  the  public  is  by  no  means  so  powerfully  moved  by 
this  music  as  by  Gounod's  '"  Faust."  Had  "  Romeo  "  as  etfective  contrasts  to 
the  tender  scenes  as  many  powerful  and  passionate  ones,  the  arrangement  of 
the  opera  would  be  beyond  question.  The  single  scene  of  this  kind,  where  both 
anger  and  the  wildest  passion  use  the  entire  power  of  both  chorus  and  orches- 
tra, is  the  duet  scene  in  the  third  act.  The  tempest,  however,  lasts  too  short  a 
time  to  succeed  in  cooling  the  heavy  atmosphere.  The  ball  in  the  first,  and  the 
wedding  in  the  fourth  act,  are  not  made  of  sufficient  importance  ;  but  everything 
is  exhausted  upon  these  two  scenes,  which,  in  Gounod's  score,  called  for  a 
greater  display  of  richness  and  energy  of  material.  Finally,  there  are  so  many 
and  so  frequently  recurring  slow  movements  in  the  opera,  a  vigorous  handling 
of  the  orchestra  is  so  rare,  that  the  voice  of  the  auditor  must  necessarily  declare 
itselt  against  the  lengthy  conclusion  of  the  opera.  "  Romeo  "  succeeds  rather 
through  a  few  isolated  and  beautiful  movements  than  through  the  efi'ect  of  the 
whole.  Delicate  and  original  thoughts  and  fine  traits  of  character  are  to  be 
met  with  in  abundance,  but,  as  a  whole,  "  Romeo  and  Juliette  "  is  wearisome. 

The  next  opera  which  we  are  to  expect  from  Gounod,  and  upon  which  he  is 
already  at  work,  is  "  Francesca  di  Rimini,"  the  libretto  of  which  has  been  ar- 
ranged by  J.  Barbier  and  M.  Carrd,  from  Dante's  "  Divina  Comedia."  This 
opera  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years,  in  the  Grand  Opera  at 
Paris.  The  first  foreign  representation  will  be  given  in  the  Royal  Opera  House 
in  Vienna,  and  Fraiilein  Ehnn  has  been  assigned  the  r'ole  of  Francesca." 
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OU  are  seeing  all  your  best  days,"  said  my  fiither,  by  way  of  consoling 
me  for  a  childish  grief  which  I  verily  thought  would  last  forever  ;  and 

he  went  on  to  show  that  childhood  was  a  sort  of  paradisiacal  state,  and  that  all 

misery  came  with  the  responsibilities  of  mature  life. 
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I  did  not  believe  him  then,  nor  do  I  now.  In  my  own  case,  I  can  truly  say 
that  most  of  the  keen  anguish  of  my  life  I  can  refer  back  to  my  childhood  days. 

Those  who  think  that  children  are  happier  than  grown-up  people,  reason 
falsely.  They  consider  that  the  causes  which  make  a  child  unhappy,  would  be 
inadequate  to  produce  any  such  effect  in  a  man.  True  ;  but  we  should  judge 
causes  by  their  eflfects.  The  princess  in  the  story  who  was  made  all  black  and 
blue  by  sleeping  on  a  crumpled  rose  leaf,  was  none  the  less  black  and  blue  thaa 
if  she  had  slept  on  a  bed  of  oyster  shells  ;  and  those  who 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain 

are  none  the  less  dead  than  if  hit  in  the  head  by  a  cannon  ball. 

Children  often  suffer  the  most  poignant  grief  from  injustice  ;  and  often  the 
suffering  is  increased  by  the  utter  helplessness  of  their  case — the  absence  of  any 
court  of  appeals.  With  some  children  the  sense  of  justice  is  developed  very 
early  ;  and  where  the  sensibilities  are  also  great,  circumstances  may  be  such 
that  the  child  is  the  most  unhappy,  most  wronged  individual  in  the  kingdom. 

I  think  it  may  be  shown  that,  until  the  advent  of  something  better,  there 
ought  to  be  organized,  in  every  community,  societies  for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren. Are  not  children  of  vastly  greater  importance  than  cats,  or  dogs,  or  rab- 
bits ?  and  yet  who  interferes  between  the  child  and  its  brutalized  parent  or 
guardian.  For  six  months  past  I  have  heard,  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  the 
most  heartrending  cries  in  the  next  house — a  boy's  voice  imploring  mercy  of  his 
father!  How  often  have  I  heard  him  shriek,  "don't,  don't,  father,  you'll  kill 
me  !  "  It  is  now  some  weeks  since  I  have  heard  any  outcries,  so  I  suppose  the 
boy  is  killed.  If  I  were  hopeful  1  should  perhaps  say  that  my  protests  have 
made  the  man  ashamed  of  himself,  and  that  he  has  taken  more  reasonable 
means  to  improve  his  child.  My  protests  were  furious  hammer  strokes  on  the 
wall. 

Anger  is  a  kind  of  madness.  Now  we  do  not  allow  people  to  expend  their 
anger  upon  the  persons  of  other  people,  or,  indeed,  upon  their  horses  or  dogs  ; 
yet  everybody  knows  that  parents  frequently  expend  their  anger  in  blows  upon 
their  children.  Ought  society  to  allow  it  ?  Ought  we  to  witness,  without  a  pro- 
test, such  things  as  I  have  described'? 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  for  children.  Society  is  not 
made  for  them,  but  -for  grown-up  people.  In  its  organization  children's  wants 
are  not  consulted  ;  and  hence  they  grow  up  as  they  can,  not  one  hundredth  part 
receiving  a  tithe  of  the  discipline  and  freedom  necessary  for  perfect  mental  and 
physical  development. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  place  for  them.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  go  and  hunt 
through  the  city  for  houses  or  apartments.  If  you  confess  that  you  have  chil- 
dren, the  more  respectable  proprietors  will  not  consider  your  credentials  for  a 
moment.  A  friend  of  mine,  last  spring,  searched  all  over  the  city  for  rooms, 
but  was  everywhere  refused,  because  she  had  two  children.  At  last,  after  many 
weary  fruitless  days,  she  found  just  the  thing  she  wanted,  water,  bath-room,  gas, 
and  the  rent  within  her  means.  She  waited  in  breathless  fear,  lest  the  proprie- 
tor should  ask  the  fatal  question,  "  Have  you  any  children  .''  "  She  had  nearly 
escaped  it.  She  decided  to  take  the  rooms  ;  but  at  last  it  came  with  the  well- 
known  significant  accent,  and,  for  a  moment  she  was  exasperated  beyond  con- 
trol, and  savagely  replied,  "  Yes,  I  have  two  ;  but  I  am  going  right  home  to  kill 
them  both.  I  can  then  come  in,  I  suppose."  I  forget  what  she  told  me  was  the 
answer,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  very  polite  "  Certainly  madam.  I  shall  be  most 
happy." 
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In  some  parts  of  this  country,  for  example,  the  child's  wrongs  commence 
with  its  entrance  into  the  world,  when  it  is  immediately  scrubbed  with  Castile 
soap-suds  and  then  mummied  up  so  tight  that  it  can  scarcely  breathe,  and 
made  to  swallow  physic  before  touching  its  mother's  milk.  I  speak  advisedly. 
I  have  known  such  cases,  the  mother  uttering  no  protest.  From  this,  and  many 
other  things  which  I  have  observed,  I  conclude  that  the  generation  of  children 
in  no  way  capacitates  parents  for  rearing  them.  The  requisite  knowledge  for  this 
does  not  come  with  paternity  or  maternity,  but  through  a  physiological  s;*.idy  of 
the  child's  nature  ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  either  can  be  a  substitute  for 
this. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  difficulties  children  have  to  overcome,  I  wonder  not 
that  they  develop  into  such  monstrous  caricatures  of  humanity,  but  that  tliey 
develop  at  all. 

I  remember  once  seeing,  on  the  top  of  a  rock  in  the  Central  Park,  a  minia- 
ture oak  tree,  about  eighteen  inches  high.  I  went  regularly  to  see  it  every  time 
I  entered  the  Park,  each  time  expecting  to  find  it  scorched  up  by  the  sun.  It 
was  quite  perfect  in  its  proportions,  and  stretched  out  its  tiny  branches  as 
proudly  as  if  it  thought  itself  a  monarch  of  the  forest.  How  it  lived  was  a  mys- 
tery ;  for  there  seemed  scarcely  a  spoonful  of  soil  to  hold  and  nourish  it.  One 
day,  in  the  second  year  of  my  observations,  my  fears  were  realized  ;  for,  on 
mounting  the  rock  as  usual,  I  found  the  ill-conditioned  plant  all  withered  up  and 
dead.  What  a  perfect  parallel,  I  said  to  myself,  is  there  between  the  fate  of  this 
little  tree  and  that  of  myriads  of  human  beings  who  perish  early  for  want  of 
proper  nourishment  for  mind  and  body.  How  many,  like  it,  are  frail  in  form  ;  yet, 
with  a  fictitious  harmony  in  their  dwarfish  proportions,  stand  out  boldly,  as  if  to 
defy  time  and  false  conditions  ;  but  the  trials  and  disappointments  that  strong 
natures  bear  prove  too  much  for  these  miniature  men  and  women.  They  lose 
all  their  comeliness  at  twenty  and  become  superannuated  a  few  years  later. 

Children  born  in  the  city  require  more  training  than  those  born  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  they  seldom  receive  it.  Hence,  the  children  of  the  poor  in  cities  are  of- 
ten squalid  and  sickly,  while  the  same  class  of  children  in  the  country  are  more 
plump  and  hardy.  Training  in  cities,  of  course,  will  do  more  than  nature  alone, 
in  the  country  ;  but  every  child  should  have,  first  of  all,  good  muscular  disci- 
pline. It  will,  some  day,  come  to  be  seen  that  a  school  without  a  gymnasium 
attached,  especially  in  the  city,  will  be  passed  over  by  those  looking  after  schools 
for  their  boys  and  girls,  as  house-hunters  now  abandon  the  idea  of  a  house  which 
has  not  "  the  modern  conveniences." 

For  the  great  mass  of  the  children  in  the  city  there  is  no  proper  exercise. 
How  many  things  are  children  forbidden  to  do  out  of  respect  to  their  clothes  .-' 
Of  course,  to  get  out  of  the  house  where  there  is  no  freedom  ;  to  get  away  from 
the  everlasting  injunctions  to  be  careful  of  making  a  noise  ;  to  not  kick  out  the 
carpets,  rub  the  furniture,  etc.,  etc. — to  get  away  from  this  to  the  comparative 
freedom  of  the  street — Willie  and  Minnie  will  promise  anything,  even  to  avoid 
sliding  down  the  plank  which  some  enterprising  boy  has  taken  off  the  pile  over 
the  way,  and  placed  at  the  proper  angle  for  this  seductive  exercise.  Willie  and 
Minnie  promise  in  good  faith  ;  but,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  they  come  home  with 
torn  shoes,  dresses,  and  trowsers.  They  are  questioned  ;  they  resort  to  false- 
hood to  avoid  the  shame  of  breaking  their  promises.  They  are  detected,  and,  by 
all  short-sighted,  exemplary  guardians,  punished,  and  perhaps  sent  supperless  to 
bed.  The  effect  upon  the  child  is  sad  indeed.  Out  of  the  very  desire  to  be  honor- 
able and  true  he  becomes  mean  and  fiilse.     He  has  lied,  by  accident,  to  protect 
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his  Ivjiior  ;  henceforth  he  will  lie,  with  design,  to  avoid  detection  and  punish- 
ment. 

Children  are  often  cruelly  wronged,  even  by  those  who  love  them.  I  will 
illustrate  this  by  an  anecdote  told  me  once  by  my  friend  Leland,  one  of  the  best 
men  I  ever  knew.  He  was  at  a  boarding-school,  where  his  good  conduct  made 
him  a  favorite  with  his  teacher.  He  slept,  of  course,  in  a  dormitory  with  several 
other  boys,  and  there  was,  every  night,  a  great  temptation  to  disobey  orders  by 
playing  after  the  lamps  were  carried  out.  The  favorite  amusement  was  throwing 
slippers  ;  and  one  night  there  was  an  unusually  smart  fire  of  these  missiles  kept 
up  after  prayers  had  been  said,  and  the  boys  were  supposed  to  be  soundly  sleeping. 
The  fun  ended  disastrously,  for  an  ill-fated  slipper  was  shot  straight  througli  the 
window-pane  into  the  street.  Dire  event !  The  next  morning  a  final  council 
was  held,  in  which  Leland  took  active  part ;  and  it  was  decided  to  go  immediately - 
before  the  master  and  frankly  confess  the  fault.  The  malefactors,  by  chance,  met 
the  master  on  the  stairs,  and  then  and  there  told  the  tale  and  begged  extenuation 
for  the  misconduct.  Leland  noticed  that  all  of  his  companions  looked  hypocriti- 
cally contrite,  with  eyes  dismally  cast  down  ;  accordingly,  he  put  on  a  natural 
face,  and  greeted  the  master  with  his  usual  smile.  The  latter  surveyed  the 
group  silently  a  few  minutes  after  hearing  the  story. 

"  I  will  excuse  you  all,"  he  said,  "except  Leland.  He  laughed  when  he  met 
me,  and  did  not  look  at  all  sorry.     I  shall  write  home  to  his  parents  at  once." 

"  Of  course,"  said  my  friend,  telling  me  the  story  years  after,  "  I  could  not  tell 
him  that  the  other  boys  were  little  hypocrites  all  ;  that  we  had  all  laughed  and 
joked  over  the  accident,  and  didn't  care  a  fig,  except  for  the  effect  it  might  pro- 
duce ;  that  if  there  was  one  who  repented  the  disobedience  more  than  he  feared 
the  consequence  it  was  myself,  for  I  really  liked  my  teacher  and  the  school.'' 

Well,  for  a  whole  month,  poor  little  upright,  conscientious  Leland  was  kept 
in  terrorem  by  this  threat  of  writing  home.  During  the  time  he  suffered  cruelly. 
He  felt  his  best  feelings  outraged,  and  there  was  no  redress.  The  wrong  had  to 
be  borne,  and  there  seemed  literally  no  end  to  it  ;  for,  though  the  threat  was 
never  carried  into  execution,  Leland's  confidence  in  the  penetration  of  his  teach- 
er was  gone,  and  he  lost  heart  for  the  rest  of  term. 

The  season  of  childhood  is  one  capable  of  great  enjoyment  and  great  suffer- 
ing. It  is  the  season  of  deep  and  lasting  impressions.  The  child  brain  is  a 
freshly-waxed  tablet,  only  half  written  over  ;  hence,  impressions  are  clear  and 
the  memory  good.  In  mature  life,  the  brain  is  like  a  palimpsest,  where  there  is 
a  confused  mass  of  old  and  new  impressions,  with  scarcely  a  fresh  place  to  write 
upon,  and  the  memory  is  poor,  except  for  abstractions  and  generalizations.  Tlie 
importance  of  proper  early  education  cannot  be  overestimated.  How  often 
whole  years  of  the  best  part  of  life  are  spent  in  obliterating  what  some  shallow- 
seeing  teacher  has  impressed.  Timotheus,  the  rhetorician,  would  always  iiave 
a  double  fee  from  those  pupils  who  had  been  taught  by  others  ;  for,  he  said,  in 
such  cases,  he  had  not  only  to  put  in,  but  also  to  take  out. 

I  believe  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  children  l)orn  of  pious  parents  are  so 
haunted  through  life  by  early-inculcated  visions  of  hell  that  they  cannot  contem- 
plate death  philosophically  ;  and  how  often  the  early  expounding  of  the  Bible 
lias  hampered  the  student  in  his  studies  of  geology  and  cosmogony  ! 

From  my  consideration  of  the  subject  of  childhood's  trials,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve— 

First,  That  parents,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  necessarily  the  best  guardians 
of  their  children. 
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Second,  That  home  is  not  a  paradise  for  children  ;  and  that  they  are  very  apt 
to  be  glad  to  get  away  from  it. 

Third,  That  children's  rights  are  but  partially  understood,  and  that  they  are 
the  greatest  sufferers  in  the  community  from  injustice. 

Fourth,  That  the  State  ought  to  consider  children  as  its  greatest  promise  of 
wealth,  and,  therefore,  make  large  investments  of  capital  in  State  nurseries  and 
schools,  where  its  future  citizens  could  have  the  highest  known  means  for  devel- 
opment, physically  and  morally,  as  we  say. 

Marie  Howland. 


THE  GASTRONOMICAL  ALMANAC. 

MARCH. 

THE  month  of  March  is  one  of  the  less  favored  of  the  year,  both  for  profu- 
sion and  varieties  of  food.  It  is  called  by  gastronomers  the  intermediate 
month  (as  far  as  food  is  concerned)  between  winter  and  spring.  It  partakes  of 
either,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  neither.  If  the  weather  be  cold,  what  is  good 
in  winter  may  be  kept  until  the  end  of  March.  Several  persons  think  that  at 
every  season  of  the  year,  such  kinds  of  food  as  beef,  mutton,  veal,  potatoes,  etc., 
are  good,  because  they  can  procure  them  at  the  market  at  any  time  ;  but  it  is  far 
from  being  so. 

In  cities,  especially,  the  demand  for  meat  is  so  great  that  such  staple  articles  as 
beef,  chicken,  etc.,  are  supplied  the  whole  year  round,  without  any  regard  to  tlie 
quality  or  wholesomeness  of  the  article.  Is  the  butcher,  or  poulterer,  or  fishmon- 
ger to  be  blamed  ?  Not  in  the  least ;  it  is  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  an  exces- 
sive demand,  growing  out  of  concentrated  population.  Many  cases  of  sickness,  as 
well  as  serious  diseases,  come  from  eating  articles  of  food  entirely  out  of  season  ; 
articles  of  food  that  do  not  kill  outright,  but  that  act  on  the  system  as  a  slow 
but  sure  poison.  Who  has  not  seen  a  relative,  or  friend,  or  acquaintance  taken 
suddenly  sick  without  any  apparent  cause  ?  A  sudden  disease  may  be  brought 
on  in  the  same  way.  But  we  are  so  busy,  so  careless  about  our  welfare,  (when 
we  are  in  good  health)  that  we  often  do  all  we  can  to  get  sick,  by  eating  an)'- 
thing,  drinking  everything,  and  doing  generally  several  other  things  that  we 
should  not  do. 

Let  us  behave  like  Christians  and  not  blame  anybody  but  ourselves  for  our 
own  faults.  The  reasons  why  every  kind  of  food  is  not  as  good  at  one  season 
of  the  year  as  at  another,  are  various,  and  are  all  indicated  by  nature.  Some  are 
due  to  temperature,  some  to  climate,  some  to  season ;  others  to  the  state  of  the 
article  when  used,  etc. 

I  shall  try,  as  far  as  possible,  to  tell  the  readers  of  The  Galaxy  what  is  good 
and  in  season  during  the  month  of  March,  with  the  understanding,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  some  of  the  articles  of  food  that  I  enumerate  may  only  be  good 
or  in  season  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  month,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather.  To  make  myself  better  understood,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  giv- 
ing an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  For  instance, 
when  we  have  an  early  spring,  we  have  greens,  such  as  dandelion,  dock,  etc.,  in 
March  ;  cherries,  in  May,  etc.  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  a  late  spring,  greens 
are  not  found  until  late  in  April,  and  cherries  in  July.  It  is  in  the  latter  part  of 
March  that  tke  system  begins  to  experience  an  every-day  growing  appetite  tor 
greens. 
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It  is,  also,  at  the  same  time,  generally,  weather  permitting,  that  Mother 
Earth  begins  to  give  to  her  children  the  benefit  of  her  green  dress  in  the  shape 
of  corn-salad,  water-cress,  spinach,  dandelion,  etc.  March  is  the  last  month, 
for  the  time  being,  in  which  to  partake  of  beets,  salsify,  spinach,  lamb,  carp, 
prairie-chickens,  and  game  that  has  been  kept  in  a  frozen  state  the  winter 
through.  Besides  the  articles  referred  to,  I  give  below  a  list  of  articles  of  food 
that  are  good  and  in  season  during  the  present  month,  being  confident  that  my 
readers  will  not  swell  their  doctors'  Ijills  by  following  my  directions. 

To  facilitate  the  selection  of  dishes  to  compose  a  dinner,  I  put  every  article 
in  the  order  in  which  it  should  be  sent  to  the  table,  commencing  with  the 
soup  : 

Pot  AGES. — Rice  Cr^cj',  Vermicelli,  Consommi,  Pur^e  of  Lentils,  Julienne,  Tomato,  Green  Turtle,  Bru- 
noise,  Tapioca,  Terrapin,  Macaroni,  Pea,  Italian  paste.  Croutons. 

HoRS  d'CEuvres. — Sardines,  Pickled  Beets,  Horse-radish,  Olives,  Anchovies,  Oysters  (raw  or  pickled), 
Fish  (salt,  smoked,  or  pickled),  Tunny,  Sancisson. 

Releves. — Striped  Bass,  Carp,  Codfish,  Pike,  Ray,  Salmon,  Sea  Perch,  Trout,  White-fish,  Smelts. 

Entrees. — Beef,  Lamb,  Mutton,  Fpesh  Pork,  Prairie  Chicken,  Veal,  Guinea-fowl,  Game  (kept  frozen  dur- 
ing winter),  Ham,  Eels. 

RoTis. — English  Snipes,  Wild  Pigeons,  Chickens,  Birds,  (game  birds  that  have  been  kept  frozen  during 
winter. 

Salads. —  Dandelion,  Watercress,  Corn-salad,  Lettuce. 

Entremets. — Beans,  Eggs,  Macaroni,  Parsnips,  Potatoes,  Salsify,  .Spinach,  Lentils,  Turnips,  Poke, 
Rice,  Sorrel. 

DiiSSERT. — Bananas,  Apples,  Almonds,  Dates,  Cranberries,  Oranges,  Prunes,  Raisins,  Nuts,  Figs. 

The  following  may  also  be  used  : 

Claras,  Halibut,  Muscle,  Herrings,  Turnips,  Tapioca,  Hominy,  Com-starch,  Sago,  Chocolate,  Cocoa,  etc. 

With  the  above  lists  before  them,  it  will  be  very  easy  for  housekeepers  to 
make  bills  of  fare,  and  to  make  them  as  varied  as  they  please.  It  will  also  be 
just  as  easy  to  make  them  simple  or  complicated,  cheap  or  e.xpensive,  accord- 
ing to  taste,  or  to  the  amount  of  money  that  one  wishes  to  spend. 

Nearly  every  article  can  be  prepared  in  several  ways  ;  and  some,  such  as 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  etc.,  contain  so  many  diiTerent  parts  that  bills  of  fare  can  be 
made  every  day  during  the  whole  month,  without  having  two  alike. 

There  seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  about  one  of  Cleopatra's  breakfasts. 
It  was  the  most  costly  breakfast  that  has  ever  been  served  to  a  single  human 
being.  I  will,  therefore,  tell  what  I  know  about  it.  After  having  partaken  of 
Cleopatra's  necklace,  Mark  Antony  determined  to  devise  the  costliest  breakfast 
ever  given.  After  several  days  of  gastronomical  meditations,  not  having  found 
what  he  was  looking  for,  he  summoned  his  cook  to  liis  presence,  and  told  him 
that,  if  he  could  get  up  a  dainty  breakfast  for  a  lady,  which  should  be  composed 
of  as  few  and  as  small  dishes  as  possible,  and,  at  the  same,  be  most  costly,  he 
would  reward  him  accordingly. 

Several  weeks  afterward,  the  cook  entered  Mark  Antony's  study,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  ready  to  serve  the  dainty  breakfast  asked  of  him,  and  that  it  was 
composed  of  one  olive  only. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  cook  entered  the  dining-room,  followed  by  one 
hundred  men  carrying  the  olive  (in  its  artificial  envelope)  on  their  shoulders. 
They  deposited  it  on  a  table  made  for  the  occasion,  and  fifty  carvers  were  set  to 
work  on  it. 

After  several  hours  of  hard  work,  the  triumphant  cook  placed  the  olive  be- 
fore the  Egyptian  Queen,  who  looked  at  it  with  amazement,  siill  with  perfect  de- 
light. 
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The  olive  had  been  prepared  in  the  following  way  :  After  having  been  stoned, 
it  was  stuffed  with  a  rich  custard,  then  put  inside  of  a  boned  canary,  which  was 
used  to  stuff  an  ortolan.  The  latter  was  j^laced  inside  of  a  boned  oriole,  which 
was  used  to  stuff  a  thrush,  which  thrush  stuffed  a  boned  Jark.  A  boned  snipe 
was  stuffed  with  the  lark  and  placed  inside  of  a  robin,  which  was  used  to  stuff  a 
plover,  and  which  latter  bird  filled  a  quail,  which  was  then  placed  inside  of  a 
pigeon.  The  pigeon  filled  a  woodcock,  the  woodcock  a  partridge,  the  latter  a 
grouse,  the  grouse  a  pheasant,  the  pheasant  a  chicken,  the  chicken  a  Guinea- 
fowl,  which  was  placed  inside  of  a  goose  ;  the  goose  filled  a  turkey,  the  turkey 
a  swan,  the  latter  an  ostrich,  which  was  used  to  stuff  a  sheep,  the  sheep  a  calf, 
the  calf  an  antelope,  the  latter  a  pig,  the  pig  a  deer,  the  deer  a  bear,  the  bear  a 
heifer,  the  latter  an  elk,  the  elk  an  ox,  the  ox  a  hippopotamus,  the  latter  an  ele- 
phant. 

The  olive  was  then  roasted  in  its  envelope,  which  envelope  was  thrown  away 
and  the  olive  only  was  served. 

Pierre  Blot. 


FAIR. 

FAIR  for  his  sake  who  thinks  me  fair, 
Fair  for  none  other  can  I  be. 
Ah,  what  new  change  shall  fairness  wear 
That  his  sweet  eyes  be  pleased  of  me  ? 
How  vain  in  love  I  seem  to  grow  ! 
No  matter ;  love  will  have  it  so. 

Fair  but  for  him  who  finds  me  fair  ; 
And  fairer  still  these  flowers  shall  make 
I  tangle  round  my  brow  and  hair — 
While  southern-warm  their  odors  break. 
How  very,  very  vain  I  grow  ! 
No  matter — love  will  have  it  so. 

Fair  but  for  him  who  thinks  me  fair. 

These  golden  arts  I  now  amass 

On  throat  and  arm  shall  make  more  rare 

The  sight  of  me.     O  regal  glass. 

If  words  were  thine,  what  words  would  flow  ! 

No  matter  ;  love  will  have  it  so. 

He  comes.     Ah,  will  he  find  me  fair. 
And  shall  I  find  him  grown  more  fond  ? 
"  O  sweet,  you  are  not  what  you  are  ; 
Your  simple  smile  is  far  beyond  !  " 
O  Jealousy  !     Well,  there  they  go — 
What  matter ;  he  will  have  it  so  ! 

A.  W.  Bellaw. 


DRIFT-WOOD. 


MODERN   POETS— THEIR  EYES  AND  EL- 
BOWS. 

In  responding  to  a  toast  given  at  the 
Burns  dinner,  in  New  York,  the  other  night, 
in  honor  of  the  "  Poets  of  the  Age,"  the 
poet  Bryant  said  : 

I  wonder  how  they  would  look  if  they  could  be  all 
brought  together,  with  their  "  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling,"  and  some  of  their  number,  I  fear,  sadly  out 
at  elbows.  What  would  the  denizens  of  Wall  street 
think  of  them  if  they  were  marched  in  procession 
through  that  quarter  of  the  city?  If  an  army  of  stock- 
jobbers could  be  mustered,  and  another  of  bedlamites, 
and  a  third  of  poets,  to  which  of  the  other  two  would 
the  troop  of  poets  seem,  by  their  demeanor,  to  be 
most  nearly  related?  To  that  question,  I  fear,  I  could 
not  give  an  impartial  answer. 

I  fear  a  procession  of  poets,  other  tilings 
being  equal,  would  hardly  make  more  sen- 
sation in  Wall  street  than  a  file  of  Fenians, 
or  Freemasons,  or  policemen,  or  any  other 
people  who  daily  march  in  thoroughfares. 
Nay,  the  poets  would  recognize  some  of 
their  own  craftsmen  in  the  Wall  street 
throng  ;  and  b'^fore  the  procession  had  passed 
it  might  be  sadly  shorn  and  gapped  by  de- 
sertions to  the  counter  and  the  gold  mart. 

Why,  Wall  street  :•  nd  State  street  are 
well  provided,  in  thes.;  modern  days,  with 
men  of  letfers.  Who  is  that  sharp  stock- 
jobber yonder  ?  His  publishers  are  Harper 
&  Brothers.  Who  is  buying  and  bidding  so 
furiously  on  the  stone  steps  .''  'Tis  the  calm 
historian  of  the  war.  What  figure  is  this, 
with  eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  shouting 
like  a  bedlamite,  "  I  sell  Central  at  three 
and  an  eighth .-" "  His  pastorals  were  re- 
viewed in  the  last  number  of  the  "  Umpire," 
and  pronounced  to  be  worthy  of  Theocritus, 
charming  in  their  simplicity.  "  Nature," 
said  the  critic,  "  has  repaid  one  who  loves 
her  so  well  by  revealing  herself  as  she  does 
not  to  the  worldling."  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised some  morning  to  see  this  fresh  sign 
over  a  Wall  street  office  : 

Clio  &  Euterpe, 

Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Dealers  in  Stocks, 

Bonds,   and   Gold. 

Everybody  has  read  Robinson's  Poems  ? 
In  that  little  bucolic,  "The  Poet's  Wish," 
what  Robinson  wishes  is  a  "lowly  cot,"  sit- 
uate, if  I  remember  rightly,  in  or  near  a 
"fairy grot,"  where  (considering  the  rent)  he 
would  put  up  with  a  "humble  lot"     He  is, 


in  point  of  fact,  a  well-to-do  gentleman  of 
five-and-forty,  weighing  220  pounds,  very 
happy  with  his  third  wife,  and  his  "  lot  "  is  a 
double  corner  one  ;  he  lives,  I  say,  in  a  25- 
foot-front  house  in  Madison  Avenue,  heads 
the  Kitchen  Committee  of  the  Loungers' 
Club,  takes  a  fortnight's  recreation  at  Long 
Branch  every  year  (generally  turning  a  cou- 
ple of  pretty  stanzas  while  there),  and  has 
made  his  fortune  by  strict  attention  to  bank- 
ing. "  I  know  a  bank  " — it  is  his  bank,  and 
a  heavier  crop  than  of  wild  thyme  or  o.xlips 
he  cuts  from  it.  No,  no  ;  the  poet's  "  eye  " 
has  better  business  now-a-days  than  to  be 
"in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling."  There  should  be 
"  speculation  in  those  eyes  which  he  doth 
glare  with." 

In  the  world  of  commercial  business — in 
the  mercantile  and  financial  world — there  are 
more  men  of  "  liberal  education  "  than  any- 
where else  outside  of  the  "learned  profes- 
sions." I  venture  to  say  that  one  in  ten  of 
prominent  business  men  have  been  familiar 
with  the  Muses  in  early  years  ;  have  written, 
and  perhaps  still  have  the  run  of  the  pub- 
lishers. Should  you  ever  fail  to  find  a  lit- 
erary man  in  the  magazine  office,  you  may 
very  likely  find  him  in  a  Government  office, 
doing  very  faithful  work.  Sometimes  when 
a  stranger  asks  me  a  writer's  address,  "  on 
important  business"  (probably  his  "auto- 
graph "),  I  reply,  absently,  "  Try  the  Cus- 
tom House." 

Yes,  there  in  Wall  street  itself  may  the 
poet  be  found,  keeping  himself  and  his 
"  eye  "  very  steady  on  the  business  of  his 
official  position,  not  at  all  "  rolling,"  and 
not  at  all  a  bedlamite.  So  has  it  been  with 
poets  and  novelists  from  Addison  to  Trol- 
lope,  not  omitting  even  the  Burns  we  cele- 
brate— so  may  it  be  for  centuries  to  come. 

Most  unquestionably  "  there  is  a  pleasure 
in  poetic  pains  which  only  poets  know  ;  " 
but  our  age  makes  havoc  of  the  pleasing 
myth  that  the  poet  "  dwells  apart,"  and  lives 
by  musing. 

Nor  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses, 

But  feeds  on  the  aerial  kisses. 

Of  shapes  that  haunt  Thought's  wildenie-ss. 

Is  Rogers  the  less  musical  for  being  a  bank- 
er poet  ?  Or  Halleck  as  a  banker-poet  .> 
Or  Stedman  as  a  broker-poet .'     It  stands 
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to  reason  that  Shakespeare  was  a  thrifty 
man  of  business  ;  and  what  we  wonder  at 
in  Scott  is  not  that  we  find  him  the  "Co." 
of  "James  Ballantyne  &  Co.,"  but  that  he 
did  not  push  his  business  to  success.  Reade 
and  Dickens  are  practical  business  men. 
Browning  takes  good  care  that  his  publish- 
ers do  not  outwit  him.  Victor  Hugo  is  said 
to  be  almost  supernaturally  sharp  on  a  bar- 
gain. And  as  for  Bryant — name  ever  mem- 
orable, the  first  great  name  in  American 
poesy — I  protest  that  it  is  a  daily  omen  and 
encouragement  to  younger  poets,  to  read 
this  advertisement,  significant  of  a  sound 
and  wholesome  condition,  far  removed  from 
being  "  out-at-elbows  :  " 

W.  C.   Bryant  &  Co., 
llook  and  Job  Printing.     Printing  of  Every  De- 
scription e.xecuted  at  Shortest  Notice  and  at  Lowest 
Cash  Prices.     W.  C.  Bryant  &  Co.,  Evening  Post. 

The  truth  is  that  a  man  who  has  sung  of 
Zeus  and  Europa,  or  penned  an  ode  to  Ursa 
Major,  has  warrant  for  dealing  with  bulls 
and  bears,  and  compromises  nothing  in  turn- 
ing from  hexameters  ta  six  per  cents.,  from 
elegiacs  to  Erie,  from  Danae's  Tower  to  the 
fall  of  gold.  The  notion  that  a  poet  keeps  his 
eyes  always  rolling  and  his  elbows  ragged, 
is  going  out  of  date.  Even  the  painters  care 
no  longer  to  be  oittre  and  shocking  in  dress. 
In  modern  England,  according  to  Emerson, 
it  is  the  man  "  with  no  marked  manners  or 
features "  that  "unexpectedly  discloses  wit 
and  learning,  until  you  think  you  have  fallen 
on  some  illustrious  personage."  Let  Lowell 
and  Longfellow  walk  through  Wall  street, 
or  Tennyson,  with  Dickens  and  Reade  on 
either  side,  traverse  Lombard  street,  and 
they  would  be  thought  hale  and  hearty  men, 
in  the  mellow  age  of  life  ;  and  should  the 
first  two  encounter  Vanderbilt  and  Drew,  or 
the  other  three  a  trio  of  great  London  stock- 
jobbers, they  would  all  take  each  other  to 
be  well-clad  and  well-mannered  gentlemen, 
men  of  genius,  invention,  power  of  concentra- 
ting thought,  far  sight,  and  profound  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature.  A  procession  of  po- 
ets from  every  country,  in  every  costume, 
would,  to  be  sure,  be  bedlam  ;  so  would  a 
procession  of  shoemakers  ;  but  in  poets,  as 
poets,  we  presume  that  Wall  street  would  find 
nothing  to  draw  it  from  keeping  its  averted 
eyes,  like  the  man  in  Bunyan,  on  its  muck- 
heap  of  stocks  and  its  literally  "  filthy  lucre  " 
of  greasy  greenbacks. 

For,  O  worthy  reader,   Pegasus,  in  our 
days,  is  mainly  a  well-shod,  well-shorn,  well- 
groomed  animal,  well-fed  on  substantial  oats, 
and  well-broken  to  go  in  harness,  if  need  be, 
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without  giving  you  his  heels.  The  profound 
saying  has  been  uttered  by  publishers  that 
"  poetry  does  not  pay  " — experience  shows 
it  to  be  abnormal  when  a  volume  of  po- 
etry pays  even  the  cost  of  publication.  The 
bread-and-butter  of  life  mast  ordinarily  come 
from  another  source — as,  indeed,  young 
Boggs  (not  a  bad  poet)  of  the  Eureka  Land 
Association,  told  me  the  other  day,  in  selling 
me  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness — which, 
by-the-by,  I  "O  for"  still. 

A  better  day  has  dawned  for  the  "  man  of 
letters  "  than  when  he  was  a  dependant  on 
the  bounty  of  the  rich  and  the  patronage  of 
the  powerful — when  he  was  a  retainer,  to 
whom  the  great  lord  or  knight  might  call,  at 
his  good  pleasure,  "  come  hither,  minstrel, 
and  " — so  forth.  The  modern  poet  does  not 
wait  to  be  "come-hithered"  at  anybody's 
beck,  and,  accordingly,  wears  as  whole  a 
coat-sleeve  as  you  or  L 


THE  "TRUTH  CF  HISTORY." 
I  WAS  reading  this  morning  a  picturesque 
description  of  the  battle  in  Mobile  Bay — 
one  of  those  vivid  historical  sketches  which 
bring  the  scene  before  your  eyes — Gaines 
and  Morgan  vomiting  flame  ;  between  them, 
our  ships  blazing  back  broadsides  from  out 
their  smoky  folds ;  ahead,  the  grim  Tennes- 
see ;  yonder,  the  ill-starred  Tecumseh,  hearse 
of  Craven  and  his  crew,  in  act  of  bearing 
them  to  their  ocean  grave ;  and  here — here 
the  battle-scarred  Hartford,  flagship  of  Far- 
ragut,  the  "mast-head  hero,"  who,  says  our 
author,  "before  the  contest,  went  to  the 
mast-head,  had  himself  securely  lashed  there, 
and  thence  signalled,"  as  occasion  required. 
"  Do  not  glide  too  often  to  the  mast-head," 
jocosely  telegraphed  Secretary  Seward  to 
the  Admiral,  as  the  latter  was  departing  from 
New  York  on  his  late  European  cruise. 
You  may  see  the  gallant  sailor  perched  at 
the  same  dizzy  height,  in  popular  prints, 
bound  like  Prometheus,  yet,  like  a  Jove  on 
high,  directing  the  strife  below,  where 

Furious  Yank  and  fiery  Reb 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  great 
Admiral  was  not  at  the  mast-head,  or  any- 
where near  it ;  was  not  lashed ;  did  not  go 
aloft  "  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  his 
men  by  his  fearless  exposure,"  and  did  not 
"  signal "  from  his  position.  The  plain  sto- 
ry is,  I  believe,  that  he  stepped  into  the  rig- 
ging to  get  a  good  view  of  the  situation  ; 
and,  as  the  smoke  rolled  up,  went  higher 
and  higher,  until  he  found  himself,  as  says 
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his  oflicial  report,  "  in  an  elevated  position 
in  the  main  rigging,  near  the  main-top."  So, 
accordingly,  sings  our  American  Campbell  : 
High  in  the  mizzen-shroud 

(Lest  the  smoke  his  sight  o'erwhelm) 
Our  Admiral's  voice  rang  loud, 
"  Hard-a-starboard  your  helm  !  " 
And  again — 


From  the  main-top,  bold  and  brief, 
Came  the  word  of  our  grand  old  chief— 
"  Go  on  !  "  'Twas  all  he  said, 
And  the  Hartford  passed  ahead. 

So  hard,  is  it,  to  tell  the  truth,  when  it 
lies  under  our  very  noses  ?     Ever  since  Com- 
missioner Ould  showed  how  Andersonville, 
as  a  boarding-house,  has  been  abused,  and 
called  on  us  to  canonize  that  pious  mar- 
tyr  Wirz— "poor  Wirz,"  the   sympathetic 
Commissioner  affectionately  styles  him — and 
proved  the  gallant  jailer  to  be,  if  not  an 
out-and-out  saint,  at  least  a  hero  of  the  first 
water,  whose  foible  was  excess  of  tender- 
ness ;  and  gave,  at  last,  as  a  sole  reason  for 
this  great  revelation,  his  "  desire  to  vindicate 
the  truth  of  history  " — ever  since  then,  I  say, 
I  have  found  something  exquisitely  satirical 
in  this  glib  phrase,  "  the  truth  of  history." 

Oh,  History,  what  fibs  have  been  told  in 
thy  name  !  To  this  day,  the  French  historians 
tell  you  the  famous  story  of  the  Vengeur, 
substantially  thus  :      Riddled  in    the  com- 
bat of  June  I,  1794,  by  three  English  ships, 
the  Vengeur  began  to  fill.     Her  crew  fought 
her  lowest  tier  of  guns  till  the  rising  water 
poured  through  the  ports ;  then  running  to 
the  next  tier,  they  fired  its  guns  till  again 
the  water  drove  them  off;  then  they  took  to 
the  deck  guns  ;  and  at  last,  grouping,  with 
arms   stretched    to    heaven,    and   shouting 
l^'fz'e  la  Republiqiie,  their  colors  still  flying, 
and  preferant  la  mart  h  la  capiivite,  the  wa- 
ters rolled  over  them.     It  was  very  well"  for 
many  years,  and   quite  in  the   Ercles  vein, 
till  a  letter  of  the  French  captain,  written 
on  the  ship   to  which  he  had  surrendered, 
was  discovered,  showing  that  the  Veno-eur 
had  struck,  that  her  captain  and  a  good  part 
of  her  crew  were  taken  from   her,  that  she 
sank  as  a  British  prize,  and   that  a  British 
prize-crew  went  down  with  her. 

Turning  from  sailors  to  soldiers — every- 
body for  a  century  has  read  of  the  chivalry 
of  Fontenoy  ;  how  two  French  and  English 
regiments  approached  on  the  hill,  and  the 
officers  rode  out  from  either  front,  Ijowing 
and  doffing  hats,  while  the  gallant  I  Lay 
cries,  "Gentlemen  of  the  French  Guards, 
fire  first !  "  To  which  the  Count  (or  .Mar- 
quis)   d'Auteroche    responds,    "We   never 


fire  first."  Not  everybody  has  read  the 
truth,  as  set  forth  by  Carlyle,  that  the  bow- 
ing was  mockery,  the  polite  speeches  huz- 
zas, the  chivalry  mere  "chafiing,"  and  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  French  did  fire  first, 
and  this,  too,  without  standing  on  the  order 
of  firing,  but  straightway  upon  catching 
sight  of  the  English,  and  without  even  wait- 
ing to  say,  "  By  your  leave."  Carlyle  had 
been  trapped  with  the  false  story  of  the 
Vengeur  in  the  first  edition  of  the  "  French 
Revolution,"  and  was  circumspect  and  sus- 
picious in  "Friedrich  H." 

Have  we  all  of  Caesar's  mistakes  and  re- 
\  erses  in  the  "  Commentaries"  ?  All  of  Na- 
poleon's failings  and  failures  in  the  "Me- 
moirs"? DidCambronne  say  at  Waterloo, 
"  The  Guard  dies,  but  does  not  surrender  "  > 
Did  Old  Zach  send  back  this  message  to 
Santa  Anna  at  Buena  Vista,  "Tell  Santa 
Anna  that  General  Taylor  never  surren- 
ders" .>     Oh,  the  "  truth  of  history"  ! 

"  Go,  mocker,  and  read  Bacon  and  Bo- 
lingbroke  on  the  "  Study  and  Uses  of  His- 
tory," breaks  in  the  indignant  reader.     Will 
you  warrant  that  to  drive  out  of  mind  tht 
fine  tribute  of  Commissioner  Ould  to  the 
"  truth  of  history,"  or  the  stories  of  Fonte- 
noy, Farragut,    Cambronne,    the  Vengeur.? 
What   selfish   and   sordid   men  Jiave  been 
embellished  into  saints  and  heroes ;   what 
events  taken  as  hinges  whereon  swung  the 
fate  of  empires,  which  were  but  side-shows  ! 
Are  official  dispatches  usually  made  to  tell 
what  is  true,  or  what  it  is  thought  best  to 
have  believed }     In  our  anecdotes  of  great 
men,  do  we  sift  the  true  from  the  false,  and 
go  to  the  bottom  of  each  before  we  publish 
it.?     Compare  Scott's  "Life  of  Napoleon" 
with  Abbott's.     To  prove  a  cause  wrong  or 
right,  three  men  out  of  five  will  distort  the 
deeds  and  characters  of  the  actors,  magnify- 
ing here,  belittling  there,  and  not  alwa\-s 
maliciously,  but  often  with  a  kind  of  Jesuiti- 
cal theory  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means, 
whereby,  lest  others   should  give  or  deny 
proper  credit  to   a   cause,  they  resolve  to 
bepraise  or  be  silent   upon  certain  incon- 
gruous facts  or  persona'    traits   of  actors. 
Look  at  the  rival  accounts  of  our  own  civil 
war  ;  or  at  the  successive  praises  and  curses 
by  the  same  courtier  or  critic  of  the  General 
at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  the  nadir  of 
his  disgrace  : 

Tel  qui  long-terns  Ifcha  ses  bottes 
Lui  mord aujouid'hui  les  tnJotts. 

When  the  historian  gets  at  and  tells  the 
truth,    without   color   or   bias,  supprcising 
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nothing,  letting  everything  carry  its  own 
moral,  often  indignation  over  dethroned 
(lemi-gods  or  disenchanted  monsters  visits 
l/im  ;  and  you  tlien  hear  it  said,  as  by  a  fine 
English  scliolar  it  has  been  said,  that  "  the 
assertion  that  historians,  in  general,  have 
been  the  true  friends  of  virtue,  will  be  re- 
jected by  all  except  the  credulous  or  the  in- 
different" 

I  hear  the  reader  interposing  that  the 
very  examples  just  cited  show  how  history 
sooner  or  later  rights  itself.  Yes,  history 
is  a  brave  worker  in  this  way ;  but,  after 
all,  this  theory  is  like  the  other  that  "  mur- 
der will  out."  So  some  murder  will  out — 
thereby  proving,  as  it  were,  what  undiscov- 
ered and  undiscoverable  secrets  are  reserved 
for  the  Day  of  Judgment,  even  as  so  much 
human  history  is  known  only  to  God. 

We  are  often  loth  even  to  accept  dis- 
covered truth,  so  that  sometimes  it  proba- 
bly lapses  again  unnoticed  into  oblivion. 
Thackeray  saw  in  the  Louvre  a  great  paint- 
ing of  the  Vengeur  going  down  with  colors 
flying,  and  played  upon  by  the  fire  of  Brit- 
ish Sailors  "in  red  coats,"  in  1841,  i.  e., 
after  the  exposure  of  the  fiction.  That  pic- 
ture indicates  "  the  truth  of  history  "  by  its 
silent  witness  to  this  day,  as  do  popular  his- 
tories by  noisier  attestation,  while,  to  save 
the  national  credit,  the  French  captain's 
official  letter  is  pronounced  a  '•forgery." 
"  Are  not  sham  stories,"  asks  Thackeray, 
therefore,  "  as  good  as  real  ones  ? " 

The  odds  are  that  the  fictitious  Fontenoy 
will  outlast  the  true  one  ;  Nelson's  embroi- 
dered coat  is  an  inalieriabie  part  of  the 
stage  wardrobe  of  history ;  as  for  Cam- 
bromie  and  Taylor,  be  sure  that,  as  the  dec- 
orous muse  cannot  tell  everybody  what  they 
did  say,  she  will  attest  for  most  people  the 
truth  of  what  they  did  not.  Poets  and  paint- 
ers resent  being  supplanted  by  historians  ; 
and  the  dramatists  contest  with  these  their 
own  field,  often  fixing  in  popular  belief  their 
theatric  images  of  bygone  personages.  We 
cannot  spare  anything  of  the  grandiose  and 
grandiloquent ;  we  cannot  lose  the  jests,  the 
happy  inspirations,  the  "  dying  utterances  " 
of  great  men  from  our  possession.  We 
cannot  sacrifice  a  sipgle  epigram.  The  five 
words  of  Francis  I.  at  Padua,  "  All  is  lost 
save  honor,"  will  form  the  "  truth  of  history," 
despite  the  five-and-twenty  he  really  wrote. 
Where  historians  make  havoc,  poets  repair 
their  ravages. 

The  historians  themselves,  however, 
sometimes  have  a  fine  notion,  called  "  poetic 


justice,"  to  substitute  for  barren  truth.  How 
else,  pray,  can  you  make  history  to  be  "  Phi- 
losophy teaching  by  examples  .''  "  The  au- 
thor of  this  last  phrase  was  himself  a  good 
instance  of  untrustworthinoss ;  and  Swift, 
with  fine  irony,  in  drawing  from  tiim  a  mor- 
al, says,  "  I  have  always  borne  that  laudable 
partiality  to  my  own  country  which  Diony- 
sius  Halicarnassensis  with  so  much  justice 
recommends  to  an  historian.  I  would  hide 
the  frailties  and  deformities  of  my  political 
mother,  and  place  her  virtues  and  beauties 
in  the  most  advantageous  light."  As  for 
Swift's  own  "  history  "  of  a  part  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  it  was  a  j^artisau  thesis,  a 
mere  political  tract,  meriting  no  better 
name. 

For,  in  history,  no  greatness  of  genius  is  a 
warranty  against  deceit  or  a  pledge  of 
veracity.  Such  is  the  pride  of  opinion  in 
men,  and  such  their  self-confidence,  that 
often  the  most  learned  suppress  their 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  their  opinion, 
and  decline  to  disseminate  truth  lest  it 
should  check  the  dissemination  of  theory. 
We  spoke  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  we 
now  might  speak  of  saints  ;  for  I  suppose 
there  is  no  such  deluge  of  mendacity  in  all 
history  as  in  the  department  of  saintly 
biography.  If  it  will  do  any  good,  by  all 
means  let  us  call  this  particular  sort  of 
Munchausenism  "  pious  fraud  ;  "  but  of  all 
travesties  on  the  "  truth  of  history  "  doubt- 
less it  is  the  most  ludicrous.  How  many 
old  authors  have  been  tampered  with  by 
people  who  wished  to  steal  the  power  of 
their  influence  !  Fleury  sets  out  an  incredi- 
ble array  of  counterfeits  and  fabrications  in 
mediaeval  and  later  literature,  which  the 
monks  employed  their  leisure  in  making. 
Of  one  La  Higuera  he  says  "  This  man  is 
not  only  the  author  of  the  false  Dexter  but 
of  the  false  Maximus,  of  the  false  Luitpran- 
dus,  and  of  a  crowd  of  other  impostures, 
published  in  Spain,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury." 

We  deftly  bridge  one  great  gap  in  history 
by  a  word — the  word  "  mythology  :  "  what  we 
know  to  be  untrue  in  the  early  annals  of  all 
races,  we  call  "mythic,"  so  giving  an  aspect 
of  positiveness  to  mere  negative  informa- 
tion. But  not  to  speak  of  the  fables  and 
legends  of  state,  gens,  and  hero,  wherewith 
all  history  abounds,  historians  have,  in  all 
ages,  defiled  the  stream  of  history  by  ming- 
ling fiction  with  fact.  As  even  Sallust  put 
speeches  in  the  mouths  of  Cssar  and  Cato, 
though   the   speeches    they   actually  made 
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were  in  existence,  so  historians  are  usually 
willing  to  touch  up  a  little,  and  to  generously 
play  the  secretary  or  proof-reader  for  the 
extemporaneous  words  of  great  men.  Of 
Dion  Cassius  it  has  been  said  that  he 
always  paints  a  personage  whom  he  dislikes 
as  black  as  he  can,  and  of  Suidas  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  "  invent  a  horrid  death  " 
for  those  whose  doctrines  he  disliked — but 
of  course  there  is  no  Suidas  in  modern 
times. 

Trained  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetori- 
cians, many  of  the  latter  classic  historians 
made  their  histories  mere  rhetorical  narra- 
tives, which  proved  incongruous  mixtures 
of  myths  and  truths,  more  attention  being 
paid  to  style  than  to  fact.  Lucian's  "  True 
History  "  (source,  perhaps,  of  Gulliver,  Gar- 
gantua  and  Munchausen)  and  the  "  How 
To  Write  History  "  tell  us  by  their  satire 
what  some  historians  were  in  his  day.  Can- 
not men  with  genius  to  fabricate  speeches 
for  historic  characters  accommodate  us  with 
missing  links  in  a  chain  of  historic  events  .' 
Swift  found  Lilliput  and  Brobdignag  not 
only  in  Greek  and  Jewish  historians,  but  in 
modern  travellers  ;  and  many  witnesses  to 
giants  and  pigmies — in  Africa,  India,  Brit- 
ain, Scandinavia — are  extant  in  literature. 
After  the  Jamestown  colony  was  founded, 
a  traveller  from  Virginia  pronounced  cer- 
tain Indian  tribes  there  to  be  a  "giantly 
people,"  and  as  for  the  Patagonians,  I  own 
to  a  vague  impression,  coming  down  as  if 
by  mental  inheritance  from  some  ancestor 
who  dreamt  o'nights  over  Magellan,  that 
there  are  giants  in  Patagonia  to-day. 

Ah  1  but  the  travellers,  fi-om  Mandeville 
to  Marryat,  they  are  the  fine  historians ! 
There  is  ttue  imagination  in  Prester  John's 
country,  with  the  sea  with  the  "  rockes  of 
adamand"  that  draw  the  "yron  nayles  out 
of  shippes,"  and  in  the  America  of  Dickens 
and  Basil  Hall. 

Contemporary  history  is  more  fortunate 
than  that  of  early  ages  ;  since,  even  as  steam, 
by  making  us  all  travellers,  explodes  old  de- 
lusions, so  the  printing-press,  by  making  us 
all  writers  and  readers,  multiplies  the  means 
of  history.     But  the  chief  hindrance  to  trust- 


worthy history  is  in  human  nature  itself — 
and  that  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever.  Human  ignorance,  extravagance, 
and  credulity  are  not  more  fatal  in  this  re- 
spect than  the  trait  which  leads  us  to  distort 
history  in  order  to  establish  theories  ;  agaiwst 
which  steam  and  types  are  no  guarantee. 
Mrs.  Trollope  says,  in  her  preface  to  the 
"  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans," 
that  "the  chief  object  the  wiuter  has  had 
in  view  is  to  encourage  her  countrymen  to 
hold  fast  by  the  Constitution  that  insures 
all  the  blessings  which  flow  from  established 
habits  and  solid  principles."  The  secret  of 
her  ensuing  tirade  is  explained.  What  won- 
der that  it  is  what  it  is  ? 

Of  course,  when  doctrine  or  money  is  a 
historian's  sole  inspiration,  it  is  a  question 
which  shall  be  more  conspicuous,  his  lack 
of  candor  or  lack  of  care.  As  of  old,  for 
one  Tacitus  you  have  a  dozen  like  Diodorus 
Siculus,  so  now  for  one  Hallam  you  have  a 
dozen  Headleys.  Take  most  of  the  so-called 
"Histories"  of  our  late  war — bah!  what 
trash  !  Everything  sacrificed  to  dramatic 
effect  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  political  frenzy 
on  the  other.  Turn  over  their  pages,  and 
look  at  the  silly  stories  clipped  out  of  daily 
newspapers  (where  they  were  pardonable), 
and  posted  unaltered,  certainly  unexam- 
ned,  into  gi'ave  treatises  pretending  to  be 
histories.  See  the  petty  crossroad  skirmish 
magnified  into  a  pivotal  action.  Mark  the 
thousand  errors  of  fact.  Note  the  proof 
that  meets  you  on  every  page,  not  only  of 
the  writer's  mental  and  spiritual  unfitness 
for  his  task,  but  of  the  audacity  with  which, 
instead  of  lessening  that  lack  by  industry, 
he  has  dashed  through  his  work  with  pen, 
scissors,  and  paste-pot,  all  flying  without 
pause,  in  a  parody  on  history.  Ah,  the  "  truth 
of  history  ! " 

All  this,  in  fine,  let  me  whisper  in  confi- 
dence to  the  reader,  Philip  Quilibet  says, 
not  in  disgust  at  the  science  of  history,  but 
out  of  profound  admiration  for  it — admira- 
tion of  that  sort  which  discriminates,  which 
cries  out  against  the  imposture  only  that  the 
genuine  may  be  the  more  respected  and 
cherished.  Quilibet. 
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The  moralists  who  deplore  the  material 
tendency  of  the  age,  and  their  brother  crit- 
ics,  who  not    long    ago   declared  that  the 
Muses  had  been  driven  from  the  earth  by 
Mammon,  have  encountered  some  disturb- 
ing facts  within  the   last  few  years.      The 
appearance  of  certain  poets  and  the  way  in 
which  the  world  has  received  those  poets, 
have  refuted  the  assertion  of  the  critics,  and 
shown  the  moralists  that  the  eager  pursuit 
of  material  good  is  not  incompatible  with 
mental  and  moral  elevation.     It  wovild  seem 
as  if  the  nineteenth  century  were  destined 
to  emulate,  if  not  to  rival,  the  poetical  glo- 
ries of  the  seventeenth,  and  as  if  the  advent 
of  a  woman  to  the  throne  which  is  the  cyno- 
sure, although  not  the  political  centre  ot  the 
Anglo-Saxon    people,   had   been    accompa- 
nied  by  a  manifestation  of  poetic   genius 
which  should  make  the  Victorian  age  sec- 
ond in  the  annals  of  literature  only  to  the 
Elizabethan.     The  intermediate  period  pro- 
duced little  that  will  live  as  poetry,  except 
in  the  memories  of  those  to  whom  literature 
is  a  study,  if  not  a  profession.     It  seems  to 
be  the  well  settled  judgment  of  the  world 
that  Pope's  varnished  verses,  smooth  and 
bright,  are  to  be  valued  rather  as  an  epi- 
grammatic embodiment  of  worldly  wisdom 
than  as  true  poetry,  to  be  which  they  lack 
both  imagination  and  fancy,  and  that  these, 
with    Gray's    Elegy  and   Ode,   Goldsmith's 
"  Deserted  Village,"  and  Johnson's  "Lon- 
don "  are  the  only  enduring  poetical  fruit 
6t'  the  century  that  began  in  wigs  and  ended 
in  powder.     The  early  years  of  the  present 
century  gave  us  Scott,  Burns,  Byron,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,   Shelley  and   Keats — an 
admirable  array  of  names  ;  although  South- 
ey,   much  vaunted  in  his  day,  has  already 
disappeared,  never  to  rise  again,  and  Words- 
worth is  slowly  and  surely  declining,  soon 
to  set,  leaving  behind  him  (except  his  "  Ode 
on  Intimations  of  Immortality,"  and  a  few 
thoughtful  couplets)  only  the  influence  of 
his  career.     He  had  much  of  "  the  vision  " 
but  little  of  "the  faculty  divine,"  and  not- 
withstanding  his  wisdom,   his    purity,   and 
his   art — too   visible — he,   in    his    principal 
works,  is  garrulous  and  tiresome ;  and  to 
be  garrulous  and  tiresome  with  impunity  is 


not  given  to  the  archangels.  Whether  the 
poetry  of  the  present  day  is  of  a  higher  and 
more  enduring  type  than  that  of  our  fathers 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  the  deci- 
sion, so  fallible  is  contemporary  appreciation. 
He  who  fails  to  please  the  public  he  ad- 
dresses may  be  sure  that  he  will  please  no 
other ;  but  the  history  of  literature  is  full  of 
examples  which  show  us,  as  in  Southev's 
case,  that  a  poet  may  be  lauded  by  them 
as  one  of  the  eternal  ones,  and  yet  be  tho 
merest  mortal,  affecting  the  divine  style  of 
utterance.  Of  the  poetical  activity  of  our 
day,  however,  there  can  be  no  question. 
While  Tennyson  is  in  the  full  strength  of 
maturity.  Browning,  his  contemporary  in 
years,  is  broadening  and  deepening  a  repu- 
tation of  slower  growth,  but  probably  not 
less  enduring  than  that  of  the  poet  of 
friendship  ;  and  the  early  work  of  Swin- 
burne and  Morris  has  hardly  received  full 
recognition,   when   there   comes  before  the 

world  a  new  singer  of  the  highest  gr-ade 

Charles  Heavysege,  whose  poem,  "  Saul," 
is  before  us  in  a  group  of  volumes 
that  we  owe  to  the  publishing  house  that 
seems  to  be  the  fortunate  and  the  worthy 
medium  of  communication  between  poets 
of  mark  and  the  "  American  "  public.  Long- 
fellow's translation  of  Dante  has  just  taken 
its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  works  combi- 
ning scholarship  with  poetry,  when  we  hear 
that  Bryant  is  to  give  us  Homer,  in  a  ver- 
sion that  can  hardly  fail  to  present  the  great 
Greek  epic  in  a  worthier  form  than  any  into 
which  it  has  yet  transfused  for  English  read- 
ers. For  a  gross  and  grovelling  age  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  gathering  a  rich 
poetical  harvest 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  true,  as  Lowell 
says  in  the  first  of  these  volumes  that  we^ 
take  up,*  that 

— No  age  was  e'er  degenerate. 
Unless  men  held  it  at  too  cheap  a  rate  ; 
For  in  our  likeness  still  we  shape  our  fate. 

Never  did  poet  believe  more  firmly  than 
Lowell  does  in  now  and  here.  His  cry  con- 
tinually is,  Don't  look  back ;  or  if  you  do, 
look  to  learn  that  the  great  men  of  your 
past  were  great  because  they  dealt  boldly 

*  "  Under  the  Willows."  By  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Ca 
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and  wisely  with  their  present,  finding  in 
that  and  not  in  their  past  the  substance  of 
their  faith,  the  spring  of  their  hope,  and  the 
hiw  of  their  action.  And  as  to  what  is 
around  him,  has  he  not  said  that  he  knows 
a  man  who  thinks  that  Cambridge — chilly 
Cambridge — is  the  most  charming  place  on 
earth  !  This  interest  in  the  things  and 
doings  of  the  day,  working  in  a  nature  which 
seems  to  be  notably  proof  against  the  spur 
of  ambition,  it  is,  we  may  be  sure,  that  has 
deprived  us  of  a  sustained  continuous  poet- 
ical work  from  Mr.  Lowell,  and  has  given 
us  instead  three  volumes  filled  chiefly  with 
i:ioems  of  the  occasional  sort.  He  did  not 
.mean  that  this  should  be,  as  he  himself  sees 
and  tells  us  that  it  is. 

O  dream-ship-builder,  where  are  thay  all, 
Your  grand  three-deckers,  deep-chested  and  tall, 
That  should  crush  the  waves  under  canvas  piles, 
And  anchor  at  last  by  the  Fortunate  Isles  ? 

Instead  of  a  fleet  of  broad-browed  ships, 
To  send  a  child's  armada  of  chips  ! 
Instead  of  the  great  guns,  tier  on  tier, 
A  freight  of  pebbles  and  grass-blades  sere  ! 

There  is  something  touching  in  this  whim- 
sically sad  confession ;  or  there  would  be, 
were  it  not  for  the  high  position  that  Mr. 
Lowell  has  so  honorably  won.  For  his  peb- 
bles are  jewels ;  and  his  grass-blades,  how- 
ever they  may  seem  to  his  too  exacting  eyes, 
have  to  ours  the  true  perennial  tint.  For 
instance,  here  is  "  After  the  Burial,"  written 
manifestly  to  express  a  genuine  emotion  af- 
ter a  real  burial — an  occasion  that  has  pro- 
duced more  honest  twaddle  than  Tupper  or 

could  write  in  a  century  ;  and  yet  half 

the  verses  have  an  edge  on  them  that  cuts 
down  to  the  very  quick  of  feeling  in  the 
general  heart.  He  is  rejecting  the  common- 
places of  consolation,  and  claiming  his  right 
to  clasp  his  great  grief  in  his  empty  arms  : 

In  the  breaking  gulfs  of  son'ow, 
When  the  helpless  feet  stretch  out, 
And  find  in  the  deeps  of  darkness 
No  footing  so  solid  ns  doubt. 
Then  better  one  spar  of  Memory, 
One  hrokeji  plank  of  tlie  Past, 
That  our  human  heart  may  cling  to, 
Though  hopeless  of  shore  at  last. 
To  the  spirit,  its  splendid  conjectures  ; 
To  the  flesh,  its  sweet  despair — 
Its  tears  o'er  the  thin,  worn  locket. 
With  its  anguish  of  deathless  hair  1 
Console,  if  you  will ;  I  can  bear  it ; 
'Tis  a  well-meant  alms  of  breath  ; 
But  not  all  the  preaching-  since  A  dam 
Has  made  Death  other  ihaji  Lcath. 

The  lines  emphasized  in  this  passage  give 
such  an  impressive  form  to  such  a  general 


feeling  that  they  seem  sure  to  become  a  part 
of  the  common  phraseology  of  life.  And 
so  it  must  be  with  a  stanza  in  the  next  po- 
em, "The  Dead  House,"  which,  however, 
with  all  its  pathetic  beautj- — a  beauty  that 
should  make  the  poet  great  forever  among 
women — is  not  so  full  of  utterances  of  gene- 
ral application  as  its  predecessor  : 

To  learn  such  a  simple  lesson, 
Need  I  go  to  Paris  or  Rome, 

Tliat  the  jnany  make  tlie  household. 
Bid  only  one  the  home. 

No,  one  need  not  go  to  Paris  or  to  Rome 
to  learn  that  lesson  ;  whether  by  absence, 
or,  still  less,  by  what  one  learns  at  those 
great  capitals.  For  this  view  of  home  is 
not  remarkably  French  or  Italian,  but  Eng- 
hsh  ;  and  although  Mr.  Lowell  has  recently 
let  it  slip  from  him  (in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, I  hope,)  that  we  are  worth  something 
only  just  in  so  far  as  we  have  ceased  to  be 
English,  I  shall  venture  to  say  that  the  best 
of  him  is  his  thoroughly  English  constitu- 
tion of  mind  and  body,  and  that  he  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  fellow  Yankees  are  good 
only  in  so  far  as  they  are  made  so  by  a  pure- 
ly English  nature  developed  in  circum- 
stances and  under  influences  in  many  re- 
spects more  favorable  to  a  healthy  and  har- 
monious growth  than  those  to  which  they 
would  have  been  subjected  if  Charles  the 
First  had  not  driven  our  forefathers  acruss 
the  sea. 

One  part  of  Mr.  Lowell's  English-hood, 
which  he  wears,  of  course,  with  a  difference, 
is  a  humor  that  is  purely  English  in  spirit, 
although  it  wears  the  dress  of  Yankee  pro- 
vincialism. The  voice  is  still  the  voice  of 
Jacob,  although  the  hands  are  the  hands  of 
Esau.  This  trait  of  Mr.  Lowell's  mind  ap- 
pears in  several  of  the  poems  in  his  last  vol- 
ume, although  it  seems  to  have  been  pur- 
posely excluded  from  its  two  predecessors. 
It  has  made  one  poem — "  Without  and  With- 
in " — which  must  have  been  familiar  to  many 
readers  heretofore  who  were  ignorant  of  its 
authorship — one  of  the  most  perfect  and  ]:iic- 
turesque  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  sharply 
satirical  vers  de  soci^te  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature.  Who  of  the  thousands 
that,  with  its  author,  have  been  wearied  with 
the  waste  of  life  in  "hunting  still  that  same 
old  coon"  through  the  thick-grown  solitude 
of  society,  has  not,  amid  laughter,  thanked 
Mr.  Lowell  for  this  epigrammatic  little  sat- 
ire, which  a  mingling  of  humor  and  good- 
nature almost  Falstaffian  prevents  from  fall- 
ing into  cynicism. 
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Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
second  series  of  the  "  Biglovv  Papers,"  has 
said  that,  at  the  time  when  the  first  series 
won  their  world-wide  favor,  he  was  an  al- 
most unread  poet.  He  exaggerates  a  neg- 
lect which,  however,  did  exist  to  a  certain 
degree.  The  reason  thereof  is  not  much  to 
the  honor  of  the  public,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  a  singular  trait  of  his  serious  style,  which, 
although  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  fault,  is 
yet  somewhat  faulty.  He  sometimes  packs 
his  thought  too  close,  and  overloads  his 
lines  with  variously  suggestive  images.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  poems  in 
his  second  volume.  In  many  lines  of  sev- 
eral poems  in  that  volume  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  present  a  single  thought  in  strong 
and  clear  relief,  but  allowed  the  image  sug- 
gested to  him  by  his  main  idea  to  lead  him 
to  another  idea  and  another  image,  and  these 
again  to  lead  him  on  to  others  ;  and  all  these 
he  undertook  to  work  together  into  a  unitary 
whole.  He  attained  his  end  in  a  remarka- 
ble degree  by  the  firmness  of  his  mental 
grasp  and  his  plastic  power  over  language. 
But  he  did  so  at  some  sacrifice  of  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  expression.  The  same 
trait  marks  some  of  his  prose  sentences. 
His  purpose  was  high,  and  his  teeming 
brain  furnished  ample  rnaterial  for  its  ac- 
complishment; but  it  has  been  given  only 
to  one  man  since  the  world  began  to  make 
one  phrase  stand  up  firmly  under  the  weight 
of  two  serious  ideas.  A  part  of  our  enjoy- 
ment of  humor,  and  particularly  of  puns, 
arises  from  our  amusement  at  the  break- 
down of  language  when  thus  overloaded. 
The  poems  in  the  present  volume  are  less 
marked  by  this  embarrassing  richness  of 
style  than  those  in  its  immediate  predecessor. 
They  bristle  less  with  sharp,  bright  thoughts  ; 
and  what  they  thereby  lose  in  seeming  wealth 
they  gain  in  solid,  homogeneous  value.  They 
are  the  fruit  of  calmer  contemplation  and 
less  uneasy  labor. 

Of  all  that  Mr.  Lowell  has  written,  his 
"  Legend  of  Brittany,"  the  first  poem  in  his 
first  volume — a  beautiful  book  pulslished 
twenty-five  years  ago  in  Cambridge — is  per- 
haps the  most  completely  indicative  of  a 
rich  poetical  nature.  It  surpasses  in  imagi- 
native power  all  that  he  has  since  pro- 
duced— partly,  if  not  chiefly,  by  reason  of 
the  nature  of  its  subject — and  it  is  strown 
thickly  with  bright-hued  fancies.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  young  poet,  but  of  a  thoughtful ; 
and  it  has  the  freshness  and  the  bloom  of 
youth  in  every  stanza.     The  man  who  wrote 


it  is  capable  of  anv  flight  that  has  been  tak- 
en by  any  poet  of  the  century.  Certainly, 
Tennyson,  at  the  age  at  which  Mr.  Lowell 
was  when  it  was  written,  had  produced  notli- 
ing  to  be  named  with  it  in  comijarison. 
Those  who  are  taking  delight  in  the  idyllic 
be.auty  of  "  Under  the  Willows  "  and  "  Auf 
Wiedersehen"  should  be  led  thereby  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  author's  earlier  and  less 
ripened,  but  hardly  less  beautiful  poems. 
Among  these  are  songs  full  of  ail  the  lyric 
charm  that  lingers  in  our  language,  and  to 
which  so  few  poets  are  able  to  give  voice. 
Of  these,  one  beginning  "Violet,  sweet  vio- 
let," has  the  highest  and  last-attained  quali- 
ty of  a  perfect  song,  in  that  it  sings  itself, 
without  need  of  other  music.  But  it  is  in 
his  "  Commemoration  Ode  "  that  its  author 
shows  most  completely  the  compass  and 
high  quality  of  his  powers.  It  has  a  large- 
ness and  simplicity  of  style  which  is  the 
sign  manual  of  a  master  in  any  art.  Its 
closing  passage  rises  to  the  topmost  height 
of  lyric  grandeur. 

Be  proud,  for  she  is  saved,  and  all  have  helped  to  save 

her — 
She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the  poor, 
She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door, 
With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all  mankind  ! 
The  fire  is  dreadful  in  her  eyes  no  more. 
From  her  bold  front  the  helm  she  doth  unbind. 
Sends  all  her  handmaid  armies  back  to  spin, 
And  bids  her  navies,  that  so -lately  hurled 
Their  crashing  battle,  hold  their  thunders  m, 
Swinnning,  like  birds  of  calm,  along  the  unharmful 

shore. 
No  challenge  sends  she  to  the  elder  world, 
That  looked  askance  and  hated  ;  a  light  scorn 
Plays  o'er  her  mouth,  as  round  her  mighty  knees 
She  calls  her  children  back,  and  waits  the  mom 
Of  nobler  day,  enthroned  between  her  subject  seas. 

O  Beautiful  !  my  Countiy  !  ours  oiice  more  1 
Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
O'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore ; 
And  letting  thy  set  lips. 
Freed  from  wrath's  pale  eclipse, 
The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  hare. 
What  words  divine,  of  lover  or  of  poet, 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it, 
Among  the  nations  bright  beyond  compare? 

In  this  ode,  Mr.  Lowell  has  sung  the  pjean 
of  a  great  nation  in  a  style  in  stirring  accord 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  theme.  It  will 
live  always  as  the  wortliy  embodiment  of  the 
feeling  elicited  on  the  conquering  side  by  the 
greatest  civil  war  known  to  history.  This 
must  be  admitted  even  by  those  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  author  in  all  his  political 
opinions,  or  share,  at  present,  all  his  enthu- 
siasm in  regard  to  the  efl'ect  of  the  war  up- 
on the  country. 

R.  G.  W. 
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JUNIUS  BRUTUS  BOOTH.* 

Sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
fitful  fever  of  Booth's  life  came  to  its  sud- 
den end.  His  unquiet  soul  fretted  its  tene- 
ment to  decay  at  an  age  when  his  powers 
should  have  just  reached  a  golden  maturity. 

Three  actors  divide  almost  equally  the 
histrionic  honors  of  the  first  half  of  our 
century,  Cooke,  Edmund  Kean  and  Booth  ; 
the  last  was  the  most  cultivated  and,  intel- 
lectually, much  the  greatest.  He  died  un- 
appreciated and  unrewarded  ;  but  his  youth- 
ful triumphs  are  renewed  in  his  son,  and  the 
new  generation,  hailing  with  generous  en- 
thusiasm the  rising  genius  of  Edwin  Booth, 
will  eagerly  read  the  conscientious  work  of 
Mr.  Gould,  and  endeavor  to  gather  from  his 
careful  notes  and  accurate  recollections  what 
manner  of  actor  the  father  of  our  great  ar- 
tist was. 

The  elder  Booth  was  born  with  all  the 
good  gifts  of  nature  necessary  to  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  fortunate  in  his  education 
and  training.  He  became  an  adniirable  lin- 
guist, and  showed  fair  literary  taste  and  abil- 
ity. 

The  strong  bent  of  his  genius  led  him  to 
the  theatre  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen. 
He  had  immediate  success,  and  three  years 
later  he  reached  London,  the  goal  of  an  Eng- 
lish actor's  hopes.  His  first  engagement 
was  at  Covent  Garden,  where  he  at  once 
commanded  the  attention  of  the  town,  and 
became  the  rival  of  Kean,  then  regnant  at 
Drury  Lane.  This  success  showed,  not 
merely  good  talents,  but  good  fortune  also. 

Cooke  had  passed  middle  age  ere  he  could 
get  before  a  London  audience  and  wring 
from  them  an  endorsement  of  what  he  felt, 
that  he  was  "the  best  actor  speaking  the 
language."  Kean,  poor  and  friendless, 
strolled,  starved,  and  dreamed  of  Drury 
Lane,  until  his  heart  was  as  a  broken  reed, 
and  sick  with  hope  deferred.  But  Booth, 
while  yet  a  stripling,  became  Kean's  rival, 
and  had  it  in  his  power  to  succeed  the  trage- 
dian whose  popularity  was  somewhat  wan- 
ing and  whose  sceptre  began  to  lose  its 
magic. 

Such  a  position  meant  a  great  deal  at  that 
theatrical  time.  It  was  not  only  to  hear  the 
mighty  thunder  of  the  crowded  pit  and  enjoy 
the  glory  of  the  moment,  but  it  meant  also 
enduring  fame,  history,  guineas  ;  it  was  to 
be   applauded  by  l?yron,   Hazlitt,   Godwin, 

*  "The  Tnigoflian  :  An  Kssny  on  the  Histrionic 
ijenius  of  Junius  I'rutus  liooth."  By  Thomas  A. 
Gould.     New  York:  liurd  &  Housrhton. 


other  men  of  genius  who  loved  the  drama 
and  who  petted  Kean,  overlooking  his  vul- 
gar tastes  and  low  life  in  his  splendid  talents. 

The  frequently-quoted  line  of  Dryden, 
Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
frequently  finds  apt  confirmation  in  the  rec- 
ords of  Booth's  life,  and  especially  at  this 
important  commencement  of  his  career. 
The  tide  in  the  aftairs  of  men  which  floats 
them  to  fortune  was,  for  him,  at  its  full  flood  ; 
his  destiny  was  in  his  own  hands,  to  make  or 
to  mar.  Acting  from  one  of  those  irrational 
impulses  which  overcast  his  whole  life, 
Booth  disappeared  from  London  and  crossed- 
the  ocean.  Landing  near  Richmond,  Va., 
he  made  his  way  to  the  theatre  there,  and, 
without  a  credential,  presented  himself  to 
the  hall-incredulous  manager,  asking  an  op- 
portunity to  show  who  he  was.  The  new 
country  had  a  charm  for  him  ;  he  was  a  lov- 
er of  nature  and  its  wildest  scenes  ;  his  po- 
etical soul  was  soothed  by  solitude  and  the 
wide  expanses  of  the  New  World.  But 
grand  and  beautiful  as  the  wilderness  ap- 
peared, it  was  not  the  congenial  home  of 
art.  The  great  drama  of  real  life  absorbed 
all  the  energies  of  men  ;  there  was  no  leis- 
ure for  esthetic  study,  no  rich  and  idle  class 
seeking  excitement  and  amusement ;  there 
was  but  little  attempt  at  criticism,  and  th.-^t 
was  merely  injudicious  laudation.  That 
dreary  barrack,  the  "  Old  Park,"  was  the 
"  Drury  of  America."  In  Boston  the  drama 
was  frowned  upon.  Such  was  the  public  for 
which  the  impassioned  young  genius  ex- 
changed the  crowded  theatres  of  London. 
But,  reckless  of  his  true  vocation,  Booth  re- 
joiced in'  the  change. 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  he  made  an  un- 
successful application  for  the  station  of  keep- 
er of  Cape  Hatteras  light-house.  Then  he 
bought  a  farm  in  the  wilderness  of  Mary- 
land, where  he  allowed  no  tree  to  be  cut  and 
no  animal  life  to  be  destroyed.  He  occa- 
sionally acted  short  engagements,  and  his 
studies  were  incessant.  He  so  perfected  him- 
self in  modern  languages  that,  in  1828,  at 
New  Orleans,  he  enacted  the  part  of  Orestes, 
in  the  "  Andromaque  "  of  Racine,  with  such 
effect  that  he  was  compared  to  Talma.  His 
powers  matured  and  culminated  early.  His 
acting  was  always  strikingly  original  and 
impassioned ;  frequently  he  was  sublime. 
His  voice  was  flexiljle,  sympathetic,  and 
equal  to  his  full  desire  ;  he  could  modulate 
it  to  his  will.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life 
his  face  had  lost  its  beauty,  was  deeply  lined, 
and  had  an  expression  ol  sad  dignity.     His 
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features  were  cast  in  the  tragic  mould — ten- 
der emotion,  tempestuous  passion,  regal 
majesty,  grief  unutterable,  were  fully  ex- 
pressed in  their  action.  His  stature  was 
low,  but  like  Lear  he  was  "every  inch  a 
king." 

It  is  not  unjust  to  Booth  to  say  that  the 
romantic  or  passionate  school  of  acting 
to  which  he  belonged  was  revived  by  Ed- 
mund Kean.  After  the  death  of  Garrick 
the  wooden  reign  of  the  Kembles  com- 
menced. It  was  the  era  of  cold  stateliness 
and  dull  respectability,  somewhat  relieved 
by  the  force  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  a  few  char- 
acters. The  career  of  Cooke  was  so  short 
in  London  that  he  made  little  impression, 
and  dulness  reigned  supreme  until  in  a  for- 
tunate hour  Edmund  Kean,  bursting  the 
bonds  of  obscurity  and  poverty,  sprang 
upon  the  London  stage,  overleaping  at  a 
bound  the  barriers  of  cotemporary  criticism, 
overthrowing  established  rules,  sweeping 
away  the  hoary  traditions  of  the  theatre  and 
storming  with  such  irresistible  passion  the 
breasts  of  his  auditors  that  he  led  them  cap- 
tive in  an  unbroken  triumph  of  ten  years. 
A  new  school  of  acting  was  the  result,  and 
to  this  school  Booth  belonged. 

In  this  country  it  was  fully  conceded  that 
Booth  was  as  original  as  Kean  in  all  his 
conceptions  of  character.  In  Lear,  Mac- 
beth and  Hamlet  he  far  surpassed  Kean. 
Before  Booth  left  London  both  Hazlitt  and 
Charles  Lamb  criticised  Kean's  Lear  bit- 
terly, while  the  former  praised  the  Lear  of 
Booth.  In  the  popular  melodramas  so 
much  acted  by  Kean  he  was  adjudged  a  su- 
periority Booth  never  cared  to  contest. 

Mr.  Gould's  book  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  essays  upon  all  of  Booth's  important  per- 
sonations, written  in  a  tone  of  enthusiastic 
and  critical  appreciation.  He  had  the  op- 
portunity of  studying  the  actor  in  his  prime, 
and  made  copious  notes  of  his  impressions. 
His  work  is  probably  the  best  descriiJtion 
that  can  now  be  given  of  the  great  tragedian. 
In  every  age  since  the  establishment  of 
the  drama  it  has  been  lamented  that  the 
fame  of  the  actor  could  live  only  by  attesta- 
tion of  those  who  participate  in  his  momen- 
tary triumph, 

Unvouched  by  proof,  to  substance  uiiallied  ; 
that  while  poets  flourish  immortal  in  verse, 
painters  and  sculptors  in  color  and  in  more 
enduring  stone,  the  art  blending  all  in  one, 


which  makes  verse  glow  in  speech  and 
sculpture  animate  with  living  grace,  steal- 
ing but  a  passing  glance  from  time,  dies  in 
the  exquisite  moment  of  its  birth  or  faintly 
glimmers  through  the  dim  light  of  tradition. 
This  is  the  actou's  fate.  Let  us  then  be 
thankful  to  Mr.  Gould  that  he  has  accom- 
plished all  that  can  be  done  for  the  memory 
of  Booth.  Those  who  remember  the  thrill- 
ing voice,  "  the  magic  circle  of  the  eye," 
the  triumph  of  illusion,  cannot  but  feel  how 
inadequate  is  the  language  of  description  to 
tell  what  he  was,  and  idealize  the  embarrass- 
ment of  Cibber,  who,  in  his  old  age,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  portray  the  powers  of  Bet- 
terton,  exclaimed  in  despair,  "  He  gratified 
at  once  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  understanding ; 
to  conceive  the  pleasure  arising  from  such 
harmony,  you  most  have  been  present  at  it, 
'tis  not  to  be  told  you." 


—  The  last  number  of  the  "Quarterly 
Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  "  con- 
tains an  article  on  "  Europeans  and  their 
Descendants  in  North  America."  The 
writer  exposes  the  assumption  of  certain 
British  ethnologists  that  the  climate  of 
North  America  is  unadapted  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  white  race  in  its  highest  devel- 
opment, and  shows  tha*  while  certain  physi- 
ological changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
European  races  that  have  migrated  to  this 
country,  these  changes  indicate  neither  de- 
generacy nor  decay,  but  simply  adaptation 
to  the  altered  conditions  of  life  and  nature. 
As  to  the  question  of  prolificacy,  he  shows 
that  it  is  here  governed  by  laws  that  are  of 
no  exceptional  application,  but  affect  the 
human  race  conformably  to  fixed  and  defini- 
tive principles.  He  makes  one  rather  start- 
ling exception,  however,  in  reference  to  the 
limitation  of  prolificacy  in  this  country  from 
"  moral  causes  growing  out  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  self-styled  progressive  school,"  ter- 
minating his  remarks  with  a  sting,  thus : 
"  The  practical  working  of  the  present  sen- 
sation about  woman's  rights  will  be  that  the 
female  champions  of  these  transcendental 
notions  will  leave  few  of  their  lineage  to  per- 
petuate their  system."  This  remark,  though 
hardly  rising  to  the  dignity  of  philosophy,  is 
certainly  not  calculated  to  add  to  the  pla- 
cidity of  Misses  A,  B,  and  C,  or  to  the  re- 
pose of  Mrs.  X,  Y,  and  Z. 
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—  The  question  of  giving  the  suffrage  to 
women  has  been  one  of  the  prominent 
political  problems  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  it  has  become  such  a  ques- 
tion— one  for  calm  and  candid  considera- 
tion, one  that  cannot  be  crowded  down  or 
thrust  aside — that  the  strong  argument  of 
one  of  its  most  brilliant  advocates  appears 
in  The  Galaxy.  We  shall  make  free  to 
acknowledge,  however,  that  even  this  able 
presentation  of  the  case  has  failed  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  necessity  or  the  utility  of 
extending  the  elective  franchise  to  women. 
We  look  upon  suffrage  from  but  a  single 
side,  whenever  we  regard  it  simply  as  a 
privilege.  It  is  a  duty,  rather  than  a 
"  right ;  "  it  is  a  duty  growing  out  of  the  im- 
perfections of  humanity,  whereby  in  order 
to  preserve  society,  it  is  necessary  to  erect 
and  maintain  governments,  in  order  to  en- 
force laws  and  inflict  penalties.  As  such, 
it  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  duties,  of  which 
others  are  the  military  and  legislative  duties. 
Were  this  simply  a  question  of  privilege 
to  be  conferred,  we  believe  that  men  would 
be  glad  to  admit  women  to  share  it.  But, 
in  reality,  it  carries  with  it,  or  should  carry 
with  it,  all  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship, 
including  whatever  service  a  State  has  the 
right  to  exact  from  its  subjects. 

But  at  present  it  is  clear  that  the  majority 
of  women  do  not  desire  and  will  not  accept 
such  a  revolution  in  their  destiny.  If  this 
be  so,  the  question  simply  is,  shall  we  force 
upon  the  greater  part  of  women  a  state  of 
things  distasteful  to  them  in  answer  to  the 
demands  of  a  few?  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
would  be  working  an  injustice  quite  as  gross 
as  that  which  is  now  complained  of  in  de- 
priving women  of  suffrage.  We  should  be 
yielding  to  the  claims  of  the  few  against  the 
protest  of  the  many.  We  should  be  forcing 
a  change  of  duty  and  destiny  upon  the 
greater  part  of  women,  because  a  few  are 
dissatisfied.  Mrs.  Howe  takes  the  very 
sensible  ground  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  "  natural  right "  of  suffrage,  thereby 
separating  herself  from  illogical  reformers. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  duty  imposed  by  govern- 
ment. If  it  be  answered  that  we  may  let 
such  women   vote    as    choose,    while    the 


others  stay  at  home,  we  reply  that  this 
would  be  practically  impossible.  The 
greater  part  of  men  now  go  the  polls,  not 
because  they  like  to  go,  but  because  other- 
wise a  few  intriguing  people  would  control 
elections,  and  so  commit  the  country,  and 
them  with  it,  to  unwise  measures.  So  it 
would  be  with  women,  all  of  whom  would 
be  bound  to  go  to  the  polls.  Mrs.  Howe 
might  answer  that  women  should  be  edu- 
cated up  to  these  new  duties.  We  have 
only  to  rejoin  that  that  is  a  matter  for  wo- 
men to  settle  among  themselves  ;  but  until 
this  practical  unanimity  is  reached,  it  is  not 
for  a  few  to  call  upon  the  country  to  im- 
pose upon  all  women  the  burden  of  the 
elective  franchise.  Meanwhile  we  have 
done  our  part,  perhaps,  toward  that  pre- 
liminary "education,"  by  presenting  the  ar- 
gument of  an  illustrious  advocate. 

—  All  the  black  beasts  of  history,  from 
Cain  to  Iscariot,  from  Nero  and  Domitian 
to  Henry  VIII.,  Philip  II.,  and  Bluebeard, 
have  been  whitewashed  in  modern  times, 
and  are  now  set  before  the  world  as  rather 
worthy  personages,  if  not  positive  saints. 
The  latest  instance  of  historical  recon- 
struction we  have  seen  appears  in  a  New 
York  weekly  newspaper,  under  the  follow- 
ing caption  :  "  Caj'tain  Kidd. — '  I  Spied 
Three  Ships  from  Spain,  as  I  sailed,  as 
I  sailed.' — Was  he  a  Pirate  ? — How  a 
brave    New  York    Sailor    has    been 

MALIGNED    BY  HISTORY. — THE  VICTIM  OF 

A  Conspiracy. — The  Scene  in  Exi.cu- 
TioN  Dock,  May  23,  1701." — Etc.,  etc. 
The  writer  shows  —  as  such  things  are 
"  shown  "  by  such  writers  now-a-days — that 
from  the  time  Captain  Kidd  entered  upon 
what  has  heretofore  been  considered  his 
buccaneering  career  on  the  high  seas  until 
the  day  he  marched  to  the  gallows-tree, 
his  whole  course  displayed  the  highest 
qualities,  while  his  humanity  and  honesty 
were  especially  noble  and  pathetic.  "  To 
the  last,"  wc  are  told,  "  he  was  a  brave  and 
true  man,"  and  when  finally  he  stood  u])on 
the  gallows,  at  E.xecution  Dock,  in  London, 
"he  died  with  charity  for  all  the  world  and 
with  hopes  tf  salvation  through  the  merits 
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of  his  Redeemer."  This  is  revolting 
enough,  ceit;\inly.  But  nevertheless,  such 
things  find  believers,  and  are  popular.  We 
are  surprised  that  some  enterprising  pub- 
lisher does  not  collect  and  publish  in  a  vol- 
ume all  the  attempts  that  have  recently 
been  made  to  reconstruct  the  historical  and 
traditionary  monsters  of  the  human  race. 

—  The  learned  and  witty  "  Carl  Benson  " 
has  written  a  note  of  inquiry,  based  upon 
Professor  Peaslee's  recent  lecture,  "  Hotu 
muck  will  tJie  coming  man  wcigli?''^  The 
professor  said  that  the  "  perfect  physiological 
man  "  should  weigh  140  pounds,  but  "  Carl 
Benson"  holds  this  opinion  to  be  "rash  and 
mischievous  ;  "  and  though  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  favor  light-weights  on  account  of 
being  an  inordinately  light-weight  himself, 
he  argues  that  the  professor  marks  the  figures 
too  low  by  at  least  fifteen  pounds — that  is  to 
say,  in  his  opinion,  the  "  coming  man " 
ought  to  weigh  155  pounds.  He  says  that, 
among  our  cotemporaries,  those  who  pos- 
sess the  greatest  capacity  for  mental  and 
physical  work  are  heavy,  that  the  average 
weight  of  the  leading  men  of  the  world,  in 
all  countries,  at  the  present  day,  is  over  Peas- 
lee's standard  ;  that  though  thin,  light  men 
may  be  active  and  brilliant,  they  are  usually 
deficient  in  vitality  and  solid  thought,  and 
wear  out  prematurely  ;  and  he  argues  that 
both  young  men  and  young  women  should 
make  it  their  aim  in  life  to  increase  their 
avoirdupois.  Now,  "  Carl  Benson's  "  views 
ai"e  all  very  well  so  far  as  they  go  ;  but,  in 
our  estimate  they  do  not  go  half  far  enough. 
We  can  only  judge  what  the  perfect  coming 
man  will  be,  by  comparing  him  with  what 
the  perfect  bygone  man  was.  We  imagine 
that  both  Peaslee  and  Carl  will  be  willing  to 
admit  that  the  best  specimen  and  the  high- 
est type  of  the  "  perfect  physiological  man  " 
of  other  times  was  Hercules.  The  mag- 
nificent development  and  imperial  propor- 
tions of  his  limbs,  breast,  neck  and  head, 
constitute  an  ideal  of  "  physiological  "  man- 
hood which  the  artistic  genius  of  Greece 
undoubtedly  formulated  from  real  life  and 
embodied  in  marble  for  the  perennial  ad- 
miration of  the  human  race.  Though,  un- 
fortunately for  the  present  discussion,  the 
Greeks  left  us  no  record  of  the  weight  of 
Hercules,  we  are  sure  that  no  one  able 
to  calculate  masses  and  measurement  can 
look  upon  his  form,  as  embodied  in  anv  of 
the  existing  statues,  without  concluding  that 
he  weighed  at  least  300  pounds.      It  is  to 


this  subHme  bulk  and  heft  that  the  human 
race  must  yet  attain  if  it  would  hercaUer 
produce  such  manhood  as  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  past.  And  therefore — to  cut 
short  a  discussion  which  we  would  like  to 
make  long — we  conclude  that  the  •'  coming 
man  "  will  weigh  300  pounds  to  a  dot. 

—  Now  that  we  have  diamond  weddings 
— occasionally — and  golden  weddings,  and 
silver  weddings,  and  paper  weddings,  and 
wooden  weddings,  why  not  have  leather 
weddings  ?  Leather,  especially  the  kind 
known  as  Russian,  may  be  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  uses  and  of  beauties.  We 
cannot  approve  of  leather  hair  nets  for  la- 
dies, or  of  bows  of  highly-colored,  fanci- 
fully-perforated leather  worn  on  the  bosom, 
and  even  leather  bows  for  boot-toes  are  bare- 
ly admissible.  Yet  for  a  thousand-and-one 
articles  of  home  and  personal  comfort, 
'^  there's  nothing  like  leather."  How  ad- 
mirably it  covers  tables  and  cushions  chairs  ; 
how  effectively  it  forms  flowers  and  tracery 
for  cabinets  and  cases  that  look  like  carv- 
ings, at  a  tithe  of  the  cost.  In  Paris,  it  is 
now  highly  appreciated  —  being  "all  the 
rage"  for  belts  and  bracelets,  watch  chains 
and  chatelaines,  bandeaux  for  the  hair,  wa- 
terproofs and  parasols,  opera-glasses  and 
pockets,  card-cases,  tobacco-boxes  and  ci- 
gar-cases, and  even  for  "jewelry"  and 
watches. 

—  Among  the  articles  offered  at  a  recent 
jewelry  sale  of  some  pretension,  was  a  valu- 
able palette  set,  consisting  of  earrings  and 
brooch.  The  palette  was  of  dead  gold, 
studded  with  gems,  to  represent  paints. 
The  setter's  ignorance  of  artistic  usage  in 
the  matter  of  the  position  of  paints  on  a 
palette,  was  equal  to  his  want  of  taste  in  ar- 
ranging them  even  as  gems.  First,  there 
was  a  dot  of  jet,  then  an  emerald,  then  a 
diamond,  then  a  ruby,  then  an  opal,  then  a 
dab  of  amber,  then  a  drop  of  pearl.  This 
arrangement  is  what  an  artist  would  call 
"  slovenly."  It  was  painful  to  contemplate  ; 
yet  the  set  had  many  competitors,  and  was 
run  up  to  an  enormous  price.  Why  jet  and 
pearl  and  amber  were  called  jewels,  and 
why,  in  a  set  of  colors,  blue  was  not  repre- 
sented, as  it  might  have  l>een  by  turquoise 
or  amcthj'st,  or  both,  we  do  not  query.  We 
only  say  that,  as  it  was,  the  arrangement 
should  have  been  :  Diamond,  pearl,  opal, 
amber,  emerald,  ruby,  jet.  Scale  :  Three 
whites  (order  of  white  from  the  most  trans- 
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parent  to  the  most  opaque),  yellow,  green, 
ruby,  black. 

—  Very  rich  men  seem  to  be  now,  more 
than  ever,  the  favorites  of  political  parties. 
The  three  Republican  candidates  for  the 
Senatorship,  at  the  last  election  in  New 
York,  were  very  rich — though  both  Morgan 
and  Roberts  were  richer  than  Fenton,  the 
successful  candidate.  The  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  Governorship  of  New  Jersey, 
at  last  election  (Mr.  Blair),  was  one  of  the 
very  richest  men  in  the  State.  Senator 
Sprague  is  the  richest  man  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and. Senators  Cameron  and  Scott,  ot 
Pennsylvania,  are  among  the  richest  men  in 
the  Keystone  State.  And  we  could  go  on 
enumerating  dozens  of  the  richest  men  in 
the  different  States,  who  have  lately  been 
nominated  for  office  by  one  or  other  of  the 
political  parties.  We  fancy  that  Massa- 
chusetts and  Kansas  have,  in  Senators  Wil- 
son and  Ross,  the  two  poorest  men  who  are 
in  any  of  the  highest  public  offices.  Why 
is  it  that  very  rich  men  are  now  such  gene- 
ral favorites  among  the  politicians  ? 

—  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  we  sup- 
pose the  English  people  to  be  growing  more 
liberalized  or  democratized  in  their  feelings 
and  their  institutions,  the  annual  tax  on  ar- 
morial bearings  is  becoming  every  year  more 
productive  to  the  revenues.  But  it  is  still 
more  curious  to  learn  that  the  fees  received 
from  this  country  by  the  Heralds'  College  in 
London,  during  late  years,  have  constituted 
one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  its  in- 
come. In  the  latest  edition  of  the  "  Hand- 
book of  Heraldry  "  (London),  there  is  a  chap- 
ter on  "  American  Heraldry,"  which  might 
furnish  a  lively  topic  of  discussion  to  some 
of  our  popular  writers.  We  have  heard  it  as 
a  fact  that  heraldic  books  are  consulted  by 
more  people  at  the  Astor  Library,  in  New 
York,  than  any  other  class  of  books. 

—  The  mania  for  new  creations  in  house 
decoration  and  table-service  has  ceased, 
and,  as  in  personal  adornment,  the  souls 
of  women  have  gone  over  to  the  antique. 
Indeed,  we  are  having  another  Renaissance, 
with  its  attendant  defects  and  virtues.  This 
Erst  displayed  itself  in  a  fierce  outbreak  of 


Etrusco-mania.  Then,  delicate  creatures  in 
gossamer,  who  would  scream  "  fit  to  kill " 
at  sight  of  a  little  cupboard  mouse,  sipped 
souchong  complacently  out  of  tete-a-tete  tea- 
services  of  deepest  vermilion,  showered 
over  with  horrid  big  black  flying  mice. 
But  already  hope  gleams  in  a  signalized 
longing  for  old  Sevres,  old  Saxony,  and 
Henri  II.  china,  as  well  as  for  the  elegant 
cabinet  and  boudoir  bagatelles  of  the  period 
of  Louis  XV. 

—  The  "  Irish  Yankee"  is  a  new  species 
of  the  genus  ho7no  which  turns  up  very  fre- 
quently of  late  in  the  newspaper  reports  oif 
criminal  trials  before  the  British  courts. 
We  notice  that  "  Irish  Yankees "  are  ar- 
rested, not  only  for  being  Fenians,  but  for 
being  "drunken  and  riotous,"  for  "  assault- 
ing a  policeman,"  for  "  breaking  a  head," 
and  all  such  things.  It  would  seem  that  of 
late  years  we  must  have  sent  back  to  British 
shores  an  immense  number  of  our  Irish  ex- 
iles, and  it  would  seem  that  they  must  all 
have  "  registered  an  oath  "  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  more  active  military  duties  of 
the  future  by  exercising  their  belligerent  pro- 
pensities at  every  possible  opportunity  in 
the  meantime.  But  we  should  like  to  know 
the  exact  proportion  of  Irish  and  of  Yankee 
in  the  composition  of  this  new  race  which 
has  been  invented  by  the  English  news- 
papers. 

—  The  gored  dress,  with  its  lines  of  beau- 
ty—  lines  which  Ruskin  calls  "infinite 
curves " — no  longer  delights  urbane  eyes. 
It  is  sent,  together  with  chalk  beads  and 
glass  jet,  to  the  provinces,  and  instead  of  it 
we  have  the  pannier,  or  hump  dress.  The 
lengths  of  silks  and  lawns  that  fell  with  such 
queenly  grace  over  full-trained  crinolines  are 
now  contracted  and  shortened,  as  if  all  wo- 
men were  dancing  girls  and  all  dances  were 
redowas.  The  bald-headed  gold-cane-car- 
rying old  gentlemen  who  affect  orchestra 
chairs  in  the  theatres  du  ballet,  are  delight- 
ed with  the  change  ;  but  the  souls  of  the 
artist  and  flaneicr  lounging  in  squares  or 
on  corners  are  dimmed  with  regrets  at  the 
sad  disappearance  of  the  delicate  contours 
of  busts  and  of  torsos. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE     GOBLET     FRAME. 

When  Neria  awoke  from  a  brief  and  disturbed  sleep,  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore she  found  it  possible  to  understand  what  change  had  come  upon  her  life. 
And  as  one  after  another  of  the  strange  revelations  Avhich  Fate,  after  withholding 
them  from  her  most  urgent  researches,  had  capriciously  piled  before  her  in  a  sin- 
gly day,  rose  to  her  mind,  she  set  it  aside  to  turn  to  another,  which  for  the  mo- 
ment seemed  more  important.  She  was  herself  a  Vaughn  then  !  She  had  the 
aame  right  by  birth  to  his  proud  name,  as  the  husband  who  had  bestowed  it 
upon  her.  She  might  name  her  mother  with  tears,  perhaps,  but  without  a  blush. 
And  her  sister  ?  Did  not  that  dying  woman  say  that  the  Venetian  goblet  was 
an  inheritance  from  her  own  family,  and  was  it  not  in  exact  similitude  with  the 
bracelet  which  Vaughn  had,  soon  after  their  marriage,  given  her  as  her  sole  in- 
heritance, the  only  relic  of  her  parents  ?  And  was  it  not  thus — and  as  this 
thought  flashed  into  Neria's  mind  she  caught  her  breath  sharply  as  if  the  poi- 
soned tongue  of  the  golden  serpent  had  pierced  her  own  flesh — was  it  not  the  re- 
semblance in  her  father's  picture,  to  the  face  of  that  most  unhappy  and  foully- 
wrone:ed  of  women  which  had  haunted  her  when  she  first  beheld  it  ?  Had 
she  not  sufficient  ground  for  the  conviction  that  Doctor  Luttrell's  wife  had 
been  her  own  and  only  sister  ?  And  he  ?  With  what  emotions  must  she  hence- 
forth meet  him  ?  And  what  was  her  duty,  in  regard  to  communicating  her  sus- 
picions to  those  who  would  sharply  investigate  their  foundation  ?  And  even 
were  they  verified,  what  satisfaction  could  the  result  bring  to  the  life  already 
broken  upon  the  dark  and  cruel  purpose  of  this  insatiable  man  ? 

And  Francia  !  Brilliant,  careless,  beautiful  Francia  !  whose  life  had  yet 
known  no  darker  shadow  than  a  lover's  quarrel,  how  could  she  bear  the  shame 
and  misery  of  the  story  the  old  nurse  had  told  of  Vaughn's  first  wife,  and  her 
mother  ?  But  at  this  point  Neria  once  more  paused  aghast.  Vaughn  !  Her 
husband,  the  man  whom  if  she  had  not  wholly  loved  she  had  revered  and 
trusted,  and  accepted,  in  his  every  deed  and  thought,  as  worthy  to  be  her  law  ! 
What  was  this  story  of  his  early  life,  almost  his  present  life  indeed  ?  Mrs.  Rhee 
had  lived  at  Bonniemeer  until  Vaughn's  marriage  with  herself,  and  Chloe  had 
distinctly  said  that  the  housekeeper  had  loved  her  master  with  an  idolatrous  pas- 
sion, and  had  jealously  sought  the  life  of  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  given  the 
love  for  which  she  had  pined  through  so  many  years.  How  had  this  woman 
dared  to  love  him  thus,  and  how  had  he  received  her  love  ? 

Neria  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  a  hot  blush  tingled  over  her  face  and 
neck,  and  even  to  her  fingers'  ends.  O,  if  Vaughn  was  not  pure  and  good,  what 
hope  was  there  that  she  should  ever  love  him  better  than  she  had  done  .''     And 
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tlie  hereditary  secret  of  the  Vaughns,  whose  solution  became  more  binding  upon 
her  than  even  before,  now  that  she  was  herself  a  party  to  it,  and  now  that  a 
certain  clue  had  been  placed  in  her  hands — what  was  she  to  do  in  this  matter  ? 

A  sudden  resolution  formed  itself  in  her  mind,  and  seating  herself  at  the 
table,  she  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Fergus,  merely  saying  that  she  needed  his 
help  and  counsel,  and  begging  him  to  come  to  her  without  delay.  The  address 
was  hardly  written,  when,  after  a  gentle  tap,  the  door  was  opened  by  Francia, 
who  entered  so  quietly  that  Neria,  looking  up  in  surprise,  was  startled  to  see 
how  pale  and  haggard  she  looked,  and  how  large  her  eyes  had  grown  in  a  single 
night  of  watching  and  weeping. 

"  1  have  come  to  see  if  you  are  ill,  dear,"  said  the  girl,  gliding  behind 
Neria's  chair  to  avoid  her  questioning  eyes. 

"  No,  Franc,  but  I  can  see  that  you  are,"  and  Neria,  rising,  took  Francia's- 
hands  in  hers,  and  looked  into  her  fair  face,  while  the  malign  assertion  of  tlie 
old  negress  rushed  back  upon  her  memory — ''  She  got  de  brack  drop  in  her  veins 
for  all  her  pooty  looks." 

With  a  sudden  and  womanly  impulse,  Neria  opened  her  arms,  and  taking  her 
adopted  sister  close  to  her  heart,  kissed  her  tenderl)',  and  with  a  warmth  very 
unusual  to  her  ordinarily  reticent  temperament.  Francia,  whose  heavy  eyes 
needed  but  this  invitation  to  overflow,  hid  her  face  upon  the  other's  neck,  and 
wept  unrestrainedly,  while  Neria,  gently  smoothing  the  ripples  of  her  hair,  found 
something  terrible  in  the  thought  that  this  poor  child  had  come  for  shelter  and 
comfort  to  her  of  all  others — to  her,  who  had  become  the  recipient  and  possible 
betrayer  of  a  secret,  before  which  these  tears  should  dry  as  morning  dew  before 
the  terror  of  a  devouring  flame.  The  very  idea  that  she  must  hide  so  much, 
even  while  appearing  to  receive  and  repay  the  mute  confidence  of  these  tears, 
made  Francia's  presence  distasteful  to  Neria's  sensitive  truthfulness,  and  after 
a  few  moments  she  gently  withdrew  from  the  embrace,  and  said,  with  an  attempt 
at  cheerfulness, 

"  I  fancy  we  are  neither  of  us  very  well  or  bright  this  morning,  darling.  Will 
you  please  tell  them  to  send  me  some  coffee  up-stairs,  and  then  take  something 
yourself?     I  will  not  come  down  just  now." 

"  Yes,  Neria,"  and  Franc,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  a  little  hurt  at  feeling  her 
confidence  repelled,  was  turning  away,  when  her  eye  cauglit  the  direction  of  the 
letter  upon  the  table.  A  quick  wave  of  color  swept  into  her  wan  face  ;  and  as 
she  hurried  away,  a  second  burst  of  tears  gave  a  significant  clue  to  tiie  origin  of 
the  first. 

Neria  looked  after  her  thoughtfully,  and  from  the  door  her  eyes  turned  to  the 
letter  upon  the  table.  "Yes,"  said  she,  aloud,  "it  is  right  that  I  should  tell 
Fergus  all — everything.     He  has  as  much  right  to  know  these  matters  as  I." 

An  hour  latter,  Mrs.  Vaughn  ordered  her  pony-carriage,  and  drove  herself 
along  the  beach  to  Cragness,  at  which  place  Doctor  Luttrell  still  lingered.  In- 
quiring for  him,  she  was  shown  at  once  to  the  library  where  he  was  sitting. 
Surprised,  and  yet  relieved  that  she  should  come  to  see  him.  Doctor  Luttrell 
advanced  to  meet  his  guest  with  outstretched  hand.  Neria  looked  at  him  quiet- 
ly, and  the  hand  sunk  as  if  palsy-smitten. 

"  I  supposed  by  your  coming  to  see  me  that  you  were  my  friend,"  said  he, 
sullenly;  "or  is  this  a  business  call.?  I  am  aware  that  my  lease  has  ex- 
pired." 

"  It  is  a  business  call,  but  not  connected  with  your  lease,"  said  Neria,  calmly 
disregarding  the  sneer.     "  I  wish  to  ask  you  some  questions  with  regard  to  the 
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late  Mrs.  Luttrell."  She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him  as  she  spoke,  and  he,  resist- 
ing the  impulse  to  evade  or  quail  before  that  straightforward  glance,  held  his 
feline  eyes  unwaveringly  upon  hers,  altliough  in  the  eflfort  his  lips  grew  white, 
and  contracting  slightly  upon  themselves  gave  a  cold  gleam  of  his  glittering 
teeth  between.  To  speak  was  impossible,  but  a  haughty  bow  signified  his  as- 
sent to  the  proposed  inquiry.  "  Will  you  tell  me  Mrs.  Luttrell's  maiden  name  ? " 
asked  Neria,  presently.  An  expression  of  relief  crossed  Doctor  Luttrell's  face. 
"  I  thought  all  the  world  knew  her  to  have  been  Miss  Davenport,"  said  he, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  I  knew  that  she  was  so  called,  but  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  she  had 
the  right  to  another  name  by  birth,"  pursued  Neria,  undauntedly. 

Dr.  Luttrell  considered  for  a  moment,  but  seeJxig  no  sufScient  reason  for  at- 
tempting to  conceal  facts  with  which  Neria  appeared,  at  least,  partially  ac- 
quainted, he  assumed  an  appearance  of  candor,  and  said,  "  Certainly.  You 
have  very  probably  heard  that  Mrs.  Luttrell  was  actually  the  daughter  of  an 
Italian  noble,  the  Count  or  Marquis  Vascetti,  who,  like  many  of  his  countrymen, 
retained  nothing  of  the  ancient  splendor  of  his  house,  except  its  haughtiness 
and  its  traditions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davenport,  spending  a  summer  in  Venice, 
hired  the  palazzo  of  the  Marquis,  who  retained  a  modest  corner  for  himself,  his 
daughter,  and  one  old  servant,  the  last  survivor  of  the  hereditary  retainers  of 
the  family.  The  Davenports  became  much  interested  in  the  daughter,  whose 
name  was  Beatrice,  and  when,  one  fine  morning,  the  old  marquis  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  bed  itself  must  be  sold  to  pay 
for  burying  him,  they  stepped  in,  as  the  Dens  ex  i/iacktna,  put  the  old  man  de- 
cently under  ground,  or  under  water,  (as  it  is  of  Venice  that  we  speak),  pen- 
sioned the  servant,  left  the  palazzo  to  the  Jew  who  had  foreclosed  his  mortgage 
upon  it,  and  taking  the  poor  little  orphan  under  their  paternal  and  maternal 
wings,  brought  her  home  as  their  adopted  daughter.  Voila  tout !  And  if  you 
find  this  bit  of  family  history  a  bore  and  out  of  taste,  remember,  madam,  that 
it  is  you  who  have  asked  it  of  me." 

In  the  course  of  his  long  address  he  had  recovered  his  native  coolness,  and 
in  speaking  the  last  words,  looked  into  Neria's  face  with  an  assured  smile, 
mingled  with  something  of  supercilious  inquiry,  as  to  her  motive  in  thus  ques- 
tioning upon  matters  which,  as  he  intimated,  were  not  her  own. 

To  this  unspoken  taunt  Neria  quietly  rephed.  "  You  will  excuse  the  ap- 
parent intrusiveness  of  my  inquiries  when  I  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Luttrell  was  my 
only  sister.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  particulars  ;  but  of  the  fact,  your  late 
account  of  her  parentage  has  enabled  me  to  speak  with  certainty.  With  this 
explanation  I  think  you  will  ro  longer  wonder  that  I  should  feel  a  more  than 
common  interest  in  her  life,  or  in  her  death."  And  with  this  last,  she  fixed 
upon  him  such  clear  bright  eyes  that  he  shrunk  as  from  the  pitiless  gaze  of  the 
noonday  sun,  and  could  only  stammer  with  averted  eyes, 

"Your  sister?" 

"  Yes,  my  sister  ;  and  it  is  of  you — of  you,  her  husband — the  sworn  protector 
and  defender  of  the  life  and  happiness  of  that  unfortunate  girl,  that  homeless 
orphan — poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  because  denied  the  ties  and  the  love  that 
make  the  humblest  home  a  happy  one — it  is  of  you,  Wyvern  Luttrell,  that  I  ask 
a  reckoning  of  my  sister's  year  of  married  life — the  year  which  has  closed,  in 
pain  and  terror,  the  story  of  her  young  life.  Why  is  she  dead  at  two-and-twenty, 
she  who  should  have  lived  to  see  the  glory  of  maturity — the  peaceful  joy  of  age  ? 
Why  is  she  dead  ?  " 
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As  her  regard  had  pierced  liis  heart,  so  did  her  thrilling  voice  strike  through 
his  brain.  He  shrunk  together,  and,  with  sidelong,  sullen  look,  that  dared  not 
rise  above  her  feet,  muttered,  "  How  am  I  to  tell  ?  Her  time  had  come  ?  "  Ne- 
ria  paused  a  moment,  while  her  soul  gathered  its  strength,  and  the  solemn  lighf 
of  prophecy  made  her  face  awful  in  its  angelic  beauty.  Then  she  said  :  "And 
God's  time  will  come  at  last  for  you  and  for  me.  Dare  not  approach  me  until  that 
hour."  Livid  and  shrunken  with  terror  and  impotent  rage,  he  made  no  reply, 
offered  no  response  to  her  gesture  of  farewell,  but  stood,  with  down-dropped 
head  and  hanging  arms,  like  Eugene  Aram,  when,  in  the  clear  morning  light,  he 
saw,  in  all  its  hideous  meaning,  the  vision  of  his  sleeping  hours. 

At  the  door  she  turned  and  said,  coldly :  "  My  sister,  in  her  last  moments, 
gave  me  the  remnant  of  that  ancient  jewel  of  our  house,  whose  Venetian 
glass  was  shattered  by  the  draught  you  were  about  to  administer  to  her. 
It  is  a  sacred  relic  to  me,  but  can  hardly  be  so  to  you.    Will  you  give  it  to  me  ? " 

He  looked  toward  but  not  at  her,  muttered  something  in  his  throat  which  his 
white  lips  refused  to  articulate,  then  left  the  room,  and  presently  returning  with 
tlie  goblet  frame  in  his  hand,  offered  it,  without  a  word,  to  Neria. 

She  took  it  as  silently,  hastily  sought  and  found  the  minutely  engraved  ini- 
tials and  crest  which  completed  the  chain  of  evidence  establishing  her  own  and 
Mrs.  Luttrell's  parentage,  and  then,  with  no  pretence  of  leave-taking  to  the 
guilty  man  who  stood  watching  her  with  doubt  and  terror  struggling  in  his 
feline  eyes,  she  withdrew,  leaving  him  alone  with  the  shadows  and  the  memories 
of  that  ghostly  chamber. 

The  next  morning  brought  Fergus  again  to  Bonniemeer.  Neria  welcomed 
him  joyfully,  and  at  first  felt  as  if  half  her  perplexities  were  removed,  now  that 
she  had  so  efficient  a  counsellor  and  assistant  to  whom  she  might  confide  them. 
But,  when  seated  with  him  in  the  library,  she  began  to  consider  at  what  point 
of  the  story  she  should  commence,  she  found  herself  restrained  by  delicacy  to- 
ward Francia,  by  honor  toward  Vaughn,  from  repeating  the  details  given  her  by 
Chloe,  while  a  reluctance  to  show  her  suspicions  of  Doctor  Luttrell  with  any 
one  whomsoever,  deterred  her  from  giving  more  than  a  vague  outline  of  her  sis- 
ter's life  and  death. 

But  the  finding  of  her  father's  journal  and  its  contents,  the  proof  obtained 
from  it  of  her  own  and  Mrs.  Luttrell's  parentage,  as  well  as  the  identity  of  the 
bracelet  and  Venetian  goblet  with  the  hereditary  jewels  of  the  Vascetti,  all  these 
she  related  fully,  as  also  the  story  of  the  secret  trust  bequeathed  by  Reginald 
Vaughn  to  John  Gillies,  and  by  him  to  herself;  all  this  she  repeated  clearly 
and  without  reserve,  ending  by  placing  before  the  young  man  the  letter  of  his 
granduncle,  the  few  lines  left  with  it  by  Gillies  to  her,  and  the  journal  containing 
the  key  to  the  cipher. 

Fergus  listened  attentively,  read  minutely,  and  then  asked  : 

"  Is  Doctor  Luttrell  still  at  Cragness  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  leaves  to-day." 

"  Then  to-morrow  we  will  go  over  there,  and  I  shall  try  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  a  theory  which  suggests  itself  to  me  in  connection  with  this  story  of  the 
cipher.  Meantime,  allow  me  to  congratulate  myself  upon  the  relationship  newly 
discovered  between  us.  I  had  rather  consider  you  as  my  own  cousin  than  as 
my  uncle's  wife."  He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her  cheek  as  he  spoke,  and 
Neria  felt  a  strange  thrill  in  this  her  first  recognition  by  her  kindred.  "  Now 
show  me,  if  you  please,  your  father's  journal  and  picture,  with  the  bracelet  and 
goblet  frame,"  continued  Fergus. 
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Neria  laid  them  upon  the  table,  and  the  young  man  took  first  the  picture, 
which  he  examined  minutely. 

"Yes,  this  is  a  Vaughn,"  said  lie,  at  length,  "tliere  is  no  mistaking  either 
the  family  likeness  or  the  likeness  to  yourself.  You  show  no  trace  of  your 
Italian  blood,  unless  in  your  golden  hair,  which  is  truly  Venetian  and  like  that  of 
Titian's  women." 

Neria  looked  up  in  surprise,  for  a  compliment  from  the  truthful  and  e.xact 
Fergus  was  a  circumstance  ;  but  he,  not  noticing  the  look,  was  now  curiously  ex- 
amining the  bracelet  and  goblet  frame. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "here  is  the  name  on  each,  '  F.  V.,'  for  Fiamma  Vascetti. 
And  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Luttrell's  inlieriting  this  goblet  is  certainly  proof  of  the 
strongest  in  support  of  your  consanguinity.  Do  you  imagine  the  bracelet  still 
to  possess  its  death-dealing  powers,  or  has  time  destroyed  them  ? " 

"  I  have  never  been  able  to  move  the  spring  which  should  project  the  little 
shaft  mentioned  in  father's  description,"  said  Neria.  "Perhaps  he  or  my  mother 
had  it  destroyed,  and  sacrificed  the  romance  of  the  thing  to  the  safety  of  its 
wearer." 

"  Probably,"  replied  Fergus,  after  some  futile  efforts  to  move  the  emerald  in 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  who  seemed  to  writhe  and  coil  beneath  the  torture  of 
the  attempt.  "  That  would  have  been  the  common-sense  course  to  adopt  with 
regard  to  so  dangerous  a  plaything,  and  I  presume  you  are  correct.  Now,  if 
you  please,  I  will  take  this  journal  to  my  own  room,  and  see  what  I  can  make 
of  it." 

Neria  signified  assent,  and,  when  Fergus  was  gone,  sat  for  some  time  indulg- 
ing the  pleasant  consciousness  that  she  might  safely  rely  upon  his  clear  head 
and  decisive  judgment  for  important  aid  in  her  various  perplexities.  Uncon- 
sciously, she  compared  him  with  Vaughn,  and  found  herself  better  content  with 
the  uncompromising  integrit}',  commanding  will,  and  stern  self-control  of  the 
one,  than  with  the  other's  more  suave,  more  polished  and  finely  graduated  char- 
acteristics. 

Francia  did  not  appear  until  teatime,  and  then  scarcely  looked  at  Fergus, 
who  treated  her  politely,  but  with  indifference.     Neria  watched  both  uneasily.    ■ 

"  She  loves  him  only  too  well,"  thought  she  ;  "but  he — how  does  he  regard 
her  ?  and,  even  if  their  love  should  be  mutual,  what  would  Fergus  think  of 
Chloe's  story  ? "  With  these  questions  perplexing  her  mind,  Neria  became 
more  silent  than  her  wont.  Francia  scarcely  spoke  at  all,  and  Fergus  evidently 
only  talked  to  avoid  silence. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

THE     RIDDLE     READ. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  tete-a-tete  breakfast,  for  Francia  kept  her  room, 
Fergus  and  Neria  drove  to  Cragness. 

Nancy  Brume  opened  the  door  to  them,  and  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Vaughn's  in- 
quiry, said  that  Doctor  Luttrell  had  left  upon  the  previous  evening. 

"  And  though  the  old  place  ain't  the  delightsomest  of  housen  at  the  best," 
pursued  the  worthy  woman,  as  she  opened  the  door  to  the  library  passage,  "it's 
perked  up  wonderful  since  he  took  his  black  favored  viznomy  and  his  cat's  eyes 
out'n  it." 

29 
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In  the  library,  with  closed  doors,  and  with  the  solemn  mystery  ever  brooding 
more  or  less  tangibly  over  the  house  and  its  inmates,  boldly  confronting  and  as 
it  were  daring  her  to  its  solution,  Neria  sank  into  the  arm-chair  of  the  bay  win- 
dow, her  sensitive  organization  succumbing,  even  while  her  spirit  rose  to  the 
crisis  which  instinctively  she  felt  approaching. 

Before  her  dazed  eyes  the  dim  room  seemed  to  reel  and  shimmer  like  objects 
seen  through  mirage  ;  the  black  books  crowding  the  shelves  on  every  side  seemed 
gathering  momentum  for  a  forward  plunge,  v^fhich  should  bury  the  intruders  be- 
neath an  avalanche  of  dead  men's  thoughts  and  fancies — thoughts  and  fancies 
which,  instead  of  peacefully  perishing  with  the  brains  where  they  were  bred,  had 
been  condemned  to  some  such  life-in-death  as  befell  the  maiden  chilled  to  sleep 
for  a  hundred  years,  in  company  with  the  bear,  the  crocodile  and  the  serpent. 
Above  the  fireplace  the  knight  in  his  golden  armor  seemed  stirring  in  his  sad- 
dle, and  fixing,  through  his  visor,  eyes  of  gloomy  menace  upon  the  irreverent  de- 
scendants of  his  house  who  dared  attempt  to  jDluck  from  his  hand  the  secret  of 
a  lifetime.  From  the  dusty  corner,  where  stood  the  organ,  shadowy  forms 
seemed  to  wave  hands  of  ominous  warning,  to  sigh  and  moan  in  a  voiceless 
lamentation  that  their  realm  was  to  be  invaded,  their  unnamed  charge  to  be 
snatched  from  their  guardianship. 

Doubt,  mystery  and  menace  embodied  themselves  on  every  hand,  expressed 
themselves  in  every  form  the  place  contained,  except  in  the  figure  of  the  man 
who  stood  upright  in  their  midst,  strong,  hard,  imimpressible,  and  regnant. 

Upon  his  thoughtful  face  Neria's  eyes  at  last  rested,  and  there  found  support 
and  reliance.      Fergus  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  This  secret,  Neria,"  said  he,  slowly,  "is  one  that  must  now  be  known.  If 
Reginald  Vaughn  had  been  a  man  of  decision  and  character  he  would  never 
have  left  it  for  us  to  settle  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  his  conscience, 
which  seems  to  have  tormented  him  into  his  grave.  Certainly  the  absurd  com- 
promise of  half  concealing  and  half  revealing  it  to  Gillies,  a  perfect  stranger  to 
him  and  to  the  family,  could  have  given  him  little  comfort  in  his  perplexity,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  infinite  annoj'ance  to  the  unfortunate  monomaniac,  upon 
■whose  shoulders  he,  in  dying,  foisted  it.  He  should  either  have  carried  it  to  his 
grave  or  revealed  it  at  once." 

"  Do  not  judge  harshly  of  the  dead,  Fergus,"  said  Neria,  softly. 

"Every  man,  dead  or  living,  must  consent  to  be  judged  by  his  life,  and  those 
of  Reginald  Vaughn  and  his  legatee  seem  to  me  to  have  been  miserable  fail- 
ures," replied  Fergus,  coldly.  "Vaughn,  as  I  have  said,  showed  a  pitiable 
weakness  in  neglecting  to  either  keep  or  tell  his  secret ;  Gillies,  an  unpardona- 
ble want  of  determination  in  neglecting  to  unravel  it — " 

"  He  could  not,  interposed  Neria,  "and  his  anxiet}'  to  conquer  the  impossi- 
bility hurried  him  to  his  grave." 

"  Impossibility  is  merely  an  arbitrary  sign  representing  an  unknown  quanti- 
ty," returned  Fergus,  with  a  slight  smile.  "  I  do  not  think  it  need  be  used  in 
this  instance  at  all.  I  already  have  a  theory  upon  the  subject,  and  shall  be 
somewhat  surprised  if  we  do  not,  by  its  aid,  .spell  out  this  wonderful  secret  before 
we  leave  the  room. 

"We  already  know,  through  the  key  contained  in  your  father's  note  book, 
that  the  words  Edaolu  oe  Oludluv  may  be  translated  Father  of  Heralds,  and 
it  is  easy  to  infer  that  this  sentence,  meaningless  in  itself,  contains  a  reference 
to  something  more  important." 

"  The  oldest  English  herald  of  note  is  Guillim,  and  in  fact  I  have  seen  him 
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referred  to  by  this  very  title  of  Father  of  Heralds.  Now,  do  you  know,  Neria, 
of  a  copy  of  his  work  in  this  library  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Neria,  doubtfully,  "  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  heard  of  him." 

"  Then  let  us  look,"  returned  her  cousin  briefly,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  search,  while  Neria  forgot  other  occupation  in  watching  his  energetic  move- 
ments and  the  rare  emotion  betrayed  by  his  glittering  eyes  and  flushed  cheek. 
An  hour  passed  thus,  and  an  impatient  frown  was  beginning  to  darken  Fergus's 
face,  when  from  the  depths  of  one  of  the  sunken  book-cases  he  drew  a  black, 
moth-eaten  quarto  volume,  evidently  of  great  age.  Opening  at  the  title  page, 
the  young  man  inhaled  his  breath  with  a  quick  sound  of  joyful  surprise,  exclaim- 
ing, ''  The  very  thing  !  Old  Guillim  himself,  venerable  Father  of  Heralds. 
Now  let  us  see." 

He  seated  himself,  the  book  upon  his  knee,  and  Neria  looked  anxiously  over 
his  shoulder.  With  deliberate  hand  Fergus  began  to  turn  the  leaves  one  by 
one,  searching  for  some  loose  paper  laid  between  them,  but  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume was  reached  in  this  tedious  manner,  with  no  result.  Blank  leaves  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  there  were  none,  and  Fergus  remained  staring  a  moment  at  the 
quaint  colophon  in  a  sort  of  angry  disappointment  at  the  result  of  his  well-laid 
calculations. 

"  Perhaps  there  is  a  false  cover,"  suggested  Neria,  quietly. 

"  Of  course  not.  The  outside  is  leather,"  replied  Fergus,  somewhat  impa- 
tiently closing  the  book.  "  And  yet,"  continued  he,  examining  it  more  minute- 
ly, "  I  don't  know  but  you  may  be  right,  Neria.  This  outside  leather  slips  a  lit- 
tle— yes,  I  think  it  has  been  placed  over  the  original  cover  and  glued  down  upon 
the  inside.     Let  us  see." 

A  sharp  penknife  soon  established  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  and  after 
a  breathless  moment  of  expectation  Fergus  drew  from  between  the  two  covers  a 
sheet  of  thin  paper,  yellow  with  age  and  covered  with  the  crabbed  and  peculiar 
manuscript  of  Reginald  Vaughn.  It  was  written  in  cipher,  but  with  the  key  be- 
fore them  the  cousins  readily  translated  it  to  this  effect : 

"  The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children,"  says  the  Book  whence 
Christendom  receives  its  law.  The  Book  is  to  me  no  more  than  the  earliest  historical  rec- 
ord of  mankind  ;  but  in  this  axiom  is  closed  a  great  law  of  human  .nature.  The  destiny  of 
my  house  has  pursued  and  ovcrta':en  me  unawares,  and  I  know  not  how  to  deal  with  it, 
other  than  by  leaving  it  to  its  own  fulfilment. 

Many  years  ago  the  weakness  of  my  own  and  another's  nature,  crushed  beneath  my 
father's  iron  prejudices,  led  to  certain  results  ;  chief  of  which  was  the  birth  of  an  unfortu- 
nate child,  whose  mother  died  in  the  same  moment,  whose  father  never  will,  never  can 
recognize  him  as  his  own.     Nor  yet  has  he  been  utterly  abandoned. 

It  was  a  heavy  bribe  from  me  which  induced  the  Scotchman  Gillies  to  select  from 
among  the  inmates  of  the  asylum,  where  I  had  placed  him,  the  child  whom  he  as  little 
knew  to  be  my  son,  as  the  child  of  his  own  lost  sister,  and  consequently  his  own  nephew. 
Could  I  have  done  better  for  the  miserable  little  creature  than  to  place  him  under  guardi- 
anship of  his  maternal  uncle  ?  As  he  grew  to  man's  estate  I  found  him  amply  able  to 
care  for  himself,  and  consequently  dropped  from  my  fingers  the  invisible  thread  which  had 
so  far  bound  his  life  to  mine.  Now  I  am  about  to  resume  it,  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

My  earliest  recollections  are  of  the  stormy  scenes  constantly  occurring  between  my  two 
elder  brothers,  or  between  one  or  both  of  them,  and  my  father,  and  I  still  remember  the  re- 
lief I  experienced  when  after  a  violent  quarrel,  in  which  all  three  had  taken  part,  it  was 
announced  that  Alfred,  the  younger,  had  left  home,  as  he  professed,  forever.  Not  that  he 
was  to  me  the  most  disagreeable  of  my  two  brothers,  for  his  storms  and  freaks  of  rage 
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were  as  temporal y  as  violent,  while  Egbert's  temper  was  of  the  sullen  and  vindictive  turn 
far  more  dangerous  as  well  as  unpleasant  to  encounter. 

I  was,  at  this  period,  about  twelve  years  old  and,  when  soon  after  Alfred's  departure, 
Egbert  married  and  settled  at  Bonniemeer,  I  became  my  father's  companion  and  friend. 
This  was  the  happiest  period  of  my  own  life  ;  and,  as  I  think,  of  his  also.  Our  amuse- 
ments, our  studies,  our  interests  were  identical ;  he  treated  me  as  an  equal,  even  while  he 
adapted  himself  to  my  youth  and  inexperience,  and,  within  certain  limits,  I  was  allowed 
to  treat  him  with  a  familiarity  upon  which  his  elder  sons  had  never  presumed. 

Upon  certain  points,  however,  he  was  inflexible,  and  I,  cowardly  and  secretive  by  na- 
ture, never  dreamed  of  opposing  him  openly,  however  I  might  secretly  disobey  him.  The 
most  positive  of  these  restrictions  was  one  never  distinctly  expressed,  but  most  distinctly 
understood,  debarring  me,  as  I  grew  to  manhood,  from  seeking  the  society  of  the  other 
sex.  Lazarus  Graves  was  our  only  attendant,  and  no  woman's  face  ever  brightened  the 
dim  chambers  of  our  home.  My  father  never  visited,  even  at  Bonniemeer  ;  and  I  should 
as  soon  have  ventured  upon  the  grossest  insult  toward  him,  as  to  have  noticed  by  more 
than  a  distant  salutation  the  pretty  daughters  and  wives  of  the  fishermen  who  occasionally 
met  us  in  our  walks  or  rides.  But  strong  passions  and  weak  principles  are  the  distinc- 
tive brand  of  the  Vaughn  character  from  the  earliest  record,  as  the  story  of  Marion  Gillies 
and  her  luckless  boy  would  prove  were  it  here  set  down,  as  it  most  certainly  will  not  be. 

Absorbed  in  my  own  secret  and  the  precautions  with  which  I  surrounded  it,  I  hardly 
noticed  my  father's  failing  health  and  increasing  gloom.  He  preferred  to  be  much  alone, 
and  when  in  my  company  fell  often  into  profound  reverie,  from  which  he  aroused  himself 
with  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  me  that  more  than  once  sent  the  guilty  blood  to  my  heart 
with  the  conviction  that  I  was  discovered.  Now,  I  do  not  doubt  that  my  father  was  con- 
sidering the  safety  of  intrusting  me  with  a  mystery  which  weighed  even  more  heavily 
upon  his  mind  than  the  disease  already  leading  him  to  the  grave. 

He  died,  and  in  his  last  moments  struggled  piteonsly  to  speak  to  me.  I  do  not  doubt 
it  was  the  secret,  the  shameful  secret  which  even  then  tortured  him  with  its  demand  for 
an  utterance  denied  to  it  by  death.  I  could  not  guess  at  his  Nemesis,  nor  did  I  care  to 
do  so,  for  my  own  had  overtaken  me.     Marion  had  died  the  day  before. 

I  laid  my  father  in  the  ground  and  returned  to  Cragness,  the  lonely,  loveless  man  I 
have  remained  ever  since.  The  years  since  then  are  so  nearly  a  blank  that  I  pass  them 
over  in  silence  until  a  day,  now  years  ago,  when,  in  some  curious  examination  of  the 
carved  woodwork  above  the  fireplace  of  the  library  at  Cragness,  I  hit  accidentally  upon  a 
secret  spring,  distant  six  inches  in  a  right  line  from  the  spear-head  of  the  knight  in  herald- 
ic device  there  blazoned.  ^Yithin  the  crypt,  disclosed  by  the  movement  of  this  spring, 
I  found  the  secret  which,  having  driven  my  father  to  his  grave,  then  turned  back  to  fasten 
upon  me,  and  will,  as  I  am  certain,  never  release  mc  until  I  lie  beside  him.  How  to  dis- 
pose of  it  is  to  me  a  question  as  unsettled  as  my  own  existence  beyond  the  grave  ;  and 
after  tormenting  myself  with  it  for  years  I  have  at  last  resolved  to  make  this  plain  state- 
ment of  my  own  personal  interest  in  the  affair,  to  hide  the  statement  as  securely  as  possi- 
ble, and  then  to  fly  from  this  accursed  house  forever.  Once  abroad  I  shall  die  to  the 
world,  soon,  as  I  doubt  not,  to  earth  also,  and  in  my  legal  death  I  shall  bequeath  this 
place,  the  secret,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  own,  his  mother's,  and  his  father's  shame,  to  my 
son,  John  Gillies.  I  shall  place  a  blind  clue  in  his  hand  at  starting,  and  after  that  I  leave 
him  to  Destiny,  and  to  the  slow  and  terrible  justice  of  Destiny,  which  will  sooner  or  later 
ordain  that  through  the  wrong  done  by  me  to  him  and  his,  the  wrong  done  by  another  to 
the  proud  name  of  Vaughn  shall  be  exposed. 

The  manuscript  closed  thus  abruptly;  and,  at  the  last  word,  Fergus  and  Ne- 
ria,  raising  their  eyes  to  each  other's  face,  willidrew  them  suddenly,  while  the 
frown  upon  his  brow,  the  burning  blush  on  her's,  already  verified  Reginald 
Vaughn's  bitter  application  of  the  curse  ordaining  tliat  the  shame  and  suffering 
of  the  father's  sin  shall  be  surely  visited  upon  the  kinocent  children  so  long  as 
the  world  endures. 
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Then,  without  a  word,  Fergus  folded  the  yellow  sheets  together,  and  hiding 
Ihem  in  a  desk  upon  the  table,  went  to  the  fireplace,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
minutely  examining  the  carved  scroll-work  surrounding,  like  a  frame,  the  dim 
blazonry  of  the  shield.  From  its  midst  the  golden  horseman  looked  sullenly- 
through  his  closed  visor  at  his  opponent ;  and,  to  Neria's  strained  fancy,  the 
lance  in  his  grasp  seemed  quivering  with  tlie  rage  of  an  approaching  onset. 

"Six  inches  in  a  right  line  from  the  spear  point,"  muttered  Fergus,  measur- 
ing the  distance  with  quiet  exactitude.  "  And  this,"  pursued  he,  after  an  in- 
stant, as  he  pressed  his  finger  upon  a  slight  projection  half  hidden  beneath  a  rib- 
like scroll-^"  this  must  be  the  spring." 

As  he  spoke,  the  spring  yielded  to  the  pressure,  and,  with  noiseless  motion, 
the  shield,  with  its  baffled  knight,  its  solemn  crest  and  haughty  motto,  slid  away, 
revealing  a  small  closet  or  crypt  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  massive 
chimney.  From  its  interior  Fergus  silently  took  a  folded  parchment  and  an  old- 
fashioned  pistol,  primed  and  loaded. 

"  These  are  all,"  said  he,  returning  to  the  table,  where  Neria  sat  watching  his 
movements  with  dilated  eyes  and  pallid  cheeks.  The  panel,  released  from  the 
pressure  of  the  spring,  slid  noiselessly  back  to  its  former  position,  and  from  its 
face  the  effigy  of  the  baffled  and  impotent  guardian  of  old  Egbert  Vaughn's  se- 
cret, looked  down  with  ghastly  rage  upon  its  audacious  heirs. 

Beneath  the  lock  of  the  pistol  was  closed  a  strip  of  paper  with  these  words 
written  upon  it : 

If  one  of  my  sons  shall  discover  the  secret  place  where  is  hidden  this  pistol  and  the 
confession  of  his  father's  follies  and  crimes,  I  counsel  him  to  lay  the  latter  upon  the  fire, 
and  to  discharge  the  first  into  his  own  head.  So  best  shall  he  shield  the  memory  of  his 
ancestors,  and  spare  himself  their  inheritance. 

These  ominous  words  read  Fergus  ;  and  withholding  them  from  Neria's  out- 
stretched hand,  said,  softly  : 

"  No,  my  cousin.  It  was  not  meant  for  us,  and  will  only  shock  you.  Let  us 
look  at  the  patchment." 

Laying  the  parchment  upon  the  table,  Fergus  carefully  laid  open  its  stiff 
and  yellow  folds,  and  seated  himself  beside  bis  cousin,  that  they  might  together 
learn  the  mystery  which  for  a  century  had  hung  over  the  fortunes  of  their  house, 
and  for  more  than  one  of  its  members  had  mingled  its  dusky  shadows  with  those 
of  the  grave  itself.  A  gleam  of  sunshine,  piercing  of  a  sudden  the  stormy  sky, 
flashed  across  Neria's  pallid  face  and  wildly-lighted  her  sombre  eyes,  glanced 
over  the  bent  head  and  dusky  face  of  her  cousin,  and  touched,  as  with  the  finger 
of  Fate,  the  secret  lying  before  them.  Then,  flickering  upward,  it  lighted  to  a 
flame  the  golden  blazonry  upon  the  wall,  lingered  yet  a  moment  upon  the  closed 
visor  of  the  knight,  and  was  gone,  leaving  a  darkness  and  chill  behind  which 
struck  upon  Neria's  sensitive  nerves  like  a  breath  from  the  tomb,  whence,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  they  were  about  to  pluck  its  sacred  mysteries. 

"  O  Fergus,"  whispered  she,  pressing  closer  to  his  side,  "  let  us  leave  it  as 
we  find  it.  It  is  not  good  to  meddle  with  the  secrets  of  the  dead.  Put  this  pa- 
per back,  leave  it  for  another  to  find,  and  let  us  begone.  This  place  is  killing 
me." 

"  Hush,  child.  Do  not  yield  to  womanish  fancies  now,  when  all  is  accom- 
plished. Give  up  the  secret  when  it  is  within  our  grasp  ?  What  folly  !  Re- 
member, Neria,  we  are  performing  a  solemn  duty." 

He  placed  his  arm  about  her  as  he  spoke,  and  Neria  sheltered  within  its  fold 
as  quietly  as  on  her  mother's  breast.     So  together  they  read  : 
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When  I,  Egbert  Vaughn,  was  but  a  boy,  I  loved  my  Cousin  Maud,  and  she,  in  the 
pride  of  wit  and  beauty,  sneered  at  my  pasbion.  I  left  her  with  the  silent  oath  that  we 
would  yet  change  places,  and  that  it  should  be  my  turn  some  day  to  triumph  and  hers  to 
plead. 

Three  years  after,  when  I  returned  from  my  distant  voyage,  I  forgot  my  oath  in  won- 
der at  her  beauty  and  the  sweetness  of  her  welcome.  I  loved  her  more  than  I  had  ever 
done,  and  she  confessed  to  an  equal  passion.  I  pleaded  for  an  immediate  marriage,  and 
she  and  her  cunning  mother  opposed  me  only  so  much  as  to  excite  my  ardor  and  give 
impetus  to  my  wishes. 

We  married ;  and  I  waked  from  my  fool's  elysium  to  find  myself  the  dupe  of  an  in- 
famous plot. 

My  cousin,  true  to  the  violent  passions,  the  rampant  pride  and  easy  principles  of  her 
race,  had  chosen  to  secretly  marry,  during  my  absence,  a  fellow  so  low,  so  debased,  so  dis- 
graceful in  every  manner  that  even  she  dared  not  acknowledge  him  before  the  world,  or 
even  to  her  own  family.  He  was  a  sailor — a  common  foremast  hand — and  some  weeks 
after  their  marriage,  had  been  induced,  during  a  drunken  frolic,  to  ship  with  some  com- 
rades on  board  a  whaler  just  ready  for  sea,  and  when  he  recovered  his  senses  found  him- 
self out  of  sight  of  land,  with  a  three-years'  voyage  before  him. 

This  was  only  a  month  previous  to  my  return,  and  Maud  Vaughn,  remembering  that 
her  marriage  was  without  witness  or  proof,  and  under  a  feigned  name,  and,  moreover, 
already  weary  of  her  folly,  at  once  resolved  to  forget  the  secret  chain  binding  her  to  it, 
secure  that,  even  in  case  of  her  husband's  return,  he  would  never  dare  to  claim  her  with- 
out proof  or  even  probability  to  adduce  in  support  of  a  pretension  which  she  should  in- 
dignantly deny. 

In  the  first  moment  of  my  return  she  spread  her  lures,  and  baited  her  cunning  snare 
with  the  smiles  and  sighs,  the  blushes  and  half-uttered  regrets  for  former  misconduct, 
which  might  have  led  a  sounder  judgment,  a  colder  heart  captive.  She  had  not  intended 
to  reveal  the  secret  even  when  her  object  was  effected ;  but,  cunning  and  resolute  though 
she  was,  she  had  found  in  me  her  master,  and  I  forced  the  confession  from  her  lips,  word 
by  word,  without  her  finding  the  power  to  resist. 

When  she  had  done,  she  cast  herself  at  my  feet  and  implored  me  to  shield  her,  to  aid 
her  in  ridding  herself  of  her  disgi^aceful  connection,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  I  had  borne 
her,  for  the  sake  of  the  life  she  would  lead  in  the  future — for  the  sake  of  her  unborn  child. 
I  laughed  in  her  face. 

Then  she  stood  up,  her  eyes  all  ablaze  with  the  haughty  fire  of  her  blood,  and  bade  me, 
if  I  dared,  to  tarnish  the  name  we  both  were  proud  to  bear,  to  cast  dishonor  on  the  time- 
honored  race  whence  we  both  were  sprung.  When  she  was  willing  to  lay  a  woman's  na- 
ture in  the  dust,  to  deliberately  break  the  laws  of  God  and  man  rather  than  live  degraded 
in  her  father's  house,  where  the  proofless  marriage  would  never  be  credited,  was  I,  she 
said,  was  I — a  man — to  be  less  brave,  less  daring  in  shielding  the  honor  of  our  house .-' 

"  O  noble  house  ! "  sneered  I,  "  as  all  its  daughters  are  '■sans  reproche,^  so  should  its 
sons  show  themselves  ^  sans  peiir.''  .  I  do  not  wonder,  fair  cousin,  that  you  exhort  me  to  be 
brave." 

I  left  her  without  any  promise  as  to  the  future  ;  and,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week, 
and  month  by  month,  I  watched  the  gnawing  terror  consuming  her  heart  as  I  dallied  with 
the  secret,  half-revealing  it  to  some  chance  visitor,  or  pretending  solemn  confidences  with 
her  own  relatives,  whom  I  encouraged  to  frequent  the  house.  Many  a  time,  as,  after  a 
stern  and  warning  look  at  her,  I  have  beckoned  her  grey-haired  father  or  her  fiery  brother 
from  the  room,  have  I  seen  her  eyes  darken,  her  lips  blanch  with  the  anguish  she  could 
not  quite  conceal.  I  never  went  farther.  I  did  not  wish  to  spoil  my  own  sport ;  but 
chose  rather,  at  times,  to  quiet  the  sufferer  by  periods  of  cool  kindness,  or  even  indiffer- 
ence. Then,  when  a  feeling  of  security  had  nursed  her  to  a  little  strength,  a  new  blow 
fell,  waking  in  an  instant  all  the  old  terrors. 

Was  this  amusement  a  little  cruel  ?  Does  it  remind  one  of  the  Inquisition  or  its  arche- 
type and  patron  down  below  ?     Perhaps ;  but  remember  that  this  woman  had  deliberately 
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plotted  to  injure  me  as  never  man  was  injured  yet  and  forgave  the  injury.  I  had  loved 
her  with  all  the  trust  and  strength  of  my  ardent  nature  ;  and  now  I  hated  her ;  yes,  hated 
her  with  the  rancor  of  a  love  poisoned  at  its  spring,  and  I  took  my  revenge  after  my  own 
fashion. 

Her  child  was  born.  The  old  serpent,  her  mother,  her  only  confidante,  had  not  yet 
discovered  that  I  made  a  third  in  the  pleasant  little  family  secret,  and  so  came  to  me  the 
dav  after  the  child's  birth  with  her  honeyed  congratulations,  and  an  inquiry  if  my  son 
should  be  christened  by  my  own  name. 

"  Give  tlie  boy  his  father's  name  by  all  means,  my  dear  madam,"  said  I,  looking  her 
in  the  eye  until  her  cheeks  grew  white  beneath  her  rouge,  and  her  false  mouth  cjuivered 
with  rage  and  fear.  But  she  mastered  herself  as  only  so  well-drilled  a  votary  of  Satan 
could  have  done,  and,  looking  back  my  look,  said,  defiantly : 

"Certainly;  we  will  name  him  Egbert." 

"  Ah  !  I  do  not  wish  to  be  inciuisitive  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  if  it  is  so,"  said  I. 

She  did  not  ask  what  I  meant,  but  left  the  room  and  the  house.  They  named  the  boy 
Egbert — and  I  allowed  it  ;  for  I  had  resolved  to  suffer  him  to  grow  to  manhood  before  I 
should  reveal  his  true  birth,  and  turn  him,  as  an  impostor,  from  my  doors.  Through  the 
son,  too,  lay  a  new  road  to  the  mother's  heart,  a  new  weapon  in  the  life-long  punishment  I 
had  ordained  for  her. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  this  that  a  returning  whaler  brought  tidings  that  the  ship  on 
which  my  cousin's  husband  had  embarked  was  lost  at  sea,  with  all  hands  on  board. 

This  news  I  hastened  to  communicate  to  the  widow,  adding  the  suggestion  ihat,  as  she 
was  now  free,  she  might  marry  whom  she  would,  and  that  I  advised  her  to  make  tlie  wlmle 
story  public  at  once,  to  withdraw  from  my  protection,  and  make  arrangements  for  a  more 
reputable  lite. 

I  could  have  pitied  her  then,  if  pity  had  not  died  out  of  my  heart  in  the  first  year  of 
our  quasi-marriage.  She  implored  me  not  to  cast  her  off,  not  to  compel  her  to  reveal  her 
early  folly  and  subsequent  crime.  She  confessed,  with  sobs  and  groans,  her  sins  toward 
me  ;  but  she  protested  that,  through  all  my  harshness,  she  had  learned  to  love  me,  and 
that  now  no  new  misery  could  equal  the  parting  from  me,  and  she  ended  by  a  passionate 
petition  that  I  should  privately  marry  her  again,  and,  accepting  her  for  the  future  such  as 
she  would  make  it,  should  forget  the  past  and  suffer  her  to  forget  it. 

I  have  never,  even  among  the  beautiful  daughters  of  my  race,  seen  a  woman  so  gor- 
geously beautiful  as  Maud  Vaughn ;  I  have  never  heard  so  sweet  a  voice,  never  felt  the 
witchery  of  so  seductive  a  manner,  so  tender  or  so  winning  an  appeal.  As  I  stood  and 
looked  at  her,  kneeling  at  my  feet,  every  nerve  in  her  graceful  body  trembling  with  the 
passion  of  the  entreaty  she  had  made,  I  felt  the  hard  determination  which  had  cased  my 
heart  tremble  and  crumble  beneath  the  magic  of  her  presence.  The  old  love  rose  up  like 
a  mighty  sea,  and  swept  over  all  that  had  come  between,  burying  it  fathoms  deep.  Al- 
ready I  stooped  to  gather  her  to  my  heart,  when  the  door  opened  and  the  old  mother 
entered  with  the  child  in  her  arms  ;  the  child  whom  they  had  impudently  named  by  my 
name  and  imposed  upon  my  liounty. 

The  sight  sent  back  that  mighty  flood  of  love  and  forgiveness  with  as  mighty  an  ebb. 
I  spurned  the  woman  at  my  feet  witli  such  words  as  I  never  before  had  spoken  to  her.  I 
fiercely  bade  the  wrinkled  hypocrite  at  her  side  begone,  and  never  darken  my  doors  again. 
I  .snatched  the  screaming  child  from  her  arms  and  would  have  tossed  it  through  the  win- 
dow to  the  roaring  waves  below  ;  but  its  mother  caught  it  from  my  arms,  and  stood  betbre 
me,  defiant  and  beautiful  as  a  Judith,  braving  me  to  my  cruel  worst. 

I  rushed  from  the  house  and  wandered  the  whole  night  upon  the  beach.  At  daylight 
my  determination  was  reached.  I  would  put  all  future  relentings  out  of  my  own  power, 
destroy  at  a  blow  all  hope  for  the  future  in  the  heart  of  my  temptress,  and  in  so  doing 
prepare  a  new  torment  for  her  in  revenge  for  the  weakness  into  which  she  had  so  nearly 
surprised  me. 

I  married  another  woman,  a  woman  who  supposed  me  already  married,  and  who  con- 
sidered the  ceremony  proposed  by  me  as  an  idle  farce  to  quiet  her  own  conscience. 
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It  was  no  innocent  victim  whom  I  thus  deceived,  but  a  woman  as  wily,  as  full  of  pas- 
sion, and  as  lax  in  moral  strength  as  if  she  had  been  born  twin  sister  of  my  Cousin  Maud, 
instead  of  merely  being  her  dressing-maid. 

I  do  not  care  to  linger  upon  this  part  of  my  story,  or  to  give  it  in  detail.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  remember  the  white  face  and  steadfast  eyes  with  which  Maud  listened  to  my 
boast  of  what  I  had  done,  or  to  remember  the  year  that  followed.  If  when  I  saw  the 
OBly  woman  I  had  ever  loved  slowly  dying  of  a  broken  heart  and  a  bruised  spirit,  I  found 
my  own  heart  as  slowly  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  that  dying  woman's  curse,  my  own 
spirit  writhing  and  tortured  beneath  the  burden  of  its  almost  accomplished  revenge — if 
these  things  were,  I  will  not  tell  of  them,  I  will  not  satisfy  the  Nemesis  which  has  over- 
taken me,  by  an  admission  that  her  work  is  accomplished.     As  I  have  lived,  so  will  I  die. 

When  I  found  that  my  real  wife,  still  unconscious  of  her  rights,  was  likely  to  become 
a  mother,  I  sent  her  away,  and  after  a  time  followed  with  the  lady  whom  all  the  world  but 
herself,  myself  and  the  wicked  old  mother  supposed  to  be  my  wife.  Returning  to  Crag- 
ness  after  some  months,  we  were  accompanied  by  an  infant,  who  was  introduced  to  the 
world  as  our  second  son,  Alfred  by  name. 

The  lady's-maid  had  returned  to  England,  where  some  years  after  she  died,  never  hav- 
ing suspected  for  a  moment  that  her  generous  protector  was  in  fact  her  lawful  husband,  or 
that  the  brat  whom  she  believed  dead,  was  actually  the  legitimate  heir  of  his  father's  name 
and  propert)^ 

In  less  than  a  year  after  this  my  Cousin  Maud  died.  Of  this  occurrence,  or  of  my  own 
feelings  in  connection  with  it,  I  will  say  nothing. 

Years  after  I  married  again,  my  lady's-maid  being  as  I  supposed  dead,  although  I  have 
since  found  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  date  of  the  marriage  or  the  death  should  be 
placed  first.  Nor  did  I  particularly  care,  being  in  those  days  somewhat  reckless,  and  more 
than  somewhat  contemptuous  of  life,  and  law,  and  my  fellow-creatures,  especially  of  women. 

My  son  Reginald's  mother  was  a  pretty  and  innocent  girl  whom  I  loved  as  I  did  my 
dog,  my  horse,  my  tame  doe.  She  loved  me,  too,  as  far  as  she  was  able,  and  respected 
me  fearfully.  We  were  ha^jpy  together,  and  I  was  sincerely  sorry  when  she  died  in  child- 
birth. 

Egbert  and  Alfred  Vaughn  as  they  grew  up  displayed  the  honest  antagonism  to  be  ex- 
pected from  their  birth  and  antecedents.  They  hated  each  other  cordially,  and  I  hated 
both,  the  one  for  his  father's  sake,  the  other  lor  his  mother's.  On  my  youngest  child  I 
centred  such  affections  as  I  yet  had  to  offer,  and  in  my  own  heart  recognized  him  as  my 
only  true  son,  and  heir  of  such  property  as  I  felt  at  liberty  to  bestow  upon  any  one  ;  the 
estate  of  Bonniemeer,  derived  from  my  Cousin  Maud,  I  had  always  destined  to  Egbert 
her  only  child. 

With  these  arrangements  in  my  mind,  it  was  no  cause  of  regret  to  me  when  my  son 
Alfred  announced  his  intention  of  leaving  home  forever,  in  consequence  of  the  constant 
quarrels  between  himself  and  Egbert,  and  the  harshness  and  injustice  which  he  com- 
plained of  having  always  received  from  me.  I  presented  him  with  a  thousand  dollars,  my 
malediction,  and  a  plain  warning  to  let  me  see  or  hear  of  him  no  more.  He  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, and  was  a  few  years  after  reported  dead.  I  have  since  learned  through  a  reliable  but 
secret  source,  that  this  report  was  circulated  by  himself  in  a  childish  desire  to  annoy  me, 
and  to  cut  off  all  possible  attempt  at  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  his  friends  at  home. 

He  little  knew  the  utter  indifference  to  his  life  or  death  which  possessed  my  mind.  I 
accepted  the  contradiction  without  taking  the  trouble  to  make  it  public,  and  for  many 
years  as  completely  set  aside  the  memory  of  my  son  Alfred  as  I  did  that  of  the  vicious 
and  disgusting  woman  his  mother.' 

But  now  arrives  the  time  when  failing  Nature  warns  me  to  be  done  with  the  concerns 
©f  earth  and  resign  myself  to  the  great  oblivion  ;  and  now  I  ])repare  the  Parthian  bolt, 
which  even  from  my  grave  shall  reach  and  punish,  through  their  descendants,  those  who 
half  a  century  ago  stung  and  warped  to  boundless  evil  a  nature  formed  by  God  for  bound- 
Jess  good.  The  son  of  Richard  Grant  and  Maud,  his  wife,  born  and  bred  as  the  eldest 
son  of  the  house  of  Vaughn,  and  heir  to  its  wealth  and  honors,  now  in  middle  life,  with  all 
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the  pride,  the  prejudice,  the  luxury  of  his  assumed  station  fastened  irrevocably  upon  him, 
is  now  to  learn,  and  to  karn  in  face  of  the  whole  world,  his  own  ignoble  parentage,  his 
mother's  weak  and  criminal  subterfuge,  and  the  relentless  hate  and  vengeance  that  even 
in  his  cradle  prepared  this  grand  finale  to  the  drama  in  which  he  has  played  so  important 
although  unconscious  a  part. 

Before  my  death  I  shall  confide  this  paper  to  my  son  Reginald  Vaughn,  with  peremp- 
tory orders  to  convey  it  at  once  to  my  solicitors,  instructing  them  to  take  immediate  steps 
for  depriving  Egbert  Grant  of  his  wrongfully  assumed  name  of  Egbert  Vaughn,  and  of 
certifying  the  fiict  that  Alfred  Vaughn  and  his  children  are  my  only  assuredly  legitimate 
descendants.  The  estate  of  Bonniemeer  pertaining  to  Maud,  wife  of  Richard  Grant,  in  her 
own  right,  devolves  upon  her  son,  but  failing  heirs  of  his  body  reverts  to  me,  her  nearest 
living  relation,  and  in  case  of  such  reversion  I  hereby  express  my  intention  of  bequeathing 
said  property  to  my  son  Alfred  and  his  descendants,  and  if  sufficient  time  is  allowed  me, 
shall  draw  up  a  formal  instrument  to  that  effect. 

My  son  Reginald,  rest  content  with  this  decision.  You  alone  are,  and  have  ever 
been  the  son  of  my  heart  and  my  hopes.  Whether  the  law  would  recognize  your  legiti- 
macy or  not  I  cannot  say,  and  the  question  need  never  be  agitated,  as  I  shall  leave  to  you 
by  name  the  slender  patrimony  of  Cragness,  suflicient,  if  you  are  prudent,  for  all  your 
needs,  especially  as  I  have  striven  to  imbue  you  with  so  much  of  my  distrust  and  aversion 
to  womankind  as  shall  keep  you  from  the  arch-folly  called  marriage.  Over  the  property 
now  called  Bonniemeer  I  do  not  consider  myself  to  have  any  control,  as  I  never  was 
legally  married  to  its  possessor.     It  descends,  of  right,  to  her  son,  Egbert  Grant. 

In  concluding  this  confession,  a  model  father  would  naturally  deduce  for  the  benefit 
of  his  son,  various  moral  conclusions  and  warnings.  I  prefer  to  leave  them  to  your  own 
common-sense. 

The  characteristics  of  our  race  arc  almost  unfailing  in  each  generation.  Their  errors 
only  vary  in  ranging  from  folly  to  crime,  according  to  the  constitution  of  each  member. 
I  have  little  hope  that  you  will  avoid  them,  but  should  you  find  it  possible  to  do  so,  I 
earnestly  recommend  the  course.  The  old  age  of  lawless  youth  is  not  a  comfortable  one, 
even  to  a  man  sans  feur. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE     organ's     requiem. 

The  darkening  sky  was  black  with  the  approaching  tempest  now,  and  a  low 
peal  of  thunder  mingled  with  the  deep  tones  of  Fergus's  voice  as  he  pronounced 
the  last  words,  and  suffered  the  parchment  to  fall  from  his  hands. 

In  the  gloomy  chamber  seemed  to  have  fallen  an  uglier  shadow  than  all  those 
crowding  there  before  ;  the  very  air  seemed  thick  with  tl>e  passion  and  the 
wrong,  the  crime  and  the  misery  summoned  from  their  uneasy  graves  by  the  re- 
cital just  finished.  Out  from  the  record  of  that  wicked  life  seemed  to  have 
emanated  a  curse  ready  to  fall  upon  the  heads  of  those,  his  luckless  descend- 
ants already  trembling  in  its  presence.  Already  it  had  set  its  seal  upon  the  wan- 
face  of  the  girl,  the  hard  rebellious  brow  of  the  man.  Each  looked  at  the  other 
through  the  gloom,  as  might  the  children  of  Cain  have  looked  at  each  other 
when  first  they  learned  to  read  the  sign  upon  their  father's  brow. 

Fergus  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  his  tone  was  harsh  and  bitter : 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  Neria.  You  are,  it  seems,  the  only  veritable 
Vaughn  among  us,  although  you  have  lost  the  name  by  marriage.  Your  hus- 
band, my  uncle,  has  as  little  right  to  it  as  my  mother  had.  I  wonder  where  we 
shall  find  our  relatives  of  the  Grant  connection." 

"  Richard  Grant's  wife  was  as  much  a  Vaughn  as  her  cousin,  our  great  grand 
father,"  said  Neria,  timidly. 
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"Ah,  yes,  I  forgot;  we  may  claim  cousinship  still  through  that  immaculate 
woman — that  woman  '■sans  reproche^  as  her  cousin  so  aptly  called  her,"  sneered 
Fergus. 

In  the  growing  gloom,  Neria  crept  a  little  closer  to  his  side,  and  put  her  hand 
in  his,  saying,  softly  : 

"  Dear  Fergus,  they  are  deadiong  years  ago.  Let  their  sin  and  their  suffer- 
ing rest  with  them.  Let  us  live  as  if  we  had  never  learned  their  dismal  secrets  ; 
let  us  hold  ourselves  in  the  sunshine  and  leave  these  mournful  shadows  to  them- 
selves. Why  should  we  clasp  them  to  our  hearts  to  darken  what  should  be  all 
brightness.  Let  us  look  for  our  own  faults  which,  with  God's  mercy,  may  yet  be  set 
right ;  and  let  us  only  remember  this  sad  confession  when  we  pray  to  God  to  for- 
give those  who  sinned  before  us,  and  to  keep  our  own  feet  from  the  bitter  path 
they  trod." 

"  This  paper  directs  that  the  children  of  Richard  Grant  shall  no  longer  bear 
the  name  of  Vaughn.  It  belongs  alone  to  you,"  persisted  Fergus  ;  but  his  face 
brightened,  his  voice  softened  as  Neria  spoke  and  looked. 

"  Could  he  speak  to  us  now  he  would  take  back  that  cruel  wish.  In  the 
grave  all  is  forgiven.  Make  peace  with  his  memory,  dear  Fergus,  as  you  your- 
self need  pardon.     Forgive  and  be  forgiven." 

As  she  spoke,  the  tempest,  risen  to  its  height,  broke  in  a  fearful  thunder-clap 
directly  above  their  heads  ;  the  bolt  splintering  the  topmost  crag  of  the  Lion's 
Head,  and  sending  its  blackened  fragments  plunging  into  the  flat  and  pallid  sea 
at  its  feet.  The  old  house  rocked  to  its  foundation,  and  the  great  organ  in  its 
recess  quivered  through  every  fibre.  Then,  like  the  swan  who  dies,  its  agony 
found  voice,  and  from  the  long-silent  pipes  crept  a  strange  wild  sound,  as  fantastic 
and  as  thrilling  as  the  supernatural  tones  of  the  Aeolian  harp.  For  one  moment 
its  wild  waves  filled  the  chamber,  then  sank,  trembling  through  fine  gradations 
to  a  whisper — a  sigh  faint  as  that  of  a  dying  infant,  and  were  gone.  "  It  is  the 
answer  to  my  words — it  is  the  promise  of  peace  and  pardon,"  murmured  Neria. 

Fergus  made  no  reply.  His  hard  reason  refused  to  accept  this  solution  of 
the  phenomenon,  yet  failed  to  furnish  a  better.  While  he  still  hesitated,  another 
flash  of  lightning,  j^et  more  blinding  than  the  last,  filled  the  room,  and  in  the 
same  instant  a  clattering  peal  of  thunder  seemed  to  burst  upon  their  very  heads. 

"The  house  is  struck — quick,  Neria  !  "  cried  Fergus  ;  and,  seizing  her  in  his 
arms,  rushed  from  the  room,  through  the  long  corridors,  and  into  the  open  air, 
leaving  the  storm,  the  shadows,  the  grim,  golden  knight,  the  confession  of  Eg- 
bert Vaughn,  the  memory  of  his  son  Reginald,  of  Lazarus  Graves,  of  John  Gil- 
lies, of  Giovanna  Vascetti,  of  all  the  sin  and  misery  which  a  hundred  years  had 
gathered  there,  to  hold  revel  together  in  the  dreary  house. 

But  the  measure  of  its  days  was  full ;  its  heaped  iniquities  might  no  longer  be 
forgiven.  With  a  thunderous  crash  the  western  wall,  riven  stone  from  stone, 
fell  out,  and  through  the  chasm  Fergus  pointed  silently  to  the  organ  already 
wreathed  in  flame,  whose  agile  fingers  ran  across  the  keys,  whose  waving  gar- 
ments fluttered  from  the  choir,  whose  passionate  breath  crept  through  every  tube, 
and  flaunted,  banner-like,  from  the  desecrated  cross  at  the  top. 

Neria  looked  and  hid  her  eyes. 

"  Some  attempt  must  be  made  to  save  the  house  or  its  contents,"  said  Fergus, 
looking  impatiently  down  the  empty  road. 

"  Do  nothing;  it  is  the  hand  of  God,"  replied  Neria,  solemnly,  "Let  house 
and  secret  perish  together,  and  let  us  trust  that,  with  fire  from  His  own  hand, 
God  has  purged  away  the  guilt  of  each." 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ULYSSES     REDIVIVUS. 

The  tempest  without  was  less  terrible  than  the  flames  and  ruin  within,  and 
the  cousins  resolved  upon  immediate  flight.  But  Mrs.  Vaughn's  ponies  had 
already  decided  the  question  on  their  own  part,  and  tearing  themselves  free  had 
dashed  down  the  road  and  out  of  sight  just  as  the  last  fatal  bolt  descended. 

Nancy  Brume,  waiting  only  to  satisfy  her  conscience  by  informing  her  em- 
ployers of  her  intentions,  had  followed  them,  and  Fergus  saw  no  other  course  but 
to  wrap  Neria  as  securely  as  possible,  and  with  his  arms  about  her,  to  half  carry 
and  half  lead  her  down  the  cliff,  hoping  to  find  some  shelter  at  its  base.  But 
Neria,  wrought  upon  almost  to  frenzy  by  the  scenes  she  had  passed  through, 
was  now  inspired  with  a  wild  terror  of  the  spot  and  its  neighborhood,  and  re- 
fused to  listen  to  any  proposition  of  lingering,  even  for  a  few  moments. 

"  No,  no  !  Let  us  get  on.  Anywhere  away  from  this,"  was  her  only  answer 
to  the  expostulations  of  her  companion,  and  when  Fergus  had  marked  the  rigid 
pallor  of  her  face,  the  wild  light  of  her  eyes,  and  the  convulsive  trembling  of  her 
limbs,  he  no  longer  resisted  her  entreaties,  but  led  her  on  througii  the  storm, 
shielding  her  as  best  he  could  from  its  fury,  and  silently  longing  to  taice  upon 
himself  the  double  of  her  pain,  fatigue  and  terror,  if  so  she  might  be  spared. 
And  still  as  they  struggled  onward  through  the  tempest,  the  flames  of  the  burn- 
ing house  shed  a  lurid  light  along  their  path,  and  as  they  turned  to  look  shot 
upward  in  a  torrent  of  fire  and  smoke,  as  if  eartli,  refusing  longer  to  conceal  the 
ghastly  secrets  of  the  house,  committed  them  once  for  all  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Power  of  the  Air,  to  do  with  them  as  he  would.  Then  the  fierce  flame  smoul- 
dered down  to  an  angry  glow,  and  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  mist  wrapped  the  ruin 
from  sight. 

The  way  was  long  and  rough,  and  yet  a  mile  from  the  gates  of  Bonniemeer, 
Neria's  fictitious  strength  suddenly  gave  out,  and  she  would  have  fallen  to  the 
earth  but  for  Fergus,  who  hastily  threw  an  arm  about  her  waist,  and  found  her  in 
the  next  moment  swooning  helplessly  upon  his  breast. 

No  human  habitation  lay  nearer  than  Bonniemeer,  but  some  rods  from  where 
they  stood,  Fergus  remembered  a  ruined  smithy  whose  broken  roof  might  yet 
afford  some  shelter  from  the  storm  ;  and,  tenderly  raising  Neria  in  his  arms,  he 
made  his  way  toward  it  as  rapidly  as  his  burden,  the  blinding  rain,  and  the  ap- 
proaching darkness  would  allow. 

As  they  approached  the  shed  Neria,  recovering  consciousness,  struggled  to 
regain  her  feet,  and  Fergus  suffering  her  to  so,  supported  her  by  an  arm  about 
her  waist  while  with  the  other  hand  he  drew  the  light  shawl  more  closely  around 
her  neck.  But  as  they  gained  the  shelter  of  the  smithy  and  paused,  Fergus 
looking  earnestly  into  the  face  of  his  companion  was  startled  by  its  unearthly 
pallor  and  the  vacant  stare  of  the  usually  animated  eyes.  With  a  rare  impulse 
of  tenderness  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart  and  kissing  her  cold  cheek,  mur- 
mured : 

"  You  are  too  nearly  an  angel,  for  the  sin  and  trouble  of  this  world,  dar- 
ling." 

With  a  faint  sigh  Neria's  head  sank  upon  his  breast,  and  he,  not  knowing 
that  she  had  swooned  again,  bent  his  own  above  it  in  caressing  tenderness. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  man  who  had,  at  their  entrance,  secreted  himself  be- 
hind the  chimney  of  the  forge,  and  thence  attentively  watched  and  listened  to  al' 
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that  passed,  stepped  quietly  through  a  chasm  in  the  wall  of  the  ruin,  and  with 
bent  head  and  muffled  form,  made  his  way  through  the  storm  in  the  direction  of 
Bonniemeer. 

An  hour  later,  Neria,  leaning  heavily  upon  her  cousin's  arm,  reached  the 
house,  and  was  met  at  the  door  by  Francia. 

"  Why  Neria  !  How  came  you  to  walk  in  such  a  dreadful  storm,  and  where 
is  the  carriage  ?     But  what  do  you  think  ?     Papa  is  here." 

"  Here  !  "  exclaimed  Neria,  faintly. 

"Yes,  indeed.  He  came  in  the  stage-coach,  and  one  of  Burrough's  men 
drove  him  over  about  three  o'clock.  He  wanted  to  go  on  to  Cragness  and  meet 
you,  but  you  had  the  ponies,  and  the  carriage  horses  are  both  sick,  John  says, 
so — but  you  musn't  stand  here  in  your  drenched  clothes.  Go  up  stairs,  please, 
and  I  will  run  and  tell  papa  you  are  come  home." 

"  No,  no,  not  yet,"  cried  Neria,  catching  at  Francia's  dress  as  she  turned 
toward  the  library  door. 

"  I  am  so  tired  and  wet,  he  would  be  disturbed,"  pursued  she,  in  answer  to 
the  look  of  surprise  upon  the  young  girl's  face.  "  Let  me  go  up  stairs  lirst  and 
change  my  dress." 

"  Come  then,  I  will  go  and  help  you.  Let  us  be  as  quick  as  we  can.  Papa 
must  be  asleep  or  he  would  hear  your  voice." 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Neria,"  interrupted  Fergus,  and  drawing  her  a  little  aside, 
whispered, 

"  Shall  you  tell  my  uncle  what  we  have  discovered  ? " 

"  O  no,"  returned  Neria,  in  the  same  tone,  "  what  need  of  disturbing  him 
with  it  ?     Let  us  forget  it,  or  at  least  appear  to  forget." 

"  Fergus,  you  shouldn't  keep  Neria  now,  she  is  very  wet  and  will  take  cold. 
Besides,  she  wants  to  see  papa,"  called  Francia,  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs  ;  and 
Neria  obeyed  the  summons,  while  Fergus,  with  rather  an  angry  glance  at  his 
cousin,  sought  his  uncle  for  the  double  purpose  of  greeting  him  and  of  relating 
the  catastrophe  of  Cragness. 

Half  an  hour  later  when  Neiia,  refreshed,  but  still  pale  and  worn  with  her 
recent  fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  came  to  greet  her  husband,  Vaughn  met  her 
with  a  grave  and  even  pitiful  tenderness  very  different  from  the  fond  devotion 
he  had  been  wont  to  exhibit  in  tire  first  days  of  their  marriage.  And  as  Neria 
raised  her  e3'es  to  his  face  she  was  shocked  to  see  how  it  had  changed  since 
their  separation. 

"You  are  not  looking  well,  Sieur.  Have  you  been  ill  ?"  asked  she,  kindly, 
and  yet  with  a  timid  reserve  in  her  voice,  painfully  familiar  lo  her  husband's  ear. 

"  Not  at  all,  only  hard  at  work,"  replied  he,  releasing  the  hand  he  had  taken 
as  he  kissed  her  cheek.  "  I  have  found  plenty  to  occupy  my  time,  especially  of 
late,  and  I  have  only  asked  a  furlough  now  for  a  week.  I  shall  return  to-mor- 
row." 

"  So  soon  ? "  asked  Neria,  and  to  Vaughn's  sensitive  ear  it  was  as  if  she  had 
said,  "  It  is  well  it  is  no  longer." 

He  made  no  reply,  but  Francia's  voice  volubly  filled  the  silence  with  regrets, 
entreaties  and  exclamations  of  dismay.  Fergus  standing  in  a  distant  window 
with  his  back  to  the  room,  took  no  part  in  the  conversation.  He  had  fancied 
his  uncle's  greeting  to  him  strangely  cold,  and  his  manner  repellant  although 
strictly  courteous  ;  and  Fergus,  man  of  tlie  world  as  he  was,  was  still  joung 
enough  to  allow  a  slight  he  could  not  resent  to  obviously  disturb  liis  mind. 

Tea  was  served,  and  under  the  genial  influence  of  the  brilliant  tabic,  the  ex- 
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quisite  beverage,  ami  the  liarmonious  influence  of  social  feeling,  a  certain  su- 
perficial cheerfulness  veiled  for  a  time  to  each  mind  its  substantial  anxieties  and 
troubles»  But  when  in  the  great  drawing-room  they  gathered  about  the  smoul- 
dering fire,  and  looked  each  in  the  other's  face,  a  shadow  of  reserve  and  isola- 
tion seemed  to  stand  between,  dividing  those  who  should  have  been  nearest, 
and  replacing  the  fond  confidences  of  a  reunited  family  by  the  ominous  sen- 
tence, "  Every  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  there  is  a  grief  with  which 
the  stranger  intermeddleth  not."  Only  Francia,  in  whose  mind  the  necessity 
of  concealing  her  feelings  from  Fergus  was  even  more  urgent  than  the  feelings 
themselves,  assumed  a  liveliness  so  forced  as  to  border  on  levity,  and  without 
perceiving  that  no  one  listened,  no  one  applauded,  that  Vaughn  was  abstracted 
and  gloomy,  Neria  pre-occupied  with  her  own  thoughts,  and  Fergus  with  Neria. 

The  evening  dragged  wearily  on,  and  at  an  earlier  honr  than  usual  Neria 
rose,  pleading  fatigue,  and  bade  good-night.  Vaughn  accompanied  her  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  and  taking  her  hand  looked  deep  into  her  eyes. 

"  Sleep  well  to-night,  pale  nun,"  said  he,  sadly.     "  To-morrow  I  shall  be  gone." 

"O  Sieur  !  you  do  not  think  I  wish  it.''  You  do  not  feel  your  visit  unwel- 
come ?"  asked  Neria,  in  pained  surprise. 

"  My  visit  ?  You  are  right,  Neria,  I  have  no  home,  no  wife.  Good-night, 
child,  do  not  be  grieved  at  what  I  say,  do  not  think  I  blame  you.  You  have 
been  as  courteous  to  me  as  to  any  gentleman  who  might  have  been  the  guest  of 
the  house  for  a  night.  More,  I  did  not  expect,  or  if  I  did,  I  deserved  to  be  again 
disappointed."  He  smiled  as  men  have  smiled  while  death  tore  at  their  hearts 
and  drank  their  blood,  and  left  her  to  wearily  climb  the  stairs  and  sink  forlorn 
upon  the  floor  of  her  chamber,  crying, 

"  O  mother,  broken-hearted  mother,  why  did  you  not  cast  me  into  the  sea 
before  you  died  upon  its  brink  ?     Cruel,  cruel  life,  and  O  most  merciful  death  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

NOBLESSE        OBLIGE. 

The  next  morning,  Colonel  Vaughn,  returning  from  his  morning  walk,  was 
overtaken  by  a  ragged  boy,  who  thrusting  a  billet  into  his  hand  with  the  injunc- 
tion, "  Miss  Rhee  says  you  must  look  at  it  right  off,"  turned  and  shot  away  in  the 
direction  of  Carrick  with  a  rapidity  strongly  suggestive  of  a  reward  in  prospect. 

Vaughn  looked  after  him  a  moment  in  some  surprise,  and  then  opening  the 
paper  read, 

"  I  am  dying.  Come  to  me  once  more  for  the  sake  of  Francia's  mother,  if  not 
for  the  sake  of  poor  Anita." 

As  he  read,  Vaughn's  haggard  face  grew  yet  paler,  and  he  muttered: 

"  Does  not  the  day  bring  its  own  troubles  without  calling  back  those  of  yes- 
terday ?  Anita,  Gabrielle,  Francia,  if  I  have  wronged  you,  be  content,  for  Neria 
revenges  all." 

Tearing  the  paper  into  atoms,  he  scattered  them  upon  the  fresh  autumn  wind 
and  walked  slowly  homeward. 

The  unsocial  breakfast  over,  Vaughn  took  his  hat  and  left  the  house,  but 
paused  a  moment  on  the  terrace,  doubting  whether  he  should  not  mention  his 
destination,  and  yet  disliking  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Rhee  with  any 
member  of  the  family  who  had  been  taught  to  avoid  her  name. 

Standing  thus,  Fergus's  voice  reached  his  ear  through  the  closed  blinds  of  the 
library.     "  You  look  ill  and  worn,  Neria.     Are  you  disturbed  at  anything  ? " 
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"  How  can  you  ask,  Fergus  ?  This  terrible  secret  crushes  me  to  the  earth. 
It  will  kill  me  with  its  shame  and  sin,"  murmured  Neria  in  reply  ;  and  Vaughn 
starting  as  if  a  serpent  had  lain  at  his  feet,  sprang  down  the  steps  afld  struck 
toward  Carrick,  his  brows  drawn  low  above  his  glittering  eyes,  his  mouth  hard 
and  white  with  the  emotion  he  suppressed. 

Arrived  at  the  little  cottage,  he  was  admitted  by  the  old  domestic  as  an 
expected  guest,  and  conducted  at  once  to  Mrs.  Rhee's  bedchamber. 

"You  have  come  !  "  exclaimed  the  dying  woman,  extending  her  wasted  hands 
and  fastening  her  eyes  hungrily  upon  his  face.     "  I  was  afraid  you  would  not." 

"Why  should  I  refuse,  Anita  ?  If  you  indeed  are  dying,  I  shall  lose  in  your 
death  a  heart  that  once,  at  least,  loved  me  well." 

And  Vaughn,  half  bitterly,  half  tenderly  pressed  the  thin  hands  to  his  lips  ;  and, 
seating  himself,  retained  them  in  his  grasp.  Upon  the  wan  face  of  the  dying 
woman  came  the  flush  and  light  of  almost  incredible  joy,  and  the  ebbing  life 
seemed  to  rush  back  in  a  flood  to  her  heart  as  she  cried  : 

"  And  you  say  it !  O  Frederick,  not  once,  but  always — now — this  very  mo- 
ment, I  love  you  as  no  woman  ever  will  or  ever  can  love  you.  Believe  that,  and  tell 
me  you  believe  it  before  I  die,  for  it  is  so  many,  many  years  that  j'ou  have  forced 
me  to  be  silent,  that  you  cannot  know  how  unswerving  my  love  has  been  from 
then  till  now." 

"And  has  this  love  been  joy  or  sorrow  ?  "  asked  Vaughn,  abruptly. 

"A  bitter  joy,  a  cherished  sorrow,"  replied  Anita,  alter  a  pause. 

"  So  is  love  always  to  one  of  the  two  it  falls  between,"  returned  Vaughn, 
harshly.  "Be  content,  Anita,  your  love  is  as  happy  as  mine  ;  happier,  for  it  had 
its  day,  a  brief  one,  perhaps,  but  bright  while  it  lasted.  You  were  content  while 
we  were  abroad  .-'  " 

"  Content !  "  exclaimed  Anita,  while  the  flush  upon  her  cheek  deepened  to  a 
fever  glow.  "  Each  moment  of  that  time  has  made  tolerable  a  year  of  the  life 
since.     1  die  because  those  moments  are  expended." 

"  Pity  me,  then,  Anita,"  groaned  Vaughn,  hiding  his  face  upon  the  bed. 
"  Pity  me,  for  I  have  no  such  memories  to  support  me,  and  I  am  a  man  and  can- 
not die." 

"  She  does  not  love  you  then,  this  pale  girl,  whom  you  have  placed  above  all  the 
queens  of  the  earth  by  giving  her  your  heart  and  your  name  ?  "  asked  the  octoroon, 
fiercely. 

"  She  does  not  love  me  !  She  loathes  my  presence,  my  voice,  my  face.  If  I 
touch  her  she  swoons  with  disgust  and  terror." 

As  the  bitter  words  dropped  from  his  lips  Vaughn  would,  if  he  could,  have 
snatched  them  back,  but  it  was  too  late.  Anita's  jealous  ears  had  caught  every 
one,  and  she  murmured  passionately,  "  If  I  could  but  live,  if  I  could  but 
live  !  " 

Vaughn  did  not  hear  her.  He  was  pacing  the  little  room  through  and 
through,  and  already  had  forgotten  the  presence  of  the  dying  woman,  wheri  she 
said  meaningly, 

"  There  is  good  cause,  no  doubt,  for  such  coldness.  Does  Fergus  Murray 
remain  at  Bonniemeer  since  your  return  ?  " 

Vaughn  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant,  her  hands  grasped  in  his,  her  eyes 
chained  by  the  terrible  inquisition  of  his  gaze.  "Anita!  What  does  this 
mean  ?     Explain  yourself,  or  you  shall  die  repenting  that  you  had  ever  spoken." 

"You  should  have  learned  in  the  old  time  that  to  threaten  was  to  seal  my 
lips,"  returned  Anita  sullenly. 
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"Yes,  but  speak  !  Woman,  you  will  drive  me  mad!  Speak  out,  for  God's 
sake." 

"  For  your  sake,  who  are  my  God,  I  will  speak.  Do  you  not  know  that  long 
before  the  fatal  idea  of  making  her  your  wife  occurred  to  you,  yournephew  loved 
her  and  she  him  ?  She  would  have  married  him,  but  it  was  better  to  be  mis- 
tress of  Bonniemeer  than  the  wife  of  a  young  man  with  his  fortune  yet  to 
make — " 

"  No.  There  you  are  wrong,  I  will  swear,"  interposed  Vaughn,  sternly.  "  She 
has  nothing  mean  or  calculating  about  her.  She  is  above  the  world  in  her  errors 
as  in  her  virtues." 

"O  well  then,"  sneered  Anita.  "  Very  likely  it  was  some  romantic  idea  of 
gratitude,  of  sacrificing  her  own  wishes  to  those  of  the  man  wlio  had  been  a 
providence  to  her  when  Providence  deserted  her.  She  offered  herself  a  victim 
to  your  passion." 

Again  Vaughn  started  to  his  feet,  stung  to  the  heart  by  an  explanation  tally- 
ing so  cruelly  with  the  experiences  of  his  married  life.  "  y\nd  I,  who  loved  her 
so  far  beyond  myself,  accepted  the  sacrifice." 

"The  sacrifice  was  incomplete  it  seems,  for  she  could  not  conceal,  even  in 
your  arms,  her  regrets  for  another,"  said  she,  cunningly. 

Vaughn  paused  in  his  stride,  looked  at  her  as  looks  the  wounded  lion  at  the 
foe  who  has  hurt  him  unto  death  and  yet  holds  himself  beyond  his  reach,  and 
said  nothing. 

"  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  speak,"  resumed  Anita  ;  "  I  am  dying,  and  even 
though  I  lived,  I  have  long  since  relinquished  all  hope  of  your  love  ;  but  it  is 
Francia — it  is  the  child  of  my  child  who  is  the  true  sufferer,  the  real  victim. 
Long  ago,  before  you  forbade  her  to  visit  me,  I  knew  that  she  loved  Fergus,  and 
wlien  I  found  her  suffering  and  troubled,  I  drew  from  her  the  secret  that  was 
poisoning  her  life.  She  loved  Fergus,  and  Fergus  would  have  loved  her,  but 
that  Neria  stood  between,  and  drew  him  to  her  with  the  wonderful  magic  of  her 
smile.  I  tried  to  soothe  and  quiet  her,  but  the  child  inherits  the  passions  of 
her  mother's  race  with  the  pride  of  yours,  and  she  threw  herself  away  upon  a 
man  whom  already  she  despises.  Neria  married  you,  and  now  rewards  herself 
for  the  sacrifice  by  indulging  her  passion  for  Fergus  in  your  absence.  "  Do  you 
know  where  they  were  yesterday  ? " 

"  At  Cragness,"  replied  Vaughn,  briefly. 

"Yes.  The  whole  day  alone  in  that  deserted  house.  Even  the  woman  who 
lived  there  was  sent  to  Carrick,  and  it  was  night  before  they  returned  home." 

"  What  scandal  are  you  trying  to  make  of  this  ?  The  place  was  struck  by 
lightning  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Mrs.  Vaughn's  horses  were  frightened  and 
escaped,  and  she  was  forced  to  walk  home  ;  of  course  it  was  late  when  they  ar- 
rived.    Be  careful,  Anita,  not  to  go  beyond  the  truth." 

"  Beyond  !"  exclaimed  the  octoroon,  with  an  evil  laugh.  "  Be  careful  you, 
not  to  go  so  far  as  the  truth  if  you  still  would  hold  to  your  idol.  How  engross- 
ing the  conversation  or  the  business  which  took  them  there  must  have  been, 
when  neither  the  lady  nor  the  gentleman  perceived  the  tempest  gathering  in  time 
to  escape  it  !  Nancy  Brume  had  watched  it  for  hours,  and  went  to  the  library 
door  to  warn  them  of  it,  but,  although  she  knocked  loudly,  no  one  replied.  Mrs. 
Vaughn  is  a  great  business  woman,  I  believe  ;  probably  she  was  engaged  in  set- 
tling old  accounts." 

"  That  is  enough.  Not  one  word  more,"  groaned  Vaughn,  and  his  torturer, 
looking  in  his  livid  face  and  meeting  the  gaze  of  his  burning  eyes,  saw  that  it 
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was  enough,  and  sank  back  upon  the  pillows  exhausted  with  the  vehemence  of 
her  own  passion.  When  she  spoke  again  it  was  in  an  altered  tone.  "  Frederick, 
shall  not  I  see  Francia  once  more  before  I  die  .'' " 

"  To  poison  her  ears  with  this  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  swear  before  God  not  to  reveal  one  word  of  all  that  has  passed  be- 
tween us.  I  only  wish  to  bid  her  good-by,  to  kiss  her  lips  and  feel  her  pure 
breath  upon  my  cheek.  Remember,  she  is  the  only  creature  of  my  blood  in  the 
whole  world.     You  will  not  deny  my  dying  wish  .-'  " 

"  I  dare  not.     She  shall  come,  if  you  will  promise  also  not  to  reveal  yourself" 

"  I  promise.     When  shall  she  come  ? " 

"  To-day."     I  shall  not  return  to  Bonniemeer,  but  you  may  send  for  her." 

"You  will  not  return!  Will  you  not  let  them  know  that  they  are  discoV' 
ered  ? " 

"  Discovered  ?  I  do  not  comprehend  you,  Mrs.  Rhee,"  said  Vaughn,  with  a 
haughty  coldness.  "  The  scandalous  suspicions  you  have  suggested  with  re- 
gard to  my  wife  and  my  nephew,  inspire  in  my  mind  only  a  feeling  of  contempt 
for  the  slanderer  who  can  utter  them.  They  harmonize  well  with  the  anony- 
mous letter  whose  author  I  now  recognize." 

Anita  started  to  her  elbow.  "An  anonymous  letter  relating  to  Neria  and 
Fergus  !  "  cried  she,  in  tones  of  genuine  surprise.  "  Have  you  such  a  one  ? 
It  was  not  from  me.     I  swear  it  by  all  that  is  sacred." 

"  It  is  sufficient.     I  believe  you,"  said  Vaughn,  briefly. 

"And  this  letter,  from  an  entirely  different  source — does  this  also  excite  only 
contempt  for  the  slanderer  who  wrote  it  ?  "  sneered  the  octoroon. 

Vaughn  hesitated  ;  but  only  for  a  moment,  only  until  the  chivalrous  honor  of 
his  nature  could  assert  itself  Then  he  said:  "Yes;  I  will  not  believe  Neria 
guilty  of  more  than  the  fatal  error  of  sacrificing  herself  to  me,  until  my  own 
eyes  or  her  own  tongue  convict  her." 

"  Such  proof  you  will  never  have.  She  is  too  careful,"  muttered  the  baffled 
woman,  bitterly. 

"  Such  proof  I  shall  never  have,  for  a  lie  cannot  be  proved.  To  connect  sin 
or  shame  with  Neria  is  to  drag  the  heavens  down  and  trample  on  them."  But 
as  the  words  left  his  lips,  a  fiend's  echoed  in  his  ear  those  that  Neria  had  that 
morning  spoken  to  Fergus  : 

"  This  terrible  secret  crushes  me  to  the  earth.  It  will  kill  me  with  its  shame 
and  sin,"  and  his  proud  heart  quailed  within  him.  He  threw  himself  upon  his 
knees.  "  My  God,  my  God  !  "  groaned  he.  "  Let  me  not  lose  my  reason,  let  me 
not  lose  my  faith  in  her.  Take  life,  take  honor,  happiness,  all,  but  leave  me  my 
faith  in  her — let  me  die  with  her  pure  image  in  my  heart."  Never  prayer  was 
thus  wrung  from  the  centre  of  a  tortured  soul,  and  remained  unanswered,  never 
since  He,  hanging  on  the  cross,  called  upon  the  Father  and  was  comforted. 
Vaughn  arose  pale  and  serene.  The  temptress,  looking  at  him,  knew  that  her 
power  was  over,  her  work  done,  and  with  a  bitter  moan  she  turned  her  face  to 
the  wall  and  was  dumb.  Without  another  word  Vaughn  left  the  room,  and  an 
hour  later  was  on  his  way  to  the  great  battle  he  knew  to  be  approaching,  and  in 
whose  front  he  now  hoped  to  lay  down  the  life  he  no  longer  cared  to  keep.  He 
had  not,  however,  forgotten  his  promise.  In  the  hurried  note  of  leave-taking, 
written  to  Francia,  from  Carrick,  he  had  bidden  her  go  to  Mrs.  Rhee  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  had  sent  word  to  Neria  that  she  would  receive  a  letter  from  him  in 
a  day  or  two,  e-vplaining^his  abrupt  departure  in  full. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ANY  one  who  reads  it  by  the  fireside  may  smile  at  the  incongruous  mixture 
of  a  sanguinary  menace  with  bad  spelling.  But  deeds  of  blood  had  often 
followed  these  scrawls  in  Hillsborough,  and  Henry  knew  it :  and,  indeed,  he 
who  cannot  spell  his  own  name  correctly,  is  the  very  man  to  take  his  neighbor's 
life  without  compunction  ;  since  mercy  is  a  fruit  of  knowledge,  and  cruelty  of 
ignorance. 

And  then  there  was  something  truly  chilling  in  the  mysterious  entrance  of 
this  threat  on  a  dagger's  point  into  a  room  he  had  locked  over-night.  It  im- 
plied supernatural  craft  and  power.  After  this,  where  could  a  man  be  safe  from 
these  all-penetrating  and  remorseless  agents  of  a  secret  and  irresponsible  tribu- 
nal ? 

Henry  sat  down  awhile,  and  pored  over  the  sanguinary  scrawl,  and  glanced 
from  it  with  a  shudder  at  the  glittering  knife.  And,  while  he  was  in  this  state 
of  temporary  collapse,  the  works  filled,  the  Power  moved,  the  sonorous  grind- 
stones revolved,  and  every  man  worked  at  his  ease,  except  one,  the  best  of  them 
all  beyond  comparison. 

He  went  to  his  friend  Bayne,  and  said  in  a  broken  voice,  "  They  have  put  me 
in  heart  for  work  ;  given  me  a  morning  dram.  Look  here."  Bayne  was  shocked, 
but  not  surprised.  "It  is  the  regular  routine,"  said  he.  "  They  begin  civil ; 
but  if  you  don't  obey,  they  turn  it  over  to  the  scum.' 

"  Do  you  think  my  life. is  really  in  danger .-"' 

"  No,  not  yet ;  I  never  knew  a  man  molested  on  one  warning.  This  is  just 
to  frighten  you.  If  you  were  to  take  no  notice,  you'd  likely  get  another  warn- 
ing, or  two,  at  most ;  and  then  they'd  do  you,  as  sure  as  a  gun." 

"Do  me?" 

•  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  iS6o,  by  Shei.d(^n  &  Company,  in  the  Clerk's  OfiSce  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  Yorli. 
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"  Oh,  that  is  the  Hillsborough  word.  It  means  to  disable  a  man  from  work. 
Sometimes  they  lie  in  wait  in  these  dark  streets,  and  fracture  his  skull  with  life- 
preservers  ;  or  break  his  arm,  or  cut  the  sinew  of  his  wrist ;  and  that  they  call 
doing  him.  Or  if  it  is  a  grinder,  they'll  put  powder  in  his  trough,  and  then  the 
sparks  of  his  own  making  fire  it,  and  scorch  him,  and  perhaps  blind  him  for  life  : 
that's  doing  him.  They  have  gone  as  far  as  shooting  men  with  shot,  and  even 
with  a  bullet,  but  never  so  as  to  kill  the  man  dead  on  the  spot.  They  do  him. 
They  are  skilled  workmen,  you  know  :  well,  they  are  skilled  workmen  at  vio- 
lence and  all,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  they  contrive  to  stop  within  an  inch  of 
murder.  They'll  chance  it  though  sometimes  with  their  favorite  gunpowder. 
If  you're  very  wrong  with  the  trade,  and  they  can't  do  you  any  other  way,  they'll 
blow  your  house  up  from  the  cellar,  or  let  a  can  of  powder  down  the  chimney, 
with  a  lighted  fuse,  or  fling  a  petard  in  at  the  window,  and  they  take  the  chance 
of  killing  a  houseful  of  innocent  people,  to  get  at  the  one  that's  on  the  black 
books  of  the  trade,  and  has  to  be  doneP 

"The  beasts!  I'll  buy  a  six-shooter,  I'll  meet  craft  with  craft,  and  force 
with  force." 

"  What  can  you  do  against  ten  thousand  ?     No  :  go  you  at  once  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the   Edge-tool  Grinders,  and  get  your  trade  into  his  union.     You  will 
have  to  pay  ;  but  don't  mind  that.     Cheetham  will  go  halves." 
"  I'll  go  at  dinner-time." 
"  And  why  not  now  ?  " 

''Because,"  said  Henry,  with  a  candor  all  his  own,  "I'm  getting  over  my 
fright  a  bit,  and  my  blood  is  beginning  to  boil  at  being  threatened  by  a  sneak, 
who  wouldn't  stand  before  me  one  moment  in  that  yard,  knife  or  no  knife." 

Bayne  smiled  a  friendly  but  faint  smile,  and  shook  his  head  with  grave  dis- 
approbation, and  said,  with  wonder,  "  Fancy  postponing  Peace  !  " 

Henry  went  to  his  forge,  and  worked  till  dinner-time.  Nay,  more,  he  was  a 
beautiful  whistler,  and  always  whistled  a  little  at  his  work  ;  so  to-day  he  whistled 
a  great  deal :  in  fact,  he  over-whistled. 

At  dinner-time  he  washed  his  face  and  hands,  and  put  on  his  coat  to  go 
out. 

But  he  had  soon  some  reason  to  regret  that  he  had  not  acted  on  Bayne's 
advice  to  the  letter.  There  had  been  a  large  trades'  meeting  over-night,  and 
the  hostility  to  the  London  craftsman  had  spread  more  widely,  in  consequence 
of  remarks  that  had  been  there  made.  This  emboldened  the  lower  class  of 
workmen,  who  already  disliked  him  out  of  pure  envy,  and  had  often  scowled  at 
him  in  silence :  and,  now,  as  he  passed  them,  they  spoke  at  him,  in  their  pecu- 
liar language,  which  the  great  friend  and  supporter  of  mechanics  in  general, 
the  "  Hillsborough  Liberal,"  subsequently  christened  "the  dash  dialect." 

"We  want  no cockneys  here,  to  steal  our  work." 

"  Did  ever  a  •= anvil-man  handle  his  own  blades  in  Hillsbor- 
ough ?  " 

•'  Not  till  this knobstick  came,"  said  another. 

Henry  turned  sharp  round  upon  them  haughtily,  and,  such  was  the  power  of 
his  prompt  defiant  attitude,  and  his  eye,  which  flashed  black  lightning,  that  there 
was  a  slight  movement  of  recoil  among  the  actual  speakers.  They  recovered  it 
immediately,  strong  in  numbers  ;  but  in  t+iat  same  moment  Little  also  recovered 
his  discretion,  and  he  had  the  address  to  step  briskly  toward  the  gates  and  call 
out  the  porter  ;  he  said  to  him  in  rather  a  loud  voice,  for  all  to  hear,  "  If  any- 
body asks  for  Henry  Little,  say  he  has  gone  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Edge-tool 
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Forgers'  Union."  He  then  went  out  of  the  works  ;  but,  as  he  went,  he  heard 
some  respectable  workman  say  to  tlie  scum,  "Come,  shut  up  now.  It  is  in  bet- 
ter hands  than  yours." 

Mr.  Jobson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Edge-tool  Forgers,  was  not  at  home,  but  his 
servant-girl  advised  Little  to  try  the  "  Rising  Sun  ; "  and  in  the  parlor  of  that 
orb  he  found  Mr.  Jobson,  in  company  with  other  magnates  of  the  same  class, 
discussing  a  powerful  leader  of  the  "  Hillsborough  Liberal,"  in  which  was  advo- 
cated the  extension  of  the  franchise,  a  measure  calculated  to  throw  prodigious 
power  into  the  hands  of  Hillsborough  operatives,  because  of  their  great  number, 
and  their  habit  of  living,  each  workman  in  a  tenement  of  his  own,  however 
small. 

Little  waited  till  the  "  Liberal "  had  received  its  meed  of  approbation,  and  then 
asked  respectfully  if  he  might  speak  to  Mr.  Jobson  on  a  trade  matter.  "■  Cer- 
tainly," said  Mr.  Jobson.     "  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Little.     I  make  the  carving  tools  at  Cheetham's." 

"  I'll  go  home  with  you  ;  my  house  is  hard  by." 

When  they  got  to  the  house,  Jobson  told  him  to  sit  down,  and  asked  him,  in 
a  smooth  and  well-modulated  voice,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  business.  This 
query,  coming  from  him,  who  had  set  the  stone  rolling  that  bade  fair  to  crush 
him,  rather  surprised  Henry.  He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  produced 
the  threatening  note,  but  said  nothing  as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  its  arrival. 

Mr.  Jobson  perused  it  carefully,  and  then  returned  it  to  Henry.  "  What  have 
we  to  do  with  this  ?  "  and  he  looked  quite  puzzled. 

"Why,  sir,  it  is  the  act  of  your  Union." 

"  You  are  sadly  misinformed,  Mr.  Little.  We  never  threaten.  All  we 
do  is  to  remind  the  master,  that,  if  he  does  not  do  certain  things,  certain  other 
things  will  probably  be  done  by  us  ;  and  this  we  wrap  up  in  the  kindest  way." 

"But,  sir,  you  wrote  to  Cheetham  against  me." 

"  Did  we  ?  Then  it  will  be  in  my  letter-book."  He  took  down  a  book,  ex- 
amined it,  and  said,  "  You  are  quite  right.  Here's  a  copy  of  the  letter.  Now 
surely,  sir,  comparing  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the  spelling,  with  that  of 
the  ruffian  whose  scrawl  you  received  this  morning—" 

"  Then  you  disown  the  ruffian's  threat,  sir  ?  " 

"  Most  emphatically.  And  if  you  can  trace  it  home,  he  shall  smart  for  inter- 
fering in  our  business." 

"  Oh,  if  the  trade  disowns  the  blackguard,  I  can  despise  him.  But  you  can't 
wonder  at  my  thinking  all  these  letters  were  steps  of  the  same — yes,  and  Mr. 
Bayne  thought  so  too  ;  for  he  said  this  was  the  regular  routine,  and  ends  in 
doing  a  poor  fellow  for  gaining  his  bread." 

Mr.  Jobson  begged  to  explain. 

"  Many  complaints  are  brought  to  us,  who  advise  the  trades.  When  they  are 
frivolous,  we  are  unwilling  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  employers  and  workmen  ; 
we  reason  with  the  complainant,  and  the  thing  dies  away.  When  the  grievance 
is  substantial,  we  take  it  out  of  the  individual's  hands,  and  lay  it  before  the 
working  committee.  A  civil  note  is  sent  to  the  master  ;  or  a  respectable  mem- 
ber  of  the  committee  calls  on  him,  and  urges  him  to  redress  the  grievance,  but 
always  in  kind  and  civil  terms.  The  master  generally  assents  :  experience  has 
taught  him  it  is  his  wisest  course.  But  if  he  refuses,  we  are  bound  to  report  the 
refusal  to  a  larger  committee,  and  sometimes  a  letter  emanates  from  them,  re- 
minding the  master  that  he  has  been  a  loser  before  by  acts  of  injustice,  and  hint- 
ing that  he  may  be  a  loser  again.     I  don't  quite  approve  this  form  of  communi- 
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cation.  But  certainly  it  has  often  prevented  the  mischief  from  spreading  farther. 
Well,  but  perhaps  he  continues  rebellious.  What  follows  ?  We  can't  lock  up 
facts  that  affect  the  trade  ;  we  are  bound  to  report  the  case  at  the  next  general 
meeting.  It  excites  comments,  some  of  them  perhaps  a  little  intemperate  ;  the 
lower  kind  of  workmen  get  inflamed  with  passion,  and  often,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
write  ruffianly  letters,  and  now  and  then  do  ruffianly  acts,  which  disgrace  the 
town,  and  are  strongly  reprobated  by  us.  Why,  Mr.  Little,  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  send  a  civil  remonstrance,  written  with  my  own  hand,  in  pretty  fair  English 
— for  a  man  who  plied  bellows  and  hammer  twenty  years  of  my  life — and  be 
treated  with  silent  contempt ;  and  two  months  after,  to  be  offering  a  reward  of 
twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  for  the  discovery  of  some  misguided  man,  that  had 
taken  on  himself  to  right  this  very  matter  with  a  can  of  gunpowder,  or  some 
such  coarse  expedient." 

"  Yes  but,  sir,  what  hurts  me  is,  you  didn't  consider  me  to  be  worth  a  civil 
note.     You  only  remonstrated  with  Cheetham." 

"  You  can't  wonder  at  that.  Our  trade  hasn't  been  together  many  years  : 
and  what  drove  us  together  ?  The  tyranny  of  our  employers.  What  has  kept 
us  together  ?  The  bitter  experience  of  hard  work  and  little  pay,  whenever  we 
were  out  of  union.  Those  who  now  direct  the  trades,  are  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber when  we  were  all  ground  down  to  the  dust  by  the  greedy  masters  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  natural,  when  a  grievance  arises,  we  should  be  inclined  to  look  to 
those  old  offenders  for  redress  in  the  first  instance.  Sometimes  the  masters 
convince  us  the  fault  lies  with  workmen  ;  and  then  we  trouble  the  master  no 
more  than  we  are  forced  to  do  in  order  to  act  upon  the  offenders.  But,  to  come 
to  the  jDoint  ;  what  is  your  proposal '?  " 

"  I  beg  to  be  admitted  into  the  union." 

"  What  union  ? " 

"  Why,  of  course,  the  one  I  have  offended,  through  ignorance.  The  edge- 
tool  forgers." 

Jobson  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  feared  there  were  one  or  two  objections. 

Henry  saw  it  was  no  use  bidding  low.  "  I'll  pay  £i$  down,"  said  he,  "  and 
I'll  engage  not  to  draw  relief  from  your  fund,  unless  disabled  by  accident  or  vio- 
lence." 

"  I  will  submit  your  offer  to  the  trade,"  said  Jobson.  He  added,  "  Then 
there  I  conclude  the  matter  rests  for  the  present." 

Henry  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend,  unless  his 
proposal  should  be  rejected.  He  put  the  ^15  down  on  the  table,  though  Mr. 
Jobson  told  him  that  was  premature,  and  went  off  as  light  as  a  feather.  Being 
nice  and  clean,  and  his  afternoon's  work  spoiled,  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion :  he  went  to  Woodbine  Villa.  He  found  Miss  Garden  at  home,  and  she 
looked  quietly  pleased  at  his  unexpected  arrival :  but  Jael's  color  came  and 
went,  and  her  tranquil  bosom  rose  and  fell  slowly,  but  grandly,  for  a  minute,  as 
she  lowered  her  head  over  her  work. 

This  was  a  heavenly  change  to  Henry  Little.  Away  from  the  deafening 
workshop,  and  the  mean  jealousies  and  brutality  of  his  inferiors,  who  de.«:pised 
him,  to  the  presence  of  this  beautiful  and  refined  girl,  who  was  his  superior,  j-et 
did  not  despise  him.  From  sin  to  purity,  from  dirt  to  cleanliness,  from  war  to 
peace,  from  vilest  passions  to  Paradise. 

Her  smile  had  never  appeared  so  fascinating,  her  manner  never  so  polite  3'et 
placid.  How  softly  and  comfortably  she  and  her  ample  dress  nestled  into  the 
corner  of  the  sofa  and  fitted  it  I     How  white  her  nimble  hand  !  how  bright  her 
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delicious  face  !  How  he  longed  to  kiss  her  exquisite  hand,  or  her  little  foot,  or 
her  hem,  or  the  ground  she  walked  on,  or  something  she  had  touched,  or  her 
eye  had  dwelt  on. 

But  he  must  not  even  think  too  much  of  such  delights,  lest  he  should  show 
his  heart  too  soon.  So,  after  a  short  lesson,  he  proposed  to  go  into  the  lumber- 
room  and  find  something  to  work  upon.  "  Yes,  do,"  said  Grace.  "  I  would  go 
too ;  but  no  ;  it  was  my  palace  of  delights  for  years,  and  its  treasures  inexhaust- 
ible. I  will  not  go  to  be  robbed  of  one  more  illusion.  It  is  just  possible  I 
might  find  it  really  is  what  the  profane  in  this  house  call  it — a  lumber-room  ; 
and  not  what  memory  paints  it — a  temple  of  divine  curiosities."  And  so  she 
sent  them  off,  and  set  herself  to  feel  old,  "  Oh  so  old." 

And  presently  Henry  came  back,  laden  with  a  great  wooden  bust  of  Erin, 
that  had  been  the  figure-head  of  a  wrecked  schooner ;  and  set  it  down,  and  told 
her  he  should  carve  that  into  a  likeness  of  herself,  and  she  must  do  her  share 
of  the  work. 

Straightway  she  forgot  she  was  worn  out;  and  clapped  her  hands,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled.  And  the  floor  was  prepared,  and  Henry  went  to  work  like  one 
inspired,  and  the  chips  flew  in  every  direction,  and  the  paint  was  chiselled  away 
in  no  time,  and  the  wood  proved  soft  and  kindly,  and  just  the  color  of  a  delicate 
skin,  and  Henry  said,  "  The  Greek  Statues,  begging  their  pardons,  have  all  got 
hair  hke  mops  ;  but  this  shall  have  real  hair,  like  your  own  ;  and  the  silk  dress, 
with  the  gloss  on ;  and  the  lace :  but  the  face,  the  expression,  how  can  I  ever — " 

"Oh,  never  mind  ///67//,"  cried  Grace.  "Jael,  this  is  too  exciting.  Please 
go  and  tell  them  'not  at  home '  to  an3'body." 

Then  came  a  pretty  picture :  the  workman,  with  his  superb  hand,  brown  and 
sinewy,  yet  elegant  and  shapely  as  a  Duchess's,  and  the  fingers  almost  as  taper, 
and  his  black  eye  that  glowed  like  a  coal  over  the  model,  which  grew  under  his 
masterly  strokes,  now  hard,  now  light :  the  enchanting  girl  who  sat  to  him,  and 
seemed  on  fire  with  curiosity  and  innocent  admiration:  and  the  simple  rural 
beauty,  that  plied  the  needle,  and  beamed  mildly  with  demure  happiness,  and 
shot  a  shy  glance  upward  now  and  then. 

Yes,  Love  was  at  his  old  mischievous  game. 

Henry  now  lived  in  secret  for  Grace  Garden,  and  Jael  was  garnering  Henry 
into  her  devoted  heart,  unobserved  by  the  object  of  her  simple  devotion.  Yet, 
of  the  three,  these  two,  that  loved  with  so  little  encouragement,  were  the  hap- 
piest. To  them  the  world  was  Heaven  this  glorious  afternoon.  Time,  strew- 
ing roses  as  he  went,  glided  so  sweetly  and  so  swiftly,  that  they  started  with  sur- 
prise, when  the  horizontal  beams  glorified  the  windows,  and  told  them  the  bright- 
est day  of  their  lives  was  drawing  to  its  end. 

Ah,  stay  a  litde  while  longer  for  them.  Western  Sun.  Stand  still,  not  as  in 
the  cruel  days  of  old,  to  glare  upon  poor,  beaten,  wounded,  panting  warriors, 
and  rob  them  of  their  last  chance,  the  shelter  of  the  night;  but  to  prolong  these 
holy  rapturous  hours  of  youth,  and  hope,  and  first  love  in  bosoms  unsullied  by 
the  world — the  golden  hours  of  life,  that  glow  so  warm,  and  shine  so  bright,  and 
fleet  so  soon  ;  and  return  in  this  world — Never  more  ! 


CHAPTER    V. 

Henry  Little  began  this  bust  in  a  fervid  hour,  and  made  great  progress 
the  first  day  :  but,  as  the  work  grew  on  him,  it  went  slower  and  slower  ;  for  hii 
ambitious  love  drove  him  to  attempt  beauties  of  execution  that  were  without 
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precedent  in  this  kind  of  wood-carving ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fastidious- 
ness of  a  true  craftsman  made  him  correct  his  attempts  again  and  again.  As  to 
those  mechanical  parts,  which  he  intrusted  at  first  to  his  pupil,  she  fell  so  fai 
short  of  his  ideal  even  in  these,  that  he  told  her  bluntly  she  must  strike  work 
for  the  present ;  he  could  not  have  this  spoiled. 

Grace  thought  it  hard  she  might  not  be  allowed  to  spoil  her  own  image  ; 
however,  she  submitted,  and  henceforth  her  lesson  was  confined  to  looking  on. 
And  she  did  look  on  with  interest,  and,  at  last,  with  profound  admiration.  Hith- 
erto she  had  thought,  with  many  other  persons,  that,  if  a  man's  hand  was  the 
stronger,  a  woman's  was  the  neater  ;  but  now  she  saw  the  same  hand,  which  had 
begun  by  hewing  away  the  coarse  outlines  of  the  model,  bestow  touches  of  the 
chisel  so  unerring  and  effective,  yet  so  exquisitely  delicate,  that  she  said  to  her- 
self "  No  woman's  hand  could  be  so  firm,  yet  so  feather-like,  as  all  this." 

And  the  result  was  as  admirable  as  the  process.  The  very  texture  of  the 
ivory  forehead  began  to  come  under  those  master-touches,  executed  with  perfect 
and  various  instruments  :  and,  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in  the  history  of  this 
art,  a  bloom,  more  delicate  far  than  that  of  a  plum,  crept  over  the  dimpled  cheek. 
But,  indeed,  when  love  and  skill  work  together,  expect  a  masterpiece. 

Henry  worked  on  it  four  afternoons,  the  happiest  he  had  ever  known.  There 
was  the  natural  pleasure  of  creating,  and  the  distinct  glory  and  delight  of  repro- 
ducing features  so  beloved  ;  and  to  these  joys  were  added  the  pleasure  of  larger 
conversation.  The  model  gave  Grace  many  opportunities  of  making  remarks,  ♦ 
or  asking  questions,  and  Henry  contrived  to  say  so  many  things  in  answer  to 
one.  Sculptor  and  sitter  made  acquaintance  with  each  other's  minds  over  the 
growing  bust. 

And  then  3-oung  ladies  and  gentlemen  dropped  in,  and  gazed,  and  said  such 
wonderfully  silly  things,  and  thereby  left  their  characters  behind  them  as  fruitful 
themes  for  conversation.     In  short,  topics  were  never  wanting  now. 

As  for  Jael,  she  worked,  and  beamed,  and  pondered  every  word  her  idol  ut- 
terfed,  but  seldom  ventured  to  say  anything,  till  he  was  gone,  and  then  she  prat- 
tled fast  enough  about  him. 

The  work  drew  near  completion.  The  hair,  not  in  ropes,  as  heretofore,  but 
its  silken  threads  boldly  and  accurately  shown,  yet  not  so  as  to  cord  the  mass, 
and  unsatin  it  quite.  The  silk  dress  ;  the  lace  collar  ;  the  blooming  cheek,  with 
its  every  dimple  and  incident ;  all  these  were  completed,  and  one  eyebrow,  a 
master-piece  in  itself.  This  carved  eyebrow  was  a  revelation,  and  made  every- 
body who  saw  it  wonder  at  the  conventional  substitutes  they  had  hitherto  put 
lip  with  in  statuary  of  all  sorts,  when  the  eyebrow  itself  was  so  beautiful,  and 
might,  it  seems,  have  been  imitated,  instead  of  libelled,  all  these  centuries. 

But  beautiful  works,  and  pleasant  habits,  seem  particularly  liable  to  inter- 
ruption. Just  when  the  one  eyebrow  was  finished,  and  when  Jael  Dence  had 
come  to  look  on  Saturday  and  Monday  as  the  only  real  days  in  the  week,  and 
when  even  Grace  Garden  was  brighter  on  those  days,  and  gliding  into  a  gentle 
complacent  custom,  suddenly  a  Saturday  came  and  went,  but  Little  did  not  ap- 
pear. 

Jael  was  restless. 

Grace  was  disappointed,  but  contented  to  wait  till  Monday. 

Monday  came  and  went,  but  no  Henry  Little. 

Jael  began  to  fret  and  sigh  ;  and  after  two  more  blank  weeks,  she  could  bear 
the  mystery  no  longer.  "If you  please,  Miss,"  said  she,  "shall  I  go  to  that 
place  where  he  works  ?  " 
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"Wliere  who  works  ?"  inquired  Grace,  rather  disingenuously. 

"  Why,  the  dark  young  man,  Miss,"  said  Jael,  blushing  deeply. 

Grace  reflected,  and  curiosity  struggled  with  discretion  ;  but  discretion  got 
the  better,  being  aided  by  self-respect.  ''  No,  Jael,"  said  she,  "  he  is  charming", 
when  he  is  here  ;  but,  when  he  gets  away,  he  is  not  always  so  civil  as  he  might 
be.  I  had  to  go  twice  after  him.  I  shall  not  go  nor  send  a  third  time.  It  really 
is  too  bad  of  him." 

"  Dear  heart,"  pleaded  Jael,  "  mayhap  he  is  not  well." 

"  Then  he  ought  to  write  and  say  so.  No,  no  ;  he  is  a  radical,  and  full  of 
conceit :  and  he  has  done  this  one  eyebrow,  and  then  gone  off  laughing  and 
saying,  '  Now  let  us  see  if  the  gentry  can  do  the  other  amongst  them  ?'  If  he 
doesn't  come  soon,  I'll  do  the  other  eyebrow  myself." 

"  Mayhap  he  will  never  come  again,"  sighed  Jael. 

"  O  yes,  he  will,"  said  Grace,  mighty  cunningly,  "  he  is  as  fond  of  coming 
here,  as  we  are  of  having  him.  Not  that  I'm  at  all  surprised  j  for  the  fact  is 
you  are  very  pretty,  extremely  pretty,  abominably  pretty." 

"  I  might  pass  in  Cairnhope  town,"  said  Jael,  modestly,  "  but  not  here.  The 
moon  goes  for  nought  when  the  sun  is  there.     He  don't  come  here  for  me." 

This  sudden  elegance  of  language,  and  Jael's  tone  of  dignified  despondency, 
silenced  Grace,  somehow,  and  made  her  thoughtful.  She  avoided  the  subject 
for  several  days.  Indeed,  when  Saturday  came,  not  a  word  was  said  about  the 
defaulter :  it  was  only  by  her  sending  for  Jael  to  sit  with  her,  and  by  certain 
looks,  and  occasional  restlessness,  she  betrayed  the  slightest  curiosity  or  expec- 
tation. 

Jael  sat  and  sewed,  and  often  looked  quickly  up  at  the  window,  as  some  foot- 
step passed,  and  then  looked  down  again  and  sighed. 

Young  Little  never  came.  He  seemed  to  have  disappeared  from  both  their 
lives  ;  quietly  disappeared. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  Jael  came  to  Miss  Garden,  after  morning  church,  and 
said,  meekly,  "  If  you  please,  Miss,  may  I  go  home  ? " 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Grace,  a  little  haughtily.     "What  for  ?  " 

Jael  hung  her  head,  and  said  she  was  not  used  to  be  long  away.  Then  she 
lifted  her  head,  and  her  great  candid  eyes,  and  spoke  more  frankly.  "  I  feel  to 
be  drawed  home.  Something  have  been  at  me  all  the  night  to  that  degree  as  I 
couldn't  close  my  eyes.  I  could  almost  feel  it,  like  a  child's  hand,  a-pulling  me 
East.  I'm  afeard  father's  ill,  or  may  be  the  calves  are  bleating  for  me,  that  is 
better  acquaint  with  them  than  sister  Patty  is.  And  Hillsborough  air  don't 
seem  to  'gree  with  me  now  not  altogether  as  it  did  at  first.  If  you  please.  Miss, 
to  let  me  go  ;  and  then  I'll  come  back  when  I'm  better  company  than  I  be  now. 
Oh,  dear  !    Oh,  dear  !  " 

"  Why,  Jael,  my  poor  girl,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Miss.     But  I  feel  very  unked." 

"  Are  you  not  happy  with  me  ?  " 

"  'Tis  no  fiiult  of  yourn.  Miss,"  said  Jael,  rustic,  but  womanly. 

"  Then  you  are  not  happy  here  ? " 

No  reply  ;  but  two  clear  eyes  began  to  fill  to  tlie  very  brim. 

Grace  coaxed  her,  and  said,  "  Speak  to  me  like  a  friend.  You  know,  after 
all,  you  are  not  my  servant.  I  can't  possibly  part  with  you  altogether  ;  I  have 
got  to  like  you  so  ;  but,  of  course,  you  shall  go  home  for  a  little  while,  if  you 
wish  it  very,  very  much." 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Miss,"  said  Jael.     "  Please  forgive  me,  but  my  heart  feels  like 
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lead  in  my  bosom."     And,  with  these  words,  the  big  tears  ran  over,  and  chased 
one  another  down  her  cheeks. 

Then  Grace,  who  was  very  kind-hearted,  begged  her,  in  a  very  tearful  voice, 
not  to  cry ;  she  should  go  home  for  a  week,  a  fortnight,  a  month,  even.  "  There, 
there,  you  shall  go  to-morrow,  poor  thing." 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and  looks  like  animal  magnetism,  or  something, 
but  the  farm-house,  to  which  Jael  had  felt  so  mysteriously  drawn  all  night,  con- 
tained at  that  moment,  besides  its  usual  inmates,  one  Henry  Little  ;  and  how  he 
came  there  is  an  important  part  of  this  tale,  which  I  must  deal  with  at  once. 

While  Henry  was  still  visiting  Woodbine  Villa,  as  related  above,  events  of  a 
very  different  character  from  those  soft  scenes  were  taking  place  at  the  works. 
His  liberal  offer  to  the  Edge-tool  Forgers  had  been  made  about  a  week,  when, 
coming  back  one  day  from  dinner  to  his  forge,  he  found  the  smoky  wall  written 
upon  with  chalk,  in  large  letters,  neatly  executed — 

"  J/^V-^  cvei/ocn.    ^Ae  t^^an€//et4  / 

He  was  not  alarmed  this  time,  but  vexed.  He  went  and  complained  to 
Bayne  ;  and  that  worthy  came  directly  and  contemplated  the  writing  in  silence 
for  about  a  minute.  Then  he  gave  a  weary  sigh,  and  said,  with  doleful  resigna- 
tion, "  Take  the  chalk  and  write.     There  it  is." 

Henry  took  the  chalk,  and  prepared  to  write  Bayne's  mind  underneath 
Mary's.     Bayne  dictated  : 

"^y  Aat'e  c//elea    Me   f^^anciieiti  ^Ae  aaftte  aa  ^Ae    t^^oiaeid.  " 

'•But  that  is  not  true,"  objected  Henry,  turning  round,  with  the  chalk  in  his 
hand. 

"  It  will  be  true  in  half  an  hour.  We  are  going  to  Parkin,  the  Handlers' 
Secretary." 

"What,  another  ^15  !     This  is  an  infernal  swindle." 

"  What  isn't  ?  "  said  Bayne,  cynically. 

Henry  then  wrote  as  desired  ;  and  they  went  together  to  Mr.  Parkin. 

Mr.  Parkin  was  not  at  home.  But  they  hunted  him  from  pillar  to  post,  and 
caught  him,  at  last,  in  the  bar-parlor  of  "The  Pack-saddle."  He  knew  Bayne 
well,  and  received  him  kindly;  and,  on  his  asking  for  a  private  interview,  gave 
a  wink  to  two  persons  who  were  with  him.     They  got  up  directly,  and  went  out. 

"What,  is  there  anything  amiss  between  you  and  the  trade  .f"'  inquired  ^Ir. 
Parkin,  with  an  air  of  friendly  interest. 

Bayne  smiled,  not  graciously,  but  sourly :  "  Come,  come,  sir,  that  is  a  farce 
you  and  I  have  worn  out  this  ten  years.  This  is  the  London  workman  himself, 
come  to  excuse  himself  to  Mary  and  Co.  for  not  applying  to  them  before  ;  and 
the  long  and  the  short  is,  he  offers  the  Handlers  the  same  as  he  has  the  Smiths 
— fifteen  down — and  to  pay  his  natty  money  ;  but  draw  no  scale,  unless  disabled. 
What  d'ye  say  ?     Yes,  or  no  t " 

"  I'll  lay  Mr.  Little's  proposal  before  the  committee." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Little.  "And,  meantime,  I  suppose  I  may  feel  safe 
against  violence  from  the  members  of  your  union  ?" 

"  Violence  ! "  said  Mr.  Parkin,  turning  his  eye  inward,  as  if  he  was  interro- 
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gating  the  centuries.  Then,  to  Mr.  Bayne,  "  Pray,  sir,  do  you  remember  any 
deed  of  darkness  that  our  union  have  ever  committed,  since  we  have  been  to- 
gether ;  and  that  is  twelve  years  ? " 

"  IVe//,  Mr.  Parkin,"  said  Bayne,  "  if  you  mean  deeds  of  blood  and  deeds 
of  gunpowder,  etc.,  why,  no — not  one ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  your  honor.  But, 
mind  you,  if  a  master  wants  his  tanks  tapped,  and  his  hardening  liquor  run  into 
the  shore  ;  or  his  bellows  to  be  ripped,  his  axle-nuts  to  vanish,  his  wheel-bands 
to  go  and  hide  in  a  drain  or  a  church  belfry,  and  his  scythe-blades  to  dive  into 
a  wheel-dam,  he  has  only  to  be  wrong  with  your  union  and  he'll  be  accommo- 
dated as  above.     I  speak  from  experience." 

"  Oh,  rattening^  "  said  Mr.  Parkin.     "  That  is  a  mighty  small  matter." 

"  It  is  small  to  you,  that  are  not  in  the  oven,  where  the  bread  is  baked,  or 
cooled,  or  burned.  But  whatever  parts  the  grindstones  from  the  power,  and  the 
bellows  from  the  air,  and  the  air  from  the  fire,  makes  a  hole  in  the  master's 
business  to-day,  and  a  hole  in  the  workman's  pocket  that  day  six  months.  So, 
for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  be  right  with  you.  Little's  is  the  most  friendly  and  lib- 
eral offer  that  any  workman  ever  made  to  any  union.  Do,  pray,  close  with  it, 
and  let  us  be  at  peace — sweet,  balmy  peace." 

Parkin  declared  he  shared  that  desire,  but  was  not  the  committee.  Then,  to 
Henry :  "  I  shall  put  your  case  as  favorably  as  my  conscience  will  let  me. 
Meantime,  of  course,  the  matter  rests  as  it  is." 

They  then  parted ;  and  Henry,  as  he  returnd  home,  thanked  Bayne  heartily. 
He  said  this  second  ^15  had  been  a  bitter  pill  at  first ;  but  now  he  was  glad  he 
had  offered  it.     "  I  would  not  leave  Hillsborough  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds." 

Two  days  after  this  promising  interview  with  Mr.  Parkin,  Henry  received  a 
note,  the  envelope  of  which  showed  him  it  came  from  Mr.  Jobson.  He  opened 
it  eagerly,  and  with  a  good  hope  that  its  object  was  to  tell  him  he  was  now  a 
member  of  the  Edge-tool  Forgers'  Union.     The  letter,  however,  ran  thus  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  hear,  with  considerable  surprise,  that  you  continue  to  forge 
blades  and  make  handles  for  Mr.  Cheetham.  On  receipt  of  this  information,  I 
went  immediately  to  Mr.  Parkin,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  came  to  the  same 
terms  with  3'ou  as  I  did.  He  says  he  intimated,  politely  but  plainly,  that  he 
should  expect  you  not  to  make  any  more  carving-tool  handles  for  Mr.  Cheet- 
ham till  his  committee  had  received  your  pproposal.  He  now  joins  me  in  advis- 
ing you  to  strike  work  for  the  present.  Hillsborough  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
scenes,  which  it  might  gratify  an  educated  workman  to  inspect,  during  the  una- 
voidable delay  caused  by  the  new  and  very  important  questions  your  case  has 
raised. 

"Yours  obediently, 

"  Saml.  Jobson. 

"  P.  S. — A  respectable  workman  was  with  me  yesterday,  and  objected  that 
you  receive  from  Mr.  Cheetham  a  higher  payment  than  the  list  price.  Can  you 
furnish  me  with  a  reply  to  this,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  urged  at  the  trade  meeting  ?  " 

When  he  read  this,  Little's  blood  boiled,  especially  at  the  cool  advice  to  lay 
down  his  livelihood,  and  take  up  scenery  ;  and  he  dashed  off  a  letter  of  defiance. 
He  showed  it  to  Bayne,  and  it  went  into  the  fire  directly.  "That  is  all  right," 
said  this  worthy.  "  You  have  written  your  mind  like  a  man.  Now  sit  down  and 
give  them  treacle  for  their  honey — or  you'll  catch  pepper." 

Henry  groaned,  and  writhed,  but  obeyed. 
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He  had  written  his  defiance  in  three  minutes.  It  took  him  an  hour  to  pro 
duce  the  following : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  for  the  misunderstanding.  I  did  not,  for  a  moment, 
attach  that  meaning  to  anything  that  fell  either  from  you  or  Mr.  Parkin. 

"  I  must  now  remind  you  that,  were  I  to  strike  work  entirely,  Mr.  Cheetham 

could  discharge  me,  and  even  punish  me,  for  breach  of  contract.     All  I  can  do 

is  to  work  fewer  hours  than  I  have  done  ;  a-nd  I  am  sure  you  will  be  satisfied 

with  that,  if  you  consider  that  the  delay  in  the  settlement  of  this  matter  rests 

with  you,  and  not  with  me. 

"  I  am, 

"  \  ours  respectfully, 

"Henry  Little. 

"  I  furnish  you,  as  requested,  with  two  replies  to  the  objection  of  a  respecta- 
ble workman  that  I  am  paid  above  the  list  price. 

"  I.  To  sell  skilled  labor  below  the  statement  price  is  a  just  offence  and  in- 
jury to  trade.  But  to  obtain  above  the  statement  price  is  to  benefit  trade.  The 
high  price  that  stands  alone  to-day  will  not  stand  alone  forever.  It  gets  quoted 
in  bargains,  and  draws  prices  up  to  it.     That  has  been  proved  a  thousand  times. 

"2.  It  is  not  under  any  master's  skia  to  pay  a  man  more  than  he  is  worth. 
If  I  get  a  high  price,  it  is  because  I  make  a  first-rate  article.  If  a  man  has  got 
superior  knowledge  he  is  not  going  to  give  it  away  to  gratify  envious  Ignorance." 

To  this,  in  due  course,  he  received  from  Jobson  the  following : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  advised  you,  according  to  my  judgment  and  experience ; 
but,  doubtless,  you  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  affairs." 

And  that  closed  the  correspondence  with  the  secretaries. 

The  gentle  Jobson  and  the  polite  Parkin  had  retired  from  the  correspond- 
ence with  their  air  of  mild  regret  and  placid  resignation  just  three  days,  when 
j'oung  Little  found  a  dirty,  crumpled  letter  on  his  anvil,  written  in  pencil.  It 
ran  thus  : 

"  Turn  up  or  youl  wish  you  had  droped  it.  Youl  be  made  so  as  youl  never 
do  hands  turn  agin,  an  never  know  what  hurt  you. 

"(Signed)  Moonraker," 

Henry  swore. 

When  he  had  sworn  (and,  as  a  Briton,  I  think  he  had  denied  himself  that 
satisfaction  long  enough),  he  caught  up  a  strip  of  steel  with  his  pincers,  shoved 
it  into  the  coals,  heated  it,  and,  in  half  a  minute,  forged  two  long  steel  nails. 
He  then  nailed  this  letter  to  his  wall,  and  wrote  under  it,  in  chalk,  "  I  offer  ^10 
reward  to  any  one  who  will  show  me  the  coward  who  wrote  this,  but  was  afraid 
to  sign  it.     The  writing  is  peculiar,  and  can  easily  be  identified." 

He  also  took  the  knife  that  had  been  so  ostentatiously  fixed  in  his  door,  and 
carried  it  about  him  night  and  day,  with  a  firm  resolve  to  use  it  in  self-defence, 
if  necessary. 

And  now  the  plot  thickened  ;  the  decent  workmen  in  Cheetham's  works  were 
passive  ;  they  said  nothing  offensive,  but  had  no  longer  the  inclination,  even  if 
they  had  the  power,  to  interfere  and  restrain  tlie  lower  workmen  from  venting 
their  envy  and  malice.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  growls  and  scowls.  But 
Little  went  his  way  haughtily,  and  affected  not  to  see,  nor  hear  them. 

However,  one  day,  at  dinner-time,  he  happened,  unluckily,  to  be  detained  by 
Bayne  in  the  yard,  when  the  men  came  out ;  and  two  or  tlirec  of  the  roughs  took 
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this  opportunity  and  began  on  him  at  once,  in  the  Dash  Dialect,  of  course  ;  they 
knew  no  other. 

A  great  burly  forger,  whose  red  matted  hair  was  powdered  with  coal-dust, 
and  his  face  bloated  with  habitual  intemperance,  planted  himself  insolently  be- 
fore Henry,  and  said,  in  a  very  loud  voice,  "  How  many  more trade  meet- 
ings are  we  to  have  for  one knobstick  ?  " 

Henry  replied,  in  a  moment,  "  Is  it  my  fault  if  your  shilly-shallying  commit- 
tees can't  say  yes  or  no  to  ^15.  You'd  say  yes  to  it,  wouldn't  you,  sooner  than 
go  to  bed  sober  ? " 

This  sally  raised  a  loud  laugh  at  the  notorious  drunkard's  expense,  and 
checked  the  storm,  as  a  laugh  generally  does. 

But  men  were  eatherins;  round,  and  a  workman  who  had  heard  the  raised 
voices,  and  divined  the  row,  ran  out  of  the  works,  with  his  apron  full  of  blades 
and  his  heart  full  of  mischief.  It  was  a  grinder  of  a  certain  low  type,  peculiar  ta 
Hillsborough,  but  quite  common  there,  where  grinders  are  often  the  grandchil- 
dren of  grinders.  This  degenerate  face  was  more  canine  than  human  ;  sharp  as 
a  hatchet,  and  with  forehead  villanously  low ;  hardly  any  chin  ;  and — most 
characteristic  trait  of  all — the  eyes,  pale  in  color,  and  tiny  in  size,  appeared  to 
have  come  close  together,  to  consult,  and  then  to  have  run  back  into  the  very 
skull,  to  get  away  from  the  sparks,  which  their  owner,  and  his  sire,  and  his 
grandsire,  had  been  eternally  creating. 

This  greyhound  of  a  grinder  flung  down  a  lot  of  dull-bluish  blades,  warm 
from  the  forge;  upon  a  condemned  grindstone  that  was  lying  in  the  yard ;  and 
tliey  tinkled. 

" me,  if  I  grind  Cockney  blades  !  "  said  he. 

This   challenge   fired   a   sympathetic    handle-maker.      "  Grinders   are 

right,"  said  he.      "  We  must  be  a mean  lot  and  all,  to  handle  his 

work." 

"  He  has  been  warned  enough ;  but  he  heeds  noane.' 
"  Hustle  him  out  'o  works." 

"  Nay,  hit  him  o'er  th'  head  and  fling  him  into  shore." 

With  these  menacing  words,  three  or  four  roughs  advanced  on  him,  with 
wicked  eyes  ;  and  the  respectable  workmen  stood,  like  stone  statues,  in  cold  and 
terrible  neutrality  ;  and  Henry,  looking  round,  in  great  anxiety,  found  that  Bayne 
had  withdrawn. 

He  ground  his  teeth,  and  stepped  back  to  the  wall,  to  have  all  the  assailants 
in  the  front.  He  was  sternly  resolute,  though  very  pale,  and,  by  a  natural  im- 
pulse, put  his  hand  into  his  side-pocket,  to  feel  if  he  had  a  weapon.  The  knife 
was  there,  the  deadly  blade  with  which  his  enemies  themselves  had  armed  him  ; 
and,  to  those  who  could  read  faces,  there  was  death  in  the  pale  cheek  and  gleam- 
ing eye  of  this  young  man,  so  sorely  tried. 

At  this  moment,  a  burly  gentleman  walked  into  the  midst  of  them,  as 
smartly  as  Van  Amburgh  amongst  his  tigers,  and  said  steadily,  "  What  is  to  do 
now,  lads  ?"  It  was  Cheetham  himself.  Bayne  knew  he  was  in  the  ofiice,  and 
had  run  for  him,  in  mortal  terror,  and  sent  him  to  keep  the  peace.  "  They  in- 
sult me,  sir,"  said  Henry  ;  "though  I  am  always  civil  to  them  ;  and  that  grinder 
refuses  to  grind  my  blades,  there." 

"  Is  that  so  ?     Step  out,  my  lad.     Did  you  refuse  to  grind  those  blades  ? " 
"  Ay,"  said  the  greyhound-man,  sullenly. 

"Then  put  on  your  coat,  and  leave  my  premises  this  minute." 
"  He  is  entitled  to  a  week's  warning.  Mr.  Cheetham,"  said  one  of  the  decent 
workmen,  respectfully,  but  resolutely;  speaking  now  for  the  first  time. 
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"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Cheetham,  in  exactly  the  same  tone. 
(No  stranger  could  have  divined  the  speakers  were  master  and  man.)  "  He  has 
vitiated  his  contract  by  publicly  refusing  to  do  his  work.  He'll  get  nothing  from 
me  but  his  wages  up  to  noon  this  day.  But  yoti  can  have  a  week's  warning,  if 
you  want  it." 

"  Nay,  sir.  I've  naught  against  you,  for  my  part.  But  they  say  it  will  come 
to  that,  if  you  don't  turn  Little  up." 

"  Why,  what's  his  fault  ?     Come  now  ;  you  are  a  man.     Speak  up." 

"Nay,  I've  no  quarrel  with  the  man.     But  he  isn't  straight  with  the  tirade." 

"That  is  the  secretaries'  fault,  not  mine,"  said  Henry.  "  They  can't  see  I've 
brought  a  new  trade  in,  that  hurts  no  old  trade,  and  will  spread,  and  bring  money 
into  the  town." 

"  We  are  not  so soft  as  swallow  that,"  said  the  bloated  smith.     "  Thou's 

just  come  t'  Hillsborough  to  learn  forging,  and  when  thou'st  mastered  that,  oft" 
to  London,  and  take  thy trade  with  thee." 

Henry  colored  to  the  brow  at  the  inferior  workman's  vanity  and  its  concomi- 
tant, detraction.  But  he  governed  himself  by  a  mighty  effort,  and  said,  "  Oh, 
that's  your  grievance  now,  is  it  ?  Mr.  Cheetham — sir — will  you  ask  some  re- 
spectable grindei  to  examine  these  blades  of  mine  .''  " 

"  Certainly.  You  are  right,  Little.  The  man  to  judge  a  forger's  work  is  a 
grinder,  and  not  another  forger.     Reynolds,  just  take  a  look  at  them,  will  ye  1 " 

A  wet  grinder,  of  a  thoroughly  difterent  type  and  race  from  the  greyhound, 
stepped  forward.  He  was  thickset  in  body,  fresh  colored,  and  of  a  square  manly 
countenance.     He  examined  the  blades  carefully,  and  with  great  interest. 

"  Well,"  said  Henry,  "  were  they  forged  by  a  smith,  or  a  novice  that  is  come 
here  to  learn  anvil  work  ? " 

Reynolds  did  not  reply  to  him,  nor  to  Mr.  Cheetham  :  he  turned  to  the  men. 
"  Mates,  I'm  noane  good  at  lying.  Hand  that  forged  these  has  nought  to  learn 
in  Hillsbro',  nor  any  other  shop." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reynolds  ;  "  said  Henry,  in  a  choking  voice  :  "  that  is  the 
first  gleam  of  justice  that  I—"     He  could  say  no  more. 

"  Come,  don't  you  turn  soft  for  a  word  or  two,"  said  Cheetham.  "  You'll 
wear  all  this  out  in  time.     Go  to  the  office.     I  have  somethin-g  to  say  to  you." 

The  something  was  soon  said.  It  amounted  to  this — "  Stand  by  me,  and  I'll 
stand  by  you." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Henry,  "  I  think  I  must  leave  you  if  the  committees  refuse 
my  offer.  It  is  hard  for  one  man  to  fight  a  couple  of  trades  in  such  a  place  as 
this.  But  I'm  firm  in  one  thing  ;  until  those  that  govern  the  unions  say  '  No  '  to 
my  offer,  I  shall  go  on  working,  and  the  scum  of  the  trades  shan't  frighten  me 
away  from  my  forge." 

"  That's  riglit ;  let  the  blackguards  bluster.  Bayne  tells  me  you  have  had 
another  anonymous." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  look  here:  you  must  take  care  of  yourself  outside  the  works ;  but 
I'll  take  care  of  you  inside.  Here,  Bayne,  write  a  notice  that,  if  any  man  molests, 
intimidates,  or  affronts  Mr.  Little,  in  my  works,  I'll  take  him  myself  to  the  town- 
hall,  and  get  him  two  months  directly.  Have  somebody  at  the  gate,  to  put  a 
printed  copy  of  that  into  every  man's  hand  as  he  leaves." 

"  Thank  you,  sir  !  "  said  Henry,  warmly.  "  But  ought  not  the  police  to  afford 
me  protection,  outside  .''  " 

"  The  police  !     You  might  as  well  go  to  the  beadle.     No  ;  change  }  our  lodg- 
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ing,  if  you  think  they  know  it.  Don't  let  them  track  you  home.  Buy  a  brace  of 
pistols,  and,  if  they  catch  you  in  a  dark  place,  and  try  to  do  you,  <iive  them  a 
barrel  or  two  before  they  can  strike  a  blow.  Not  one  of  them  will  ever  tell  tiie 
police,  not  if  you  shot  his  own  brother  dead  at  tliat  game.  The  law  is  a  dead 
letter  here,  sir.     You've  nothing  to  expect  from  it,  and  nothing  to  fear." 

"  Good  Heavens  !     Am  I  in  England  ? " 

"  In  Entrland?     No.     You  are  in  Hillsborough." 

This  epigram  put  Cheetham  in  good  humor  with  himself,  and,  when  Henry 
told  him  he  did  not  feel  quite  safe,  even  in  his  own  forge,  nor  in  his  handling- 
room,  and  gave  his  reasons,  "  Oh,"  said  cheerful  Cheetham,  "  that  is  nothing. 
Yours  is  a  box-lock  ;  the  blackguard  will  have  hid  in  the  works  at  night,  and 
taken  the  lock  off,  left  his  writing,  and  then  screwed  the  lock  on  again  :  that  is 
nothing  to  any  Hillsborough  hand.  But  I'll  soon  stop  that  game.  Go  you  to 
Chestnut  street,  and  get  two  first-class  Bramah  locks.  There's  a  pocket-knife 
forge  up-stairs,  close  to  your  handling-room.  I'll  send  the  pocket-knife  hand 
down-stairs,  and  you  fasten  the  Bramah  locks  on  both  doors,  and  keep  the  keys 
yourself  See  to  that  now  at  once  :  then  your  mind  will  be  easy.  And  I  shall 
ije  in  the  works  all  day  now,  and  every  day ;  come  to  me  directly,  if  there  is 
anything  fresh." 

Henry's  forge  was  cold  by  this  time  ;  so  he  struck  work,  and  spent  the  after- 
noon in  securing  his  two  rooms  with  the  Bramah  locks.  He  also  took  Cheet- 
bam's  advice  in  another  particular.  Instead  of  walking  home,  he  took  a  cab, 
and  got  the  man  to  drive  rapidly  to  a  certain  alley.  There  he  left  the  cab,  ran 
down  the  alley,  and  turned  a  corner,  and  went  home  roundabout.  He  doubled 
like  a  hare,  and  dodged  like  a  criminal  evading  justice. 

But  the  next  morning  he  felt  a  pleasing  sense  of  security  when  he  opened  his 
forge-room  with  the  Bramah  key,  and  found  no  letters  nor  threats  of  any  kind 
bad  been  able  to  penetrate. 

Moreover,  all  this  time  you  will  understand  he  was  visiting  Woodbine  Cot- 
tage twice  a  week,  and  carving  Grace  Garden's  bust. 

Those  delightful  hours  did  much  to  compensate  him  for  his  troubles  in  the 
town,  and  were  even  of  some  service  to  him  in  training  him  to  fence  with  the 
trades  of  Hillsborough :  for  at  Woodbine  Villa  he  had  to  keep  an  ardent  pas- 
sion within  the  strict  bounds  of  reverence,  and  in  the  town  he  had  constantly  to 
curb  another  passion,  wrath,  and  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of  prudence.  These 
were  kindred  exercises  of  self-restraint,  and  taught  him  self-government  beyond 
bis  years.  But  what  he  benefited  most  by,  after  all,  was  the  direct  and  calming 
effect  upon  his  agitated  heart,  and  irritated  nerves,  that  preceded,  and  accom- 
panied, and  followed  these  sweet,  tranquillizing  visits.  They  were  soft,  solacing, 
and  soothing  ;  they  were  periodical,  and  certain.  He  could  count  on  leaving  his 
cares,  and  worries,  twice  every  week,  at  the  door  of  that  dear  villa  ;  and,  when 
he  took  them  up  again,  they  were  no  longer  the  same  ;  heavenly  balm  had  been 
shed  over  them,  and  ov€r  his  boiling  blood. 

One  Saturday  he  heard  by  a  side  wind,  that  the  unions,  at  a  general  meeting, 
bad  debated  his  case,  and  there  had  been  some  violent  speeclies,  and  no  deci- 
sion come  to  ;  but  the  majority  adverse  to  him.  This  discouraged  him  sadly,  and 
his  yearning  heart  turned  all  the  more  toward  his  haven  of  rest,  and  the  hours, 
few  but  blissful,  that  awaited  him. 

About  II  o'clock,  that  same  day,  the  postman  brought  him  a  letter,  so  vilely 
addressed,  that  it  had  been  taken  to  two  or  three  places,  on  speculation,  before 
it  reached  its  destination. 

Little  saw  at  once  it  was  another  anonymous  communication.     But  he  was 
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getting  callous  to  these  missives,  and  he  even  took  it  with  a  certain  degree  of 
satisfaction.  "  Well  done,  Bramah  !  Obliged  to  send  their  venom  by  post 
now."  This  was  the  feeling  uppermost  in  his  mind.  In  short,  he  0f)ened  the 
letter  with  as  much  contempt  as  anger. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  read  the  foul  scrawl,  than  his  heart  died  within  him. 

"Thou's  sharp  but  not  sharp  enow.  We  know  where  thou  goes  coorting  up 
hill.  Window  is  all  glass  and  ripe  for  a  Peter  as  shall  blow  the  house  to  atoms. 
There's  the  stuff  in  Hillsbro  and  the  men  that  have  done  others  so,  and  will  do 
her  job  as  M'ells  thine.     Powders  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master. 

"  One  who  means  doing  what  he  says." 

At  this  diabolical  threat,  young  Little  leaned,  sick  and  broken,  over  the  han- 
dle of  his  bellows. 

Then  he  got  up  and  went  to  Mr.  Cheetham,  and  said,  patiently,  "Sir,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  must  leave  you  this  very  day." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Little,  don't  say  that." 

"  Oh,  it  is  with  a  heavy  heart,  sir ;  and  I  sliall  always  remember  your  kind- 
ness. But  a  man  knows  when  he  is  beat.  And  I'm  beat  now."  He  hung  his 
head  in  silence  awhile.  Then  he  said,  in  a  faint  voice,  "  This  is  what  has  done 
it,"  and  handed  him  the  letter. 

Mr.  Cheetham  examined  it,  and  said  :  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  you  being 
taken  aback  by  this.  But  it's  nothing  new  to  us  ;  we  have  all  been  threatened 
in  this  form.  Why,  the  very  last  time  I  fought  the  trades,  my  wife  was  threat- 
ened I  should  be  brought  home  on  a  shutter,  with  my  intestines  sweeping  the 
ground.  That  was  the  purport,  only  it  was  put  vernacular  and  stronger.  And 
they  reminded  me  that  the  old  gal's  clothes  (that  is  Mrs.  Cheetham  ;  she  is  only 
twenty-six,  and  the  prettiest  lass  in  Coventry,  and  has  a  row  of  ivories  that 
would  do  your  heart  good  ;  now  these  Hillsborough  hags  haven't  got  a  set  of 
front  teeth  among  'em,  young  or  old).  Well,  they  told  me  the  old  gal's  clothes 
could  easily  be  spoiled,  and  her  doll's  face  and  all,  with  a  pennorth  of  vitriol." 

"  The  monsters  !  " 

"  But  it  wa;s  all  brag.  These  things  are  threatened  fifty  times  for  once  they 
are  done." 

"  I  shall  not  risk  it.  My  own  skin,  if  you  like,  but  not  hers  ;  never,  Mr. 
Cheetham — oh,  never,  never  !  " 

"Well,  but,"  said  Mr.  Cheetham,  "she  is  in  no  danger  so  long  as  j-ou  keep 
away  from  her.  They  might  fling  one  of  their  petards  in  at  the  window,  if  you 
were  there  ;  but  otherwise,  never,  in  this  world.  No,  no,  Little,  they  are  not  so 
bad  as  that.  They  have  blown  up  a  whole  household  to  get  at  the  obnoxious 
party  ;  but  they  always  make  sure  he  is  there  first." 

Bayne  was  appealed  to,  and  confirmed  this  ;  and,  with  great  difficult}^,  they 
prevailed  on  Little  to  remain  with  them  until  the  unions  should  decide  ;  and  to 
discontinue  his  visits  to  the  house  on  the  hill  in  the  meantime.  I  need  hardly 
say  they  had  no  idea  the  house  on  the  hill  was  Woodbine  Villa. 

He  left  them  ;  and,  sick  at  heart,  turned  away  from  Heath  Hill,  and  strolled 
out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  wandered  almost  at  random,  and  sad  as 
death. 

He  soon  left  the  main  road  and  crossed  a  stile  ;  it  took  him  by  the  side  of  a 
babbling  brook,  and  at  the  edge  of  a  picturesque  wood.  Ever  and  anon  he  came 
to  a  water-wheel,  and  above  the  water-wheel  a  dam  made  originally  by  art,  but 
now  looking  like  a  sweet  little  lake.     Tlicy  were  beautiful  places;  the  wheels 
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and  their  attendant  works  were  old  and  rugged,  but  picturesque  and  countri- 
fied ;  and  the  little  lakes  behind,  fringed  by  the  master-grinder's  garden,  were 
strangely  peaceful  and  pretty.  Here  the  vulgar  labor  of  tlie  grindstone  was 
made  beautiful,  and  incredibly  poetic. 

"Ah  !  "  tliought  poor  Little,  "  how  happy  a  workman  must  be  that  plies  his 
trade  here  in  the  fresh  air.  And  how  unfortunate  I  am  to  be  tied  to  a  power- 
wheel  in  that  filthy  town,  instead  of  being  here,  where  Nature  turns  the  wheel, 
and  the  birds  chirp  at  hand,  and  the  scene  and  the  air  are  all  purity  and  peace." 
One  place  of  the  kind  was  particularly  charming.  The  dam  was  larger  than 
most,  and  sloping  grass  on  one  side,  cropped  short  by  the  grinder's  sheep  ;  on 
the  other,  his  strip  of  garden  ;  and  bushes  and  flowers  hung  over  the  edge  and 
glassed  themselves  in  the  clear  water.  Below  the  wheel,  and  at  one  side  was 
the  master-grinder's  cottage,  covered  with  creepers. 

But  Henry's  mind  was  in  no  state  to  enjoy  these  beauties.  He  envied  them  ; 
and,  at  last,  they  oppressed  him  ;  and  he  turned  his  back  on  them,  and  wandered, 
disconsolate,  home. 

He  sat  down  on  a  stool  by  his  mother,  and  laid  his  beating  temples  on  her 
knees. 

"What  is  it,  my  darling?"  said  she,  softly. 

"  Well,  mother,  for  one  thing,  the  unions  are  against  me,  and  I  see  I  shall 
have  to  leave  Hillsborough,  soon  or  late." 

"  Never  mind,  dear.  Happiness  does  not  depend  upon  the  place  we  live  in  ; 
and  oh,  Henry,  whatever  you  do,  never  quarrel  with  those  terrible  grinders  and 
people.  The  world  is  wide.  Let  us  go  back  to  London  ;  the  sooner  the  better. 
1  have  long  seen  there  was  som'ething  worrying  you.  But  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day— they  used  to  be  your  bright  days." 

"  It  will  come  to  that,  I  suppose,"  said  Henry,  evading  her  last  observation. 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  wearily,  "  it  will  come  to  that."  And  he  sighed  so  piteously  that 
she  forbore  to  press  him.  She  had  not  the  heart  to  cross-examine  her  suffering 
child. 

That  evening,  mother  and  son  sat  silent  by  the  fire.  Henry  had  his  own  sad 
and  bitter  thoughts,  and  Mrs.  Little  was  now  brooding  over  the  words  Henry 
had  spoken  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  presently  her  maternal  anxieties  found  a  co- 
pious vent.  She  related  to  him,  one  after  another,  all  the  outrages  that  had  been 
perpetrated  in  Hillsborough,  while  he  was  a  child,  and  had  been,  each  in  its  turn, 
the  town  talk. 

It  was  a  subject  on  which,  if  her  son  had  been  older  and  more  experienced 
in  her  sex,  he  would  have  closed  her  mouth  promptly,  she  being  a  woman  whose 
own  nerves  had  received  so  frightful  a  shock  by  the  manner  of  her  husband's 
'death.  But,  inadvertently,  he  let  her  run  on,  till  she  told  him  how  a  poor  grind- 
er had  been  carried  home  to  his  wife  blinded  and  scorched  with  gunpowder,  and 
another  had  been  taken  home  all  bleeding  to  his  mother,  so  beaten  and  bruised 
with  life-preservers  that  he  had  lain  between  life  and  death  for  nine  days,  and 
never  uttered  one  word  all  that  time  in  reply  to  all  her  prayers  and  tears. 

Now  Mrs.  Little  began  these  horrible  narratives  with  a  forced  and  unnatural 
calmness  ;  but,  by  the  time  she  got  to  the  last,  she  had  worked  herself  up  to  a 
paroxysm  of  sympathy  with  other  wretched  women  in  Hillsborough,  and  trem- 
bled all  over,  like  one  in  an  ague,  for  herself;  and  at  last  stretched  out  her  shak- 
ing hands,  and  screamed  to  him,  "  Oh,  Harry,  Harry,  have  pity  on  your  miserable 
mother  !  Think  what  these  eyes  of  mine  have  seen — bleeding  at  my  feet — there 
—there— I  see  it  now — (her  eyes  dilated  terribly  at  the  word) — oh,  promise  me, 
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for  pity's  sake,  that  these — same — eyes — shall  never  see  you  brought  and  laid 
down  bleeding  like  him!''''  With  this  she  went  into  violent  hysterics,  and 
frightened  her  son  more  than  all  the  ruffians  in  the  town  had  ever  frightened 
him. 

She  was  a  long  time  in  this  pitiable  condition,  and  he  nursed  her ;  but  at  last 
her  convulsion  ceased,  and  her  head  rested  on  her  son's  shoulder  in  a  pitiable 
languor. 

Henry  was  always  a  good  son  ;  but  he  never  loved  his  mother  so  tenderly  as 
he  did  this  night.  His  heart  yearned  over  this  poor  panting  soul,  so  stately  in 
form,  yet  so  weak,  so  womanly,  and  loveal^le  ;  his  playmate  in  childhood,  his 
sweet  preceptor  in  boyhood  ;  the  best  friend  and  most  unselfish  lover  he  had,  or 
could  ever  hope  to  have,  on  earth  ;  dear  to  him  by  her  long  life  of  loving  sacri- 
fice, and  sacred  by  that  their  great  calamity,  which  had  fallen  so  much  heavier 
on  her  than  on  him. 

He  soothed  her,  he  fondled  her,  he  kneeled  at  her  feet,  and  promised  her 
most  faithfully  he  would  never  be  brought  home  to  her  bruised  or  bleeding.  No  ; 
af  the  unions  rejected  his  offer  he  would  go  back  to  London  with  her  at  once. 

And  so,  thrust  from  Hillsborough  by  the  trades,  and  by  his  fears  for  Miss 
Garden,  and  also  drawn  from  it  by  his  mother's  terrors,  he  felt  himself  a  feather 
on  the  stream  of  Destiny ;  and  left  off  struggling ;  beaten,  heart-sick,  and  be- 
numbed, he  let  the  current  carry  him  like  any  other  dead  thing  that  drifts. 

He  still  plied  the  hammer,  but  in  a  dead-alive  way. 

He  wrote  a  few  cold  lines  to  Mr.  Jobson,  to  say  that  he  thought  it  was  time 
for  a  plain  answer  to  be  given  to  a  business  proposal.  But,  as  he  had  no  great 
hope  the  reply  would  be  favorable,  he  awaited  it  in  a  state  bordering  on  apathy. 
And  so  passed  a  miserable  week. 

And  all  this  time  she,  for  whose  sake  he  denied  himself  the  joy  and  con- 
solation of  her  company,  though  his  heart  ached  and  pined  for  it,  had  hard 
thoughts  of  him,  and  vented  them  too  to  Jael  Dence. 

The  young  are  so  hasty  in  all  their  judgments. 

While  matters  were  in  this  condition,  Henry  found,  one  morning,  two  fresh 
panes  of  glass  broken  in  his  window. 

In  these  hardware  works  the  windows  seldom  or  never  open  ;  air  is  procured 
in  all  the  rooms  by  the  primitive  method  of  breaking  a  pane  here,  and  a  pane 
there  ;  and  the  general  effect  is  as  unsightly  as  a  human  mouth  where  teeth  and 
holes  alternate.  The  incident,  therefore,  was  nothing,  if  it  had  occurred  in  any 
other  room  ;  but  it  was  not  a  thing  to  pass  over  in  this  room,  secured  by  a 
Bramah  lock,  the  key  of  which  was  in  Henry's  pocket ;  the  panes  must  have 
been  broken  from  the  outside.  It  occurred  to  him  directly  that  a  stone  had  been 
thrown  in  with  another  threatening  scrawl. 

But,  casting  his  eye  all  round,  he  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  about. 

Then,  for  a  moment,  a  graver  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  ;  miglit  not  some 
detonating  substance,  of  a  nature  to  explode  when  trodden  upon,  have  been  flung 
in  ?     Hillsborou2;h  excelled  in  deviltries  of  this  kind. 

Henry  thought  of  his  mother,  and  would  not  treat  the  matter  lightly  or  un- 
suspiciously. He  stood  still  till  he  had  lighted  a  lucifcr  match,  and  examined 
the  floor  of  his  room.     Nothing. 

He  lighted  a  candle,  and  examined  all  the  premises.     Nothing. 

But,  when  he  brought  his  candle  to  the  window,  he  made  a  discover)*:  the 
window  had  two  vertical  iron  uprights,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  cir- 
cumference :  and  one  of  tliese  revealed  to  his  quick  eye  a  bright  horizontal  line. 
It  had  been  sawed  with  a  fine  saw. 
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Apparently  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  enter  his  room  from  outside. 

The  next  question  was,  had  that  attempt  succeeded  ? 

He  tried  the  bar ;  it  was  not  quite  cut  through. 

He  locked  the  forge  up  directly,  and  went  to  his  handling-room.  There  he 
remained  till  Mr.  Cheetham  entered  the  works  ;  then  he  went  to  him,  and  begged 
him  to  visit  his  forge. 

Mr.  Cheetham  came  directly,  and  examined  the  place  carefully. 

He  negatived,  at  once,  the  notion  that  any  Hillsborough  hand  had  been  un- 
able to  saw  through  a  bar  of  that  moderate  thickness,  "  No,"  said  he,  ''  they 
were  disturbed,  or  else  some  other  idea  struck  them  all  of  a  sudden  ;  or  else 
they  hadn't  given  themselves  time,  and  are  coming  again  to-morrow.  I  hope 
they  are.  By  six  o'clock  to-night,  I'll  have  a  common  wooden  shutter  hung  with 
six  good  hinges  on  each  side,  easy  to  open  at  the  centre  ;  only,  across  the  cen- 
tre, ril  fix  a  Waterloo  cracker  inside." 

"  A  Waterloo  cracker  !  " 

"Ay,  but  such  a  one  as  you  never  saw.  I  shall  make  it  myself.  It  shall  be 
or^ly  four  inches  long,  but  as  broad  as  my  hand,  and  enough  detonating  powder 
in  it  to  blow  the  shutter  fifty  feet  into  the  air  ;  and,  if  there  should  be  one  of 
Jobson's  lads  behind  the  shutter  at  the  time,  why  he'll  learn  flying,  and  naught 
to  pay  for  wings." 

"  Why,  sir,  you  are  planning  the  man's  death  !  " 

"  And  what  is  he  planning  ?  Light  your  forge,  and  leave  the  job  to  me.  I'm 
Hillsborough  too  ;  and  they've  put  my  blood  up  at  last." 

While  Henry  lighted  his  forge,  Mr.  Cheetham  whipped  out  a  rule,  and 
measured  the  window  exactly.  This  done,  he  went  down  the  stairs,  and  crossed 
the  yard  to  go  to  his  office. 

But,  before  he  could  enter  it,  a  horrible  thing  occurred  in  the  room  he  had 
just  left ;  so  horrible,  it  made  him,  brave  as  he  was,  turn  and  scream  like  a 
woman. 

Some  miscreant,  by  a  simple  but  ingenious  means,  which  afterward  trans- 
pired, had  mixed  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  with  the  smithy-slack  or  fine  cinders 
of  Henry's  forge.  The  moment  the  forge  was  hot,  the  powder  ignited  with  a 
tremendous  thud,  a  huge  mass  of  flame  rushed  out,  driving  the  coals  with  it, 
like  shot  from  a  gun  ;  Henry,  scorched,  blackened,  and  blinded,  was  swept,  as 
by  a  flaming  wind,  against  the  opposite  wall ;  then,  yelling,  and  stark  mad  with 
fright  (for  nothing  drives  men  out  of  their  wits  like  an  explosion  in  a  narrow 
space),  he  sprang  at  the  window,  head  foremost,  and  with  such  velocity,  that  the 
sawed  iron  snapt  like  a  stick  of  barley-sugar,  and  out  he  went  head  foremost  ; 
r^nd  this  it  was  made  Cheetham  scream,  to  see  him  head  downwards,  and  the 
paving-stones  below. 

But  the  aperture  was  narrow  :  his  body  went  flying  through,  but  his  right 
arm  went  round  the  unbroken  upright,  and  caught  it  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

Then  Cheetham  roared  "  Hold  on,  Little  !     Hold  on,  I  tell  you  !  " 

The  scared  brain  of  a  man  accustomed  to  obey  received  the  command  al- 
most without  the  mind  ;  and  the  grinders  and  forgers,  running  wildly  into  the 
yard,  saw  the  obnoxious  workman,  black  as  a  cinder,  from  head  to  foot,  bleeding 
at  the  face  from  broken  glass,  hanging  up  there  by  one  hand,  moaning  with  ter- 
ror, and  looking  down  with  dilating  eye,  while  thick  white  smoke  rushed  curl- 
ing out,  as  if  his  body  was  burning.  Death  by  suffocation  was  at  his  back,  and 
broken  bones  awaited  him  below. 
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IN  the  history  of  mankind  the  question  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  Re- 
publican government  can  be  long  maintained  over  a  populous  and  largely 
extended  country.  The  territory  and  population  of  the  ancient  republics  of 
Greece  were  relatively  small.  As  the  arms  of  Rome  extended  the  boundaries 
of  the  Republic,  the  liberties  of  the  people  expired  beneath  the  despotism  of 
mihtary  rule.  In  modern  times  a  fair  measure  of  prosperity  and  longevity  has 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Switzerland,  but  the  country  is  sparsely 
populated  and  is  only  about  one-third  the  size  of  New  York,  embracing  about 
15,000  square  miles  of  the  most  mountainous  and  sterile,  and  least  wealthy  and 
commercial  portion  of  Europe,  while  the  little  RepuoJc  of  San  Marino,  with  its 
twenty-one  square  miles  of  territory  and  its  8,000  inhabitants,  has  had  an  undis- 
turbed life  of  nearly  fourteen  centuries,  amid  the  rugged  acclivities  of  the  Alps. 

The  present  territory  of  the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  embraces  about 
3,500,000  square  miles.  Add  to  this  the  400,000  square  miles  of  the  Canadas, 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Newfoundland,  which  naturally 
gravitate  toward,  and  will  doubtless  in  a  few  years,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  the 
people  of  those  provinces,  be  annexed  to  this  country,  and  our  territory  will  just 
about  be  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe.  But  the  expansion  of  our  territory  which 
began  with  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  has  been  followed  since  by  other 
large  additions,  is  doubtless  destined  to  continue  until  we  absorb  Mexico,  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  probably  all  the  residue  of  North  America.  The  pop- 
ulation, too,  of  this  country,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, will  equal,  if  not  exceed  100,000,000.  Can  republican  government  be 
long  successfully  maintained  over  so  large  an  extent  of  country,  and  over  so  large 
n  population  ?  We  are,  at  the  close  of  the  great  war  of  the  rebellion,  at  the  sec- 
ond great  epoch  in  the  existence  of  the  United  States.  We  are  noAV  to  take  a 
new  departure  and  start  upon  a  new  career  of  national  progress  and  develop- 
ment. The  suppression  of  the  greatest  rebellion  and  the  successful  prosecution 
and  termination  of  the  greatest  war  that  was  ever  waged  among  men,  have  made 
us  one  of  the  greatest  powers  among  the  nations  of  the  globe,  and  left  us  in  a 
position  to  promote  and  advance  the  highest  interest  and  attainments  of  liberty 
and  civilization  among  mankind. 

In  thus  taking  a  new  departure  in  our  career  of  national  life  and  advance- 
ment, it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  exercise  a  careful  foresight,  in  respect  to  the 
great  and  controlling  influences  which  determine  the  action  and  influence  the 
conduct  of  communities  of  men  and  of  nations.  It  is  wise  at  such  times  to  re- 
cur to  first  principles,  and  to  make  progress  in  the  light  of  past  experience. 
The  founders  of  our  National  Government,  acting  upon  the  theory  or  opinion 
that  republican  governments  could  not  be  successfully  maintained  by  a  consoli 
dated  government  covering  a  large  extent  of  country  and  a  large  population 
sought  to  combine  a  number  of  small  republics  into  one  federal  government,  in- 
vested only  with  such  powers  as  were  of  a  general  and  national  character. 

The  three  millions  of  people,  who  carried  on  a  seven  years'  successful  war- 
fare for  freedom  and  independence,  with  the  most  poweiful  nation  of  Europe, 
were,  at  that  time,  stretched  along  a  narrow  strip,  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  and  were  separated  into  thirteen  distinct  colonies,  or  states, 
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all  of  which  had  previously,  more  or  less,  been  accustomed  to  exercise  most  of 
the  powers  of  independent  states,  for  self-government.  To  combine  these  sev- 
eral states  into  one  confederate  national  government  was  the  great  achievement 
of  the  Constitution.  And  when  this  great  achievement  was  accomplished  it  re- 
quired the  wisdom  and  character  of  a  Washington  to  start  the  ship  of  state 
in  a  career  of  success  and  prosperity,  and  guide  it  between  the  rock  of  con- 
solidation on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  State  rights  on  the  otiier.  Great  em- 
barrassment attended  the  successful  starting  and  working  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment in  the  outset,  and  has  ever  since,  arising  from  the  jealousy  among  the 
the  States  and  the  want  of  homogeneousness  among  the  people.  Except  that 
they  mostly  spoke  the  English  language  and  owned  an  allegiance  to  the  British 
Crown,  there  was  very  little  connection,  and  no  particular  ties,  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  difterent  colonies  before  the  period  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765. 
The  sympathies  of  a  common  interest  and  a  common  danger  constrained  them 
to  combine  and  act  together,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but  as  soon  as  its 

■  pressure  liad  passed,  the  colonies  generally  relapsed  into  their  former  state  of 
jealousy  in  respect  to  each  other,  and  of  considering  chiefly  the  interests  of  their 
particular  States.  This  spirit  of  selfishness  and  exclusiveness — in  the  South — in 
the  great  and  absorbing  interest  of  slavery,  became  an  intensified  pertinacity  in 
re"-ard  to  State  rights.  The  Rebellion  found,  in  this  doctrine  of  State  rights  in 
the  Southern  States,  its  pretence  of  justification. 

The  war  has  exploded  the  heresy  of  nullification  and  secession,  which  w6re 
most  unwarrantable  and  illegitimate  extremes  from  the  doctrine  of  State  rights, 
as  held  by  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  and  the  founders  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  principle  and  the  foct  remain,  nevertheless,  that  our  National 
Government  is  a  federal  republic,  resting  for  its  foundations  upon  a  large  num- 
ber of  separate  States,  each  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  independent  govern- 
ments and  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  except  so  far  as  such  powers  have  been 
expressly  delegated  to  such  Federal  Government,  as  the  common  agent  of  all. 
The  danger  of  the  present  hour,  and  in  the  future,  is  that  these  elementary  prin- 
ciples in  our  federative  system  may  be  overlooked  or  disregarded,  and  the 
rightful  power  of  these  State  governments  be  diminished  or  encroached  upon 
by  the  overshadowing  power  and  authority  of  the  General  Government.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  excessive  tendency  to  consolidation  induced  by  the  war. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  necessarily  invoked  the  latent  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  called  into  action  and  exercise  every  principle  or  theory,  in  respect 
to  our  Government,  which  could  strengthen  the  national  arm,  or  contribute  to 
common  defence.  The  necessities  of  our  great  war,  confessedly  called  into  ex- 
ercise powers  never  before  exercised  or  claimed  under  the  Constitution,  and  the 
General  Government,  for  the  time  being,  practically  became  a  great  consolidated 
National  Government.  Independently  of  the  States,  it  raised  armies,  created 
navies,  levied  taxes  and  customs,  and  took  from  the  States  the  power  long  exer- 
cised by  them,  of  creating  banks  of  issue,  and  assumed  the  right  of  control  over 
the  money  and  currency  of  the  country.  During  the  war  the  country  was  vir- 
tually one  vast  military  camp,  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  being  suspended, 
our  people  everywhere  were  substantially  under  martial  law  and  under  the 
national  authority.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  national  machine  acquired  such 
momentum,  under  these  circumstances,  that  it  was  hard  to  stop  it  when  the  war 

,    ceased. 

Aside  from  the  great  increase  of  the  power,  and  patronage  of  the  General 
Government,  and  the  multiplication  of  offices  unavoidably  incident  to  the  war, 
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and  resulting  from  the  legacy  of  debt  and  structural  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment whicli  it  has  left  to  the  country,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  at  pres- 
ent existing  in  the  public  mind  a  growing  disposition  to  look  to  the  General 
Government  as  the  great  source  of  power  and  fountain  of  privilege  and  dispen- 
ser of  benefits,  and  to  urge  upon  the  national  authorities  the  extension  of  the 
sphere  of  its  legislative  action  much  beyond  its  former  limits.  Congress  is 
pressed  with  applications  to  induce  the  Government  to  embark  in  new  schemes 
and  enterprises  of  internal  improvement,  to  grant  special  privileges  or  subsidies, 
and  to  create  new  occasions  for  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  or  other 
appropriations  of  the  public  property  to  private  uses.  These  applications  seek 
Congressional  legislation  upon  many  subjects  heretofore  regarded  as  peculiarly 
within  the  domain  of  State  legislation. 

The  evident  tendency  of  these  applications  to  Congress,  and  the  necessary 
consequence  of  granting  them,  would  be  to  divert  power  from  the  States  and 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  national  offices  and  the  power  and  patronage  of 
the  General  Government.  Before  the  war,  for  instance,  it  was  scarcely  supposed 
by  any  among  the  statesmen  or  public  men  of  this  country,  that  Congress  had 
power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation,  except  to  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  where  the  operations  of  the  corporations  were  to  be  carried  on 
within  that  district.  Except  the  charter  for  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
granted  in  1791,  and  the  charter  for  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
granted  in  18 16,  Congress  had  not,  before  the  war,  granted  charters  for  any  pri- 
vate corporation,  aside  from  those  granted,  as  above  stated,  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  right  of  eminent  domain  was  universally  regarded  as  vested  in  the 
States,  and,  except  in  the  Territories,  where  the  General  Government  owns  the 
soil,  the  title  to  land  could  not,  according  to  the  received  opinion  of  the  country, 
be  acquired  by  the  National  Government  for  forts,  naval  stations,  or  other  na- 
tional purposes,  except  by  purchase,  with  the  consent  of  the  State  legislatures. 
The  received  doctrine  of  the  country  was,  that  the  National  Government  was 
one  of  special  and  enumerated  powers,  and  that  all  powers  not  delegated  in  ex- 
press terms,  or  by  necessary  implication,  were  reserved  to  the  States  or  the 
people.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that,  in  the  interest  of  State  rights,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  formerly  construed  too  strictl}',  in  some  particulars,  and  the  war  and 
the  logic  of  the  war  have,  unquestionably  and  most  properly,  modified  the  views 
of  most  of  our  citizens  in  respect  to  tlie  powers  of  the  General  Government,  in 
favor  of  the  national  authority  and  in  furtherance  of  the  national  interests. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  the  change  of  views  in  respect  to  the  money  and  cur- 
rency of  the  country.  Congress,  with  the  almost  universal  assent  of  the  peoi;)le, 
at  one  blow  extirpated  the  whole  brood  of  State  banks,  by  stripping  tliem  of 
the  monopoly,  which  they  had  long  previously  enjoj-ed,  of  furnishing  the  country 
with  a  paper  currency,  much  of  it  utterly  worthless,  and  all  of  it  of  narrow  credit, 
chiefly  circumscribed  to  State  bounds.  TJie  country  will  not,  probably,  be  will- 
ing soon  to  exchange  a  national  currency,  such  as  is  now  in  circulation,  every- 
where of  equal  and  uniform  value,  for  such  State  bank  circulation  as  we  pos- 
sessed before  the  war,  or  return  to  the  system  of  State  banks.  In  many  other 
particulars  the  authority  of  the  General  Government  is  greatly  strengthened  liy 
the  necessities  and  result  of  the  war.  It  has  secured  advantages  of  infinite 
importance  to  the  national  welfare  in  establishing  universal  liberty  and  equality 
before  the  law  and  in  removing  all  impediments  to  the  free  and  unobstructed 
intercourse  among  our  people,  of  all  sections  of  the  country.     It  has  secured  to 
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the  country,  and  particularly  to  the  Southern  States,  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  in  a  greater  degree  than  formerly,  and  the  right  of  everj 
citizen  to  the  full  enjoyment,  in  every  part  of  the  land,  of  the  fruits  of  his  own 
industry  and  enterprise;  and  has  thus  secured  the  certain  progress  and  improve- 
ment of  all  parts  of  the  country,  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  a  large  per 
spective  development  of  its  immense  natural  resources.  So  fiir  as  relates  to  the 
ascendency  of  sound  national  principles,  and  the  reclamation  of  its  rightfid  pow- 
ers, heretofore  denied  to  the  General  Government  or  usurped  by  State  jealousy, 
much  advantage  has,  doubtless,  been  gained  by  experience  during  the  adminis- 
trations of  Lincoln  and  of  Johnson,  favorable  to  the  national  authority,  and  the 
promotion  of  increased  permanency  to  the  Government.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
stability  and  durable  prosperity  of  the  National  Government  must  still  depend 
upon  the  retention  of,  and  adherence  to,  the  original  design  and  symmetry  of 
our  system.  The  preservation  of  the  State  governments,  with  all  their  original 
and  rightful  powers,  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  is  a  superstructure  reared  and  standing  at 
present  upon  thirty-seven  pillars,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  material  part  of 
its  support.  Independently  of  the  question  of  constitutional  power,  Congress 
cannot  enter  upon  the  field  of  legislation  in  respect  to  local  interests  or  public 
improvements  of  a  local  nature,  so  urgently  pressed  upon  it  from  many  quarters, 
without  encroaching  upon  the  just  rights  of  the  States,  and  converting  the  Na-' 
tional  Government,  in  the  end,  into  a  great  consolidated  central  despotism. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  in  conflict  with  the  whole  theory  of 
Republican  governments,  that  a  national  legislature  can  legislate  wisely  in  regard 
to  the  local  concerns  of  a  widely  extended  country.  If  Congress  had  full  consti- 
tutional powers  to  grant  private  charters  and  special  privileges,  to  be  exercised 
within  the  States,  it  would  be  highly  unwise  for  it  to  do  so.  Such  legislation  would 
build  up  huge  monopolies  and  otherwise  foster,  in  a  larce  degree,  anti-republican 
tendencies.  Some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  are  large  enough  for  empires  of  them- 
selves :  Texas  is  larger  than  France  ;  Oregon  is  larger  than  Spain  ;  California  is 
larger  than  all  the  British  Islands,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  before  the  additions 
following  the  late  war  between  that  country  and  Austria  ;  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa,  are  respectively  larger  than.  England  ;  and  New  York  and  Penns^-lvania 
each  nearly  as  large.  The  multifarious  interests  of  such  large  States  can  obvi- 
ously only  Le  properly  taken  care  of  by  resident  legislato  ^,  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  affairs  and  wants  of  the  State,  and  with  the  constituency.  It  is  in 
this  view  that  small  republics  have  the  best  chance  of  permanent  prosperit}'. 
Under  a  representative  system  the  nearer  a  representative  is  to  his  constituents 
the  more  faithfully  and  honestly  will  he  carry  out  their  wishes  and  guard  their 
interests.  In  our  small  States,  there  is  much  greater  purity  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  than  in  tlie  large  States.  And  experience  in  respect  to  official  con- 
duct shows,  that  the  further  power  exercised  by  a  public  officer  is  removed  from 
the  people,  the  larger  the  constituencies,  and  the  more  remote  the  objects  of  leg- 
islation from  the  particular  attention  of  the  people,  the  more  the  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  is  lost,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  opportunity  and  tempta- 
tion for  misrepresentation,  infidelity,  and  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  represen- 
tative. In  small  States  the  public  officers  perform  their  duties  in  the  very  pres- 
ence and  under  the  immediate  eye  of  their  constituents.  They  cannot  abuse 
their  trust  without  immediate  exposure  and  dislinnor.  This  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  success  of  the  Swiss  Republic.     And,  in  this  particular,  our  Government 
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is  like  that  of  Switzerland,  except  that  it  has  its  foundations  in  the  towns,  a 
smaller  political  division  of  the  country,  and  a  most  invaluable  nursery  of  repub- 
licanism. The  cantons  of  Switzerland  correspond  with  our  counties,  and  these  are 
composed  of  the  towns,  each  of  which  possesses  considerable  power  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  its  domestic  affairs.  Our  counties,  also,  exercise  a  large  degree  of 
local  legislation  and  control  in  respect  to  matters  of  internal  administration,  and 
these  counties  compose  the  States.  The  strength  of  our  system  lies  in  this  dis- 
tribution of  powers.  The  small  local  republics  of  our  towns  and  municipalities 
educate  our  people  in  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  self-government,  and 
thus  preserve  among  them,  pure  and  fresh,  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  republican- 
ism. 

It  is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  spirit  of  monopoly  under  the  protection  of  State 
legislatures  may,  in  some  instances,  obstruct  the  freedom  of  intercourse  which 
should  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  different  States,  and  conflict  with  the 
general  interests  ;  but,  if  so,  competition,  under  general  State  laws,  will  sooai 
rectify  the  evil,  and  if  in  any  State  a  narrow  policy,  or  the  obstacle  or  opposition" 
©f  formidable  corporations  or  other  associations  of  wealth,  prevent  the  passage 
of  suitable  general  laws,  and  the  State  legislature  refuses  to  afford  any  prop^ 
remedy,  Congress  doubtless  may,  under  the  grant  of  express  power  '•'■to  reinitiate 
covunerce  among  the  several  States,''^  by  proper  fines  and  penalties,  or  other  ap- 
propriate legislation,  remedy  the  mischief.  Republicanism  rests  upon  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  self-interest  of  men  is  a  sufficient  reliance  to  secure  to  them  safe 
and  proper  government,  and  the  best  government  that  men  can  have  in  any 
state  of  society.  This,  doubtless,  is  true  within  certain  limits,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  society  all  stand  upon  a  common  plane,  and  no  great  inequality  exists 
among  them  in  respect  to  their  intelligence  and  physical  condition.  But,  as  a 
people  advance  in  wealth  and  refinement,  and  States  become  powerful  and  pop- 
ulous, the  struggle  for  the  accumulation  of  riches  and  for  the  acquisition  of  pow- 
er and  position  modifies  this  principle  in  a  large  degree.  The  interest  of  the 
few,  in  such  cases,  will  be  adverse  to  that  of  the  many,  and  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, consequently,  will  be  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rich,  the  ambitious, 
or  the  unscrupulous.  Such  is  the  condition  of  man  throughout  most,  if  not  all, 
the  governments  of  Europe.  It  is,  however,  doubtless,  true,  as  a  general  prop- 
osition, that  the  material  interests  of  a  people  will,  in  the  end,  if  not  at  all  times, 
control  their  political  conduct  and  shape  their  destiny. 

The  surest  way,  therefore,  to  maintain  our  National  Government,  and  to  per- 
petuate it  is,  to  make  and  keep  it  for  the  interest  of  all  our  people,  in  every 
State,  to  give  it  their  honest  and  faithful  support.  It  must  rest,  ultim.itely,  upon 
the  interests  and  affections  of  the  people.  Nothing  can  be  worse  for  our  people 
flian  to  accustom  them  to  look  away  from  themselves  and  their  home  govern- 
ment to  the  National  Government,  constantly,  for  help  and  assistance  to  do  for 
them  their  own  proper  work.  Let  tlie  American  people  alone  ;  under  the  pro- 
tection of  wise  and  equal  general  laws,  and  tlieir  industry,  activity  and  enter- 
prise, fostered  by  State  laws  as  need  be,  will  work  out  for  themselves  ar  1  the 
nation  a  glorious  destiny. 

The  great  extent  and  newness  of  tlie  country,  the  importance  of  opening 
every  part  of  it  to  settlement,  and  of  promoting  the  largest  and  freest  inter- 
course and  intercommunication  among  the  people  and  facilitating  intern.il  trade, 
make  the  subject  of  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improvement  by  the 
General  Government,  and  upon  what  principles,  one  of  great  puljlic  consequence. 
So  far  as  relates  to  works  or  expenditures  for  the  improvement  of  harbors  upon 
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the  great  lakes,  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation  upon  the  large  rivers 
of  the  country,  there  is  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  tliat  appropriations  for  the 
construction  of  such  works  are  just  as  constitutional  and  proper  as  for  like  im- 
provements upon  the  seaboard.  Nor  is  it  doubtful  that  Congress  may  make  ap- 
propriations to  aid  in  the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improvement  author- 
ized and  prosecuted  under  State  laws,  and  may  make  grants  of  the  public  lands, 
or  loan  the  credit  of  the  Government  in  aid  of  such  enterprises  ;  and  may  also 
provide  for  the  construction  of  such  works  in  the  Territories,  as  it  did  in  the  case 
of  tlie  Pacific  Railroad. 

But  it  is  a  very  different  question  when  the  General  Government  assumes  to 
construct  works  of  internal  improvement  within  the  States,  without  the  consent 
of  the  State  legislatures.  The  assumption  of  such  a  power  would  obviously 
be  subversive  of  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the  Government  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  If  the  National  Government  can  do  this,  it  can, 
without  due  compensation,  destroy  the  value  of  all  the  canals,  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, turnpikes,  bridges,  plank-roads,  and  other  public  works  constructed  by 
the  States,  or  under  State  laws.  It  can  construct  a  canal  parallel  to  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal, a  railroad  parallel  to  the  Central,  of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Erie, 
or  any  railroad  in  any  other  State.  The  principle  once  admitted  in  effect,  annuls 
all  State  charters  to  private  corporations,  and  obliterates  State  hues,  if  it  does 
not  subvert  the  State  governments.  There  is  an  obvious  distinction  between 
works  of  a  public  nature  designed  to  benefit  internal  commerce  and  trade — like 
the  improvement  of  a  public  river — and  works  of  a  local  and  speculative  charac- 
ter, designed  to  create  governmental  monopolies  and  to  make  money  for  the 
Government  out  of  the  people. 

So  far  as  the  Government  assumes  the  construction  of  such  works,  and 
adopts  and  appropriates  them  as  public  enterprises,  it  commits  a  double  wrong. 
In  the  first  instance,  it  enlarges  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  multiplies  the  opportunities  and  inducements  to  official  corruption. 
And,  secondly,  it  would  substitute  a  swarm  of  public  offices  in  the  place  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  thus  most  injuriously  compete  with  private  industry  and 
enterprise.  It  would  thus  injuriously  affect  large  classes  of  the  people,  in  re- 
spect to  the  occupations  and  employments  by  which  they  obtain  their  livelihood. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  and  unwise  than  for  the  Government  thus  to  enter 
into  competition  with  its  own  citizens,  in  the  very  field  of  their  ordinary  business. 
Much  rather  should  it  adopt  the  opposite  principle  of  action,  and  encourage 
individual  enterprise  to  the  utmost,  and  mcrease,  as  far  as  possible,  the  opportu- 
nities and  facilities  for  the  citizen  to  obtain  a  living  in  a  private  capacity,  by  hon- 
est industry.  Nothing  should  be  done  by  governmental  agency  that  can  as  well 
be  done  by  private  citizens.  We  should  reverse,  in  this  particular,  the  policy 
and  the  practice  of  European  governments.  When  our  Rebellion  broke  out,  and 
ten  States  proclaimed  their  secession  from  the  Union  and  prepared  to  support 
their  pretended  right  of  secession  by  arms,  Europe  supposed  our  Republic  was 
at  an  end  ;  that  it  had  followed  the  fate  of  previous  republics,  and  had  exploded 
like  a  bubble.  This  was  the  opinion  and  belief,  as  it  was  the  wish,  of  the  mon- 
archs,  the  nobility,  the  statesmen  and  aristocrats  of  Europe.  This  opinion  was 
based  upon  their  observation  and  experience  in  respect  to  republics.  They  had 
seen  numerous  attempts  at  the  establishment  of  republican  governments  miser- 
ably fail  in  the  Old  World,  and  they  knew  nothing  to  lead  them  to  think  that  men 
were  different  in  the  New.  France  had  twice,  since  our  Revolution,  attempted  to 
found  a  republic,  and  failed.     Hungary  had  attempted  it,  as  had  also  some  of 
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the  States  of  Italy,  and  had  failed  ;  and  the  opinion  was  almost  universal  among 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  that  stability  in  government  could  only  be  maintained 
by  a  strong  executive  supported  by  military  power.  They  had  no  conception  of 
the  nature  and  inherent  strength  of  our  system.  They  did  not  understand  that 
the  foundation  of  our  national  strength  was  at  the  base,  and  not  at  the  top  of  our 
political  fabric.  It  was  the  States  that  saved  our  Union.  It  was  volunteer 
troops  from  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  who  rushed  first  to  the 
support  of  the  national  authority  and  the  defence  of  the  Capital.  Our  standing 
army  was  small,  and  that  was  greatly  scattered,  and  most  of  it  surrendered  in 
Texas  to  the  rebels.  But  from  every  town,  every  county,  every  State — volun- 
teers rushed  to  the  field,  to  oppose  rebellion  and  defend  the  national  authoritj'. 
If  France  had  been  divided  into  thirty  or  more  separate  states,  a  revolution  in 
Paris  could  not  have  overthrown  the  government.  A  political  disturbance  in 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Washington,  might  overthrow  the  local 
civil  authorities,  but  could  not  revolutionize  our  Government.  Mob  rule  in  such 
a  case  might  prevail  for  awhile,  but  it  would  be  limited  to  the  locality,  and 
would  soon  be  suppressed.  Such  disturbance,  instead  of  effecting  a  revolution, 
would  rise  no  higher  than  to  the  simple  dignity  of  a  riot.  If  our  Government 
be  overthrown  and  our  Union  broken  up,  it  will  proceed  from  rottenness  at  the 
core.  Corruption  at  the  centre  may  become  so  rank,  from  excessive  centraliza- 
tion, and  the  absorption  of  the  just  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  abuse  of  its 
legitimate  powers,  that  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  Union  may  be  grad- 
ually undermined,  until  they  become  satisfied  to  see  State  after  State  fall  away 
and  assert  and  establish  a  separate  independence.  The  National  Government 
can  only  be  strong  by  confining  itself  to  the  exercise  of  its  clear  and  undoubted 
powers  and  refraining  from  all  encroachments  upon  the  just  rights  of  the  States. 
Andrew  Jackson  has  admirably  stated  the  true  doctrine  on  this  subject,  in  his 
veto  message,  in  1832,  returning  the  bill  for  the  re-charter  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  in  these  words  :  "  Nor  is  our  Government  to  be  maintained,  or  our  Union 
preserved,  by  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  several  States.  In  thus  attempt- 
ing to  make  our  Government  strong,  it  makes  it  weak.  Its  strength  consists  in 
leaving  individuals  and  States,  as  much  as  possible,  to  themselves  ;  in  making 
itself  felt,  not  in  its  power,  but  in  its  beneficence — not  in  its  control,  but  in  its 
protection — not  in  binding  the  States  more  closely  to  the  centre,  but  leaving 
each  to  move  unobstructed  in  its  proper  orbit." 

E.  Darwin  Smith. 


TO   MARRY,  OR   i\OT   TO  MARRY? 

^  I  "^AE  WANG  retired  to  the  Ke  Mountains,"  says  Mencius,  "during  an 

X      invasion  of  his  country  by  the  Tartars,  and  there  builded  a  town,  to 

which  his  subjects  flocked.     Here  all  enjoyed  happiness.     All  the  women  had 

husbands,  and  all  the  men  had  wives  ;  hence  there  was  ao  cause  for  grumbling 

or  complaint." 

What  an  exodus  to  the  Ke  Mountains  would  take  place  from  these  States, 
could  it  be  found  out  upon  what  railway  the  Ke  Mountains'  station  is  situated  ! 
Millions  of  Anglo-Saxon  bachelors  and  spinsters,  however,  will  never  reach  that 
happy  country.  The  town  which  the  Chinese  ruler  builded,  and  the  very  prov- 
ince in  which  it  stood,  are  now  as  mythic  and  remote  as  the  Delectable  Moun- 
tains themselves. 

But  I  shall  not  talk  about  the  causes  of  celibacy,  or  enter  upon  a  question 
that  may  before  long  become  a  prominent  question  of  the  time — that  of  the  sci- 
entific re-statement  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  Let  us  rather  look  together 
upon  some  aspects  of  the  marriage  question  as  it  presents  itself — a  practical  and 
interesting  one — to  the  unmarried  and  marriageable  millions  of  our  modern  com- 
munities. Whatever  new  sexual  philosophy  may  be  attained  in  future — whether 
conservatism  shall  hold  its  ground,  or  the  Oneida  Communists  shall  succeed  in 
proving  that  marriage  is  a  "  twin  relic  "  of  barbarism — the  question  of  to-day  is 
the  one  I  have  already  stated— To  marry,  or  not  to  marry?  Plenty  of  answers 
are  to  be  had,  divisible  mainly  into  yes  and  no. 

Some  advisers  say,  "  Yes,  by  all  means  ;  the  earlier  the  better."  Others 
counsel  deliberation,  delay ;  a  careful  study  of  characters  and  tastes,  assured 
means  of  supporting  a  family  before  entering  upon  so  considerable  an  enterprise 
as  that  of  marriage.  Some  are  to  be  found  who  have  constructed  their  view  of 
the  question,  as  the  German  philosopher  built  up  the  idea  of  the  camel,  from  the 
depths  of  their  internal  consciousness.  They  assure  us  that  marriage  is  an  in- 
stitution no  longer  adapted  to  modern  conditions  ;  that  there  is  an  intolerable 
bondage  in  its  legal  element,  and  that  marriage  settlements  and  the  statute  books 
are  incompatible  with  love. 

The  truth  is  that  a  question  so  complicated  as  this  cannot  be  answered  in  a 
word.  Let  us  look  at  it  from  several  points  of  view  ;  commencing  with  what  is 
at  present  the  most  popular  objection  to  wedlock — "  It  costs  too  much  to  marry." 

In  respect  to  this  question  of  expense,  there  are  four  kinds  of  marriages, 
each  worthy  of  separate  consideration.  A  bachelor  of  economical  habits  may 
marry  a  wife  who  is  either  prudent  or  a  spendthrift ;  or,  reversing  the  condition  of 
sex,  a  spendthrift  husband  may  have  either  an  economical  or  an  extravagant  wife. 

There  are  numerous  well-intentioned  people  who  regard  marriage  as  the  par- 
amount institution  of  the  world,  and  who  are  fond  of  exiiorting  every  well-to-do 
bachelor  thus  :  "  Marry  and  become  a  member  of  society.  Marry  to  reduce 
your  expenses.  A  good  wife  will  help  you  to  save  money."  But  this  advice 
does  not  well  bear  analysis.  A  bachelor  of  economical  habits  can  live  comforta- 
bly in  one  of  our  capitals  and  frequent  the  best  city  society,  on  a  salary  of,  I 
will  say,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  j-ear.  Should  he  marry  a  lady  of  equal 
thrift,  and  retain  the  same  social  rank  as  before,  his  living  expenses  must  be 
more  than  doubled.     He  must  now  entertain  as  well  as  be  entertained  ;  he  must 
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become  a  *•' pillar  of  society,"  and  must  assume  a  hundred  expenses  of  which 
neither  himself  nor  his  partner  knew  anything  as  bachelor  and  maid.  Their 
individual  costs  of  living,  already  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
their  social  position,  cannot  be  less  after  marriage  than  before  ;  while  the  new 
expenses  of  society  and  family  are  added.  It  is  more  than  likely,  indeed — espe- 
cially if  the  happy  pair  go  to  housekeeping  in  the  city — that  a  bachelor  of  eco- 
nomical habits  will  find  his  expenses  trebled  upon  marrying  even  the  most  eco- 
nomically-disposed wife.  If,  however,  he  undertakes  the  support  of  a  wife  addict- 
ed to  reckless  habits  of  spending  money,  his  cost  of  living  will  be  multiplied  by 
some  uncertain  but  enormous  factor.  Such  a  man  may  well  regard  it  as  a  solemn 
thing  to  stand  up  before  the  altar  and  promise  to  pay  a  young  woman's  board 
for  her  lifetime.  And  if,  himself  a  spendthrift,  he  marries  a  woman  of  the  same 
lavish  disposition,  it  is  not  evident  where  the  saving  will  occur,  unless  the  pair 
should  be  frightened  into  econom)'  by  seeing  each  other's  wastefulness. 

The  last  case  is  that  of  a  man  who  cannot  take  care  of  his  own  money,  and 
who  marries  a  maiden  with  a  gift  of  economy,  one  who  "  looketh  v/ell  to  the 
ways  of  her  household."  This  is  the  man  who  needs  to  marry  in  order  to  save 
money.  It  is  a  golden  chance  to  combine  bliss  and  economy,  a  sort  of  a  low- 
priced  paradise.  The  bachelor  is  sadly  mistaken  who  lets  slip  a  piece  of  for- 
tune like  this  ;  for  in  this  case,  at  least,  it  is  cheaper  to  marry  than  to  live  single. 
There  are  not  a  few  bachelors  like  these,  men  who  need  a  wife  as  they  need  a 
pocket-book  or  a  banker,  to  keep  their  money  for  them.  But  these  are  often  the 
very  men  who  are  the  least  disposed  to  marry.  Rich  bachelors  are  fond  of 
spending  their  income  in  other  ways  than  upon  a  household. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  men  of  character,  culture,  and  force,  the  men 
who  are  yet  to  make  their  mark  and  their  fortunes,  have  often  no  more  than 
enough  for  one,  at  the  beginning  of  their  career.  It  is  idle  to  tell  them  to  marry 
upon  their  income.  They  must  achieve  a  position  before  they  can  marry.  Yet 
it  often  happens  that  marriage  proves  an  aid  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  such 
men.  The  spice  of  indolence  which  tempers  the  finest  natures  and  restricts 
their  exertions  to  the  limit  necessary  for  a  bachelor's  support,  is  neutralized  by 
the  stimulus  and  the  responsibility  of  marriage.  The  careless  bachelor  becomes 
the  active,  ambitious,  provident  husband. 

But  ere  I  saw  your  eyes,  my  love, 

I  had  no  notion  ot"  my  own  ; 
For  scarce  my  life  with  fancy  p!ay'd 

Before  I  dreamed  that  pleasant  dream — 
Still  hither,  thither,  idly  sway'd 

Like  the  long  mosses  in  the  stream. 

Love  and  marriage,  however,  are  in  this  case  less  like  the  enjoyment  than 
the  end  of  an  indolent  dream.  The  husband  finds  that  it  is  not  more  difficult  to 
provide  for  a  family  than  it  once  was  to  provide  for  himself  Exerting,  for  the 
first  time,  his  full  powers  in  business  or  in  a  profession  to  which  he  had  never 
really  devoted  himself  before  marriage,  he  wins  a  fortune  that  he  would  not  take 
the  pains  to  win  as  a  bachelor.  These  are  the  men  who  tell  us  that  they  married 
upon  nothing,  "and  lived  happy  ever  after."  Men  of  this  temperament  often 
date  the  beginning  of  their  fortunes  from  their  wedding-day  ;  and  these  are  the 
wives  who  "  are  the  making  of  their  tiusbands,"  "  the  right  sort  of  women,"  in  the 
encouraging  phrases  of  matrons  to  young  bachelors  meditating  upon  matrimony. 

But  there  is  a  quite  different  class  of  men  who  say,  not  idly,  but  witii  mean- 
ing, why  should  I  sacrifice  to  marriage  my  freedom,  my  finest  independence,  my 
liberty  to  think  and  to  act  according  to  my  genius  ?     You  say  tliat  1  need  more 
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interests  and  occupations  in  my  life.  But  perhaps  my  leisure  is  more  valuable 
than  my  work.  Only  independently  can  I  accomplish  anything  ;  I  would  es- 
cape, as  far  as  possible,  tlie  dictation  of  circumstances.  Whether  idle  or  busy, 
free  or  responsible,  I  must  be  a  law  to  myself,  and  moved  by  my  own  impulses  ; 
not  moved  by  a  want  of  money,  fame,  or  sympathy.  Tlie  care,  the  occupations, 
the  anxieties  of  a  family  would  simply  mar  my  individuality.  If  I  should  marry, 
people  would  speak  of  me  as  having  gotten  a  wife  and  a  home  ;  but  what  if  it 
should  prove  that  I  was  in  captivity  to  them — tliat  the  wife  and  the  home  had 
got  me  ?     In  sliort,  I  have  no  genius  for  marriage. 

Such  is  the  honest  argument  of  a  ?Tiinor  proportion  of  natures.  Men  and 
women  of  the  hi[*hest  refinement  and  the  clearest  sincerity  of  thought  have  felt 
in  this  way  respecting  marriage — men  and  women  who  have  attained  the  most 
of  strength  and  variousness  of  purpose.  (For  singleness  of  purpose,  in  spite  of 
the  high  reputation  of  the  idea,  is  too  often  narrow  and  faulty  ;  while  apology 
may  perhaps  be  found  for  the  bachelor's  or  maiden's  purpose  of  singleness.) 

The  best  example  of  this  social  protestantism  that  1  know  is  the  example  of 
Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Thoreau  rej^resented  a  subtle  reaction  against  popular 
ways  of  thought,  feeling,  action,  against  whatever  habits  of  mind  and  of  life  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  adapted  to  the  majority  of  men.  A  product  of  the 
highest  civilization,  he  built  a  hut  for  himself  upon  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond, 
and  lived  in  it  like  an  Indian  ;  an  American,  he  read  the  Vedas  and  the 
Bhagavad-Gita  instead  of  the  newspapers  ;  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  he 
denounced  marriage.  Thoreau  illustrated  that  occult  quality  of  opposition  and 
counter-statement  which  nature  introduces  into  all  of  her  domains,  as  the  dark- 
ness in  the  light,  the  heat  of  the  ice,  the  pauses  in  a  symphony  or  in  a  storm,  the 
trace  of  goodness  in  the  most  debased  and  the  tinge  of  evil  in  the  best  of  men. 
Coleridge  recognized  this  truly  universal  principle,  and  named  it  ''  the  actual 
Immanence  of  All  in  Each."  A  philosopher  of  our  own  day  and  country  calls  it 
"the  Inexpugnability  of  Prime  Elements  ;"  and  the  formula  of  the  French  is 
*^  Tout  est  en  loiity  In  every  domain  which  Thoreau  entered,  he  saw  and  ex- 
pressed those  subtle  and  latent  truths  wliich  seem  the  most  widely  opposed,  to 
outward  appearances,  but  which,  underlying  them,  are  yet  essential  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  simplest  fact.  Every  life  that  is  based  upon  deep  principles 
tends  to  isolation.  A  great  thought  is  always  a  protest.  Thoreau's  "  Walden  " 
is  a  minority  report  upon  the  universe. 

This  fine  genius  refused  to  marry ;  and  for  better  reasons  than  those  for 
which  many  people  resolve  to  marry.  Shelley's  views  of  wedlock  were  not  more 
favorable.  Though  the  poet  was  himself  twice  wedded,  he  repented  of  his  first 
marriage,  as  of  a  hasty  and  boyish  resolution  ;  and  his  second  one  was,  in  his 
own  phrase,  "a  marriage  under  protest."  Both  Shelley  and  his  bride  believed 
that  love  and  honor  were  the  only  law  necessary  in  marriage.  But  this  judg- 
ment, made  from  the  standpoint  of  elevated  and  ideal  natures,  was  not  enough 
for  the  friends  and  family  of  the  romantic  pair.  They  were  legally  united,  in 
order  to  keep  the  peace  with  society.  But  Shelley's  vote  stands  recorded  against 
the  law,  if  not  against  the  fact,  of  marriage  :  and  those  who  disagree  the  most 
completely  with  his  opinions  and  his  practice  can  yet  appreciate  his  sincerity  of 
devotion  to  what  he  thought  to  be  the  truth.  "  With  all  his  scepticism,"  said 
Leigh  Hunt,  "  Shelley's  disposition  was  anything  but  irreligious.  The  greatest 
want  of  religious  feeling  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  greatest  infidels,  but 
among  those  who  never  think  of  religion  except  as  a  matter  of  course." 

Whoever  criticises  marriage  as  ably  as  Shelley  and  Thoreau  crit  cised  it,  ia 
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entitled  to  a  hearing.  Very  few  people,  however,  look  at  the  subject  from  a 
standpoint  like  theirs.  And  the  classes  that  we  have  thus  far  considered — the 
provident,  the  thriftless,  and  the  independently  critical — comprise,  after  all,  but  a 
small  proportion  of  those  who  ask  the  question,  To  marry  or  not  to  marry  ? 

There  is  a  large  class,  especially  in  our  seaboard  cities,  who  may  be  spoken 
oi  2.5  Y>^0'p\Q  who  cannot  afford  io  7/iany.  They  are  the  ignorant  and  improvi- 
dent poor.  They  generally  do  marry.  They  are  precisely  the  people  who  rush 
into  wedlock  and  into  the  tenement-houses  of  great  cities  ;  and  their  offspring  is 
the  main  source  of  our  increasing  metropolitan  populations.  It  is  not  the  intel- 
ligent, well-to-do  citizen  to  whom  societ}'  mainly  intrusts  the  perpetuation  of 
the  race,  but  the  unintelligent  and  squalid  immigrant. 

In  Prussia,  and  in  other  European  countries  which  have  reached  a  more  com- 
plex civilization  than  our  own,  legal  provision  is  made  against  thus  organizing 
poverty  and  degradation  through  marriage.  Society,  the  rulers  argue,  has  a 
right  to  protect  itself  against  debasement,  ignorance,  want ;  and  to  protect  it- 
self by  the  most  radical  methods — those  of  arbitrary  prevention  rather  than  of 
cure.  Are  not  a  few  thrifty  farmers  and  laborers  of  more  value  to  the  State  than 
a  whole  community  of  paupers.''  Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  State  permits 
no  man  to  marry  until  he  can  give  evidence  of  his  ability  to  support  a  family; 
and  each  bride  is  required  to  bring  some  dowry  to  her  husband.  By  thus  im- 
posing a  sta}idard  of  qualification  for  marriage,  a  stimulus  is  offered  to  thrift, 
and  a  check  is  placed  upon  improvidence  ;  and  the  development  of  the  higher 
rather  than  the  lower  quality,  both  in  parent  and  offspring,  is  favored. 

But  the  consideration  of  a  measure  like  this  opens  up  a  subject  as  deep  and 
difficult  as  any  question  of  life— the  question  of  governmental  interference. 
That  question  I  shall  not  consider  here — ten  numbers  of  IVIaga  would  not  con- 
tain the  tenth  part  of  what  might  be  said,  and  said  to  the  point,  upon  it.  I  will 
leave  it  with  the  single  reflection — one  that  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  any  of 
the  writers  v.'ho  have  discussed  the  subject — that  such  interference  is  largely  a 
question  oi  presetit  against ///■//;/■<?  advantage.  When,  for  instance,  we  permit 
the  destitute  to  marry,  degenerate,  and  starve,  after  the  spontaneous  sj'stem  of 
the  tenement-houses,  we  allow  the  strictly  natural  laws  of  life  to  operate,  and  we 
look  for  a  future  time  when  poverty,  like  the  dodo,  shall  become  extinct  by  a 
slow  process  of  elimination  through  competition — for  a  time  when  "  Natural 
Selection"  shall  accomplish  its  perfect  work,  and  leave  none  but  the  most  splend- 
id, strong,  and  healthy  specimens  of  men  and  of  institutions  upon  the  planet. 
Nature  is  doubtless  tending  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  result  at  some  very 
distant  day.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  specimens  of  life  is  the  expression  of  a 
more  and  more  perfect  adjustment  between  the  increasingly  complex  elements 
of  the  world.  If  we  leave  things  quite  alone,  they  will  doubtless  adjust  them- 
selves after  a  time.  But  what,  meanwhile,  is  to  become  of  a  thousand  generations 
of  the  poor  ? 

"  The  process  of  things  upon  this  earth,"  says  Professor  Tyndall,  "  has  cer- 
tainly been  one  of  amelioration.  Yet  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  Iguanodon  and  his 
cotemporaries  to  the  President  and  IMembers  of  the  British  Association."  It  is 
certain  that  the  present,  as  well  as  the  future,  has  claims  to  consideration.  And  it 
is  certain  that  the  strictly  natural  methods  of  development,  /.  e.^  those  methods 
which  are  unmodified  by  human  agency,  are  not  always  or  presumptively  the  best 
ways.  It  was  and  is  natural  for  men  to  eat  raw  beefsteaks,  to  burn  heretics,  and 
to  go  to  bed  at  sunset ;  but  civilization  has  given  us  our  cuisine,  toleration,  our 
evenings,  and  their  resultants  in  the  highest  phenomena  of  modern  life — a  din- 
ner, for  instance,  with  Tyndall  or  Emerson.     No  impulse  is  more  natural  than 
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that  wliicli  leads  a  beggar  to  marry;  l)ut  the  mere  fact  that  tliis  is  Nature's 
promptins;  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  tliat  tlic  prompting  sliould  l)c  followed. 

Stroll  with  me,  any  pleasant  afternoon,  in  the  poor  neighborhoods  of  New 
-  York  City,  and  I  will  show  you  a  great  multitude  of  children,  the  offspring  of 
parents  who  had  no  business  to  marry.  The  number  of  these  parents  and  chil- 
dren is  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  this  metropolis  nearly  four  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  are  crowded  into  foul  tenement  houses— immense  build- 
ings, to  the  centre  of  which  light  and  pure  air  never  penetrate.  Twelve  fi\mi- 
lies  are  sometimes  packed  upon  a  single  floor  of  one  of  these  reeking  buildings, 
where  they  live  without  means  of  comfort  or  of  culture,  unable  to  do  more  than 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together  for  a  period  considerably  shorter  than  the  aver- 
age term  of  human  life.  Yet  these  are  the  people  who  insist  upon  reproducing 
their  own  likenesses  and  conditions  in  the  world;  while  the  more  highly  organ- 
ized, cultivated,  and  valuable  natures  among  us  are  restrained  by  foresight  and 
unselfishness,  from  thus  imprudently  undertaking  to  found  families.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  future  community  is  thus  left  to  depend  largely  upon  those  individuals 
who  are  precisely  the  least  fitted  to  perpetuate  their  sort. 

But  if  I  touch  upon  the  well-nigh  millennial  condition  that  might  result  from 
human  improvement  through  scientifically  regulated  marriage — a  subject  hith- 
erto almost  unexplored — 1  shall  have  little  space  left  for  another  phase  of  the 
subject,  for  considering  the  sources  of  attraction  in  marriage.  These  may  be 
classified  in  four  divisions.  The  man  or  the  woman  who  desires  to  marry,  in 
these  modern  days  and  under  modern  conditions,  looks  for  one  or  more  of  the 
following  qualifications  in  a  partner  : 

I.  Afiection. 

II.  Culture— including  under  this  term  all  the  higher  forms  of  education. 

III.  Money,  in  amount  at  least  sufficient  for  a  comfortable  support. 

IV.  Superior  organization  in  the  individual. 

This  division  is,  as  I  shall  show,  exhaustive,  though  at  first  sight  it  may  ap- 
pear to  take  no  account  of  either  health  or  beaut}'.  These,  however,  will  be 
found  to  be  intimately  related  to  organization. 

A  wife,  then,  may  be  wooed  and  won,  a  husband  chosen,  for  the  sake  of  one 
or  more  of  these  attractions.  Half  of  the  marriages  that  exist  do  not  secure, 
at  least  at  the  beginning,  more  than  one  of  the  four.  Lovers  who  find  two  of  the 
conditions  I  have  enumerated,  may  count  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence  upon 
happiness.  If  three  concur,  the  marriage  will  be  exceptionally  blessed  ;  but  if 
all  the  four  prizes  -are  won  by  the  fortunate  pair,  it  will  be  one  of  those  extremely 
rare  and  happy  unions  which  are  described  by  the  proverb  as  "  made  in  heaven." 
How  many  marriages  like  this  have  any  of  us  known — marriages  in  which  true 
love,  ample  culture,  and  abundant  means  were  combined  in  the  wedded  fortunes 
of  high  and  generous  natures  ?  It  will  take  none  of  us  long  to  count  their  num- 
ber. What  is  the  order  of  importance  among  these  four  conditions  ?  Shall  the 
roll  of  charms  be  headed  by  Love,  Culture,  Riches,  or  Superior  Organization  ? 
The  popular  answer  is  that  Love  alone  gives  a  presumption  of  happiness  in  mar- 
riage, and  that  Love  alone  is  a  sufficient  justification  of  marriage.     Is  it  so  .'' 

Women  generally  regard  any  question  of  this  view  as  flat  heresy  and  treason 
toward  the  autocrat  whom  Chaucer  has  praised  so  fervently : 

The  God  of  Love — ah,  berre/iictie  ! 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he  ! 
For  he  of  low  hearts  can  mai<e  higli  :  of  high 
He  can  make  low,  and  unto  death  bring  nigh : 
And  hard  hearts,  he  can  make  them  kind  and  free 
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And  also  would  I  that  they  all  were  dead 
Who  do  not  think  in  love  their  life  to  lead  ; 
For  who  is  loth  the  God  of  Love  to  obey 
Is  only  fit  to  die,  I  dare  will  say. 

It  was  an  eloquent  nightingale  that  sang  so  sweet  a  plea  as  this.  Eut  let  us 
see  whether  we  may  not  dissent  in  part  from  the  melodious  reasoning  of  the  bird. 

That  love  is  the  leading  element  of  the  highest  happiness  in  marriage  ;  that 
love,  while  it  lasts,  covers  a  multitude  of  errors,  privations,  misfortunes — even 
sins — I  do  not  doubt.  But  the  question  is,  Flow  far  is  love,  when  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  other  of  the  conditions  which  I  have  mentioned  as  belonging  to  a 
perfect  marriage,  itself  a  justification  of  marriage  ?  True  love  works  wonders  ; 
but  it  cannot  prevent  the  physical  and  mental  ailments  which  develop  themselves 
in  people  of  feeble  organisms.  It  cannot  supply  a  lack  of  intelligence,  a  want 
of  force,  in  either  husliand  or  wife  ;  and,  as  all  housekeepers  know,  it  cannot 
"make  the  pot  boil."  Love  alone,  when  we  consider  its  proverbial  instability 
and  the  small  chance  it  has  of  surviving  under  bleak  conditions,  is  certainly  an 
insufficient  capital  upon  which  to  commence  the  partnership  of  marriage.  Tliis 
is  true  of  even  the  highest  and  strongest  love  ;  how  mucli  more  so  of  the  ha.sty 
and  passionate  attachments  which  lead  to  so  many  thousands  of  marriages  ! 

There  is  an  infinity  of  flilse  sentiment  about  the  passion  of  love.  While  I 
would  not  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  existence  of  noble  love,  of  devotion,  and  of 
passion  which  no  sorrow  or  trial  can  tire,  which  is  even  refined  and  strengthened 
by  suffering,  yet  the  value,  the  office,  the  very  nature  of  love  in  our  ordinary  life 
is  greatly  misunderstood.  Love  is  the  most  exaggerated  passion  in  litera'ure. 
It  holds,  in  our  imaginations,  a  position  wliich  it  does  not  hold  in  the  life  of  one 
man  or  woman  in  a  thousand.  "  Being  the  supreme  passion  of  modern  art," 
says  a  recent  writer,  "  it  becomes  necessary  to  sound  high  its  praises.  We 
should  suppose,  if  we  read  only  novels  and  poetr\-,  that  the  one  thing  interest- 
ing in  life  is  the  relation  of  the' sexes  and  the  anxieties  of  pairing.  Many  3-oung 
people  are  so  dizzy  with  love  that  they  are  unable  to  go  op  with  the  other  inter- 
ests of  life.  They  cannot  see  men  as  they  are,  engaged  in  their  daily  work,  pur- 
suing their  various  ends  and  living  a  multifarious  life,  of  which  love  is  but  a  sin- 
gle element."  Our  regard  for  the  passion  oversteps  the  healthy  limit,  and  be- 
comes morbid  ;  we  judge  of  it  untruly  ;  we  attend  to  its  promptings  witli  absurd 
expectations  ;  we  teach  ourselves  that  the  passion  is  uncontrollable,  and  regard 
it  as  a  kind  of  fate  ;  and  we  glorify  the  supremacy  of  a  first  love,  as  if  the  heart 
did  not  require  a  training  as  varied  as  the  intellect.  Considering  the  widespread 
misery  which  our  misconceptions  of  love  have  wrought,  we  might  doubt  whether 
this  passion  was  not  the  greatest  misfortune  as  well  as  the  greatest  blessing  In 
the  world.  We  may  conchule,  in  spite  ol"  Chaucer,  that  Love's  allegiance  is  not 
the  only  thing  needful  to  make  a  permanently  happy  marriage. 

Culture  alone  is  an  even  less  satisfactory  condition  of  wedded  happiness. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  allurements  of  Hymen.  How  many  a  man 
has  been  ensnared  liy  his  Angelina's  knowledge  of  poetry,  or  of  piano  playing, 
into  a  lifelong  alliance  with  a  frivolous  invalid  ;  or  has  sworn  eternal  constancy, 
in  the  phrases  of  Ollendorff's  text-books,  to  some  maiden  who  had  captivated 
him  by  the  perfection  of  her  P'rench  accent !  I  knew  a  gentleman  who  married 
a  lady  affected  with  incurable  disease,  for  the  insufficient  reason  that  "Siie  sat 
up  and  talked  like  a  book."  He  provided  a  comfortable  home  for  his  bride  ;  but 
she  brought  to  that  home  small  dower  of  health  and  of  healtliy  affection. 

Culture  alone,  then,  is  not  enough.  Love  and  culture  combined,  however, 
make  a  fair  capital  stock  at  the  start.  How  much  happiness  can  be  expected 
from  money,  the  third  condition  on  our  list  and  the  sole  one  in  many  a  fashionable 
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marriage  ?  Of  this  question  the  popular  view  is  right.  No  amount  of  money 
can  buy  love,  Iiealth,  or  happiness  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  grain  of  wisdom  in  the 
Frenchman's  saying,  "Never  marry /6>/-  money;  but  never  mAxry  ic  it /tout  it." 
■  Love  grows  wonderfully  well  in  a  soil  that  is  rch.  In  sucli  a  soil,  indeed,  it 
often  seems  to  sprout  with  incredible  alacrity,  as  if  originated  by  an  equivocal  or 
spontaneous  process  of  generation.  What  ardent  vows  rich  heiresses  hear  !  It 
is  with  them  that  suitors  fall  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  fall  out  of  love  the  day 
after  the  wedding.  A  fortune,  it  is  clear  enough,  does  not  necessarily  mean  hap- 
piness. And  yet,  if  the  example  of  the  Germans  be  not  forgotten  when  the  new 
Atlantis  shall  be  rediscovered,  no  couple  will  be  allowed  to  marry  in  that  isle 
until  they  possess  sufficient  means  of  support. 

One  condition,  of  the  four  that  I  have  mentioned,  remains  to  be  considered — 
superior  organization.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  pair  who  have  but  the  slen- 
derest means,  and  who  marry  without  the  existence  of  romantic  affection  or  of 
superior  culture  upon  either  side,  but  who  possess  excellent  natural  gifts,  sound 
and  healthy  bodies,  intelligent  minds,  warm  and  sweet  emotional  natures.  What 
promise  of  happiness  have  they?  They  will  have  physical  health,  with  its  in- 
finite blessings— the  delight  in  life  that  a  high  and  buoyant  vitality  confers  ;  that 
mental  endowment  which  makes  a  manifold  culture  possible — an  inherent  ten- 
dency toward  development.  They  will  have  that  overflowing  wealth  of  the 
heart  which,  far  more  than  any  charm  of  education,  is  the  basis  of  intense  and 
lasting  love  ;  and  they  will  have  that  geniality  and  that  seemingly  magnetic 
power  which,  more  than  any  business  training,  confers  personal  popularity,  and 
consequently,  business  success.  Nor  can  either  husband  or  wife  be  quite  with- 
out something  of  the  noblest  beauty.  Popular  beauty,  the  charm  of  delicate 
complexion  and  regular  features,  is  inferior  to  that  beauty  which  is  the  aspect  of 
complete  and  fine  organization.  Mere  health  has  an  attractive  beauty  which  is 
not  rated  as  highly  as  it  deserves  to  be  ;  for  health  is  not  yet  thoroughly  fashion- 
able. There  will  be  a  great  gain  in  the  world's  happiness  wlien  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson's  dictum  shall  come  to  be  understood,  that  "disease  is  crime."  Health, 
buoyancy  of  temperament,  the  intrinsic  loveliness  of  a  fine  nature — these  are  a 
better  foundation  for  love,  and  give  more  promise  of  permanent  happiness  than 
the  romantic  passion,  the  wealth,  or  the  intellectual  culture  of  inferior  persons. 

We  have  not  yet  reached,  however,  the  fi.nal  statement  of  the  question.  Ad- 
mitting that  a  superior  organization,  above  all  things  else,  is  to  be  sought  in  mar- 
rian-e,  there  must  also  be  a  right  adaptation  of  partners  to  each  other.  The 
finest  natures  may  be  mismated.  WHiat  principle  of  likeness  or  dissimilarity, 
unity  or  variet}',  should  direct  lovers  and  temper  the  zeal  of  match-makers  ? 

It  is  said  by  some,  that  people  of  similar  tastes  and  character  should  marry 
each  other,  in  order  to  secure  mutual  sympathy.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  ar- 
gued that  similar  natures  tire  of  each  other's  society,  and  find  marriage  monoto- 
nous ;  and  that  persons  of  opposite  temperament  should  be  united,  that  husband 
and  wife  may  find  variety  in  each  other  and  escape  the  terrors  of  ciiiiui. 

Here  are  two  theories,  exactly  opposed  to  each  other,  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  in  life.  Each  bears  an  appearance  of  reason,  and  each  is  sup- 
ported, apparently,  by  numerous  instances  of  wedded  happiness  resulting  from  its 
practice,  and  of  wedded  misery  as  a  consequence  of  its  rejection.  How  shall  we 
reconcile  these  conflicting  views  ?  Can  no  general  statement  be  made  that  shall 
cover  the  whole  question  of  physical  and  mental  adaptation  in  marriage  ? 

There  is  a  peculiar  attraction  between  persons  of  opposite  physical  tempera- 
ment and  opposite  constitution  of  mind.  Such  opposition  exists  in  a  majority 
of  cases  of  devoted  friendship,  whether  among  men  or  women,  and  whether  the 
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friends  are  of  the  same  or  different  sexes.  In  marriage,  it  mates  the  blonde 
beauty  with  a  swarthy  suitor,  and  the  yellow  Saxon  with  some  "  Dark  Ladie  ;  " 
it  assigns  2i  petite  sweetheart  to  a  stately  wooer,  a  practical  miss  to  a  romantic 
lover,  and  a  person  of  quick,  intuitive,  emotional  nature  to  be  the  partner  and 
complement  of  a  more  deliberate  intellect.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  oppo- 
sil-e  poles  of  temperament,  both  jjhysical  and  spiritual,  combine  to  produce  the 
very  magnetism  of  love.  In  respect  of  natural  orgafiizatiofi,  there  cannot  be  too 
much  dissimilarity  between  the  members  of  a  married  pair. 

Organization,  however,  is  but  one  half  of  character.  Education,  circum- 
stance, habit  of  thought  and  action,  all  that  is  superinduced  in  life  upon  our 
original  natures,  form  an  equally  important  part  of  our  individuality.  In  this 
domain  a  true  mating  in  marriage  demands  a  principle  precisely  opposite  to  the 
one  I  have  just  stated.  Instead  of  diversity  there  must  be  similarity  of  pur- 
pose, similarity  of  culture,  unity  of  thought  and  of  the  leading  ideas  of  life. 
There  are  some  reflective  natures,  indeed,  tiiat  find  a  high  pleasure  in  comparing 
differences  of  sentiment,  however  radical  ;  but  this  is  not  the  general  law  of  a 
happy  marriage.  To  have  been  trained  under  like  social  conditions,  to  belong 
to  one  country  and  to  speak  the  same  language,  are  strong  presumptive  points 
of  fitness — points  which  some  of  our  American  girls,  who  go  abroad  and  marry 
among  a  foreign  nobility  for  the  sake  of  a  title,  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 
But  the  second  essential  point  is,  similarity  of  education  and  of  purpose. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  twofold  answer  to  the  question  of  adaptation.  The 
secret  of  fitness  in  marriage  is,  opposition  of  tenipera/nent  with  identity  of  aim. 
Partners  thus  mated  are  in  perfect  sympathy  of  interests  and  purpose  ;  while 
the  difference  of  the  methods  which  they  use  in  seeking  these  common  interests 
supplies  a  stimulus,  a  novelty,  an  unfailing  variety,  to  the  daily  experience  of 
their  lives.  Each  is  thus  the  complement  of  the  other's  nature.  One  may  be 
grave,  the  other  gay;  one  mainly  intellectual,  the  other  all  heart;  one  impet- 
uous, the  other  cool  and  deliberate  ;  the  most  timid  and  delicate  bride  may  wed 
the  sturdiest  and  loudest-voiced  Ajax  of  a  husband  ;  but  these  very  differences 
will  be  mutually  attractive,  delightful,  adjuvant  to  married  lovers  that  have  a  sin- 
gle heart  and  will.  Unity  of  purpose,  variety  of  means  toward  that  purpose — 
these  are  tlie  conditions  which  lead  to  the  truly  happy  marriages — the  marriages 

in  which  each  partner 

Fulfils 
Defect  in  each  ;  and  always  thought  in  thought, 
Pui'pose  in  purpose,  will  in  will,  they  grow, 
The  single,  pure,  and  perfect  animal, 
The  two-ce'l'd  heart,  beating,  with  one  full  stroke — 
Life. 

And  when  this  unity  of  purpose  and  difference  of  temperament  combine  in  a 
pair  whose  natures,  intrinsically  superior,  have  been  developed  by  sufficient  cul- 
ture and  warmed  by  genuine  love,  do  not  all  the  conditions  seem  to  exist  that 
make  life  as  well  as  marriage  happy?  When  men  and  women  aspire  toward 
strength,  fineness,  nobility  of  nature  in  themselves,  and  require  lliis  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence in  their  mates,  when  they  choose  their  partners  according  to  these  laws 
of  inherent  fitness,  they  gain  possessions  which  are  not  trivial,  like  the  culture 
with  which  the  coarsest  human  grain  is  often  veneered  ;  which  are  not  unstable, 
like  fortune,  which  are  not  mistaken  or  transient,  like  so  much  of  love.  "  Where 
the  superior  man  dwells,"  says  Confucius,  "how  can  there  be  wretchedness  ?" 
The  sui)erior  man,  the  superior  woman,  tlicse  are  the  prizes  in  any  relation  of 
life  ;  and  especially  in  that  of  marriage.  Finding  them,  one  need  not  ask  tlie 
question  with  winch  I  began.  Their  well-mated  love  is  sweet ;  their  happiness 
tlieir  highest  fortunes,  are  secure.  T.   M.  CoAN, 


THE    EXILE-WORLD   OF    LONDON. 


LEICESTER  SQUARE  and  the  region  that  lies  around  it  are  convention- 
ally regarded  as  the  exile  quirter  of  London.  The  name  of  Leicester 
square  suggests  the  idea  of  an  exile,  as  surely  and  readily,  even  to  the  mind  of 
one  who  has  never  looked  on  the  mournful  and  decaying  enclosure,  as  the  name 
of  Billingsgate  does  that  of  fish-woman,  or  the  name  of  the  Temple  that  of  a 
law-student.  Yet,  if  a  stranger  visiting  London  thinks  he  is  likely  to  see  any 
exile  of  celebrity,  while  pacing  the  streets  which  branch  off  Leicester  square, 
he  will  be  almost  as  much  mistaken  as  if  he  were  to  range  Eastcheap  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins. 

Many  a  conspiracy  has  had  its  followers  and  understrappers  in  the  Leicester 
square  region  ;  but  the  great  conspirators  do  not  live  there  any  more.  The 
place  is  falling,  falling;  the  foreign  and  distinctive  character  of  the  population 
remains  as  marked  as  ever,  but  the  foreigners  whom  London  peoph  would  care 
to  see  are  not  to  be  found  there  any  longer.  The  exiles  who  have  made  part  of 
history,  whose  names  are  on  record,  do  not  care  for  Leicester  square.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  Kensington,  in  Brompton,  in  Hampstead  and  Highgate;  in 
the  Regent's  Park  district;  a  few  in  Bloomsbury,  a  few  in  Mayfair.  A  marble 
slab  and  an  inscription  now  mark  the  house  in  King  street,  St.  James's,  where 
Louis  Napoleon  lodged  ;  and  there  is  a  house  in  Belgrave  square  dear  to  all 
true  Legitimists,  where  the  Count  de  Chambord  ("Henri  Cinq")  received  Ber- 
ryer  and  his  brother  pilgrims.  Only  poor  exiles  herd  together  now  in  London. 
Only  poverty,  I  suppose,  ever  causes  nationalities  to  herd  together  anywhere. 
The  men  who  group  around  Leicester  square  are  the  exiles  without  a  fame  ;  the 
subterranean  workers  in  politics  ;  the  men  who  come  like  shadows,  and  so  de- 
part ;  tlie  men  whose  names  are  writ  in  water,  even  though  their  life-paths  may 
have  been  marked  in  blood. 

Living  in  London,  I  had  of  late  years  many  opportunities  of  meeting  with  the 
exiles  of  each  class.  I  know  few  men  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  make  up  the  latter  or  Leicaster  square  section.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  should  say  that  few  men,  indeed,  are  more  to  be  envied  by  any  of  their 
fellow-creatures  who  love  to  be  courted  and  "lionized,"  than  the  political  exiles 
of  great  name  who  come  to  London  and  do  not  stay  too  long  there. 

Far  away  as  the  days  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  and  the  conventional  and  ro- 
mantic type  of  exile  now  seem,  there  is  still  a  fervent  yearning  in  British  so- 
ciety toward  the  representative  of  any  Continental  nationality  which  happens 
to  be  oppressed.  No  man  had  ever  before  received  such  a  welcome  in  London 
as  Kossuth  did  ;  but  Kossuth  stayed  too  long,  became  domesticized  and  famil- 
iarized, and  society  in  London  likes  its  lions  to  be  always  new  and  fresh. 
Moreover,  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  awarm  patron  of  exiles  when  the  patronage 
went  no  further  than  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  or  an  evening  party,  set  his  face 
against  Kossuth  from  the  first ;  and  polite  society  soon  took  the  hint. 

The  man  who  most  completely  conquered  all  society,  even  the  very  highest, 
In  London,  during  my  recollection,  was  the  man  who  probably  cared  least  about 
it,  and  who  certainly  never  sought  to  win  the  favor  of  fashion — I  mean,  of  course, 
Garibaldi.  To  this  day  I  am  perfectly  unable  to  understand  the  demeanor  of 
Oie  British  peerage  toward  Garibaldi,  when  he  visited  London  for  a  few  days 
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some  yenrs  ago.  The  thing  was  utterly  unprecedented  and  inexph'cable.  The 
Peerage  literally  rushed  at  him.  He  was  beset  by  dukes,  mobbed  by  count- 
esses. He  could  not  by  any  human  possibility  have  so  divided  his  day  as  to  find 
time  for  breaktastins:  and  dininsf  with  oae-fifth  of  the  noble  hosts  who  fouijht 
and  scrambled  for  him.  It  was  a  perpetual  torture  to  his  secretaries  and  pri- 
vate friends  to  decide  between  the  rival  claims  of  a  Prime  Minister  and  a  Prince 
df  the  blood  ;  an  Archbishop  and  a  Duchess  ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  Tories  positively  outdid  the  Whigs  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  society  of  the  simple  seaman,  the  gallant  guerilla.  The  oddest  thing 
about  the  business  was,  that  three  out  of  every  four  of  these  noble  personages 
had  always  previously  spoken  of  Garibaldi — when  they  did  speak  of  him  at  all — 
with  contempt  and  dislike,  as  a  buccaneer  and  a  fililjuster. 

What  did  it  mean  .?  Was  it  a  little  comedy  .?  Was  it  their  fun  .''  Was  it  a  politi- 
cal coup  dc  iJiedtre^  to  dodge  the  Radicals  and  the  workingmen  out  of  their  favorite 
hero  .''  Certainly  some  of  Garibaldi's  friends  suspected  something  of  the  kind, 
and  were  utterly  bewildered  and  confounded  by  the  unexpected  rush  of  aristo- 
cratic admirers,  who  beset  the  hero  from  the  moment  he  touched  the  shore  of 
England. 

It  was  a  strange  sight,  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  to  see  the  manner  in  which 
Garibaldi  sat  among  th.e  dukes  and  marcliionesses — simple,  sweet,  arrayed  in 
the  calm,  serene  dignity  of  a  manly,  noble  heart.  There  was  something  of 
Oriental  stateliness  in  the  unruffled,  imperturbable,  bland  composure,  with  which 
he  bore  himself  amid  the  throng  of  demonstrative  and  titled  adulators.  I  do  not 
think  he  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  half  of  it,  any  more  than  I  did,  but  he 
showed  no  more  sign  of  distrust  or  impatience  than  he  did  of  gratified  vanity. 

The  thing  ended  in  a  cjuarrel  between  the  Aristocracy  and  the  Democracy, 
between  Belgravia  and  Clerkenwell,  for  the  custody  of  the  hero,  and  Garibaldi 
escaped  somehow  back  to  his  island  during  the  squabble.  But  I  think  Lady 
Palmerston  let  the  mask  fall  for  a  moment,  when,  growing  angry  at  the  assurance 
of  Garibaldi's  humbler  friends,  and  perhaps  a  little  tired  of  the  whole  business,  she 
told  som.e  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance,  that  quite  too  much  work  had  been  made 
about  a  person  who,  after  all,  was  only  a  respectable  brigand.  This  was  said 
(and  it  ivas  said)  at  the  very  meridian  of  the  day  of  noble  homage  to  the  Emanci- 
pator of  Sicily. 

Garibaldi  has  never  since  returned  to  England.  Should  he  ever  do  so,  he 
will  find  himself  unembarrassed  by  the  attentions  of  the  Windsor  uniform  and 
Order  of  the  Garter.  The  play,  however  it  was  got  up,  or  whatever  its  object, 
v/as  played  out  long  ago.  But  the  West  End  is,  as  a  rule,  very  fond  of  distin- 
guished exiles,  when  they  come  and  go  quickly  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston's  draw- 
ing-room was  seldom  without  a  representative  of  the  class.  No  man  ever  did 
less  for  any  great  cause  than  Lord  Palmerston  did  ;  but  he  liked  brilliant  exiles, 
and,  perhaps,  more  particularly  the  soldierly  than  the  scholarly  class.  Such 
a  man  as  the  martial,  dashing,  adventurous  General  Tiirr,  for  example,  was  the 
kind  of  refugee  that  Lord  and  Lady  Palmerston  especially  favored. 

Many  English  peers  have,  indeed,  quite  a  spccialite  in  the  way  of  patronizing 
exiles  ;  but,  of  course,  in  all  such  cases  the  exile  must  have  a  name  which  brings 
some  gratifying  distinction  to  his  host.  He  must  be  somebody  worth  pointing 
out  to  the  other  guests.  I  know  that  many  Continental  refugees  have  chafed  at 
all  this,  and  some  have  steadily  held  aloof  from  it,  and  declined  to  be  shown  off 
for  the  admiration  of  a  novelty-hunting  crowd.  Many,  too,  have  been  deceived 
by  it ;  have  mistaken  such  idle  attention  for  profound  and  practical  sympathy,  and 
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have  thought  that  two  or  three  peers  and  half  a  dozen  aristocratic  petticoats 
could  direct  the  foreign  policy  of  England.  Tiiey  have  swelled  with  hope  and 
confidence  ;  have  built  their  plans  and  based  their  organizations  on  the  faith  that 
Park  Lane  meant  the  British  government,  and  that  the  politeness  of  a  Cabinet " 
Minister  was  as  good  as  the  assistance  of  a  British  fleet ;  and  have  found  out  what 
idiots  they  were  in  such  a  belief,  and  have  gone  nigh  to  breaking  their  iicarts 
accordingly.  Indeed,  the  readiness  of  all  classes  in  England  to  rush  at  any  dis- 
tinguished exile,  and  become  effusive  about  himself  and  his  cause  is  very  often — 
or,  at  least,  used  to  be — a  cruel  kindness,  sure  to  be  misunderstood  and  to  be- 
tray— a  love  that  killed. 

Nothing  could,  in  its  way,  have  been  more  unfortunate  and  calamitous  than 
the  outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  England  about  the  Polish  insurrection 
four  years  ago.  Some  of  the  Polish  leaders  living  in  London  were  com- 
pletely deceived  by  it,  and  finally  believed  that  England  was  about  to  take  up 
arms  in  their  cause.  An  agitation  was  got  up,  outside  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  an  earnest,  well-meaning  gentleman,  who  really  believed  what  he  said  ;  and 
inside  tlie  House  by  a  bustling,  quickwitted,  political  adventurer,  who  certainly 
ought  not  to  have  believed  what  he  said.  This  latter  gentleman  actually  went  out 
to  Cracow,  in  Austrian  Poland,  and  was  received  there  with  wild  demonstrations 
of  welcome  as  a  representative  of  the  national  will  of  England  and  the  precursor 
of  English  intervention.  The  Polish  insurrection  went  on  ;  and  England  wrote 
a  diplomatic  note,  which  Russia  resented  as  a  piece  of  impertinence  ;  and  there 
England's  sympathy  ended.  "  I  think,"  said  a  great  English  Liberal  to  me, 
"that  every  Englishman  who  helped  to  encourage  these  poor  Poles  and  give 
them  hope  of  English  help,  has  Polish  blood  on  his  hands."     I  think  so,  too. 

I  have  always  thought  that  Felice  Orsini  was  in  some  sort  a  victim  to  the 
kind  of  delusion  which  English  popularity  so  easily  fosters.  I  met  Orsini  when 
he  came  to  England,  not  very  long  before  the  unfortunate  and  criminal  attempt 
of  the  Rue  Lepelletier ;  and  I  was  much  taken,  as  most  people  who  met  him 
were,  by  the  simplicity,  sweetness,  and  soldierly  frankness  of  his  demeanor.  He 
delivered  some  lectures  in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  large 
towns,  on  Ins  own  personal  adventures — principally  his  escape  from  prison — and 
though  lie  had  but  a  moderate  success  as  a  lecturer,  he  was  surrounded  every- 
where by  well-meaning  and  sympathizing  groups,  the  extent  of  whose  influence 
and  the  practical  value  of  whose  sympathy  he  probably  did  not  at  first  quite 
understand.  He  certainly  had,  at  one  time,  some  vague  hopes  of  obtaining  for 
the  cause  of  Italian  independence  a  substantial  assistance  from  England.  A 
short  experience  cured  him  of  that  dream  ;  and  I  fancy  it  was  then  that  he 
formed  the  resolution  which  he  afterward  attempted  so  desperately  to  carry  out. 
I  think,  from  something  I  heard  him  say  once,  that  Mazzini  had  endeavored  to 
enlighten  him  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  England,  and  the  real  value  of  the 
sort  of  sympathy  v.'hicli  London  so  readily  offers  to  any  interesting  exile.  But  I 
do  not  believe  Mazzini's  advice  had  much  influence  over  Orsini,  Indeed,  the  lat- 
ter, at  the  time  I  saw  him,  had  but  little  respect  for  Mazzini.  He  spoke  with 
something  like  contempt  of  the  great  conspirator.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
Orsini  if  he  had,  in  one  thing  at  least,  followed  the  counsels  of  Mazzini.  People 
used  to  say,  some  years  ago,  that  odious  and  desperate  as  Orsini's  attempt  was,  ' 
it  at  least  had  the  merit  of  frightening  Louis  Napoleon  into  active  efforts  on  be- 
half of  Italy.  There  was  so  much  about  Orsini  that  was  worthy  and  noble  that 
one  Would  be  glad  to  regard  him  as  even  in  his  crime  the  instrument  of  good  to 
the  country  he  loved  so  well.     But  documentary  and  other  evidence  has  made  it 
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clear  since  Orsini's  death  that  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  Solferino  and 
Villafranca  were  begun  before  Orsini  had  ever  planned  his  murderous  enterprise. 
The  fact  is,  that,  during  the  Crimean  war,  Cavour  first  tried  England  on  the 
.  subject,  through  easy-going  and  heedless  Lord  Clarendon— who  hardly  took  the 
trouble  to  listen  to  the  audacious  projects  of  his  friend — and  then  turned  to 
France,  where  quicker  and  shrewder  ears  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say. 

I  have  spoken  of  Orsini's  contempt  for  Mazzini.  Sucli  a  feeling  toward  such 
a  man  seems  quite  inexplicable.  Many  men  detest  Mazzini ;  many  men  distrust 
him  ;  many  look  up  to  him  as  a  prophet,  and  adore  him  as  a  chief;  but  I  am  not 
able  to  understand  how  any  one  can  think  of  him  with  mere  contempt.  For  my- 
self, I  find  it  impossible  to  contemplate  without  sadness  and  without  reverence 
that  noble,  futile  career  ;  that  majestic,  melancholy  dream.  But  it  must  be  owned 
that  an  atmosphere  of  illusion  sheds  itself  around  Mazzini  wherever  he  goes.  I 
believe  the  man  himself  to  be  the  very  soul  of  truth  and  honor ;  and  yet  I  pro- 
test I  would  not  take,  on  any  political  question,  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
any  devotee  of  Mazzini  to  any  fact  whatsoever.  Mazzini's  own  faith  is  so  sub- 
limely transcendental,  so  utterly  independent  of  realities  and  of  experience, 
that  I  sincerely  believe  the  visions  of  the  opium-eater  are  hardly  less  to  be  relied 
on  than  the  oracles  and  opinions  of  the  great  Italian.  And  yet  the  force  of  his 
character,  the  commanding  nature  of  his  genius,  are  such  that  his  followers  be- 
come more  Mazzinian  than  Mazzini  himself.  Tliere  is  something  a  good  deal 
provoking  about  the  manner  of  the  minor  followers  of  Mazzini.  I  mean  in 
England.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  men  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  now  a  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  or  my  friend,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.  P.  Thciie  are  men  oi  ability 
and  men  of  the  world,  whose  enthusiasm  and  faith,  even  at  their  liighest,  are 
under  the  control  of  practical  experience  and  the  discipline  of  public  life.  But  I 
speak  of  the  minor  and  less  responsible  admirers,  the  men  and  women  who  ac- 
cept oracle  as  fact,  aspiration  as  experience,  the  dream  as  the  reality.  The  calm, 
self-satisfied  way  in  which  they  deal  with  contemporary  history,  with  geography, 
with  statistics,  with  possibilities  and  impossibilities,  in  the  hope  of  making  you 
believe  what  they  firmly  believe — that  Italy  could,  if  only  she  had  proclaimed 
herself  Republican,  have  driven  the  Austrians  into  the  sea  in  1859,  and  the 
French  across  the  Alps  in  i860,  while  at  the  same  time  quietly  kicking  Pope, 
Bourbon,  and  Savoy  out  of  throned  existence.  The  confident  and  imperturba- 
ble assurance  with  which  they  can  do  all  this — and  I  have  never  met  with  any 
genuine  devotee  of  Mazzini  who  could  not — is  something  to  make  one  bewildered 
rather  than  merely  impatient.  For  it  is  true  in  politics  as  in  literature  or  in 
fashion,  the  admiring  imitator  reproduces  only  the  defects,  the  weaknesses,  the 
mannerisms  and  mistakes  of  the  original.  Mazzini  himself  is,  I  need  hardly 
say,  a  singularly  modest  and  retiring  man.  While  he  lived  in  London,  he  shrank 
from  all  public  notice,  ajid  was  seen  only  by  his  friends  and  followers.  He 
sought  out  nobody.  "Sir,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  addressing  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  one  night,  when  a  fierce  and  factious  attack  was  made  on 
Mr.  Stansfeld  as  a  follower  of  the  great  exile,  "  I  never  saw  Signor  Mazzini.' 
Yet  Gladstone  was  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  influential  of  all  the  English 
sympathizers  with  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty.  One  would  have  thauglit  it  im- 
possible for  such  a  man  as  Mazzini  to  live  for  years  in  the  same  city  with  Glad- 
stone without  the  two  ever  chancing  to  meet.  But  for  the  modest  seclusion  and 
shrinking  way  of  Mazzini,  such  a  thing  would,  indeed,  have  been  imposHiI)le. 

Louis  Blanc  is,  perhaps,  the  only  Revolutionary  exile  who,  in  my  time,  has 
been  everywhere  and  permanently  popular  in  London  society.     The  fate  of  a 
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political  exile  in  a  place  like  London  usually  is  to  be  a  lion  among  one  clique 
and  a  bele  noir  in  another.  But  Louis  Bhinc  lias  been  accepted  and  welcomed 
everywhere,  although  he  has  never  compromised  or  concealed  one  iota  of  his 
political  opinions.  I  think  one  explanation,  and,  perhaps,  the  explanation  of  this 
somewhat  remarkable  plienomenon,  is  to  be  found  in  tiie  fact  tliat  Louis  Blanc 
never  for  an  hour  played  the  part  of  a  conspirator.  He  seems  to  have  honora- 
bly construed  his  place  in  English  society  to  be  that  of  one  to  whom  a  shelter 
had  been  given,  and  who  was  bound  not  to  make  any  use  of  that  shelter  which 
could  embarrass  his  host.  In  London  he  ceased  to  be  an  active  politician.  He 
refused  to  exhibit  himself  ^«  victinte.  He  appealed  to  no  public  pity.  He  made 
no  parade  of  defeat  and  exile.  He  went  to  work  steadily  as  a  literary  man,  and 
he  had  the  courage  to  be  poor.  When  he  appeared  in  public  it  was  simply  as  a 
literary  lecturer.  He  was  not  very  successful  in  that  capacity.  At  least,  he  was 
not  what  tiie  secretary  of  a  lyceum  would  call  a  success.  He  gave  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  certain  phases  of  society  in  Paris  before  the  great  Revolution,  and  they 
were  attended  by  all  the  best  literary  men  in  London,  who  were,  I  think,  unani- 
mous in  their  admiration  of  the  power,  the  eloquence,  the  brilliancy  which  these 
pictures  of  a  ghastly  past  displayed.  But  the  general  public  cared  nothing  about 
the  salons  where  wit,  and  levity,  and  wickedness  prepared  the  way  for  revolu- 
tion ;  and  I  heard  Louis  Blanc  pour  out  an  apologia  (I  don't  mean  an  apology) 
for  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  in  language  of  noble  eloquence,  and  with  dramatic 
eflect  wortliy  of  a  great  orator,  in  a  small  lecture-room,  of  which  three-fourths 
of  the  space  was  empty.  Since  that  time  he  has  delivered  lectures  occasionally 
at  the  request  of  mechanics'  institutions  and  such  societies  ;  but  he  has  not  es- 
sayed a  course  of  lectures  on  his  own  account.  Everyone  knows  him  ;  every- 
one likes  him  ;  everyone  admires  his  manly,  modest  character  and  his  uncom- 
promising Republicanism.  Lately  he  has  lived  more  in  Brighton  than  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  wherever  in  England  he  happens  to  be,  he  lives  always  as  a  simple 
citizen  ;  has  never  been  raved  about  like  Kossuth,  or  denounced  like  Mazzini ; 
and  has  occupied  himself  wholly  with  his  historical  labors  and  his  letters  to  a 
Paris  newspaper. 

Anotiier  exile  of  distinction  who  lived  for  years  in  London  apart  from  poli- 
tics and  heedless  of  popular  favor  was  Ferdinand  Freiligrath,  the  German  poet. 
Freiligrath  had  to  leave  Prussia  because  of  his  political  poems  and  writings. 
He  had  undergone  one  prosecution  and  escaped  conviction,  but  Prussia  was 
not  then  (twenty  years  ago)  a  country  in  which  to  run  such  risks  too  often.  So 
Freiligrath  went  to  Amsterdam  and  thence  to  London.  He  lived  in  London  for 
many  years,  and  acted  as  manager  of  a  Swiss  banking-house.  His  life  was  one 
of  entire  seclusion  froni  political  schemes  or  agitations.  He  did  not  even,  like 
his  countryman  and  friend,  Gottfried  Kinkel,  take  any  part  in  public  movements 
among  the  Germans  in  London — and  he  certainly  never  went  about  society  and 
the  newspapers  blowing  his  own  trumpet,  and  keeping  his  name  always  promi- 
nent, like  the  egotistical  and  inflated  Karl  Blind.  Indeed,  so  complete  was 
Freiligrath's  retirement  that  many  Englishmen  living  in  London,  who  delighted 
in  some  of  his  poems — his  exquisite,  fanciful,  melodious  "  Sand  Songs,"  his 
glowing  Desert  poems,  his  dreamy,  delightful  songs  of  the  sea,  and  his  burning 
political  ballads — were  quite  amazed  to  find  that  the  poet  himself-  had  been  a 
resident  of  their  own  city  for  nearly  half  a  lifetime.  Freiligrath  has  now  at  last 
returned  to  his  own  country.  His  countrymen  invited  him  home,  and  raised  a 
national  tribute  to  enable  him  to  give  up  his  London  engagement  and  with- 
draw altogether  from  a  life  of  mere  business.     In  a  letter  I  lately  received  from 
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Freiligrath's  daugliter  (a  younoj  lady  of  great  talent  and  accomplishments,  re- 
cently married  in  London),  I  find  it  mentioned  that  Freiligrath  expected  suon  to 
receive  a  visit  from  Longfellow  in  Germany — the  first  meeting  of  these  two  old 
friends  for  a  period  of  some  five-and-twenty  years. 

Alexander  Herzen,  the  famous  Russian  exile,  the  wittiest  of  men,  endowed 
with  the  sharpest  tongue  and  the  best  nature,  has  left  us.  P^or  many  years  he 
lived  in  London  and  published  his  celebrated  Kolokol — "  The  Bell,"  which  rang 
so  ominously  and  jarringly  in  the  ears  of  Russian  autocracy.  He  has  now  set  up 
his  staff  in  Geneva,  a  little  London  in  its  attractiveness  to  exiles  ;  and  his  ar- 
rowy, flashing  wit  <(leams  no  longer  across  the  foreign  world  of  the  English  me- 
tropolis. I  do  not  know  how  long  Herzen  had  lived  in  London,  but  I  fancy  the 
tlifficulties  of  the  English  language  must  have  proved  insurmountable  to  him — a 
strange  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  a  Russian.  Certainly  he  never,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  either  spoke  or  wrote  English. 

The  latest  exile  of  great  mark  whom  we  had  among  us  in  London  was  Gen- 
eral Prim.  When  his  attempt  at  revolution  in  Spain  failed  some  two  years  ago, 
Prim  went  into  Belgium.  There  some  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
by  the  Ministry,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  certain  pressure  brought  to  bear 
by  France,  and  Prim  left  Brussels  and  came  to  live  in  London.  He  lived  very 
quietl}-,  made  no  show  of  himself  in  any  way,  and  was  no  doubt  hard  at  work 
all  the  time  making  prep.iration  for  what  has  since  come  to  pass.  To  all  ap- 
pearance he  had  an  easy  and  careless  sort  of  life,  living  out  among  his  private 
friends,  going  to  the  races  and  going  to  the  opera.  But  he  was  incessantly  plan- 
ning and  preparing  ;  and  he  told  many  Englishmen  candidly  v.'Iiat  he  was  pre- 
paring for.  There  were  many  men  in  London  who  were  looking  out  for  the 
Spanish  Revolution  months  before  it  came,  on  the  faith  of  Prim's  earnest  as- 
surances that  it  was  coming.  So  much  has  of  late  been  written  about  Prim 
tliat  his  personal  appearance  and  manner  must  be  familiar  to  most  readers  of 
newspapers  and  magazines.  I  need  only  say  that  there  is  in  private  much  less 
of  the  iiiilitaire  about  him  than  one  who  had  not  actually  met  him  would  be  in- 
clined to  imagine.  He  is  small,  neat,  and  even  elegant  in  dress,  very  quiet  and 
perhaps  somewhat  languid  in  manner,  looking  wonderfully  young  for  his  years, 
and  without  the  slightest  tinge  of  the  Leicester  square  foreigner  about  him.  He  is 
rather  tlie  foreigner  of  Regent  street  and  the  stalls  of  the  opera  house — any 
one  who  knows  London  will  at  once  understand  the  diflerence.  Prim  impressed 
me  with  a  much  greater  respect  for  his  intellect,  even  from  a  literary  man's 
point  of  viev/,  than  I  had  had  before  meeting  and  conversing  with  him.  I  think 
those  who  regard  him  as  a  mere  sabreur,  the  ordinary  Spanish  leader  of  a  suc- 
cessful military  revolution,  are  mistaken.  His  animated  and  epigrammatic  con- 
versation seemed  to  me  to  be  inspired  and  guided  by  an  intellectual  depth  and  a 
power  of  observation  and  reflection  sucli  as  I  at  least  was  not  prepared  to  find 
in  the  dashing  soldier  of  the  Moorish  campaign. 

There  is  one  class  of  the  obscure  exiles,  different  from  both  the  favored  and 
the  poorest,  whose  existence  has  often  puzzled  me.  A  political  question  of  mo- 
ment begins  to  disturb  the  European  continent.  Immediately  there  turns  up  in 
London,  and  presents  himself  at  your  door  (sujjposing  you  are  a  journalist  vi'itii 
acknowledged  sympathies  for  this  or  that  side  of  the  question)  a  mysterious 
and  generally  shabby-looking  personage,  who  professes  to  know  all  about  it,  and 
volunteers  to  supply  you  with  the  most  authentic  information  and  the  most 
trustworthy  "appreciation"  of  any  events  tlnit  may  transpire.  He  wants  no 
money  ;  his  information  is  given  for  the  sake  of  "the  cause."     You  ask  for  ere- 
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dentials,  and  he  produces  recommendations  which  quite  satisfy  you  tliat  his  ob- 
jects are  genuine,  although,  oddly  enough,  the  persons  who  recommend  him  do 
not  seem  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  witii  tlie  cause  he  represents.     He 
comes,  for  example,  to  talk  about  the  afTairs  of  Roumania,  and  lie  brings  letters 
and  vouchers  from  literary  friends   in   Paris.     He  professes  to  be  au  emissary 
from  the  Creians,  and  his  recommendations  are  from  a  Manchester  cotton-firm. 
Anyhow,  you   are  satisfied  ;  you  ask  no  explanations  ;  you  assume  that  your 
Paris  or  Manchester  friends  have  enlarged  the  sphere  of  their  sympathies  since 
you  saw  them  last,  and  you  repose  confidence  in  your  new  acquaintance.     You 
are  riglit.     He  brings  you  information,  the  most  rapid,  the  moi^t  surprising,  the 
most  accurate.     Such  a  man  I  knew  during  the  Schleswig-Holstein  agitation, 
which   ended   in  the   Danish  war  of  four  years  since.     He  was  a  Prussian — a 
waif  of  the  Berlin  rising  of  1848.     Was  he  in  the  confidence  of  Von  Beust,  and 
Bismarck,  and  Palmerston,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  ?     I  venture  to  doubt  it ;  yet 
if  he  had  been,  he  could  hardly  have  been  more  quick  and  accurate  in  all  the  in- 
formation he  brought  me.     Evening  after  evening,  he  brought  a  regular  minute 
of  the  iiroceedings  of  the  day  at  the  Conference  of  London,  which  was  silting 
with  closed    doors,  and   pledged    to   profoundest   secrecy.     Perhaps    this  was 
only  guessv.'ork  !     Here  is  one  illustration.     The  Conference  was  held  because 
some  of  the  European  Great  Powers,  England  and  France  especially,  desired  to 
save  Denmark  from  a  struggle  against  the  immeasurably  superior  force  of  Prus- 
sia and  Austria.     A  certain  proposal  was  to  be  made  to  the  Conference  by  Eng- 
land and  France  on  the  part  of  Denmark.     So  much  we  all  knew.     One  evening 
my  friend  came  to  me,  and  bade  me  announce  to  the  world  that  the  proposal  had 
been  made  that  day,  and  indignantly  rejected — by  Denmark  !     The  story  seemed 
preposterous,  but  I  relied  on  my  friend.     Next  day  I  was  laughed  at  ;  my  news 
W.T.S  denounced  and  repudiated.     The  day  after  it  was  proved  10  be  true — and 
Denmark  went  to  war. 

The  last  time  I  saw  my  friend  was  in  the  spring  of  1S66.  He  came  to  tell 
me  that  Prussia  had  resolved — at  least  that  Bismarck  had  resolved — on  war 
with  Austria.  "Stick  to  that  statement,"  he  said,  "whatever  anybody  may  say 
to  the  contrary^unless  Bismarck  resigns."  I  took  his  advice.  At  this  lime  I 
am  convinced  that  the  English  government  had  not  the  least  idea  that  a  war  was 
really  coming.     The  war  came  ;  but  I  never  saw  my  friend  any  more. 

Another  of  my  mysterious  acquaintances  was  an  old,  white-haired,  grave,  pla- 
cid man  who  turned  up  in  London  during  the  early  part  of  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  Mexico.  He  was  a  passionate  Republican  and  anti-Bonapartist.  He 
was  a  friend  and  apparently  a  confidant  of  Juarez,  and  was  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  interests  of  the  Republicans  in  Mexico,  although  himself  a  Frenchman. 
1  doubt  whether  I  have  ever  met  with  a  finer  specimen  of  the  courtly  old  gentle- 
man, the  class  now  beginning  to  disappear  even  in  France,  than  this  mysterious 
friend  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  He  might  have  been  fresh  from  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  such  was  the  grave,  dignified,  and  somewhat  melancholy  grace  of  his 
courtly  bearing.  Yet  he  had  evidently  lived  long  in  Mexico,  anil  he  was  an 
ardent  Republican  of  the  red  tinge  ;  there  was  something  of  the  old  luilitaire 
about  him,  too,  which  lent  a  certain  strength  to  his  bland  and  placid  demeanor. 
I  never  quite  knew  what  he  was  doing  in  London.  He  was  not  what  is  called 
an  "unofficial  representative"  of  Juarez  (at  tliis  lime  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Mexico  were  of  course  broken  off)  for  he  never  seemed  to 
go  near  any  of  our  ministers  or  diplomatists,  and  his  only  object  appeared  to  be 
to  supply  accurate  information  to  one  or  two  Liberal  journals  which  he  believed 
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to  be  honestly  inclined  toward  the  right  side  of  every  question.  His  information 
was  always  accurate,  his  estimate  of  a  critical  situation  was  always  justified  by 
further  knowledge  and  the  progress  of  events,  his  predictions  always  came  true. 
He  looked  like  a  poor  man,  indeed,  like  a  needy  man  ;  yet  he  never  seemed  to 
want  for  money,  and  he  neither  sought  nor  would  have  any  compensation  for  the 
constant  and  valuable  information  he  afforded.  His  knowledge  of  European 
and  American  politics  was  profound  ;  and  thougli  he  spoke  not  one  word  of  Eng- 
lish he  seemed  to  understand  all  the  daily  details  of  our  English  political  life. 
He  was  a  constant  visitor  to  me  (always  at  night  and  late)  during  tlie  progress 
of  the  Mexican  struggle.  When  the  Mexican  Empire  was  nearly  played  out  he 
Game  and  told  me  the  end  was  very,  very  near,  and  that  in  the  event  of  Maxi- 
milian's being  captured  it  would  be  impossible  for  Juarez  to  spare  his  life.  He 
did  not  tell  me  that  he  was  at  once  returning  to  Mexico,  but  I  presume  that  he 
did  immediately  return,  for  that  was  the  last  I  saw  or  heard  of  him. 

During  the  quarrels  between  the  Prussian  Representative  Chamber  and 
Count  von  Bismarck  (before  the  triumph  of  Sadowa  had  condoned  for  the  of- 
fences of  tlie  great  despotic  Minister),  I  had  a  visit,  one  night,  from  a  mysterious, 
seedy,  snuffy  old  German.  He  came,  he  said,  to  develop  a  grand  plan  for  the 
extinction  of  the  Junker  or  Feudal  party.  <>Why  he  came  to  develop  it  to  me  I 
do  not  know,  as  it  will  presently  be  seen  that  I  could  hardly  render  it  any  prac- 
tical assistance.  It  was,  like  all  grand  schemes,  remarkably  simple  in  its  na- 
ture. Indeed,  it  was  literally  and  strictly  Captain  Bobadil's  immortal  plan  ; 
although  my  German  visitor  indignantly  repudiated  the  supposition  tliat  he  had 
borrowed  it,  and  declared,  I  believe,  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  Captain  Bobadil  before.  The  plan  was  simply  that  a  society  should  be 
formed  of  young  and  devoted  Germans  who  should  occupy  themselves  in  chal- 
lenging and  killing  off,  one  by  one,  the  wliole  Junker  party.  My  friend  made  his 
calculations  very  calmly,  and  he  did  not  foolishly  or  arrogantly  assume  tiiat  the 
swordsmanship  of  his  party  must  needs  be  always  superior  to  that  of  tlieir  adver- 
saries. No  ;  he  counted  that  there  would  be  a  certain  number  of  victims  among 
his  Liberal  heroes,  and  made,  indeed,  a  large  allowance,  left  a  broad  margin  for 
such  losses.  But  this,  in  no  wise  affected  the  success  of  his  pbn.  The  Liber- 
als, were  many,  the  Junkers  few.  It  would  simply  be  a  matter  of  time  and  calcu- 
lation. Numbers  must  tell  in  the  end.  A  day  must  come  when  the  last  Junker 
would  fall  to  earth — and  then  Astrea  would  return.  Now  the  man  who  talked 
in  tliis  way  was  no  lunatic.  He  had  r.othing  about  him,  except  his  plan,  which 
denoted  mental  aberration.  His  scheme  apart,  he  was  as  steady  and  prosy  an 
old  German  as  you  could  meet  under  the  lindens  of  Berlin  or  on  the  Luther- 
platz  of  Konigsberg.  He  was,  moreover,  as  earnest,  argumentative,  and  pro- 
foundly wearisome  over  his  project  as  if  he  were  expounding  to  an  admiring 
class  of  students  the  relations  of  the  Ego  and  Non-Ego.  1  need  hardly  add 
that  one  single  beam,  even  the  faintest,  of  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  never  shone 
in  upon  him  during  his  long  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  patriotic  virtue,  the 
completeness  and  the  mathematical  certainty  of  iiis  ingenious  project. 

Let  me  close  my  random  reminiscences  with  one  recollection  of  a  sadder 
nature.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  there  came  to  London  from  Naples  an 
Italian  of  high  education  and  character — a  lawyer  by  profession  ;  a  passionate 
devotee  of  Italian  unity,  and  fdled  naturally  with  a  hatred  of  the  expelled  Bour- 
bons. This  gentleman  had  discovered  in  one  of  the  Neapolitan  prisons  a  num- 
ber of  instruments  of  torture — rusty,  hideous  old  iron  chairs,  and  racks,  and 
screws,  and  "cages  of  silence,"  and  such  other  contrivances.     He  became  the 
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possessor  of  these,  and  lie  obtained  from  (lie  new  government  a  certificate  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  treasure-trove — tliat  is  to  say,  a  certificate  that  the  tiling* 
were  actually  found  in  the  place  where  the  owner  professed  to  have  found  them. 
The  Italian  authorities,  of  course,  could  say  nothing  as  to  whether  they  had  or 
had  not  been  used  as  instruments  of  torture  in  any  modern   reign.     They  may 
have  lain  rusting  there  since  hideous  old  days  when  the   Inquisition  was  a  fash- 
ionable institution  ;  they  may  have  been  used — public  opinion  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  things  as  horrible  had  been  done — in  the  blessed  reign  of  good  King  Bom- 
ba.     The  Neapolitan  lawyer  firmly  believed  that  they  had  been  so  used  ;  and  he 
became  inspired  with  the  idea  that  to  take  these  instruments,  first  to  London 
and  then  to  the  United  States,  and  exhibit  them,  and  lecture  on  them,  would 
arouse  such  a  tempest   of  righteous  indignation  among  all  peoples,  free  or  en- 
slaved, as  must  sweep  kingcraft  and  priestcraft  off  the  earth.     This  itlca  became 
a  faith  with  him.     He  brought  his  treasure  of  rusty  iron  to  London,  and  pro- 
posed to  take  a  great  hall  and  begin  the  work  of  his  mission.     I  endeavored  to 
dissuade  him  (he  had  brought  some  introductions  to  me).     I   told  liini  frankly 
that,  just  at  that  time,  public  opinion  in  London  was  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
Bourbons.     The  fervor  of  interest  about  tlie  Neapolitan   Revolution  had  gone 
by;  people  were  tired  of  Italy,  and  wanted  something  new;  the  Polish  insurrec- 
tion was  going  on  ;  the  great  American  Civil  War  was  occupying  public  atten- 
tion ;  London  audiences  cared  no  more  about  the  crimes  of  the  Bourbons  than 
about  the  crimes  of  the  Borgias.     He  was  not  to  be  dissuaded.     He  really  be- 
lieved at  first  that  he  could  induce  some  great  English  orator,  Gladstone  or 
Bright,  to  deliver  lectures  on  those  instruments  and   the  guilt  of  the  system 
which  employed  them.     Then  he  became  more  moderate,  and  applied  to  this  and 
that  professional  lecturer — in  vain.     No  one  would  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
project  so  obviously  doomed  to  foilure — he  himself  spoke  no  English.     At  last 
he  induced  a  lady  who  was  somewhat  ambitious  of  a  public  career,  to  lecture  for 
him  ;  and  he  took  a  great  hall  tor  a  series  of  nights,  and  advertised  largely,  and 
went  to  great  expense.     I  believe  he  staked  all  he  had  in  money  or  credit  on  the 
success  of  the  enterprise;  and  the  making  of  money  was  not  his  object;  he 
would  have  cheerfully  given  all  he  had  to  create  a  flame  of  public  indignation 
against  despotism.     Need  I  say  what  a  failure  the  enterprise  was  ?     The  Lon- 
don pu!)lic  never  manitested  the  slightest  interest  in  the  exhibition.     The  lec- 
ture-hall was  empty.     I  believe  the  poor  Neapolitan  tried  again  and  again.     The 
public  would  not  come,  or  look,  or  listen.     He  spent  his  money  in  vain  ;  he  got 
into  debt  in  vain.     His  instruments  of  torture  must  have  inflicted  on  their  owner 
ao'onies  enou^rh  to  have  satisfied  Maniscalco  or  Carafa.     At  last  he  could  bear 
it  no  longer.     He  wrote  a  few  short  letters  to  some  friends  (I   have  still   that 
which  I  received — a  melancholy  memorial),  simply  thanking  them  for  what  efforts 
they  had  made  to  assist  him  in  his  object,  acknowledging  that  he  had  been  ovet 
sanguine,  and  intimating  that  he  had  now  given  up  the  enterprise.     Nothing 
more  was  said  or  hinted.     A  day  or  two  after,  he  locked  himself  up  in  his  room. 
Somebody  heard  an  explosion,  but  took  no  particular  notice.     The  lady  who  had 
endeavored  to  give  voice  to  my  poor  friend's  scheme  came,  later  in  the  day,  to 
see  him.     Tiie  door  was  broken  open — and  the  poor  Neapolitan  lay  dead,  a  pis- 
tol still  in  his  hand,  a  pistol  bullet  in  his  brain. 

Justin  McCarthy. 
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FOR  my  part,"  said  Miss  C 
garnets  as  suitable  a  gi 


id  Miss  Ci)liinson,  "  I  should  call  a  nice  brooch  set  in 
jift  as  could  be  made.  Susan  has  not  got  a 
garnet  brooch,  tliat  I  know  ;  and  garnets  can  be  worn  in  half  mourning — in  any 
mourning  short  of  crape— and  they  look  well  by  day  or  candle.  I  don't  see, 
brother,  that  you  could  do  better  than  decide  upon  the  garnet  brooch  at  once." 

Tom  Collinsonwas  sitting  at  iiis  breakfast :  the  late  substantial  breakfast  that 
cost  more  than  a  day's  provisions  used  to  cost  in  Miss  Collinson's  frugal  house- 
hold ;  a  sporting  newspaper  on  one  side  of  his  plateful  of  cold  pic  ;  on  the  other, 
carefully  outspread  on  cotton  wool,  a  dozen  or  so  old-fashioned  brooches,  rings, 
and  lockets.  His  desire,  yesterday  afternoon,  of  making  Susan  a  birthday  pres- 
ent had  not  been  a  momentary  impulse  merely  :  to  give  comes  just  as  readily  as 
to  take  to  people  of  Tom  Collinson's  temperament  :  and  as  there  did  not  happen 
to  be  any  jewellers'  shops  on  Hounslow  Heath,  the  most  obvious  and  natural 
course  in  the  world  was,  he  felt,  to  choose  whatever  trifle  Susan  might  be  likely 
to  fancy  out  of  Eliza's  trinket-box. 

"  It  will  come  exactly  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,"  he  had  remarked,  with 
Sultan-like  generosity,  as  he  ordered  his  sister  to  produce  her  small,  long- 
hoarded  stock  of  treasures.  "The  next  time  I  go  to  town  I  shall  bring  you 
back  something  handsome  in  my  pocket,  and  so  have  the  pleasure  of  making 
two  presents  instead  of  one  !  " 

And  poor  little  Miss  CoUinson,  who  had  never  found  heart  to  say  "nay"  to 
any  male  creature  in  her  life,  obeyed  on  the  instant.  The  dearest  possession 
she  had,  a  diamond  ring  given  her  once  by  Mr.  Fielding  after  an  illness  of  Su- 
san's, was  safe,  she  felt.  Impossible  that  Tom  even  could  propose  to  return 
the  fatlier's  gift  to  the  daughter.  And  her  pearl  locket,  the  locket  that  she  had 
kept  and  cried  over  since  she  was  seventeen.^nd  to  which  so  tender  a  story  was 
attached,  surely  Tom  would  never  wish  her  to  part  with  this  !  From  all  the  rest 
he  might  make  free  choice — the  jet  cross,  or  the  plain  gilt  locket,  or  the  brooch 
set  in  garnets  ;  Miss  Collinson  herself  inclined,  as  we  have  seen,  with  artful 
warmth,  to  the  many  merits  of  garnets. 

"They  would  suit  Susan's  complexion  nicely,"  she  began  anew,  "and  they 
are  the  very  best  of  stones.  I  got  the  brooch  when  Aunt  Hannah  died.  You 
know  all  Aunt  Hannah's  things  v/ere  good,  and — " 

"Aunt  Hannah  be ,"  interrupted  Collinson,  pushing  the  brooch  con- 
temptuously aside.  "  She  left  me  a  chandelier  and  a  pair  of  plated  side-disiie.':, 
a  nice  bequest,  wasn't  it,  to  a  man  without  a  roof  over  his  head,  like  me  ?  Out 
of  the  lot  there  are  just  two  things  worth  giving.  This,"  he  raised  his  left  hand, 
upon  the  little  finger  of  which  he  had  slipped  the  diamond  ring,  "and  tiie  locket. 
Now  rU  take  whichever  you  like,  Eliza  ;  "  and  nothing  could  be  more  affable 
than  tlie  manner  in  which  he  made  this  concession.  "  Whichever  you  like — the 
ring  or  the  locket." 

Miss  Collinson  blushed  up  to  her  eyes.     She  was  a  thin,  neat-featured  woman 
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of  eiii^lit-and-tliirty,  or  thereabouts,  neutral-tinted  in  her  complexion  and  dress, 
as  in  her  life  and  character,  with  a  faded,  transitory  smile  and  an  apologetic  little 
girlisli  voice  and  manner.  "  Tiie  ring,  as  you  know,  Tom,  was  Mr.  Fielding's 
gift  to  me.  He  put  it  on  my  finger  himself  Susan  was  sitting  up  for  the  first 
time  after  measles,  as  white  and  large-eyed  as  an  owl — she  took  every  sickness 
she  had  hard — and  he  put  it  on  my  finger." 

"Oh  well,  I  suppose  it  wouliln't  do  to  give  the  ring  back  into  the  family," 
interrupted  Tom  ;  "  its  a  very  nice  stone  ;   I'll  air  it  for  you  sometimes.  Eliza — • 
60  that  brings  us  to  tlie  locket.     For  a  girl  of  Susan's  age  perhaps  the  locket  is 
the  most  suitable.-    Have  you  a  bo,\  for  it  ?" 
"  A— a  box  ?  " 

"A — a  box:  "  Tom  Collinson  mimicked  his  sister's  tone  with  perfect  temper, 
looking  up  at  her  with  a  smile  upon  his  good-looking,  impudent  lace  ;  "and  mo- 
rocco, if  you  have  one,  to  look  as  if  it  came  from  tiie  jeweller's.  I  wisli,  too,  you'd 
patch  up  a  note — a  copy  I  mean,  the  note  itself  must  be  written  in  my  own  ex- 
quisite list.  Something  about  birthday  wishes  and  the  poorness  of  the  present, 
and — and  my  admiration  and  so  on — the  usual  thing." 

Miss  Collinson  stood  for  a  minute,  nervously  tv/itching  the  frilled  edge  of 
her  black  silk  apron  ;  at  last  she  gathered  up  all  the  little  courage  she  possessed 
and  spoke  : 

"  I've  had  that  locket  the  best  part  of  my  life,  Tom.  I  was  a  girl  when  it 
was  given  me,  and — I  know  it's  very  foolish,  but  I  like  it  like  a  living  tiling! 
I'd  rather  lend  you  the  money,  please,  to  buy  something  for  Susan  Fielding, 
than  give  up  my  locket." 

"  Money  to  buy  something  !  A.t  one  of  the  numerous  jewellers'  sliops  be- 
tween this  and  Addison  Lodge,  I  suppose  ?  Now,  don't  you  be  a  fool,  Eliza  ;  " 
he  protTered  this  advice  with  admirable  directness  and  decision.  "About  the 
time  I  was  born,  and  when  you  v.'cre  a  school-girl,  some  young  dor.key — a  par- 
son, wasn't  it  ?  in  a  fit  of  spooning  gave  you  this  locket.  He  married  some  one 
else,  of  course,  and  you  didn't  marry  at  all — you  didn't  marry  at  all,  Eliza  !  and 
nov/,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  you  pretend  to  go  in  for  sentiment  about  this 
trashy  present  of  a  fellow  who  Ibrgot  you  in  a  fortnight!  Go  and  look  for  a  box 
and  iielp  me  write  the  note  to  Susan.  Don't  I  tell  you  I'll  bring  you  something 
double  tlie  locket's  value  the  first  time  I  go  to  London  ? " 

Poor  Miss  Collinson  listened  to  this  epitomized  account  of  her  youthful 
romance  with  shame  tingling  to  her  very  fingers'  ends.  In  the  hazy  atmospliere 
of  unmarried,  soft-hearted  women's  lives,  the  vaguest  semblance  of  love-making 
is,  we  know,  apt  to  assume  specti'al  and  magnified  proportions.  Eliza  Collinson 
had  never  in  sober  fact  received  an  offer  of  marriage  from  any  one.  But  on  two 
occasions  of  her  life,  in  youth  and  middle  age,  she  had  had  kind  words  spoken, 
git'ts  otTcred  to  her  by  men  in  marriageable  positions  ;  and  her  heart  clung  to  the 
remembrance  of  both  with  a  tenacity  highly  ludicrous  to  Tom,  who,  as  you  may 
imagine,  relished  all  the  stock  jests  common  to  minds  of  his  class  on  the  subject 
of  old  maids. 

"  Say  you  can't  bring  yourself  to  part  with  the  Reverend  Jeremiah's  gift,  and  I 
have  done,"  he  cried,  as  Miss  Collinson  still  stood  blushing  and  silent.  "  It  isn't 
often  I  ask  a  favor  of  you  ;  but,  if  you  are  so  desperately  enamored  of  your  locket, 
say  so  !-  and  I  can  go  up  to  town  this  afternoon  and  get  what  I  v,-ant.  I  really 
thought  your  last  love — the  gentleman  for  wiiom  you  still  wear  weeds — jiad  cut 
out  the  Reverend  Jeremiah  in  your  affections,  or  I  wouldn't  have  asked  you  !  " 
He  helped  himself  to  another  liberal  wedge  of  pie,  pushed  all  the  trinkets 
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aside,  and  look  up  his  newspaper  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  looks  upon  a  dis- 
cussion as  ended. 

"  You — you  must  let  me  take  out  the  hair  ? "  said  Miss  Collinson,  after  a  min- 
ute more  of  burning  shame  and  indecision.  "Don't  be  cross,  Tom,  I  was  ill- 
natured  for  a  minute,  I  know,  but  I've  got  over  it,  and  you  shall  liavc  the  locket. 
I've  a  nice  little  morocco  box  up-stairs,  and  I'll  try  to  write  the  kind  of  note  you 
mean  to  Susan." 

"  You  are  a  brick,  Eliza  ! "  cried  Tom,  all  his  facile  good  temper  restored. 
"  See  if  I  don't  give  you — not  a  trumpery  locket,  but  something  really  handsome, 
a  chain,  or  a  watch,  or — or  that  !  "  Tom  CoUinson's  promises  were  vague  as 
their  fullilment.  "  Now  get  a  pen  and  ink  at  once,  and  we'll  send  off  the  pres- 
ent— the  girl  can  run  with  it — and,  by  the  way,  why  shouldn't  you  ask  Susan 
Fielding  over  to  dinner  this  afternoon  ?  I  said  something  about  our  never  see- 
ing her,  yesterda}',  and  she  seemed  ready  enough  to  come  if  you  would  invite 
her." 

Poor  Eliza  now  ran  for  the  morocco  box  and  her  writing-case.  A  lock  of 
time-dried,  wIute3'-brosvn  hair  was  taken  tenderly  from  the  pearl  locket  wherein 
it  had  rested  more  than  twenty  years  ;  a  note  written,  first  in  Miss  CoUinson's 
fine  governess  hand,  then  in  Tom's  big  scrawling  one  ;  and  the  little  packet 
made  up. 

"  The  girl's  trustworthy,  I  suppose  ?  "  inquired  Collinson.  "  I  ask  because  I 
know  you  get  them  from  the  Sunday-school.  Well,  send  her  off  directly,  then, 
and  bid  her  wait  for  an  answer.  Wanted  in  the  house  ?  Nonsense.  /'//  help 
you — answer  the,  bell,  and  do  everything  else  you  like  while  you  are  in  the 
kitchen." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  The  small  girl  of  thirteen,  Miss  CoUinson's  maid- 
of-all-work,  was  dispatched  (walking  her  slowest,  and  enjoying  her  liberty  to  the 
utmost)  across  the  heath,  and  the  brother  and  sister  set  about  their  division  of 
the  morning  labors  of  the  household  ;  Tom  in  an  easy-chair,  his  feet  higher  than 
his  head,  smoking  his  pipe  and  reading  his  paper  at  the  open  parlor  window, 
Eliza  washing  the  breakfast  things,  shelling  peas,  seeing  about  the  stuffed  goose 
and  gooseberry  tart  for  Tom's  dinner,  in  the  kitchen.  "  Poor  dear  boy,"  she  was 
accustomed  to  say,  "Tom  liked  to  have  everything  nice  about  him,  and  no  won- 
der, after  such  a  rough  life  as  his  has  been.  And  then  he  was  inclined  to  be  wild 
• — boys  have  such  temptations  ! — and  it  was  a  great  thing  to  make  him  comfort- 
able at  honic.  Notliing,  if  a  boy  was  inclined  to  be  wild,  like  giving  him  every- 
thing nice  and  comfortable  in  his  own  home."- 

The  habit  of  considering  her  brother  in  the  light  of  a  boy  who  must  be  pet- 
ted and  indulged,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  herself,  was  too  strong  with  Eliza 
Collinson  for  her  to  get  cured  of  it  even  now  that  Tom  was  a  man  of  three-and- 
twenty,  even  after  all  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past  !  When  old  Mr.  Collin- 
son, the  Halfont  brewer,  died,  leaving  his  wife  and  her  infant  son  destitute, 
Eliza,  tlie  child  of  a  former  marriage,  at  once  found  herself,  by  the  most  natural 
process  in  the  world,  in  the  position  of  bread  winner  to  the  family.  "Some  one 
will  really  have  to  do  something,"  said  the  poor,  ailing,  fine  lady  widow,  plain- 
tively, "or  Tommy  and  I  go  to  the  workhouse."  And  as  Eliza  was  tolerably 
well  educated,  and  there  happened  to  be  notliing  in  the  shape  of  a  morning  gov- 
erness in  the  village,  the  young  woman's  life  wifliin  a  month  after  her  father's 
death  was  shaped  for  her. 

"Dear  Eliza's  duty  lies  so  plainly,  so  close  to  her  hand,"  said  the  widow, 
"  that  we  both  feel  she  must  accept  it  without  a  murmur."     And  from  that  time 
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until  the  present  Miss  Collinson  Iiad  continued  to  teach  ;  to  teach  English, 
French,  drawing,  piano  ;  all  slie  knew,  all  she  knew  not;  but  conscienliousJy 
ever,  poor  patient  soul,  not  developing  any  particular  ability  in  her  pujjils — to  do 
that  requires  special  ability — but  never  allowing  them  to  skip  an  observation  m 
grammar,  to  slur  a  difficult  bar  in  music,  to  leave  uncorrected  a  devious  line  in 
their  drawings.  If  art,  or  literature,  or  music,  thus  taught  could  be  a  source 
either  of  use  or  pleasure  hereafter  to  her  pupils  was  no  question  for  Miss  Col- 
linson. Her  conscience,  like  her  life,  was  bounded  by  a  perieclly  narrow  hori- 
zon. Slie  undertook  to  teach  so  much,  for  so  many  pounds  a  year,  and  to  the 
best  of  her  small  might  she  fulfilled  her  bargain  ;  the  pounds  all  going  toward 
tlie  support  of  Mrs.  Collinson  and  her  son.  As  time  went  on  the  delicate  widow 
ailed  and  ailed  more,  then  died,  Eliza's  hard-earned  money  paying  for  dainty  in- 
valid fare,  doctors,  nurses,  everything.  After  this  came  the  education  and  put- 
ting out  in  the  world  of  Tom. 

He  was  educated  upon  a  by  no  means  exceptional  feminine  system  of  educa- 
ting boys  ;  alternate  indulgence  and  injustice,  pious  kisses  and  feeble  buliyings  ; 
and  the  system  bore  its  accustomed  fruits.  When  he  really  wanted  a  wliipping — 
about  twelve  times  a  year,  this — Tom,  by  adequate  hypocrisy,  could  at  once  con- 
vert Eliza's  wrath  into  a  sermon  and  tears.  When  he  really  wanted  to  be  run- 
ning wild  wiiii  tlie  other  little  lads  on  the  common  he  was  imprisoned,  because 
it  was  after  dusk,  or  damp,  or  because  his  shoes  were  thin,  or  because  good  boys 
never  played  of  a  Sunday  evening.  The  poor  woman  fretted  over  him,  prayed 
over  him,  tormented  him,  slaved  for  him,  and  at  last  in  the  middle  of  a  grand 
scene,  was  told  abruptly  that  slie  was  an  old  woman  and  that  Tom,  now  fifteen 
years  old,  would  not  knock  under  to  her  or  go  to  school  any  more.  He  was  the 
strongest.     He  would  never  obey  her  again  while  he  lived. 

At  this  juncture  Eliza,  I  need  scarcely  say,  succumbed.  Tom  tuns  too  big, 
she  felt  sure,  for  petticoat  government  any  longer — dear  spirited  fellow  !  Mr. 
Mildmay,  the  curate,  must  take  liim  seriously  in  hand  for  a  while  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Mildmay  the  boy,  it  was  settled,  should  go  daily  to  read.  (There  miglit  have 
been  an  opening,  an  honest  chance  of  life  for  him  just  then,  in  the  firm  of  the 
people  who  succeeded  his  fatlier  \\\  business,  but  Master  Collinson  did  not  con- 
sider brewing  the  occupation  of  a  gentleman,  and  poor  Eliza  had  visions  of  send- 
ing him  to  college,  and  of  his  ultimately  entering  the  church.)  Nothing,  it 
seemed,  could  be  happier  than  the  new  arrangement.  The  forenoon  reading  and 
afternoon  liberty  suited  Master  Tom  to  a  nicety,  and  all  went  on  smoothly  for 
the  first  quarter.  Then  came  abrupt  discoveries  of  the  lad  being  in  debt,  hav- 
ing bad  companions,  drinking,  smoking,  driving  up  in  a  tandem  on  Sunday — hor- 
rible clima.x — to  London.  He  promised  amendment ;  was  forgiven  ;  in  a  month 
fell  into  more  flagrant  disgrace  than  before.  Finally,  by  everybody's  advice,  his 
tutor's  most  of  all,  was  shipped  off  to  a  Scotch  sheep-farmer,  a  distant  connec- 
tion of  Mr.  Mildmay's,  in  New  Zealand;  his  sister  mortgaging  the  best  part  of 
her  coming  twelvemonth's  income  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  passage  money  and 
outfit. 

The  years  that  followed  were  perhaps  the  least  troubled  ones  of  Eliza  Col- 
linson's  life.  Instead  of  wearily  journeying,  in  all  weatiiers,  from  one  farm- 
house to  another  after  pupils,  she  had  now  sole  charge  of  little  Susan  Fielding. 
She  had  the  friendship  of  Mr.*  Fielding,  with  the  constant  mild  stimulus  of  seek- 
ing to  convert  that  friendship  into  a  warmer  feeling.  And  she  had  good  hopes 
and  good  news  of  Tom's  colonial  life.  Tiie  healthy  out-door  employment,  the 
absence  of  temptation  of  the  New  Zealand  sheep  farm,  had,  Miss  Collinson  felt, 
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proved  the  instruments  of  her  brother's  salvation.  For  a  space — that  slippery, 
transitional  space  over  whicli  every  boy  must  tread  ere  he  becomes  a  man— her 
hand,  she  acknowledged  humbly,  had  proved  too  weak  to  guide  him.  Now,  far 
away,  alone  with  Nature  and  his  conscience,  were  being  shown  forth  those  pious 
dispositions  which  she  had  fostered  in  him  from  his  earliest  childhood.  At  a 
time  when  other  little  lads  were  v/asting  their  golden  hours  in  the  frivolous,  oft- 
times  gambling  games  of  marbles  and  pitch-and-toss,  Tom  had  been  committing 
to  memory  words  of  wisdom  that  should  guide  him  hereafter  through  the  deceit- 
ful labyrinth  of  the  world  ;  and  now — now  the  good  seed  sown  was  already 
whitening  for  harvest !  He  wrote  to  her  regularly — always  wanting  money  ; 
that  was  natural,  considering  the  scantiness  of  his  wages,  but  expressing  such 
beautiful  sentiments,  such  touching  contrition  over  his  old  wildness,  as  left  no 
doubt  on  poor  Eliza's  mind  as  to  his  being  a  changed,  a  converted  man.  At  last, 
some  five  or  six  years  after  he  quitted  England,  he  sent  a  letter  to  say  that  his 
employer — a  rattling  good  fellow,  wrote  Tom,  a  fellow  who  turned  all  lie  touched 
into  gold — was  about  to  take  him  into  partnership,  and  that  he  Tom,  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married,  to  his  sister.  By  the  time  Eliza  got  the  letter  he  expected 
he  would  be  a  mar.ied  man  ;  a  year  later  would  be  the  owner  of  so  many  thou- 
sand sheep,  for  certain  ;  ^nd  if  ever  his  dear  sister  wanted  a  home  she  would 
know  where  to  find  one.  With  more  in  the  same  grand  style,  and  the  sisterly 
love  of  his  intended  wife  added  in  a  postcript. 

After  this  came  a  lapse  of  a  great  many  months  without  a  single  letter.  An 
occasional  New  Zealand  paper  directed  in  Tom's  hand  relieved  Miss  Collinson 
from  any  positive  suspense  about  her  brother's  fate  ;  but  this  was  all.  "He  is 
married  now,"  thought  poor  Eliza,  with  half  querulous  resignation.  "  Married 
and  prosperous,  and  I  am  second  in  his  love.  I  ought  to  be  happy  at  his  silence. 
When  trouble  or  trial  overtake  him  again,  Tom  will  write."  So  she  waited  and 
waited,  fretting  anew  every  time  that  the  New  Zealand  mail  came  in  and  brought 
no  letter  for  her  ;  at  last,  one  March  evening,  found  herself,  without  a  minute 
of  warning,  in  Tom's  arms. 

It  was  a  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Fielding's  sudden  death  ;  and  Eliza  was  sitting 
drearily  alone  by  her  small  fire,  speculating  one  monicnt,  with  sad  tears,  as  to 
whetlier  any  preparation,  any  moment's  repentance  had  been  granted  her  friend 
at  the  last ;  wondering,  the  next,  if  people  would  think  it  "odd  "  that  she  should 
put  on  mourning  for  a  man  who  was  no  relation  ;  also  whether,  when  it  was  made 
up,  the  crape  that  had  lain  by  since  she  went  out  of  mourning  for  iier  Aunt 
Hannah,  would  look  brown  or  black.  "  For  if  it  looks  brown  it  will  be  a  mock- 
ery to  wear  it,"  thought  Miss  Collinson,  "and  if  I  buy  new  every  one  will  know, 
through  Miss  Budd,  before  Sunday  comes,  and  do  nothing  but  talk  of  me.  and 
say  what  a  fool  I  am,  and  how  I  cared  for  him.  Oh,  I  did  care  for  him — I  did 
care  for  him  !    Nothing's  left  to  me  but  Tom  now,  and  Tom  has  forgotten  me." 

And  she  started  up,  hearing  the  parlor  door  open,  and  in  tlie  indistinct  fire- 
light saw  a  stranger  cross  the  room  to  her  side.  It  was  Tom— Tom,  with  a  deep 
man's  voice,  with  whiskers  ;  Tom  very  nearly  in  rags,  and  without  a  farth.ing  in 
his  pocket.  His  partner  had  turned  a  scoundrel — standing  on  the  hearthrug,  his 
face  in  shadow,  his  hand  clasped  in  his  sister's,  Tom  Collinson  made  iullcst 
conlession  of  his  misfortunes  during  the  first  ten  minutes  of  their  meeting — had 
speculated  witli  their  common  savings,  failed,  and  gone  off  to  Melbourne  with 
every  fartliing  he  could  touch,  leaving  Collinson  a  ruined  man.  No  use  for 
him  to  stop  in  the  colony.  The  colony  was  going  to  the  dogs  ;  everybody  bank- 
rupt ;  sheep  rotting  otY  by  thousands  ;  water  failing.     He  had  worked  his  hard- 
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est.  No  one  could  say  he  had  not  worked  ;  and  after  all  these  years'  labor  had 
not  got  a  five  pound  note  in  the  world.  People  might  talk  as  they  liked,  Eng- 
land was  a  better  place  for  an  honest  man  to  get  on  in  than  any  colony.  At  all 
events,  he  meant  to  stick  to  England.  Nothing  easier  than  to  get  employment — 
in  London,  anywhere  one  chose.  He  rather  thought  he  would  take  some  kind 
of  easy  place  under  government,  this  time  ;  and  meanwhile  all  he  asked  of  Eliza 
was  that  she  would  let  him  look  upon  her  house  as  home  for  a  few  days. 

"And  your  wife  ?"  faltered  Eliza,  not  without  a  jealous  tremor  in  her  voice. 

Tom  Collinson  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  he  burst  out  into  a  l.iu^h,  not 
a  natural  one,  Eliza  thought,  though,  to  be  sure,  his  laugh,  like  everything  else 
about  him,  must  be  altered  now  that  he  was  a  man.  His  wife  !  That  was  a  fine 
idea.  What  did  he  want  of  a  wife  ?  He  had  written  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
marrying  his  friend's  sister?  .  ,  .  Yes,  he  knew  he  had  ;  but  writing  was  a 
very  different  thing  to  acting.  One  of  the  family  had  proved  quite  enough  for 
him.  No,  he  wa§  not  married,  or  thinking  of  marrying,  then — this  as  his  sister 
continued  to  hover  round  the  subject — he  wished,  strengthening  the  wish  by 
such  an  expletive  as  had  never  startled  Miss  Collinson's  walls  or  ears  before, 
that  she  would  leave  questioning  alone.  He  had  been  home  ten  minutes,  and 
already  she  was  at  the  old  work — "the  catechizing  and  cross-questioning  that 
sent  me  to  the  devil  when  I  was  a  boy,"  said  Tom,  savagel}'.  "Yes,  that  sent 
me  to  the  devil,"  he  repeated,  Miss  Collinson  having  interposed  a  faint  exi)reii- 
sion  of  horror.  "I  don't  believe  I  was  worse  than  most  boys  to  start  with; 
but  I  became  worse — for  I  became  a  hypocrite  !  Don't  you  try  the  pious  game 
with  me  any  more,  Eliza.  I'm  not  any  honester,  perhaps,  than  other  men,  nov/; 
but,  at  least,  I've  done  with  snivelling  and  repentance.  Repentance — faugh  !  I 
hate  the  word.  It  smells  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mildmay  and  his  New  Zealand 
friends.  No  doubt  that  Scotch  blackguard  who  cheated  me  out  of  all  I  had  is 
repe?itinq  over  his  misdeeds  at  his  leisure  in  Melbourne." 

And,  long  before  they  quitted  the  parlor  fire  that  night  Miss  Collinson  real- 
ized to  the  full  what  manner  of  man  the  contrite,  reformed  young  brother  of  her 
dreams  had  become  ;  realized  it,  and  felt  that  in  her  inmost  heart  she  did  not 
respect  the  poor  fellow  less  in  consequence.  He  smoked  pipe  after  pipe  of 
strong  tobacco — when  he  must  have  seen,  too,  that  the  winter  curtains  were  still 
up  ;  he  ordered  her,  an  hour  after  he  arrived,  to  send  out  for  brandy  ;  he  used 
words  that  almost  dislocated  her,  mentally  and  bodily,  with  shocked  surprise  ; 
but  then — he  ruled  her,  pooh-poohed  her  attempts  at  lecturing,  bade  her  ask  no 
ques'iions,  pointed  out  to  her,  in  perfectly  clear  and  forcible  language,  the  bound- 
ary line  over  which  he  did  not  choose  that  she  should  pass.  And  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  treatment  that  agreed  best  with  Eliza  Collinson.  Nature 
designed  her,  as  it  designs  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  women,  as  it 
designs  races,  for  contented  servitude.  If  Tom  had  made  his  appearance 
heart-stricken,  repentant,  humble,  a  hundred  to  one  some  of  the  weakly-tyran- 
nical spirit  of  old  days  would  have  awakened  in  his  sister.  Docs  not  a  trite 
maxim  tell  us  that  those  who  are  born  to  obey  we;ir  authority  badly  ?  An  out- 
spoken bully,  he  succeeded  in  impressing  her  at  once  with  the  wdiolesome 
sense  of  her  own  inferior  strength  ;  and  from  that  first  evening  onward  she  had 
never  striven,  never  wished  to  free  her  neck  from  his  yoke.  It  was  not  to  be 
denied  that  Tom  was  changed,  much  changed  ;  but  would  she  wish,  said  Miss 
Collinson,  to  find  a  man  of  three-and-twenty  a  school-boy  still  ?  His  language 
was  not,  perhaps,  at  all  times  what  it  should  be  ;  but,  then,  he  was  such  a  fine, 
manly  young  fellov,' — hasty-tempered  and  impetuous  certainly,  but  no  hypocrite 
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— nothing  she  detested  like  a  hypocrite  !  Tom  borrowed  her  money,  th.e  hard- 
got  savings  of  years,  and  cast  it  to  the  winds  on  his  own  amusements.  He 
bought  smart  clothes,  flash  jewelry,  kept  bad  hours,  or,  rather,  no  hours  at  all ; 
required  hot  breakflists,  late  dinners,  never  went  to  church,  did  things,  not  a  few, 
outraging  t'le  whole  pul)lic  opinion  of  Hallbnt  ;  and  stiil  Eliza  bore  it  all,  still  no 
word  of  rebuke  rose  to  Eliza's  lips.  The  blank  that  Mr.  Fielding's  death  had 
left  in  her  quiet,  aimless  existence  had  been  tilled,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  by  Tom's 
return.  To  hear  Tom's  cheery  voice,  singing  or  swearing,  as  his  humor  might 
prompt,  through  the  small  house,  to  light  his  pipe  for  iiim,  brush  his  clothes, 
stitch  him  fine  wristbands,  cook  him  savory  meats — yes,  even  to  sit  up  in  her 
night-cap  waiting  to  see  Tom  walk  home  unsteadily  down  the  village  street  at 
daybreak — all  this  slavery  of  affection  seemed  to  lend  a  new  zest,  to  instil  a  faint 
experience  of  wliat  the  dearer  servitude  of  marriage  t/izght  have  been,  into  Miss 
Collinson's  sterile  life. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  hadn't  really  kept  house  before  since  father  died,"  she  would 
say  when,  occasionally,  her  friends  hinted  that  they  hoped  poor  Mr.  Tom  would 
soon  get  employment,  or  that  it  must  make  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  week's 
bills  now  that  poor  Mr.  Tom  was  home.  "  Wish  Tom  to  leave  ?  Wiiy,  I  shouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  myself  without  him.  Having  Tom's  dinner  to  cook  and 
his  linen  to  see  to — yes,  and  actually  having  the  smell  of  smoking  in  the  parlor, 
though  it  does  cling  sadly  to  the  curtains,  makes  me  feel  as  if  father  was  alive 
again." 

And  Tom  being  much  too  practical  a  philosopher  to  fret  after  work  (even  an 
easy  place  under  government)  so  long  as  he  had  the  chance  of  play,  it  seemed 
to  be  growing  a  settled  thing  that  their  present  life  should  continue.  Eliza  cook- 
ing, sewing,  giving  letisons  in  her  leisure  hours,  and  generally  slaving  for  his 
benefit ;  he  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  spending  money,  and  amusing  himself. 
The  kind  of  labor  division  of  which  we  have  just  seen  an  example  when  Tom's 
generous  birthday  gift  kad  been  dispatched  to  Susan  Fielding — out  of  Eliza's 
iiinket  case. 

Toward  two  o'clock,  and  when  the  young  man  was  beginning  to  swear  and 
stamp  a!)out  the  room,  and  deliver  himself  of  pretty  strong  commentaries  on  the 
subject  of  Sunday-schools  and  the  kind  of  servant  girls  foolish  women  took  from 
them  ;  the  small  servant  bounced  in,  her  face  scarlet,  her  bonnet  hanging  down 
her  back.  "  Miss  Fielding's  kindest  love  to  Mr.  Collinson,  please  mum,  and 
were  much  obliged  ;  and  she'll  come." 

The  message  gave  Tom  such  a  shock  of  surprised  pleasure  that  he  not  only 
forbore  to  swear  at  the  girl  for  her  long  delay,  but  actually  tossed  her  three  half- 
pence (of  Eliza's)  off  the  mantel-shelf  "You  young  baggage  !  how  dare  you  say 
such  a  thing  ?  You've  been  to  the  "Rose,  I  can  tell  it  by  the  color  of  your  face. 
How  dare  you  say  Miss  Fielding  sent  her  love  to  me  ? " 

"  But  it  was  to  you,  Master  Tom  ;  "  poor  Eliza  still  spoke  of  her  brother  as 
"  Master  Tom,"  and  Betsey  followed  suit.  "  Mi'ss  Fielding  came  out  in  the  gar- 
den herself  'Give  my  kindest  love  to  Mr.  Collinson,'  she  says,  'and  were  much 
obliged.  And  she'll  come.'  "  During  the  two  hours  in  which  Betsey  had  played 
truant,  with  another  serving-woman  of  her  years,  on  the  heath,  she  had  revolved 
this  message,  full  stop  and  all,  in  her  head  ;  and  no  judge  on  the  bench  could 
have  made  her  swerve  from  it  by  a  syllable. 

Miss  Fielding's  kindest  love  to  Mr.  Collinson!  Tom  walked  across  to  the 
window,  whistled,  played  an  accompanying  tattoo  with  his  thick  fingers  on  the 
gliSS,  then  with  a  well  satisfied  look  on  his  face  ran  up  to  his  bedroom,  from 
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whence  he  issued  forth,  later  in  the  afternoon,  resplendent :  bright  flowered 
waistcoat,  polished  boots,  coral  brooch,  curry-colored  gloves,  riding-whip — 
nothing  like  a  riding-whip  for  giving  one  the  air  of  a  naan  of  means.  He  stop- 
ped at  tlie  kitclicn  door  immediately  behind  the  parlor,  and  glanced  in  at  Eliza, 
who  with  her  dress  pinned  back,  her  face  afire,  was  basting  the  goose.  "  I'm 
just  going  out  for  a  turn,  Eliza,  shall  meet  Susan  Fielding  as  likely  as  not,  on  the 
common.  For  God's  sake  try  and  cool  yourself  by  then  we  are  back  !  "  he 
added,  considerately.  "  Nothing  more  disgusting  than  to  see  a  woman  sit  down 
with  a  purple  blistered  face  to  dinner.  Can't  Sunday-school  look  to  the  din- 
ner ? " 

And  without  waiting  for  an  answer  Mr.  Collinson  began  to  draw  on  his  over- 
tight  gloves,  stuck  his  hat  on  one  side  his  head,  then  sauntered  forth  jauntily 
from  the  house.  The  village  clock  was  striking  four;  and  he  turned  his  steps 
at  once  across  the  heath  towards  Addison  Lodge. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

So  when  Susan  reached  her  accustomed  halting-place  on  the  bridge,  she  found, 
to  her  dismay,  Tom  Collinson  awaiting  her.  The  little  girl  who  yesterday  stood 
on  the  same  spot  bemoaning  her  loneliness,  wondering  if  life  could  ever  bring 
her  another  happy  hour,  was  already  at  a  stage  of  feeling  when  to  be  alone  is  to 
have  the  best  of  all  companionship  :  that  first  sweetest  stage  of  intoxication  in 
which  love,  void  as  yet  and  without  form,  itself  lends  a  memory  or  a  hope  to 
every  common  object  in  the  external  world.  The  sleepy  wash  of  the  canal,  the 
wind  droning  low  among  the  sedges,  were  the  sounds  she  had  heard  as  she 
walked  by  Blake's  side  last  night ;  this  blank  white  road  led  to  London,  where 
he  lived  ;  only  last  night  he  had  traversed  this  heath,  among  whose  soft  after- 
noon purples  she  was  to  have  an  hour's  walk  alone.  .  .  .  And  now  here  was 
Tom  Collinson,  in  gamboge  gloves  and  tawdry  jewelry.  Tom  Collinson,  with 
his  terrible  atmosphere  of  bergamot  and  tobacco,  to  mar  all. 

"  You  have  put  me  in  very  good  spirits,  I  can  tell  you.  Miss  Fielding,"  he 
remarked,  in  his  deliberate,  self-satisfied  voice,  and  looking  full,  as  he  spoke,  into 
Susan's  face — the  face  which  the  stirring  of  new  emotions  had  already  robbed  of 
half  its  vacancy.  "  I  haven't  felt  such  a  happy  man  for  many  a  month  past,  as  I 
did  when  I  got  your  message." 

"  My  message  !  why,  I  never  sent  a  message  to  you,  at  all,"  said  Susan.  "  It 
was  to  Miss  Collinson — I  mean  the  message  about  coming  to  dinner.  Ot 
course,  though" — the  color  rose  to  her  cheeks — "I  sent  my  thanks  to  you  for 
the  locket.  It  is  so  pretty.  See,  I  have  got  it  on."  And  she  moved  away  her 
bonnet  strings  and  showed  him  his  gift,  tied  with  a  bit  of  black  ribbon  round  the 
whitest  little  throat  in  the  world. 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  it.  I  took — I  mean  I  selected  what  I  thought  would  be 
your  taste.  But  you  can't  be  so  cruel " — and  Collinson  fully  believed  that  he 
was  making  his  manner  tender — "you  can't  be  so  cruel  as  to  tell  me  the  first 
part  of  your  message  was  only  for  Eliza  .''  " 

"  Oh,  but  Fm  certain  it  was,"  answered  Susan.  "  I  went  in  the  garden  and 
spoke  to  Betsey  myself  '  Tell  Mr.  Collinson  I  am  much  obliged  for  his  present,' 
I  said,  'and  give  my  kind  love  to  Miss  Collinson,  and  say  I'll  come' — or  some- 
thing of  that  sort." 

"Ah,  something  of  that  sort,"  said  Collinson,  "but  the  'something'  may 
33 
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make  all  the  difference.  Now,  are  you  certain  " — he  was  not  a  man  used  to  be 
shy  with  women,  but  something  in  the  steady  gaze  of  Susan's  eves  did  discoun- 
tenance him — "  are  you  quite  certain  that  a  little  bit  of  the  love  wasn't  seat  to 
me  on  the  sly  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  certain  that  messages  all  mean  nothing,"  said  Susan,  smiling. 
"  Compliments,  or  regards,  or  love — its  all  the  same.  How  can  one  send  one's 
love  to  be  delivered  by  some  other  person,  like  a  parcel .'"' 

"  But  if  one  could,"  said  Collinson,  pertinaciously,  "  if  love  could  be  sent 
like  a  parcel,  anyhow — wouldn't  you  have  spared  a  little  bit  of  yours  to  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  when  it  can  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  tell  you,"  said  Susan,  turn- 
ing her  face  aside,  "and  meanwhile  I  give  you  my  thanks  for  the  locket.  It  was 
very  nice  and  friendly  of  you  to  send  me  a  present,  and  I'll  think  of  you  when  I 
wear  it." 

The  awakening  of  one  supreme  womanly  instinct  was  calling  into  action  a 
dozen  subordinate  ones  in  this  child's  heart.  Four-and-twenty  hours  can  teach 
a  girl  of  seventeen  so  much — of  one  kind  of  wisdom  !  Dimly  she  began  to  sus- 
pect a  little  of  the  truth  as  regarded  Tom  Collinson,  and  womanlike,  ran  behind 
the  outwork  of  friendship  for  safety. 

"  Friendly  !  as  if  I  cared — as  if  I  wanted  to  be  friendly  !  "  cried  the  young 
man,  hurriedly  ;  then  he  bit  his  lip,  stopped  short,  and  began  to  whistle.  If  he 
said  another  word  at  the  point  to  which  he  had  brought  the  conversation,  Tom 
Collinson  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  word  would  be  a  declaration  ;  and 
from  any  definite  committal  of  himself  he  still  shrank  with  a  shiver!  He  was 
not  a  really  wicked  man,  if  by  the  term  wicked  is  meant  a  capacity  for  deliberate 
wrong-doing  :  such  capacity,  indeed,  mostly  belongs  to  villains  of  the  very  grand 
style  of  epic  poems  or  tragedy.  He  was  simply  bad  with  the  everyday  badness 
tliat  sows  the  world  broadcast  with  misery;  would  play  with  an  ugly  tempta- 
tion till  its  edges  were  worn  off,  till  familiarity  had  shaped  dishonor  to  his  con- 
science ;  would  vacillate  till  accident,  some  chance,  unconscious  hand,  pushed 
him  into  its  consummation,  and  afterward  cry  out  against  intention  and  fulfil- 
ment alike  as  a  misfortune  into  which  his  evil  luck  had  drifted  him.  He  was 
<iesperately  "gone  " — to  speak  in  his  own  tongue — upon  Susan  Fielding;  that 
he  knew  :  and  he  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the  thought  of  marrying 
her  ;  that  also  he  believed  he  knew.  But  the  present  time — surely,  he  thought,  the 
present  time  might  be  enjoyed  without  looking  forward  too  nicely  into  the  future. 
If  he  got  so  fond  of  the  girl  that  he  was  forced  into  speaking,  or  if  the  poor  little 
thing  lost  her  peace  of  mind  about  him,  it  would  be  time  to  worry  over  troubles 
that  could  not  be  mended — that  was  to  say,  if  they  could  not  be  mended,  if  there 
were  no  middle  course  by  which  his  own  desire  could  be  attained  without  shame 
to  others  or  discovery  to  himself.  But  at  the  word  "discovery"  Tom  invaria- 
bly got  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and  thrust  away  the  subject  from  his  thoughts, 
like  the  thoroughly  commonplace  happy-go-lucky  scoundrel  that  he  was. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  deliberately  harmed  man  or  woman  in  my  life," 
he  wrote,  months  afterward,  when  he  believed  liimself  to  lie  at  death's  thresh- 
old ;  his  conscience,  one  may  suppose,  sharpened  upon  the  whetstone  of  long 
sickness,  "but  I've  got  into  more  scrapes  than  most,  and  generally  managed  to 
<lrag  some  one  else  down  with  me.  I  was  never  one  of  your  cold-blooded,  long- 
headed fellows  who  can  see  from  the  first  what  line  of  conduct  will  turn  out 
profitablest  to  themselves,  and  stick  to  it.  I  did  what  looked  like  best  tor  the 
moment,  and  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  And  it  did'nt — there's  the  truth, 
and  there's  no  accounting  for  anything."  This  was  Tom's  way  of  disposing  of 
his  sins. 
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He  bes^nn  to  whistle  ;  after  a  minute  or  so  took  out  his  cigar-case,  and  Susan, 
with  relief,  hoped  that  it  was  his  intention  for  once  to  walk  by  her  side  without 
incessant  talking:.  Oh,  how  pleasant  the  heath  was,  in  spite  of  Tom  Collinson's 
society  and  his  unlikencss  to  Mr.  Blake  (poor  little  Susan — already  wanting  all 
the  world  to  be  cut  upon  one  pattern  !)  How  sweet  the  air  smelt  this  afternoon 
of  early  summer,  how  warm  the  sun  shone,  how  loud  the  wood-pigeons  called 
from  their  nests  in  the  fir  plantation  away  across  the  gravel  pits  !  What  a  pity 
it  would  have  been  to  die  on  one's  seventeenth  birthday,  after  all ! 

"  You  seem  in  vastly  better  spirits  than  you  were  when  I  saw  you  last," 
remarked  Collinson,  suddenly.  He  had  looked  stealthily  round  at  her,  and  de- 
tected a  suppressed  smile  at  the  corners  of  her  lips.  "The  effect  of  dissipation, 
I  suppose.  Pray,  what  kind  of  party  did  you  have  at  old  Dicky  Ffrench's  last 
night?" 

"A  party?  oh,  none  at  all,"  said  Susan.  "There  was  no  one  but  Mr.  Josse- 
lin,  Portia's  lover,  you  know,  and  me — and  another  person.  But  it  was  very 
pleasant." 

"  No  doubt,"  answered  Collinson.  "  Big  rooms  and  fine  dresses  and  a  real 
butler  to  wait,  would  make  any  stuck-up  party  delightful  to  a  woman.  I  know 
what  Eliza  is  when  she  has  been  to  dinner  at  old  Lady  Long's.  Now,  prny, 
what  did  you  do.  Miss  Susan,  to  make  this  evening  at  the  Manor  so  superior  to 
all  other  evenings  ?" 

"  We  had  tea  first,  and  I  liked  that  very  much.     Portia  is  so  bright  and  lively, 

,  and  she  and  Mr.  Josselin  talked — you  should  have  heard  them  talk  ! — of  every 

subject  under  the  sun,  I   think.     But  the  pleasantest  was  to  come,  for  then  we 

went  out  of  doors  and  strolled  by  the  river  ;  and  it  was  such  a  delicious  evening  ! 

We  stayed  out  till  the  stars  shone.     Portia  and  Mr.  Josselin  together,  of  course." 

"  And  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  was  with  the — the  other  person." 

"  What  other  person  ?  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  Do  you  mean  the  old 
Miss  Ffrench." 

"  I  mean — Mr.  George  Blake."  The  confession  came  out  with  just  the 
slightest  little  conscious  stammer.  It  was  the  first  time  Susan  had  spoken 
Blake's  name  aloud,  and  she  found  it  lingering  on  her  lips.  "  A  friend  of  Mr. 
Josselin's." 

"  A  young  man  ?  " 

"  Not  very  old  ;  six  or  seven-and-twenty,  I  should  think." 

"And  a  finical  finf  gentleman  like  the  other,  I'll  be  sworn." 

"I  don't  believe  I  know  what  'finical'  means,"  said  Susan.  "Mr.  Blake  is 
a  fine  gentleman,  I  am  sure." 

"  And  you  walked  alone  with  this  man  till  the  stars  shone!"  Collinson's 
face  grew  orange.  "  Pray  go  on.  Let  me  hear  the  rest.  Let  me  hear  the  con- 
clusion of  this  charming  evening." 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  think  there  is  much  more  to  tell,"  said  Susan,  serenely. 
She  was  too  blind  to  notice  Tom's  change  of  color,  and  he  had  managed  to  hold 
his  voice  tolerably  under  control.  "  We  came  in,  and  had  music.  Portia  played 
first,  then  I  sang — we  sang,  rather,  Mr.  Blake  and  I."  Her  companion  flung  iiis 
cigar  into  the  middle  of  the  road.  "  I  dare  say  you  know  the  duet  ?  a  very  old 
one,  '  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes.'  " 

"  Oh,  a  very  old  one  !  "  said  Collinson.  "  A  very  old  duet — a  very  old  story." 
Still  he  managed  not  to  betray  himself  by  his  voice.  "  After  this  came  more 
star-gazing,  naturally  ? " 
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"  No,"  said  Susan,  "after  this  came  rain.  It  be^an  to  rain,  if  you  remember, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  night  turned  sultry.     That  was  when  I  went  home." 

"Alone?" 

"  Mr.  Blake  saw  me  home.  I  was  very  glad  he  did.  Miss  Jemima  said,  at 
first,  that  Jekyll  should  take  me,  and  1  felt  so  frightened — I  always  feel  fright- 
ened of  grand  men  servants." 

"  But  you  were  not  at  all  afraid  of  Mr.  Blake  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no." 

The  "no"  with  an  emphasis  that  shut  up  Collinson's  lips  during  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  walk.  He  was  not,  it  must  be  remembered,  hovering  about 
Susan  with  mere  boyish  admiration  or  idle  gallantry.  For  a  good  many  weeks 
now  his  fancy  for  her  had  daily  been  strengthening  into  very  genuine  passion — 
of  its  kind.  And  the  thought  of  another  man.  a  man  superior  in  birth  arid  at- 
tainments to  himself,  having  taken  starlit  walks,  sung  love  songs  with  the  girl, 
caused  him  acutest  jealousy.  He  lit  no  fresh  cigar  to  succeed  the  one  that  he 
had  flung  away  ;  neither  whistled  nor  sang  ;  asked  no  more  questions  ;  only 
walked  on  at  such  a  pace  as  made  Susan  breathless  in  her  attempts  to  keep  up 
with  him,  and  tortured  himself  over  what  he  had  heard  ;  tortured  himself  into 
a  state  of  acuter  misery,  probably,  than  he  would  have  felt  for  cause  so  slight 
had  his  nature  been  a  more  refined  one.  Those  who  love  coarsely  suspect 
coarsely  ;  but  they  suflFer  on  a  like  hearty  scale.  Doubtful,  if  any  of  the  deli- 
cate hidden  suspicions  of  nobler  minds  can  surpass  in  positive  pain  the  physical 
kind  of  jealousy  of  a  man  like  Collinson. 

And  he  had  to  go  through  plenty  of  it,  to  listen  to  a  hundred  new  hints  of 
that  which  he  hated  most  to  believe,  before  the  evening  was  over.  When  they 
reached  home  they  found  Eliza  in  the  parlor,  heated  and  anxious,  but  trying  her 
best  to  look  as  though  she  had  passed  the  day  in  elegant  idleness  ;  and  the  min- 
ute they  sat  down  to  dinner  Susan  was  put  through  a  sharp  cross-examination 
concerning  what  poor  Miss  Collinson  called  the  "company  rules  "  at  the  Manor. 
Miss  Jemima  poured  out  tea  herself?  Never  !  At  Lady  Long's — what  a  mouth- 
ful Miss  Collinson  contrived  to  make  out  of  those  two  short  words — at  Lady 
Long's  tea  was  invariably  handed  round  by  the  page.  Were  the  ladies  in  h)gh 
dresses  or  low  ?  Who  were  the  guests  besides  Susan  ?  What  ?  gentlemen,  both 
unmarried  gentlemen  !  And  then,  again,  Susan  had  to  tell  of  the  walk  by  the 
river,  and  of  the  stars,  and  the  duet,  and  the  rain  which  obliged  Mr.  Blake  to 
see  her  home  ;  at  all  of  which  Miss  Collinson,  not  being  in  love  or  jealous,  nat- 
urally made  little  jokes,  such  as,  "  No  wonder  Susan  blushed  !  No  wonder  Su- 
san was  looking  in  such  good  spirits  this  afternoon!"  The  mildest,  silliest 
little  jokes  even  Miss  Collinson  was  capable  of,  but  which  made  Tom  feel  closely 
inclined  to  murder  her. 

He  did  not,  for  a  long  time,  interrupt;  neither  reminded  his  sister  she  w.-:'.s 
a  fool,  nor  bade  her  hold  her  tongue,  as  was  his  wont.  Some  horrible  at- 
traction seemed  to  exist  for  him  in  hearing  George  Blake's  name  spoken,  in 
hearing  Susan  questioned  about  him,  in  watching  her  face  color  and  dimple  shyly 
under  Miss  Collinson's  weak  attempts  at  banter.  Only — only  as  he  sat,  silently 
eating  his  roast  goose,  the  thought  which  two  hours  before  had  been  a  vague 
temptation,  quickly  put  aside,  rapidly  began  to  take  the  form  of  set  resolve  in 
Tom  Collinson's  heart.  If  no  George  BlaUe  had  appeared  upon  the  scune 
things  might  have  gone  on  indefinitely  in  their  present  fashion,  have  gone  on  (he 
would  say,  and  believe  all  this,  later)  until  the  girl  had  left  the  neighborhood, 
or  till  his  own  fiincy  for  her  had  cooled.     It  was   the  prospect  of  a  rival  that 
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really  gave  him  the  final  fatal  push  into  all  that  followed  ;  and  Eliza,  for  settinj; 
that  prospect  with  such  hateful  clearness  before  his  eyes,  might  take  to  herself 
as  much  credit  or  as  much  blame  as  she  chose. 

"You  are  very  silent  to-day,  Mr.  Collinson,"  remarked  Susan,  when  the  din- 
ner was  nearly  over.     "  I  never  heard  you  talk  so  little  before." 

"Tom  does  love  a  goose  so,"  said  Miss  Collinson,  looking  at  him  with  affec- 
tionate eyes  as  he  helped  himself  to  a  last  scraping  of  stuffing  and  gravy. 
"  Father  was  the  same.  '  Never  expect  me  to  talk,'  father  used  to  say,  '  when 
I've  got  a  goose  before  me.'  " 

"  And  never  expect  me  to  talk  when  I've  got  a  fool  before  me  !  "  roared  Col- 
linson, glaring  across  the  table  at  his  sister.  "  It  takes  away  a  man's  taste  for 
talk,  I  can  tell  you,  Eliza,  to  hear  such  stuff  as  you  go  on  with.  And  before 
the  girl  too  !"  Betsey  at  this  moment  had  clattered  off  to  the  kitchen  for  the 
pudding  plates.  "  I  wonder  a  woman  of  your  years  isn't  ashamed  to  make  such 
a  ninnyhammer  of  herself." 

The  admonition  took  instant  and  salutary  effect  on  Miss  Collinson.  She 
knew  not  in  what  her  offence  lay  ;  but  she  knew  her  master  was  offended  ;  and 
with  a  meek,  "  I'm  sure  I'm  very  sorry,  Tom,"  lapsed  into  silence  :  a  condition, 
it  must  be  said,  of  quite  as  real  suffering  to  her  as  is  a  superfluity  of  foolish 
talking  to  the  ears  of  wisdom. 

Susan  looked  on,  shocked  and  half-frightened,  at  the  little  domestic  scene. 
Durino-  her  seventeen  years  of  life  a  coarse,  harsh  word  had  never  once  reached 
her  ears  before,  and  in  her  heart  she  shrank — oh,  if  he  had  known  how  she 
shrank  ! — from  Tom  Collinson.  She  would  not  belong  to  this  man,  she  thought 
— no,  not  to  have  the  riches  of  the  world — to  have  Addison  Lodge  for  her  own  ! 
And  even  as  she  thought  this  she  raised  her  eyes  involuntarily  to  his  face — his 
round,  red  face,  choking  with  anger,  or  the  closeness  of  the  parlor,  or  roast 
goose,  or  all  combined — and  remembered  George  Blake.  It  was  unfortunately 
not  the  last  time  in  Susan  Fielding's  life  when  the  contrast  between  these  two 
men  was  destined  to  strike  her — to  Tom  Collinson's  detriment. 

Directly  dinner  was  over  the  young  man  went  out  into  the  street  to  console 
himself  with  tobacco.  He  had  a  habit — men  often  acquire  the  like  on  long 
voyages — of  pacing  up  and  down  a  space  about  as  limited  as  a  quarter-deck, 
while  he  smoked  ;  so  Miss  Collinson  and  Susan,  sitting  at  the  open  parlor  win- 
dow, had  the  benefit  of  his  strong  cigar  almost  as  directly  at  first  hand  as 
though  he  had  remained  indoors. 

"  Poor,  dear  fellow,"  said  Eliza,  under  her  breath,  and  looking  out  at  him 
with  maternal  pride.  "Tom  is  a  little  hasty,  as  you  saw  at  dinner — and  I'm 
sure  the  goose  was  a  fine,  tasty  bird,  and  roast  to  a  turn  ;  I  can't  think  what 
upset  him — but  such  a  heart !  You  wouldn't  believe  what  an  excellent  heart 
Tom's  is." 

Susan  felt  the  act  of  faith  was  beyond  her,  so  kept  silence. 

"  So  generous,  so  outspoken  !     All  Tom's  faults  lie  on  the  surface,  Susan." 

"  Do  they  indeed,  ma'am  ?  "  Susan  had  not  got  over  the  old  school-room 
fashion  of  addressing  Miss  Collinson.  "  I  know  Mr.  Collinson  very  little,  but 
I'm  sure  he  seems  most — obliging."  She  would  have  liked  to  please  Eliza  by 
some  stronger  expression,  but  could  not  find  one  ready  to  her  use.  "  I'm  sorry 
he  should  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  this  handsome  locket  for  me.  I  never 
wore  anything  so  fine  in  my  life;" 

Miss  Collinson  glanced,  not  without  a  pang  of  natural  regret,  at  the  locket, 
over  which  so  many  girlish  tears  had  been  shed,  so  many  middle-aged  regrets 
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vainly  spent.  "  My  dear,"  said  she,  a  certain  tremor  in  her  voice,  "  when  Tom 
wishes  to  make  a  present  he  does  not  think  of  expense,  nor  yet,  perhaps,  at  all 
times,  of  the  fitness  of  the  gift.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  him,  nothing  too  dear. 
Still,  still,"  said  poor  Eliza,  meekly,  "it  certainly  showed  a  great  deal  of  nice 
feeling  in  him  to  remember  your  birthday  at  all  !  " 

"  But  a  present  a  quarter  the  value  would  have  pleased  me  just  as  well," 
said  Susan.  "And  then  to  think  that  your  brother  should  have  gone  to  London 
on  purpose  to  buy  it  !  O,  Miss  Collinson,  I'm  sure  I  should  feel  more  comfort- 
able if  you  would  let  me  give  the  locket  back.  I'm  sure  papa  would  never  have 
let  me  keep  it  !  " 

Tom  Collinson,  who  had  been  listening  to  every  word  they  said,  now  stopped 
short  before  the  window.  "What  do  you  say  to  a  walk,  Eliza  ?"  he  asked.  His 
cigar  seemed  to  have  done  him  good,  for  his  tone  was  more  than  ordinarily  ami- 
able toward  his  sister.  "  How  would  it  be  to  have  tea  early  and  walk  across 
to  Barham  Firs  ?  What  do  you  say.  Miss  Fielding  ?  We  can  stop  out  there  as 
long  as  you  like,  and  drop  you  at  Addison  Lodge  on  our  way  home." 

Susan  caught  at  the  proposal :  a  horrible  foreboding  that  she  would  have  to 
walk  home  alone  across  the  heath  with  Tom  had  been  haunting  her  all  the 
afternoon.  "  I  should  like  it  very  much,  please.  I  haven't  seen  the  sun  set 
from  Barham  yet  this  summer  ;  I  dare  say  to-night  will  be  the  last  time  I  shall 
ever  go  there  while  I  live,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh. 

As  she  spoke  she  leaned  her  head  out  through  the  open  parlor  window,  ard 
the  evening  light  fell  full  upon  lier  little  crape-clad  figure,  burnishing  her  brown 
curls  into  bronze,  giving  lustre  to  her  great  blind  eyes,  shining  on  the  pearl.s, 
Tom's  gift,  that  hardly  exceeded  in  whiteness  the  childish  throat  wlierefrom  they 
depended.  Tom  Collinson's  heart  gave  a  throb  of  exultation  as  he  looked  at  her. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  he  had  been  steadily  bringing  himself  up  to  the 
determination  with  which  he  had  dallied  so  long  ;  had  been  resolving,  cost  wJiat  it 
might,  to  make  Susan  his.  And  now,  at  this  moment,  the  girl  in  her  fresh  fair- 
ness, so  close  before  him,  and  all  unpleasant  things  and  possibilities  so  far,  he 
felt  almost  as  one  might  feel  who  has  gained  a  painful  victory  over  himself,  who, 
after  long  vacillation,  has  elected  to  do  the  thing  that. is  right.  It  was  right  to 
love  anything  so  absolutely  innocent  as  Susan  Fielding  !  Loving  her,  it  was 
right  to  declare  himself  like  a  man  and  stand  boldly  by  the  result.  She  was 
friendless,  poor,  fretting  after  the  old  home  she  was  to  quit  forever,  and  he  could 
give  her  protection,  love,  home  :  all  she  needed.  That  he  happened  to  be,  him- 
self, penniless,  was  a  matter  of  ridiculous  accidental  detail.  As  a  married  man, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  look  about  for  work,  certainly  ;  and  in  the  meantime  to 
have  the  use  of  Eliza's  house  was  the  next  best  thing  to  having  a  house  of  one's 
own.  Aye,  the  matter  should  be  clinched  without  delay.  There  should,  if  he 
could  help  it,  be  no  more  of  these  evenings  spent  at  the  Manor;  these  walks  by 
.starlight  ;  this  practising  of  love-songs  with  empty-headed  London  coxcombs. 
He  had  spoken  already  to  Eliza  about  asking  Susan  to  stay  with  them  tor  a  few 
days  while  the  sale  went  on  at  her  old  home,  and  to-night  this  invitation  should 
be  made  formally.  Once  under  tlie  same  roof,  and  Tom  Collinson  had  too  good 
an  opinion  of  his  own  charms  to  doubt  that  Susan  Fielding,  that  any  woman, 
could  be  brought  to  like  him.  Like  him  !  Did  not  a  dozen  signs — the  small 
coquetry  even  of  wearing  his  birthday  gift — show  how  frail  were  the  obstacles  he 
had  to  apprehend  on  that  score  .'' 

He  was  softer,  quieter,  less  like  Tom  Collinson,  than  Susan  had  ever  seen 
him  yet,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  evening.     She  began   to  tolerate  him. 
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(During  that  first  rose-flushed  stage  of  feeling  through  which  poor  little  Susan 
was  passing,  human  beings  are  so  disposed  to  charitable  toleration  of  everything 
— of  everybody  !)  He  actually  apologized,  after  his  fashion,  to  Eliza,  for  having 
been  rude  to  her  at  dinner  ;  during  the  whole  course  of  their  walk  neitlier 
smoked  nor  talked  loud,  nor  bent  down  his  face  to  Susan's,  as  was  his  wont  : 
he  sat  quiet,  a  little  apart,  and  let  her  enjoy  the  sunset  almost  as  she  used  in 
old  days  with  her  father  from  the  Firs  ;  and  not  until  dusk  had  come,  not  until 
they  were  standing  before  the  gate  of  Addison  Lodge,  spoke — in  a  hesitating 
voice,  a  voice  oddly  unlike  his  own — about  the  projected  visit. 

"Eliza and  I  have  been  thinking,  Miss  Fielding — we  have  been  talking  about 
the  sale  at  Addison  Lodge,  you  know,  Eliza,  and—" 

"And  how  you  really  ought  to  remain  on  the  spot,  Susan,  or  near,"  chirped 
Miss  Collinson.  "  Hackitt  is  an  excellent  auctioneer ;  as  an  auctioneer  I 
haven't  a  word  to  say  against  him.  Still,  when  Aunt  Hannah's  things  were 
sold  it  was  remarked  that  the  fish-kettle,  good  as  new,  went  for  eighteen-pence, 
and  that  Mr.  Hackitt's  sister  bouglit  it.  The  honestest  people  alive  are  lion- 
ester  for  watching,  so  what  we  both  think  is,  that  you  had  better  come  and 
spend  a  few  days  with  us  instead  of  leaving  the  neighborhood  at  once,  and  I  or 
Tom  would  attend  the  sale  and  check  Mr.  Hackitt  oflf  in  the  corner  of  the  cata- 
logue.    You  could  write  to  Mr.  Goldney  about  it  to-morrow." 

Susan  hesitated  :  only  yesterday  the  prospect  of  going  to  a  strange  home 
far  away  in  France,  had  revolted  her  less  than  the  thouglit  of  staying  under  the 
same  roof  with  Tom  Collinson.  But  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  all  her 
opinions,  all  her  prejudices,  seemed  to  be  modified.  If  she  accepted  Miss  Col- 
linson's  invitation  she  would,  in  reality,  be  never  troubled  by  Tom  ;  she  began 
to  recollect  Tom  would  be  away  half  his  time,  in  London,  or  elsewhere,  and  she 
and  Eliza  be  left  peacefully  alone.  And  then  she  would  still  be  in  Hplfont 
Parish,  still  within  a  walk  of  the  bridge  and  the  canal,  and  still,  whispered  her 
heart,  there  would  be  a  chance  of  seeing  Mr.  Blake  on  his  road  to  Portia  ! 

"Come  to  us,  Miss  Susan,"  pleaded  Collinson,  eagerly.  "Don't  refuse 
Eliza,  as  you  did  me  yesterday.     We  will  do  our  best  to  make  you  comfortable." 

"  I  don't  like  to  seem  so  changeable,  but  if  Mr.  Goldney  says  yes,  I  know,  I 
know  I  should  like  to  come,"  said  Susan.  "  You  are  both  very  kind  to  me  ;  I 
have  enjoyed  our  walk  so  much,"  and  as  she  spoke  she  kissed  Miss  Collinson, 
then  turned  and  held  out  her  hand  to  Tom.  "  It  seems  to  me  the  world  is  get- 
ting full  of  friends  ! "  she  told  him,  softly  ;  and  Collinson  felt  her  small  hand 
flutter  as  he  pressed  it. 

She  was  thinking  of  George  Blake. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

"  Tom,"  burst  out  Miss  Collinson,  when  they  had  got  about  midway  across 
the  heath,  "I  know  you'll  be  angry  with  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  say,  but  I 
must  speak,  I  can't  go  a  step  further  without  speaking." 

"Speak  out,  then,"  said  Collinson,  but  "not  in  the  bullying  tone  he  generally 
employed  toward  his  sister,  "speak  out.  Your  boots  pinch  you.  You  know 
you  always  will  wear  them  too  small." 

"Susan  Fielding  is  beginning  to  care  too  much  for  you." 

He  stopped  short ;  he  rested  his  hand  down  heavily  on  Eliza's  shoulder. 
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"Are  you  thinking  of  what  you  say?"  he  asked,  almost  in  a  whisper.     "Are 
you  talking  folly,  as  you  did  to  her  at  dinner,  or  do  you  mean  it  ? " 

"  I  mean  it  as  solemnly  as  1  ever  meant  anything  in  my  life,"  Eliza  answered. 
"  I  may  be  a  fool  in  some  things,  but  1  do  know — every  woman  knows — -some- 
thing about  affairs  of  the  heart.  When  I  saw  Susan  a  week  ago  she  was  a  child, 
and  now — " 

"  Now  ? ' 

"  She  is  a  child  no  longer.  The  very  expression  of  her  face  is  changed. 
She  looks  twenty  times  in  the  glass  when  before  she  looked  once.  She  asked 
me  up  stairs  if  I  liked  her  best  in  a  bonnet  or  a  hat.  Her  grief  for  her  father  is 
— I  won't  say  over — but  altogether  lightened.  Did  you  hear,  more  than  once, 
how  heartily  she  laughed  ?  " 

*'  And — and — "  Tom  Collinson  stammered,  and  felt  himself  blushing  vio- 
lently in  the  dark,  "  you  mean  to  say,  then — " 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  answered  Miss  Collinson,  with  decision,  "  that  Susan  is 
begrinninuf  to  care  for  some  one  better  than  for  herself.  I  couldn't  reason  about 
it,  but  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  We  must  never  have  her  to  stay  with  us,  Tom. 
It  all  burst  upon  me  as  we  were  crossing  the  bridge,  and  I've  been  turning  over 
in  my  mind  what  1  ought  to  do.     Susan  must  never  come  and  stay  in  our  house." 

"And  why  not  ?"  said  Tom  ;  but  he  felt  a  cold  perspiration  start  thick  over 
his  face  as  he  spoke — felt  that  he  drew  his  breath  unevenly.  During  the  last 
three  hours  he  had  been  smoothing  everything  beautifully  to  his  conscience, 
still  he  had  not  bargained  for  this  ;  for  having,  without  a  moment's  warning,  to 
commit  himself  by  speech  to  the  thing  he  meant  to  do  !  "  Why  shouldn't  she 
come  and  stay  with  us  just  the  same  ?  " 

"  You  ask  me  that,  brother  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  hear  that  I  ask  it  ?  " 

"  Then  I  should  think  your  own  common-sense  might  give  you  an  answer," 
Miss  Collinson  cried,  with  energy ;  "  but  men  are  like  that ;  men,  even  the  best 
of  them,  are  like  that  !  A  passing  gratification  to  their  vanity,  and  no  matter  if 
a  woman's  happiness  has  to  pay  for  it !  No  matter  that  Susan  Fielding  should 
suffer,  so  long  as  you  were  amused  for  a  fortnight,  Tom  !  " 

"And  suppose  " — what  a  wrench  it  cost  him  to  bring  the  words  out — "  sup- 
I>ose  I  have  no  intention  thai  Susan  Fielding  should  suffer !  that  I  care  for  her 
as  much — that  I  care  for  her  more)  a  hundredfold,  than  she  can  care  for  me  .'' " 

For  once  in  her  life  Eliza  Collinson  stood  speechless.  From  the  list  of  pos- 
sibilities, virtuous  or  the  reverse,  that  her  heart  had  ever  predicted  for  Tom,  the 
one  possibility  of  marriage  had  been  rigidly  excluded.  She  had  never  admitted 
to  herself  the  actual  suspicion  of  her  brother  possessing  a  wife  ;  had  never  re- 
newed the  question  so  curtly  put  aside  by  him  on  the  first  night  of  his  arrival. 
Still  (by  one  of  those  processes  without  form  or  syllogism,  through  wliich  we  are 
told  the  feminine  intelligence  does  form  conclusions)  Eliza  Collinson's  mind  had 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  Tom  was  not  a  free  man.  Mr.  Mildmay,  the  cu- 
rate, had  years  ago  quitted  Halfo'nt  for  some  foreign  chaplaincy  ;  she  had,  there- 
fore, no  channel  of  information,  save  tlirough  Tom  liimself,  as  to  the  past.  But 
the  little  he  did  from  time  to  time  let  fall,  the  soreness  with  which  he  shrank 
from  any  allusion  to  his  New  Zealand  life,  had  been  sufficient  to  convince  her 
that  there  was  "something  wrong"  in  his  relations  with  the  people  he  had  left 
behind  there  ;  some  other  story  of  wrong-doing  besides  that  of  the  man  who, 
according  to  Tom's  own  account,  had  wrought  his  ruin. 

"  I'm  so  surprised  I  can't  get  out  a  word  !     You — you  in  love  with  poor  little 
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Susan  Fielding  !  and  here  have  I  been  asking  her  to  dinner  and  everything ! 
People  will  say  I  encouraged  it — and  Mr.  Fielding,  my  best  friend,  scarce  cold 
in  his  grave.  Oh,  I  don't  iliink  I've  deserved  this!"  And  Miss  CoUinson's 
voice  gave  premonition  of  tears. 

"Eliza,"  exclaimed  Tom,  harshly,  "before  you  let  loose  the  flood-gates,  per- 
haps you'll  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  what  you  are  making  so  much  noise 
about.''  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know.  Susan  Fielding  is  a  pretty  girl,  and  I  like 
her — well,  am  in  love  with  her,  if  you  choose.  What  next?  Because  the 
women  of  a  family  don't  marry  is  uo  reason  that  I  ever  heard  of  for  tlie  men 
remaining  bachelors." 

"  Marry — you  !     Do  you  mean — am  I  to  think  that  you  mean  marriage  ?  " 
"A  pretty  question,  upon  my  word  !  "  cried  Collinson,  with  a  laugh.     "  Leave 
ultra-proper  people  alone  for  having  ultra-improper  thoughts  !     What  the  dick- 
ens should  I  mean  but  marriage.  Miss  Collinson  .'' " 

"Well,  you  see,  I  never  thought  of  you  as  a  marrying  man  !  I  mean,"  cried 
Eliza,  with  a  feeble  burst  of  courage,  "  I  looked  upon  you  so  long  in  my  own 
mind  as  a  married  man — eighteen  months,  you  must  remember — that  even  now 
I  can  scarce  believe  you  have  not  got  a  wife,  and — " 

Siie  was  interrupted  by  an  oath  from  Collinson  ;  an  oath  not  especially  loud, 
but  thai  sounded  unpleasantly  emphatic  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  heath.  "And 
you've  been  talking  to  Susan,  this  way,  I'll  be  sworn  !  Let  me  find  you  trying 
that  game  on  at  your  peril  !  You  drove  me  to  the  bad  with  your  canting  piety, 
when  I  was  a  boy.  I  told  you  so  the  first  night  I  returned,  and  I  repeat  it  again. 
You  drove  me  to  the  bad  before  I  knew  what  bad  was  ;  and  now,  if  you  keep  that 
girl  from  me,  you'll  finish  the  work  well.  What  does  an  old  maid  like  you  know 
of  men's  lives,  of  men's  temptations  1  What  business  have  you  to  interfere  in 
this  at  all  .''  I  love  Susan  Fielding — you  don't  know  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
still  I  choose  to  repeat  it  to  you — I  love  Susan  Fielding,  and  1  mean  to  marry 
her,  to  work  for  her,  to  reform  for  her.  If  you  stand  between  us,  you'll  stand  be- 
tween me  and  my  last  chance  of  becoming  an  altered  man.  Now,  do  as  you 
will !  " 

Having  relieved  his  own  uneasy  conscience  by  this  small  outburst  of  injus- 
tice, Tom  Collinson  felt  better,  and  marched  on  along  the  path,  leaving  Eliza  to 
follow  him  or  not  as  she  choose.  She  followed  him  ;  overtook  him  ;  stole  up 
her  hand,  not  without  trembling  anticipation  of  rebuff,  under  his  arm  :  "  I've 
never  said  a  word  of  you  to  Susan  but  what  was  good,  my  dear  !  "  All  out  of 
breath  the  poor  woman  jerked  forth  her  contrition.  "  If  my  influence  demoral- 
ized you,  as  you  so  often  tell  me  it  did,  when  you  were  young,  it  was  through 
ignorance.  I  tried  my  best.  I  don't  suppose  I  understood  boys'  natures — I 
don't  suppose  I  understand  any  one's  nature.  When  poor  Mr.  Fielding's 
affairs  are  settled,  Susan  will  have  about  forty  pounds  a  year,  or  under,  and  you 
have  nothing,  and  I  had  taken  it  into  my  head  you  were  not  a  marrying  man. 
Forgive  me,  Tom." 

Tom  Collinson  burst  into  a  laugh.  "So — the  cat's  out  of  the  bag  at  last, 
then,"  he  cried.  "You  are  afraid  of  having  to  support,  not  only  me,  but  my 
wife."  The  word,  this  time,  came  out  tolerably  glibly.  "Set  your  mind  at  rest. 
Eliza.  My  notion  of  domestic  bliss  is  not  to  reside  with  a  spinster  sister,  I  can 
tell  you.  When  I  marry,  I'll  live  in  my  own  house,  and  be  master  of  it,  too  ;  no 
fear ! " 

Mr.  Collinson  did  not  trouble  himself  to  state  where  the  house  should  be, 
neither  did  he  specify  by  what  particular  branch  of  labor  he  meant  to  support  it ; 
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but  he  said  enough  to  convince  Eliza  that  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  with'Susan 
Fielding  he  would  be  a  reformed  man.  He  would  abandon  brandy-and-water, 
smoking,  extravagance  of  all  kinds  ;  would  take  steadfastly  to  work  ;  in  her  de- 
clining years,  his  sister's  home  (she  had  had  this  promise  made  to  her  once  be- 
fore) should  be  under  his  roof.  The  prospective  generosity  to  herself  Miss  Col- 
linson  appraised,  perhaps,  at  its  true  value,  but  she  believed,  with  all  the  faith 
of  her  upright  heart,  in  the  blessing  an  honorable  love  might  work  for  Tom  ; 
and  by  the  time  she  reached  home  was  deep  in  speculation  as  to  whether 
her  lavender  silk,  turned,  would  do  to  wear  at  the  wedding,  also  whether  they 
could  contrive  without  a  waiter  for  the  breakfast  or  not ! 

''  I  know,  of  course,  this  house  would  not  be  large  enough  for  a  married 
couple,"  she  remarked  before  tliey  parted  for  the  night.  "Still,  I  could  sleep 
very  comfortably  with  Betsey,  and  turn  my  room  into  another  sitting-room.  So 
just  at  first,  'till  you  find  anything  bigger  and  get  settled,  I  hope  you  won't  mind 
staying  here  .'' " 

A  proposal  that  Tom  instantly  and  magnanimously  accepted.  That  Susan's 
voice  was  stiil  unheard  in  the  matter  did  not  trouble  him.  He  was  no  diffident 
or  despondent  lover.  His  own  mind  was  made  up  finally:  Eliza  won  over, 
any  little  difficulty  regarding  Susan's  consent  would  be  solved  by  a  week  spent 
together  under  the  same  roof;  for  Tom,  like  most  persons  of  his  stamp,  had  un- 
bounded belief  in  the  power  of  propinquity. 

"  I'm  turning  over  a  new  leaf  and  no  mistake,"  he  thought,  as  he  smoked  his 
last  pipe  on  tlie  doorstep,  under  the  clear  June  night.  "  Why  did  I  shilly-shally 
so  long.  Isn't  the  past  done  with  as  much  as  if  I  had  lived  it  out  in  another 
world.-*  It  was  another  world.  There  are  not  the  same  customs  and  opinions 
— hang  it  all !  there  are  not  the  same  stars  even,  here  in  England,  as  there  were 
in  New  Zealand  !  " 

The  idea  of  utter  separation  conveyed  by  that  diflference  in  the  stars  was 
really  comforting.  At  three -and-twenty,  Tom  Collinson's  intellect  and  moral 
sense  were  not  very  much  more  advanced  than  they  had  been  at  ntteen.  What 
social  obligation  could  exist  between  a  Christian  man  in  England  and  people 
who  lived  at  the  antipodes  ?  Did  not  the  weight  of  the  whole  globe  constitute 
a  burial  as  final  as  sevenfeet  of  soil  in  a  churchyard  ?  Was  his  happiness,  was 
poor  little  Susan's  happiness  to  be  sacrificed  because  there  was  one  chance  in  a 
thousand  of  a  certain  ugly  ghost  not  keeping  quiet  in  its  grave.-*  Did  not  most 
men,  did  not  the  very  best  men  go  to  tlie  altar  with  some  uncomfortable  secret, 
some  lurking  memory  not  altogether  suited  to  a  marriage  feast  ? 

Thinking  these  things  Tom  took  another  long  look  at  the  consolatory  stars  ; 
then  went  away,  whistling  the  last  music-hall  air,  to  his  bed — "  Poor  fellow,  be- 
ginning early  hours  already,"  thought  Eliza — and,  whatever  the  sins  that  ought 
to  have  weighed  upon  his  conscience,  slept  the  sleep  of  a  school-boy. 


THE  ASTOR  LIBRARY. 


EVERYBODY  knows  the  story  of  John  Jacob  Astor— how  he  was  born 
in  the  little  town  of  Waldorf,  near  classic  Heidelberg,  more  than  a 
century  ago  ;  how  his  family  were  poor,  and  so  two  of  his  four  brothers  went 
abroad  to  seek  their  fortunes — one  in  London  and  the  other  in  America  ;  how 
John  Jacob  followed  their  example,  and,  joining  his  brother  in  London,  began  his 
life  of  industry  and  perseverance  ;  how,  when  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  he  sailed  for  Baltimore  with  a  stock  of  musical  instru- 
ments to  sell  on  commission  ;  how  accident  turned  his  attention  to  the  fur  trade, 
in  which  he  embarked,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  stupendous  fortune  ;  how  lie 
founded  a  colony  in  the  Northwest,  whitened  the  seas  with  the  sails  of  his 
ships,  foresaw  the  future  greatness  of  New  York,  and  bought  wild  lands  where 
now  are  reared  magnificent  residences  and  public  buildings  ;  how  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  and  dying,  crowned  a  life  which  had  answered  nil 
its  intentions,  by  bequeathing  a  beautiful  charity  to  his  native  Waldorf  and  to 
the  city  wherein  his  wealth  had  been  accumulated — an  institution  to  bear  his 
name  with  honor  to  the  remotest  posterity. 

As  early  as  1839,  Mr.  Astor  had  it  in  view  to  found  a  public  library  in  the 
city  of  his  adoption.  Althougn  in  mercantile  life,  he  associated  much  with  per- 
sons even  then  celebrated  in  literature  ;  while  his  business  and  social  relations 
with  Irving,  Halleck  and  Cogswell,  doubtless  tended  in  a  great  degree  to  turn 
his  mind  in  the  same  direction.  To  the  judgment  and  knowledge  of  Dr.  Joseph 
G.  Cogswell  he  trusted  fully  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  proposed  library,  and 
when,  in  1842,  the  latter  gentleman  was  appointed  to  accompany  Washington 
Irving,  as  Secretary  of  the  Legation,  to  Spain,  Mr.  Astor  promptly  named  him 
librarian  of  the  library  in  embryo,  and  thus  succeeded  in  retaining  his  invalua- 
ble services.  The  first  purchase  of  books  for  the  Astor  Library  was  made  at 
tlie  sale  of  Major  Douglas's  library,  March  15.  1839,  and  consisted  of  about  forty 
volumes,  and  from  this  time  to  Mr.  Astor's  death,  about  one  thousand  volumes 
were  bought  for  the  same  purpose,  including  a  copy  of  Audubon's  "  Birds  of 
America,"  purchased  by  himself.  Mr.  Astor's  bequest,  contained  in  two  codicils 
to  his  will,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $400,000  "  to  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library  in  the  City  of  New  York,"  and  vested  the  management  of  the  institution 
in  eleven  trustees,  originally  appointed  by  himself,  and  thereafter  to  be  renewed 
in  cases  of  death,  resignation,  or  removal,  by  persons  appointed  by  the  remain- 
ing trustees. 

In  1848,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Astor,  the  library  management  was  fully  01- 
ganized.  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell  was  appointed  superintendent,  in  compliance 
with  the  known  wishes  of  Mr.  Astor,  and  sent  to  Europe  to  purchase  books  ; 
and  architects  were  employed  to  draw  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  build- 
ino-.  Dr.  Cogswell  returned  in  1849  with  20,000  volumes,  selected  in  London 
and  Paris,  which  were  temporarily  deposited  in  a  building  in  Bond  street.  On 
the  14th  of  March,  the  corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laid  in  Lafayette  place, 
the  site  selected  for  it  by  Mr.  Astor  himself.  The  plan  of  Mr.  A.  Saeltzer,  an 
accomplished  architect,  was  adopted,  and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1854.  the  books 
havin"-  been  classified  and  properly  arranged  on  the  shelves,  the  building  was 
first  opened  to  the  public.     At  this  time,  importations  from   Europe  and  other 
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purchases  had  increased  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  to  about  80,000, 
and  the  additions  in  the  next  two  years  brought  it  up  to  the  full  complement  of 
the  building.  At  this  juncture,  and  when  further  accessions  to  the  library 
threatened  to  be  precluded  by  want  of  room,  Mr.  William  B.  Astor,  eldest  son 
of  the  founder,  munificently  gave  to  the  trustees  a  piece  of  land  adjoining 
the  library  building,  measuring  80  by  120  feet,  and  proceeded  to  erect  upon  it  a 
second  structure,  similar  to  the  first  in  design,  which  was  completed  and  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  ist  of  September,  1859,  a  complete  rearrangement  of  all  the 
books  having  been  made  in  the  two  buildings  in  the  meantime.  In  1866,  Mr. 
Wm.  B.  Astor  presented  to  the  library  the  sum  of  $50,000  ;  $20,000  to  be  imme- 
diately expended  in  books,  and  $30,000  to  be  added  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
institution.  This  donation,  added  to  those  previously  made  by  Mr.  Wm.  B.  As- 
tor, and  including  the  cost  of  the  new  building  and  the  ground  on  which  it  was 
erected,  made  his  gifts  to  the  library  amount  to  the  sum  of  $300,000,  and  the 
whole  sum  invested  in  the  library  to  $700,000. 

The  cost  of  the  two  buildings  containing  the  library  has  been  the  sum  of 
$289,870  72  ;  that  of  the  books,  inclusive  of  the  catalogue  of  the  library,  $224,- 
911  81  ;  and  the  library  possesses  invested  funds  to  the  amount  of  $222,393  69, 
the  interest  on  which  sum  supports  it.  The  number  of  books  contained  in  the 
library  is,  in  round  numbers,  137,000,  giving  as  the  average  cost  of  each  vol- 
ume, about  $1  64.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  great  number  of  costly 
books  that  have  been  purchased  for  the  institution,  this  low  average  is  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  judgment  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  purchases. 

The  building  in  which  these  137,000  volumes  are  contained,  comprises  the 
two  structures  as  mentioned,  situated  on  Lafayette  place  between  Fourth 
street  and  Astor  place,  and  presents  a  frontage,  130  feet  in  length  by  70  feet 
in  height,  of  brick,  ornamented  with  brown-stone  mouldings,  in  the  Byzantine 
style  of  architecture.     The  depth  of  the  building  is  100  feet. 

The  system  of  arrangement  of  the  books  in  the  Astor  Library  is  that  of 
classification  by  subjects,  even  to  the  minutest  sulxlivision,  and  is  based  on  the 
plan  of  Brunet,  the  great  French  bibliographer.  The  two  library  halls  contain 
the  two  distinctive  classes  of  books,  science  and  literature  ;  the  first  in  the  South 
Building,  the  second  in  the  North.  The  following  table  gives  the  primary  sub- 
divisions of  these  two  classes,  as  they  are  separated  by  alcoves  and  parts  of  al- 
coves, with  the  number  of  volumes  in  each  : 

SOUTH    BUILDING.  NORTH     BUILDING. 

J.  Theology 9,383  i-  Chronology        ......  1,199 

2.  Jurisprudence         .        .        .        -        .  6,605  2.  Oriental  History  and  Topography          -  3,321 

3.  Metaphysics,  Political  Economy,  etc.        -  3,063  3.  Ancient  History 2,337 

4.  Mathematics  ------  3,360  4.  French  History  and  Pocnments    -        -  4.451 

5.  Astronomy          ------  2,012  5  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  History  -  2,482 

6.  Mechanics  and  Engineering  -         -         -  1,211  6.  Gerni.m,  Dutch  and  Scandniavian  History  2,707 

7.  Art  of  War         ------  736  7.  I'ritlsli  History  and  Documents         -         -  6,322 

8.  Architecture  ------  1,135  8.  American  History  and  Documents        -  8,699 

9.  Agriculture        -....-  1,304  9.  Linguistics  and  Philology          -        -        -  3,694 

10.  Botany  -------  1,441  10.  Classics — Greek  and  Latin     .        -        .  2,682 

11.  Medicine  -------  4,969  11.  French  Literature      -----  4,254 

12.  N.ntural  History    -----  4,374  12.   Italian,  Sjianish  and  Portuguese  Literature  3,203 

13.  Chemistry  and  Physics      -        -        -        .  2,464  13.  German,  Dutch  and  Scandinavian  Litera- 

14.  Practical  Arts  and  Domestic  Economy  -  2,917                 ture     -------  4,254 

15.  Fine  Arts  -------  2,336  14.   British  Literature      -----  5,41)9 

16.  Transactions  of  Learned  Societies         -  4,682  15.  American   Literature      -        -        -        -  1,155 

17.  Geography  and  Charts       -        -        -        .  ,,829  16.  Mexican  and  South  American  History  and 

18.  Patents -  1,965                  Literature 1,338 

ig.  Bibliography  and  Literary  History  -        -  7,131  17.  Voyages  and  Travels         .        -        -        .  3,890 

20.  Archaeology     -        -        -                -        -  619  18.   Duplicates  and  Pamphlets     -        -        -  n.750 

Total 63,536  Tot.-il         •        -  -  73,237 
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The  alcoves  number  28  in  each  building,  or  56  in  all  ;  each  alcove  contains 
123  shelves  capable  of  holding  an  average  of  29  volumes  each  ;  and  as  there  are 
6,888  shelves,  the  complement  of  the  two  library  halls  is  200,000  volumes.  The 
shelving  of  the  Astor  Library,  if  placed  in  a  continuous  line,  would  extend  about 
four  miles  ;  the  books,  laid  end  to  end,  would  reach  about  thirty  miles  ;  their 
cost  we  have  already  given,  and  their  weight  is  about  200  tons.  Now  let  us  see 
what  all  this  weight,  proportion  and  cost  are  worth  from  the  intellectual  point  of 
view. 

Having  brought  the  reader  thus  far  with  me,  I  am  now  prepared  to  accom- 
pany him  through  the  alcoves  of  the  library,  whose  general  features  I  have  just 
enumerated,  and  a  few  of  whose  noteworthy  books  I  propose  to  point  out  ; 
premising,  however,  that  in  order  to  complete  his  survey  of  the  institution  prac- 
tically, he  will  have  to  walk  a  full  mile,  and  that,  allowing  each  department  its 
tair  share  of  attention,  the  entire  examination  will  occupy  about  five  hours. 

The  system  of  classification  of  the  Astor  Library  is  based  on  the  best  possi- 
ble model,  for  it  follows  the  plan  of  creation.  Commencing  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  South  Building,  it  proceeds  with  the  sun  from  east  to  west.  Be- 
ginning with  the  structure  and  formation  of  the  earth  we  inhabit,  as  the  first  step 
in  knowledge,  we  find  here  all  the  works  on  geology,  paleontology,  mines  and 
the  processes  of  mining,  and  minerals.  Here  are  the  "Transactions  and  Jour- 
nals of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  ;  "  the  Geological  Surveys  of  various 
States  and  countries  ;  Agassiz's  great  work,  "  Poissons  Fossiles,"  in  3  vols,  fo- 
lio, profusely  illustrated ;  Goldfuss's  "  Petrifacta  Germaniae,"  3  vols,  folio ; 
Owen's  works  on  Geology  and  Fossils  ;  Hugh  Falconer's  superb  "  Paleontologi- 
cal  Memoirs,"  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1868,  illustrated  ;  Transactions  of  Continen- 
tal Societies  ;  the  principal  text-books,  manuals,  and  monographs  on  geology 
and  paleontology.  Next  we  have  the  works  on  mining  and  mineralogy.  Pon- 
son's  "  Exploitation  des  Mines  de  Houille,"  a  work  on  the  mining  of  sea-coal, 
with  folio  volume  of  illustrations  ;  Truran's  important  work  on  the  manufacture 
of  iron  ;  Simonin's  "La  Vie  Souterraine,"  republished  by  Appleton,  with  the 
magnificent  plates,  under  the  title  "  Underground  Life,"  giving  the  best  popular 
idea  of  mining  processes  and  dangers  ;  Karsten's  "  Archiv  fiir  Mineralogie  ;" 
and  the  transactions  of  mining  societies  all  over  the  world. 

From  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  earth,  we  pass  to  the  study  of  its 
inhabitants  ;  beginning  with  the  lowest  order  of  life  in  natural  history,  the  in- 
fusoria and  radiata,  and  rising  through  the  classes  of  reptiles,  insects,  fish,  birds, 
animals,  to  man.  Here  we  have  "  Ferussac  et  Deshayes's  Histoire  Naturelle 
des  Mollusques,"  in  4  folio  vols.,  richly  illustrated  with  colored  plates  ;  Kiener's 
"  Iconographie  des  Coquilles  Vivantes,"  9  vols.  8vo.,  colored  illustrations  ;  the 
"  Conchologica  Iconica  "  of  Reeve,  in  16  vols.  4to,  and  still  unfinished  ;  these 
and  other  works  on  shells  are  all  superbly  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art, 
and  in  the  most  accurate  manner.  On  Entomology,  there  are  the  works  of 
Olivier,  Curtis,  Fabricius,  Geoffroy,  Donovan,  Drury,  Stoll,  Lamarck  and  many 
others,  nearly  all  of  which  are  brilliantly  illustrated.  On  Ichthyology  there  are 
Cuvier,  Donovan,  Lacepfede,  Agassiz,  Butfon,  Jardine.  Ornithology  is  repre- 
sented in  some  of  the  most  magnificent  works  in  the  world.  Not  to  mention 
Audubon — of  which  this  library  possesses  the  original  edition  in  a  magnificent 
copy,  purchased  by  John  Jacob  Astor  himself,  as  before  stated — there  are  the 
works  of  John  Gould,  comprised  in  16  vols,  and  62  parts,  all  in  folio,  and  all 
illustrating,  in  the  most  exquisite  and  brilliant  colors,  the  forms  of  birds  of  all 
countries.      They  comprise  the  birds  of  Ewrope,  of   Asia,  Australia,  aud  the 
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Himalaya,  with  monographs  on  the  toucan,  humming-birds  and  otlier  species, 
all  illustrated  in  the  same  gorgeous  coloring.  Then  there  is  Selby's  "  British 
Ornithology,"  in  two  mammoth  folios  ;  Malherbe's  "  Iconographie  des  Picid^es," 
illustrating  the  life  and  habits  of  the  woodpecker,  4  vols,  folio,  Metz,  1862,  illus- 
trated ;  Levaillant  on  "Paroquets  and  Birds  of  Paradise,"  4  vols,  folio  ;  Mme. 
Knip  on  "  Pigeons,"  2  vols,  folio  ;  Werner  on  "  Paroquets,"  folio ;  and  all  the 
text-books  and  authorities  on  this  fruitful  and  interesting  subject ;  not  to 
forget  Gray's  "  Genera  of  Birds,"  3  vols.  4to,  London. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Mammalia,  and  find  this  subject  also  well  represented 
in  Cuvier,  Buffon,  Hardwicke,  Shaw,  Harris  (Game  Animals  of  South  Africa) 
and  others.  Last  we  reach  the  subject  of  man,  and  tind  him  discussed  in  the 
works  of  Pritchard,  Pickering,  Smith,  Latham,  Brace,  etc.  Of  works  of  impor- 
tance to  the  race,  coming  as  considerations  of  collateral  issues,  are  the  "  Ve.stiaes 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species,"  Figuier's 
"World  before  the  Deluge,"  Clark's  "Mind  in  Nature,"  Hartwig's  "Harmonies 
of  Nature,"  and  others,  sufficiently  scientific  to  convey  needed  information,  and 
sufficiently  popular  to  insure  the  attention  of  the  general  reader.  Leaving 
Natural  History  we  pass  to  the  alcove  devoted  to  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Thus 
we  have  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  including  man,  and  now  we  proceed  in  due 
order  to  the  examination  of  the  chemistry  of  nature,  and  of  the  imponderable 
forces  that  go  to  support  life.  This  department  is  well  supplied  with  the  text- 
books, but  is  wanting  in  the  important  publications  that  record  the  latest  dis- 
coveries and  results  in  these  sciences.  And  it  may  as  well  here  be  stated  that 
the  library  is  materially  deficient  in  the  latest  productions  in  science  ;  other  less 
important  departments  having  been  filled  up  to  the  exclusion  of  these.  The 
liijrary  is  so  admirably  supplied  with  scientific  works  pul)lished  prior  to  the  war, 
that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  similar  judgment  has  not  been  exercised  in  the 
purchases  made  since  that  time,  and  the  record  thus  sustained  to  the  present. 
The  books  in  this  department  treat  upon  the  subjects  of  chemistry,  phvsics, 
electricity  and  galvanism,  and  the  application  of  those  forces,  meteorology  and 
the  science  of  storms.  A  remarkable  and  quaint  work  is  "  Astra  Castra  ;  Ex- 
periments and  Adventures  in  the  Atmosphere,  by  Hatton  Turnor,"  4to.,  London, 
1865.  This  book  is  a  collection  of  all  known  information  on  aeronautics  and 
kindred  subjects,  illustrated  by  photo-zincographs  in  profusion. 

The  next  department  illustrates  the  laws  of  social  intercourse  and  the  art  of 
living,  and  comprises  books  on  commerce,  banking,  the  practical  arts  and  manu- 
factures, domestic  economy  and  the  patent  specifications  of  all  nations.  Here 
we  must  pause  a  moment  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  valuable  collection  of 
British  patents  presented  to  the  library  by  the  British  government.  This  work 
already  comprises  1,600  volumes,  in  quarto  and  folio,  and  includes  the  specifica- 
tions and  plates  of  every  patent  issued  in  Great  Britain,  from  161 1  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  is  continued  at  the  rate  of  about  eighty  volumes  yearly.  The  As- 
tor  Lil:rary  is  one  of  the  few  libraries  on  this  continent  designated  as  custodians 
of  this  work,  so  invaluable  to  inventors  and  discoverers. 

We  have  now  reached  the  western  end  of  the  building,  which,  for  conven- 
ience sake,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  fine  arts,  including  works  on  sculpture, 
painting,  glass  staining,  wood  carving,  cameo  cutting,  and  cognate  subjects, 
The  eastern  end  is  devoted  to  Music,  and  the  more  cumbrous  works  on  Ar- 
chaeology and  Antiquities.  Here  arc  to  be  found  superb  copies  of  the  galleries 
of  the  "  Musde  Franqais,"  "  Pitti  Palace,"  the  "  IHorence  Gallery,"  "  Museo 
Borbonico,"  "Dresden  Gallery,"  "  Munich  Gallery,"  the  rare  frescoes  of  Raphael 
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in  the  Vatican,  colored  by  hand  in  imitation  of  the  originals  ;  the  illuminated 
hooks  ot  the  Middle  Ages,  Owen  Jones's  "Alhambra,''  Dickenson's  great  col- 
ored illustrations  of  the  English  Exhibition  of  1851,  Rubens's  Paintings  illustra- 
ting the  Bible,  in  photograph,  and  very  many  other  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  collections  of  engravings,  most  of  them  proofs  before  letter.  Here  the  vis- 
itor will  be  gl.id  to  pause  awhile  and  inspect  these  rich  art-treasures,  glance  over 
the  biographies  of  the  great  masters  of  art,  and  casually  examine  the  text-books 
and  guides  to  the  practice  of  the  arts  themselves.  Then  we  resume  our  system- 
atic examination  with  the  subject  next  in  order,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  for 
the  sustenance  of  man.  Agriculture,  horticulture,  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals 
and  fowls,  general  farming,  and  everything  that  pertains  to  the  science  of  rural 
economy,  are  found  here.  Notable  among  these  books  are  the  "  Pomona  Italiana  " 
of  Gallesio,  illustrating,  in  five  volumes  folio,  the  fruits  of  Italy,  and  embellished 
with  colored  plates  ;  the  "  Pomologie  Frangaise  "  of  Poiteau,  in  four  folio  vol- 
umes, brilliantly  illustrated  ;  the  "Pomona  Britannica"  of  Brookshaw,  in  one 
folio  volume  ;  Morton's  "  Account  of  the  Prince  Consort's  Farms,"  illustrated  ; 
Wingfield  and  Johnson's  "  Poultry  Book,"  with  illustrations  after  pictures  by 
Harrison  Weir  ;  and  Trimble's  capital  treatise  on  the  "  Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit 
and  Fruit  Trees,"  also  illustrated.  Now  we  pass,  naturally  enough,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Botany,  the  structure  and  laws  of  plants,  which  occupies  the  next  alcove. 
The  subject  of  flowers,  like  that  of  birds,  offers  an  endless  and  beautiful  field  for 
illustration,  and  that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  fact,  is  obvious  in  this  depart- 
ment. Here  are  Lambert's  "  Genus  Pinus,"  a  mammoth  folio  in  three  volumes  ; 
'■  Flora  Brasilice,"  in  two  volumes  ;  Roxburgh's  celebrated  "  Coromandel  Plants," 
in  three  volumes  folio  ;  •' Plantae  Asiaticee  Rariores  "  of  Wallich,  also  in  three 
volumes  ;  Sibthorp's  "Flora  GrEeca,"  in  ten  volumes,  folio  ;  the  Works  of  Hum- 
boldt and  Bonpland,  in  13  vols,  folio  ;  Martin's  "  Historia  Palmaruni."  3  vols,  fo- 
lio ;  and  finally.  Fitch  and  Hooker's  "  Description  of  the  Victoria  Regia,  or  Gi- 
gantic Water-lily."  All  of  these  books,  and  many  more,  are  illustrated  with  all 
the  wealth  of  color  with  which  they  are  susceptible  of  being  treated  ;  and  few 
departments  in  the  library  will  better  repay  the  intelligent  eye  seeking  for  beauty 
than  this. 

Again,  the  gradation  of  the  system  is  easy,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  next 
alcove,  in  the  department  appropriated  to  the  analysis  of  plants  and  minerals, 
with  a  view  to  discovering  their  virtues  for  healing  and  preserving  life.  Here 
not  only  are  the  great  subdivisions  of  anatomy,  surgery,  physiology,  morbid 
anatomy  and  pathology,  carefully  classified  and  arranged,  but  the  science  of 
medicine,  the  investigations  into  the  subjects  of  food  and  diet,  the  treatment  of 
each  separate  disease,  are  one  and  all  arranged  symmetrically,  each  subdivision 
being  isolated  from  the  rest,  yet  each  in  its  regular  order  bearing  on  the  rest. 
Among  the  more  prominent  books  in  this  department  are,  Mascagni's  great 
work  on  Anatomy,  probably  the  largest  book  in  the  library,  with  plates  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  colored  after  life  ;  the  "  Anatomic  de  I'Homme"  of  Bourgery  et 
Jacob,  in  15  vols,  folio,  illustrated  with  colored  plates  ;  Cruveilhier's  "Anatomic 
F^athologique,"  2  vols,  folio,  illustrated  ;  Lebert's  "Traits  d'Anatomie  Patholo- 
gique,"  4  vols,  folio,  illustrated  ;  Giinther's  "  Lehre  von  den  Blutigen  Opera- 
tionen  "  (The  Great  Operations  in  Surgery),  illustrated  in  colors,  7  vols,  folio  ;' 
Auger's  "  Traitd  Iconographique  sur  Maladies  Chirurgicales,"  4to.,  illustrated. 
Sichel's  "  Iconographie  Opthalmologique,"  a  beautiful  work  on  diseases  of  the 
eye,  profusely  illustrated,  2  vols.  4to.  Besides  these,  there  are  all  the  important 
text-books,  monogr.aphs,  and  treatises  on  diseases  and  their  remedies  ;  works  on 
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insanity,  on  poisons,  on  electricity,  galvanism,  mesmerism,  and  animal  magnet- 
ism, as  remedial  agents,  and  a  large  collection  of  the  medical  periodicals  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  giving  the  latest  information  on  the  subject.  This  depart- 
ment is  exceptionally  well  sustained  in  the  purchase  of  all  new  and  esteemed 
authorities,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  as  well  as  largest  in  the  whole  collection. 

Emerging  now  from  the  domain  of  matter,  we  enter  tha^  of  mind  and  its  pro- 
ductions. Ascending  to  the  second  floor,  we  begin  with  the  alcove  immediately 
over  that  elucidating  the  material  structure  of  the  earth,  and  find  it  devoted  to 
Metaphysics,  Moral  and  Social  Philosophy,  Education,  Political  Economy,  and 
sucli  mental  aberrations  as  are  elucidated  in  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences — 
Demonology,  Witchcraft,  and  Spiritualism. 

As  these  may  be  supposed  to  comprise  the  laws  of  mind,  so  the  next  succeed- 
ing alcoves  comprehend  the  laws  of  matter — Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Naviga- 
tion, Optics,  Light,  and  Heat.  The  collection  of  mathematical  works  is  particu- 
larly rich,  containing,  besides  the  usual  treatises  on  the  simple  branches,  numer- 
ous works  on  the  science  of  life  assurance,  and  tables  of  the  duration  of  life, 
tables  of  logarithms,  the  "  Nautical  Almanac,"  calculations  of  eclipses,  La 
Place's  "  M^canique  Celeste,"  and  others  of  the  more  abstruse  works.  Next  we 
find  elucidated  the  operations  of  mind  upon  matter.  Here  are  the  books  on  Me- 
chanics, Hydraulics,  and  Hydrostatics,  Civil  Engineering,  and  the  Art  of  War  ; 
the  latter  covering  the  building  of  fortifications,  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
of  war,  the  consolidation  and  organization  of  armies,  the  conduct  of  actual  con- 
flict, and  many  later  theories  and  regulations  growing  out  of  the  late  rebellion. 

Having  traced  man  through  his  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  the 
work  he  performs,  his  social  and  political  affiliations,  the  food  that  perpetuates 
him,  and  the  diseases  that  sicken  and  kill  him,  we  come  now  to  his  domiciliary 
habits,  and  "the  house  we  live  in."-  Architecture  is  next  under  consideration 
in  the  regular  rotation,  and  occupies  the  entire  western  end  of  the  second  floor. 

Here  the  whole  subject  of  building,  from  a  cathedral  to  a  pig-sty,  is  consid- 
ered in  extenso.  There  are  here,  too,  very  many  superb  illustrated  works  ;  in- 
stance, the  "Cathedral  of  Cologne,"  the  "Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,"  the  "Villa 
Architecture  of  France,"  the  "  Buildings  of  Modern  Paris,"  and  numerous 
others.  Here,  too,  are  beautiful  works  on  house  and  church  decoration,  all  the 
varieties  of  cottage  and  farm  building,  monasteries,  palaces,  galleries,  club-houses 
• — every  conceivable  structure  for  the  accommodation  or  interest  of  man.  We 
have  now  nearly  reached  the  end  of  the  scientific  system  ;  and  next  in  its  order 
is  the  subject  of  Jurisprudence — the  laws  of  man.  Here  we  have  all  the  statutes 
that  have  been  devised  for  our  proper  government  ;  all  the  criticisms  and  an- 
alyses of  laws  ;  all  the  reports  of  cases  occurring  under  the  action  of  law  ;  all 
the  conflicts  with  law.  From  this  topic — human  law — we  enter  the  subject  which 
completes  the  superstructure  so  admirably  devised  and  so  perfectly  executed — 
Theology,  the  law  of  God.  We  commenced  with  the  lowest  order  of  creation, 
and  we  end  with  the  Creator  himself.  We  begin  with  earth  and  end  with  heaven 
— or,  at  least,  with  the  theologian's  idea  of  that  sphere. 

The  subject  of  Theology  occupies  the  greater  part  of  four  alcoves.  Begin- 
ning with  Ancient  Mythology,  it  traces  the  progress  of  religion  and  ecclesiastical 
history  by  regular  steps  down  to  the  present  day.  There  is  the  Bible  in  many 
languages  ;  there  is  the  ancient  Hebrew  Talmud,  the  Greek  Pentateucli,  the 
Mahommedan  Koran  in  the  original  Arabic  ;  there  are  Expositions,  Concord- 
ances, Essays,  Sermons  ;  tlie  works  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  early  English 
fathers  ;  controversial  writings,  lives  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  the  Saints 
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and  the  Reformers.  From  Moses  to  Joe  Smith  and  Brigham  Young  they  are 
all  here,  and  all  subjected  to  the  crucial  tests  of  calm  criticism  and  passionate 
opposition.  Having  thus  given  what  attention  we  could  in  this  brief  space  to  the 
scientific  portion  of  the  Astor  Library,  we  will  next  consider  the  department  of 
Literature,  which  occupies,  as  before  mentioned,  the  whole  of  the  North  Building. 

Beginning,  as  in  the  other  building,  in  the  southeast  corner,  we  find  there 
all  the  books  on  the  Origin  of  Language,  the  History  of  Letters,  the  early  in- 
scriptions, cuneiform  and  hieroglyphic,  the  "Monde  Primitiv"  of  De  Gebelin, 
the  works  of  Gronovius,  Vossius,  Erasmus  and  Buxtorf.  Next  come  Philology  and 
Linguistics — the  progress  of  language,  the  history  and  analyses  of  tongues.  These 
are  the  first  rounds  of  the  ladder  of  learning.  Commencing  with  the  Oriental 
languages,  we  have  grammars,  dictionaries,  chrestomathies  and  vocabularies  of 
the  earhest  tongues,  Sanskrit,  Hindostanee,  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
the  languages  of  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia  and  China.  Here  is  a  curious  book  ia 
7  vols,  folio,  bound  in  crimson  silk ;  it  is  the  "  Kitah  i  haft  kiel  zun,"  or,  "  Book 
of  the  Seven  Seas,"  a  Persian  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  by  the  King  of  Oude. 
Then  there  is  Raja-Radh-Kant-Bahadoor's  Sanskrit  Dictionary  in  3  vols.  4to. 
Also,  Guignes's  Monster  Dictionary  of  Chinese,  French  and  Latin  ;  a  ponderous 
folio.  The  "  Kanghi  Tsztien,"  or  Imperial  Chinese  Dictionary,  is  in  26  parts, 
printed  on  rice-paper  and  enclosed  in  6  boxes ;  as  the  custom  of  the  Chinese  is 
to  preserve  their  volumes  in  this  manner  instead  of  binding.  The  languages  of 
the  South-Sea  Islands,  and  of  the  Indians  of  South  and  North  America  are  also 
represented  here.  And  presently  we  enter  upon  the  living  languages  of  the 
civilized  nations,  and  find  their  history,  structure,  and  genius  all  exposed,  even 
to  their  dialects,  idioms,  "  argot"  and  "slang."  Having  thus  gained  an  insight 
into  the  various  tongues  and  the  modes  of  learning  them,  we  are  prepared  to 
examine  the  literatures  existing  in  them.  And  first  in  order  are  the  classic 
writings  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  first  book  in  this  department  that  attracts  our  attention  is  the  "  Editio 
Princeps"  of  Homer,  in  two  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Florence  in  1488,  in  the 
ancient  Greek  characters,  and  looking  as  fresh  and  distinct  as  if  it  had  just  come 
out  of  the  press,  instead  of  being  a  trifle  under  four  centuries  old.  While  we 
are  upon  Homer,  we  note  the  original  edition  of  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  in  eleven  volumes,  with  the  autograph  of  "  A.  Pope."  On  the  cover 
of  the  first  volume,  "  Received  of  my  Lady  Massam,  two  guineas,"  etc.  Here 
is  Lemaire's  edition  of  the  "  Classiques  Latins,"  in  143  vols.,  crimson  morocco, 
from  the  library  of  Louis  Philippe.  Here  too  is  Valpy's  superb  Delphin  edition, 
the  "Bipont"  edition,  and  many  others,  original  and  translated.  Homer  alone 
is  represented  in  editions,  lexicons  and  translations,  by  160  different  volumes. 

French  history,  in  the  next  alcove,  begins  with  the  early  Gallic  chronicles, 
and  is  very  full,  comprising  the  provincial  and  town  histories,  Manoires,  family 
history  and  genealogy,  biography,  and  full  histories  of  the  two  great  revolutions. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  thoroughly  considered — the  books  referring  to  his  life 
numbering  223  volumes.  Among  these  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  "  Cor- 
respondance  de  Napoleon  I.,"  published  by  order  of  Napoleon  III.,  in  23 
vols.  4to.,  commenced  in  1858  and  continued  to  1S67  ;  containing  18,880  letters, 
extending  only  to  the  year  18 12.  A  very  interesting  work  is  the  "Vie  de  Na- 
poleon" of  Arnault,  in  2  vols.,  bound  in  one  large  folio,  filled  with  lithographic 
illustrations,  from  the  works  of  the  first  French  painters,  of  the  battles  and  other 
netable  deeds  of  the  Great  Captain.  The  "  Galeries  de  Versailles,"  in  12  vols, 
folio ;  Laborde's  "  Monuments  de  la  France,"  2  vols,  folio  ;  "  Tableaux  de  la 
^4 
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Revolution  Frangaise,"  3  vols,  folio  ;  the  "  Livre  d'or  de  la  Noblesse,"  illustra- 
ting French  Heraldry  in  metals  and  colors.  These  and  many  other  important 
and  elegant  works  are  comprised  in  this  department. 

The  next  alcove  is  directly  opposite  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics, 
and  contains,  appropriately,  the  histories  of  Greece,  Rome  and  Byzantium  ;  with 
works  on  Chivalry,  earlier  Ancient  History,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  lat- 
tscr  subject  offers  many  finel3'-illustrated  books  for  consideration,  among  which, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Zahn — "  Plus  beaux  Ornemens  de  Pom- 
peii, d'Herculaneum,  et  de  Stabias,"  3  vols,  large  folio,  colored  plates.  The 
"  Ruines  de  Pompeii"  of  Mazois  is  also  important,  as  is  also  the  "Antichita 
d'ErcoIano,"  a  truly  magnificent  work  in  9  folio  volumes  ;  the  "  Museo  Pio  Cle- 
mentino,"  7  vols,  folio  ;  the  "  Iconographie  Grecque,"  7  vols,  folio.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  more  important  books  in  this  alcove. 

Now  we  come  to  the  subject  of  Orientalia — the  topography,  history,  and  lit- 
erature of  the  East — which  is  richer  in  the  Astor  Library  than  in  any  other  col- 
lection of  books  in  this  country.  The  writings  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Hindo- 
stan  are  found  here,  both  in  the  originals  and  in  translations,  as  in  the  British 
•'  Oriental  Translation  Fund,"  and  the  "  Collection  Orientale  "  of  France.  All 
the  travels  in  these  interesting  countries  are  here  to  the  latest — the  "  History  of 
the  British  Empire  in  India,"  the  "  Mahabarata,"  the  "Vedas"  and  "  Puranas," 
the  laws  and  holy  books  of  India.  Here  may  be  found  the  true  sources  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  or  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  coincidences  known 
to  literature.  Here,  also,  is  a  copy  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights  " — the  "  Alif  Laila," 
in  the  original  Arabic,  in  four  vols.  8vo.  Here,  too,  are  the  works  on  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Gypsies,"  those  strange  nomads  who  have  overrun  every  country 
and,  with  the  restlessness  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  are  still  on  the  march,  without 
apparent  end  or  object,  home,  or  salvation  in  view.  There  are  here  numerous 
works  finely  illustrated,  presenting  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Orientals,  which 
are  well  w'orthy  examination. 

The  northeastern  corner  alcove  is  devoted  to  the  subjects  preliminary  and 
adjunct  to  the  study  of  history,  and  corresponding  to  the  Origin  of  Language  and 
Letters,  directly  opposite.  These  are  the  books  on  numismatics,  heraldry,  in- 
.scriptions,  chronology,  costumes  of  all  nations,  etc.  The  subjects  of  voyages  and 
travels  are  contained  in  eight  divisions  of  the  corner  alcoves  fronting  on  the  main 
hall,  and  comprise  accounts  of  all  countries  that  have  ever  been  visited  by  the 
navigator  and  the  discoverer.  This  completes  our  examination  of  the  lower 
floor,  and  we  will  accordingly  ascend  to  the  second  story,  which  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  two  subjects  of  British  and  American  History  and  Literature. 
American  history  commences  with  the  accounts  of  the  early  navigators.  Among 
these,  one,  rare  and  curious,  is  Peter  Martyr's  "  History  of  Travaile  in  the  West 
and  East  Indies;"  London,  1577.  Another,  still  more  quaint  and  rare,  is 
"  Purchas  .  His  Pilgrims,"  London,  1625-26,  5  vols,  folio,  full  turkey  morocco, 
bound  by  Clarke — a  remarkably  fine  copy  ;  Hackluyt's  "  Collection  of  Voyages," 
in  3  vols,  folio;  Oviedo's  "  Historia  de  las  Indias,"  Salamanca,  1549,  and  Valla- 
dolid,  1557,  bound  by  Bedford  in  full  russia — a  fine  copy  in  perfect  preservation  ; 
the  collections  of  the  Hackluyt  Society ;  the  fine  set,  nearly  complete,  of  the 
uncompletable  De  Bry — "  Peregrinationem  " — these  are  the  foundations  on 
-which  is  raised  the  gigantic  superstructure  of  American  history.  Lord  King- 
Ijorough's  "  Mexico,"  which  is  in  this  department,  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  it  is 
in  9  folio  volumes,  finely  illustrated,  and  has  the  reputation  of  having  ruined  its 
projector.     The  histories  of  Mexico,  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  of  the 
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various  States  of  Central  and  South  America,  lead  tlie  way  gradually  to  that  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  comprised  in  all  the  prominent  general  histories,  and 
in  biographies,  local  histories,  statistical  works,  etc.  The  collection  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  late  war  comprises  189  volumes  and  115  pamphlets,  which,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  there  have  been  nearly  10,000  separate  publications  on  this 
subject  issued,  is  certainly  meagre.  The  American  Historical  Department  is 
not  by  any  means  a  specialty  of  the  library,  and  might  be  very  greatly  improved 
and  brought  more  fairly  into  competition  with  the  other  classes  of  books  with 
advantage  to  the  institution.  The  histories  of  the  different  States  are  classified 
separately,  each  State  l^y  itself.  The  balance  of  this  department  is  occupied  by 
the  large  collection  of  United  States  and  State  documents,  statutes,  laws,  etc., 
excepting  the  corner  alcove,  which  is  devoted  to  the  small  collection  of  Ameri- 
can literature. 

The  department  of  English  literature  is  fairly  large,  and  though  not  at  all 
full  on  the  early  poets  and  other  writers,  is  yet  a  creditable  representation  of  the 
subject.  Commencing  with  essays  and  collections  of  the  principal  authors,  as 
Johnson,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  Sterne,  Bolingbroke,  WaJpole,  Chesterfield 
and  others,  we  have  their  biographies,  notes  and  criticisms  on  their  writings 
and  everything  else  that  will  serve  to  illustrate  them.  Then  come  poetry  and 
the  drama.  Here  are  the  collections  of  Percy,  Ellis  and  others  of  the  early 
English  poetry ;  the  works  of  Chaucer,  Spencer,  Pope,  Dryden,  Surrey,  Wyatt, 
Suckling  and  other  well-known  names,  some  of  them  in  the  original  editions  ;  of 
these,  one  interesting  relic  is  the  first  edition  of  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  small 
4to.,  London,  1668  ;  and  another  is  a  quaint,  old  black-letter  Chaucer,  folio,  Lon- 
don, 1 561.  The  modern  poets  are  well  represented  in  numerous  editions,  in- 
cluding the  school  of  young  writers  of  the  present  day.  The  early  drama  is 
represented  by  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Mar- 
lowe and  Mason  ;  also,  by  collections  of  old  plays,  Bell's,  Scott's,  Inchbald's  and 
others  ;  Dramatic  Biography,  critical  essays  on  the  dramatists,  and  that  brings 
us  to  Shakespeare. 

There  are  here  twenty-six  separate  editions  of  Shakespeare's  writings,  and 
loi  volumes  of  essays,  criticism,  concordance,  analj-sis,  glossary,  etc.  ;  making 
in  all,  upon  this  interesting  subject,  350  volumes.  Of  these,  the  most  valuable 
is,  of  course,  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  being  the  first  col- 
lected edition  of  his  plays,  published  in  London,  1623.  This  copy  is  a  very  fine 
one,  and  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  library  ;  its 
market  value  is  probably  $1,000.  Next  there  is  the  "Second  Folio,"  published 
in  1632,  and  though  not  as  rare  as  the  other,  still  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
link  in  the  sequence.  Boydell's  fine  collection  of  engravings  illustrating  Shakes- 
peare is  in  the  library,  as  is  also  the  magnificent  edition  of  his  works  published 
by  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  in  sixteen  folio  volumes,  profusely  illustrated  with 
engravings  and  notes. 

We  pass  now  into  tlie  next  alcove,  with  which  we  commence  the  subject  of 
British  history.  This  department  is  full  and  rich  ;  the  collection  of  early 
clironicles,  as  Hall,  Grafton,  Baker,  Fabyan,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  William  of 
Malmesbury,  Hollingshed,  Froissart  and  Monstrelet  first  attract  our  attention  ; 
next  the  collected  histories  of  Hume,  Smollett,  Lingard,  Walter,  Macaulay, 
Froude;  Somer's  Tracts,  Grosse's  Antiquities,  Hallam,  Palgrave,  Capgrave — these 
are  some  of  the  others  that  meet  the  eye  as  we  casually  glance  at  the  shelves. 

The  collection  of  county  histories  is  very  complete,  including  the  really 
magnificent  works  of  Manning  and  Bray  on  "  Surrey,"  3  vols,  folio ;  Clutter- 
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buck's  "  Hertford,"  3  vols,  folio  ;  Nichol's  "  Leicester,"  7  vols,  folio  ;  Ormerod's 
"  Chester,"  3  vols,  folio  ;  Surtees's  "  Durham,"  8  vols,  folio — and  others  too  nu- 
merous to  note,  but  all  issued  in  the  most  lavish  style  of  the  art  of  book-making. 
British  Heraldry  occupies  a  press  by  itself,  and  includes  about  150  volumes. 
The  Histories  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  arranged  separately,  and  comprise 
the  prominent  authorities  ;  the  rest  of  this  department  is  given  up  to  the  large 
collection  of  British  Parliamentary  and  other  public  documents. 

The  collection  of  books  on  the  subjects  of  bibliography  and  literary  histo- 
ry, which  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to  this  as  to  all  other  libraries,  is  placed 
in  two  rooms,  built  as  an  extension  or  wing  on  the  eastern  end  of  either  building. 
This  is  certainly  the  finest  and  most  complete  collection  of  the  kind  in  this 
country,  and  compares  favorably  with  those  of  other  countries.  It  was  brought 
togetlier  by  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell  at  his  own  expense,  and  represents  the 
labor  and  learning  of  a  lifetime.  Most  of  the  volumes  were  presented  to  the 
library  by  Dr.  Cogswell,  and  the  balance  purchased  from  him  for  a  nominal  sum. 
The  collection  includes  all  the  celebrated  authorities  on  bibliographical  subjects  ; 
the  catalogues,  many  of  them  large  and  costly,  of  the  prominent  European  libra- 
ries ;  essays  upon  books  and  editions  ;  the  general  history  of  literature,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  implements  necessary  for  the  formation  and  classification  of  large 
collections  of  books,  and  the  making  them  available  for  public  use. 

Let  me  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  small  collection  of 
book-rarities,  and  incunabula,  or  early  printed  works,  arranged  under  glass,  in 
cases  around  the  main  stair-case,  in  the  South  Building.  Of  these  the  most 
ancient  and  most  important  is  the  Cicero's  "  De  Officiis,"  printed  by  Faust  and 
ScheflTer  at  Mayence  in  1466.  This  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  the  first 
printers  as  there  probably  is  extant ;  the  paper  is  as  clean  and  the  ink  as  fresh 
as  the  day  it  was  printed,  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  nine  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  art.  There  are  here,  also,  two  specimens  of  Caxton,  one  being  a 
few  leaves  from  the  "  Recuj-ell  des  Histoires  de  Troye,"  printed  at  Cologne  in 
147 1,  and  the  other  Higden's  "  Polychronicon,"  printed  in  London,  1482.  Glan- 
ville's  "  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,"  printed  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  the  successor 
of  Caxton,  in  1494,  is  also  a  handsome  specimen.  The  first  editions  of  Shakes- 
peare's works  and  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  are  also  here  ;  fac-simile  speci- 
mens of  a  "  Block  Book,"  and  of  a  Syriac  Palimpsest ;  a  copy  of  "  Heures  ^ 
I'usage  de  Rome,"  printed  on  vellum,  in  1500  ;  a  printed  copy  of  an  Arabic  MS.  ; 
a  Breviary  of  the  Church  of  Salisbury,  London,  1555  ;  a  manuscript  on  vellum, 
"  Fleur  des  Histoires  de  la  Terre,"  written  in  the  year  1307,  with  ornamental  ini- 
tials, and  pictures  in  gold  and  colors  ;  the  "  Catholicon,"  of  John  of  Genoa, 
printed  at  Augsburg,  1469  ;  and  the  "  Vocabulario  en  lengua  Mexicana  y  Castil- 
lana,"  Mexico,  i569-'7i.  The  library  makes  no  specialty  of  collecting  this  class 
of  books,  and  has  on'ly  gathered  these  few  as  specimens  illustrating  the  history 
of  the  art  of  printing. 

There  were  delivered  to  readers  during  the  year  1867,  the  last  of  which  I 
have  reports,  in  the  department  of  Science,  27,251  volumes  ;  in  that  of  Litera- 
ture, 39, 175;  total  66,426  volumes.  The  subject  most  in  demand  was  that  of 
British  literature — meaning  poetry,  essays  and  the  drama — 5,451.  Novels  alone 
count  up  4,524;  voyages  and  travels,  4,517.  Add  to  these  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, 2,372  ;  sports  and  games  and  music,  735,  and  the  literatures  of  countries 
other  tlian  British,  9,725,  and  we  have  a  total  of  27,324,  or  about  three  volumes 
out  of  seven  read  for  pastime.  Of  the  remaining  works,  those  on  theology,  ju- 
risprudence and  medicine,  read  entirely  by  students  and  professional  men,  num- 
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ber  9.555  ;  the  encyclopedias,  examined  by  casual  applicants,  amount  to  2,796  ; 
leaving  26,751  as  the  quota  of  those  of  the  public  who  have  read  scientific  and 
historical  works  for  profit.  Or  we  may  account  10,660  of  the  27,704  readers  in 
the  halls,  or  a  little  more  than  one  in  three,  as  the  studying  public  in  this  con- 
nection. 

The  readers  in  the  library  are  thus  made  up,  as  may  be  seen,  of  two-thirds 
idlers  to  one-third  workers.  Of  these  many  are  persons  in  no  employment,  who 
have  been  regular  visitors  for  years  ;  others  are  boys,  who  go  there  for  their 
6.7L\\y  pabulum  of  "  Punch  "  and  the  "  Illustrated  News,"  or  Marryat's  Novels  ; 
others  again  are  ladies  who  pass  away  an  idle  hour  in  glancing  through  the 
"  Musee  Royale,"  or  some  other  illustrated  work.  You  don't  find  the  me- 
chanic, the  clerk,  or  the  laboring  man  here  ;  or  if  he  is  here,  he  is  seedy,  out- 
at-elbows,  and  out  of  a  situation.  The  picture  which  I  have  seen,  drawn  by 
enthusiastic  newspaper  hacks,  of  the  rich  capitalist  and  the  mechanic  sitting  here 
side  by  side  in  honorable  community  of  thought,  burning  the  mid-day  sun  over 
abstruse  writings,  is  agreeable,  but  also  entirely  fanciful.  They  don't  do  it.  If 
the  rich  man  comes  here,  which  is  seldom,  it  is  for  a  specific  purpose,  which 
having  completed,  he  takes  his  departure.  If  the  mechanic  comes  here,  which 
is  more  seldom,  it  is  by  accident,  or  because  he  has  nowhere  else  to  go.  The 
Astor  Library  is  used  chiefly  by  idlers  and  professional  men,  whose  time  is  at 
their  own  disposal.  This  is  a  melancholy  fact  when  we  reflect  how  much  there 
is  here  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  mechanic  or  the  clerk  if  it  could  only  be 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with  them.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  is  because  the 
library  opens  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  closes  at  four  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Undoubtedly,  the  library  was  intended  by  its  founder  more  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  scholars,  students,  and  writers,  many  of  whom  he  knew,  and  knew, 
too,  that  they  were  the  least  able  of  any  to  afford  themselves  these  necessities 
to  them,  which  were  luxuries  to  others.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Astor  first 
formed  the  design  of  founding  a  library,  the  public  of  New  York  was  not  a  read- 
ing public.  Then  the  Society  Library  merely  worried  through  an  existence  of 
little  practical  utility ;  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  was  struggling  in  its 
first  efforts  after  strength  and  permanency  ;  clerks  did  not  read — had  not  been 
educated  up  to  it ;  the  educational  system  of  New  York  was  imperfect,  and 
mechanics  and  mechanics'  sons  were  not  as  alive  to  the  necessity  and  value  of 
reading  as  they  are  now  ;  indeed,  reading  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
professional  and  idle  classes  of  educated  men.  Now,  the  spirit  of  invention  is 
abroad,  and  every  mechanic  is  desirous  of  accomplishing  something  original,  and 
the  study  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  is  a  necessity  to  him  ;  young  men 
in  business  read  constantly  when  they  have  the  opportunity,  day  or  night ;  as 
witness  the  reading-rooms  of  the  Mercantile  Library  and  Cooper  Institute  ;  but 
these  mechanics  and  these  young  men  in  business  are  employed  during  the  day, 
and,  therefore,  this  great  treasury  of  knowledge  and  store-house  of  scientific  and 
literary  wealth  is  as  a  sealed  book  to  those  best  constituted  to  profit  by  it,  and 
who  need  it  the  most.  Admitting  that  the  policy  of  the  library  management 
heretofore  has  carried  out  the  wishes,  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  founder,  I 
may  yet  remark  that  a  change  in  that  policy  in  accordance  with  the  altered  con- 
dition of  things  might  in  no  wise  conflict  with  what  would  be  the  wishes  of  the 
founder,  if  he  could  express  them  at  present. 

The  great  popular  demand  is  that  the  Astor  Library  shall,  in  some  way  and 
by  some  means,  open  its  vast  resources  to  that  large  and  important  class  of  read- 
ers, whose  time  during  the  day  is  fully  occupied  by  their  business  avocations. 

Frank  H.  Norton. 
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Persons  : 

Stephen  Voting  (33),  Journalist. 
Catherine  IVest  (26),  Teacher  of  Music. 
[Miss  West's  apartment ;  plainly  but  comfortably  furnished  ;  a  few  prints  and  photographs  on  the  walls 
a  sofa,  a  piano.     Enter  Catherine,  in  walking-dress,  with  a  roll  of  music  in  her  hand.] 

CATHERINE.  Dear  me  !  this  dreadful  smell  of  tobacco  again  !  When  it 
doesn't  come  in  one  way,  it  comes  another  ;  when  it  isn't  the  door  it's  the 
window.  There  he  sits  at  his  own  window,  puffing  his  great  pipe.  I  saw 
him  as  I  crossed  the  street.  And  the  wind  always  our  way.  I'm  always  to 
windward  of  that  pipe.  What's  a  poor  girl  to  do  ?  {Shiiis  her  iviiidoiu  ivitJi  a 
loud  crash)  There  I  perhaps  he'll  hear  that !  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't  go 
to  my  lessons  smelling  like  a  bar-room  ;  and  certainly  I  can't  ask  m}'  little  girls 
to  come  and  take  their  lessons  in  this  blinding  cloud  of  smoke.  Pshaw !  it's 
worse  with  the  window  shut  than  with  it  open.  If  I'm  doomed  to  suifocate, 
I  might  as  well  do  it  comfortably.  {Raises  the  window  violently.)  Of  course 
he'll  hear  that,  too.  {Taking  off  her  bonnet  at  the  7/iirror.)  Heigho  !  what  a 
dreadful  humor  I'm  in  !  And  on  my  birthday,  too  !  Well,  why  shouldn't  one  be 
out  of  sorts  on  one's  birthday  as  well  as  at  any  other  time  ?  Is  it  such  a  mighty 
privilege  to  have  been  born  ?  Is  life  so  easy  and  pleasant  that  I  must  make  it  a 
courtesy  whenever  I  meet  it  with  its  grim  old  stare  on  the  threshold  of  another 
year  ?  Another  year  !  another  year  added  to  twenty-five  makes — makes — upon 
my  word  it  might  as  well  make  thirty  at  once— when  you're  so  tired,  tired, 
tired  !  That,  by  the  way,  is  for  not  having  gone  to  sleep  till  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning — for  having  a  neighbor  who  turns  niglit  into  day,  talks  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  town,  and  has  a  dozen  intimate  friends  against  whom  he'll  nightly 
measure  his  lungs  on  any  topic  in  the  range  of  human  ken.  It  was  actually  as 
much  as  I  could  do  to  help  throwing  my  slipper  in  good  earnest  against  the 
wall.  That  would  have  been  scandal,  I  suppose.  But  to  lie  tossing,  and  sigh- 
ing, and  listening  to  Mr.  Young's  interminable  sentences — it  was  all  one  sentence, 
I  declare,  from  nine  o'clock  until  three — and  to  wake  up  on  your  birthday  with 
a  headache,  and  a  pale  face,  and  hollow  eyes— that,  of  course,  is  perfect  pro- 
priety. {Still  at  the  glass.)  Dear  me!  I've  actually  fretted  and  fumed  a  real 
bit  of  color  into  my  face.  {Looking  at  her  image  in  silence)  Nay,  I'm  not  thirty, 
after  all!  I've  four  good  years  of  youtli  yet!  And  my  hair  is  certainly  very 
pretty,  and  life — life,  on  this  soft  spring  evening — well,  life,  I  do  make  you  my 
very  best  courtesy,  and  if  you'll  promise  to  be  very  good  I'll  give  you  a  little 
music.  {Seats  herself  at  the  piano  and  plays  %uith  violence.  While  she  is  play- 
ing the  door  opens  and  Stephen  Young  looks  in.  Seeing  Miss  West,  he  advances 
a  few  steps — leaving  the  door  ajar^and  stops  a  7noment  looking  at  her  and  lis- 
tening,    lie  carries  a  small  bouquet  in  his  hand.     Finally  he  speaks.) 

Stephen.     Bravo  !  bravo  ! 

Catherine  {starting  2ip).     You,  Mr.  Young  ! 

Stephen.     Excuse  me.     If  it  wasn't  for  my  flowers  I'd  clap  you. 

Catherine.     If  it  wasn't  for  your  flowers,  I'm  afraid  I  should  ask  you  to  walk 
out.     Pray,  who  let  you  in  ? 

Stephen.     I  let  myself  in.     I  knocked  three  times,  but  you  were  playing  with 
such  extraordinary  fury — 
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Catherine  {archly).  Oh,  you  can  make  yourself  heard  when  you  wish,  Mr. 
Young  ! 

Stephen.     Now  I  verily  believe  that's  a  reproach. 

Catherine.     Of  course  it  is. 

Stephen.  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  West,  two  can  play  at  that  game.  In  the  way 
of  noise  there's  not  much,  I  fancy,  to  choose  between  us ;  there's  six  of  one 
and — 

Catherine.  I'll  admit  that  there  are  six  of  one,  but  certainly  a  dozen  of  the 
other — especially  when  there  are  two  of  you. 

Stephen.  Bless  my  stars  !  Its  no  more  than  fair.  You  have  your  piano — I 
have  my  friend. 

Catherine.     Your  bass-drum,  you  might  call  him. 

Stephen.     I  assure  you,  he's  a  very  nice  fellow. 

Catherine.  I  hope,  for  your  sake,  he  is — so  long  as  he  stays  till  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Stephen.     Ah,  poor  Ellis  !     Do  you  mean  you  actually  heaM  us  1 

Catherine.     Distinctly.     I  came  near  throwing  something  at  the  wall. 

Stephen.  I  doubt  that  we  should  have  heard  it,  any  more  than  you  heard 
me  just  now. 

Catherine.  Happily  for  you,  it  never  would  have  occurred  to  me  to  walk  in 
in  person. 

Stephen.  You  would  surely  have  been  excusable  if  you  had  come  on  so 
harmless  an  errand  as  this  of  mine.     {Holds  up  his  fiowers.) 

Catherine.     Your  flowers  are  very  pretty. 

Stephen.  They  are  none  of  mine.  When  I  came  in,  a  couple  of  hours  ago, 
I  found  them  in  my  room,  on  my  table.  You  see  they've  lost  their  first  fresh- 
ness. Here  is  a  little  card  affixed,  denoting  their  proper  destination,  which  the 
messenger  seems,  through  some  extraordinary  inadvertence,  to  have  overlooked  ; 
as  if  any  one  would  send  me  flowers  ! 

Ca^ierine  {taking  the  bouquet  and  reading  the  card).  "  Miss  West,  with  affec- 
tionate good  wishes.     A.  T."     I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  repairing  the  error. 

Stephen.  I  confess  there  is  some  virtue  in  it.  To  give  a  young  lady  a  bou- 
quet of  your  own  making,  or  your  own  buying,  is  assuredly  its  own  reward.  But 
to  serve  as  a  mere  bald  go-between  ;  to  present  a  bunch  of  lilies  and  roses  on 
the  part  of  another — a  mysterious  unknown — to  act,  as  it  were,  as  the  senseless 
clod  of  earth  in  which  they're  wrapjDed  for  transportation,  and  not  as  their  thrill- 
ing, teeming,  conscious  parent  soil,  this,  Miss  West,  I  assure  you,  is  to  make 
a  terrible  sacrifice  to  vanity. 

Catherine.     I  appreciate  the  sacrifice,  and  I  repeat  my  thanks. 

Stephen.     I  might  have  kept  them,  you  know. 

Catherine  {placing  the  flowers  in  water).  Nay,  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to 
spoil  them. 

Stephen.     Spoil  them  ?     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Catherine  {taking  the  bouquet  out  of  the  water  and  presenting  it  to  his  nose). 
What  should  you  call  the  prevailing  odor  ? 

Stephen.     Geranium — heliotrope — ^jasmine,  I  should  say. 

Catherine.     I  see  your  sense  is  completely  blunted. 

Stephen.     Why,  what  should  you  call  it  ?         ' 

Catherine  {replacing  the  flowers).  Tobacco,  Mr.  Young.  Flowers  are  like 
women  ;  they  don't  like  you  to  smoke  in  their  faces. 

Stephen.     Dear  me  !     Do  you  really  object  to  smoke  ? 
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Catherine.     Object  to  it  ?     I  hate  it ! 

Stephen.     And  do  you  ever  perceive  my  pipe  ? 

Catherine.     Constantly,  Mr.  Young. 

Stephen.  Alas  !  what  a  terrible  neighbor  I  am  !  I'm  extremely  sorry;  but 
what  can  I  do  ?  I  strongly  suspect  that  I  can't  give  up  talking,  and  I'm  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  I  can't  give  up  smoking. 

Catherine.  Don't  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  suggest  any  such  abnegation. 
If  I'm  uncomfortable  there's  an  easy  remedy. 

Stephen.  Exactly.  Patience,  my  dear  Miss  West,  comes  just  short,  in  a 
woman's  life,  of  being  a  transcendent  virtue,  only  because,  as  you  so  truly  say, 
it's  so  easy. 

Catherine.  You  perfectly  express  my  own  sentiments.  I  regard  patience 
as  quite  a  secondary  virtue.     There's  another  that  I  prize  infinitely  higher. 

Stephen.     Oh,  you  go  too  far. 

Catherine.     I  mean  action,  Mr.  Young. 

Stephen.     The  deuce  !     You  mean  to  seek  a  remedy  in  action  ? 

Catherine.  Oh,  don't  be  frightened.  I  mean  nothing  very  terrible.  I  mean 
that  I  can  move  away  and  take  another  lodging. 

Stephen.  Oh,  that  would  never  do.  We  must  bear  and  forbear,  Miss  West. 
Without  a  few  mutual  concessions  we  shall  find  but  little  comfort  in  life. 

Catherine.  That's  doubtless  very  true,  Mr.  Young  ;  but,  really,  are  you  quite 
the  person  to  say  it  ? 

Stephen.     Why,  if  it's  the  truth,  I  certainly  can't  afford  to  let  it  pass. 

Catherine.  Well,  if  it's  not  impertinent,  I  should  like  to  know  to  whom  your 
own  concessions  are  made. 

Stephen.     Oh,  to  every  one. 

Catherine.     They  say  that  every  one  is  no  one. 

Stephen.  By  no  means.  It  includes,  to  begin  with,  my  very  next  neighbor — 
yourself. 

Catherine  {latighing).  Truly  ?  I'm  actually  the  object  of  your  generosity  ? 
Your  charity,  I  might  call  it,  since  it  begins  so  near  home.  I  confess  I  never 
suspected  it. 

Stephen.     Well,  Miss  West,  the  fact  is— 

Catherine.     Alas  !  what  can  the  fact  be  ? 

Stephen.     I  hate  music. 

Catherine.     You  hate  music  !  {Laughing  violently.) 

Stephen  {provoked).     I  absolutely  detest  it. 

Catherine.     Poor  Mr.  Young  !     Well — I  pity  you. 

Stephen.     You  would  pity  me  if  you  knew  what  I  have  suffered. 

Catherine.     From  my  piano  ? 

Stephen.     From  your  piano. 

Catherine  {after  a  pause).     Decidedly,  one  of  us  must  move. 

Stephen.     One  of  us  ?     Good  ;  here  comes  a  chance  for  concession. 

Catherine.     I  said  just  now  that  I  should  go. 

Stephen.     That  was  apropos  of  your  own  sufferings. 

Catherine.     Well,  in  spite  of  yours,  I  still  think  I  had  better  go. 

Stephejt.     I  oughtn't  to  consent  to  it. 

Catherine  {laughing).  So  you  detest  music,  Mr.  Young  ?  I  don't  know  why 
I  should  laugh  ;  I  feel  much  more  like  crying.  It's  too  provoking.  I  protest  I 
don't  understand  it.     I  don't  see  what  such  people  are  made  of. 

Stephen.     Of  good  flesh  and  blood,  Miss  West — 
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Catherine.     Yes,  and  not  much  else. 

Stephen.  In  that  case,  then,  they  have  no  tempers  to  lose.  But  what  call 
under  heaven  have  I  to  enjoy  the  strumming  of  a  piano  ?  I  make  my  bread, 
you  know,  by  scribbling  for  the  newspapers.  Every  morning,  as  I  sit  down  to 
my  table  you  sit  down  to  that  tuneful  battery.  The  very  first  rattle  of  the  keys 
is  like  a  scathing  fusillade,  under  which  my  poor  old  ideas — maimed  and  tattered 
veterans — fall  prostrate  to  the  ground.  I  pick  them  up  and  dress  their  wounds, 
and  coax  them  once  more  to  the  front.  The  battle  rages  generally  some  three 
or  four  hours.  I  deem  myself  very  lucky  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  small 
fraction  of  my  little  army  have  escaped  with  their  lives.  Once  in  awhile,  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  fire  has  subsided,  one  of  the  missing  turns  up,  and  comes 
limping  back  to  camp.  But,  I  confess,  the  whole  temper  of  the  service  is  so 
utterly  demoralized  that,  instead  of  being  shot  for  an  arrant  deserter,  the  rascal 
is  welcomed  like  a  prodigal  son,  and  the  calf  that  was  being  so  tenderly  fatted 
for  the  whole  regiment  is  sacrificed  to  this  poor  makeshift  of  a  hero. 

Catherine.  The  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  you  can't  write  except  in  absolute 
silence. 

Stephen.  Wh}',  there's  something  between  absolute  silence  and — absolute 
sound. 

Catherine.     I  should  like  to  see  some  of  your  writing. 

Stephen.     It's  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  after  my  attack  on  your  music. 

Catherine.     Oh,  you  make  it  out  to  be  so  bad  that  I  speak  from  curiosity. 

Stephen.  At  any  rate  it  would  not  be  very  pleasant  for  you  to  reflect  that 
it's  your  own  fault  that  it's  no  better, 

Catherine.     Whose  fault  is  it,  Mr.  Young,  that  you're  no  wiser  ? 

Stephen.  Well,  I'm  as  heaven  made  me  ;  we're  all  of  us  that ;  and  heaven 
made  me,  as  I  say,  to  hate  a  piano. 

Catherine  {o2it  of  patience).  Oh,  it's  my  opinion  that  heaven  didn't  make  you 
at  all  !  Upon  my  word,  you  deserve  that  I  should  sit  here  forever  and  thump 
out  music  from  mornmg  till  night. 

Stephen.     Is  that  a  threat  ? 

Catherine.     Take  it  as  you  please. 

Stephen.  I  take  it  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  of  course  in  that  case  I  shall 
choose  my  own  arms.     I  shall  forthwith  lay  siege  to  your  comfort. 

Catherine.  Oh,  my  comfort's  gone  in  advance.  What  comfort  shall  I  have 
in  playing  for  your  annoyance,  when  I  think  that  I  might  be  playing  for  my  own 
pleasure  ?     But  my  revenge  will  remain. 

Stephen.     Heaven  help  us,  it  will  be  a  hard  fight. 

Catherine.  Another  Waterloo,  I  assure  you.  Within  a  fortnight  I  shall 
look  for  your  retreat. 

Stephen.     Oh,  I  shan't  give  you  more  than  a  week. 

Catherine.  I  must  make  the  most  of  time,  then  !  Quick,  to  your  own  lines. 
I  mean  to  open  fire.  {She  ritns  to  the  piano,  seats  herself,  and  begins  to  play  fu- 
riously. Stephen  claps  his  hands  to  his  ears  and  hurries  out.  Cathej'ine  con- 
tinues to  play  for  several  mo7nents,  and  then  in  the  inidst  af  a  movement  sud- 
denly stops  shorty  I  wonder  whether  my  playing  really  disturbs  him,  or  whether 
he  invented  it  all  in  return  for  my  complaint  of  his  talking  and  smoking — surely 
it  wasn't  the  best  taste  in  the  world  for  me  to  mention  those  foolish  little  troub- 
les. If  they  are  a  real  annoyance,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  hold  my  tongue  and 
change  my  quarters.  I  certainly  have  no  right  to  ask  favors  of  Mr.  Young,  and 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  find  myself  in  his  debt.     {Leaving  the  piano)     I'll  just 
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quietly  move  away  ;  I  can  easily  find  a  better  room.  This  one  has  a  dozen  in- 
conveniences ;  it's  out  of  the  way,  and  it's  up  too  high.  And  yet  I'm  attached  to 
the  old  place.  When  you've  occupied  a  room  for  five  years  you  seem  to  have 
made  over  a  portion  of  your  innermost  self  to  its  keeping.  It  knows  you  so 
well ;  it  has  all  your  secrets,  and  there's  no  getting  them  back  either  ;  if  you  go 
away  you  leave  them  for  others.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  grown  up  between  these  four 
walls.  Here  I  came  after  my  mother  died  ;  here  I've  learned  to  know  myselfi 
and,  thinking  over  my  day's  adventures  every  evening,  to  know,  as  far  as  I  do 
know  it,  the  world  ;  here  I've  tasted  both  the  bitterness  and  the  sweetness  of 
solitude — all  the  more  reason,  by  the  way,  for  my  not  resenting  poor  Mr. 
Young's  proximity.  What  on  earth  has  got  into  me  ?  I  came  in  from  the 
street  with  my  senses  thrilling  with  the  whispery  and  perfumes  of  spring ;  I 
cross  the  threshold  and  happen  to  catch  a  whiflFof  my  neighbor's  cigar — a  pufF 
of  harmless  incense  to  the  season — and  straightway  I  fall  into  a  passion.  De- 
cidedly, I've  made  a  fool  of  myself,  and  to  save  my  dignity  I  must  decamp.  As 
for  this  dingy  old  chamber,  I  hate  it.  I  shall  go  and  begin  life  afresh  some- 
where else.  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Young  means  to  do  ?  What  can  he  do  ?  I'm 
curious  to  see.  If  he  really  suffers  from  my  piano,  I  have  the  advantage.  It's  not 
his  fault,  after  all,  if  he  objects  to  music.  But  it's  such  an  odd  turn  of  mind. 
It's  really  pleasanter  though,  under  the  circumstances,  than  if  he  happened  to 
have  a  passion  for  it.  When  I  play,  I  feel,  I  think,  I  talk,  I  express  my  moods, 
my  fancies,  my  regrets,  my  desires.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  disagreeable 
than  to  know  that  some  totally  superfluous  little  gentleman  may  be  sitting  be- 
hind that  partition,  deciphering  my  notes  and  very  possibly  enjoying  them — that 
I  am  treating  his  worship,  in  short,  to  a  perpetual  serenade  !  I'm  spared  that 
annoyance,  at  any  rate  !  And  yet — and  yet — and  yet  I  confess  that  there  would 
be  a  harmless  sweetness  in  having,  once  in  a  while,  some  other  auditor  than 
Susie,  and  Jennie,  and  Josie.  But  what's  this  ?  {Going  to  the  table.)  How 
came  it  here  ?  {Takes  up  a  small  parcel.)  "  Stephen  Young,  Esq."  He  can't 
have  left  it  here  ;  he  brought  in  nothing  but  the  flowers.  Pah  !  it's  his  everlast- 
ing tobacco.  I  must  get  rid  of  it  without  loss  of  time.  {Goes  to  her  door  and 
calls  Into  the  entry.)     Mr.  Young.     {A  pause.)     Mr.  Young  ! 

Stephen  {without).  At  your  service,  madam  !  {Catherine  returns  and  re- 
places the  package  on  the  table;  Stephen  reappears  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand.)     No  proposals  for  a  compromise,  I  hope  ! 

Catherine  {pointing  to  the  package).  Be  so  good  as  to  possess  yourself  of 
your  own  property.     How  it  came  here  I'm  at  loss  to  say. 

Stephen.  Why,  it's  evident ;  your  flowers  and  my  tobacco  arrived  together. 
The  young  woman  who  brought  them  up  committed  the  pardonable  error  of  giv- 
ing you  my  parcel,  and  me  yours. 

Catlierine.     Pardonable  !     It's  easy  for  you  to  say. 

Stephen.  Perfectly  so,  inasmuch  as  it  has  given  me  a  pretext  for  another 
visit. 

Catlierine.     You're  reading  a  letter.     I'm  sorry  to  have  interrupted  you. 

Stephen.  The  interruption  is  most  apropos.  The  letter  concerns  us  both. 
It's  like  King  and  Emperor  in  the  middle  ages.  They  prepare  with  a  great 
flourish  and  rumpus  to  knock  each  other's  heads  oft",  when  up  comes  the  Pope 
and  knocks  oft"  their  crowns,  without  which,  of  course,  their  heads  are  worthless. 
This  letter  is  the  Pope's  bull. 

Catlierine.     What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? 

Stephen.     Our  good  landlord  is  the  Pope.     May  I  request  3'our  attention  for 
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five  minutes  ?  Tliis  morning,  as  I  went  out,  I  deposited  below  tlie  amount  of 
my  montlily  bill,  wliicli  liad  been  some  days  due.  Tliis  answer  has  just  been 
put  into  my  hands.  {Reads.)  "  My  dear  Mr.  Young,  I  return  your  bill  re- 
ceipted, with  thanks.  I  take  this  occasion  to  make  a  communication  which  I 
have  been  for  some  time  contemplating,  and  which  it  is  important  you  should 
receive  witliout  further  delay.  I  have  just  sold  my  house  to  a  parly  who  pro- 
poses to  convert  the  ground-floor  into  a  store,  and  the  upper  portion  into  offices, 
and  who  will  therefore  be  unable  to  retain  any  of  my  present  lodgers.  As  I 
have  granted  immediate  occupation  I  shall  be  able  to  allow  them  to  continue  or 
to  renew  their  present  leases  only  to  three  weeks  from  this  date  ;  namely,  to  the 
fifth  of  May.  I  have  little  doubt  but  that  in  this  interval,  my  rooms  all  being 
let  singly,  they  will  find  other  quarters.  I  shall  immediately  advise  them  to  this 
effect.     Yours,  etc."     What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

Catherine.     Think,  Mr.  Young  ?     Why,  it's  horrible,  monstrous  ! 

Stephen.  Man  proposes,  but  landlords  dispose.  I'm  very  much  afraid  we 
shall  have  to  make  peace,  in  spite  of  ourselves. 

Catherine.  Peace  ?  Oh,  I  shall  know  nothing  of  peace  until  I  find  another 
resting  place.     It's  very  hard  to  have  to  leave  this  old  room. 

Stephen.     I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  fond  of  it. 

Catherine.  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  am  fond  of  it.  Its  very  unreasonable, 
but  when  was  there  any  reason  in  fondness  .'*  The  room  is  intensely  disagreea- 
ble, but,  nevertheless,  I  like  it,  and  I  don't  choose  to  be  swept  out  like  old  rub- 
bish in  a  house-cleaning. 

Stephen.  The  room  in  itself,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  something  that  isn't  ex- 
actly itself,  is  charming.     If  you  were  only  to  see  mine  ! 

Catherine.  For  a  man,  it's  different.  You  have  only  to  stuff  a  few  clothes 
into  a  valise  and  to  take  it  in  your  hand  and  march  off  in  search  of  fortune. 

Stephen.  You  put  it  rather  strong,  perhaps — the  independence  of  men.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  confess  that,  compared  with  you,  I  can  transplant  myself  with  but 
little  trouble.  I  have  no  piano,  no  sofa,  no  pictures,  no  curtains,  no  little  work- 
tables,  or  other  gimcracks. 

Catherine.     I  declare,  I  could  sit  down  and  cry.     {Seats  herself.) 

Stephen.  Oh,  come,  don't  say  that,  or  I  shall  begin  to  entertain  feelings  with 
regard  to  our  wronger  which,  if  they  insist  upon  being  expressed,  may  subject 
me  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  Perhaps  I'd  better  not  have  read  you  the 
letter. 

Catherine.     It  was  as  well  to  hear  it  from  you  as  from  that — that  wretch  ! 

Stephen.     To-morrow,  probably,  he'll  give  you  warning. 

Catherine.  I  shall  have  gained  a  day,  at  any  rate,  or  lost  one ;  I  hardly 
know  which. 

Stephen.     How,  lost  one  ? 

Catherine.     Well,  if  you  wish  particularly  to  know,  to-day  is  my  birthday. 

Stephen.     Ah,  yes.     Well  ? 

Catherine.     Well,  that's  all. 

Stephen.     Ah,  I  see,  and  I've  spoiled  it  by  that  detestable  piece  of  news. 

Catherine.     Oh,  there  was  little  enough  to  spoil,  after  all. 

Stephen  {after  a  pause).     Ah,  so  to-day's  your  birthday  ! 

Catherine.     Dear  me,  it's  a  nice  time  to  talk  about  birthdays. 

Stephen.     That  accounts,  of  course,  for  those  flowers. 

Catherine.     Exactly  ;  if  there  is  any  need  to  account  for  them. 

Stephen.     I  might  have  guessed  at  something  of  the  sort. 
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Catherine.  Something  of  the  sort !  You're  not  very  polite.  How  m.iny 
anniversaries  do  you  think  I  keep  ? 

Stephen.  Upon  my  word,  if  I  had  known  this  was  your  birthday  I  wouldn't 
have  read  you  that  letter. 

Catherine.  The  letter  was  better  than  nothing.  Besides,  it  is  a  rule  that 
my  birthdays  should  be  the  grimmest  possible  reminders  of  mortality.  Last 
year  I  was  laid  up  with  a  sick  headache  ;  the  year  before  I  lost  my  best  pupil, 
who  dismissed  me  in  a  polite  little  note  ;  the  year  before  my  chimney  caught 
fire — this  very  chimney.  It  was  a  late  cold  spring,  you  remember  ;  we  had  fires 
into  June  ;  I  was  sitting  here  alone  ;  I  heaped  on  the  coal,  for  company's  sake. 
In  half  an  hour,  I  assure  you,  I  had  company  enough — the  landlord,  all  the 
lodgers,  a  dozen  firemen,  and  three  or  four  policemen.  That  was  before  you 
came. 

Stephen.  Why,  you've  been  through  everything  in  this  little  room.  What 
was  it  the  year  before  that  ? 

Catherine.  That  year  I  had  no  birthday.  My  mother  died.  After  that,  I 
came  here. 

Stephen.     That  was  three  years  ago.     You  must  have  been  lonel)'. 

Catherine.  At  first  I  was  lonely,  indeed.  Then  I  began  to  get  lessons,  and 
I  had  no  time.  Only  sometimes  in  the  evening  I  missed  a  few  old  associations  ; 
and  now  I  have  got  used  to  it. 

Stephen.     There's  nothing  you  miss,  then  ? 

Catherine.     Nothing — nothing,  at  least,  that  I  have  ever  had. 

Stephen.  You're  contented,  then.  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  am !  O  happy 
woman  ! 

Catherine.  O  stupid  man  !  There's  a  difference  between  missing  the  past 
and  longing  for  the  future.  We  get  used  to  being  without  the  things  that  have 
passed  away ;  we  never  get  used  to  being  without  the  things  that  have  not  yet 
come  ;  we  end  by  ceasing  to  think  of  those  ;  we  never  cease  to  think  of  these  ; 
and,  as  regards  them  at  least,  we  are  never  contented. 

Stephen.  Why,  you're  quite  a  philosopher  !  {Hesitates  a  tnoinent  and  then 
seats  himself.) 

Catherine  {rising).  You'll  admit  that  I  need  to  be  a  philosopher  witli  such 
a  landlord  !    {Moves  07it  a  small  table,  takes  a  cloth  from  the  drawer  and  lays  it.) 

Stephen.     What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ? 

Catherine.     I'm  going,  by  j-our  leave,  to  have  my  tea. 

Stephen.  Ah,  yes,  by  all  means  ;  even  a  philosopher  must  eat.  Do  you 
ictually  make  your  tea  this  way  every  evening  ? 

Catherine  {sniiling).     Actually.     Tea  isn't  a  thing  one  has  by  fits  and  starts. 

Stephen.  It's  something  I  never  have  at  all.  I  dine  at  six,  at  an  eating- 
house,  where  I  take  a  cup  of  very  bad  coffee.  But  I  haven't  really  sat  down  to 
tea  since — since  I  was  young. 

Catherine.  I  dine  at  half-past  two,  at  a  school  where  I  give  lessons.  After 
running  about  all  the  afternoon,  of  coarse  by  tliis  hour  I'm  quite  ready  for  tliis 
little  ceremony.     It's  very  pleasant  to  be  able  at  last  to  have  tea  by  dayliglit. 

Stephen.  So  I  suppose  ;  just  as  it's  disagreeable  not  to  be  able  to  dine  by 
lamplight. 

Catherine.  Ah,  me  !  to  dine  by  lamplight  is  the  dream  of  my  life  ;  but  I 
suppose  I  shall  never  do  it  till  I'm  old  and  rich. 

Stephen.  As  the  days  grow  longer  I  put  off  my  dinner.  In  fact,  I  haven't 
dined  yet. 
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Catherine  {lat^gliiftg).  Good  heaven !  what  a  life  !  {During  the  above,  she 
has  been  passing  to  and  fro  between  the  cupboard  and  the  table,  settitig  out  the 
articles  necessary  for  tea.  Among  other  things,  she  has  placed  a  small  kettle, 
and  kindled  the  lamp  beneath  it.) 

Stephen.  It's  certain  that  at  my  eating-house  they  don't  give  me  a  table- 
cloth like  that. 

Catherine.  I  suppose  they  make  it  up  by  other  things.  Ah,  there's  a  little 
hole  in  the  middle  ! 

Stephen.  The  great  Goethe  has  wisely  remarked  that  man  loves  freedom 
and  woman  order, 

Catherine.  I'll  cover  it  up  with  my  bouqaet.  {Places  the  vase  of  flowers.) 
What  do  you  say  about  Goethe  ? 

Stephen.     I  knew  you  were  going  to  do  something  with  those  flowers. 

Catherine.  It  was  knowledge  easily  gained.  Don't  look  at  the  kettle,  now, 
or  it  won't  boil. 

Stephen.  Of  course  I'll  not  look  at  the  kettle  when  I  can  look  at  you. 
What  are  you  going  to  have  for  tea  ? 

Catherine.  Nothing  to  speak  of;  bread  and  butter.  There's  at  least  an  hour 
of  daylight  left ;  if  you  are  very  hungry,  you  are  welcome  to  a  share  of  my  loaf, 
en  attendant  your  dinner. 

Stephen.     Oh,  I'm  terribly  hungry. 

Catherine.  Dear  me,  if  it's  as  bad  as  that  you'd  better  go  at  once  to  your 
eating-house.     Stay  ;  do  you  like  sardines  ? 

Stephen.     Particularly. 

Catherine.     And  guava  jelly  ? 

Stephen.     Extravagantly. 

Catherine.  Well,  then,  perhaps  we  can  blunt  the  edge  of  your  voracity. 
{Returns  to  the  cupboard  and  takes  out  a  box  of  sardines  and  a  pot  of  guava 
jelly) 

Stephen.     Ah,  the  kettle  boils. 

Catherine  {setting  down  the  above).  Be  so  good,  then,  as  to  move  your  chair 
up  to  the  table.    Luckily,  I  have  things  for  two.    {Lays  cup  and  saucer,  plate,  etc.) 

Stephen.     I  suppose  that  once  in  a  while  you  have  a  visitor. 

Cathetinc  {seated).  No  one  but  the  cat.  You  must  excuse  it,  but  that's  the 
cat's  saucer.  Frequently,  in  the  evening,  she  comes  up  to  drink  tea  with  me. 
I  make  her  a  dish  of  it  just  as  I  do  for  myself,  and  she  sips  it  up  like  a  perfect 
lady.  When  I  move  I  must  have  a  cat  of  my  own.  I  shall  feel  so  much  more 
complete. 

Stephen.     Good  heaven  !  if  that's  all  you  need  to  feel  complete — 

Catherine.     How  do  you  like  your  tea .-' 

Stephen.     Strong,  please — as  strong  as  Samson  unshorn. 

Catherine.  You  mean  by  that,  I.  suppose,  that  you  want  neither  cream  nor 
sugar  ? 

Stephen.     Cream  and  sugar  are  the  wiles  of  Delilah. 

Catherine.     I  must  say,  then,  that  Delilah  is  a  much-abused  person. 

Stephen.  It's  no  more  than  natural  that  you  should  stand  up  for  her.  You 
yourself,  Miss  West — 

Catherine.  Very  well — I  myself — {Lajtghing).  I  declare  I  believe  you  want 
me  to  compare  you  to  Samson.  But,  I  assure  you,  my  respect  for  the  sacred 
legends  of  Scripture  forbids  me  to  do  it. 

Stephen.  Don't  laugh  at  me  now,  or  I  shall  pull  down  the  roof  on  your 
head. 
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CatJicrins.  A  propos  of  pulling  down  roofs,  our  charming  landlord  is  the 
man  to  claim  the  title.     Oh,  to  think  of  it ! 

Stephen.  I  protest ;  I  stick  to  my  idea.  Delilah  was,  of  course,  a  very 
charming  woman.     To  begin  with,  you  and  she  have  that  in  common. 

Catlicrine.     Granted.     Pursue  your  argument. 

Stephen.  Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  3'ou,  being,  as  I  say,  a  charm- 
ing woman,  here  I  sit  breaking  your  bread  and  drinking  your  tea,  as  if  we  were 
the  best  friends  in  the  world. 

Catherine.  I  must  say  that  you're  a  very  weak  Samson.  I've  treated  you 
with  no  more  than  common  decency*.  I  couldn't  do  less  than  ask  you  to  have  a 
cup  of  tea. 

Stephen.  No,  thank  heaven,  that  you  couldn't ;  but,  you  know,  we  had  so 
fiercely  resolved,  in  our  future  intercourse,  to  violate  the  commonest  civilities  ; 
and  then  I  hated  you  so  ! 

Catherine.  From  the  moment  that  a  term  was  so  suddenly  set  to  our  ac- 
quaintance, it  seemed  a  great  relief  to  throw  those  troublesome  resolutions  over- 
board. I  call  them  troublesome,  for  I  assure  you  I  felt  none  of  the  inspiration 
of  hatred. 

Stephen.  Really,  then,  I  hardly  know  whether  your  implacable  attitude  was 
the  more  or  the  less  to  your  credit. 

Catherine.  Implacable?  You  use  hard  words  ;  not  that  I  admit,  however, 
that  I  was  not  quite  right. 

Stephen.  Oh,  it  was  very  becoming.  Of  course  you  felt  no  sordid  human 
passion.  You  figured  simply  your  divine  protectress — the  canonized  Muse — 
outraged,  insulted,  discredited  ;  but  cold,  relentless  and  dispassionate.  I  con- 
fess that  I  felt  a  good  earthly  spite. 

Catherine.  I  forgive  you.  Your  cause  needed  it.  After  all,  this  new  turn 
of  events  has  saved  us  some  confusion. 

Stephen.  One  of  us,  certainly. 

Catherine.  Well,  one  of  us,  if  you  will.  There  could  have  been  no  grace- 
ful termination  to  our  quarrel.     And  so  farewell  to  the  whole  business. 

Stephen.     Farewell  !     You  pronounce  the  word  with  singular  unction. 

Catherine.     I  know  but  one  way  of  pronouncing  it. 

Stephen.  Well,  I  wish  you  a  better  neighbor  next  time  ;  some  unappreciated 
Mozart,  some  undeveloped  Rossini. 

Catherine.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  wishes,  but  my  own  are  very 
different.     I  had  rather  have  no  neighbor  at  all.     It's  much  simpler. 

Stephen.  I'm  quite  of  your  mind.  So  long  as  contiguity  subsists  the  par- 
ties are  bitter  enemies,  and  when  they  come  to  part  they  find  suddenly  that  they 
are  great  friends.  If  I  could  afford  it,  I  should  go  and  take  a  house  and  occupy 
it  alone.  Failing  that,  I  don't  know  what's  left  for  me  but  to  perch  like  St.  Sim- 
eon on  the  summit  of  some  lonely  column. 

Catherine.  I  shall  go  to  work  to-morrow,  and  if  I  don't  find  a  lodging  be- 
fore the  sun  goes  down,  I  shall  consent  to  pass  for  a  very  silly  creature.  I  shall 
not  stay  here  a  moment  longer  than  I  can  help. 

Stephen.  I  applaud  your  spirit.  I  shall  do  as  much.  We  can  perhaps  be 
of  some  assistance  to  each  other.  I  shall  doubtless  see  a  number  of  apartments 
that  are  far  too  nice  for  such  as  me.  I  will  note  them  down  and  hand  you  the 
list.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  will  see  a  great  many  that  you  could  never  think 
of  occupying;  you  can  give  me  a  hint  of  their  whereabouts. 

Catherine.     I  had  no  idea  there  was  that  "ast  difference  in  our  needs. 
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Stephen.     Ah,  nothing  is  too  nice  for  you,  Miss  West, 

CatJier'ute.     Come,  you're  extravagant. 

StcpJicn.     And  nothing  too  rougli,  too  clingy,  too  common  for  me. 

Catherine.     Oh,  do  favor  me  with  a  reason  for  this  wild  antithesis  ! 

Stephen.  Why,  you  see,  during  this  half  hour  that  I've  been  spending  in 
your  room,  I've  gradually  become  penetrated  with  tlie  spirit  of  the  place — the 
simple  elegance,  the  unerring  good  taste  that  lurks  in  the  disposition  of  every 
little  ornament,  in  every  fold  of  drapery.  There  isn't  a  thing — down  to  the  very 
piano — that  I  don't  profoundly  respect. 

Catherine.     Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Young,  you  have  a  brilliant  imagination. 

Ste'phen.  You  wouldn't  say  so  if  you  were  to  see  the  musty,  dusty,  absolutely 
naked  little  hole  on  the  other  side  of  that  wall,  in  which  I  s[)end  my  days  and 
nights.  In  the  middle,  a  rickety  table,  with  a  book  under  one  foot  to  keep  it 
steady,  littered  with  the  direst  confusion  of  dust-covered  books  and  papers,  and 
literally  constellated  with  an  infinite  diversity  of  ink  blots.  A  row  of  book- 
shelves, with  the  books  thrust  in  anyway  but  the  right  way  ;  a  cane-seated  arm- 
chair, a  stuffed  ditto,  a  stove,  a  bed,  a  washstand,  a  trunk,  a  window,  four  walls, 
a  ceiling  and  a  floor.  There  you  have  a  complete  inventory  ;  that  is,  it  would 
be  complete  if  I  could  represent,  by  any  form  of  words,  the  lonely,  grimy,  dingy, 
late-of-a-November-afternoon  expression  of  the  whole  place  ! 

Catherine.  You  have  what  you  need,  I  suppose.  Men's  and  women's  re- 
quirements are  different.  Women,  even  the  most  inveterate  gad-a-bouts,  are 
essentially  stay-at-home  creatures.  Even  wretched,  shiftless  peripatetics  like 
myself  cherish  a  secret  ideal  of  domesticity.  I  may  tramp  about  half  the  day, 
from  house  to  house,  but  I  like  to  think  that  I  have  a  little  sanctuary  at  home 
where  I  may  hang  up  a  few  votive  knick-knacks  to  the  household  gods.  This 
little  room  is  the  home  of  my  fancy  ;  it  wants  no  wider  field  ;  it  calls  its  guests 
sometimes  from  a  distance,  but  it  never  goes  beyond  the  threshold  to  meet 
them.  With  you  it's  quite  another  matter.  A  man  living  alone,  as  you  do, 
can't  make  a  home  ;  he  can't  live  in  his  shell ;  he  has  only  one  foot  at  his  fire- 
side, the  other  is  in  the  world. 

Stephen.  One  foot  here — one  foot  a  mile  off!  You'll  admit  that  it's  a  deu- 
cedly  uncomfortable  position. 

Catherine  {JaugJiing).  I  don't  pretend  to  deny  it.  Nevertheless,  I  declare 
I  mortally  despise  a  man  whose  conversation  is  forever  stretched,  as  they  say, 
on  four  pins  ;  who  has  all  his  little  properties  neatly  brushed  and  ticketed  and 
classified.     There's  nothing  I  admire  so  much  as  a  certain  generous  disorder  ! 

Stephen.  Heavenly  power  !  If  you  only  knew  me  how  much  you  would  ad- 
mire me  !  It's  a  very  haj^py  arrangement,  by  the  wa)-,  this  exquisite  human  fac- 
ulty of  admiration.  How  it  amplifies  the  soul  ! — how  it  doubles  one's  exist- 
ence !  Personally,  as  you  say — as  I  see  for  myself — 3-ou're  the  very  patron 
saint  of  neatness  and  elegance  ;  you  make  cleanliness  picturWque  ;  you  make 
symmetry  natural.  And  yet,  seated  in  the  midst  of  your  native  paradise,  you 
bestow  an  approving  smile  on  the  dreary  chaos  of  my  unblessed  existence. 
And  so,  on  my  side,  from  the  depths  of  that  chaos,  I  gaze  in  wonder  and  wor- 
ship on  the  unforced  harmony,  the  tranquil  comfort  which  you  shed  upon  your 
pathway,  and  which  encircles  you  with  a  gentle  radiance  like  that  of  some  whole- 
some daylight  saint. 

Catherine.  It's  very  strange  that  precisely  those  qualities  which  are  most 
natural  to  us,  and  which  from  long  usage  have  lost  every  vestige  of  mystery  and 
tharm,  and  have  become  as  flat  and  cold  as  the  muffins  of  this  morning's  break- 
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fast,  should  be  the  very  points  of  attraction  to  the  minds  of  others,  and  appear 
to  them  as  bright  and  blooming  as  untrodden  islands.  Ah,  Mr.  Young,  I'm  dis- 
mally prosaic,  if  you  only  knew  me. 

Stephen.  I  have  a  passion  for  good  prose.  I've  swallowed  in  my  time  an 
amount  of  indifferent  verse  ! 

Catherine.  I  declare  I'm  quite  tired  of  myself  and  my  lonely,  fussy  little 
virtues.     Do  knock  over  something  and  break  it,  Mr.  Young  ! 

Stephen.  Willingly ;  if  .on  my  side  I  could  only  bespeak  the  touch  of  those 
helping,  healing  hands  ! 

CatJierine  {rising).  By  the  way,  its  one  of  my  virtues  not  to  leave  my  table 
standing  a  moment  after  I've  had  my  tea.     If  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  rise. 

Stephen  {rising).     Give  me  that  vase  of  flowers  and  I'll  break  it. 

Catherine.  Gladly,  it's  very  ugly.  {Takes  out  the  bouquet  and  offers  the 
vase.) 

Stephen.     Oh,  I  mean  the  flowers  themselves. 

Catherine.     Ah,  barbarian  !  is  that  the  way  you  understand  me  ? 

Stephen.     Now  don't  tell  me  I've  made  a  great  mistake. 

Catherine.  It  certainly  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  woman  will  ever  sub- 
mit to  see  flowers  wantonly  destroyed — unless  when,  for  some  good  reason,  she 
destroys  them  herself. 

Stephen.     There's  an  excellent  reason  why  you  should  do  me  a  favor. 

Catherine.     What  is  the  favor,  pray  .'' 

Stephen.     Throw  that  bouquet  out  of  the  window. 

Catherine.     Dear  me  !  is  tliat  all  ?    And  what  is  the  reason  ? 

Stephen.     That  I  particularly  desire  it. 

Catherine.  They  are  quite  worthy  of  each  other.  The  favor  must  be  less, 
Mr.  Young,  or  the  reason  greater. 

Stephen.     Tell  me,  then,  who  sent  you  the  bouquet  ? 

Catherine.  The  request  is  peremptory,  but  I'll  satisfy  you  !  Hem!  a  very 
dear  young  friend. 

Stephen.     Do  you  call  that  satisfying  me  ? 

Catherine.     Upon  my  word,  you're  very  exacting. 

Stephen.     And  you.  Miss  West,  are  very  exasperating  ! 

Catherine.     Good,  so  our  quarrel  is  open  again  ! 

Stephen  {very  serious).  I  assure  you,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  it  has  never 
been  closed. 

Catherine.  Just  as  you  please.  I  have  no  time  for  such  trifles  now.  I  have 
a  heavy  care  on  my  mind  and  a  long  day's  work  on  my  hands. 

Stepiien  {luith  energy).  By  Heaven !  I  could  positively  howl  when  I  hear 
you  talk  so. 

Catherine.   -My  talk,  it  seems  to  me,  is  quite  as  reasonable  as  yours. 

Stephen,     ©oubtless,  and  your  feelings  even  more  so. 

Catherine.     Farewell,  Mr.  Young. 

Stephen  {after  a  pause,  looking  at  her).  You  said  just  now  that  there  is  but 
one  way  of  pronouncing  that  word.     I  confess  I  don't  know  it. 

Catherine.     Very  well,  I  excuse  you. 

Stephen.  The  best  way  is  not  to  try  it ;  I'm  sure  I  should  break  down.  In 
the  name  of  pity,  don't  you  understand  me  ? 

Catherine.     Not  in  the  least.     In  one  word,  are  we  friends  or  enemies  ? 

Stephen.     I  wish  to  heaven  I  could  say  we  were  neither. 

Catherine.     Come,  Mr.  Young,  you're  foolish. 
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Stephen.     Desperately  so,  I'm  a  lover. 

Catherine.     Oh,  oh  ! 

Stephen.     Of  course,  you  don't  believe  it. 

Catherine.     Of  course?    {A  pause.)     Excuse  me,  3-ou're  no  lover. 

Stephen.     Of  course  you  do,  then. 

Catherine.     Worse  and  worse. 

Stephen.     Confound  it !     Perhaps  you  do,  perhaps  you  don't ! 

Catherine  {after  a  pause).  Perhaps  I  do.  You'll  excuse  me  if  I'm  not  per- 
fectly sure.     The  events  of  the  last  hour — 

Stephen.  The  events  of  the  last  hour,  believe  me,  are  proof  conclusive  of 
mv  passion.  I've  known  for  the  last  month  that  it  is  a  passion,  l)ut  only  this 
evening  have  I  read  it  aright.  The  sunlight  of  your  presence  has  cleared  up  my 
misty  doubts,  my  dusky  illusions.  Now,  that  there  is  a  menace  in  the  air  of  my 
losing  you,  I  see  that  that  troubling,  tuneful  presence,  which  I  took  to  be  the 
torment  of  my  life,  was,  in  truth,  its  motive  and  its  delight.  I  assure  you  I 
thought  of  you  far  more  than  your  music  warranted.  We  need  some  other  ex- 
planation.    Do  accept  this  one — that  I  love  you  with  all  my  soul. 

Catherine  {smiling).  It's  very  true  that,  considering  that  that's  a  good  stout 
wall,  we  have  been  singularly  conscious  of  each  other's — idiosyncracies. 

Stephen.     Divinely  conscious  ! 

Catherine.  I  must  say,  however,  that  it's  a  pity  you  have  such  an  aversion 
to  a  piano. 

Stephen.  My  dear  Catherine,  the  secret  of  the  matter  was  that  I  couldn't 
turn  your  leaves.     By  the  way,  you'll  perhaps  get  used  to  my  smoking. 

Catherine.     You  best  of  men  !  I  promise  to  light  your  cigar. 

Stephen.  Ah,  life  will  be  too  sweet.  But  now  that  I've  stepped  into  author- 
ity, I  demand  as  a  right  that  you  tell  me  the  history  of  that  nosegay. 

Catherine.  Why,  like  that  of  Viola's  love,  in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  it's  well 
nifh  "  a  blank,  my  lord  !  "  It  was  sent  me  as  a  birthday  token  by  a  pupil,  a 
very  good  little  girl  of  ten. 

Stephen.     Bless  her  kind  little  heart !     Well,  my  dear,  you  may  keep  it  as  a 

farewell. 

Henry  James,  Jr. 

35 


ANIMAL  FOOD. 

'  ^  A  /T  ^^'^'^S  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  meats,"  saith  St.  Paul  in  his 
^.V  J.  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Verily,  the  Apostle  had  a  keen  sense  cf 
the  fitness  of  things,  and  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  doubtless  a  believer  in 
t'.ie  use  cf  meats,  for  when  his  advice  was  asked  regarding  the  eating  of  such  as 
had  been  sacrificed  to  idols,  he  justified  their  employment  on  the  ground  that 
"  an  idol  is  nothing." 

Though  the  first  man  may  have  been  contented  with  a  diet  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  even  if  his  own  appetite  did  not 
prompt  him  to  try  experiments  with  animal  food,  the  faculty  of  imitation' soon 
induced  him  to  repeat  those  which  were  practised  by  various  carnivorous  crea- 
tures ;  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  in  his  first  experience  devour  the  remnants  from  the 
repast  of  some  beast  of  prey.  Having  once  tasted  flesh,  it  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  become  a  hunter,  and  finally  a  keeper  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  it  is  in 
this  capacity  that  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  introduced  to  us. 

Flesh  having  become  an  article  of  food,  even  in  the  earliest  times,  certain 
kinds  were  used,  and  others  prohibited  by  fashion  or  custom.  The  ancient  He- 
brews forbade  the  eating  of  the  majority  of  animals,  and  only  used  for  purposes 
of  food  the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat  among  domestic  animaks,  and  the 
chicken  and  pigeon  among  domestic  birds. 

Fishes,  birds  and  beasts  furnish  our  chief  supply  of  animal  food,  though 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  clay-eater  of  South  Carolina  and  of  South 
America,  for  example,  devours  enormous  quantities  of  an  earth  that  contains 
animalcules.  The  Romans  considered  snails  a  great  delicacy,  and  the  name  of 
Fulvius  Lupinus  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  the  first  to  establish  preserves 
for  sea-snails,  which  he  fattened  with  a  mixture  of  various  substances  boiled  in 
wine.  He  carried  the  art  of  breeding  and  fattening  them  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  that,  according  to  Pliny,  the  shell  of  a  single  snail  would  sometimes 
hold  eighty  quadrantes,  or  about  fifteen  quarts.  The  extent  of  these  ancient 
preserves  among  the  Romans,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the  fish  in 
those  of  Lucullus  sold  for  four  million  sesterces  after  his  death.  In  our  own 
time  many  reptiles  are  used  as  food,  and  some,  as  the  frog,  are  considered  great 
delicacies  by  the  epicures  of  civilized  countries.  Among  savage  nations  there  is 
l)ut  little  attention  paid  to  the  character  of  the  flesh  consumed  ;  even  snakes,  liz- 
ards, and  insects  being  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  use  offish  as  food  prevails  chiefly  among  maritime  nations,  and  in  these 
countries  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  government  to  encourage  this 
branch  of  industry  by  fiivoring  laws.  At  one  time  tins  policy  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  use  of  fish  on  Friday  and  fast  days  was  supported  by 
laws  which  showed  that  their  intention  was  not  entirely  religious,  since  they 
stated  that  thereby  the  fisheries  would  be  rendered  of  greater  value,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  increased.  Even  now,  the  cultivation  of  the  salmon  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  interests  connected  with  the  supply  of  animal  food 
in  (jreat  Britain,  and  the  most  experienced  naturalists  and  legislators  are  de- 
voting their  earnest  attention  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Birds  constitute  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  human  race,  and  are 
considered  a  delicacy  rather  than  a  staple  article.     It  is  stated  that  the  flesh  of 
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those  whose  muscles  are  dark  colored  is  more  nutritious  tlian  tliat  of  wliite- 
fleshed  birds  ;  and  Stark,  who  made  this  question  the  subject  of  experiment,  says 
that  he  was  most  vigorous  when  he  ate  roast  goose. 

The  chief  supply  of  animal  food  is  derived  from  the  four-footed  beasts,  yet 
among  this  class  but  few  are  used  to  any  extent.  They  are  oxen,  sheep  and 
swine :  some  think  the  ox  the  most  valuable,  others  demand  the  palm  for  the 
sheep,  while  a  third  party  advance  the  claims  of  the  pig.  Among  the  last  i.s 
Pliny,  who  says  there  is  no  animal  that  affords  a  greater  variety  to  the  palate  of 
the  epicure  ;  all  the  others  have  their  own  peculiar  flavor,  but  the  flesh  of  the 
hog  has  fifty  different  flavors.  He  also  adds,  "  The  tail  is  curled,  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  those  are  a  more  acceptable  offering  to  the  gods  whose  tail  is 
turned  to  the  right  than  those  which  have  it  turned  to  the  left." 

All  parts  of  animals  have  been  used  as  food,  even  secretions  and  excretions 
have  at  one  time  or  another  been  employed  either  for  this  purpose,  or  as  medi- 
cines. The  ancient  Romans  esteemed  the  brains  of  the  ostrich  and  peacock, 
the  tongues  of  nightingales  and  other  singing  birds.  Laurices  or  young  hares 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  mother  and  dressed  with  the  entrails,  were  held  in 
hi"h  repute.  Dishes  which  modern  ideas  of  modesty  forbid  us  to  mention  are 
still  used  by  the  Tartars,  and  the  disciple  of  Epicurus  in  our  day  regards  the 
trail  of  the  woodcock  with  especial  favor. 

Not  content  with  the  ample  provision  made  for  his  wants,  man  seeks  to 
satisfy  the  craving  of  his  palate  by  producing  diseased  conditions  in  various 
creatures,  with  a  view  to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  quantity  of  fat,  or  the  enlarge- 
ment of  some  organ,  as  the  liver.  It  is  said  that  the  Romans  blinded  the  fowls 
that  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  operation  of  cramming,  to  insure  the  exclusion 
of  light.  The  liver  of  the  goose  has  been  enlarged  by  such  treatment  from  very 
remote  times,  and  the  name  of  Apicius  is  handed  down  to  us  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  fact  that  the  liver  of  the  hog  maybe  increased  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  goose  :  he  recommended  that  for  this  purpose  the  creature  should  be 
crammed  with  dried  figs,  and  when  sufficiently  fat  drenched  with  wine  mixed 
with  honey,  and  killed  immediately  afterward.  In  our  own  time  this  system  of 
cramming  is  still  continued,  the  poor  fowl  being  kept  in  a  warm,  dark  box,  and 
forced  every  hour  to  swallow  a  paste  made  of  meal,  molasses,  suet,  and  milk. 
The  operation  is  completed  in  about  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  if  continued  much 
lon<^er  the  bird  generally  dies  from  a  sudden  attack  of  fever,  and  is  then  unfit 

for  use. 

Custom  and  religion  have,  it  is  true,  a  certain  influence  over  the  diet  of  a 
nation,  but  the  habits  of  a  people  in  this  respect  are,  to  a  great  extent,  under  the 
control  of  climate.  The  inhabitant  of  a  torrid  region  delights  in  the  fruits  and 
succulent  vegetables  with  which  nature  bountifully  supplies  him,  and  does  no 
care  to  undergo  the  fatigue  and  exertion  necessary  to  obtain  animal  food  when 
luscious  fruits  are  ready  to  fall  into  his  mouth.  He  lives  surrounded  by  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere  ;  he  does  not  require  much  heat-making  food ;  the  very 
air  is  enervating,  and  why  should  he  exert  himself  when  there  is  no  necessity? 
The  dweller  in  arctic  regions,  on  the  contrary,  must  burn  away  rapidly  in  order 
to  keep  the  temperature  of  his  body  at  the  point  required  to  sustain  the  processes 
of  life.  Animal  food,  therefore,  becomes  the  urgent  requirement  of  his  existence, 
and  since  fat  furnishes  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  in  a  given  bulk,  he  seeks 
greedily  for  the  blubber  of  the  seal  or  whale,  and  a  glass  of  oil  is  to  him  far 
more  desirable  than  the  choicest  wine  of  a  comet  vintage. 

Between  these  extremes  we  find  the  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  zone,  who,. 
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while  he  dedines  to  partake  of  the  grosser  food  of  his  northern  neighbor,  agrees 
with  him  in  his  craving  for  flesh  of  all  kinds,  and  prizes  especially  venison  and 
every  species  of  game.  At  his  table  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  southerner 
also  have  their  place.  He  occupies  the  position  that  nature  has  intended  for 
his  race.  He  is  an  omnivorous  animal,  and  with  such  a  diet,  and  under  favor- 
ing skies,  reaches  the  highest  development  of  which  his  kind  is  capable.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  when  the  system  has  become  accustomed  to  a  mixed 
diet,  a  total  abstinence  from  either  animal  or  vegetable  food  causes  the  disease 
known  as  scurvy.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that  this  condition  is  the  re- 
sult only  of  a  want  of  vegetable  food.  This  error  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that, 
heretofore,  in  long  voyages,  vegetable  food  has  been  deficient  in  quantity,  but  we 
now  know  that  a  species  of  scurvy  may  arise  from  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
animal  food. 

Not  only  the  kind  of  meat  to  be  eaten,  but  the  method  of  killing  or  slaugh- 
tering has  likewise  been  made  the  subject  of  religious  and  civil  laws.  The  He- 
brews were  forbidden  to  eat  flesh  if  it  contained  blood,  and  under  no  circumstances 
were  they  allowed  to  use  the  blood  itself.  Some  idea  of  their  style  of  living  may 
be  obtained  from  the  list  of  provisions  provided  for  King  Solomon's  table.  It  in- 
cluded thirty  measures  of  the  finest  wheat  flour,  with  twice  as  much  ordinary 
flour,  ten  stall-fed  oxen,  twenty  pasture  oxen,  one  hundred  sheep,  with  venison 
and  poultry.  They  also  used  roast  and  boiled  meats,  and  ragouts  ;  salt  was  the 
seasoning  mentioned  in  the  preparation  of  the  meats  for  the  Temple,  and  very  few 
of  our  spices  were  employed.  In  their  place  honey  was  and  is  still  extensively 
used  in  Palestine  for  this  purpose.  In  slaughtering,  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
to  allow  the  blood  to  flow  freely,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  the  meat, 
for  a  short  time,  in  salt,  to  extract  the  last  drops  of  that  objectionable  fluid. 

Another  custom  that  prevailed  at  one  time  was  to  administer  various  articles 
to  the  animal,  shortly  before  it  was  killed,  to  improve  the  flavor  and  digestibility 
of  the  flesh,  consequently  we  find  such  directions  as  the  following :  "  To  make  a 
pig  taste  like  a  wild  boar.  Boil  together,  in  vinegar  and  water,  some  rosemary, 
thyme,  sweet  basil,  bay  leaves  and  sage  ;  then  take  a  living  pig,  make  him  swal- 
low the  mixture,  whip  him  to  death  and  roast  him  immediately."  The  vinegar 
was  administered  with  the  idea  that  it  softened  the  flesh  and  rendered  it 
more  digestible.  In  the  same  work  the  following  method  of  slaughtering  a 
hedge-hog  is  recommended  :  Two  men  are  to  take  him  by  the  feet  and  rub  his 
back  across  a  sharp  stone  or  other  hard  substance  until  he  ceases  to  squeal,  and 
then  cut  his  throat.  The  actors  in  such  scenes  were  able  to  practise  their  bar- 
barities without  molestation,  for  civilization  had  not  yet  taught  man  to  be  hu- 
mane either  to  his  own  kind  or  to  the  dumb  creatures  that  were  given  into  his 
care.  The  generation  that  could  produce  a  Bergh  was  not  yet  born,  and  why 
should  those  who  roasted  living  men  show  mercy  to  a  beast  ? 

The  care  regarding  the  removal  of  blood  from  animal  food  was  practised  for 
a  long  time  in  the  early  Christian  church  ;  for  we  read  in  the  "Acts"  that  the 
converts  from  Paganism  were  to  refrain  from  idolatry,  from  eating  blood  and 
such  animals  as  were  strangled,  and  their  blood  thereby  retained  in  their  bod- 
ies. In  the  year  79,  the  martyr  Biblis,  in  his  defence  against  the  accusation  that 
the  Cliristians  killed  children  and  drank  their  blood  at  their  ceremonials,  said : 
"  The  Christian  religion  would  not  so  much  as  allow  them  to  drink  the  blood  of 
any  animal  whatever,  much  less  human  blood."  Even  as  late  as  the  eleventh 
century.  Cardinal  Humbert,  in  the  character  of  Legate  to  Constantinople,  de- 
clares, that  in  the  church  they  refrained  from  creatures  that  were  strangled,  dead 
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of  themselves,  or  drowned  ;  though  he  admits  that  they  ate  birds  taken  in  hunt- 
ing, and  wild  fowl  caught  by  dogs,  asking  no  question  for  conscience  sake. 

From  this  caution  regaixling  slaughtering,  modern  Christians  have  sadly 
relapsed  ;  and  though  we  do  not  eat  our  steaks  warm  from  the  living  animal, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Abyssinians,  many  of  our  butchers  almost  compel  us  to 
do  so  when  they  allow  the  flesh  to  retain  as  much  blood  as  possible,  in  order  to 
increase  its  weight,  or  when,  as  rumor  whispers,  they  sell  at  their  stalls  creatures 
that  have  died  from  natural  causes,  or  those  that  have  never  seen  the  light  alive. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  proper  method  of  slaughtering  is  to 
prepare  the  animal  for  the  sacrifice  by  causing  it  to  abstain  from  food  for  some 
hours  before  the  operation  is  performed  ;  for  if,  at  the  time  of  death,  the  process 
of  digestion  is  in  full  activity  the  gastric  or  digestive  juice  will  dissolve  the  wall 
of  the  stomach,  and,  exuding  into  the  flesh,  give  it  a  very  disagreeable  flavor. 
Such  a  result  is  often  met  with  in  fowls,  the  breast  being  rendered  unfit  for  use 
by  the  juices  that  have  escaped  from  the  crop.  The  act  of  slaughtering  is  per- 
formed either  by  cutting  the  throat,  opening  a  large  blood-vessel,  or  by  knocking 
the  animal  on  the  head  and  then  cutting  the  throat,  that  the  blood  may  flow 
freely  from  the  body. 

In  this  connection  we  cannot  avoid  referring  to  the  custom,  so  prevalent 
among  our  people,  of  eating  flesh  immediately  after  the  creature  is  killed.  It  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing,  when  we  visit  the  country  in  the  summer,  to 
find  at  the  dinner-table  fowls  that  were  alive  two  hours  before  the  meal  com- 
menced. 

Aside  from  any  fancy  in  the  matter,  there  is  a  physiological  reason  why  flesh 
should  be  kept  for  a  time  after  the  animal  is  slaughtered  ;  for  immediately  after 
the  last  breath  is  taken,  and  when  the  arteries  have  ceased  to  throb,  the  body 
becomes  stiff  and  rigid,  the  muscles  taking  on  the  condition  of  powerful  contrac- 
tion, to  which  the  name  of  rigo?-  mortis  is  given.  Many  consider  that  this  is  the 
last  living  act  of  the  muscle  tissue,  and  that  it  is  not  truly  dead  until  the  rigor 
mortis  ceases,  which,  in  cold  weather,  requires  several  hours,  and  even  days. 
When  we  imagine  that  we  are  eating  mutton  we  are  often  in  reality  eating  sheep, 
and  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  flavor  is  rather  pronounced. 

Another  advantage  gained  by  keeping  the  flesh  of  an  animal  for  a  few  days 
is  the  improvement  in  its  digestibility  and  flavor,  as  well  as  in  its  tenderness. 
In  the  Old  World,  meats  are  nearly  always  kept  until  the  fitiiict  is  marked,  and 
though  we  cannot  adopt  such  a  system  in  our  hot  weather,  we  can  preserve 
meats  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  winter  with  a  decided  improvement  in  their 
flavor  and  with  marked  relief  to  the  pocket ;  for  a  whole  or  half  sheep  may  be 
purchased  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  mutton  can  be  bought  by  the  pound ;'  and 
a  small  family  will  rarely  lose  any  of  it  by  too  great  a  development  of  the  fumct. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  prefer  their  meat  in  this  condition,  resembling  in 
this  respect  the  Siamese,  who  regard  a  decayed  egg  that  contains  a  chick  as  the 
daintiest  of  morsels. 

The  age  of  an  animal  is  also  a  matter  of  importance,  both  as  regards  the 
digestibility  and  flavor  of  the  meat.  It  is  true  that  the  flesh  of  a  young  animal 
is  softer  and  more  soluble  in  water  than  it  is  when  the  creature  has  reached  the 
adult  period  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  latter  is  the  more  digestible,  as  is  shown  in 
the  experiments  of  Beaumont,  which  are  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 
In  the  United  States,  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  to  this  matter,  and  generally 
our  beeves  and  muttons  are  slaughtered  before  they  reach  the  period  of  maturity, 
or  too  long  after  it.     In  England,  great  care  is  taken  in  this  respect,  for  oxen  are 
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not  slauditered  until  they  are  at  least  seven  years  old  and  in  good  condition  ; 
while  sheep  aie  kept  till  the  fifth  year,  \vhen  they  furnish  the  \vether-mutton  for 
which  Great  Britain  is  so  famous. 

The  food  of  an  animal  likewise  influences  the  nature  of  its  flesh.  Hence, 
we  find  that  the  carnivorous  animals  are  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  the  table, 
though,  as  Bacon  remarks  in  his  "Natural  History,"  this  does  not  hold  in  all 
cases,  for  there  are  many  birds  that  feed  on  worms  and  insects  and  are,  never- 
theless, good  meat.  The  influence  of  this  kind  of  food  is,  however,  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  Virginia  hams,  the  superiority  of  which  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  swine  are  allowed  to  roam  through  the  woods  and  feed 
on  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  roots,  and  are  finally  fattened  on  corn,  and  not  on 
liousehold  carbaire.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Chinese  feed  the  dogs,  rats,  cats, 
and  similar  "  small  deer,"  that  they  intend  to  use  as  food,  on  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  when  thus  cultivated  the  flesh  is  not  offensive. 

The  season,  in  like  manner,  possesses  its  influence.  Pork,  for  example,  is 
not  fit  for  use  in  the  summer.  The  flesh  of  the  buck  is  valueless  in  the  rutting 
season,  and  that  of  animals  that  have  recently  given  birth  to  young  is  insipid, 
and  not  fit  for  use  until  some  time  after  the  lapse  of  the  suckling  period. 

The  time  requn-ed  for  the  digestion  of  various  kinds  of  meat  is  a  subject  of 
considerable  interest  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  dyspepsia  or  indigestion, 
and,  fortunately,  we  have  a  very  complete  series  of  observations  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  made  by  Dr.  Beaumont  on  Alexis  St.  Martin,  who  was  shot 
through  the  stomach  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the  vround  healed,  an  opening 
was  left  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  which  communicated  with  the  interior  of 
the  stomach,  through  which  food  could  be  introduced  and  the  action  of  the 
digestive  juices  upon  it  examined  from  time  to  time.  The  results  of  these 
well-known  experiments  were  as  follows  : 


Tripe,  soused,  boiled 
Trout,  salmon,  fresh,  boiled 
Venison  steak,  broiled    - 
Liver,  beef,  boiled 
Goose,  roasted 
Milk,  boiled         -        -        - 
Codfish,  dry-cured,  boiled 
iNlilk,  uncooked   -        -        - 
'J'urkey,  wild,  roasted 
Turkey,  domestic,  roasted  - 
Lamb      -        -        -        - 
Fowl,  fricasseed  -        -        - 
Oysters,  raw    -        -        - 
Chicken,  soup      -        -        - 
Mutton,  boiled  or  broiled 
Kggs,  soft-boiled 
Beef,  rare-roasted   - 


H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

I 

o6 

Pork,  raw        .        .        .        .        - 

-     3 

00 

I 

30 

Oysters,  roasted  -        -        -        -        - 

3 

'5 

1 

3^ 

Mutton,  roasted      .        -        .        . 

-     3 

15 

2 

00 

Pork,  broiled       .        -        .        .        - 

3 

15 

2 

00 

Beef,  roasted  dry     -        -        -        - 

-     3 

30 

2 

00 

Fresh  fish,  fried  -        -        -        -        - 

3 

30 

2 

00 

Eggs,  hard-boiled  or  fried 

-    3 

30 

2 

I"; 

Oysters,  stewed  -        -        -        -        - 

3 

30 

2 

iS 

Veal,  broiled   -        -        -        -        - 

-    4 

00 

2 

30 

Beef  and  vegetable  soup      .        -        - 

4 

CO 

2 

30 

Salmon,  salt,  boiled         ... 

-    4 

00 

2 

4'; 

Fowl,  roasted  or  boiled        -        .        . 

4 

00 

2 

5'^ 

Duok,  domestic,  roasted 

-    4 

00 

^ 

00 

Beef,  fried 

4 

00 

^ 

00 

Duck,  wild,  roasted         -        -        . 

-     4 

30 

■>, 

CO 

Veal,  fried 

4 

30 

3 

00 

Pork,  roasted           -        -        -        . 

-    5 

13 

The  above  table  shows  not  only  the  different  degrees  of  digestibility  of  va- 
rious articles,  but  also  tlie  effects  of  cooking,  regarding  which  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  hereafter.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  such  a  table  the  quantity 
used  is  supposed  to  be  about  the  same  on  all  occasions  ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  a  larger  quantity  of  any  given  article  requires  a  longer  time  for  complete 
digestion  than  a  smaller  one.  Beaumont,  for  example,  found  that,  while  a  single 
egg  was  digested  in  one  hour,  it  required  four  hours  to  digest  eight  eggs. 

Many  methods  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  ilcsh  from 
decay.  Those  that  have  thus  far  withstood  the  test  of  time  are  by  drying  and 
by  salting  or  pickling.  It  is  said  that,  in  very  dry  countries,  as  at  the  fool  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  Egypt,  the  carcass  of  an  animal 
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that  is  suspended  in  the  air  does  not  undcrg;o  pxitrefaction,  but  p^radually  dries 
up.  It  is  even  slated  tliat,  in  Egypt,  the  perfect  preservation  of  the  mummies 
is  not  so  much  due  to  the  perfection  of  their  process  of  embalming  as  to  this 
action  of  the  air.  I\Ieat  that  has  been  preserved  by  drying  is  not  materially 
changed  as  regards  its  digestibility;  but  if  salt  has  been  used  in  curing  it,  the 
fibre  seems  to  be  hardened,  and  consequently  less  digestible. 

Another  device  that  is  commonly  employed  for  the  preservation  of  meat  is 
to  keep  its  temperature  at  a  low  degree  by  the  una  of  ice.  This  is  perfectly 
eflectual  if  the  flesh  is  frozen  and  kept  in  that  condition.  So  entirely  is  the 
action  of  air  and  the  putrefactive  process  stopped  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  bodies  of  animals  that  have  fallen  into  the  crevasses  of  glaciers,  and 
become  encased  in  its  ice  have  been  released  years  afterward,  and  the  flesh  dis- 
covered to  be  perfectly  fresh  and  free  from  all  taint.  The  length  of  time  during 
which  organic  tissues  may  thus  be  preserved  seems  to  be  without  limit,  for  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Russia,  animals,  belonging  to  extinct  species,  have  been 
disinterred  from  the  ice-bound  sepulchres  where  they  have  rested  unmolested 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  the  flesh  in  one  well-authenticated  instance  was 
sufficiently  fresh  to  serve  as  food  for  days. 

Thequestion  of  the  liberal  supply  of  animal  food  to  densely  populated  com- 
munities, is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  preservation  of  meats.  The 
transportation  of  beef  from  South  America,  where  the  animals  are  slaughtered 
for  their  hides,  and  the  carcasses  allowed  to  go  almost  entirely  to  waste,  is  a 
matter  to  which  many  persons  have  devoted  considerable  attention,  and  it  prom- 
ises a  rich  reward  to  those  who  succeed  in  solving  the  problem.  Among  the 
methods  that  have  been  suggested  for  this  purpose,  we  may  mention  one  which 
consists  in  the  administration  of  sulphite  of  soda  to  the  animal  shortly  before  It 
is  killed,  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  salt  through  the  circulatory  system  to  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  tissues.  Under  this  treatment  the  flesh  is  preserved 
for  a  considerable  period,  even  in  the  hot  weather.  The  antiseptic  action  in  this 
case  is  owing  to  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  will  of  itself  cause  similar  results. 
Another  process  has  been  recently  introduced  for  the  preservation  of  meat,  by 
slaughtering  the  animal  by  carbonic  oxide  gas,  and  afterward  packing  the  flesh 
in  vessels  containing  sulphurous  or  carbonic  acid  gases.  In  this  method  the 
chief  reliance  is  placed  on  the  action  of  the  carbonic  oxide,  which  seems  to 
have  the  power  of  influencing  the  union  of  organic  bodies  with  oxygen,  and  pre- 
venting putrefaction  by  destroying  their  aflinity  for  that  element.  The  sulphur- 
ous acid  under  these  circumstances  becomes  an  important  assistant  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  desired  result. 

An  improvement  in  the  salting  of  meat,  known  as  Morgan's  process,  has  also 
been  recently  introduced,  and  is  extensively  used  in  South  America.  It  con- 
sists in  injecting  brine  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  animal  immediately  after  it 
is  killed.  The  chief  objection  urged  against  it  is  that  it  makes  the  meat  too 
salt.  In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  salt,  meat  has  been  preserved  in  canisters 
from  which  the  air  has  been  removed,  but  this  is  only  satisfactory  when  prac- 
tised on  a  large  scale  in  establishments  arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  same 
object  may  be  attained  in  families  by  exposing  the  exterior  of  the  meat  for  a 
short  time  to  a  strong  heat,  so  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen  and  tlius  prevent 
the  access  of  air  to  the  interior  of  the  mass.  Another  m.elhod  is  to  rub  it  exte- 
riorly with  strong  acetic  acid,  which  acts  in  the  same  manner.  Dilute  carbolic 
acid  applied  to  the  exterior  of  a  mass  of  flesh  will  also  preserve  it  ;  and  if  it  is 
covered  with   powdered  dry  charcoal,  meat  will  remain  sweet  for  some  time. 
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These  simple  methods  are  frequently  resorted  to  in  camps  and  on  ships,  and 
they  are  equally  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  family,  and  if  more  generally 
known  would  enable  many  to  obtain  an  increase  in  their  supply  of  animal  food, 
by  enabling  them  to  purchase  it  in  larger  quantity  at  a  lower  rate. 

We  now  pass  to  the  discussion  of  meats  that  are  unfit  for  use  as  food,  on 
account  of  changes  produced  by  putrefaction,  disease,  or  other  causes.  Here 
we  approach  a  branch  of  inquiry  that  has  only  of  late  years  been  rendered  a 
subject  of  scientific  examination.  Yet  the  results  already  obtained  render  it 
very  probable  that  poisonous  meats  are  a  fruitful  cause  of  disease  and  death. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  attending  such  investigations,  we  find  at  the 
very  outset  that  almost  any  kind  of  flesh,  even  though  it  is  perfectly  good,  will 
cause  very  distressing  symptoms  in  certain  people,  while  it  is  harmless  to  oth- 
ers. These  idiosyncracies,  as  physicians  call  them,  are  inexplicable,  and  consti- 
tute one  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  all  medical  research  and  argu- 
ment. They  can  only  be  eliminated  by  resorting  to  statistics  that  include  so 
large  a  number  of  cases  that  the  exceptions  constitute  a  very  small  jDroportion 
of  the  whole. 

The  food  that  is  most  liable  to  produce  symptoms  of  poisoning,  even  though 
it  may  seem  to  be  good,  is  shell-fish.  They  occasionally  cause  great  distress, 
attended  by  cramps  and  an  eruption  on  the  skin  resembling  nettle-rash.  Such 
symptoms  supervene  in  from  ten  minutes  to  twenty  hours  after  eating  the  arti- 
cles in  question,  and  are  accompanied  frequently  by  great  exhaustion  and  debil- 
ity. Death  has  occurred  in  as  short  a  time  as  three  hours.  If  the  vomiting  is 
free  the  suflerer  usually  recovers.  In  some  instances  where  shell-fish  have  been 
taken  from  docks  or  ship's  bottoms,  it  has  been  suspected  that  they  have  been 
contaminated  with  copper  or  arsenic  derived  from  the  sheathing  or  paint  on  the 
vessels.  In  some  instances  copper  has  been  found,  but  it  is  nevertheless  prob- 
able that  in  the  majority,  if  not  in  all  the  cases,  the  evil  effects  have  been  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  animal  poison. 

If  healthy  flesh  that  is  undergoing  putrefaction  is  used  as  food,  it  is  liable  to 
produce  very  serious  symptoms  resembling  those  of  typhus  fever,  in  which  there 
is  considerable  brain  trouble.  This,  however,  is  not  common,  the  usual  result 
being  the  ejection  of  the  offensive  material.  The  system  can  even  become  ac- 
customed to  the  introduction  of  such  vile  articles  as  decayed  fish,  which  it  is 
said  the  Siamese  and  Burmese  use  as  a  condiment. 

Gamgee  estimates  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  meat  sold  in  the  markets  is  ob- 
tained from  animals  that  have  died,  or  from  those  that  have  been  killed  while 
suffering  from  some  complaint.  When  the  creature  has  been  killed  suddenly 
by  an  accident,  the  flesh  is  good,  but  if  death  has  been  the  result  of  over-driv- 
ing, it  contains  a  poison  that  produces  an  eruption  on  the  skin  of  those  who 
handle  it,  and  though  many  persons  may  eat  such  flesh  with  impunity,  some  are 
not  so  fortunate  ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  act  of  digestion  does  not 
always  destroy  animal  poisons. 

The  rinderpest,  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much,  is.  a  contagious  ty- 
phus, attended  usually  by  an  eruption  on  the  skin.  It  is  spread  both  by  the 
atmosphere  and  by  contact  with  diseased  animals  or  fomites.  It  originated  on 
the  Asiatic  part  of  the  steppes  of  Russia  at  least  one  thousand  years  ago. 
Thence  it  has  been  transported  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  transmission 
being  usually  by  the  fatal  habit  of  licking,  which  is  so  prevalent  among  cattle, 
and  by  which  the  virus  is  carried  from  the  hide  of  a  diseased  animal  to  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  one  that  is  healthy.  It  is  also  maintained  that  the  inhalation 
of  the  breath  or  odors  arising  from  the  unsound  beast  will  propagate  the  dis- 
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ease.  So  fatal  is  it,  that  in  1841  it  destroyed  350,000  cattle  in  Egypt,  and  in  the 
Crimean  war  the  loss  among  the  English  and  French  cattle  used  for  the  armies 
was  between  forty  and  forty-five  per  cent. 

The  flesh  of  an  animal  that  has  died  from  the  rinderpest  is  of  a  dark  claret 
color,  and  possesses  the  singular  property  of  iridescence  (or  reflecting  light  With 
changing  color).  The  fat  is  usually  of  a  dark,  dusky  yellow  tint.  The  property 
of  iridescence  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  special  indication  of  this  disease,  since 
Rokitansky  states  that  it  is  also  seen  in  creatures  that  have  died  from  acute  con- 
vulsions, and  in  those  that  have  been  suffocated.  Great  diversity  of  opinion 
prevails  regarding  the  use  of  such  flesh  as  food.  It  was  formerly  considered 
poisonous  ;  but  during  the  prevalence  of  the  pest  in  Bohemia,  the  peasants  dug 
up  the  cattle  that  had  died  of  it  and  ate  them  ;  and  since  1865  animals  that  have 
perished  from  the  rinderpest  in  England  have  been  consumed  without  evil  con- 
sequences.    A  law  recently  passed  prohibits  the  sale  of  flesh  of  this  description. 

In  addition  to  the  causes  we  have  mentioned  flesh  may  be  rendered  injuri- 
ous by  the  presence  in  it  of  certain  parasites,  among  which  is  the  cysticercus 
that  occurs  in  measly  pork  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  developed  into  the  tape- 
worm when  it  is  introduced  into  the  human  stomach.  Another  of  these  para- 
sites is  the  trichina  spiralis.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  pork  and  brings  the  meat 
into  a  condition  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  it  eaten  raw  or  in  an  imperfectly 
cooked  state  suffices  to  destroy  life,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt,  that  in  many 
of  the  cases  of  suspected  poisoning,  in  which  no  poison  was  found,  the  symp- 
toms may  have  been  due  to  this  parasite. 

Trichina  are  seen  in  all  the  muscles  as  minute  ovoid  white  bodies  1-50  of  an 
inch  long  and  about  i-ioo  wide,  with  their  long  diameter  parallel  to  the  fibre  of 
the  muscle,  and  resembling,  in  appearance,  the  eggs  deposited  by  certain  insects 
in  the  hair  of  persons  of  unclean  habits.  The  worm  is  coiled  up  in  the  interior 
of  these  capsules  ;  it  is  about  1-30  of  an  inch  long.  Dr.  Keller  states  that  as  many 
as  300,000  have  been  counted  in  half  a  pound  of  raw  meat.  It  is  viviparous,  and 
passes  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  in  a  kind  of  chrysalis  state,  imbedded  in 
the  muscles  of  the  animal,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  of 
another  animal,  it  finds  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  development,  and  after  a 
period  of  incubation  extending  over  six  or  eight  days,  develops  into  an  jntestinal 
worm,  which  thrives  and  propagates  with  marvellous  rapidity,  the  females  pro- 
ducing 100  or  more  young  in  three  or  four  days,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  in- 
gestion of  half  a  pound  of  meat  will  have  stocked  the  stomach  and  intestines 
with  30,000,000  of  these  worms.  After  a  while  they  emigrate  from  the  bowels  to 
the  muscular  tissues,  burrowing  through  the  coats  of  the  intestines  until  they 
reach  a  suitable  resting  place,  some  of  them  working  their  way  to  the  most  dis- 
tant muscles.  This  stage  is  attended  by  inflammation  of  the  organs,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  a  powerful  irritant. 

The  flesh  of  an  animal  may  also  be  rendered  noxious  by  the  direct  action  of 
mineral  and  organic  poisons,  as  in  the  case  of  grouse  that  have  eaten  the  berries 
of  certain  plants.  Dr.  Taylor  states  that  in  England  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
steep  grain  in  a  solution  of  arsenic  previously  to  sowing  it.  Pheasants,  part- 
ridges and  other  birds  are  thus  accidentally  destroyed.  In  some  instances  game 
is  purposely  killed  by  laying  corn  saturated  with  arsenic,  in  the  localities  where 
birds  abound,  to  obtain  them  for  the  market.  The  flesh  is,  under  these  circum- 
stances, poisoned,  and  thus  man,  in  his  greed  for  gain, 

Shoots  his  arrow  o'er  the  house 
And  wouuds  his  brother. 

JOHx  C.  Draper,  I\I.  D. 
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AMONG   THE   MILK-MAKERS. 


INTO  great  cities  now  flow  great  rivers  of  water,  smaller  ones  of  milk. 
If  they  do  not  get  mixed  before  they  reach  the  consumer  it  is  providential  ; 
for  it  is  found  that  whatever  we  add  to  water  spoils  it,  and  whatever  \ve  mix 
v/ith  milk  injures  it.  Admirable  then  as  these  two  delicious  fluids  are  when 
pure,  it  is  quite  desirable,  for  the  consumer  at  least,  to  get  them  before  they  are 
married,  or  marred. 

All  cities  and  towns  depend  upon  their  immediate  neighborlioods  for  their 
supplies  of  milk,  and  these  supplies  are  more  vast  than  one  at  first  dreams  of. 
Into  New  York  City,  for  example,  flow  some  five  streams  ;  by  the  Erie  railroad 
comes  the  largest,  taking  its  rise  some  seventy  miles  away;  one  by  the  Harlem 
road  at  the  same  distance  ;  by  the  New  Haven  road  comes  one  as  far  as  from 
Berkshire,  in  Massachusetts;  by  the  Hudson,  another  some  seventy  miles ;  by 
the  Long  Island,  one  about  the  same.  These  railroads,  or  their  managers,  are 
very  sensitive  and  do  not  like  to  tell  a  too-confiding  community  what  they  do  ; 
biU  it  is  stated  in  round  numbers  that  the  Erie  brings  in  some  3,000  cans  or 
120,000  quarts  per  day;  we  may  suppose  the  other  streams  to  bring  as  much 
more.  We  thus  have  for  this  one  city  a  supply  of  say  250,000  quarts,  which,  at 
ten  cents  per  quart,  amounts  to  $25,000  per  day  and  $9,000,000  per  year  ;  a  very 
pretty  river,  indeed,  as  most  will  say. 

We  may  verify  this  in  some  degree,  as  there  are  about  160,000  families  in  the 
city,  who  consume  at  least  a  quart  a  day;  double  this  for  hotels,  restaurants, 
confectioners,  etc.,  and  we  shall  reach  one-third  of  a  miUion  quarts  daily  con- 
sumption. 

Now,  my  dear  Galaxy,  there  do  live  great  tea  and  coffee  dealers  who 
assume  to  look  down  upon  our  milk  raisers.  Allow  me  to  follow  this  business 
out  and  we  shall  see  what  foolish  people  they  are.  In  these  United  States  ex- 
ist some  nine  million  cov/s.*  If  they  give  ten  quarts  a  day  each  for  300  days  it 
makes  this  figure — 27,000,000,000  quarts  :  but  as  this  is  probably  too  large,  let  us 
halve  it,  and  we  shall  have  a  vast  flow  of  13,500,000,000  of  quarts  of  the  pure  juice 
of  the  cow.  With  a  slate  and  pencil  an  ingenious  merchant  can  see  what  this 
amounts  to  in  dollars  and  cents  ;  and  he  can,  perhaps,  perceive  that  this  produc- 
tion makes  our  people. just  so  much  richer,  while  his  teas  and  coffees  make  them 
just  so  much  poorer.     Who  then  shall  be  greatest  ?     Who  shall  look  down  ? 

Six  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  dollars  is  not  an  item  of  yearly  wealth 
to  be  lightly  spoken  of,  even  by  merchant  princes  !  And  something  like  it  the 
yearly  milk  production  of  this  country  seems  to  amount  to. 

Before  we  go  into  the  country  to  see  the  cows,  to  smell  their  fragrant  breaths, 
and  to  look  at  their  great,  deep,  liquid  eyes,  let  us  have  a  swift  glance  at  this 
matter  of  city  supply. 

It  is  not  a  simple  or  an  easy  thing  to  get  this  milk  from  the  cow,  then  along 
a  railway  seventy  miles,  and  into  the  mouths  of  160,000  families  once  a  day  in 
winter  and  twice  a  day  in  summer.  But  this  is  what  the  milkmen  and  com- 
panies of  New  York  and  other  cities  do  do,  and,  on  tiie  whole,  they  do  it  well. 
In  the  first  place  the  milk  must  be  quickly  and  thoroughly  cooled  down  to  about 

*  Census  of  iS6o,  8,581,735. 
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50  cleg,  to  64  deg.  before  it  is  put  upon  the  cars.  Tl-.is  secures  it  against  sour- 
ing. One  of  our  most  successful  dairymen  tells  mc  that  if  the  vessels  are  per- 
fectly clean,  a  temperature  of  64  deg.  will  secure  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  all 
weathers.     It  is  better  if  cooled  with  a  cold  spring  than  with  ice. 

I  applied  to  Messrs.  WoodhuU  &  Co.,  of  North  Moore  street,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  trustworthy  distributors,  for  further  information  as  to  this  mat- 
ter of  city  supply,  and  learned  many  more  things  than  I  can  give  within  the  limits 
of  this  article.  The  business  of  this  company  alone  amounts  to  nigh  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  a  year. 

The  most  perfect  cleanliness  in  all  the  vessels  used  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  milk  is  taken  before  day  and  whirled  all  over  the  city  to  get  it  to  the  exact 
mouths  that  need  it.  It  'is  desirable  that  no  water  should  get  into  this  milk  ; 
first  from  the  farmer's  well,  next  from  the  milk  company's  hydrant,  and  last  from 
the  driver's  pump.  Does  it  escape  ?  Not  wholly. 
'  "Are  the  farmers  honest  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  altogether — about  like  other  folks— some  water  does  get  in." 

"  Do  ten  per  cent,  of  them  water  it  ?  " 

'•  I  think  not — a  few — but  we  soon  find  them  out  and  drop  them  off.  One 
woman  will  water  it,  she  is  a  good  woman — church  member — but  we  haven't  been 
able  to  break  her  yet." 

"  You  keep  her  on  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  we  have  hopes  even  of  her — 'the  vilest  sinner,'  you  know,  'may  re- 
turn.' " 

"About  the  milk  companies,  do  their  hydrants  flow  freely  ?" 

"The  great  companies  do  not  water,  and  most  of  the  smaller  men  are 
honest." 

"  The  drivers  ? " 

"  Some  cheat  a  little,  but  not  much.     On  the  whole,  the  milk  of  New  York  is 
honest    milk.     It  is  as  honest  food  as  is  sold  in  the  city,  excepting  the  swill- 
milk,  of  course." 

Some  four  or  five  companies  sell  from  4,000  to  10,000  quarts  each  per  day  ; 
the  rest  are  smaller,  of  all  sizes. 

The  retail  price  in  New  York  is  ten  to  twelve  cents  in  winter,  and  ten  in 
summer. 

The  price  averages  to  the  farmer  four  cents  for  seven  months  of  summer,  and 
six  or  six  and  a  half  in  v/inter  ;  and  it  varies  from  month  to  month.  If  we  add 
to  this,  one  and  a  half  cents  per  quart  for  freight,  wdiich  it  costs,  and  two  cents 
per  quart  cost  of  delivery  in  the  city,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  amounts  to  some  ten 
cents  actual  cost ;  so  that  in  the  winter  months,  at  least,  the  milkmen  earn 
what  they  make. 

The  quantity  of  cream  that  comes  to  this  city,  too,  is  surprising — how  much 
is  not  known  ;  but  two  of  the  great  companies  bring  in  some  four  hundred  quarts 
each  per  day  in  winter,  and  about  five  times  that  in  summer.  One  company  dis- 
tributed in  the  three  days  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July  over  four  thousand 
quarts  per  day.  A  large  part  of  this  goes  to  the  making  of  ice  cream.  The 
price  varies  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  per  quart. 

Condensed  milk  is  now  coming  more  and  more  into  use,  mainly  because  it 
can  be  kept  longer  without  spoiling  than  other  milk  ;  and  it  is  alleged  to  be 
less  capable  of  being  adulterated.  That  wliich  is  distributed  is  simply  reduced 
in  a  vacuum  by  heat  to  one  fifth  of  its  bulk,  and  is  made  into  milk  again  by  add- 
ing four  parts  of  water.     That  which  is  put  into  cans  and  sealed  up  has  white 
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sugar  added  to  it;  this  is  largely  used  on  voyages,  and  has  saved  the  cow — 
though  not  the  man — the  dreadful  necessity  of  going  to  sea.  The  price  is  fifty 
cents  per  quart. 

It  is  agreed  that  no  food  is,  on  the  whole,  more  healthful  than  good  cow's 
milk  ;  and,  not  only  so,  it  is  now  indispensable  to  civilized  peoples.  Here  is  the 
analysis  : 

Water $73  Magnesia        -...-.,  .42 

Butter          ....-.._        30  Iron     ----..-.  .47 

Caseine  or  cheese    -        -        -        -        -        -    48.20  Chloride  of  potassium     .....  1.44 

Susar  of  milk      --..--         43.90  Sodium  and  soda         -        -        .        -        .  .66 

Phosphate  of  lime  -        -        -        -        -      2.31  

Parts*       .......          -          .........  ijooo 

Dr.  Percy,  of  New  York,  gives — 

No.  I.  No.  2. 

Water S6.28  Water S5.26 

Butter  --.---..        4.38  Butter   ........  4.40 

Sugar  of  milk   ---.---     5.27  Sugar  of  milk    ---.-..  3.97 

Caseine          --.....         3.80  Caseine          -.-...-  5.71 

Various  salts      -        -        -        -        -         -        -.27  Various  salts      -        -        -----  .66 

Parts       .......      100  Parts        .......     100 

Every  particle  of  it  is  assimilated  except  the  water,  a  part  of  which  only  goes 
to  supply  the  blood.  There  is  no  healthier  fat  than  butter,  which  furnishes  fuel 
for  the  lungs.  Thin-blooded  and  consumptive  people  should  indulge  in  as  much 
sweet  butter  as  their  stomachs  can  master;  for,  while  it  is  healthful,  it  is  vastly 
more  agreeable  than  the  oil  of  the  codfish  liver,  to  which,  later  on,  they  will  be 
condemned.  Thin-blooded  people  are  apt  to  be  cold  ;  they  should,  therefore, 
supjily  themselves  with  internal  fuel  in  the  shape  of  fat ;  and  they  should  culti- 
vate the  taste  for  it,  for  it  is  one  which  is  apt  to  revolt  their  thin  and  squeamish 
palates.  Therefore,  let  them  praise  the  sweet  butter-makers,  and,  more  than 
that,  let  them  become  sweet  butter-makers  themselves  if  they  care  to  live  and 
work. 

The  tendency  to  crowd  into  cities  and  towns  now  is  great.  How  are  these 
crowded  millions  to  be  supplied  with  milk,  and,  especially,  how  are  the  dear 
children  to  get  this  good  food  pure  and  sweet .''  Already  thousands  are  killed 
yearly  by  streams  of  swill  which  are  strained  through  wretched  cows  standing 
near  prolific  breweries,  thence  into  the  mouths  of  children.  The  best  of  the 
grain  goes  into  beer,  to  muddle  the  brains  of  our  good  German  population  ;  the 
worst  of  it  goes  into  cows  and  comes  out — milk  (?)  to  poison  our  children.  Not 
only  has  this  swill-fed-  milk  been  found  absolutely  injurious,  but  it  is  poor  be- 
sides. It  often,  contains  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  butter,  while  good  milk 
should  contain  from  three  to  five  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  of  coagulation,  there- 
fore most  indigestible  ;  therefore  deadly  to  tender  stomachs.  City  people  must 
follow  their  milk  carts  now  and  then,  or  they  will  have  to  organize  a  vigilance 
committee.  Other  inventions  are  sometimes  resorted  to,  especially  in  winter 
when  milk  is  scarce  and  dear.  Skimmed  milk  can  be  made  to  look  well  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  burnt  sugar.     It  is  not  pernicious,  only  the  fat  is  all  out  of  it. 

People  seem  to  be  learning;  and  the  problem  they  most  wish  to  solve  is  how 
to  get  most  money  for  least  work.  Even  in  the  virgin  city  of  Cincinnati  they 
have  had  a  recent  flurry,  and  their  milk  inspector  reports  that  at  least  twent}'- 
five  per  cent,  of  water  is  added  to  their  milk— in  some  cases  fifty  per  cent.— and 
Uiat  a  vast  amount  of  swill  milk  is  sold  there,  which  is  not  only  poor  but  dirty. 
Emigrants  going  to  Cincinnati  should  take  their  cows  with  their  babies. 

Now,  a  careful  examination  of  our  last  census  report  by  Dr.  Loorais  shows 

*  Flint's  "  Milch  Cows." 
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that  every  one  hundred  people  in  the  land  require  eighty  cattle,  and  of  these 
twenty-eight  should  be  milch  cows  ;  that  is,  it  requires  twenty-eight  cows  for 
every  one  hundred  people,  to  supply  them  with  butter,  cheese,  and  milk.  The 
States  which  stand  lowest  are  the  great  manufocturing  States.  Rhode  Island  has 
but  eleven  cows,  and  Massachusetts  has  but  twelve  cows  to  one  hundred  people. 
Then  comes  Maryland,  which  has  fourteen  ;  Louisiana,  which  has  eighteen  ; 
Delaware,  which  has  twenty ;  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  which  have  twenty- 
one,  and  New  York,  with  all  her  dairy  farming,  has  but  twenty-nine — one  more 
than  her  requisite  number. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  many  of  these  States  must  devote  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  cows  to  milk,  not  to  butter  or  cheese  ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  as  population 
increases,  soiling,  so  as  to  produce  more  milk  on  the  land  near  cities,  must  be 
resorted  to. 

Going  into  the  country  to  see  our  great  milk-makers  and  their  cows,  we  find 
a  great  many  poor  cows  and  a  great  many  poor  farmers  ;  but  the  poor  farmers 
are  worse  than  the  poor  cows.  The  truth  is,  a  poor  farmer  ^yill  quickly  convert 
a  good  cow  into  a  poor  one,  while  a  good  farmer  will  more  slowly  make  a  poor 
cow  into  a  good  one — or  he  will  make  her  into  meat.  The  secret,  however,  of 
converting  a  poor  farmer  into  meat  or  other  useful  thing  has  not  been  discovered. 

The  good  farmers  keep  no  more  cows  than  they  can  feed  well.  They  have 
warm,  light,  well-ventilated  stables,  where  the  cows  are  kept  in  the  cold  weather 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  These  are  cleaned  out  twice  a  day  at  least,  so  that 
the  air  the  cows  breathe  is  not  foul  with  gases  pernicious  to  health  and  fatal  to 
milk  production.  A  dirty  and  ill-ventilated  stable  destroys  the  health  of  the 
cow,  and  what  milk  she  gives  is  rank  and  strong,  producing  bad  butter  and 
cheese  also.     There  is  no  economy  in  dirt. 

Orange  County  is  the  centre  of  the  great  milk  production  for  New  York  City. 
I  visited  some  of  the  best  farmers  there,  and  found  their  cows  well  stabled 
and  well  fed.  They  do  not  card  their  cows,  because  of  the  cost  of  labor.  I 
believe  it  desirable  for  health  and  for  comfort ;  I  believe,  too,  that  the  result 
would  be  more  milk,  but  cannot  prove  it. 

I  found  that  they  wanted  :  first,  good  cows  ;  second,  good  food  ;  third,  regular 
times  for  feeding  and  milking  ;  and  fourtli,  gentle  handling.  This  last  secures 
quiet  and  ease  of  mind,  without  which  neither  cows,  women,  nor  babies  do  their 
best.     The  points  of  the  horns  were  sawed  off  about  two  inches.     Why  ? 

"You  see,  when  they  go  out  of  the  stables,  they  are  apt  to  play  and  hook 
one  another.  If  the  horn  is  sharp,  the  cows  are  nervous  and  afraid  ;  now  they 
are  quiet  as  lambs." 

"  This  cutting  off  the  horn  does  not  injure  them  ?  '" 

"  Not  the  least." 

I  found  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  making  of  grass  and  hay,  and  some 
corn  fodder  and  turnips.  One  of  them  told  me  he  could  put  in  his  hay  at  one 
dollar  the  ton  ;  that  he  cut  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  to  the  acre.  For 
this  he  top-dresses  with  manure — six  to  ten  loads  to  the  acre  ;  prefers  the  smaller 
quantity,  because  he  does  not  want  rank  grass  ;  that  he  sows  plaster  on  his  pas- 
tures— one  to  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre — every  year  or  two  years.  By 
these  means  he  keeps  both  good,  and  does  not  need  to  break  up  his  lands. 
They  buy  corn  meal  and  brewery  sprouts  ;  the  former  at  $45  to  $55  the  ton,  the 
latter  at  about  $35  the  ton.  Let  us  read  the  facts  in  their  own  words — both  able 
and  successful  farmers  : 

What  number  of  cows  do  you  keep  ? 
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IV.  Thirty-five  milking  cows  ;  fifty-one  head  of  all  kinds. 

/y.  Twenty-eight  milking  cows. 

How  many  acres  in  your  farm  ? 

IV.  About  two  hundred. 

B.  About  one  hundred. 

How  many  months  do  you  pasture  ? 

IV.  Six. 

B.  Six  months,  lapping  over  at  both  ends  with  some  hay  and  meal. 

Do  you  stable-feed  in  summer  ? 

No  ;  in  both  cases.     But  both  use  corn  fodder  in  the  field  when  pastures  are 
short — say  in  September  and  later. 

What  do  you  sow  for  green  crops  ? 

Bof/i.  Corn  fodder  and  turnips. 

Does  anything  make  as  much  milk  as  grass  ? 

PV.  Nothing. 

B.  Nothing,  unless  young  rye,  which  I  believe  would,  for  a  time  at  least.     I 
tried  it  and  liked  it,  but  gave  it  up  because  of  the  cost  of  labor. 

What  is  the  yearly  product  of  3'our  herd  ? 

IF.  From  thirty-five  cows,  80,000  quarts  for  ten  months  of  this  year. 

B.  From  twenty-eight  cows,  80,000  quarts  a  year.* 

How  do  you  feed  in  winter  .'' 

IV.  I  allow  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to  a  cow  per  year  ;  and  150  pounds  meal, 
300  pounds  of  sprouts  to  51  head  of  cattle  per  day,  soaked  twenty-four  hours.f 

B.  Twenty-four  pounds  of  hay  a  day  and  120  pounds   meal   to  28  cows. J     I 
believe  it  would  pay  to  steam  my  hay  and  meal. 

What  is  the  average  product  of  milk  in  the  winter  ? 

IV.  About  300  quarts  for  35  cows. 

B.  A  little  less  than  ten  quarts  per  day  for  each  cow. 

Do  you  stable  day  and  night  in  winter  ? 

B0//1.  Yes  ;  cows  are  let  out  about  two  hours  a  d.iy  for  water,  and  are  watered 
asrain  bv  hand  in  the  stable. 

What  hands  do  you  keep  ? 

B.  One  man  beside  myself  for  twelve  months,  and  one  extra  for  six  months. 

Do  you  buy  cows  or  raise  them  ? 

We  buy  them. 

W^hat  is  the  average  price  ? 

From  $jo  to  $So. 

Between  what  ages  are  cows  most  profitable  for  milk  ? 

From  six  to  ten. 

What  do  you  do  with  the  calves  ? 

Sell  them  when  two  to  four  days  old. 

How  long  do  j-ou  let  the  cows  go  dry  ? 

From  two  to  three  months. 

What  breeds  do  you  prefer  for  milk  ? 

JV.  The  natives. 

B.  Know  nothing  about  breeds.     The  native  cow  is  in  use  in  most  dairies. 

What  is  the  largest  yield  per  day  from  one  cow  ? 
IV.  Twenty-eight  quarts. 

*  About  2,850  quarts  to  a  cow. 

t  About  nine  pounds  meal  and  sprouts.  t  About  five  pounds  meal  alone. 
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Ji.  Twenty  quarts.* 

Leing  curious  as  to  what  diseases  cows  treated  in  lliis  way  were  liable  to,  I 
found  disease  of  any  sort  rare.  An  occasional  case  of  sore  foot  or  ulcer  oc- 
curred ;  an  occasional  death  by  inflamed  udder;  and  one  of  my  farmers  had 
had  some  few  cases  of  cows  "slinking"  their  calves.  The  sore  foot  was  cured 
by  washing  and  cleanliness  ;  the  inflamed  udder  was  apt  to  be  incurable,  and 
was,  perhaps,  a  form  of  garget ;  as  it  occurred  only  in  the  herd  which  was  fed 
solely  on  meal,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  that  food  is  not  too  stimulating 
for  the  milk-giving  animal.  "  Slinking,"  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  is  so  far 
unaccounted  for ;  it  means  dropping  the  calf  prematurely,  and  greatly  injures 
the  animal,  which  rarely  gets  up  to  her  usual  supply  of  milk,  and  is  liable  to  a 
recurrence  ;  and  the  most  dangerous  fact  about  it  is,  that  it  is  apt  to  run  through 
the  herd.  The  first  thing  is  prompt  removal  of  the  affected  cow  to  a  distance 
from  the  rest,  so  that  she  cannot  be  seen  or  smelled ;  the  next,  to  dispose  of  the 
troubled  cow. 

Here  let  us  make  an  approximate  figure  : 

Debit. 

Interest  on  farm,  say               ...             .....  ^700 

Labor  of  one  and  a  half  men  at  f  40  per  month  -            .            -            .            .  720 

Meal  bought    ------.•-.  1.095 

Expense  .........    $2,513 

C.-^EDIT. 

By  sale;  of  So,ooo  quarts  of  milk  at  5  cer.tb  .....    $4,000 

Deduct  expense      ........  2,515 

Profit $1,485 

This  is  but  a  round  statement,  and  applies  only  to  good  farmers.  We  may 
conclude  that,  besides  this,  the  farmer  gets  house  rent,  horses  and  carriages,  and 
a  large  part  of  his  living  off  his  farm.  Thus,  if  he  can  make  a  clean  profit  of 
$1,000  per  year  off  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  it  is  a  good  business. 

Other  features  of  this  business,  not  often  taken  into  the  account,  are,  that  a 
ma"n  can  give  his  children  pure  air  and  plenty  of  sunlight,  and  that  he  himself, 
and  she  his  wife,  have  a  wholesome  and  useful  and  interesting  occupation  their 
lives  long. 

Desirous  of  knowing  what  was  doing  in  other  parts  of  the  land,  I  went 
into  New  England  for  information.  There  the  land  is  evidently  poor,  and  the 
farming  is  apt  to  be  the  same.  But  there  exist  there  some  of  the  best  and  most 
thorough  farmers  in  the  world  ;  and  one  of  these  gave  me  full  particulars  of  his 
methods  which  I  had  better  give  in  his  own  words. 

The  question  of  "soiling"  or  stall-feeding  milch  cows  in  summer  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  interesting,  and,  as  the  demand  for  milk  increases,  must  be 
more  resorted  to.  Many  years  ago  Josiah  Quinc)-,  of  Boston,  recommended  it, 
and  the  experiments  of  the  farmers  about  Concord  seemed  to  favor  it.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  while  cows  do  require  sunshine  to  secure  health,  they 

*  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  the  actual  cost  of  keeping  a  cow,  furnished  me  by  one  of  the  best  farmers 
of  Chester  County,  Pa. : 

22  3-4  bushels  of  com  at  50  cents  =  $11  37  1-2 
26  bushels  bran  at  22  1-2  cents        =     5  S5 
I  3-4  tons  hay  at  ,'Ji2  =    21  00 

1S2  bundles  com  fodder  at  i  cent   =     i  82 
Oats,  strav.',  and  chaff  3  00 

Pasture  for  26  weeks  at  50  cents    =    13  00 

Total  cost  ....  $56  04  1-2 

The  return  from  a  cow  in  butter  or  cl-.cese  is  estimated  at  $100  per  year,  and  in  milk  (from  a  Massachn- 
setts  farm)  at  $175  per  year 
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require  almost  no  exercise.  Tliey  digest  by  rumination  not  by  motion.  A 
cow,  therefore,  which  has  to  travel  all  day  over  a  poor  pasture,  will  soon  be 
worthless  as  a  milk  producer.  She  cannot  work  and  make  milk,  too.  Upon 
this  point  the  experience  of  Mr.  L.  is  as  follows  :  "  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
soil  my  cows,  with  my  abundance  of  pasturing.  Soiling  I  look  upon  as  an  ex- 
pensive substitute  for  pasturage.  It  may  possibly  be  profitable  where  pasture 
lands  cannot  be  had,  taking  into  account  the  amount  of  manure  which  can  be 
obtained  from  feeding  cows  in  the  stall.  But  where  good  grazing  land  can  be 
purchased  at  any  reasonable  price,  say  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  soiling  cannot  com- 
pete successfully  with  grazing."  Now  as  to  the  best  plants  to  be  used  for  soil- 
ing or  for  feeding,  when  pastures  become  short,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "It  has  been 
the  habit  in  Massachusetts  to  raise  corn  fodder,  as  it  is  called,  for  this  purpose, 
/.  e.,  corn  sown  thickly  in  rows  and  cut  and  fed  in  a  green  state.  Many  years  ago 
the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  industrious  explorers 
into  agriculture  in  this  State  (Mass.),  stated  that  more  green  food  could  be  raised 
on  an  acre  of  corn  fodder  than  of  any  other  known  grain  or  grass  ;  and  he  urged 
its  cultivation.  That  more  in  weight  can  be  raised  I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  am 
confident  you  cannot  raise  less  in  quality  for  the  production  of  milk.  .  .  For 
the  last  few  years  I  have  substituted  for  this  crop  the  best  millet  I  can  find — not 
the  Hungarian  rye  grass,  of  which  I  have  a  very  poor  opinion,  but  what  is 
called  here  sugar-millet.  Two  or  three  acres  of  this  crop  will  suffice  for  forty 
cows  during  the  period  of  which  I  have  spoken  (about  one  month),  and  I  can  al- 
waj-s  keep  my  cows  up  to  the  standard  of  milking  obtained  by  pure  pasturage, 
by  feeding  millet  morning  and  evening.  Cows  fed  on  corn  fodder  will  always 
increase  in  milk  when  taken  from  it  and  turned  into  fall  feed.  They  will  give 
as  much  milk  when  fed  on  millet  as  they  will  when  fed  on  grazing  or  mowing 
lands." 

There  is  no  question  that  one  acre  of  good  land  will  supply  food  for  soiling 
a  cow  through  six  months  of  the  summer,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  one  acre  can  be  made  to  furnish  food  for  one  cow  for  one  year. 

Cotton-seed  meal  or  other  oleaginous  grains  he  strongly  advises  against  for 
dairy  animals.  "  I  have  fed  cotton-seed  meal  moderately  for  two  years,  and 
have  nearly  ruined  a  herd  of  good  cows.  I  have  fed  it  largely  for  one  year,  and 
have  entirely  ruined  the  cows  that  fed  upon  it,  except  for  the  butcher." 

The  practice  of  this  farmer,  and  of  all  good  farmers,  is  to  give  warm  stables 
day  and  night  in  winter — warmth  being  essential  to  an  animal  which  needs  and 
takes  so  little  exercise  as  the  cow.  It  secures  most  milk  with  least  feed.  Card- 
ing the  skin  is  practised  daily,  and  cleanliness  and  ventilation  are  insisted  upon. 
A  cow  can  no  more  thrive  in  bad  air  than  a  man. 

How  to  feed  during  the  winter  months,  so  as  to  produce  most  milk  from 
least  feed  is  most  important.  This  is  his  method  :  "  My  cows  are  fed  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  seven  with  dry  hay — usually  a  mixture  of  black  grass 
and  English  hay,  half  and  half.  At  ten  o'clock  they  are  watered,*  tied  up  im- 
mediately, and  fed  with  a  peck  and  a  half  of  mangel-wurzels  each  ;  from  one 
o'clock  p.  M.  until  three  they  are  again  fed  dry  hay;  at  four  they  are  watered 
again,  and  tied  up  at  once,  and  are  then  fed  on  half  a  bushel  or  thereabout  of 
chopped  feed,  consisting  of  hay  or  corn  fodder,  cut  and  mixed  with  shorts  and 
water,  about  four  quarts  of  shorts  to  each  cow.  When  my  mangels  are  gone  I 
feed  upon  '  Swedes,'  and  in  their  absence  on  two  quarts  of  cob  meal.  My  heif- 
ers and  dry  cows  are  fed  in  the  same  way,  with  the  exception  of  the  roots  and 

*  Out  of  doors. 
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the  chopped  feed.  I  find  no  mode  of  feeding  so  successful  as  this.  It  furnishes 
the  animal  abundant  time  for  rest,  and  opportunity  to  perform  completely  all  ru- 
mination ;  interference  with  either  of  which  is  very  injurious  to  the  cow.  Too 
frequent  feeding  is  as  bad  as  scanty  feeding ;  and  irregular  feeding  is  worse  than 
either." 

He  saves  every  inch  of  his  corn-stalks  and  fodder,  which  are  cut  in  the 
fall  when  the  corn  is  well  glazed.  These  stalks  are  cut  with  a  feed-cutter  in 
winter,  are  mixed  with  shorts  and  warm  water,  stand  twelve  hours,  and  are 
then  fed  to  the  cattle,  who  eat  them  up  clean.  He  says,  "  No  New  England 
farmer  can  afford  to  waste  his  corn  fodder,  which  grows  with  his  corn  crop.  It 
is  useful  in  making  milk  ;  so  useful  that  I  never  see  a  stout  well-grown  corn  stalk 
lying  in  a  barn-yard  without  shuddering  at  the  want  of  thrift  which  cast  it 
there." 

Our  friend  would  not  have  a  pleasant  journey  through  most  New  England 
farm-yards,  or  indeed  through  those  of  any  other  section.  And  yet  thrift  is  a 
great  New  England  virtue  ;  one,  however,  which  prevails  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  life  more  than  among  the  farmers.  I  have  known  many  farmers,  but 
never  one  who  would  spend  what  he  made  on  his  fann,  in  buying  manure  or  hiring 
an  e.Ktra  hand  to  save  his  corn  fodder  or  card  his  cows.  The  brains  of  New  Eng- 
land have  run  into  theology  and  manufactures,  and  not  into  crops. 

As  to  the  yield  of  milk  from  one  cow  there  are  many  stories.  I  have  myself 
known  of  one,  a  grade  Short-horn,  which  gave  from  thirty  to  twenty-five  quarts 
for  a  month  after  calving.  She  was  very  large  and  of  vigorous  constitution. 
Twenty-eight  quarts  were  given,  for  a  while,  by  one  of  Mr.  W's.  cows,  of  Orange 
County.  She  was  a  good-sized  red  cow,  supposed  to  be  a  good  specimen  of  the 
native  breed.  One  of  Mr.  Chenery's  Holstein  or  Dutch  cows  is  figured  in  the 
"  Practical  Farmer,"  for  February,  with  a  statement  of  her  yield  ;  which  is,  for 
one  day,  thirty-five  and  one-eighth  quarts  (seventy-six  pounds  five  ounces),  and 
for  ten  days  7^)4  pounds  12  ounces.  Dr.  Loring,  of  Salem,  writes  me  that  his 
"  imported  Ayrshire,  Jessie,  has  given,  on  pasture  feed,  twenty-six  quarts  per 
day,  without  special  pains.  An  Ayrshire,  of  medium  size,  taken  from  my  herd 
to  Vermont,  has  given  thirty-three  quarts  per  day  on  grass  alone." 

Mr.  Sharpless's  imported  Jersey,  "  Duchess,"  has  given  twenty-one  quarts 
per  day  on  grass  ;  but  these  cows  are  remarkable  for  butter  rather  than  milk. 

A  vague  idea  seems  to  prevail  with  some  that  a  good  cow  makes  her  milk 
in  some  mysterious  way,  drawing  it  from  the  depths  of  her  moral  consciousness, 
rather  than  from  the  food  which  she  puts  into  her  machine.  Some  farmers  seem 
to  act  upon  this  theory  and  thus  take  pains  )iot  to  supply  their  cov,-s  with  plenty 
of  good  succulent  food.  Verily,  these  Sol.  Silcox  farmers  have  their  reward  ; 
their  cows  look  meanly,  feel  meanly,  and  give  as  little  milk  as  possible.  These 
men  take  no  prizes  at  agricultural  festivals,  Jhey  envy  those  who  do,  and  they  are 
apt  to  be  slow  aljout  paying  up  their  grocers'  bills.  There  are  a  number  of 
them  about  the  country,  but  we  trust  the  last  will  soon  die  out. 

A  good  cow  deserves  a  better  man  than  that.  A  good  cow  does  her  utmost 
to  minister  to  our  pleasure  and  profit,  and  deserves  careful  and  good  treatment 
Remember  that,  after  a  sort,  she  is  violating  her  nature  to  please  us.  The  natural 
or  wild  cow  gives  milk  to  suckle  her  young  for  a  few  months,  and  then  runs  dry 
some  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year;  while  our  cow  gives  her  milk  for  ten 
months  in  the  year  v,ithout  ceasing.  We  deprive  her  of  the  pleasure  of  suck- 
ling her  young,  and  say  to  her :  "  Grind  up  this  fodder  into  milk  for  us — work  I  " 
and  she  does  it,  producing  for  us  some  three  thousand  quarts  of  milk  per  year. 
36 
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We  have  induced  her  to  forego  her  own  pleasure,  to  forget  her  child  and  to 
work  for  us  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  hold  her  to  be  a  lovely  beast.  He,  therefoie, 
who  strikes  a  cow,  or  kicks  a  cow,  or  starves  a  cow,  deserves  the  stick,  the  kick, 
and  starvation.  When  I  am  king,  I  propose  to  myself  to  keep,  for  such  fellows 
use,  a  breezy  knoll,  wind  always  north,  thermometer  at  lo  degrees,  a  gentle  sleety 
rain  seasoned  with  hail,  a  four-rail  fence,  mostly  tumbled  down  ;  in  this  delicious 
retreat  I  propose  to  allow  the  Sol.  Silcoxs  to  stand,  without  overcoats,  with 
their  backs  up  and  heads  down  ;  there  they  can  chew  their  cuds,  and  perhaps 
find  them  sweet — as  the  good  cows  do  not. 

What  we  ask  the  cow  to  do,  and  what  she  does  do,  is  to  convert  cheap  or 
uninviting  food  into  good  and  dear  food.  That  is,  we  put  into  a  cow,  per  day, 
say 

Twenty  pounds  of  hay,  at  one-half  cent ---lo 

Nine  pounds  of  sprouts  or  meal,  at  two  cents         -        -        -        .        -        -18 

Total 28 

and  we  ask  her  to  produce  from  it  ten  quarts  of  nice  milk,  worth,  at  six  and 
a  half  cents,  some  sixty  or  sixty-five  cents.  Now,  the  cow  does  not  wish  to  do 
this,  she  wishes  to  suckle  her  calf,  to  lick  it  and  play  with  it,  and  then  to  wander 
at  her  own  sweet  will  along  the  meadows  and  bushy  pastures.  But  she  for- 
goes her  own  wishes,  and  pleases  us  ;  and  more  than  that,  she  does  it  kindly 
and  serenely.     Is  she  not  then  a  most  lovely  beast  ? 

Is  there  any  human  beast  who  ever  does  so  ?     None  !  not  one  ! 

It  is  by  good  food  and  plenty  of  it  we  are  to  produce  good  milk  and  plenty 
of  it,  and  so  make  much  money.  What  we  need  is  a  good  cow  that  can  eat  and 
digest  a  good  deal  of  food,  and  can  then  convert  it  into  milk,  not  into  meat  or 
fat.  It  is  by  careful  attention  to  and  development  of  some  points,  that  the  good 
milker  is  at  last  obtained.     What  are  these  points  ? 

First  'health,  good  constitution  or  digestive  apparatus,  for  which  we  require  a 
capacious  belly. 

Second  ;  that  the  largest  possible  development  of  the  animal  shall  be  behind, 
in  the  udder  and  parts  adjacent. 

A  good  cow  is  likely  to  be  wedge-shaped,  of  which  the  head  is  the  smaller 
end. 

Big  heads,  or  horns,  or  shoulders  are  not  desired,  because  they  have  to 
be  nourished  by  the  food.  But  these  are  indispensable  :  a  large  bag,  and  hind- 
quarters to  support  and  minister  to' it.  How  have  they  been  attained,  and  how 
can  they  be  further  perfected  ?  By  always  breeding  from  the  cow  having  this 
development  and  from  the  bull  descended  from  such  a  mother.  More  and  more 
these  perfections  will  increase  as  they  descend  from  mother  to  child,  until  at 
last  the  greatest  possible  milk-producer  is  reached,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  already. 
Possibly  an  individual  cow  may  have  reached  the  limit  in  this  direction ;  but 
what  we  need  now  is  the  certainty  that  every  calf  will  grow  to  be  such  a  cow. 
We  want  not  that  one,  but  that  every  cow  shall  give  thirty  quarts  in  summer 
and  twenty  in  winter,  then  we  will  agree  to  stop  awhile.  Observe,  both  parents 
should  have  health,  and  both  should  have  these  posterior  developments.  By 
using  due  care,  these  properties  will  become  so  fixed  as  to  be  continued  with 
certainty  to  the  descendants. 

So  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  matter  in  this  country,  that  our 
great  milk-raisers  say,  "We  know  nothing  about  breeds;  we  prefer  the  native 
cow."  And  what  is  the  "native  cow?"  As  early  as  1609,  it  is  supposed,  cat- 
tle were  brought  from  England  into  Virginia ;  in   1624  into  New  England  ;  in 
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1625  into  New  York  from  Holland  ;  in  1627  into  the  Delaware  country  from 
Sweden;  in  1631  into  New  Hampshire,  etc.,  etc.  All  these,  coming  from  va- 
rious sources,  have  been  mingled  in  every  possible  way,  and  are  now  known 
here  as  "natives."  They  have  no  distinctive  peculiarities  which  they  transmit; 
but  in  many  cases  care  and  climate  and  good  food  have  produced  from  them  ex- 
cellent cows,  and  the  "red  oxen"  of  Connecticut  are  not  easily  equalled.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  cowb  are  of  this  kind,  and  are  poor ;  and  from  these  the 
milk-raisers  are  obliged  to  select.  What  do  our  milkmen  look  for  in  selecting 
milk-giving  cows  ? 

The  first  appearance,  to  a  judge,  will  convey  an  impression  as  to  the  health 
or  constitution  of  the  cow.  He  will  ask,  also,  a  bony  frame,  one  that  does  not 
steal  the  fat  from  the  milk  ;  he  will  feel  the  skin,  to  find  it  flexible  and  covered 
with  close,  softish  hair ;  he  will  ask  for  good  lung  room,  a  capacious  belly,  a 
wide  rump  and  a  well-developed  bag  covered  with  soft  hair.  Extending  from 
this  bag  forward  he  will  be  desirous  to  see  prominent  the  two  great  veins  which 
lose  themselves  in  the  belly ;  and  on  the  back  of  the  udder  he  will  look  for 
many  well-defined  branching  .veins.  Then  comes  Guenon's  "  milk-mirror,"  which 
is  a  broad  strip  of  hair  running  up  from  the  udder  to  the  vulva,  which  he  con- 
sidered the  one  thing  needful ;  but  which  has  not,  in  this  country,  been  found  an 
infallible  test,  though  it  is  a  good  one.  If,  in  addition,  the  cow  is  gentle,  good- 
tempered,  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  milk-maker.     Look  for  that  kind. 

The  great  thing  now  is  to  iiisicre  a  breed  of  cows  with  these  milk-giving 
qualities,  and  to  do  this  we  want  to  select  the  breed  or  variety  which  most  fully 
combines  them,  and  then  increase  these  qualities  or  cross  them  with  other  vari- 
eties which  have  them.  In  Scotland  and  in  New  England,  a  variety  now  known 
as  Ayrshire  has  been  found  to  combine  more  of  these  milk-giving  qualities  than 
any  other ;  while,  for  butter,  the  cow  from  the  Channel  Islands,  known  as  the 
Jersey  or  Alderney,  has  been  found  best.  It  is  certain  that  this  Ayrshire  cow- 
ls not  a  pure  or  original  stock.  As  far  as  traceable  they  seem  to  date  back  per- 
haps to  1760,  when  John  Dunlop,  of  Cunningham,  in  the  County  of  Ayr,  set 
about  improving  his  breed  of  cows.  Just  what  he  did,  what  stock  he  used,  is 
not  known  ;  but,  through  the  century  this  improvement  has  been  going  forward, 
until  the  Ayrshire  cattle  have  come  to  have  certain  fixed  peculiarities,  which  now 
mark  them  as  a  breed ;  which  peculiarities  they  transmit  to  their  descendants 
with  certainty. 

These  cattle  have  been  and  are  bred  for  the  dairy  solely,  and  not  for  meat, 
and  have  thus  become  what  they  are.  One  of  the  first  cows  of  this  breed  im- 
ported into  this  country  by  Mr.  Gushing,  gave  in  one  year  3,864  beer  quarts  of 
milk.  A  cow  of  this  breed,  imported  in  1862  by  Air.  Peters,  of  Southboro, 
Mass.,  is  stated  to  have  given  "an  average  of  forty-nine  pounds  of  milk  a  day 
for  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days,  commencing  June  ist."  A  hand-book  for 
this  country  of  the  imported  stock  of  Ayrshires,  issued  in  1863  by  the  "Associa- 
tion of  Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Neat  Stock,"  recorded  the  pedigrees  of  seventy- 
nine  males  and  two  hundred  and  seventeen  females,  nearly  all  owned  in  New 
England.  Dr.  Loring,  one  of  the  niost  accomplished  farmers  of  New  England, 
says  :  "  For  milk  and  cheese,  the  Ayrshire  cow  in  this  section  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  list  by  far.  She  will  make  more  milk  and  cheese  on  a  given  amount  of  food 
than  any  other  cow  I  have  ever  known  ;  and  in  this  respect  is  as  much  a  triumph 
of  breeding  for  a  special  purpose  as  is  the  improved  Short-horn — one  for  milk,  t'ne 
other  for  beef  In  size,  shape,  constitution,  structure,  and  quality,  the  Ayrshire 
cow  possesses  all  that  a  dairy  cow  requires,  and  whenever  grades  of  other  breeds 
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approach  perfection  in  this  respect  they  become,  in  all  points,  very  analogous  to 
the  Ayrshire." 

So  much  pains  is  at  present  spent  upon  this  and  other  breeds  of  cattle  that 
we  may  look  for  great  improvements  in  all  directions  in  the  coming  years,  and 
particularly  as  we  find  that  men  of  brains  and  property  are  now  looking  to  the 
land  as  the  source  of  all  profit,  and  the  surest. 

What  is  the  origin  of  our  domestic  cattle  it  is  hard  to  tell.  All  over  Europe 
and  Asia  are  found  distinct  and  peculiar  breeds,  and  that  they  originated  from 
some  one  stock  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe.     Let  us  note  a  few  of  these  : 

The  Calabrian  cattle  are  snow-white  ;  those  of  the  Campagna  are  mouse-col- 
ored ;  those  of  Hungary  dark-blue  ;  the  Polish  cattle  are  wild  and  unfit  for  the 
dairy ;  while  on  the  British  Isles  we  have  the  following,  now  recognized  as  dis- 
tinct breeds  :  Devons,  Herefords,  Short-horns,  Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  Kyloes,  Kit- 
terys.  Galloways,  and  some  others.  In  Asia  the  Yak,  the  Indian  Buffalo,  and 
the  Brahminic  cattle  are  very  peculiar.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  these  have 
all  come  from  one  pair,  and  yet  the  modifications  and  sports  produced  by  cli- 
mate, soil,  breeding,  etc.,  are  amazing  and  inexplicable  ;  so  astonishing  as  to  in- 
cline one  after  all  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  Selection,  as  advanced  by  Darwin. 

Charles  Wyllys  Elliott. 


A  SISTER  OF  MERCY. 


THERE,  by  the  man  condemned  to  die,  she  read 
Christ's  promise  in  the  Crucifixion  tale. 
He  moaned  a  name — 

She  dropp'd  her  cross  and  fled 
From  the  long  shadow  of  the  veil ! 

And,  as  from  her  loosed  convent-coif  she  shook 

Her  youthful  hair's  free  length  of  beauty,  he 
Threw  from  his  face  the  scarr'd  and  sinful  look, 

And  foUow'd  her  across  the  sea ! 

There,  in  a  Land  of  Distance  vague  with  Spring, 

She,  fair  as  that  one  morning-bud  she  wore, 
Held  him  her  nighten'd  hand  to  take — the  ring 

They  found  upon  his  prison  floor  ! 

"  The  ring  was  full  of  poison  " — so  they  said ; 

"  A  Sister  of  Mercy  left  it  at  his  side  ! " 
The  gathering  crowd  must  know  the  wretch  was  dead, 

Nor  blame  his  jailor  that  he  died. 

Perhaps  their  prisoner  gray  and  ghastly  lay  ; 

Perhaps  the  black-robed  Sister,  worn  and  bow'd, 
Who  pray'd  there  with  that  prisoner  yesterday, 

Was  at  St.  Mary's  in  her  shroud  : 

Yet,  in  some  Land  of  Distance  full  of  Spring, 

Whither  their  Youth  of  Love  had  pass'd  before, 
He  gave  her  hand  the  spirit  of  the  ring 

They  found  upon  his  prison  floor  ! 

Saraji  M.  B.  Piatt. 


MY  MUSIC-TEACHER. 


SHE  was  not  mine  in  the  sense  of  teaching  me  music  (not  St.  Cecilia  herself 
could  have  done  that),  but  mine  in  that  I  bore  her  burden  and  lived  in 
her  life  for  many  months,  as  did  no  other  person  in  Weston,  or  indeed  in  the 
world. 

I  am  an  old  maid,  myself,  and  though,  like  most  of  the  sisterhood,  I  have  a 
bit  of  a  romance  hidden  in  my  heart,  which  I  sometimes  draw  out  from  its  cov- 
ering of  tender  memories  to  see  if  it  still  have  life  in  it,  it  will  never  be  put  into 
words  or  read  of  men.  I  had  but  one  in  all  my  life,  and  have  been  at  leisure 
ever  since  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep. 

Perhaps  those  people  who  live  in  the  centre  of  creation  think  that  the 
"  Woman's  Club  "  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  but  we  have  had  one  in  Weston 
ever  since  I  can  remember  (a  long  time,  I  assure  you).  It  meets  weekly  at 
different  houses,  which  is  a  great  saving  of  expense,  and  we  call  it  the  "  Sewing 
Circle  ;  "  but  "  mankind  is  governed  bynames,"  says  Gibbon  (the  only  short  sen- 
tence he  ever  wrote,  I  believe),  and  doubtless  the  "Woman's  Club"  will  go  into 
history,  and  the  vast  influence  of  the  sewing  circle  will  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

At  one  of  these  gatherings  of  feminine  forces  I  first  heard  of  my  music- 
teacher.  She  was  just  Mrs.  Lovel,  and  nothing  more.  No  one  knew  aught  of 
her  antecedents  save  that  she  came  from  the  city,  and  returned  thither  every 
Sunday,  to  sing  in  one  of  its  churches.  Her  predecessors  had  been  young,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  pretty  damsels,  who  used  their  musical  talent  to  soothe  the 
savage  hearts  of  our  Weston  bachelors,  and  soon  deserted  their  posts  :  till  it  be- 
came almost  a  proverb,  "  If  you  want  a  husband  go  to  Weston  and  teach  music." 
We  had  but  one  teacher  at  a  time  ;  though  every  mother  labored  to  give  this 
accomplishment  to  her  daughters,  as  if  their  salvation  were  thereby  insured.  I 
remember  when  the  first  piano  in  Weston  was  bought  for  my  sister  Charlotte, 
and  its  possession  somehow  glorified  every  member  of  our  family.  Now,  there 
is  scarce  a  house  on  the  main  street  that  does  not  boast  this  mark  of  gentility. 

Mrs.  Lovel  lived  a  straightforward  and  unpretending  life,  and  there  seemed 
no  valid  reason  why  her  name  should  have  been  a  sweet  morsel  under  every 
idle  tongue  in  the  village  ;  but  so  it  was,  and  the  hints  and  surmises  hazarded  as 
to  her  former  life  were  romantic  enough  to  have  furnished  forth  the  heroine  of 
one  of  Miss  Braddon's  novels.  She  certainly  was  not  as  other  women  in  her 
appearance  ;  she  was  like  Saul  am.ong  men,  taller  by  a  head  than  most  women, 
and  so  dark  that  one  thought  of  tropical  suns,  but  the  blood  that  reddened  her 
clear  olive  cheek  was  of  the  purest. 

I  am  no  judge  of  music  ;  with  me  it  is  all  a  personal  matter  ;  if  I  like  the 
player  I  like  the  music ;  a  sort  of  "love  me,  love  my  dog"  feeling,  otherwise  it 
is  but  "  measured  malice."  But  Mrs.  Level's  singing  took  hold  of  one's  heart 
and  clothed  its  mistress  with  a  vivid  interest,  as  if  herself  were  inseparable  from 
her  singing.  She  took  no  pleasure  in  it,  and  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to 
sing  before  strangers.  Some  haunting  memories,  as  I  fancied,  made  her  talent 
hateful.     I  believed  her  one  of  those 

Who  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song. 

By  slow  advances  I  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  barriers  with  which  her 
pride  had  hedged  about  her  condition.     When  she  became  convinced  I  wanted 
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her  society,  not  for  her  singing  or  out  of  curiosity,  her  stiffness  of  manner 
passed  away  so  suddenly  and  completely  that  I  knew  her  not  for  the  same  wom- 
an. My  sisters  were  beyond  the  age  of  music  lessons,  and  to  my  home  alone 
she  came  as  a  visitor. 

"  It  rests  me  to  come  here,"  she  said,  one  day.  "  My  rooms  drive  me  wild 
with  their  loneliness.  It  is  a  relief  to  be  with  one  who  wants  nothing  of  me,  not 
even  music." 

"  I  never  saw  one  before  who  had  mastered  music  as  you  have  and  did  not 
love  it." 

"  I  loved  it  once  better  than  self,  but  it  proved  traitor  to  me."  She  fell  into 
a  reverie,  a  habit  to  which  I  had  become  accustomed.  I  knew  she  hated  to  be 
questioned,  even  by  a  look,  but  I  could  not  help  meeting  the  steady  gaze  she 
tixed  on  me  at  last. 

"  I  see  you  will  not  submit  to  have  your  mind  searched,  Miss  Allyne,"  she 
said,  smiling.     "  I've  half  a  mind  to  tell  you  something." 

"  Do  not  tell  me  if  it  will  ever  separate  us,"  J  said,  feeling  that  she  might 
look  on  a  confidante  as  an  enemy  after  the  unwonted  mood  should  pass  over. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  ;  it  is  nothing  to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end  like  the  quills 
we  make  pen-handles  of.  None  of  the  wonder-mongers  here  have  hit  the  truth 
in  their  stories  about  me.  After  to-morrow  I  shall  not  come  here  to  be  com- 
forted.    A  little  girl,  three  years  old,  is  coming  to  spend  the  summer  with  me." 

I  could  see  she  watched  me  narrowly.  "  But  will  it  not  be  too  much  care  for 
you .'' " 

■"  O,  no ;  she  spends  half  of  every  year  with  me  ;  it  is  nothing  new." 

"What  will  3'ou  do  with  her  on  Sundays  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  disturbs  me.  She  has  a  nurse  who  never  leaves  her,  a  faith- 
ful woman,  but  not  exactly  full-witted  ;  she  is  not  '  clean  daft,'  as  the  Scotch  say, 
but  has  'a  bee  in  her  bonnet.'  Do  you  know  anyone  who  would  take  my  place 
on  Sunday  ?  " 

I  looked  over  all  my  acquaintance,  rich  and  poor  ;  there  was  no  one  to  be 
trusted  as  Mrs.  Lovel  meant.  How  does  it  happen  when  the  world  is  full  of 
people,  and  no  two  alike,  that  when  an  empty  place  is  waiting,  nobody  can  be 
found  that  quite  fits  into  it .''  That  is  one  of  my  mysteries  !  This  time  I  rushed 
into  the  breach  myself.  "  I  know  no  one  ;  but  it  will  be  no  trouble  to  us  if  you 
send  her  here  every  Saturday  night.  I  could  keep  half  an  eye  on  her  without 
disturbing  my  mother  or  myself" 

I  doubted  much  if  she  would  accept  my  offer,  but  she  seized  my  hand  and 
kissed  it  with  an  effusion  of  gratitude  that  utterly  discomfited  me.  This  woman 
must  do  everything  in  extremes  ;  one  moment  cold  and  haughty,  the  next  melted  to 
tears.  It  was  an  incomprehensible  temperament  to  me,  and  for  that  reason  all 
the  more  fascinating.  The  Puritan  ritual  of  manners  in  which  I  had  been  edu- 
cated nowhere  provides  for  the  kissing  of  hands  as  an  expression  of  gratitude. 

"  I  could  not  take  such  kindness  for  myself,"  she  went  on,  "  but  I  have  no 
pride  where  my  little  Alice  is  concerned  ;  my  child  is  all  I  have  in  the  world." 

I  was  startled  a  little  by  this  confession,  but  I  sewed  on  vigorously. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  as  if  answering  my  reserve  ;  "  you  are  the  first  wom- 
an I  ever  saw  who  could  hear  and  ask  no  questions.  I  fear  there  are  others 
in  Weston  who  will  be  less  merciful  when  they  hear  of  Alice's  coming." 

"  You  have  thought  of  that,  then  ? " 

"Yes  ;  I  shall  have  one  skirmish  with  Mrs.  Faringdon,  your  female  autocrat, 
and  by  that  I  shall  stand  or  fall." 
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Mrs.  Faringdon  is  a  tall,  gaunt  woman,  with  a  high  Roman  nose  ;  her  hand 
is  against  every  woman,  and  every  woman's  hand  against  her,  ]:»ut  she  is  ricli 
and  fashionable,  besides  being  religious  (in  her  own  eyes),  and  she  rules  us  all 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  She  has  been  known  to  hunt  an  innocent  woman  into  the 
very  sin  she  had  been  accused  of,  and  though  I  put  great  faith  in  Mrs.  Lovel,  I 
trembled  for  her. 

The  little  one  came — a  fau'-haired,  blue-eyed  child,  whose  relationship  to 
Mrs.  Lovel  would  never  have  been  suspected.  The  nurse,  a  silent,  withered 
old  woman  with  an  uncertain  stare  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  were  looking  for  some- 
thing she  had  never  found,  never  left  her  for  an  instant.  She  called  the  child 
Lily,  and  Mrs.  Lovel  explained  that  old  Lindsey  had  been  fos'er-sister  to  her 
own  mother  in  Scotland,  and  she  had  always  called  the  child  after  her.  The 
news  of  the  child's  coming  spread  like  wildfire.  The  mutterings  of  Mrs.  Far- 
ingdon's  righteous  indignation  made  us  all  shake  in  our  shoes,  but  the  storm 
blew  over,  for  Greek  had  met  Greek.  After  this  it  became  the  village  fashion 
to  admire  and  imitate  Mrs.  Lovel. 

Little  Alice  was  one  of  those  loving,  clinging  children,  who  read  character 
by  intuition.  When  her  mother  was  in  one  of  her  bitter,  passionate  moods,  she 
could  not  be  enticed  from  old  Lindsey ;  but  at  other  times  she  would  lie  quietly 
in  her  arms  for  hours,  listening  to  the  sweet  old  ballads  of  which  Mrs.  Lovel 
had  great  store.  She  had  inherited  her  mother's  talent  for  music,  and  already 
her  soft  drumming  on  the  piano  had  method  in  it  that  proved  a  gift  of  nature. 
Her  talk  when  alone  with  Lindsey  was  all  about  "papa"  and  his  doings.  Her 
clothing,  plentiful  and  delicate,  proved  her  father  to  be  a  man  of  substance,  and 
that  Mrs.  Lovel  had  not  been  forced  by  necessity  to  use  her  musical  talent. 

As  the  summer  drew  on  toward  their  parting,  the  mother  and  child  clung 
closer  to  each  other.  It  might  have  been  the  contrast  between  the  glowing  dark 
cheek  pressed  to  the  baby's  white  one,  which  made  Alice  look  so  fragile,  but  the 
sight  of  them  gave  me  always  a  shiver  of  grief  to  come.  When  the  child  was 
gone,  her  loneliness  was  so  bitter  that  part  of  the  burden  fell  upon  me,  and  I 
grew  miserable  without  knowing  why.  She  haunted  me  like  a  strange  and  beau- 
tiful jjicture  that  never  looked  twice  alike. 

"  I  used  to  think,"  she  said,  one  day,  "  when  I  was  young,  that  I  should  al- 
ways be  sufficient  to  myself.  I  scorned  the  longing  for  sympathy  that  women 
whine  about ;  and  now,  here  am  I,  old  and  withered  before  my  time,  whining  like 
the  rest." 

"  Old  and  withered  !  "  I  repeated,  taking  in,  point  by  point,  the  tropical  rich- 
ness of  her  dark  beauty,  which  was  always  matched  and  heightened  by  the  bril- 
liant colors  she  delighted  to  wear.  She  could  never  be  either  "  old  or  withered," 
her  vitality  burned  out  too  fast. 

She  smiled  in  answer  to  my  long  look.  "  You  object  to  the  words.  You 
think  my  miseries  not  well  borne  out  by  my  appearance,  but  my  heart  is  none 
the  less  shrunken,  if  I  do  not  wear  mourning  for  it.  Shall  I  tell  you  how  it 
happened  ? " 

If  I  had  assented  eagerly  I  should  never  have  heard  the  story,  but  I  schooled 
myself  to  seem  indifferent.     "  Not  if  you  think  you  will  ever  be  sorry." 

"  No,  I  shall  never  be  sorry,  my  friend.  Who  knows  that  I  shall  not  give 
you  the  burden  to  bear  in  my  stead  ?  It's  a  long  story,  or  rather  it  was  long  to 
live  through,  and  I  believe  there  never  would  have  been  any  story  at  all  if  my 
mother  had  lived,  but  she  died  when  I  was  born.  I  have  endless  pity  for  a 
motherless  girl  v>ho  goes  wrong.     The  first  thing  I  can  remember  is  a  picture 
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that  hung  in  my  father's  room.  It  was  a  copy  of  one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas, 
which  he  had  fancied  and  bought  in  Italy  when  he  was  a  young  man  ;  one  of 
those  fair  wistful  faces  in  a  halo  of  yellow  hair  such  as  Raphael  loved  to  paint. 
They  said  it  was  like  my  mother,  for,  gypsy  that  I  am,  my  mother  was  a  golden- 
haired  blonde,  with  eyes  like  the  sky  in  midsummer.  I  am  of  mixed  blood; 
away  back  in  our  family  a  Spanish  girl  married  into  it,  and  in  every  generation 
her  characteristics  break  out.  Then  to  mix  the  matter  still  more,  my  father 
must  needs  go  on  his  travels  and  fall  in  love  with  a  bonny  Scotch  lassie,  and  so 
graft  on  a  little  more  pride  and  obstinacy  than  would  by  right  belong  to  us.  She 
was  gentle  as  a  woman  could  be,  but  she  loved  my  father  enough  to  run  away 
with  him,  and  her  parents  never  forgave  her.  Her  foster-sister,  Christian  Lindsey, 
came  with  her  and  has  always  clung  to  me.  I  was  left  wholly  in  her  charge,  and 
her  talk  was  all  of  my  mother's  perfections.  Her  invariable  refrain  was,  'You 
will  never  be  like  your  mither,  bairn.'  I  heard  it  so  often  that  I  grew  wild  with 
impatience  to  know  the  why  of  this  mysterious  difference.  I  remember  one  day 
especially,' for  it  turned  the  current  of  my  life.  Lindsey  had  been  dilating  on 
my  mother's  goodness,  and  ended  with  the  old  refrain,  when  I  burst  out  with 
'Tell  me  this  minute,  Lindsey,  why  I  cannot  be  like  her.' 

"  She  was  perfectly  ready  to  take  up  the  old  strain.  •  O,  your  mither  was 
white  and  bonny  as  a  pond-lily,  and  she  had  long  yellow  hair  like  the  painted 
woman  in  yonder  ;  it  was  fine  as  silk,  and  I  braided  it  every  day,  and  put  it  up 
like  a  crown,  because  the  master  liked  it,  though  it  made  her  head  ache.' 

"  '  j\Iy  head  will  never  ache  for  anybody.' 

"'No,'  said  Lindsey,  as  if  more  satisfied  than  ever  on  the  point,  'you  will 
never  be  like  your  mother.'  This  last  drop  overflowed  the  cup  of  my  pa- 
tience. 

"'  I  don't  care  if  I  am  not  like  her,  I'll  be  myself,  then,'  I  cried  out  in  a  pas- 
sion, and  my  picture-worship  ended  from  that  day. 

"  My  father  grew  to  love  me  in  time,  and  if  ever  a  child  ran  wild,  I  was  that 
one.  I  could  not  submit  to  the  restraint  of  school  life,  so  my  father  gave  me  the 
little  learning  (and  it  was  very  little)  that  he  thought  necessary  for  a  woman. 
My  one  talent,  music,  was  cultivated  carefully.  I  have  never  met  another  like 
my  father.  He  was  that  rare  thing  in  America,  a  man  of  leisure.  His  father 
before  him  had  had  the  same  training,  and  both  made  the  most  of  that  culture 
which  money  can  bu}',  without  any  of  the  narrowness  which  a  life  spent  in 
scraping  it  together  is  prone  to  engender.  We  lived  far  enough  from  the  city 
to  be  among  green  fields,  and  to  have  all  the  freedom  of  country  life.  I  was 
sometimes  invited  to  visit  my  father's  friends,  but  the  restraint  of  a  well-regu- 
lated family  was  galling  to  me,  and  I  returned,  as  quickly  as  might  be,  to  free- 
dom and  old  Lindsey.  Two  persons,  Mr.  Stewart  and  his  sister,  visited  us  on 
the  footing  of  intimates.  The  former  won  my  regard  by  his  appreciation  of  my 
music.  The  latter,  a  lady  of  uncertain  age,  might  have  been  handsome  if  she 
had  been  a  shade  less  stony.  She  was  always  profuse  in  attentions  to  me,  but  I 
never  put  faith  in  her  sincerity. 

"When  I  was  eighteen,  my  father,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  began  to  be 
harassed  with  business  cares.  I  knew  something  was  wrong,  but  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  till  he  took  me  partially  into  his  confidence.  I  learned 
that  the  firm  in  which  all  his  money  had  been  invested  for  many  years  was  on 
the  verge  of  failure,  and  everything  depended  on  keeping  up  their  credit  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.  The  matter  was  very  cloudy  to  me  till  he  said  something 
about  marriage.     He  thought  if  he  could  have  temporary  command  of  money 
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while  the  danger  lasted,  they  should  win  through  it.  He  had  hesitated  long  on 
my  account,  but  he  thought  poverty  would  be  a  harder  step-mother  than  the  one 
he  should  give  me. 

"  The  thought  of  Miss  Stewart  flashed  over  me  ;  I  knew  she  had  property  in 
her  own  right,  and  she  was  to  have  the  place  of  my  beautiful  mother,  whose 
memory  was  all  the  more  sacred  that  I  had  never  seen  her. 

"  The  wooinsr  was  short  and  I  would  not  c:o  to  the  bridal  where  no  love  was. 
She  came  to  our  quiet  house  with  her  brother  and  some  other  guests  ;  while 
they  remained  and  I  could  scour  the  country  with  old  Lindsey  unmolested,  the 
change  affected  me  little,  but  when  we  were  left  alone,  the  battle  so  often  fought 
between  those  who  hold  a  forced  relationship  began.  A  gentle,  yielding  spirit 
might  possibly  have  kept  the  peace  with  her,  but  I  was  neither  gentle  nor  yield- 
ing. 

"  I  was,  in  her  eyes,  a  wild  creature,  in  need  of  taming,  and  it  may  have  been  a 
point  of  duty  with  her  to  begin  the  discipline  by  thwarting  all  my  plans  and 
wishes.  At  the  time,  however,  I  could  not  do  her  even  that  justice.  When  I 
read  'Aurora  Leigh,'  I  recognized  my  step-mother  in  her  English  aunt.  Do 
you  remember  ? 

She  stood  straight  and  calm  ; 
Her  somewhat  narrow  forehead  braided  tight. 
As  if  for  taming  accidental  thoughts 
From  possible  pulses ;  brown  hair  pricked  with  grey 
By  frigid  use  of  life  ; 

Eyes  of  no  color — once  they  might  have  smiled, 
But  never  have  forgot  themselves  in  smiling. 

'•We  waged  war  but  a  short  time  before  my  father  interfered,  and  my  step- 
mother dropped  all  interest  in  my  affairs  ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  forced  silence 
to  breed  hatred.  The  expedient  which  my  father  had  reluctantly  adopted  to 
preserve  his  credit,  failed,  of  course,  as  such  desperate  resorts  usually  do.  One 
night  he  mme  home  late,  and  I  heard  him  lock  himself  into  his  study,  but  this 
had  come  co  be  a  common  thing  with  him,  and  it  did  not  disturb  me.  In  the 
rrorning  I  was  waked  by  an  unwonted  bustle,  and  the  sound  of  strange  voices 
oe.ow  stairs.  Lindsey  did  not  come  near  me,  and  it  was  reserved  for  my  step- 
ni-^ther  to  tell  me  that  my  father  had  died  during  the  night.  Her  lips  were  white 
and  ner  eyes  dry  and  shining — that  was  her  way  of  showing  emotion.  How  he 
died  I  never  knew,  and  no  one  was  cruel  enough  to  tell  me,  if  indeed  any  one 
knew. 

"  My  uncontrolled  grief  received  neither  notice  nor  check,till  after  the  fu- 
neral, when  I  was  quietly  but  explicitly  told  by  my  step-mother  that  my  father's 
debts  would  swallow  up  all  his  property,  and  there  would  be  absolutely  no  pro- 
vision for  me.  She  was  a  woman  and  I  was  helpless.  I  stopped  to  ask  her 
what  I  should  do.  She  said  that  as  music  was  the  only  thing  of  which  I  had 
any  knowledge,  I  had  better  turn  it  to  account.  This  was  a  ray  of  light,  and  I 
thanked  her  heartily.  Educated  as  I  had  been,  I  might  otherwise  never  have 
thought  of  it. 

"  Something  had  softened  my  step-mother  toward  me,  perhaps  a  letter  or 
message  left  her  by  my  father,  for  she  engaged  a  place  for  me  and  old  Lindsey, 
who  never  thought  of  leaving  me,  in  a  respectable  boarding-house,  and  gave  me 
letters  of  recommendation  to  such  of  her  friends  as  she  thought  might  give  me 
employment  as  a  music-teacher.  A  month  before  I  would  not  have  taken  a  crust 
from  her  hand  if  I  had  been  starving,  but  my  father's  death  had  invested  even 
/ler,  as  bearing  his  name,  with  a  shadow  of  affection.  My  faithful  Lindsey  was 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  putting  my  hands  to  labor,  albeit  it  was  only  on  the  piano, 
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and  would  fain  have  taken  in  washing,  and  worked  her  fingers  to  the  bone  to 
keep  me  'like  a  lady,'  as  she  said ;  but  I  presented  my  step-mother's  letters,  and 
in  nearly  every  instance  was  treated  with  an  amount  of  consideration  unmerited 
by  tlie  haughty  manner  I  had  seen  lit  to  put  on. 

"At  first  I  had  scarcely  pupils  enough  to  make  both  ends  meet,  as  the  saying 
is,  and  my  pride  was  sore  bruised  in  this  first  breaking-in  from  the  wild  life  I  had 
hitherto  led ;  but  it  was  recompense  enough  to  feel  the  joy  of  independence. 

"Before  the  year  was  out  I  was  able  to  raise  my  terms,  and  still  had  more 
scholars  offered  me  than  1  could  take.  I  went  into  my  work  at  first  with  heart 
and  soul ;  but  the  novelty  soon  wore  off,  and  when  the  necessity  to  plan  and  cal- 
culate over  my  narrow  means  ceased,  my  daily  bonds  galled  me  more  than  you 
can  think. 

"  There  was  one  family,  named  Dent,  in  which  I  had  always  been  treated  as 
an  equal.  It  was  one  of  the  best  in  which  I  taught.  One  of  the  daughters  had 
as  sweet  a  voice  as  one  would  care  to  hear,  and  to  teach  her  was  pure  pleasure. 
Mrs.  Dent,  a  passionate  lover  of  music,  had  not  a  particle  of  musical  talent. 
The  door  always  stood  open  between  the  music-room  and  her  sitting-room,  and 
I  think  she  never  missed  a  lesson. 

"  I  was  singing  one  day  to  please  Ella  Dent,  when  I  heard  the  click  of  a 
door  opening  into  the  outer  room,  and  some  whispered  words.  I  was  then  very 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  interruption,  and  I  could  almost  catch  Mrs.  Dent's  re- 
monstrance with  some  one  who  insisted  on  coming  in. 

"  As  I  left  the  piano  I  saw  in  a  mirror,  which  hung  opposite  the  open  door, 
the  figure  of  a  gentleman  stretched  carelessly  on  the  sofa.  It  must  have  been 
he  who  had  made  good  his  entrance  while  I  was  singing,  and  his  easy  attitude 
indicated  near  relationship  to  the  Dent  family.  Afterward,  I  often  saw  him  in 
the  same  place  ;..but  for  the  tell-tale  glass  I  might  never  have  known  his  pres- 
ence, for  he  never  spoke  while  the  lesson  lasted,  and  went  away  so  soon  as  it 
was  finished.  I  longed  to  see  his  face ;  but  this  did  not  happen  till  I  was  well 
accustomed  to  his  listening.  One  day  I  rose  suddenly  from  the  piano  and  saw 
his  face  in  the  glass.  It  still  wore  a  listening  air;  a  very  fair  Saxon  face,  with 
grey-blue  eyes,  and  the  hard,  sneering  lips  which  sometimes  accompany  that 
sort  of  face.  But  in  the  instant  of  my  taking  this  daguerreotype,  our  eyes  met, 
and  with  an  amused  smile,  which  completely  remodelled  his  face,  he  spoke  a 
word  to  Mrs.  Dent,  and  they  came  in  together.  She  introduced  him  as  her 
brother,  Mr.  Lovel. 

"  He  began  to  talk  at  once  of  his  passion  for  music  and  the  liberty  he  had 
taken  every  week  of  listening  to  mine,  with  the  ease  and  coolness  of  a  man  of 
the  world. 

"  I  was  confused  by  his  sudden  appearance,  and  stammered  a  little  in  reply- 
ing to  him.  The  same  amused  smile  again  played  on  his  lips,  and  piqued  my 
pride.  I  turned  hastily  to  the  piano,  feeling  that  my  strength  lay  there  ;  I  could 
sing  if  I  could  not  talk.  He  may  have  penetrated  my  motive  for  this  uninvited 
effort,  but  his  earnest  thanks  satisfied  me.  He  asked  eagerly  to  be  present  at 
his  niece's  lessons,  as  he  had  been  before,  with  a  manner  very  unlike  his  first 
easy  greeting. 

"  This  little  affair  relieved  my  cnniii  for  some  time.  At  my  next  lesson  a 
picture  had  been  hung  in  place  of  the  glass  which  had  betrayed  him,  but  I  was 
rarely  deceived  as  to  his  presence.  Sometimes  he  came  to  the  piano  to  ask  for 
some  favorite  song,  and  once  or  twice  he  brought  new  music,  ostensibly  for  his 
niece,  but  it  was  far  too  difficult  for  her  use. 
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"  Mrs.  Dent  gave  several  parties  that  winter,  and  she  sent  me  the  same  invi- 
tation as  to  her  own  set.  I  knew  it  would  please  her  to  have  me  sing  for  her 
guests,  and  I  was  not  too  proud  then  to  make  her  the  only  possible  return  for 
her  kindness  ;  but  it  galled  me  v.hen  others  of  my  employers  required  the  same 
thing  as  their  due. 

"  I  was  twenty  years  old,  and  I  liked  these  parties,  albeit  I  got  little  attention 
from  any  one.  Mr.  Lovel  was  always  there  as  host,  for  his  sister  had  been  long 
a  widow.  He  would  smile  when  he  met  my  eyes  (I  took  care  it  should  be  sel- 
dom), and  at  supper  would  not  see  me  neglected ;  but  he  never  came  near  me 
till  I  began  to  sing.  It  was  always  his  hand  that  turned  my  leaves.  I  began  to 
realize  that  I  possessed  a  power  over  him,  and  delighted  to  play  with  it. 

"  After  a  time  he  came  straight  to  our  music-room  during  my  lessons,  and 
disarranged  my  method  of  teaching  in  a  perfectly  lawless  and  irresistible  manner. 
He  was  always  as  cool  and  quiet  as  I  had  first  seen  him  till  I  began  to  sing,  and 
then  his  manner  betrayed  an  interest  that  seemed  to  take  him  out  of  himself. 

"  I  got  an  idea  that,  apart  from  my  singing,  my  presence  was  absolutely  disa- 
greeable to  him.  They  say  a  woman's  instinct  will  always  warn  her  v.'hen  a  man 
is  about  to  commit  himself  to  her  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it.  It  was  not  so  with 
me,  at  least ;  for  when  Mr.  Lovel,  in  the  same  tone  that  he  said  '  How  do  you 
do  ? '  asked  me  to  marry  him,  I  was  surprised  almost  to  consternation.  My  in- 
tense amazement  flattered  him,  and  he  straightway  began  to  urge  his  suit  with  a 
warmth  of  which  I  had  not  supposed  him  capable. 

"  Did  I  tell  you  he  was  handsome  ?  I  thought  him  so,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
he  has  changed  much,  as  his  beauty  lay  in  perfection  of  feature.  At  that  time  I 
did  not  love  him  in  the  least,  but  his  contradictory  behavior  toward  me  had 
created  in  my  mind  an  absorbing  interest.  I  was  pleased  to  find  myself  of  im- 
portance to  such  a  man,  and  the  prospect  of  relief  from  my  daily  bondage  was 
too  tempting  to  be  refused.  I  gave  the  promise  he  required,  and  at  once  I  saw- 
that  he  had  been  certain  of  the  result,  and  I  felt  so  soon  the  first  stino-  of  our 
relative  positions.  Mrs.  Dent  was  singularly  free  from  common  j^rejudices,  and 
very  desirous  of  having  her  brother  settled  near  her. 

"  She  gave  me  a  sister's  welcome,  and  insisted  on  my  spending  the  interval 
before  our  marriage,  which  v/as  to  be  speedy,  at  her  house.  I  could  refuse  her 
nothing.  She  had  all  the  gentleness  of  the  family.  But  for  her,  our  engage- 
ment would  not  have  lasted  forty-eight  hours. 

"  I  consented  to  be  married  at  her  house,  and  two  weeks  before  the  day  ap- 
pointed the  father  and  two  unmarried  sisters  of  Mr.  Lovel  came  to  study  me. 
O,  those  hard-faced  women  !  I  can  see  them  yet  hold  out  to  me  the  tips  of  their 
fingers,  with  a  cold  stare  that  weighed  me  in  the  balance  and  found  me  wanting 
at  the  instant  of  meeting.  They  were  older  and  darker  than  Mr.  Lovel,  with 
the  same  close-pressed  lips,  on  which  a  sneer  was  more  at  home  than  a  smile. 
We  exchanged  defiances  in  the  first  five  minutes.  The  father  was  kindly  digni- 
fied ;  he  evidently  considered  me  a  stubborn  fact  that  must  be  endured.  I  had 
no  occasion  to  find  fault  with  him.  That  fortnight  was  acutely  miserable,  for  in 
it  I  learned  almost  to  hate  the  delight  of  my  life — music.  Of  course  I  played 
and  sang  for  my  inquisitors,  but  they  had  not  their  brothers  passion  for  my  art, 
and  in  the  bitter  mind  I  cherished  toward  them,  I  could  not  do  myself  justice. 

"  I  thought  I  could  often  detect  a  shade  of  annoyance  under  Mr.  Lovel's 
courtesy.  I  had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  conversation  that  I  was  often  un- 
consciously rough  and  abrupt  when  making  most  effort.  These  days  dragged 
themselves  out  at  last,  and  we  were  married.     The  Lovels  returned  to  their  own 
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place,  and  we  spent  a  few  weeks  in  travelling — a  new  and  delightful  experience 
to  me — but  when  we  came  home  to  the  house  that  Mrs.  Dent  had  got  ready 
for  us,  I  began  to  suspect  traces  of  their  influence,  where,  perhaps,  none  existed. 
My  husband  was  at  first  unceasingly  kind ;  he  denied  me  nothing,  but  I  fancied 
it  was  a  sense  of  duty  and  not  love  that  dictated  his  conduct. 

"As  I  said  before,  I  knew  nothing  but  music,  and  I  now  marked  out  a  course 
of  reading  and  study,  determined  to  attract  my  husband  by  other  means  than  the 
one  talent  which  had  fascinated  him.  In  the  first  days  of  our  marriage  I  had 
more  than  once  refused  to  sing  for  him ;  if  you  can  understand  such  a  feeling,  I 
was  jealous  of  my  own  singing.  I  felt  more  and  more  that  I  was  not  the  sort 
of  wife  he  should  have  married,  and  this  embittered  me  more. 

"'I  was  not  like  my  mother,'  as  old  Lindsey  says,  and  this  has  been  my 
drawback  through  life,  for  his  counterpart  should  have  been  a  second  LilHas,  a 
mild,  loving  little  woman  with  no  will  but  his.  I  early  perceived,  too,  with  eyes 
sharpened  by  jealousy,  that  my  untrained  manner  was  a  sore  mortification  to 
him,  let  him  hide  it  ever.so  carefully.  His  temper  was  not  of  the  mildest,  and 
in  time  my  sharp  words  made  rents  in  his  armor  of  self-control.  Mrs.  Dent 
was  our  good  angel  during  those  miserable  months  while  Mr.  Lovel  and  I  went 
through  every  variation  of  polite  quarrelling.  One  evening  we  had  a  small  party 
of  Mr.  Lovel's  friends  at  dinner,  and  among  them  one  of  his  bachelor  intimates 
who  had  not  seen  me  before.  I  played  the  hostess  after  Mrs,  Dent's  instruc- 
tions, and  Mr.  Lovel's  approving  glance  as  I  left  the  dining-room  told  me  that 
my  effort  had  gratified  him.  His  friend  soon  followed  me.  'You  must  not  look 
upon  me  as  a  stranger,'  were  his  first  words.  '  It  was  chiefly  my  desire  to  see 
the  siren  v/hose  singing  had  overcome  my  hardened  friend  that  brought  me 
home  at  this  time.  Will  you  cast  the  spell  over  me,  if  it  be  not  attended  with 
too  much  dane'er  .'' ' 

"  How  that  speech  stung  me  !  I  thought  I  detected  a  sarcasm  in  it.  I  had 
really  been  a  siren  to  my  husband,  luring  him  on  by  my  singing  to  an  ill-assorted 
marriage  and  an  unhappy  home  !  Then  all  the  rest  urged  me  to  sing,  and  my 
husband  added  his  voice  in  the  tone  I  knew  so  well.  I  could  not  obey  him  then, 
to  save  my  life  ;  the  evil  spirit  had  taken  possession  of  me.  I  refused  almost 
petulantly,  and  I  was  urged  no  more.  When  we  were  alone,  Mr.  Lovel  took  me 
to  task  with  more  severity  than  he  had  ever  before  used.  I  felt  that  I  deserved 
it,  but  that  did  not  make  it  more  tolerable.  I  scarcely  answered  him,  and  he 
thought  me  careless  of  his  words,  which,  perhaps,  led  him  to  make  them  sharper, 
but  every  one  sank  deep.  I  sat  thinking  for  hours  after  he  left  me,  and  my  con- 
clusion was  that  we  had  better  part  at  once  to  save  further  unhappiness. 

"  I  meant  to  go  back  to  my  music  lessons,  and  Mr.  Lovel  might  take  up  his 
old  manner  of  life  where  he  had  dropped  it,  and  we  would  trust  to  time  to  make 
us  forget  that  we  had  ever  met.  After  that  I  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep,  and  dreamed 
that  somebody  carried  me  up  stairs  and  laid  me  on  my  own  bed.  The  dream 
proved  true,  for  when  I  woke,  unrefreshed,  I  found  myself  in  bed  and  partly 
undressed,  and  Mrs.  Dent  was  moving  softly  about  the  room.  She  drew  from 
me  all  my  bitter  musings  of  the  night  before,  and  tlien  used  all  the  influence  her 
gentleness  had  gained  over  me  to  bring  me  to  a  better  state  of  mind.  She 
taught  me  to  think  more  seriously  of  the  separation,  which  looked  so  easy;  in 
short,  she  brought  us  together  again.  For  one  short  month,  we  were  like  young 
lovers.  Lindsey  went  so  far  as  to  say  I  was  growing  like  my  mother,  but  my 
disposition  was  unchanged,  and  I  knew  this  was  but  a  lull  in  the  storm. 

"The  '  melancholy  da3's '  came  for  the  year,  and  for  me.     It  is  a  time-hon- 
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orecl  custom  among  the  Levels  to  spend  Thanksgiving  day  in  the  old  home.  I 
had  not  seen  my  sisters-in-law  since  our  wedding  day,  and  '  I  felt  it  in  my 
bones,'  as  Candace  said,  that  our  new  happiness  would  vanish  into  thin  air  under 
their  hard  eyes.  I  dreaded  the  visit  unspeakably,  and  all  the  more  when  Mrs. 
Dent  gave  up  going,  for  the  illness  of  one  of  her  children.  At  the  last  m.oment 
I  screwed  up  my  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  and  refused  to  go  with  Mr.  Lovel. 
I  could  not  tell  him  my  real  reason,  and  he  was  bitterly  impatient  of  what  he 
called  '  my  nonsense.'  I  answered  him  sharply,  and  then  began  one  of  those 
sarcastic  battles  which  always  left  me  spent  with  wounfls.  Both  our  tongues 
were  the  sharper  for  a  month's  rest,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  Lovel  lips  were 
made  for  sneering.  I  would  not  repeat  all  we  said,  if  I  could.  I  was  stung  to 
desperation,  at  last,  and  when  he  was  about  to  leave  me,  to  catch  the  train,  I 
said,  quietly  as  I  could,  that  he  would  not  find  me  at  home  when  he  came  back ; 
I  would  never  willingly  see  him  again. 

"  *  Ah,  the  old  story,'  he  exclaimed  ;  '  I  am  glad  you  have  reached  that  point 
again.  I  will  make  but  a  short  thanksgiving  this  year,  and  when  I  come  back 
we  will  have  another  honeymoon,  sweeter  than  the  last.' 

"  He  threw  me  a  mocking  kiss,  and  went  out.  I  knew  then  that  Mrs.  Dent 
had  told  him  all  that  her  sympathy  had  drawn  from  me  a  month  before,  and  I 
felt  as  if  my  last  friend  had  fallen  from  me.  I  meant  to  leave  my  husband's 
house,  but  I  would  not  seem  guilty  by  making  a  secret  of  my  going.  I  put 
everything  in  order  the  first  day,  and  hired  the  same  rooms,  which  happened  to 
be  empty,  for  myself  and  old  Lindsey,  that  I  occupied  before  my  unhappy 
marriage.  The  good  soul  looked  only  a  shade  blanker  than  usual  when  I  told 
her  we  were  going  back.  We  took  possession  of  the  familiar  place,  and  I  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Dent  a  full  account  of  my  plans,  that  she  might  make  them  plain  to  her 
brother.  She  left  her  daughter's  sick  bed  and  answered  my  note  in  person, 
which  was  the  last  thing  I  had  looked  for.  She  had  betrayed  my  confession  to 
her  brother,  the  month  before,  believing  it  better  for  us  both.  I  could  not  deny 
that  it  proved  so  for  a  time,  and,  with  her  truthful  eyes  looking  into  mine,  my 
old  trust  in  her  revived.  But  though  she  used  every  argument  to  break  my 
resolution,  I  was  steeled  against  yielding  this  time,  and  she  went  away,  morQ 
unhappy,  I  believe,  than  I  was  myself. 

"  I  had  need  to  use  all  promptness,  for  Mr.  Lovel  returning  next  day,  and  not 
finding  me  at  home,  had  gone  directly  to  Mrs.  Dent's,  expecting  to  find  me  there. 
His  father  returned  with  him,  and  came  to  see  me  with  Mrs.  Dent.  That  proud 
old  man  begged  me,  with  tears,  to  return  to  my  husband,  and  avert  such  a  scan- 
dal from  his  family.  He  would  have  gone  on  his  knees  to  me  if  I  would  have  let 
him  ;  if  he  had  cared  one  jot  for  i>iy  happiness  or  misery  I  must  have  been 
moved  by  his  sorrow,  but  it  was  all  for  the  fancied  disgrace  to  the  Lovels.  Mrs. 
Dent  brought  me  one  letter  from  my  husband,  which  I  returned  unopened,  but 
she  said  he  expressed  little  hope  of  my  relenting,  after  going  so  far,  and  had 
discouraged  his  father's  visit.  He  wished  her  to  arrange  with  me  about  the  in- 
come which  would  be  sufficient  for  my  comfort,  and  it  should  be  so  placed  that  I 
could  draw  it  without  communication  with  him.  This  galled  me  more  than  any- 
thing else.  I  had  already  engaged  two  of  my  former  scholars,  who  were  to 
come  to  my  rooms  for  their  lessons,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  my  ability  to  secure 
my  own  support.  Mrs.  Dent  never  returned  to  the  subject,  but  I  Avas  notified 
of  a  large  sum  lodged  in  a  bank  for  my  use.  I  have  never  drawn  upon  it.  It 
startled  me  to  read  on  the  same  day  the  name  of  John  Lovel  booked  in  the 
steamer  list  of  passengers  for  England.     My  chief  reason  for  having  my  pupils 
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come  to  me  had  been  my  dread  of  meeting  my  husband  in  the  street.  Though 
my  precaution  was  needless  on  this  account,  there  was  another,  soon  maniicst, 
which  made  it  equally  necessary.  When  I  found  that  my  old  life  could  never 
be  fully  resumed,  that  a  child  was  coming  to  be  a  perpetual  reminder  of  my 
short  and  stormy  married  life,  I  was  ready  to  destroy  myself  out  of  pure  rage  ; 
but  in  time,  better  feelings  gained  sway  over  me,  and  as  the  time  drew  near  for 
my  trial,  I  prayed  earnestly  that  the  child  might  live  to  be  the  one  hope  and  care 
of  my  life.  Mrs.  Dent  visited  me  sometimes,  but  never  mentioned  her  brother. 
I  kept  my  secret  from'  her  as  long  as  I  could,  but  she  learned  it  at  last,  and  I 
met  the  quick  question  in  her  eyes  with  an  earnest  entreaty  that  she  would  keep 
it  from  Mr.  Lovel  till  we  knew  whether  the  child  would  live. 

"You  have  seen  my  little  Alice,  and  you  know  how  I  live  and  breathe  in  her. 
Mrs.  Dent's  letter  found  her  brother  in  India,  where  his  father's  shipping  inter- 
est had  led  him.  He  wrote  to  me  at  once,  and  arrived  a  few  days  after  his  letter  ; 
but  he  found  it  unopened  at  Mrs.  Dent's.  I  hated  to  feel  that  anyone  else  had 
the  least  claim  on  my  baby,  and  the  old  jealousy  began  to  tear  me,  for  I  knew 
Mr.  Lovel  could  take  her  away  from  me  if  he  were  cruel  enough.  Mrs.  Dent 
sent  for  the  baby  and  Lindsey  one  da}',  and  I  knew  he  had  come.  Two  or  three 
times  a  week  she  made  the  same  request,  and  I  dared  never  refuse  it.  I  dreaded 
the  time  when  my  baby  should  no  longer  be  dependent  on  me  for  food,  and  my 
fears  proved  true  prophets.  When  Alice  was  weaned,  Mrs.  L^ent  told  me,  very 
kindly,  but  firmly,  that  Mr.  Lovel  had  become  attached  to  his  .ittle  one,  and  felt 
that  he  did  me  no  injustice  if  he  insisted  on  her  spending  hilf  of  every  vear 
with  him.  I  had  grace  to  be  thankful  for  even  this  scant  measuie  of  mercy  ;  but 
it  took  away  my  breath  to  think  of  being  separated  from  my  dailing  even  for  a 
night.  I  said  I  would  think  of  it  ;  but  Mrs.  Dent's  significant  look  in  reply 
made  me  recognize  the  alternative,  and  I  submitted.  Mr.  Lovel  le't  the  division 
of  time  to  me,  and  I  named  a  week  as  the  longest  time  I  could  endure  life  with- 
out her.  So  it  was  arranged  that  Alice  should  spend  alternate  weeks  with  me 
and  with  her  father,  who  now  lived  with  Mrs.  Dent.  I  scarcely  existed  while 
my  baby  was  away  from  me,  and  sometimes  during  business  hours  I  stole  like  a 
thief  into  Mrs.  Dent's  house,  to  cover  her  with  kisses  and  see  for  myself  that 
she  was  really  ahve  and  well.  Only  once  I  narrowly  escaped  meeting  Mr.  Lovel  ; 
but  we  never  have  met  since  Alice  was  born.  It  would  be  needless  pain  for 
both.  This  weekly  an-angement  continued  till  Alice  was  three  years  old,  when 
the  doctor  prescribed  country  air  for  her,  and  I  came  to  Weston. 

"  And  now.  Miss  Allyne,  will  you  cease  to  be  my  friend,  knowing  what  a  mis- 
erable sinner  I  am  .''  " 

She  had  told  me  this  long  story  with  many  breaks  ;  now  with  fierce  gleams 
in  her  black  eyes,  and  again  with  dropping  tears,  while  I  listened  and  pondered 
it  in  my  heart.  She  left  me  soon  after  ;  but  her  passionate  overflowing  vitality 
had  so  carried  me  away  from  my  usually  quiet  moorings  that  I  seemed  to  have 
exchanged  my  life  for  hers,  I  gathered  somehow  that  she  had  learned  to  love 
her  husband  in  her  exile,  and  a  faint  hope  gathered  strength  in  my  mind  that 
Alice's  baby  hands  might  end  it. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  she  came  to  me,  looking  brilliantly  happv,  and  gave 
me  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Dent,  so  delicately  sympathetic  in  every  line  that  I  won- 
dered no  more  at  her  influence.  I  was  only  alarmed  by  the  sentence  from  which 
the  mother  gathered  all  her  joy  : 

Take  heart  and  sing  for  joy,  my  sister,  for  I  have  orders  to  return  your  treasure  sooner 
than  usual.     City  air  does  not  agree  with  her.     Old  Lindsey  goes  about  witli  her  nose  in 
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the  air,  as  if  slic  snuffed  something  wrong  in  the  wind,  and  behaves  like  a  mad  woman  if 
any  one  touches  her  charge.  ■>  .--i 

Alice  came  back  paler,  more  fragile  than  she  went  away.  "  Country  air  will 
soon  recruit  her,"  said  her  mother,  with  a  hapj^y  faith  that  no  one  shared  who 
saw  the  child.  She  often  lay  for  hours  in  Lindsey's  arms,  unnaturally  still.  The 
old  woman  brooded  over  her  continually,  and  sometimes  went  through  certain 
wild  motions,  such  as  holding  her  ear  over  the  child's  lips  and  then  over  her 
heart,  as  if  by  listening  to  find  out  how  much  life  was  left  in  it. 

At  this  time  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  every  day  in  Mrs.  Lovel's  rooms  ; 
and  when  she  was  gone  to  her  pupils  I  often  heard  Alice  urging  something  to 
Lindsey,  to  which  she  returned  an  inarticulate  sound,  between  a  grunt  and  a 
groan. 

Alice  never  talked  much  before  her  mother;  but  one  afternoon,  as  she  lay  in 
her  arms,  she  began  to  cry  silently,  not  like  a  common  child,  but  dropping  great 
tears,  as  if  each  one  were  a  separate  grief  Her  mother  was  startled.  "What 
will  little  Alice  have  ?  "  she  said.     "  She  shall  have  anything  she  wants." 

"  Truly  ?  "  asked  the  child,  very  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  anything  ;  only  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"  I  want  my  papa."  It  came  very  feebly,  and  fearfully,  as  her  mother's  face 
darkened. 

"  Do  you  love  him  better  than  me,  Alice  ? " 

"  O,  no,  no  ;  don't  look  black  at  me  !  " 

"Then  you  want  to  go  back  to  Auntie  Dent's  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  am  going  to  heaven  to  see  pretty  Lillias  ;  but  I  want  to  see  papa 
first." 

"  Nonsense  ;  who  has  put  that  into  your  head  ? " 

"  I  knew  it  myself;  but  Lindsey  told  me  about  Lillias." 

"  Alice,  remember,  you  are  not  going  to  heaven  for  a  long  time  yet.  You  are 
not  well  now,  but  you  will  be  soon  ;  and  Lindsey,  if  you  cannot  pay  more  heed 
to  what  I  tell  you  I  will  get  another  nurse." 

Old  Lindsey  received  this  reproof  with  her  usual  stolidity,  and,  snatching 
the  child,  laid  her  ear  on  her  heart. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  foolish  creature  ? "  said  Mrs.  Lovel,  impatiently. 

"  It's  a'most  done  beating,  and  you  say  '  No '  to  her." 

"  O,  was  ever  a  woman  so  tormented,  and  all  for  an  old  woman's  whimsey  ? " 
said  Mrs.  Lovel,  but  the  cloud  remained  on  her  face  a  long  time. 

She  followed  me  into  the  hall  when  I  left  her.  "  You  don't  think  Alice 
could  have  known  anything  about  it,  do  you,  Miss  Allyne  ?  I  have  heard  that 
children  often  talk  about  dying."  There  was  a  beseeching  look  in  her  e3'es  that 
I  could  not  resist. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  children's  ways.  I  should  think  it  more  than  likely  old 
Lindsey  had  done  it  all,"  I  said,  stifling  my  sense  of  truth  resolutely. 

"Yes,  yes,  no  doubt  of  it.     Lindsey  is  nothing  but  a  child  herself" 

Lindsey  took  the  child  out  every  day,  and  I  prevailed  on  her  to  stop  with  me 
at  the  office  of  our  good  doctor,  for  unpracticable  subject  as  she  was,  I  knew  I 
must  confide  in  her  to  reach  the  little  one.  "  It's  no  use,"  she  kept  saying, 
"  why  didn't  they  help  my  LiUias  ?  " 

The  doctor's  verdict  varied  but  slightly  from  hers.  "  She  was  not  ill,"  he 
said  ;  "  medicine  would  do  her  no  good.     Slie  had  no  constitution  to  begin  with." 

Alice  failed  slowly  but  surely  after  this.  Her  mother  dreaded  seeing  her  in 
bed,  and  had  her  dressed  every  day  till  she  was  too  weak  to  stand.     She  never 
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mentioned  her  father  again,  but  one  day,  when  Mrs.  Level  was  gone  out,  Lindsey 
moved  up  a  little  table  before  me  and  arranged  pen,  ink  and  paper.  "What  is 
that  for  ? "  I  asked,  quaking  before  her. 

"She  hears  Lillias  calling  to  her  every  day,  but  she  can't  go  till  she  sees  her 
father,"  was  her  usual  irrelevant  answer. 

At  first  I  thought  I  would  write  to  Mr.  Lovel,  but  what  I  had  heard  of  him 
did  not  encourage  me,  but  there  was  Mrs.  Dent,  I  could  write  to  her,  and  I  did 
write,  giving  my  opinion  of  the  child's  case  without  reserve.  I  posted  my  letter 
that  night  and  hungered  for  the  third  day  when  I  thought  Mrs.  Dent  might 
come.  In  those  two  days  Alice  failed  rapidly.  Mrs.  Lovel,  at  last  perceiving 
her  state,  endured  agonies  if  the  doctor  left  her  for  an  instant.  She  wandered 
about  her  rooms  in  dumb  anguish,  without  food  or  sleep.  I  thought  the  child 
must  die  before  her  father  could  arrive,  but  she  brightened  a  little  when  I  found 
a  chance  to  tell  her  I  expected  him.  A  faint  color  came  to  her  cheek,  and  her 
mother  hailed  it  with  feverish  joy ;  but  the  doctors  lips  lost  no  grain  of  their  pity- 
ing gravity.  I  caught  the  whistle  of  the  train  that  would  bring,  them,  if  my 
letter  had  not  miscarried,  and  my  excitement  grew  so  strong  that  I  left  the  room 
and  beckoned  out  the  doctor.  I  went  slowly  down-stairs  listening  for  carriage 
wheels,  and  I  felt  as  if  walking  in  a  dream,  when  the  sound  really  drew  near  and 
stopped  at  the  gate.  Two  persons,  man  and  woman,  walked  up  the  path,  and  it 
seemed  an  age  when  I  thought  of  the  flickering  breath  up-stairs,  before  they 
were  in  the  house. 

"  Mrs.  Dent  ? "  I  said,  huskily. 

"Yes.     This  is  my  brother,  Mr.  Lovel.     How  is  Alice?" 

"Very  ill ;  you  must  not  lose  a  moment." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Mr.  Lovel,  haughtily. 

Alice  heard  his  step,  half  rose  in  bed  and  called  "  Papa,  Papa,"  in  a  low  voice, 
but  so  clear  that  he  heard  it.  The  next  moment  she  was  in  his  arms,  satisfied,  smil- 
ing in  his  face,  but  dying  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hope.  She  drew  her  mother 
close  to  her  face  and  murmuring  loving  words  to  both,  waited  for  her  little  life 
to  burn  out.  It  was  holy  ground.  Mrs.  Dent  and  I  looked  at  each  other  and 
went  down-stairs.  Outside  the  door  old  Lindsey  lay  writhing  like  a  wounded 
animal.  Mrs.  Dent  sat  long  time  silent,  though  I  thought  I  saw  a  hopeful  ex- 
pression gathering  in  her  face.  I  guessed  what  was  in  her  heart,  and  we  waited 
for  a  break  in  the  silence  up-stairs.  We  had  not  long  to  wait.  Mr.  Lovel  called 
Lindsey ;  there  was  some  walking  about  the  room,  and  all  was  still  again.  He 
came  down  soon  after.  I  had  not  looked  at  him  much  before,  but  a  look  of  mar- 
vellous tenderness  lit  up  and  softened  his  face  now. 

"My  wife  would  be  glad  to  see  you,  Miss  AUyne,  if  you  will  kindly  go  to 
her,"  he  said,  with  a  lingering  accent  on  the  words  "my  wife." 

I  expected  to  find  her  half  mad  with  grief,  but  she  welcomed  me  with  a  faint 
smile,  and  soon  fell  into  the  sleep  s!ie  so  much  needed.  In  the  two  days  that 
she  remained  in  Weston  after  Alice's  death  she  was  strangely  quiet  and  sub- 
dued, but  certainly  not  unhappy,  a  mood  never  seen  in  her  before.  We  spent 
no  breath  on  the  suljject,  but  I  knew  without  asking  that  she  would  return  with 
the  husband  whom  her  child  had  taught  her  to  love. 

I  entertained  no  little  awe  of  Mr.  Lovel,  which  he,  perceiving,  endeavored  to 
overcome  by  extreme  politeness,  and  only  frightened  me  the  more.  If  my  friend 
loved  him  I  was  entirely  content,  though  I  lost  my  music-teacher. 

E.  W.  Thompson. 


THE   GUEST. 


HE  came  unhid  :   I  know  not  whence, 
This  wondrous  guest,  unknown  before ; 
All  silent  and  unseen  he  came         , 
Within  my  door. 

He  gently  heals  my  life-long  pain, 
He  charms  the  frequent  tears  away, 

And  all  my  grief  from  me  beguiles, 
And  still  will  stay. 

Sweet  thoughts  arise  and  eager  climb. 

Like  birds  that  sing  in  upper  air, 
The  song  that  close  to  Heaven's  high  gates 

Becomes  a  prayer. 

Yet  half  I  fear  his  tender  wiles  : 

Oh,  tardy  Love,  too  late  delayed  ! 
My  coward  heart  shrinks  back  in  doubt, 

And  hides,  afraid, 

And  fain  would  trust,  but  questions  still : 
Too  late  delayed  !  too  long  forlorn  ! 

Can  night  so  darksome  break  so  soon 
To  such  fair  morn  ? 

Not  for  pale  brows  and  faded  hair. 

Oh,  Love,  do  thy  red  roses  blow  : 
Take  back  thy  crown,  I  weeping  cry — 

He  doth  not  go  ; 

But  lingers  still  and  lingers  yet. 

And  bears  him  in  such  winning  wise, 

Such  holy  benedictions  shine 
In  his  dear  eyes, 

I  can  but  trust,  I  can  but  list 

The  winged  hopes  that  softly  sing : 
Cancelled  at  last  mine  ancient  wrong, 


And  Love  is  king. 


Anna  L.  Johnson. 
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COLLECTING   RENT  IN  TEXAS. 

SITTING  in  my  quiet  quarters,  and  writing  by  tlie  window  that  overlooks 
tlie  circling  bay  below  Fort  Hamilton,  I  find  memory  travelling  back  to 
the  days  when  I  was  a  careless  second  lieutenant,  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  at  Brownsville,  Texas.  Perhaps  it  is  the  balmy  air  that  suggests 
a  Southern  climate  ;  perhaps  the  crowing  of  a  distant  chanticleer  recalls  to  mind 
the  fighting  cocks  of  Matamoras  that,  tied  by  the  leg  in  the  door  of  nearly  every 
cane-built  jacal  in  that  singular  city,  make  day  and  night  vocal  with  their  chal- 
lenges, giving  to  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  a  sort  of  a  three-o'clock-in-the- 
afternoon  sensation  ;  perhaps,  as  increased  rank  brings  with  it  not  only  increased 
cares,  but  also  a  sharpened  sense  of  responsibility,  one  finds  a  relief  in  this 
dwelling  on  the  time  when  the  hopes  of  youth  blended  with  the  romance  of  a 
career  all  the  more  fascinating  from  the  novelty  of  its  surroundings  in  a  land 
nearly  tropical  in  its  character.  Be  that  as  it  may,  someliow  of  late,  in  these 
sunny  days  of  this  strangely-warm  winter  month,  whatever  may  be  my  occupa- 
tion at  the  time,  let  me  but  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  golden  sunlight  streaming 
down  on  the  beach  seen  beyond  the  glacis,  or  of  the  shadow  of  a  fugitive  cloud 
mottling  the  face  of  the  bastion,  and  instantly  there  rises  the  scene  of  some 
incident  connected  with  my  earliest  military  career.  So  I  will  e'en  face  these 
spirits  of  the  past  with  their  reminiscences,  that  seem  beckoning  for  a  rejuvena- 
tion, and,  laying  aside  all  else,  dispel  their  influence  by  making  a  confidant  of 
the  reader. 

To  begin,  I  will  tell  you  of  my  first  and  last  speculation  in  real  estate.  I  was 
a  subaltern  of  artillery  when  I  became,  what  I  have  never  been  since,  a  prop- 
erty holder.  In  those  days  the  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant  went  farther  than 
that  of  a  captain  does  now;  and,  out  of  my  sixty-five  dollars  per  month,  paid  in 
gold,  I  had  been,  by  a  course  of  rigid  economy  and  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of 
being  stationed  at  a  frontier  post  where  no  one  wore  "  Sunday  clothes,"  enabled  to 
save,  during  the  preceding  four  years,  about  two  hundred  and  twent3--five  dollars. 
There  was  a  merchant  in  town  with  whom,  through  frequently  spending  a  morn- 
ing hour  under  the  trees  that  shaded  his  store-front,  listening  to  his  stories  of 
the  wild  frontier  life  he  had  witnessed,  I  had  struck  up  quite  a  friendship.  He 
came  to  know  about  the  amount  of  my  little  hoard,  and  strongly  urged  me  to 
purchase  a  house  and  lot  of  which  he  was  the  owner  or  agent,  I  have  forgotten 
which.  His  persuasive  reasoning  and  the  allurements  held  out  to  invest,  not 
to  mention  his  promise  to  take  charge  of  the  property  lor  me  in  case  of  a 
cliange  of  station  of  the  company  to  which  I  was  attached,  induced  me  to  close 
the  bargain.  But  I  had  scarcely  half  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  "down  "  the 
full  sum  required,  and  cash  payment  was  one  of  the  conditions  that  enabled  the 
owner  to  sell  at  a  price  believed  by  me  to  be  greatly  below  the  actual  value  of 
the  property.  This  obstacle  was  removed  by  another  friend,  who  advanced  the 
balance  and  shared  in  the  speculation,  giving  me,  however,  a  power  of  attorney 
to  act  for  both  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  estate.  And  a  "fine  old"  estate 
it  was.  My  landed  interest  was  comprised  in  a  small,  grassless  lot,  fifty  feet 
front  by  a  hundred  deep,  an  antique  grape  vine  and  two  barren  fig  trees.     The 
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house  itself  was  a  one-story  wooden — "shanty,"  it  would  almost  be  called  in 
the  "States,"  with  a  parlor,  a  kitchen,  and  two  bed-rooms;  the  latter  con- 
structed by  continuing  down  the  slope  of  one  side  of  the  roof,  until  it  nearly 
touched  the  ground,  and  then  clap-boarding  in  the  space  thus  covered.  The 
walls  had  never  been  plastered  ;  but  a  species  of  hanging  made  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth,  or  "  manter,"  intensely  whitewashed,  was  a  substitute  for  both  lath  and 
plaster.  Many  unsightly  rents  in  the  "manter"  served  to  sustain  a  good  but 
rather  novel  system  of  ventilation,  and  likewise  afforded  channels  of  easy  com- 
munication for  an  extensive  colony  of  rats,  whose  enormous  size  convinced  me 
that  tlie  father  of  any  family  of  children  who  might  become  the  future  tenants 
of  this  mansion  would  have  considerable  anxiety  about  the  fate  of  his  youngest 
and  most  helpless  offspring.  With  the  view  of  improving  the  place,  until  the 
time  when  the  expected  rise  in  the  value  of  land  should  warrant  a  sale,  my  part- 
ner supplied  from  his  plantation  ten  or  fifteen  grafted  orange  trees,  which  were 
set  out  in  the  yard.  A  Mexican  was  then  hired  to  dig  a  trench  along  the  grape 
vine,  into  which  was  thrown  a  cart  load  of  bones,  to  stimulate  into  existence  the 
grapes,  which  for  the  last  two  years,  so  a  neighbor  informed  mejhad  been  rather 
backward.  Next,  I  laid  a  brick  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  lot,  repaired  the  fence 
and  painted  and  whitewashed  the  house,  thus  adding  more  than  a  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  value  of  the  property.  Then  came  an  opportunity  for  a  display  of 
my  skill  in  lettering — an  accomplishment  learned  at  West  Point.  A  large  sheet 
of  wrapping  paper  was  tacked  on  the  door,  with  the  following  inscription  drawn 
up  in  my  best  style  : 

This  Desirable  Residence 

TO    RENT. 

Terms — Eight  dollars  per  month,  invariably  in  advance.  First  two  months,  cash 
down  before  taking  possession.     Apply  to 

Here  followed  the  name  of  my  merchant  friend  ;  for  in  those  days  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  our  army  was  such  that  an  open  avowal  by  an  officer  that  he  either  had 
any  money  in  his  possession  or  proposed  to  make  any  by  an  outside  operation 
was  a  high  offence  against  propriety,  and  my  own  prejudice  was  so  strong  that 
I  did  not  wish  my  name  to  appear  even  in  connection  with  "real  estate."  My 
tenants  were  soon  found.  They  were  a  Mexican  woman,  her  husband,  and  two 
daughters.  I  mention  the  woman  first  because,  in  the  subsequent  discussions 
that  took  place  between  us,  she  alone  conducted  affairs  on  their  side,  and  never 
once  referred  or  deferred  to  the  meek-looking  man  whose  name  she  bore,  and 
who  always  sat  by  smoking  the  eternal  cigarette.  The  sixteen  dollars  in  advance 
were  paid  down,  and  the  family  moved  in. 

Everything  went  on  nicely  for  the  first  two  months.  On  my  way  to  and  from 
the  restaurant  where  I  ate  my  meals,  I  used  to  take  the  route  that  lay  by  "my 
house."  As  my  feet  touched  the  brick  pavement,  that  I  had  helped  to  construct, 
a  sense  of  ownership  swelled  within  me.  I  walked  more  erect,  turned  a  friendly 
glance  toward  the  orange  trees,  and  looked  with  pride  at  the  budding  grape 
leaves.  I  owned  a  house  !  The  very  shingles,  with  their  clinging  moss,  the 
squat  chimney,  the  half-opened  door  and  stunted  fig  trees  seemed  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  peculiarly  and  beautifully  their  own.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as 
Mr.  Astor  saunters  leisurely  past  his  acres  of  marble  and  brown-stone  fronts, 
there  are  moments  when  the  consciousness  of  great  power  and  the  ability  to 
manage  his  vast  resources  so  as  to  expand  his  possessions,  comes  most  vividly 
and  pleasantly  to  his  mind,  but  my  friend  Astor  never  experienced  the  simple 
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yet  all-absorbing  pleasure  that  gladdens  the  heart  of  a  man  who  steps  at  one 
stride  from  a  position  of  respectable  poverty  to  that  of  owning  a  house  and  lot 
in  Brownsville,  Texas. 

It  was  quite  a  triumphal  march,  the  stepping  along  the  walk  of  that  fifty  feet 
front  until  I  came  to  the  door  in  which  sat  two  brunettes,  one  old  and  dark,  the 
other  young  and  more  Castilian-like,  but  both  smiling  and  bowing  as  they  ex- 
changed with  me  '''■Buenos  Deas"  and  ^'■Adtos."  There  was  prospective  wealth 
flowing  from  this  nest  egg  of  eight  dollars  per  month  in  a  land  where  the  col- 
lecting of  taxes  was  liable  to  cost  the  official  his  life.  I  never  could  be  a  Roth- 
schild, but  I  might  grow  wealthy,  and  thoughts  of  buying  a  carriage,  sporting  a 
new  uniform  at  least  once  a  year,  and  a  trip  to  Havana,  perhaps  to  old  Spain, 
flitted  vaguely  yet  pleasantly  across  my  mind.  True,  these  roseate  visions  were 
sometimes  clouded  by  the  intrusive  thought  that  my  property  might  burn  up, 
and  often  at  night,  when  the  wind  was  high,  I  lay  awake  imagining  a  thousand 
tongues  of  flame  licking  up  my  newly-painted  house,  tlie  orange,  lemon  and  fig 
trees,  the  eight  dollars  per  month  "invariably  in  advance,"  and  the  repaired 
fence,  not  to  mention  the  Mexican  family.  But  when  morning  dawned,  and  the 
healthier  influences  of  the  early  day  prevailed,  I  dressed,  started  out  for  break- 
fast, looked  over  the  front  fence,  then  went  round  to  the  lane  in  rear,  round  to 
the  front  again,  and  on  to  the  restaurant,  revelling  once  more  in  all  the  charms 
of  possession,  without  a  thought  of  the  future. 

So  the  first  two  months  glided  by,  as  only  can  glide  the  months  in  a  region 
where  there  is  no  winter  and  where  the  skies  are  always  clear  and  bright ;  and 
there  was  due  another  instalment  of  eight  dollars  advance  rent.  I  waited  ten, 
fifteen,  yes,  twenty  days,  confidently  expecting  the  money,  then  I  sent  a  message 
and  got  for  an  answer  that  it  would  be  paid  "to-morrow."  The  morrow  came, 
but  no  money.  A  few  days  interval  was  followed  by  another  message  and  an- 
other "  to-morrow,"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  month.  I  began  to  lose  my 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  thought  less  of  Rothschild,  Astor  and  Billy  Grey,  and  more 
of  the  "  eight  dollars,  invariably  in  advance."  The  fig  trees  now  looked  more 
sickly,  the  lemon  and  orange  less  green,  the  house  shabbier,  and  the  grape  vine, 
despite  the  bones,  seemed  in  a  state  of  complete  demoralization.  The  meek- 
looking  husband  had  apparently  "  vamosed  the  ranch,"  while  the  senora  and 
senorita  were  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  doorway,  smiling  '■'■Buenos  Deas''''  and 
^'^  AdiosP  Then  I  resorted  to  a  personal  interview.  The  seilor,  whom  I  dis- 
covered smoking  and  crouching  by  the  fire-place,  appeared  distressed,  but  was 
taciturn  and  impecunious  ;  the  senora  was  talkative,  polite  and  rich  in  promises. 
"  So  sorry  to  have  troubled  tlie  teniente  (z.  e.,  lieutenant) ;  would  certainly  send 
the  money  up  within  two  days."  A  week  passed,  and  still  no  money.  I  began 
to  realize  that  my  tenants  were  no  better  than  average  Mexicans,  althougli  they 
had  been  well  recommended  to  me  ;  I  realized,  too,  that  they  would  pay  nothing 
if  it  could  be  avoided,  nor  would  they  move  out  unless  forced  to  pay  the  rent. 

Living  near  my  house  was  a  Connecticut  family  that  had  lived  for  fiftcer. 
years  in  Mexico,  whence,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War,  it  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  at  great  pecuniary  loss  and  come  to  Brownsville.     The  motliei 

of  this  family,  Mrs. ,  from  a  long  and  most  varied  experience,  had  become 

remarkably  expert  in  the  management  of  Mexicans.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic,  that  carried  off  more  than  half  the  garrison,  she  and 
her  husl^and  had  helped  me  to  weather  the  storm,  and  had  kindly  and  most 
tenderly  nursed  me  through  the  dangerous  crisis  of  the  fever.  It  was  tliis  last 
circumstance  that,  by  a  peculiar  yet  natural  kind  of  reasoning,  seemed  to  give 
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me  some  claim  to  her  counsel,  while  I  felt  that  my  gratitude  should  impel  me 
into  the  very  unusual  course  of  following  a  friend's  advice.  The  result  of  our 
conference  was  not,  however,  the  receiving  of  any  advice;  but  I  was  told  how 
enterprising  landlords,  in  that  peculiar  community,  had  overcome  similar  difficul- 
ties, and  I  learned,  in  addition,  that  the  people  who  owed  me  were  abundantly 
able  to  pay.  Early  the  next  day  I  commenced  acting  on  this  information.  A 
carpenter  was  dispatched,  with  orders  to  remove  the  front  door  of  my  house  and, 
like  Samson  with  the  gates  of  Gaza,  lugging  it  off  on  his  shoulders,  he  was  to 
take  it  to  his  shop  for  repairs.  He  was  instructed  to  be  very  polite,  but  not  to 
understand  anything  that  they  might  say  to  him  relative  to  postponing  his  job 
until  "to-morrow,"  unless  in  the  meantime  he  should  hear  from  me.  The  pre- 
ceding night  had  been  intensely  sultry,  a  sure  indication  of  an  approaching 
"norther,"  and  by  the  time  the  carpenter  reached  the  house  the  cold  north  wind 
was  shrieking  through  the  town  and  raising  clouds  of  dust  in  the  now  deserted 
and  gloomy  streets.  You  may  imagine,  but  I  cannot  describe,  that  Mexican's 
blank  look  of  amazement  when,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  the  wind  blowing  the 
dark  hair  about  his  eyes,  and  frantically  struggling  to  make  all  secure  against 
the  rising  storm,  he  was  encountered  by  the  carpenter  with  orders  to  carry  off 
the  front  door  for  immediate  repairs.  After  a  very  hasty  conference  with  his 
wife  he  began  to  understand  it  all.  It  was  pay  or  freeze  ;  and,  reader,  he  didn't 
freeze.  About  fifteen  minutes  after  the  carpenter  started  on  his  pilgrimage  to 
my  investment  a  salmon-complexioned,  hatless  boy  rushed  through  the  garrison 
gate  toward  my  quarters.  I  had  seen  him  from  afar,  and  thought  I  saw,  too, 
shining  between  his  clenched  fingers,  a  piece  of  the  root  of  all  evil  about  the  size 
of  a  doubloon.  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  He  brought  a  message  from  the  woman, 
the  active  partner  of  the  concern.  She  sent  "a  thousand  regrets  for  having 
kept  the  senor  waiting  so  long  for  the  rent."  Accepting  the  apology  and  the 
doubloon,  I  signed  a  receipt,  gave  it  to  the  boy,  and  sent  him  off  with  a  polite 
"  Faya  usted  con  Dios  "  and  a  note  to  call  off  my  forces.  Not  a  word  had  been 
said  to  the  other  by  either  party  relative  to  the  carpenter  or  repairs.  All  was 
again  "  serene  ; "  the  occurrence  was  tacitly  ignored  by  both,  and  my  walks  past 
the  house  were  socn  resumed,  as  were  the  smiles  and  adios  of  the  two  brunettes. 
But  that  Mexican  couldn't  bear  peace  and  prosperity.  When  the  next  in- 
stalment of  rent  was  due  there  was  the  same  procrastination — the  same  messages 
and  polite  replies,  without  the  money.  He  would  neither  leave  nor  pay.  So  the 
carpenter  was  again  brought  to  the  front  and  this  time  the  objective  point  was 
the  back  door,  of  which  some  trifling  complaint  had  been  made.  The  carpenter 
politely  but  firmly  insisted  that  to  eftect  the  repairs  the  door  must  be  taken  to 
his  shop.  Before  the  discussion  ended  the  money  was  received  and  the  man  of 
auo-ers  and  saws  recalled.  In  ill  humor,  this  time,  the  Mexican  informed  me 
that  the  roof  leaked,  and  asked  for  a  few  shingles  to  be  inserted  immediately.  I 
remembered  that,  and  when  the  rent  was  again  over  due  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  a  threatened  rain  to  extract  my  "  invariably  in  advance,"  by  setting  the  car- 
penter at  work  prying  up  the  boards  along  the  ridge-pole.  The  thrusts  of  the 
crow-bar  above  untied  the  purse  strings  below,  and  another  eight  dollars  was 
added  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account.  And  thus  it  went  on,  a  constant  strug- 
gle between  me  and  the  miserly  "  Greaser,"  through  the  long  summer  into  tlie  win- 
ter season.  Notes,  requests  and  remonstrances  produced  no  satisfactory  re- 
sponses ;  but  the  sounds  of  hammer  and  chisel  removing  the  windows,  or  the  crash- 
ing of  a  spade  ripping  up  the  shingles  were  sure  to  be  echoed  by  a  clinking  in 
the  old  stocking,  followed  by  the  usual  signal  for  a  truce.     The  secret  of  our  con- 
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test  got  out  among  the  neighbors  and,  to  my  persistence  was  added  the  weapon 
of  ridicule  ;  and  at  last  it  came  to  such  a  pass  that  no  sooner  would  a  workman 
appear  about  the  place,  or  a  man  mount  the  roof,  spade  in  hand,  than  some  fes- 
tive genius  on  the  qui  vive  would  cry  out :  "  There's  old  Garcia  paying  his 
rent !  " 

That  family  might  tolerate  the  carpenter's  feeling  their  pecuniary  pulse,  but 
they  could  not  stand  the  fire  of  witticisms  from  a  whole  neighborhood.     So  I 
was  not  surprised  when  Mr.  Mexican  signified  his  intention  of  migrating  to  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  river.     At  the   time  he  announced  this  to  me,  there  was 
another  instalment  of  eight  dollars  somewhat  over  due,  and  which  he  promised 
to  send  me  in  a  few  days.     Then  the  family  departed,  with  smiles,  bows  and  the 
usual   complimentary  speeches   on  both   sides,  leaving  a  hiatus  in  my  account- 
book.     Now  was  the  time  for  the  Connecticut  lady  to  laugh  at  my  losing,  at  least 
the  last  month's  rent,  and  this  piqued  me  into  making  a  wager  with  her  that  I 
would  collect  the  sum  due  from  the  little  yellow-skinned  miser,  even  in  Mexico 
itself.    This  was  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  engagement,  not  to  say  a  false  step  for 
a  beginner  in  financial  matters.     But  I  was  pledged  to  succeed,  and  set  about  it 
with  zeal.     There  was  a  Mexican  in  town  by  the  name  of  Pedro,  a  good  natured 
fellow,  who  had  at  one  time  been  a  teamster  under  my  orders.     He  was  brave, 
intelligent,  talked  English  well,  and  was  moreover  so  much  attached  to  Ameri- 
cans generally,  that  among  his  countrymen  he  was  called  in  derision  Gritigo  or 
Yankee.     Nearly  a  month  having  elapsed  after  the  exodus  of  my  tenants  without 
the  money  forthcoming,  I   sent  for  Pedro  and  secured  his  services  as  collector. 
Providing  him  with  two  or  three  dollars  for  possible  expenses,  in  case  the  siege 
was  protracted,  and  a  written  order  for  the  money,  I  dispatched  him  with  in- 
structions to  give  Seiior  Garcia  no  rest  till  the  debt  was  paid.     "Walk,  talk, 
eat  and  sleep  with  him,  Pedro,  but  make  him  shell  out,"  were  my  final  orders. 
Pedro  grinned  at  the  prospect  of  fun,  assured  me  he  would  not  fail,  and  departed. 
Several  days   elapsed  and  no   Pedro.      My  friends  chuckled  and  claimed  the 
wager.     I  would  wait,  but  the  hopes  of  seeing  Pedro  again  grew  marvellously 
faint  ;  in  short,  I  soon  banished  him  from  my  thoughts  as  an  unpleasant  subject 
of  meditation,  and  succeeded  in  forgetting  my  last  investment  and  my  lost  con- 
fidence, for  I  was  sure  he  had  run  away  with  the  few  dollars   I   had  given   him 
and  that   I  should  see  him  no  more  forever.     It  must  have  been  some  three 
weeks  after  this  that  business  called  me  to  the  harbor  of  Brazos  Santiago,  thirty 
miles  from  Brownsville.     A  few  mornings  after  my  arrival  I  was  standing  in  the 
door  of  my  office  thinking  of  anything  except  Pedro,  when  I  saw  approaching  me, 
over  the  low  sandy  plain  in  front,  one  of  the  most  miserable-looking  objects  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  behold.     Barefooted,  his  trowsers  terminating  in  slireds 
just  below  the  knee,  with  a  dirty  and  ragged  shirt,  a  so?iibre>-o  without  a  crown 
and  with  the  least  suggestion  of  a  brim,  this  prepossessing  being  drew  near  and 
accosted  me  with  '•'■Buenos  Dcas !    Don't  you  know  me,  Lieutenant?"     I  looked 
hard,  and  at  last,  as  a  faint  smile  of  his  old  recklessness  beamed  from  his  eyes 
and   brightened  over  his  bronzed  features,  I   recognized  my  Pedro  !     His  story 
was  a  short  one.     "  I  did  as  you  ordered  me,  Lieutenant,  I  asked  him  for  the 
money  at  his  house,  and  he  told  me  to  'clear  out  ! '     I  followed  him  to  the  gov- 
ernment office  where  he  was  employed  and  asked  him  for  it  before  all  the  peo- 
ple.    He  cursed  me  that  time,  afterward  I  dunned  him  at  the  church  door  and 
then   on   the  plaza.     Then    I  watched  him  until   I   saw  him  coming  out  of  his 
house  with   some  friends,  when    1    stepped  up  and  asked  him  for  that  little  debt. 
He  had  been  drinking,  so  he  got  angry  and  abused  mc,  winding  up  by  calling 
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me  a  Gringo.  I  couldn't  bear  that,  you  know,  so  I  knocked  him  down,  that 
brought  the  money  and  a  crowd.  The  Alcalde  had  me  arrested  for  kicking  up  a 
row.  But  I  hid  the  money  and  here  it  is."  Pedro  hereupon  interrupted  his 
narrative  while  he  fished  from  out  the  ruins  of  his  wardrobe  an  old  rag  which  he 
unrolled,  displaying  a  Mexican  half-doubloon.  "  The  Alcalde,"  continued  Pe- 
dro, "fined  me  five  dollars  and  kept  me  at  hard  labor  with  the  chain  gang  to 
work  it  out  until  yesterday,  and  look  at  me  now  !  " 

Poor  Pedro  !  His  sufferings  were  alleviated  somewhat  by  a  suit  of  old 
clothes,  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  the  eight  dollars  and  an  old  hat,  while  1  won  fifly 
cents. 

That  house  has  long  since  passed  away  into  other  hands,  and  the  man  wiio 
holds  the  deed  still  owes  me  half  the  purchase  money,  for  I  gave  my  partner  his 
half,  all  I  received  intact ;  but  whatever  anxiety  I  may  suffer  about  this  debt,  an 
anxiety  lessening  daily  into  certainty  of  ultimate  total  loss,  I  am  at  least  relieved 
from  the  annoyance  of  collecting  rent  in  Texas. 

Regulab.. 


THE   VELOCIPEDE. 


IT  is  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since  the  first  specimen  of  this  latest 
hobby  was  exhibited  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
at  the  time  when  these  lines  appear  in  print  there  will  not  be  less  than  sixteen 
thousand  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  of  which  number  nearly  one-fifth  will  be 
owned  in  New  York  City  and  its  environs.  This  multiplication  of  the  vehicle 
has  taken  place  within  the  past  four  months.  During  that  time  a  demand  has 
sprung  up  for  it  which  has  increased  so  steadily  that  the  principal  carriage- 
makers  of  the  country  now  find  great  profit  in  engaging  the  entire  force  of  their 
establishments  in  the  manufacture. 

The  velocipede  comes  to  us  in  no  questionable  shape.  It  is  not  an  exclu- 
sively modern  mode  of  locomotion.  As  early  as  the  eighteenth  century  we  dis- 
cover a  record  that  mechanicians  travelled  in  carriages  moved  by  springs,  on 
which  pressure  was  made  by  the  hands  and  feet.  Going  back  even  further,  we 
find  rudimental  velocipedes  mentioned  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  In  still  remoter  days  they  were  not  absolutely  unknown.  In  the 
hieroglyphic  writings  of  the  Egyptians  there  are  images  bearii.g  a  faint  resem- 
blance to  our  hobby,  and  upon  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii  are  winged  figures  astride 
of  a  stick  which  is  attached  to  wheels.  No  simpler  description  than  this  last, 
of  the  actual  velocipede,  could  be  desired. 

Coming  down  to  the  present  century  we  ascertain  that  the  first  two-wheeled 
velocipede  was  exhibited  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  at  Paris,  in  1S08. 
It  failed,  however,  to  come  into  general  use,  because  the  pleasure  of  riding  upon 
it  was  overbalanced  by  the  labor  of  propelling  it.  An  appreciative  writer  de- 
scribes the  machine  as  having  been  mounted  on  low  wheels,  the  rider  being 
compelled  to  walk  and  carry  his  steed  with  him.  It  was  called  the  celerifcre,  or 
"  make-speed,"  and  in  fact  it  very  quickly  ran  out  of  public  sight. 

Velocipedes  made  after  this  fashion  were  in  use  fifty  years  ago  in  England. 
They  were  called  "dandy  horses,"  from  the  fact  that  they  were  ridden  only  by 
the  "bloods"  of  that  period.  On  almost  any  of  the  popular  drives  these  men 
of  fashion  might  have  been  seen  propelling  themselves  along,  with  their  coat 
skirts  flying  at  right  angles  to  their  bodies,  to  the  immense  satisfaction  of  them- 
selves and  the  envy  of  the  non-possessors  of  the  coveted  establishment.     The 
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"dandy  horse,"  however,  ran  but  of  its  existence  in  the  year  1820,  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  several  severe  accidents  through  its  use,  chiefly  by  ruptures, 
which  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  rider's  seat  was  apt  to  produce.  It  also  vis- 
ited its  imperfections  upon  the  feet  of  the  rider.  For  instance,  it  was  particu- 
larly disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  shoes. 

An  improved  variety  of  this  velocipede  is  at  present  in  vogue  to  a  limited 
extent  in  Paris,  and  its  admirers  assert  that  in  many  respects  it  is  equal  to  those 
which  are  propelled  by  the  foot  and  crank,  or  hand  and  lever.  No  doubt  the 
antique  machines  can  be  controlled  with  more  ease  than  the  new  ones,  but  noth- 
ing like  the  degree  of  velocity  can  be  obtained  by  striking  the  toe  against  the 
ground  that  is  acquired  by  the  crank  movement. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  is  an  account  of  a  curious  va- 
riation in  the  idea,  invented  by  him.  It  was  a  gigantic  drum,  within  which  the 
velocipedist  walked  in  a  smaller  drum,  his  steps  of  course  magnifying  as  the  ra- 
dius of  the  whole  exceeded  the  length  of  his  legs.  The  principle  was  like  that 
of  a  dog  in  a  churn  wheel,  except  that  the  power  carried  the  machine  forward. 
It  might  be  called  a  revolving  stilt. 

The  only  American  velocipede  of  which  we  have  knowledge  was  invented 
about  forty-six  years  ago  by  one  Silas  Davis,  of  Troy,  a  young  machinist.  The 
machine  is  said  to  have  been  a  ''nine  days  wonder,"  and  Davis  took  many  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  from  the  young  bloods  of  the  town,  for  the  privilege  of  riding 
it  about  the  streets.  After  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  years  this  velocipede  disap- 
peared entirely,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  has  only  lately  been  revived. 

The  first  patent  for  the  improved  two-wheeled  velocipede  which  was  issued 
in  this  country,  was  taken  out  by  the  inventor,  Pierre  Lallemont,  of  Paris, 
France,  on  November  20,  1866,  by  whom  it  was  assigned  to  James  Carroll,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.  The  patent  is  very  simple  and  effective.-  It  covers  the 
crank  and  foot  treadles,  which  are  attached  to  the  front  axle,  and  also  the  guid- 
ing arms,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  wheels.  The  exclusive  right  to  man- 
ufacture velocipedes  under  this  patent  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Calvin  Witty, 
of  New  York,  who  was  shrewd  enough  to  foresee  the  present  velocipede  furor, 
and  will  undoubtedly  make  an  immense  fortune,  not  merely  by  constructing  ma- 
chines, but  by  the  "royalty"  which  he  obtains  from  the  sale  of  manufacturers' 
privileges  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  a  slight  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  manufacture  of  velocipedes  is  carried  on,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Witty  employs,  himself,  the  resources  of  seven  large  carriage-makers,  and 
keeps  their  establishments  busy  night  and  day.  He  has  seventy  men  at  work 
in  one  establishment  in  New  York,  and  also  keeps  actively  employed  a  large 
number  of  workmen  at  two  manufactories  in  Connecticut,  one  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
one  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  a  second  in  this  city. 

A  catalogue  of  the  patents  which  have  already  been  granted  or  applied  for 
in  connection  with  the  velocipede  would  take  up  much  space.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that,  from  the  ist  of  January  last  to  the  30th  of  the  same  montli,  more  tliau 
fifty  patents  were  recorded  at  Washington,  and  the  ratio  of  applications  for  suc- 
ceeding months  promised  to  be  increased.  Most  of  the  patents  are  for  minor 
improvements  upon  the  invention  of  Lallemont.  A  few,  however,  are  for  orig- 
inal and  striking  features  in  the  construction  of  the  machines,  with  a  view  of 
attaining  the  excellencies  of  great  speed,  economy  of  power,  and  safety  and  fa- 
cility in  their  operation,  both  in  city  and  country.  It  will  certainly  be  surprising, 
taking  into  the  account  the  great  amount  of  inventive  talent  which  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject,  if  a  velocipede  be  not  finally  produced  which  shall  assert, 
without  dispute,  great  claims  to  practical  utility. 
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Among  the  more  prominent  velocipede  inventions  now  extant  are  those  desig- 
nated as  the  Marine,  the  Dexter  Bicycle,  the  Monocycle,  the  Bennett  Tricycle, 
Witty's  Ice  Velocipede,  Bradford's  Four-wheel  Velocipede,  Christian's  Toy  Ve- 
locipede, the  French  Bicycle,  Demarest's  and  Hanlon's  machines. 

Tlie  Marine  Velocipede  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting  of  a  single 
paddle-wheel,  with  treadles  attached,  supported  upon  two  long,  cigar-shaped 
floats,  the  driver  of  the  wheel  being  seated  behind  it.  This  is  a  French  inven- 
tion, and  on  smooth  water  it  has  coursed  along  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour. 

The  Dexter  Bicycle  only  differs  from  other  two-wheeled  machines  in  one 
respect.  This,  however,  is  quite  important.  By  a  simple  and  effective  device  it 
admits  of  an  instantaneous  connection  and  disconnection  of  the  crank  with  the 
axle  of  the  driving-wheel,  keeping  the  treadles  stationary  or  in  motion,  at  the 
will  of  the  rider,  while  the  wheel  continues  to  revolve.  Ordinarily,  in  obtaining 
a  high  rate  of  speed  on  a  velocipede,  the  rapidity  of  the  revolution  of  the  crank 
becomes  too  great  to  be  followed  by  the  movement  of  the  feet,  except  at  the  ex- 
penditure of  too  much  exertion.  This  difficulty  is  wholly  obviated  by  Mr.  Dex- 
ter. A  continuous  and  uniform  rate  of  speed  may  be  kept  up  with  his  machine 
without  fatiguing  the  rider. 

The  Bennett  Velocipede  is  characterized  by  a  driving-wheel  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  two  guiding-wheels  behind,  each  of  which  is  about  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter.    The  merits  of  this  invention  are  not  great. 

Witty's  Ice  Velocipede  consists  of  a  studding  of  spikes  to  the  periphery  of 
the  driving-wheel,  and  a  skate  attached  to  the  rear  wheel  to  prevent  lateral  sJip- 
ping.  The  machine  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested  ;  but  its  inventor  is  san- 
guine of  its  success  in  regard  to  speed  and  usefulness. 

Bradford's  Four-wheeled  Velocipede  is  very  like  a  light  road  wagon.  Its 
weight  is  only  sixty-five  pounds  ;  the  wheels  are  of  large  diameter,  and  ij  may 
be  propelled  easily  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour  on  ordinary  roads. 
Any  one  may  learn  to  use  this  machine  without  much  effort,  and  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  ladies,  as  an  ingenious  device  completely  conceals  all  points  of  mo- 
tion. A  pair  of  shafts  or  thills  can  be  applied  to  the  axle  with  a  patent  shackle, 
and,  by  reversing  the  seat,  a  trotting  wagon  can  be  made  at  once.  This  veloci- 
pede will  climb  a  grade  of  one  foot  in  ten,  and  its  practicability  as  a  useful 
method  of  locomotion  has  been  demonstrated  after  five  years  of  experimenting. 

Christian's  Toy  Velocipede  is  simply  a  small  bicycle  for  boys  of  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age.  Ten  thousand  of  this  sort  could  be  sold  every  month  if 
that  number  could  be  manufactured. 

The  French  Bicycle,  from  which  the  leading  velocipede  makers  have  remod- 
elled their  best  machines,  is  like  that  of  the  Wood,  Monod,  and  Witty  manufac- 
ture. 

The  Demarest  machine  is  one  of  the  newest  styles.  It  is  noticeable  for  the 
inclination  backward,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  of  the  arms  holding  the  fore  or 
driving-wheel.  This  arrangement  renders  the  use  of  a  much  larger  driving- 
wheel  than  that  of  the  ordinary  velocipede  practicable.  It  brings  the  seat  closer 
to  the  treadles,  placmg  it  behind  the  fore-wheel  and  not  over  it,  and  allows  the 
rider  to  touch  the  ground  easily  with  his  feet.  The  advantages  asserted  for  this 
velocipede  are,  the  non-liability  of  the  wheels  to  lap  by  the  bending  back  of  the 
guiding-bar  ;  the  facility  with  which  it  will  turn  sharp  curves  without  any  slip- 
ping of  the  wheels,  the  balancing  being  on  the  hind  wheel,  which  is  always  kept 
upright ;  and  the  close  analogy  of  the  movement  of  the  body,  in  operating  it,  to 
that  required  in  skating. 
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The  Monocycle  is  useless  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  merely  an  exhibition 
of  the  novelty  of  motive  power  to  vehicles  of  the  kind. 

The  engraving  which  accompanies  this  article  will  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  generic  two-wheeled  velocipede.  There  are,  perhaps, 
twenty  varieties  of  the  vehicle  manufactured  ;  and  I  believe  that  not  less  than 
one  hundred  patents  have  been  issued  for  improvements  in  the  minor  points  of 
its  construction.  In  every  essential  respect,  however,  the  machines  are  fash- 
ioned upon  this  pattern,  a  full  technical  description  of  which  I  append  : 

■\ 


A  is  the  front  wheel.  This  is  the  steering-wheel,  and  upon  its  axis  the  power 
is  applied  ;  B  is  the  hind  wheel  ;  C,  the  treadles  or  foot-pieces  ;  D,  the  treadle- 
cranks  ;  E,  slots  in  cranks,  by  which  to  adjust  the  foot-pieces  and  accommodate 
the  length  to  the  legs  of  the  rider  ;  F,  bifurcated  jaw,  the  lower  part  of  which 
forms  the  bearing  for  the  axle  of  tlie  front  wheel  ;  from  the  upper  part  of  this 
jaw  a  rod  or  j^ivot  extends,  to  which  is  attached  the  steering  arm  or  handle,  F  '  ; 
G,  the  reach  or  perch,  extending  from  the  jaw  of  the  front  wheel  to  the  rear,  or 
hind  wheel.     This  reach  is  bifurcated,  forming  jaws  for  the  hind  wheel. 

H  "rests"  on  the  front  part  of  tlie  reacli.  The  rider  puts  one  leg  on  the 
rest  and  works  one  of  the  cranks  with  the  other  leg  while  riding  "side-saddle," 
or  a  leg  may  be  placed  upon  each  rest  when  the  velocipede  has  acquired  suffi- 
cient momentum  and  the  rider  does  not  wish  to  keep  his  (tct  upon  the  treadles. 

I,  the  saddle  or  seat,  which  is  adjustable  on  the  seat-spring,  L,  by  the  thumb- 
screw, K.  The  seat-spring,  L,  is  attached  at  M  to  the  reach,  G,  which,  at  the 
other  end,  is  fastened  to  the  spring-struts,  N,  that  rise  from  the  reach,  G. 

O,  the  brake-lever  on  the  fulcrum,  P  ;  O,  the  "shoe  "  of  the  brake  that  acts 
against  the  periphery  of  the  hind  wheel.  The  brake  is  operated  by  means  of 
the  cord,  S,  one  end  of  which  is  ;ittached  to  tlie  steering  handle,  F  ',  and  the  other 
end  to  the  reach  at  3.     A  cord  passes  from  the  steering-handle  under  tlie  pulley 
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or  roller,  4,  thence  over  the  pulley,  5,  on  the  brake  lever,  O,  and  from  there  to 
the  point,  3,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  reach,  G.  The  brake  is  operated  by  giv- 
ing a  slight  turning  motion  to  the  handle,  F  ',  thus  winding  a  small  sheave  upon 
the  axis  of  the  handle,  and  bringing  the  shoe,  Q,  of  the  brake-lever,  O,  in  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  wheel,  B. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  entirely  to  agree  with  some  enthusiasts  in  the 
opinion  that  "the  velocipede  is  the  noblest  achievement  of  man,"  and  that  it  will 
solve  the  perplexing  problem  of  street  locomotion,  I  yet  believe  that  it  will  prove 
more  than  a  mere  plaything,  and  may  be  made  to  render  much  good  service. 
On  smooth  level  ground  the  advantages  of  the  machine  in  the  point  of  speed,  as 
a  substitute  for  walking,  are  unquestionable.  Ordinarily  a  man  moves  himself 
with  his  legs  at  the  rate  of  about  five  feet  per  second.  Mounted  upon  a  veloci- 
pede, with  the  same  expenditure  of  force,  it  is  estimated  that  a  good  rider  will 
advance  at  the  speed  of  thirty  feet  in  the  same  time,  or  six  times  as  fast  as  he  can 
walk.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  attaining  a  speed 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour  without  undue  excitement  of  the  nervous  force. 
Indeed,  in  France,  where  thorough  tests  have  been  made,  it  is  found  that  per- 
sons, who  have  acquired  the  "knack  "  of  riding,  can  get  over  sixty  miles  in  five 
hours  without  quitting  their  seats.  The  body  is  not  constantly  occupied.  On 
level  ground,  after  sufficient  impetus  has  been  obtained,  and  on  going  down  hill, 
the  feet  may  be  released  from  the  treadles,  and  the  legs  be  allowed  to  rest.  An 
occasional  jog  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  requisite  speed  for  easy 
riding,  it  being  difficult  to  preserve  the  poise  of  the  body  if  the  impetus  be  re- 
tarded beyond  a  certain  degree.  The  advantages  of  the  bicycle  as  a  method  of 
rapid  locomotion  will  be  far  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the  city,  and  for  many 
purposes  it  seems  likely  to  supersede  the  horse.  It  requires,  it  is  true,  a  smooth 
surface  upon  which  to  run,  but  the  ease  and  directness  with  which  it  may  be 
guided  need  for  it  only  the  narrowest  of  ways.  Very  few  country  roads,  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  are  without  level  foot-paths,  which  are  all  that  the  machine 
wants  ;  or,  failing  in  that,  a  well-worn  wheel-track  will  answer  as  well.  The 
objection  to  some  people  that  they  "  run  in  ruts  "  will  not  apply  to  them  if  they 
happen  to  be  mounted  on  velocipedes. 

Exercise  with  the  velocipede  is  very  generally  recommended  by  French  physi- 
cians, and  in  all  the  gymnasiums  it  has  been  adopted  and  classed  with  those  in- 
struments which  are  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  muscular  system. 
It  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  lymphatic  temperaments  ;  it  strengthens  the  sinews, 
gives  suppleness  to  the  joints  and  elasticity  to  the  limbs  ;  it  expands  the  chest, 
and  drives  away  the  gout  and  rheumatism.  The  objection  against  it  that  it 
shocks  the  nerves  and  produces  rupture  must  be  placed  in  the  category  of  old 
wives'  fables.  From  a  thei-apeutic  point  of  view,  exercise  on  horseback  is  ten 
times  as  dangerous. 

In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  demand  for  velocipedes,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  manufactufing  them  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  meet  the  exigency,  the 
cost  of  a  machine,  at  present,  makes  the  possession  of  one  almost  an  inaccessi- 
bility to  that  class  who  eventually  are  most  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  in- 
vention. There  is  little  doubt  of  the  fact  that  a  good  velocipede  may  be  made 
at  a  price  much  below  that  which  now  rules,  and  yield  a  handsome  profit.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  the  manufacture  requires  the  employment  of  a  variety  of 
artisans.  And  the  wear  and  tear  in  the  ordinary  use  of  velocipedes  is  so  great 
as  to  require  the  very  best  material  in  their  construction  ;  and  a  composition 
metal  of  brass  and  iron  has  been  found,  thus  far,  the  most  enduring,  steel  being 
used  for  the  joints  and  springs. 
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Schools  for  teaching  the  art  of  riding  the  bicycle  have  been  established  al- 
ready by  the  score,  in  this  and  other  cities.  They  receive  a  patronage  which  is 
not  only  surprising  as  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  velocipede  enthusiasm 
prevails,  but  also  as  showing  that  the  desire  to  ride  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular age,  or  to  any  class  of  persons.  There  is  a  marked  fascination  in  the  ex- 
ercise which  affects  alike  the  spectators  and  the  participants.  Those  who  come 
to  look  remain  to  ride,  and  those  who  once  bestride  the  wheeled  Rosinante  re- 
fuse to  quit  until  they  have  tamed  the  unaccustomed  steed. 

Mr.  Dana,  of  the  "  New  York  Sun,"  is  a  skilful  velocipedist.  He  delights 
in  a  sensation  of  any  sort,  and  finds  great  pleasure  in  that  which  the  bicycle 
affords.  He  spins  upon  his  diurnal  round,  as  surely  as  the  "  Sun  "  shines,  and 
hitching  his  steed  to  a  nail  in  his  counting-room,  gives  free  rein  to  his  leaders 
up-stairs. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  also  is  ambitious  to  rank  among  thevelocipe- 
dists.  He  thoroughly  believes  in  the  machine,  and  is  diligently  striving  to  master 
its  peculiarities.  No  man  is  too  old  to  learn,  and  Mr.  Beecher  is  certain  to- suc- 
ceed. He  has  purchased  two  velocipedes  for  his  boys  to  ride,  and  in  a  recent  lecture 
on  "  Rational  Amusements,"  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  short  time  hence  a 
thousand  velocipedists  would  be  whirling  every  Sunday  to  Plymouth  Church, 
without  being  amenable  to  the  charge  of  violating  the  Fourth  Commandment. 
This,  of  course,  must  happen  after  the  public  gaze  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
machine.  The  novelty  of  this  sort  of  riding  attracts  too  much  attention  just  at 
present,  and  renders  its  practice  so  very  conspicuous,  that,  to  the  majority  of 
riders,  it  is  disagreeable  to  appear  on  the  streets.  This  objection  on  the  score 
of  bashfulness  will  soon  be  overcome.  Clubs  are  in  process  of  organization  al- 
ready, the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  get  members  together  for  the  public  intro- 
duction of  the  bicycles.  By  combined  action,  and  the  boldness  which  is  the  fruit 
thereof,  the  annoyances  now  attendant  upon  the  debut  of  a  single  rider  in  any  of 
the  squares  or  wood-paved  streets,  will  be  mitigated  at  once. 

Another  feature  of  the  coming  velocipede  campaign  will  undoubtedly  be 
races  against  time  and  contests  of  rival  riders.  A  provision  for  this  sort  of 
sport  is  already  in  progress  at  the  Capitoline  Ball-grounds,  in  Brooklyn,  where, 
by  May  next,  a  half-mile  course  of  hard,  smooth  roadway  will  be  ready.  All 
the  race-courses  will  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  fastest  lime  which  has 
thus  far  been  made  in  France  was  one  mile  in  two  minutes  and  fourteen  seconds. 
There  is  a  record,  also,  of  two  miles  having  been  run  in  four  minutes  and  fifty- 
six  seconds.  This  extraordinary  speed  was  obtained  on  a  perfect  track  with 
large-wheeled  machines.  Mr.  Witty  is  constructing  a  velocipede  which  he  an- 
ticipates will  run  a  mile  in  one  minute  and  twenty  seconds,  or  faster  than  any 
trotting  horse  can  ever  be  expected  to  go.  The  driving-wheel  is  to  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  will  revolve  three  times  while  the  treadles  are  once  making  their 
circuit. 

Among  the  velocipede  wagers  which  have  found  place  in  the  newspapers  I 
may  mention  one  or  two  of  the  more  remarkable.  On  the  first  of  June  we  are  told 
that  a  Providence  rope-walker  will  begin  the  feat  of  propelling  a  bicycle  3,000 
miles  in  30  days,  averaging  100  miles  a  day,  for  a  wager  of  5S,ooo.  During  tlie 
trip  he  is  to  ride  the  velocipede  150  miles  in  24  hours,  and  only  one  trial  will  be 
allowed.  Two  New  York  gentlemen,  who  have  botli  become  accomplished  ve- 
locipedists, have  bet  $1,500  a  side  to  ride  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  Articles 
of  agreement  have  been  drawn  up  and  signed,  and  a  forfeit  of  ^^250  eacli  has 
been  put  up. 
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Having  written  enough  to  show  that  our  latest  hobby  will  be  ridden  with  re- 
markable fury  as  soon  as  the  weather  admits  of  its  appearance  on  the  streets, 
let  me  give  a  few  words  of  counsel  to  those  who  intend  to  learn  the  new  style  of 
equestrianism.  By  all  means  begin  practising  early  in  the  morning,  when  the 
air  is  invigorating,  and  the  physical  man  is  not  tormented  with  undigested  food. 
Choose,  if  possible,  a  period  when  nobody  is  near  to  witness  your  frequent  fail- 
ures, and  to  hear  your  objurgatory  remarks  thereon.  Have  confidence  in  your- 
self, but  don't  be  rash.  Otherwise  you  are  likely  to  lose  your  temper.  Remem- 
ber that  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  upset  by  a  bicycle.  Do  not  needlessly  expend 
your  strength.  Skill,  not  force,  is  required.  At  first  it  will  seem  rash,  almost 
chimerical,  that  one  can  trust  oneself  on  the  back  of  a  mechanical  horse  and 
maintain  one's  equilibrium,  supported  on  so  narrow  a  base.  But  after  a  little 
practice  it  will  be  found  that  the  nag  never  refuses  its  favors  to  anybody.  To 
keep  the  poise  easily  great  speed  is  necessary.  But  to  go  fast  or  slow  the 
rider  must  first  master  the  knack  of  balancing  himself.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
Expert  velocipedists  spring  upon  the  machine,  giving  it  a  violent  push,  which 
starts  it  forward,  anr"  their  feet  afterward  keep  up  the  motion.  Those  less  prac- 
tised keep  to  the  old  method  of  velocipeding,  that  is,  if  their  legs  are  sufficiently 
long.  They  start  out  by  placing  the  feet  upon  the  ground,  and  it  is  only  when 
proper  rapidity  is  attained  and  their  seat  is  secure  that  they  use  the  treadles. 
Tyros  fall,  hurt  themselves,  and  accomplish  little  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 
By  all  means  take  lessons.  Only  an  excellent  gymnast  will  succeed  without  in- 
struction. The  velocipede  with  two  wheels  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  name. 
It  is  a  blooded  horse,  while  the  velocipede  with  three  wheels  is  simply  a  hack. 
It  is  true  that  with  the  latter  the  difficulty  of  equilibrium  is  avoided  by  being 
seated  in  a  sort  of  arm-chair,  but  the  traction  is  greater  and  needs  a  double  ef- 
fort to  overcome  it.  The  body  instead  of  contributing  to  the  onward  impetus  is 
simply  a  heavy  weight  upon  the  seat.  But  we  digress  from  our  purpose  of  giv- 
ing advice  to  those  who  would  become  adepts  in  the  use  of  the  bicycle.  The 
following  rules  are  laid  down  by  .the  most  skilful  operators  :  Make  the  first  at- 
tempt on  a  machine  of  moderate  height,  in  order  th.it  your  feet  may  readily 
touch  the  ground.  Walk  beside  your  iron  steed,  leading  it,  as  it  were,  with  your 
hand,  so  as  to  familiarize  yourself  with  its  movements.  Commence  practising 
with  it  on  a  gently-descending  slope,  giving  impetus  with  the  feet.  Take  your 
feet  from  the  ground  and  maintain,  your  balance  by  resting  the  hands  lightly  on  the 
guiding-bar,  in  the  meantime  occupying  your  attention  with  the  effects  produced 
by  the  inclination  which  you  give  the  machine  through  the  agency  of  the  tiller. 
Thoroughly  understanding  the  nature  of  this,  place  the  right  foot  upon  the  pedal, 
and  follow  its  niovements  without  assisting  them,  touching  the  left  foot  on  the 
ground  lightly.  The  difficulty  with  beginners  is  to  restrain  the  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  muscular  force  ;  they  ordinarily  perform  ten  times  the  labor  tiiat  is 
requisite.  Continue  the  same  motion  by  changing  the  feet.  This  will  accustom 
the  legs  to  the  machine.  Next,  repeat  the  experiment  upon  level  ground,  having 
both  feet  on  the  pedals  and  working  them  alternately  with  scrupulous  regular- 
ity. Speed  is  obtained  by  merely  accelerating  this  movement.  Alter  two  hours' 
practice  the  tyro  will  be  able  to  accomplish  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
yards  without  running  the  risk  of  an  upset.  Should  the  machine  incline  to  one 
side,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the  foot  on  the  same  side  from 
the  pedal  and  place  it  on  the  ground.  To  alight,  both  feet  are  raised  simulta- 
neously from  the  treadles,  which  has  the  effect  of  retarding  the  machine.  The 
feet  are  then  placed  on  the  ground  at  the  same  moment,  the  tiller  being  still 
firmly  held  by  both  hands.  H.  J.  WiNSER, 


THE   SINGER'S   ALMS. 


TN  L3-ons,  in  the  mart  of  that  French  town, 
Years  since,  a  woman  leading  a  fair  child, 
Craved  a  small  alms  of  one  who  walking  down 

The  thoroughfare,  caught  the  child's  glance,  and  smiled 
To  see  behind  its  eyes  a  noble  soul. 
He  paused,  but  found  he  had  no  coin  to  dole. 

His  guardian  angel  warned  him  not  to  lose 

This  chance  of  pearl  to  do  another  good  ; 
So  as  he  waited,  sorry  to  refuse 

The  asked-for  penn}',  there  aside  he  stood, 

And  with  his  hat  held  as  by  limb  the  nest. 
He  covered  his  kind  face,  and  sang  his  best. 

The  sky  was  blue  above,  and  all  the  lane 

Of  commerce  where  the  singer  stood  was  filled. 

And  many  paused,  and  listening,  paused  again. 

To  hear  the  voice  that  thro'  and  thro'  them  thrilled. 

I  think  the  guardian  angel  helped  along 

That  cry  for  pity  woven  in  a  song. 

The  singer  stood  between  the  beggars  there, 

Before  a  church,  and  overhead,  the  spire, 
A  slim  perpetual  finger  in  the  air 

Held  toward  heaven,  land  of  the  heart's  desire, 
As  tho'  an  angel,  pointing  up,  had  said, 
"Yonder  a  crown  awaits  this  singer's  head." 

The  hat  of  its  stamped  brood  was  emptied  soon 
Into  the  woman's  lap,  who  drenched  with  tears 

Her  kiss  upon  the  hand  of  help.     'Twas  noon. 

And  noon  in  her  glad  heart  drove  forth  her  fears.  * 

The  singer  pleased,  passed  on,  and  softly  thought, 

"  Men  will  not  know  by  whom  this  deed  was  wrought." 

But  when  at  night  he  came  upon  the  stage. 

Cheer  after  cheer  went  up  from  that  wide  throng, 

And  flowers  rained  on  him.     Naught  could  assuage 
The  tumult  of  the  welcome,  save  the  song 

That  for  the  beggars  he  had  sung  that  day 

While  standing  in  the  city's  busy  way. 

O,  cramped  and  narrow  is  the  man  who  lives 

Only  for  self,  and  pawns  his  years  away 
For  gold,  nor  knows  the  joy  a  good  deed  gives  ; 

But  feels  his  heart  shrink  slowly,  day  by  day, 
And  dies  at  last,  his  bond  of  fate  outrun  ; 
No  high  aim  sought,  no  worthy  action  done. 

But  brimmed  with  molten  brightness  like  a  star. 

And  broad  and  open  as  the  sea  or  sky, 
The  generous  heart.     Its  kind  deeds  shine  afar, 

And  glow  in  gold  in  God's  great  book  on  liigh. 
And  he  who  does  what  good  he  can  each  day, 
Makes  smooth  and  green  and  strews  with  flowers  his  way. 

Henry  Abbey 
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CHEAP    NOTORIETY. 

TfiERE  was  circulating  through  Congress 
a  few  days  ago  a  petition  or  paper,  which 
ran  thus  : 
To    Andrew    Johnson,    President  of  the    United 

States : 

The  undersigned  respectfully  request  your  Excel- 
lency to  give  the  bearer  hereof,  Paul  Ba.'^ley,  Mis- 
sionary, such  moral  support,  or  letter,  to  our  Minister 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  as  may  enable  him  faiTora- 
bly  to  present  to  the  British  Government  such  petition 
as  he  may  desire  in  behalf  of  our  fellow-citizens 
tliere  held  as  prisoners. 

Congressmen  are  always  doing  something 
silly,  but  have  a  special  weakness  for  silly 
recommendations;  so  that  "Paul  Bagley, 
Missionary,"  touched  them  by  this  paper 
in  a  particularly  tender  spot.  When,  there- 
fore, one  hundred  and  forty  and  eight  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  had  signed  this 
petition,  the  reverend  gent  took  it  unto  the 
the  high  priest  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary Seward,  who  at  once  commended  him 
by  letter  to  Minister  Johnson,  at  London. 
Whether  this  Apostle  Paul  ever  started  for 
St.  James's,  I  wot  not ;  but  never,  doubt- 
less, was  man  more  crestfallen  than  when 
news  suddenly  came  by  cable  that  St.  James 
had  already  determined  to  set  free  the  Amer- 
ican prisoners. 

Turning  over  this  incident,  and  wonder- 
ing why  people  so  much  covet  a  cheap  no- 
toriety, and  why  other  people  encourage 
them,  I  remembered  this  same  Paul,  Mis- 
sionary to  benighted  England,  to  have  been 
previously  engaged  in  similar  designs  on 
public  attention.  When  Jefferson  Davis  was 
set  free  from  Fort  Monroe,  anil  went  to 
London,  what  does  our  Reverend  Paul  do 
but  follow  to  Montreal,  and  there  busy  him- 
self in  trying  to  "  induce  "  the  Governor- 
General  to  "induce'"  Davis  to  "induce" 
President  Johnson  to  give  him,  the  said  Da- 
vis, a  pardon — ^which  effort  was  duly  report- 
ed by  telegraph.  But  having  soon  exhausted 
this  mild  Montreal  sensation,  and  the  great 
impeachment  trial  luckily  coming  on,  the 
Reverend  Paul  abandons  poor  Jeff,  and  fares 
to  Washington,  where  he  is  soon  celebrated 
by  the  telegraph  as  "  consulting  wdth  the 
President  and  prominent  Congressmen,  with 
the  view  of  arranging  a  compromise  !  "  But 
it  is  this  worthy  gentleman's  misfortune  al- 
ways to  ply  his  intercessory  batteries  in  vain  ; 


and  my  own  suspicion  is,  that  he  has  already 
turned  them  away  from  Fenianism,  and  is 
seeking  fresh  missionary  fields — perhaps  at 
Constantinople,  proposing  a  compromise 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Piraeus. 

Is  any  notoriety  more  economic  than  that 
which  comes  of  meddling  in  public  business, 
pretending  to  do  something  when  doing  noth- 
ing, getting  148  Congressmen  to  help  you 
do  it,  and  then  telegraphing  it  to  the  news- 
papers ?  There,  for  example,  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's corn-doctor,  Zacharie,  whom  the 
kindly  President  sent  toward  Florida  on 
some  diplomatic  mission,  during  the  war. 
What,  in  the  name  of  Puffendorf,  was  the 
State  business  requiring  so  queer  an  ambas- 
sador as  this  reaper  and  mower  of  corns,  and 
soother  of  in-growing  toe-nails  ?  No  one 
will  ever  know — probably  not  even  Zacharie 
himself.  However,  whether  it  was  to  pare 
down  a  political  bunion  from  the  toe  of  the 
peninsula  of  Florida,  or  to  cut  the  claws  of 
secession,  sure  it  is  that  Zacharie  became, 
for  a  time,  notorious.  It  was  a  cheap  no- 
toriety that  the  worthy  corn-doctor  got  by 
his  diplomatic  functions,  and  he  used  it 
well.  He  is  now  doing  a  thriving  trade  iu 
salves  and  toe  lotions,  up  Broadway,  in  a 
museum  of  monstrous  corns  and  abnormal 
bunions,  to  which  he  will  add  yours,  gentle 
reader,  at  a  reasonable  rate.  I  charge  him 
nothing  for  the  advertisement  in  this  para- 
graph. 

There  was  cheap  notoriety  in  the  Rich- 
mond "  peace-mission  "  of  Edmund  Kirke 
and  Jaquess  (Pray  Heaven,  reader,  you  pro- 
nounce this  last  name  rightly  ! )  :  was  not 
that  a  noble  embassy,  and  were  not  the  pa- 
pers full  of  it  for  a  week,  and  the  magazines 
for  a  month,  and  was  not  the  notoriety  well 
harvested  ?  The  truth  is  there  are  chances 
for  cheap  notoriety  all  about  us,  if  we  have 
eyes  to  see  them.  Say,  for  example,  that 
you  appoint  yourself,  as  you  can  if  you  like, 
"Agent  of  the  Universal  Peace  Society"  or 
"  Actuary  of  the  Free  Labor  Union."  Wher- 
ever you  go — to  Albany,  Buffalo,  North 
Pompey,  or  Cato  Four  Corners — see  that  it 
is  telegraphed  back  to  New  York  that, 
"Colonel  John  E.  Jones,  Agent,"  etc.,  "ar- 
rived in  this  city  this  evening,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  Top-Crust  Hotel,"  or  elsewhere, 
as  the  case  may  be.     After  a  while,  news- 
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paper  readers  (and  who  are  not  newspaper 
readers  ? )  will  get  to  wondering  who  Colo- 
nel Jones  is  ;  from  wondering  they  will 
come  to  imagine,  by  sheer  familiarity  with 
the  type,  that  they  know  all  about  you,  and 
that  you  are  a  great  man  :  thus  you  will 
have  cheaply  achieved  a  national  notoriety. 
Look  at  the  names  that  regularly  appear 
as  vice-presidents  and  secretaries  of  public 
meetings  ;  at  the  men  who  regularly  con- 
duct speakers  to  the  platform,  and  are  so  re- 
ported— is  glory  beyond  any  man's  grasp  ? 
When  Quivis  goes  to  Washington,  he  al- 
ways proceeds,  with  great  haste  and  mys- 
tery, to  bore  some  high  personage,  and 
thereupon  the  country  learns  in  the  evening 
papers  that  "  the  Hon.  Philander  Quivis  ar- 
rived here  to-day,  and  was  ivimediately 
closeted  with  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
subject  of  the  consultation  remains  a  pro- 
found secret." 

There  are  no  more  accommodating  peo- 
ple on  the  globe  than  knights  of  the  quill ; 
but  the  truth  is  that  all  of  us  in  America 
feel  kindly  toward  the  craving  for  notoriety, 
and  lend  a  friendly  hand  to  satisfy  it.  We 
will  not  refuse  to  send  quacks  and  corn- 
doctors  on  diplomatic  missions,  and  Bagleys 
and  Jaquesses  on  intercessory  missions,  and 
will  blow  every  man's  trumpet  with  all  our 
lungs.  We  cannot  any  of  us  be  kings,  and 
counts,  and  duchesses,  but,  at  least,  we  can 
all  be  colonels  and  squires,  and  even  waiters 
may  Miss  and  Mister  each  other.  The  boot- 
blacks, at  their  foot-stools,  call  out  "  have  'em 
shined.  Captain  ?  "  and  if  it  isn't  "  a  choker," 
they  perhaps  magnificently  brevet  you  to 
major.  The  odds  are,  in  any  audience  at 
Booth's  you  find  lo  generals,  50  colonels 
and  majors,  100  captains,  100  deacons,  1,000 
squires,  and  so  on,  and  most  of  them  titled 
"  by  courtesy."  Now  and  again,  a  ribbon 
and  trinket  of  the  "  Legion  of  Honor  "  flut- 
ters down  from  imperial  hands  to  our  re- 
publican shores,  and  lodges  on  the  coat  of 
some  Yankee  Knight  of  the  Needle,  or  Pur- 
veyor of  the  Grand  Piano,  which  distinction 
he  converts,  with  business-like  promptitude, 
into  an  advertisement  for  his  wares.  But 
mainly  we  must  manufacture  our  titles — 
which,  however,  we  are  not  likely  to  lack,  so 
long  as  district  schools  confer  "  degrees  "  liy 
the  ream,  while  every  rising  preacher  is 
D.  D.  with  their  faint  praise. 

How  delicately  the  clergyman  or  charity- 
agent  touches  this  spring  in  us  !  It  is  not 
/le  that  says  to  us,  "  Be  not  of  a  sad  counte- 
nance," Itst  wc  aj)pear  unto  men  to  fast ; " 


nor  that  warns  us  "  not  to  pray  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets," 
lest  we  be  "  seen  of  men  ;  "  nor  that  exhorts 
us  "  take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alms  be- 
fore men,  to  be  seen  of  them."  He  exhorts 
us  rather  to  remember  the  "  power  of  exam- 
ple," and  how  a  great  charity  drives  others 
to  imitate  it  for  very  shame.  He  tells  us  to 
be  the  "  light  of  the  world,"  and  a  "  city  set 
upon  a  hill."  If  conscience  mutters''  when 
thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a 
trumpet  before  thee"  to  have  "glory  of 
men,"  the  counsellor  reminds  us  that  nei- 
ther must  we  hide  our  candle  under  a  bush- 
el, but  put  it  in  a  candlestick,  where  it  may 
give  light  to  all  in  the  house.  Do  you 
quote  "  when  thou  doest  alms,  let  not  thy 
left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth  "  .'' 
Steadily  comes  his  response,  "  let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works."  So,  accordingly,  we  do 
let  our  light  so  shine,  and  put  it  in  a  can- 
dlestick, or  in  a  tablet,  or  in  a  stained  win- 
dow, or  on  the  facade  of  a  church,  and  men 
see  our  good  works. 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

Let  him  do  so,  I  say ;  but  we  must  not 
look  for  Allworthys  to  do  all  the  world's 
charity.  No,  the  colporteur,  the  clergyman, 
the  sagacious  collecting-agent,  is  right,  in  a 
business  point  of  view,  at  least ;  he  knows 
that  when  mankind  are  Miltons,  they  do  not 
care  to  be  mute  and  inglorious  ones — still 
less  when  they  are  not;  that  human  flowers 
— even  wall-flowers — do  not  bear  to  blush 
unseen ;  and  that  a  little  good  repute,  a  ju- 
dicious publication  of  one's  generosity,  a 
tastefully  unctuous  allusion  in  one's  sermon 
to  the  rich  parishioner  below,  is  not  taken 
amiss.  But  we  wander  from  the  text,  which 
was  cheap  notoriety. 

The  other  day,  a  gentleman  gave  me  a 
book ;  and,  on  turning  the  cover,  I  found 
pasted  on  the  inside  a  printed  notice  that  it 
was  "  Presented  to  Mr.  Quilibet  by  John 
Smith,  honorary  member  of  the  Nova  Zem- 
bla  Pantologica!  Society,"  and — I  give  you 
my  word  on  this  fact — no  less  than  thirteen 
other  titles.  My  name  had  been  written 
through  the  blank,  and  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand that  my  good  friend  Smith  is  in  the 
habit  of  accumulating  fame  by  this  artful 
practice  upon  unsuspecting  persons.  Three 
years  ago  a  new  and  startling  face,  as  every- 
body remembers,  appeared  on  a  new  issue 
of  five-cent  fractional  currency.  It  was  not 
only  a  new,  but  an  unknown  face,  with  very 
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little  brow  and  very  much  beard,  a  face  se- 
renely conscious  of  embellishing  the  money. 
On  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that  the  orig- 
inal of  this  bearded  apparition  was  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Clarke,  who,  chancing  to  he 
Superintendent  of  the  Currency  Printing 
Department,  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of 
immortalizing  himself  in  this  way.  Precise- 
ly «'//_)'  this  gentleman  pressed  his  features 
so  liberally  upon  us  is  not  known,  unless 
from  the  craving  for  cheap  notoriety.  To 
have  one's  portrait  struck  off,  and  strewn 
broadcast  by  the  million  ;  greased  by  every 
butcher,  tied  into  every  old  woman's  hand- 
kerchief, torn  and  defiled  by  every  dirty 
hand  between  Maine  and  Texas — this,  this 
was  fame !  And  so  c/u'a/> — that  was  the 
beauty  of  it !  Congress,  however,  thought 
tliis  notoriety  was  almost  foo  cheap  ;  and  Mr. 
Clarke's  efngy  was  ignominiously  ordered 
o.T  the  plates. 

An  American  map  or  gazetteer  is  a  study 
in  cheap  notoriety.  It  shows  you  how  the 
ubiquitous  Smith  and  inevitable  Brown  fix 
their  names  not  only  upon  every  other  vil- 
lage in  the  land,  but  on  its  mountains, 
streams,  forests,  torrents,  vales,  precisely  as 
in  natural  scenery  there  is  no  loveliness, 
romance,  or  sublimity  sufficient  to  save 
rock,  tree,  or  chasm  from  beplastering  by 
soothing  syrup  and  eye  salve.  Winnissimet 
and  Hoaryhead  become  Scroggs  City  and 
Brown's  Hill ;  and  so  insatiable  is  this  ap- 
petite that  you  may  find  the  same  man  la- 
belling with  his  name  a  church,  a.  school,  a 
club,  fire-engine,  militia  company,  two  steam- 
ers, and  one  or  two  locomotives.  I  know  a 
gentleman  who  offered  twenty  or  thirty  acres 
of  land  as  the  site  of  a  public  charity,  on 
condition  that  his  name  should  be  forever 
affixed  to  the  whole  institution ;  that  one 
fine  building  should  be  erected  and  called 
after  his  son,  another  after  his  father,  a 
third  after  his  great-grandfather,  and  so  on 
through  the  family  tree,  which  he  had  strip- 
ped pretty  clean  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
site  was  atrociously  bad  (except  for  improv- 
ing the  neighborhood)  and  the  conditions 
so  stringent,  the  munificent  offer  was  de- 
clined— otherwise  he  would  have  had  his 
name  stamped  on  everything,  material  and 
immaterial,  in  the  institution,  down  to  the 
tin  cup  on  the  pump  in  the  yard. 

Does  this  gentleman,  I  wonder,  ever  re- 
fient  on  t'ne  difference  between  honorable 
ambition  and  the  chase  for  cheap  notoriety  ? 
Between  the  praiseworthy  desire  to  have 
one's  merits  recognized  at  their  exact  value 


and  the  vulgar  impulse  to  entrap  unmerited 
notice  or  praise  ? 


PRESIDENT  AND  POLICY. 

"  Manifest  Destiny  "  is  now,  perhaps,  to 
have  its  day — "  manifest  destiny,"  ever  to 
America  what,  for  example,  "  Natural 
Boundary  "  is  to  France,  a  curt  and  "  vile  " 
phrase,  faulty  in  form,  deceptive,  somewhat 
visionary,  if  you  will,  a  fair  butt  for  censure 
and  satire,  yet  vast  and  potential  in  its 
spirit  and  intense  in  inner  meaning — the 
formulated  aspiration  of  a  great  race. 

Still,  "  economy  "  is  the  key-note  of  the 
new  administration.  "  Economy  "  is  the  key- 
note of  eziery  new  Administration,  even  the 
most  corrupt ;  but  when  Grant  had  said  it  in 
his  Address,  he  sealed  it  in  his  Cabinet — al- 
beit his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond — and 
hence  economy  may  ;//^a«  economy,  in  which 
case  the  millennium  is  certainly  at  hand. 
Nevertheless,  one  note  does  not  make  a 
tune,  nor  one  principle  a  policy  ;  and  under 
that  dulcet  motive  strain  of  frugality  which 
we  are  bid  to  hear  from  the  political  pitch- 
pipe,  the  listener  discerns  such  sounds  in  the 
new  song  as  "  Protection  of  Individual 
Rights"  and  "Manifest  Destiny." 

Do  we  hear  them,  or  are  they  fancies — 
inferences  drawn  from  the  character  of 
the  man  ?  Grant  has  told  us  that  we 
must  "judge  of  his  future  by  his  past." 
Now,  after  a  portentously  long  silence,  sub- 
sequent to  the  war,  despite  the  adroitest 
pumping  by  professional  pumps,  one  man 
suddenly  touched  for  Grant  the  secret  spring, 
and  "  oiJed  the  marble  jaws."  At  a  public 
dinner  in  New  York,  a  toast  was  given  to 
the  instant  and  forcible  expulsion,  by  our 
country,  of  France  and  Austria  fi  om  Mexico, 
whereupon  Grant,  rising  to  another  toast, 
did  not  allude  to  that,  but,  instead,  "  in- 
dorsed heartily,"  and  with  great  fervor,  the 
Mexican  toast.  Shortly  after,  he  repeated 
this  sentiment — his  only  tvvo  public  political 
utterances  up  to  that  time,  and,  while  the 
general  army  sentiments  regarding  Mexico 
are  well  known,  their  extreme  development 
may  be  found  amongst  Grant's  favorite  offi- 
cers, from  Sheridan  down.  I  believe  that 
before  General  Grant  leaves  the  Presiden- 
tial chair,  a  great  "  slice  "  of  Mexico,  if  not 
the  entire  continent,  down  to  Daj.:n,  will  be 
joined  to  the  American  Union. 

Two  nights  before  the  election  of  General 
Grant,  in  November,  that  JiJits  Achates, 
Gen.  Rawlings,  his  chief-of-staff  through  the 
war,    his   i.-.timate  and   trusted   counsellor. 
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who  has  acted,  so  far  as  any  man  can,  as 
Grant's  mouthpiece,  who  knows  the  Presi- 
dent's political  sentiments,  as  they  actually 
a)-e,  better  than  anybody  else,  went  to  Ga- 
lena, and  delivered  an  elaborate  political  ad- 
dress. Everything  about  this  remarkable 
speech — the  time,  the  eve  of  the  struggle  ; 
X\\t  place.  Gen.  Grant's  own  town  ;  the  vian, 
the  candidate's  best  representative,  military 
and  political — caused  it  to  be  acce]3ted  as  an 
indirect  enunciation  of  his  political  views. 

And  what  was  this  remarkable  speech  ? 
In  great  part,  a  plea  for  the  policy  known  as 
"  manifest  destiny,"  insomuch  that  some  of 
of  the  papers  reported  it  with  the  head- 
line— "  An  Ocean-bound  Republic." 

This  was  one  of  its  passages  : 

Douglas  electrified  the  Democracy  by  his  declaration, 
jn  the  Oregon  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  that 
the  country  should  be  put  at  once  in  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration, so  tliat  if  war  should  result  from  the  assertion 
of  our  rights,  we  might  drive  Great  Britain  and  the 
last  vestige  of  royal  authority  from  the  Continent  of 
North  America,  and  make  the  United  States  "an 
ccean-bound  republic  ! '  "  An  ocean-bound  repub- 
lic !  " — an  idea  in  eloquent  accord  with  the  feeling  of 
manifest  destiny  within  us. 

"  Here  is  another  straw,"  as  the  editors 
say.  How  happened  the  Mediil  letter  on 
annexing  Canada  to  be  published  ?  That 
letter  was,  as  Mr.  Mediil  (a  well-known 
Chicago  journalist  and  a  personal  friend  of 
General  Rawlings)  assures  us,  "  intended  to 
be  private,  though  ftdly  indorsing  his  ideas 
of  manifest  destiny."  It  was  provoked  by 
"'  his  views  so  completely  in  consonance  with 
my  own."  How  came  this  "  private  letter  " 
to  be  published  without  Mr.  Medill's  knowl- 
edge ?  It  must  have  been  fin-nished  for  pub- 
lication by  Gen.  Rawlings  himself,  and  per- 
haps as  a  "feeler  "  of  public  opinion.  The 
idea  suggested  in  the  letter  was  to  refuse  to 
settle  the  Alabama  claims  by  a  few  millions, 
but  to  demand  a  larger  indemnity  (say  Can- 
ada) for  "  all  the  injuries,  indignities,  and 
losses "  inflicted  upon  us  by  Great  Britain 
during  the  war.  Gen.  Rawlings  thought 
enough  of  this  plan  to  publish  it,  and  it  was 
prefaced  by  an  article  taking  the  broad 
ground  that,  sooner  or  later,  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  wc  must  acquire  dominion  over  the 
whole  American  continent.  Here  is  one  ex- 
tract from  a  long  and  very  strong  exposi- 
tion of  this  doctrine : 

Tlie  desire  for  territorial  expansion  is  one  of  the 
most  natural  ajid  certain  incidents  of  collective  patri- 
otism.    It  is  an  instinct  inseparable  from  a  healthy 


nationality.  Vigorous  nationalities  have  always  pos- 
sessed it  in  the  highest  degree.  Under  favorable  cir- 
c-umstaiices,  expansion  becomes  a  necessity,  and 
knoius  no  law.  It  is  then,  by  an  expressive  Ameri- 
canism, called  "manifest  destiny."  Its  next  ex- 
pression will  be  in  the  demand  for  territorial  expan- 
sion northivard.  The  frugal,  moral,  industrious  peo- 
ple of  the  superior  races  who  inhabit  British  America 
are  needed  to  incorporate  into  our  body  politic,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  absorption  of  the  inferior  Spanish- 
American  races. 

"  If  General  Rawlings,"  adds  Mr.  Mediil, 
"did  not  inspire  these  words,  I  am  confi- 
dent they  reflect  his  views  and  sentiments, 
and  those  of  the  other  members  of  General 
Grant's  military  family."  But  I  think  it  fair 
to  off"set  this  (for  I  have  no  theory  to  main- 
tain) with  General  Grant's  own  words  in 
his  Inaugural  Address,  which  are  :  "  I  would 
respect  the  rights  of  all  nations,  demanding 
equal  respect  for  our  own.  If  others  de- 
part from  this  rule  in  their  dealings  with  us, 
we  may  be  compelled  to  follow  their  pre- 
cedent." These  words,  so  far  as  they  do 
not  express  their  proper  weight  of  signifi- 
cance, may  perhaps  be  interpreted  by  the 
indisputable  fact  that  General  Grant  is 
utterly  hostile  to  the  Johnson  protocol, 
and  not  on  technical  grounds,  but  because 
of  its  spirit.  At  best,  however,  Mr.  Medill's 
views — which  are  of  the  "  manifest  destiny  " 
that  "  knows  no  law  " — are  only  a  commenta- 
ry on  Gen.  Rawlings's,  and  Gen.  Rawlings's 
only  a  commentary  on  Gen.  Grant's.  We 
know  the  dangers  of  deception  after  two  or 
three  filtrations ;  and,  in  fine,  President 
Grant  is  doubtless  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
"manifest  destiny,"  while  his  sound  judg- 
ment and  discretion,  his  sense  of  right  tow- 
ard other  nations,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  his  position,  regulate  that  spirit  and  hold 
it  in  abeyance. 

For  there  is  a  counterpoise  to  any  alarming 
or  warlike  exhibition  of  "  manifest  destiny  " 
in  the  nation's  necessities.  So  long  as 
"economy,"  "retrenchment,"  and  "pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt "  are  first  among  the 
watchwords  of  the  new  Administration, 
"manifest  destiny"  may  well  be  second. 
General  Grant's  first  call  was,  "  Let  us  have 
peace ; "  his  next  was,  "  Let  us  have  econo- 
my ; "  and,  surely,  peace  and  economy  forbid 
the  idea  of  war  for  territorial  e:':pansion. 
If  Grant's  gamiit  contain  the  resounding 
note  of  "manifest  destiny,"  but  in  accord 
with  others,  all  may  combine  in  a  national 
anthem  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Philip  Quilibet. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

Had  the  earlier  travellers  in  America — 
the  Marryata^  the  Basil  Halls,  the  Trol- 
lopcs,  the  Dickenses,  (we  now  mean  Dickens 
in  his  callow  period)  been  in  the  compli- 
mentary mood,  and  found  Brother  Jonathan 
closely  resembling  Apollo,  or,  at  least,  more 
an  antique  Roman  than  a  Yankee,  doubtless 
the  present  generation  of  travellers  would 
be  reviling  and  scourging  us  at  a  furious  rate. 
For,  in  the  pardonable  desire  for  originality 
of  judgment  and  criticism,  travellers  to  un- 
known lands  (like  the  United  States)  are  of- 
ten willing  to  present  different  views  from 
those  of  their  predecessors.  But  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  justly  or  unjustly,  the  pioneer 
English  travellers  vilified  us  with  a  zeal 
which  left  nothing  for  their  successors  to 
hope  for ;  and,  accordingly,  of  the  dozen 
tourists  who  have  lately  written  about 
America,  hardly  one  his  cultivated  that 
vein.  Mr.  Dilke's  "Greater  Britain," 
which  is  a  "  Record  of  Travel  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries  during  i866-'67," 
though  it  has  very  much  to  say  of  India, 
Australia,  Canada,  and  other  "  English- 
speaking  countries,"  treats  largely  of  the 
United  States,  and  always  pleasantly,  can- 
didl}',  and  with  just,  appreciative  sym- 
pathy. A  Liberal  in  politics,  and  a  Liberal 
of  the  most  progressive  stamp,  he  departs 
from  the  country  with  a  very  agreeable  im- 
pression of  its  present  condition  and  its 
growing  prospects.  That  there  are  some 
extraordinary  and  some  amusing  mistakes 
in  his  narrative  every  intelligent  American 
reader  will  discover ;  but  it  ought  to  be  put 
among  the  very  best  of  recent  books  of 
travel. 

Professor  Bickmore's  "  Travels  in  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago,"  a  book  issued  in 
handsome  style  and  with  a  great  many  good 
illustrations,  is  fresh  in  subject  to  most 
Americans,  and  not  the  less  entertaining 
from  the  author's  endeavor  to  attain  "ac- 
curacy, even  at  any  sacrifice  of  elegance." 
It  contains  an  agreeable  variety  of  adven- 
t\ire,  natural  history,  and  description  of  man- 
ners and  customs,  told  in  a  simple,  effective 
way.  There  are  many  subjects  for  reflec- 
tion thrown  out  in  the  narrative,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Battas, 


a  people  who  have  come  to  such  a  state  of 
civilization  as  to  use  an  alphabetic  language, 
and  that  of  their  own  invention,  are  canni' 
bals,  as  they  were  in  Marco  Polo's  day.  We 
admit  that  it  is  a  question  of  taste,  as  well 
as  of  morals,  and  de  gustibus,  etc.  The  Ra- 
jah of  Sipirok  is  credited  with  saying  he 
had  eaten  human  flesh  thirty  or  forty  times, 
and  never,  in  all  his  life,  relished  anything 
half  as  well.  Mr.  Bickmore  should  now,  in 
a  companion  volume,  give  us  his  experience 
in  China. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  a  book  on  "  China 
and  the  Chinese,"  by  John  L.  Nevius,  ten 
years  a  missionary  in  China.  It  is  precisely 
in  the  vein  and  style  of  Mr.  Justus  Doolit- 
tle's  larger  book  on  the  same  subject,  and 
treats  of  the  same  topics.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  the  merit  of  being  the  latest  work  on 
China,  and  is  compact  and  interesting.  Its 
chief  demerit  is  that,  like  Mr.  Doolittle's, 
it  looks  at  China  too  much  from  the  mission- 
ary, instead  of  the  social,  commercial  or 
political  standpoint ;  and  hence  much  that 
we  want  is  missing,  and  much  that  we  don't 
want  (or  could  take  for  granted)  is  there. 
However,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  an  interesting 
treatise,  and  sometimes  not  lacking  in  hu- 
mor. We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
before  what  he  says  of  "  Pigeon  Englisli.'' 
This  last  is  a  singular  "spoken-language," 
created  by  the  necessities  of  commerce,  and 
prevalent  on  the  coast.  It  consists  of  Eng- 
lish words  pronounced  in  John  Chinaman's 
fashion,  mixed  with  Chinese  and  Portuguese 
words,  and  all  wrought  into  Chinese  idioms. 
The  word  "pigeon"  tells  the  whole  story 
briefly ;  this  is  purely  a  business  language, 
and  the  nearest  the  Chinese  can  come  to 
saying  "business"  is  "pigeon:"  hence, 
by  way  of  compromise,  "pigeon  Eng- 
lish." This  queer  dialect  is  really  a  curi- 
osity in  literature ;  it  show's  how  vastly  ac- 
commodating even  an  Englishman  or  Amer- 
ican is  when  business  (or  "  pigeon  ")  requires. 
Here  is  a  language  consisting  of  a  few'  hun- 
dred words,  which  is  made  to  stand  for  all 
transactions  ;  and  we  may  believe  that  it  is 
a  marvel  of  terseness  and  comprehensive- 
ness, as  well  as  of  distortion.  An  English- 
man lately  translated  into  Pigeon  the  familiar 
address   "  My  name    is    Norval  ;    on    the 
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Grampinn  Hills  my  father  feeds  his  flocks," 
and  the  result  was — "  My  name  b'long  Nor- 
val.  Top  side  Keh-lam-pian  hill ;  my  fader 
chow-chow  he  sheep."  But  the  next  sen- 
tence beggared  the  language,  and  "  A  frugal 
•wain,  whose  constant  care  is  to  increase  his 
store "  had  to  be  freely  "  done "  in  this 
shape  :  "  My  fader  very  small  heartee  man 
— too  much  likee  dat  piecie  dolla."  So 
much  for  Pigeon  English. 

Mr.  "VVhymper's  "  Travels  in  Alaska  "  is 
a  book  of  what  is  called  "  timely  travel." 
We  have  found  it  a  very  interesting  work, 
containing  much  information  about  Alaska 
and  its  people,  with  very  good  maps  and  il- 
lustrations. And,  by  the  waj',  we  must  note 
that  both  Mr.  Dilke  and  Mr.  Whymper 
advise  their  countrymen  to  prepare  for  "  ab- 
sorption "  of  the  whole  continent  by  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Whymper  thinks  that 
"  Canada,  and  British  America  generally, 
win  sooner  or  later  become  part  of  the 
United  States."  And  he  frankly  adds, 
•'  looking  at  the  matter  without  prejudice,  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  better  for  those  coun- 
tries and  ourselves  when  such  shall  be  the 
case."     ]\Ir.  Dilke  takes  the  same  ground. 

We  may  say  here  a  word  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Ross  Browne's  "Apache  Country,"  which  is 
a  light,  entertaining  and  abundantly  illus- 
trated book  on  Arizona  and  Sonora.  And 
surely  to  books  of  "  travel  "  we  can  add  the 
lively,  picturesque,  and  charming  "  Indian 
Pass  "  of  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Street,  even  though 
his  travels  are  no  more  distant  than  through 
the  wooded  regions  of  Northern  New  YorL 

A. 


THE  SPANISH  BEGGARS  BY  DORE. 
Having  achieved  fame  and  fortune  as 
an  illustrator  of  books,  in  which  department 
of  art  he  stands  unrivalled  in  popular  estima- 
tion, Gustave  Dore  seeks  the  higher  distinc- 
tion of  the  painter.  With  accustomed  im- 
petuosity, he  throws  himself,  heart  and  soul, 
into  the  pursuit  of  his  new  vocation,  and 
astonishes  the  public  by  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  he  produces  works  of 
the  largest  size  and  the  most  varied  and 
ambitious  subjects.  He  is  equally  ready  to 
illustrate  history  or  religion  or  modern 
society,  to  paint  a  scene  in  a  German  gam- 
bling saloon,  or  the  sacrifice  of  Je])hthah's 
daughter  ;  and  he  does  all  in  the  same  s])irit 
of  irreverence  and  with  the  same  disregard 
of  what  is  noble  antl  beautiful.  His  picture 
called  "The  Sjianish  Beggars," the  only  im- 
portant  oil   painting  from  his    easel   ever 


brought  to  this  country,  is  a  vei^  good  ex- 
ample of  the  style  of  subject  he  chiefly  de- 
lights in  and  of  his  manner  of  working.  It 
represents  a  wretched  old  crone,  crouching 
in  rags  against  a  gateway,  with  a  little  child 
leaning  on  each  knee,  a  subject  that  in  the 
hands  of  an  artist  of  true  feeling  would 
move  every  one  to  pity.  But  Dore  makes 
it  simply  disgusting.  One  feels  like  tossing 
the  old  hag  a  few  pennies  and  hurrying  on, 
out  of  sight  of  her  flabby  face  and  bleared 
eyes,  and  out  of  hearing  of  her  shrill  bless- 
ing. The  style  of  painting  is  coarse.  The 
color  is  laid  or  rather  slapped  on  in  thick, 
heavy  blotches,  and  the  proper  effect  can  be 
obtained  only  by  retiring  to  some  distance 
from  the  picture. 

But  I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  work  so 
much  because  it  is  coarsely  painted,  out  of 
drawing,  and  ugly  in  color,  as  because  it  is 
unfeeling  and  unrefined  in  sentiment.  I 
have  seen  old  beggar-women  by  the  road- 
side with  the  face  and  accent  of  a  saint, 
from  whose  sad  countenance  would  be 
learned  a  better  lesson  of  patience  and 
resignation  and  charity,  than  ever  came 
from  preacher's  lips.  But  no  one  can  look 
at  Dore's  old  beggar-woman  without  a 
sense  of  disgust.  He  paints  her,  because 
she  looks  squalid  and  miserable,  and  be- 
cause she  has  bleared  eyes  and  flabby 
cheeks  and  fingers  like  claws,  and  is  a 
picturesque  object  of  disgust,  and  not  be- 
cause he  has  any  sympathy  with  her  or  with 
the  poor  little  children  leaning  against  her 
knees.  To  him,  rags  and  dirt  and  misery 
are  only  so  much  material  for  art,  and  hav- 
ing no  pity  himself,  he  excites  none  in 
others.  One  would  think  the  little  children 
would  touch  him  with  some  tenderness,  but 
no  study  of  the  picture  is  needed  to  show 
that  he  has  paid  more  attention  to  their  tat- 
tered dresses  than  to  their  faces,  and  that 
he  has  painted  them  with  no  more  feeling 
than  if  they  had  been  lay-figures  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  picturesque  drapery.  Such  a 
picture  may  excite  temporary  admiration. 
It  will  attract  attention  for  the  moment,  be- 
cause it  is  Dore's  work,  and  because  it  cost 
its  possessor  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  but 
that  it  will  attain  high  or  permanent  cele- 
brity is  altogether  unlikely.  It  is  a  work 
that  future  ages  will  very  willingly  let  die. 


THE  STUDIOS. 
!\Tr.  Ehningcr,  one  of  the  n)ost  accurate 
and  accomplished  draftsmen  in  this  country, 
is  engaged  upon  a  series  of  drawings  repre- 
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sentinp  fcne  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes 
and  im.Klcnts  of  the  kite  war.  One  of  the 
latest  and  most  spirited  of  the  series  repre- 
sents Sheridan's  famous  ride.  The  drawing 
of  tlie  horse  is  full  of  action  and  power,  and 
every  line  of  the  rider's  figure  expresses 
eager  and  impetuous  haste. 

Mr.  Oliver  Stone  has  lately  completed 
several  very  interesting  portraits,  two  of 
them  cabinet  pictures,  the  others  life  size. 
Mr.  Stone  is  an  artist  of  unquestioned  abil- 
ity, and  his  work  shows  year  by  year  a 
steady  advance  toward  the  true  ideal  of  his 
branch  of  art.  He  has  great  power  in  the 
expression  of  character,  and  true  feeling  for 
color. 

We  are  not  very  ardent  admirers  of  Meis- 
sonier's  polished  and  finical  style  of  paint- 
ing ;  and  cannot  feel  much  pleasure  in  Mr. 
Irving's  very  successful  attempts  to  imitate 
that  master.  Mr.  Irving  is  an  artist  of  very 
remarkable  powers.  He  paints  with  great 
delicacy  and  fineness  of  touch,  has  a  good 
eye  for  composition,  and  high  qualities  of 
imagination.  His  latest  work,  "  The  Wine 
Tasters,"  is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  some 
of  the  best  of  Meissonier's  painting.  It  rep- 
resents four  jolly  gentlemen,  in  the  pictur- 
esque costume  of  our  great-grandfathers, 
engaged  in  the  agreeable  pastime  of  testing 
the  merits  of  a  recent  vintage.  Their  keen 
enjoyment  is  admirably  expressed.  Each 
face  and  figure  is  clearly  individualized,  and 
though  the  picture  is  small,  it  contains  more 
real  work  than  is  often  found  in  paintings 
five  times  its  size.  Mr.  Irving's  "  Old 
Church  at  Diisseldorf,"  contributed  to  the 
Leutze  fund,  in  also  a  very  meritorious 
work  of  art. 

Mr.  William  Hart  is  just  finishing  his 
picture  entitled  "  Summer" — the  second  of 
an  admirable  series  to  represent  the  "  Four 
Seasons."  It  is  a  large  picture,  the  subject 
taken  from  near  Bethel,  Maine,  where  the 
artist  hab  found  much  picturesque  material. 


This  artist  is  doing  less  in  water  colors  than 
last  year,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  his 
water-colors  are  in  many  qualities  superior 
to  his  oil-paintings. 

Mr.  Vedder,  whose  powerful  etchings 
formed  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  last 
year's  exhibition,  has  at  his  studio  a  series 
of  very  interesting  photographs  from  his 
own  pencil  sketches,  which  exhibit  most  re- 
markable qualities  of  imagination  and  pow- 
er of  drawing.  They  remind  one  of  the 
weird  compositions  of  Blake,  in  their 
strangeness,  suggestiveness,  and  superiority 
to  common  work  in  general.  Each  drawing 
illustrates  a  thought,  and  invites  and  pro- 
vokes the  closest  study. 

Mr.  Lambdin  has  just  finished  a  charm- 
ing picture  of  out-door  life,  which  shows  a 
steady  advance  in  his  power  of  expression, 
though  not  a  corresponding  mental  advance. 
He  paints  better  than  he  did  a  year  ago, 
but  clings  to  the  same  class  of  subjects  and 
expresses  the  same  ideas.  He  should 
attempt  more  variety. 

Mr.  Beard's  "  Raining  Cats  and  Dogs  * 
is  a  puerile  subject  unartistically  treated- 
It  exhibits  neither  wit  nor  beauty,  and  is 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  artist.  The  best 
thing  he  could  do  with  it  would  be  to  throw 
it  into  the  fire.  His  "  Startled  Buck,"  con- 
tributed to  the  Leutze  fund  collection,  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  his  powers. 

Mr.  Hays  contributed  to  the  same  col- 
lection an  admirable  painting,  "The  Head 
of  a  Setter."  No  one  in  America  surpasses 
Mr.  Hays  as  a  painter  of  dogs.  He  geta 
the  real  dog-character  into  his  animals,  not 
something  half  human  and  half  something 
else,  like  Landseer. 

Mr.  Lazarus  has  been  very  busy  all  win- 
ter painting  the  portraits  of  fair  w'omen  and 
brave  men.  His  work  has  a  substantial 
realistic  quality,  and  he  possesses  a  rare 
faculty  for  the  expression  of  character. 

S.  s.  c. 
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—  We  wish  we  had  some  American  in- 
stitution that  could  afford  to  make  an  occa- 
sional purchase  among  the  treasures  of  art 
that  are,  every  now  and  then,  offered  for 
eale  in  Europe.  For  example,  there  was  re- 
cently excavated  in  Rome  an  antique  statue 
of  an  "  Amazon,"  of  Pentelican  marble,  eight 
feet  high,  and  nearly  quite  perfect,  which 
was  at  once  pronounced  to  be  the  finest 
statue  that  has  come  to  light  in  Italy  for 
many  years — the  type  being  that  of  the 
Wounded  Amazons,  of  which  two  copies  are 
extant,  one  in  the  Vatican,  the  other  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  ;  but  in  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  archceologists  and  sculptors  of 
Rome,  far  superior  to  both  in  conception  and 
execution.  And  this  magnificent  acquisition 
was  procured  by  the  authorities  of  the  Berlin 
Museum  for  the  small  sum  of  five  thousand 
of  our  (currency)  dollars.  Now,  who  can 
estimate  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  American  high  art,  and  the  impulse  that 
would  be  given  to  the  artistic  development 
of  the  country,  by  our  having  at  hand,  open 
to  study,  a  few  such  examples  of  the  antique 
as  this?  We  do  not  suppose  there  is  any 
association  in  New  York,  or  Boston,  or 
Philadelphia,  that  is  ever  likely  to  have  any 
funds  that  it  would  employ  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ;  but  may  we  not  hope  to  see  some  art 
institution  in  Chicago  or  Omaha  take  ihe 
initiative  in  an  effort  to  procure  some  works 
of  this  order  for  the  benefit  of  art  in  Amer- 
ica.-' 

—  English  writers  are  seriously  investi- 
gating tiie  question,  how  to  treat  Americans  ? 
— how  they  shall  act  toward  us  so  as  to  es- 
tablish friendly  feeling,  and  prevent  the 
growling  which  has  always  been  carried  on 
between  tire  two  great  English-speaking  na- 
tions, from  which  so  many  dangerous  mis- 
understandings have  arisen.  The  more  in- 
telligent of  these  writers  have  found  out  that 
the  patronizing  airs  which  Englishmen  have 
generally  assumed  toward  Americans  are 
quite  out  of  place — that  their  arrogant  pre- 
tensions are  cnth-ely  unjustified,  and  that  the 
assumption  of  national  superiority  which 
leads  thenx  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
United  States  as  though  they  were  still  col- 
onies, or   disobedient,  fractious,  and   half- 


civilized  communities,  must  be  altogethei 
given  up.  The  two  countries  may  have  their 
own  private  opinions  of  each  other ;  but 
they  certainly  ought  to  meet  in  public  on 
terms  of  polite  equality.  "  By  all  means," 
says  one  sensible  writer,  and  we  quote  his 
words  because  they  are  in  the  direction  of  a 
solution  of  the  whole  difficulty — "  by  all 
means  let  us  get  rid  of  every  vestige  of  as- 
sumption on  one  side,  of  uneasy  submission 
to  it  on  the  other.  We  shall  be  able  to  do 
without  the  uncomfortable  little  doses  of 
flattery  which  alternate  with  outbursts  of 
abuse ;  and  when  each  country  can  talk  to 
the  other  without  reserve  or  dread  of  un- 
necessary offence,  we  shall  at  least  have  se- 
cured the  first  condition  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  good  terms,  without,  perhaps,  be- 
ing enthusiastic  admirers  of  each  other's 
special  characteristics." 

—  During  the  bygone  winter  there  has 
been  all  over  the  country  a  remarkable  ex- 
tension of  the  system  of  popular  lecturing  on 
scientific,  literary,  historical  and  philosoph- 
ical themes.  There  has  been  a  larger  num- 
ber of  capable  men  in  the  field  than  during 
any  winter  for  many  years  past.  The  fact 
is  a  gratifying  one,  and  we  hope  the  next 
winter  and  during  coming  winters,  there 
will  be  large  additions  to  the  number  of 
scholars  and  savans  who  are  willing  to  be- 
come popular  teachers  through  the  medium 
of  the  pcjpular  lecture.  We  believe  that 
popular  lecturing  is  the  very  best  means  of 
conveying  to  the  masses,  especially  in  large 
cities,  some  knowledge  of  modern  science, 
with  its  wonderful  and  valuable  results,  and 
it  is  also  among  the  best  means  of  enlarging 
their  intelligence  and  elevating  their  charac- 
ter. 

—  Is  there  no  possibility  of  extending  the 
Latin  of  the  average  writer  in  our  current 
periodicals  beyond  such  well-worn  tags  as 
/lonio  sum  ;  vionstnnn  Iioyrendnm  ;  ante  bcl- 
him ;  ad  capta>idu»i;  argmnoitmn  ad  homht- 
cm;  et id omiie genus?  Weshould  think,  from 
the  amount  of  service  such  okl  soldiers  are 
compelled  to  perform  in  the  columns  now-a- 
days,  that  their  cruel  connnandcrs  were  anx- 
ious to  make  the  same  sort  of  exaggerated 
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display  of  tiie  small  Latin  force  they  arc 
able  to  raise,  as  theatrical  managers  make  of 
the  half-dozen  uniformed  figures  which  they 
march  to  and  fro  upon  the  stage  in  such  a 
way  as  to  impress  the  audience  with  the  idea 
of  a  huge  army.  Surely  it  is  tnne  such  faith- 
ful servitors  were  permitted  to  rest. 

—  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  number  of 
German  tragedians  who  are  now  on  the 
Engl'.ih  stage  as  interpreters  of  Shakes- 
peare. Fechter,  who  has  been  performing 
Shakesperean  characters  in  London  for 
some  years,  is  acknowledged  to  be  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  Hamlets.  Bandmann  is  a 
memorable  Shylock,  not  to  speak  of  other 
impersonations.  We  need  not  mention 
Vestvali's  Romeo.  Carl  Formes,  the  •'  Lyr- 
ic Bass,"  has  lately  appeared  before  Eng- 
lish audiences  as  ShylocL  We  could  name 
many  other  actors  of  less  renown,  of  Ger- 
man birth,  who  have  won  applause  on  the 
English  stage  in  rendering  the  tragedies  of 
tlie  great  bard. 

—  A  "  WEDDING  in  high  life,"  so-called, 
recently  came  off  at  a  fashionable  church  in 
Washington,  and  General  Grant  and  Mrs. 
Grant,  and  a  great  number  of  other  generals 
and  their  wives,  together  with  admirals, 
senators,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  foreign 
ministers,  judges,  naval  officers  and  news- 
paper people  were  present.  The  bride,  "  a 
shadowy  vision  of  loveliness,  apparently 
composed  of  fleecy  laces,  orange  blossoms 
and  wliite  satin  " — according  to  the  reporter 
— came  into  the  church  sandwiched  between 
her  grandfather  and — the  bridegroom. 

Now  "they  do  these  things  better  in 
France."  There  the  bridegroom,  surround- 
ed by  the  members  of  his  family,  awaits  be- 
fore the  altar  the  coming  of  the  bride.  She 
enters — followed  by  her  bridesmaids  and 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  her  pa- 
rents. The  bridegroom's  flrther  gives  him 
to  the  Ijride — her  father  gives  her  to  him. 
They  join  hands.  After  the  ceremony  the 
bridegroom  takes  his  place  at  the  side  of  the 
bride  and  escorts  her  to  his  carriage,  fol- 
lowed l)y  the  bridesmaids,  who  ride  imme- 
diately after.  The  parents  of  both  parties 
fall  back  to  the  last,  signifying  that  now,  as 
the  young  folks  are  fully  fledged,  their  occu- 
pation is  gone.  If  one  or  both  parties'  pa- 
rents are  dead,  guardians  or  teachers  or 
friends  may  act  as  representatives.  This 
parental  guardianship,  extended  over  the 
bride  up  to  the  very  moment  when  the  hus- 


band takes  the  place  of  the  parents,  is  very 
beautiful  and  expressive,  and  the  formal 
"giving  away"  of  the  bridegroom  l)y  his 
parents  is  a  delicate  compliment  to  the  pre- 
sumed fitness  of  the  bride  to  be  their  charge's 
counsellor  and  friend  as  well  as  wife.  These 
are  but  trifling  details,  but  etiquette  demands 
that  they  should  be  observed  de  rigiieitr.  Of 
course  with  the  solemnity  and  high-bred, 
elegant  ceremoniousness  of  a  French  wed- 
ding, such  jolly  airs  as  "  Champagne  Char- 
ley," which  delighted  the  ears  of  the  wed- 
ding-guests in  the  "fashionable"  church  at 
Washington,  would  be  impossible. 

—  No  revolution  could  be  better  man- 
aged than  that  of  Spain  has  been.  There 
has  been  no  bloodshed  of  any  account — no 
rivalries  of  ambitious  leaders  to  imperii 
the  State  —  no  grasping  after  dangerous 
powers — no  violent  outbreaks  of  popular 
passion.  Step  by  step  the  revolution  has 
gone  on — from  the  appearance  of  Prim  and 
Topete  to  the  overthrow  of  the  throne — the 
proclamation  of  the  public  liberties — the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Provisional  Government 
— the  popular  elections  for  the  Cortes — the 
placing  of  authority  in  the  hands  of  Marshal 
Serrano — and  the  consolidation  of  the  per- 
manent form  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. There  has  been  more  intriguing,  ex- 
citement and  animosity  among  the  various 
royal  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne  and 
their  immediate  adherents  than  anywhere 
else.  The  Spanish  people  are  possessed  of 
very  marked  national  and  political  character- 
istics, and  no  part  of  their  profound  and  pic- 
turesque history  is  of  more  interest  than  the 
late  revolution,  which  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  Bourbon  dynasty  and  the 
establishment  of  liberal  institutions. 

—  We  are  pleased  to  see  the  rapidly 
spreading  interest  in  the  subject  of  "  Social 
Science."  Social  science  signifies  the  prop- 
er adjustment  of  all  the  relations  of  man  in 
society — the  proper  adjustment  of  industry 
and  its  interests,  of  capital  and  its  relations, 
of  production  and  consumption,  of  each  in- 
terest with  all  others.  It  seeks  to  solve  the 
problems  connected  with  building  cities,  ar- 
ranging streets,  erecting  residences  ;  and  it 
attempts  in  all  ways  and  upon  all  points  to 
discover  the  means  of  public  sanity  and  in- 
dividual well-being.  It  deals  with  every 
practical  question  relating  to  the  temporal 
interests  of  society.  Finding  undisputed 
evils  everywhere,   it  seeks  their   abolition. 
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Seeing  benefits  within  reach  everywhere,  it 
aims  to  secure  their  application.  It  seeks 
to  group  under  laws  the  various  great  facts 
of  modern  society,  and  to  discover  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  can  be  made  to  work 
out  the  best  results.  In  all  matters  of  in- 
vestigation, fixed  principles  are  sought  and 
followed,  as  it  is  evident  that  only  these  can 
be  reached  in  social  science,  which  will  give 
some  hope  of  ultimately  relieving  the  terri- 
ble evils  under  which  modern  civilized  so- 
ciety suffers.  The  formation  of  social  sci- 
ence associations  has  been  rapidly  going  on 
in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  country ;  and 
the  meetings  that  have  been  held  in  Chica- 
go, Boston,  Albany  and  otlier  places  have 
drawn  together  many  distinguished  social 
philosophers,  and  attracted  great  public  in- 
terest. It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the 
subjects  brought  up  should  require  to  be 
discussed  in  "  this  free  country,''  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  great  and  threatening  evils  are 
growing  up  in  our  American  cities,  which 
can  only  be  met  by  intelligent  and  earnest 
effort. 

—  That  happy  mean  between  under- 
dressing,  and  thereby  apparently  underrat- 
ing one's  guests,  and  over-dressing,  and 
thereby  astounding  them,  as  well  as  throw- 
ing them  in  the  shade,  is  not  always  ob- 
served by  American  ladies.  We  know  a 
hostess  who  dressed  so  overpoweringly  at  a 
recent  entertainment,  that  one  of  her  lady 
guests  beat  a  retreat  as  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived the  situation.  The  next  day  Madam 
received  a  note,  as  follows :  "  My  dear 
Friend — It  gave  me  great  pain  to  withdraw 
myself  from  your  salon  last  evening;  but, 
really,  your  dress  so  completely  squashed 
mine  that  I  could  not  be  seen  in  your  com- 
pany.    Accept  my  regrets,"  etc.,  etc. 

—  Nothing  could  more  strikingly  show 
the  independence,  not  to  say  the  justice  and 
courage  of  modern  historical  criticism  than 
the  fact  that  an  able  English  military  writer 
(Lieutenant-Colonel  Chesney)  has  furnished 
the  English  public  with  a  history  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  which  gives  ])roper  credit 
to  the  Prussians  for  the  part  they  played  on 
that  decisive  field — na)',  which  even  goes  so 
far  as  t  j  make  Bliicher  and  his  troops  the 
chief  heroes  of  the  Waterloo  campaign. 
And  nothing  could  better  indicate  the  ad- 
vance in  intelligence  that  the  English  ])co- 
pie  have  made  of  late  years  than  the  fact 
that  the  book  has  been  well  received,  not 


only  by  the  critical  class,  but  by  the  general 
public,  and  even  in  military  circles.  Its  re- 
ception would  have  be^n  altogether  diifer- 
ent  half  a  century  ago,  and  widely  different 
even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  is  but 
natural  that  the  work  should  gratify  the 
Prussians,  whose  services  at  Waterloo  have 
always  been  grossly  underrated  or  egregi- 
ously  misrepresented  by  such  of  the  Eng- 
lish historians  as  have  tak  ni  the  trouble  to 
notice  them  at  all.  And  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  Prussian  government  gave 
prompt  recognition  of  its  value. 

—  W^E  are  greatly  pleased  to  se?  the 
movement  among  the  German-American 
residents  of  New  York  to  raise  a  monument 
to  Humboldt  in  the  Central  Park.  The 
active  assistance  which  the  scheme  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Prussian  Minister  (Baron 
Gerolt)  and  other  prominent  people,  will 
doubtless  insure  its  success.  We  trust  that 
a  statue  will  be  procured  of  the  great  Ger- 
man savant  worthy  to  stand  alongside  the 
statue  of  the  great  English  dramatist,  which 
will  adorn  the  Park  when  Ward's  Shakes- 
peare is  completed.  We  trust  that  in  time 
a  worthy  statue  of  the  great  American  pa- 
triot, Washington,  will  also  illustrate  the 
Park,  and  that,  if  nothing  better  can  be 
found,  we  shall  see  erected  the  copy  of 
Houdon's  celebrated  statue  of  the  fater 
fatriir  recently  offered  for  sale  in  this  city. 

—  Thk  objections  to  the  display  of  fe- 
male limbs  in  spectacles  of  the  "Black 
Crook  "  order  have  been,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  entirely  of  a  vioral  kind.  But  there 
certainly  ought  to  be  a  protest,  in  the  name 
of  art,  against  the  style  of  /(■<,'■  that  has  been 
so  largely  exhibited  on  our  stage  during  the 
last  few  years  —  though,  we  must  say,  in 
making  this  remark,  that  we  have  formed 
our  judgment  alnujst  exclusively  upon  the 
f>hoti\^raplis  (displayed  in  the  streets)  of  in- 
dividual ballet  dancers,  or  groujis  of  popu- 
lar ballet  dancers.  We  have  now  bcR)re  us 
the  photographs  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
famous  stage  dancers  of  the  hour,  the  dis- 
])lay  of  whose  forms  is  said  to  have  induced 
the  wildest  admiration  of  untold  multitudes 
of  gazers  ;  and  we  have  also  before  us  pho- 
tographs of  half-a-dozen  of  the  models  or 
ideals  of  the  perfect  female  figure,  which  the 
genius  of  antique  Greece  left  for  everlasting 
study  and  admiration.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  symmetry,  grace,  and  delicacy 
of  the  antique  outline  of  the  limb  and  the 
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those  who  describe  them  should   be  pos- 
sessed of  special   knowledge  as  well  as  of 
Dower  of  using  language  with  precision. 

—  There  is  nothing  scientifically  new  in 
the  very  striking  discourse  on  the  "  Physical 
Basis  of  Life,"  which  was  recently  delivered 
by  Professor  Huxley  before  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Institution,  and  which  has  ex- 
cited a  great  deal  of  attention  and  criticism. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  attractive  to  the 
initiated  class — or  more  startling  to  those 
who  are  unaware  of  the  later  results  of  sci- 
ence— than  the  way  in  which  he  traces  the 
course  of  the  organic  and  vital  development 
from  the  chemical  elements  through  the  pro- 
toplasm to  the  higher  forms  of  animated  na- 
ture. The  eminent  savant  repudiates  the 
charge  of  materialism  which  might  be 
brought  against  his  philosophy,  or  rather 
against  his  scientific  statement,  but  claims 
for  science  the  right  of  its  own  independent 
domain,  apart  from  the  impenetrable  world 
of  spirit.  One  of  the  great  charms  of  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  discourse  is  its  style,  which 
displays  at  once  the  accurate  forms  of  sci- 
entific philology  and  the  picturesque  colors 
that  belong  to  the  imagination. 
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elephantine  and  licentious  legs  of  the  mod- 
ern spectacular  ballet  dancer  is  as  great  as  o^^o^vi  ^^  oi^^^.^. 
it  well  could  be.  We  would  not  mention  the  power  of  using 
the  names  (not  even  the  stage  names)  of  the 
modern  daiiscitscs,  whose  photographs  we 
have  just  compared  with  those  of  the  Greek 
figures  ;  but  let  any  one  take  the  trouble  to 

compare  the  outline  of  Mile. ,  as  she  is 

represented  when  stripped  for  the  public 
dance,  with  the  outline  of  any  antique  Ve- 
nus ;  let  the  limbs  of  Mile. be  contrasted 

with  those  of  Uiana ;  or  the  anatomical  and 

muscular  development  of  Miles. ,  and 

,  and  with  that  of  Hebe,  and  it 

will  at  once  be  seen  what  caricatures  of  the 
perfect  forms  of  ancient  art  are  the  shapes 
now  displayed  for  our  artistic  admiration. 
If  the  exhibition  of  legs  is  to  continue  as 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  modern 
stage,  it  would  be  well  to  get  a  supply  char- 
acterized by  symmetry,  grace,  and  delicacy, 
in  place  of  those  that  nature  or  stuffing  have 
swelled  to  uncouth  and  obnoxious  propor- 
tions. 

—  The  newspaper  reporters  have  now 
got  through  with  their  elaborate  and  highly- 
colored  descriptions  of  the  public  gayeties 
of  the  winter  season.  They  have  revelled 
in  splendid  halls  at  gorgeous  balls,  and  won- 
derful festivities  of  every  imaginable  sort. 
We  have  been  charmed  at  perusing  their 
accounts  of  the  visions  they  were  permitted 
to  enjoy,  but  we  wish  they  would  hereafter 
be  a  little  more  precise  in  describing  the 
draperies  and  colors,  and  ornaments  and 
jewels  that  may  delight  their  eyes  on  such 
occasions.  If,  during  the  coming  summer, 
they  would  take  the  trouble  to  "  post  them- 
selves "  (to  use  a  favorite  repertorial 
phrase)  on  these  points,  we  should  be  able 
to  read  their  accounts  of  next  winter's  fetes 
with  even  more  pleasure.  It  is  easy  to  find 
out,  for  example,  that  coral  cannot  possibly 
"  flash  ; "  that  opals  are  not  in  the  least 
"  like  the  whites  of  a  lady's  eyes  ;  "  that  ru- 
bies which  "  pale  their  ineffectual  fires  beside 
the  living  blood  in  the  wearer's  cheeks  " 
must  be  "  rubies  "  of  the  "  vei^y  deadest "  kind 
of  composition  ;  that  the  ^^ pearl  pendants 
which  vied  with  the  teeth  that  outshone 
them  "  [see  the  "  Times  "]  must  necessarily 
be  not  only  paste,  but  very  cheap  paste  at 
that ;  that  a  parnre  is  not  expressly  an  or- 
nament for  the  head  ;  that  a  fan  cannot  be 
"  redolent  with  jewels  ;  "  and  that,  in  gener- 
al, jewels  have  special  and  exclusive  char- 
acteristics,  which  make   it  necessary  that 


—  The  New  York  Central  Park  bids  fair 
to  become,  in  time,  a  gixat  continental  school 
of  art  and  science.  The  Commissioners 
are,  of  course,  able  to  spend  but  little  mon- 
ey for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  this  re- 
sult ;  but  they  have  given  a  direction  to 
things,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  efforts 
of  private  citizens,  "  first  steps  "  have  been 
taken  which  hold  out  high  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture. Several  noble  works  of  art,  such  as 
the  "  Indian  Hunter  "  and  the  Shakespeare 
statue,  not  to  speak  of  the  Humboldt  statue 
and  the  Seventh  Regiment  monument,  have 
already  been  provided  for.  The  marvellous 
reconstruction  of  extinct  animal  forms  by 
Professor  Waterhouse  Hawkins  will  form  an 
admirable  basis  fur  a  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  in  connection  with  the  valuable 
collection  of  M.  Verreau,  the  French  natu- 
ralist, and  other  collections  that  are  waiting 
their  opportunifeB'.  There  is  already,  also,  a 
suggestion  of  a  Zoological  Garden,  and  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  important  scientific 
projects  ready  to  be  developed  when  the 
time  comes,  which  will  be  after  the  perfeo 
tion  of  the  external  necessities  of  the  Park. 

—  A  CITY  Jenkins  says :  "  It  is  not  un- 
common to  see  Broadway  ladies  dressed  all 
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in  brown — brown  hair,  brown  hats,  brown 
dress,  brown  boots,"  and  adds,  "  the  effect 
is,  of  course,  monotonous."  Not  necessari- 
ly. On  the  contrary,  if  arranged  according 
to  the  scale  of  shades,  a  very  pleasing  and 
reposeful  expression  may  be  produced — as, 
with  a  brighter  color,  we  may  produce  a 
very  brilliant  and  shimmering  effect.  The 
law  of  arrangement  is  from  the  lighter  to 
the  darker,  or  vice  versa.  A  world  of  shades 
is  comprised  in  the  "  browns  ;  "  and  though 
fiom  brown  hair  to  brown  boots  is  not  a 
field  for  its  display  equal  to  autumnal  woods, 
it  yet  affords  sufhcient  scope  to  show  that  it 
need  not  be  monotonous. 

/         —  No  city  on  the  earth  has  reaped  such 
benefits  from  science  as  New  York,  but  no 
city  of  half  its  dimensions  has  done  less  for 
the  advancement  of  science.     The  vigorous 
and  vivacious  language  in  which  Professor 
Doremus    lately   illustrated   this    sentence 
was  well  calculated  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  New  York.     In  Philadel- 
phia  there    is    a   magnificent    building   set 
apart  as  a  School  of  Natural  History,  with 
an  admirable  collection  in  every  department. 
A  still  grander  building,  wholly  devoted  to 
scientific  purposes,  was  recendy  erected  in 
Boston,  which  has  also  a  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History  as  well  as  a  Polytechnic  Institution. 
In  Chicago,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  expended  in   founding  an  institution 
and  furnishing  it  with  specimens,  and  in  the 
construction  of  a  magnificent  telescope.     In 
many  other   cities  which   he   named,  large 
sums  had  been  spent  in  behalf  of  the  sci- 
ences.    But  where  are  the  scientific  collec- 
tions  and   munificent   endowments   of   the 
gi-eat  commercial  and  financial  metropolis 
of  America  ?     P-ofessor  Doremus  sharply 
ridiculed  the  absurdity  of  New  York,  in  its 
scientific  aspects.     Efforts  had  been  made 
to  establish  a  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  a 
building  was  erected,  which,  on  account  of 
a  paltry  mortgage,  was  subsequently  given 
up,  and  after  this,  the  collection  was  packed 
up  and  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
till    finally  it    was    destroyed   by  fire ;    and 
now  (said  he)  I   have  here*  on  view  its  re- 
mains :    the  head  of  an  old  mammoth  "and 
some  specimens  of  crystal   quartz — this  is 
the  end  of  what  was  the  principal  collection 
in  New  York  !      There  is  too  much   truth 
111  all  this  ;  but  still  it  is  a  fact  that  in  New 


York  there  are  a  large  number  of  varied 
and  valuable  collections  (mostly  in  private 
hands)  \v  departments  of  science  and  natural 
history,  which  if  brought  together — and 
many  of  them  might  easily  be  brought  to- 
gether— would  furnish  an  admirable  founda- 
tion for  a  great  institution.  The  first  thing 
wanted  is  a  proper  building.  If  some  one 
of  the  millionnaires  of  the  city  would  furnish 
that,  it  would  soon  be  filled  with  collections 
creditable  to  the  city. 

—  We  should  like  to  see  an  indefinite  ex- 
tension   of  the    plan   (which    Mr.    Dickens 
has   made   prominent)    of  popular  authors 
reading    their   works    before    popular    au- 
diences.     Quite  a  number  of  English  wri- 
ters  (though  none  of  equal  eminence  with 
Dickens)  have  followed  his  example.     We 
venture    to    say   that    no   first-class   name 
would   ever   fail    to    draw  large    audiences, 
though  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the 
poet  Buchanan,  who  has  favored  London  with 
readings  from  his  own  poetical  works,  was 
not  "  well  patronized."     Let  Browning,  for 
instance,  read,  with  the  requisite  poetic  fer- 
vor,  such   of  his   poems   as  "  Sludge,"  or 
"  Pippa  Passes,"  or  selections  from  "  The 
Ring  and  the  Book  ;  "  or  let  Tennyson  read 
"  Maud,"  or    "  The    Princess,"    or  let  him 
take  some  of  those  brief  poems  where  sound 
and  feeling  can  both  be  made  so  effecdve, 
and  there  will  be  no  doubt  of  a  popular  tri- 
umph.    One  of  Tennyson's  recent  visitors 
has  given  a  wonderful  account  of  the  sweet 
and   pathetic   manner   in  which   the    Lau- 
reate  reads   his  own  poems,  and  it  would 
only  need  a  little  training  to  enable  him  to 
do  well  in   public  that  which    he    already 
does    so   well   in   private.     To   Americans 
what  a  charm  it  would  be  to  have  Longfel- 
low, for  example,  make  a  tour  of  the  States, 
reading  his  poems.     How  finely  he  would 
intonate  the  plaintive  tale  of  "  Hiawatha  ; " 
what  delicate  dramatic  eflects  he  would  put 
around  "  The  Spanish  Student ;  "  what  high 
heroic  feeling  he  would  display  in  "  Excel- 
sior ;  "  what  opportunities  he  would  have  in 
"  The  New  England  Tragedies  !  "     We  do 
not  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  it  may 
be  smiled  at.     We  have  heard  Dickens,  and 
have  been  thrilled  by  the  power  of  his  ge- 
nius.    For  the  sake  of  mankind,  we  wish 
that   his   peers  in   the  realm   of  literature 
would  follow  his  cxami)le. 
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CIPHER: 

A  Novel. — Part  Second. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

MRS.   RHEE'S   PARTHIAX   ARROW. 

TO  Neria  came  Francia  with  her  father's  note.  She  found  her  in  the  library 
with  Fergus,  who  reported  the  present  condition  of  the  ruins  at  Crag- 
ness,  and  the  attempt  he  had,  by  his  uncle's  desire,  put  in  progress  to  rescue 
such  books,  pictures  or  furniture  as  might  have  been  spared  by  the  flames.  As 
Francia  entered,  Neria  was  saying — 

"  I  am  sorry  anything  is  to  be  done.  I  had  rather  everything  perished  to- 
gether." 

"That  is  just  of  a  piece  with  my  news,"  exclaimed  Francia,  in  a  voice  oddly 
compounded  of  grief  and  vexation. 

"  Here  papa  has  run  away  without  even  coming  back  to  bid  good-bye,  and 
only  says  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  us  again  before  starting,  but  he  will 
write  to  you  to-morrow  to  explain  ;  and  he  says  that  poor  Mrs.  Rhee  is  dying 
and  wants  to  see  me  again  and  I  may  go.  Come  with  me,  Neria,  please.  I 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  any  one  who  is  dying,  and  I  shall  be  afraid." 

"  Afraid  of  what  ?  "  asked  Fergus,  somewhat  contemptuously. 

"  Not  afraid  of  being  too  tender  with  her,  as  you  might  be,"  retorted  Fran- 
da,  turning  decidedly  toward  Neria,  who  sat  pale  and  silent. 

"  Come  with  me,  won't  you  ?  "  pleaded  she. 

"  To  I\Irs.  Rhee  ?    Yes,  certainly  ;  but  show  me  your  father's  note.    Gone  !  " 

'•Yes,  actually  gone.  Here's  the  note,  and  I  will  run  and  change  my  dress. 
Shall  I  order  the  pony  carriage  ?  " 

"  Yes,  please,"  replied  Neria,  absently,  and  as  the  door  closed,  turned  to 
Fero-us,  her  eyes  full  of  perplexity  and  dismay. 

"  Why  should  Sieur  have  left  us  so,  and  why  was  he  so  strange  while  here  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,  nor  do  I  wish  to  speculate  upon  either  question.  It  would  be 
an  impertinence  toward  my  uncle.  He  promises  to  write  and  explain  fully  to- 
morrow, you  see,"  replied  Fergus,  characteristically. 

"  Yes,  but  I  feel  that  something  is  amiss.  I  had  meant — I  had  hoped  while 
he  was  here — " 

She  paused  and  Fergus  would  never  have  asked  her  to  continue,  had  his  cu- 
riositv  been  excited  to  its  fullest  extent.  He  only  took  her  hand,  kissed  it  light- 
ly and  walked  away  to  the  window,  lest  he  should  seem  to  watch  the  emotion 
she  could  scarce  control. 

The  silence  had  not  been  broken  when  Francia  returned,  briviging  Neria's 
hat  and  announcing  the  carriage. 

Fero-us,  with  silent  courtesy,  waited  upon  his  cousins  to  the  door,  helped 
Francia  to  enter  the  carriage  as  carefully  as  he  did  Neria,  and  saw  them  drive 
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away  before  re-entering  the  house.  Upon  the  library  floor  he  found  Neria's 
handkerchief,  wet  with  the  tears  she  had  been  unable  quite  to  repress.  He  put 
it  to  his  lips  and  hid  it  in  his  bosom,  whispering — 

"  Did  she  weep  because  she  loves  him  and  he  is  gone,  or  because  she  loves 
me  and  fears  her  own  heart  in  his  absence  ?  And  I — can  I  stay  here  loving 
her  as  I  do  love  her?  Did  he  read  it  in  my  foce  or  in  my  heart  ?  Is  this  the 
pure  houDr  I  have  tried  to  guard  before  everything  .'*  I  will  leave  this  place  to- 
night." And  then,  sternly  suspicious  of  the  tender  weakness  which  had  overta- 
ken him,  P'ergus  drew  the  little  handkerchief  from  its  hiding  place,  and  denying 
himself  even  one  more  kiss,  laid  it  upon  the  table,  and  taking  a  book,  buried 
himself  in  its  contents  with  all  the  force  of  his  iron  will. 

The  rapid  diive  to  Carrick  was  almost  a  silent  one.     Neria,  sad  and  grave, 
answered  but  briefly  Francia's  first  attempts  at  conversation,  and  as  they  ap- 
proached their  destination  the  3-oung  girl  herself  grew  grave  in  remembering- 
their  errand. 

"You  must  go  up-stairs  with  me,"  whispered  Francia,  as  they  stood  in  the 
passage  of  the  little  cottage,  and  she  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Rhee  would  see 
her.  Neria  silently  assented,  and  the  two  entered  together  the  chamber  of  the 
dying  woman  and  stood  at  her  bedside.  She  was  dozing,  but  opened  her  eyes 
as  they  approached,  fixed  them  fondly  on  Francia  and  then  turned  to  Neria. 

"  Since  you  have  come  here  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  I\Irs.  Vaughn," 
said  she,  maliciously.  "  I  did  not  send  for  you,  but  Fate  has  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity.    Francia,  will  you  wait  below  for  a  few  moments  ?     I  must  see  you  last." 

"  Certainh',  if  j'ou  wish,  aunty,"  replied  Francia,  moving  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly to  the  door,  and  casting  wondering  looks  at  Neria,  who  although  much 
surprised  at  the  request  made  no  movement  to  contradict  it. 

"  Sit  here  close  by  my  bedside,"  continued  the  dying  woman,  as  the  door 
closed  behind  Francia. 

Neria  silently  obeyed,  and  Mrs.  Rhee  gazed  scrutinizlngly  upon  the  pure 
pale  face  with  its  fearless  eyes  and  queenly  mouth. 

"  I  will  move  you  from  that  proud  calm  before  I  am  done,"  thought  she,  and 
then  said,  significantly,  "  Mr.  Vaughn  was  here  this  morning  and  talked  to  me  a 
long  time  of  you." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes.  You  think  it  strange  that  he  should  confide  so  much  in  one  who  has 
been  no  better  than  a  servant  in  his  house.  But  old  habits  are  strong,  and  long 
before  he  ever  saw  you  he  found  in  me  all  that  he  required  of  friendship  or  love. 
VViiy  should  he  not  return  to  me  in  his  disappointment  and  his  grief?" 

"  I  have  not  blamed  him  for  doing  so,"  replied  Neria,  calml}-,  as  the  other 
waited  for  an  answer. 

"  But  your  lips  grow  white  with  mortification  nt  finding  that  he  confides  in 
me  what  he  hides  from  you.  You  would  give  that  diamond  o.T  your  finger  to 
know  what  those  confidences  were,"  persisted  the  other. 

"I  would  not  allow  you  to  tell  me  if  3'ou  wished.  What  Colonel  Vaughn 
desires  to  keep  secret  from  me  I  have  no  desire  to  learn." 

"  You  were  always  a  hypocrite,  but  you  never  cheated  me  with  your  artful 
ways,  nor  do  you  now,"  exclaimed  the  octoroon,  fiercely.  "  But  you  sliall  know, 
whether  you  will  or  not.  You  are  found  out,  madam  !  Your  husband  has  gone 
away  without  seeing  you,  because  he  has  discovered  your  intrigues  with  Fergus 
Murray,  and  will  not  sloop  even  to  reproach  you  with  your  unfaithfulness,  he 
holds  you  in  such  contempt." 
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Neria  rose  and  stood  looking  down  upon  the  miserable  woman  who  sought 
to  insult  her,  with  a  sublime  compassion,  a  lofty  innocence. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying,  but  I  will  not  listen  longer.  You  must 
be  very  unhappy  to  feel  so  toward  me,  who  never  harmed  or  wished  you  ill.  It 
is  not  the  first  time  you  have  hurt  me.  I  knew  that  you  tried  to  make  Chloe 
poison  me.  I  knew  that  you  made  Francia  suspicious  and  jealous  of  me,  but  I 
knew,  too,  your  own  unhappy  story  and  I  forgave  and  pitied  you,  understanding 
how  you  should  feel  me  an  usurper  both  of  P>ancia's  place  and  of  your  daugh- 
ter's. And  even  now,  when  you  have  done  me  this  last  great  injury,  I  stdl  can 
pity,  and  if  before  you  die  your  conscience  stings  you  for  the  evil  you  have  done 
and  tried  to  do  to  me,  remember  that  I  have  freely  forgiven  all." 

"  Forrdve  !  You  forgive  me  !  "  screamed  Mrs.  Rhee,  her  face  distorted,  her 
eyes  glaring  with  impotent  rage.  "  You  dare  to  stand  there,  accusing  and  for- 
giving me  ;  you,  whose  husband  has  this  very  day  left  you  forever  because  he 
knew  you  to  be  false  and  a  wanton — " 

"Stop!"  cried  Neria,  and  into  her  pale  face  flashed  the  seraphic  power 
which  had  subdued  Luttrell,  which  had  drawn  her  secret  from  Chloe's  reluctant 
lips  ;  the  power  of  a  nature  untouched  by  sin,  though  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil. 

"Stop!  I  will  not  allow  you  to  add  to  the  burden  already  on  your  soul. 
Do  you  not  see  that  it  is  yourself  and  not  me  whom  you  injure  ?  Do  you  think 
any  words  of  yours  could  make  such  a  monstrous  lie  look  like  the  trutli  to  a  man 
like  Vaughn,  or  do  you  think  you  could  force  me  to  believe  that  he  believed  it  ? 
You  have  failed,  utterly  failed,  and  I  have  no  anger,  only  a  profound  compassion, 
a  full  forgiveness  for  you.  Pray  God  to  forgive  you,  also,  and  thank  Him  that 
you  have  not  been  sutTered  to  succeed." 

"  Begone  !  Send  me  Francia,"  gasped  the  dying  woman,  upon  whom  her 
excessive  emotion  was  telling  fearfully. 

Neria  left  the  room  without  repl}',  and  telling  Francia  that  Mrs.  Pvhee  was 
ready  for  her,  added  a  caution  against  staying  long,  as  she  was  already  much  ex- 
hausted. Half  an  hour  passed  while  Neria,  waiting  in  the  little  parlor,  resolutely 
battled  with  the  doubts  and  terror,  inspired,  in  spite  of  her  determination,  by  Mrs. 
Rhee's  explanation  of  Vaughn's  disappearance. 

She  was  roused  from  her  reverie  by  quick  footsteps  running  down  the  stairs, 
and  Francia's  voice  calling  to  her  from  the  passage,  as  she  hurried  out  of  the 
house  and  seated  herself  in  the  carriage.     Neria  followed  with  some  anxiety. 

"  Is  some  one  with  Mrs.  Rhee  ?  She  should  not  be  left  alone,"  asked  she, 
hesitating. 

"  Yes,  I  called  the  nurse  from  the  next  room.  She  did  not  wisli  me  to  stay," 
replied  Francia,  hurriedly  ;  as  she  drew  her  veil  closely  about  her  face,  and 
taking  the  reins  drove  rapidly  homeward. 

Neria  looked  at  her  in  suprise.  The  voice,  the  manner,  the  reserve  was  so 
unlike  Francia,  especially  toward  herself. 

"  You  are  distressed  at  sight  of  your  old  friend  so  near  her  death,  dear  ?  "  said 
she,  inquiringly,  when  some  moments  had  passed  in  silence. 

"  My  old  friend?  Yes,  and  more  of  a  friend  than  younger  ones.  If  I  had 
known  her  sooner — " 

Slie  stopped  abruptly,  as  fearing  to  betray  a  secret,  and  with  averted  face 
urged  the  horses  to  a  more  rapid  pace. 

Neria  leaned  back  in  her  seat,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant  sliimmer  of 
the  sea,  laying  like  a  lake  of  fire  beneath  the  noonday  sun,  and  the  bitterness  of 
wronged  and  repulsed  affection  surged  irresistibly  upon  her  soul. 
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"  First  Vaughn,  and  now  Francia  ;  she  has  alienated  both  with  her  wicked 
falsehoods  !  "  thought  she. 

Reaching  home,  Francia  threw  the  reins  to  the  groom,  sprang  from  the  car- 
riajre  without  a  word,  and  hurried  to  her  own  room.  Neria  did  not  follow  her 
there,  but  still  stood  wistfully  watching  her  retreating  figure  when  Fergus, 
opening  the  library  door,  asked  her  to  enter  for  a  moment. 

"  I  wanted  to  say  good-bye,  that  is  all.  I  must  return  to  town  to-night,  and 
am  about  to  start  for  Carrick  now.  Can  John  drive  me  over  ? "  said  he,  with 
forced  indifference  of  manner. 

"  You,  too  !  "  exclaimed  Neria  in  a  tone  of  sharp  distress,  and  turning,  she 
would  have  left  the  room,  but  staggering  blindly  against  a  chair  sank  beside  it, 
her  face  hidden  upon  it,  and  broke  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Fergus,  not  guessing  the  pain  and  doubt  filling  her  heart  to  overflowing  when 
she  entered,  stood  thunderstruck  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  strange  wild  joy 
throbbed  through  his  veins.  This  uncontrollable  grief,  this  emotion  so  rare  in 
one  so  habitually  calm  ;  was  it  that  Neria  felt  his  presence  a  necessity,  that  she 
leaned  upon  him  and  could  not  lose  him  ? 

He  stooped  and  raised  her  in  his  arms.  "Darling!  what  is  this? "whis- 
pered he,  in  a  palpitating  voice.  "  Shall  I  not  leave  you  ?  Do  you  care  to 
have  me  stay?"  His  lips  sought  hers  and  kissed  them  tenderl}',  but  Neria 
wrenched  herself  from  his  embrace,  crying  : 

"  This  !  O  this  is  worst  of  all !  Leave  me,  cast  me  off  as  they  have  done, 
but  do  not  make  me  despise  myself  and  you  !  Such  love  is  worse  than  the  de- 
sertion, the  alienation,  the  hate  that  others  have  heaped  upon  me  !  " 

She  fled  out  of  his  presence,  and  Fergus,  guessing  at  his  mistake,  cursing 
his  fatal  error,  and  consumed  with  mortification  at  his  ov/n  weakness  and  the 
injury  he  had  done  both  to  Neria's  feelings  and  her  opinion  of  himself,  left  the 
house  abruptly,  with  no  further  leave-taking  or  explanation. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 
"not  launcelot  or  another." 

The  next  day  brought  Vaughn's  promised  letter  to  Neria.     It  was  this  : 

Pardon  the  seeming  discourtesy  of  my  abrupt  departure,  and  my  first  signifying  it  to 
Francia.  I  could  not  see  you  again,  Neria,  I  could  not  write  to^  you  of  less  than  the 
whole. 

Remember  first  and  always  in  what  I  have  to  say,  that  I  hold  you  above  all  women  in 
my  respect,  and  in  my  love,  and  that  whatever  unhappiness  has  come  between  us  I  trace 
wholly  to  my  own  folly,  and  would,  if  possible,  keep  wholly  to  my  own  heart,,  leaving  you 
only  the  divine  sorrow  of  an  angel  who  has  tried  to  become  mortal  for  a  mortal's  sake,  and 
has  failed. 

Dearest,  this  is  a  farewell  and  a  petition.  A  farewell,  for  a  great  battle  is  approaching, 
and  what  one  poor  life  can  do  to  win  it  for  our  country  shall  be  done.  A  ]-)eliticin,  for  I 
see  now,  as  never  before,  the  cruel  wrong  I  did  in  accepting  the  sacrifice  of  your  young 
life,  and  in  giving  it  back  to  you,  as  I  shall  do  in  my  death,  I  ask  you  to  bestow  it,  here- 
after, where  your  heart  dictates.  Become  his  wife,  dear  child,  without  too  much  regret  for 
him  who  should  never  have  stood  between  you,  and  be  sure  that  such  peace  as  my  here- 
after may  know,  is  doubled  by  the  assurance  of  your  happiness. 

Nor  fancy,  tender  conscience,  that  you  have  wronged  my  love  by  showing,  even  to  my 
eyes,  the  love,  not  for  me,  filling  your  pure  heart.  Love  such  as  yours,  Neria,  is  of  God, 
and  as  holy  and  as  sacred  as  all  his  gifts.  You  have  sulxlucd  and  hidden  it,  because  the 
unholy  bond  between  us  two  forced  you  to  do  so,  hut  had  there  been  sin  and  shame  in  its 
existence,  that  sin  and  shame  should  have  been  mine,  not  yours. 
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Now  you  are  free,  or  shall  be  soon,  and  let  the  future  recompense  the  past.  But  at 
tlie  last,  O  love  and  life,  hear  me  say  that  never  one  thought  of  blame,  never  one  reproach 
for  you  has  sullied  my  heart.  Chief  among  women  I  have  loved  you,  chief  among  women 
I  have  reverenced  you,  and  do  now,  and  shall,  as  I  go  out  alone  to  fight  and  die,  and  win 
for  myself  the  peaceful  rest  of  a  struggle  past,  the  sweet  dark  night  of  the  toilsome  day. 

As  Neria  read  and  read  again  these  tender  words,  and  felt  the  noble  heart 
throb  through  them  its  devotion,  its  trust,  its  heroic  abnegation,  her  own  heart 
stirred  within  her  as  it  never  yet  had  stirred.  Again  and  again  she  read  them 
until  her  eyes  shown  bright,  and  her  cheeks  burned  scarlet  with  the  fire  of  a 
wild  emotion. 

"You,  you  3^ourself,  my  king !  'Not  Launcelot  or  another,'"  murmured 
she,  pressing  the  letter  to  her  brow,  her  heart,  her  lips.  And  then  the  passion- 
ate words  of  the  great  Idyl  sprang  to  her  lips,  and  with  the  guilty  queen  she 
cried 

Is  there  none 
Will  tell  him  that  I  love  him  though  so  late  ? 
Now,  ere  he  goes  to  the  great  battle  ? 

But  at  that  woful  word,  the  new-born  human  love  gave  way  to  human  grief 
and  terror,  and  Neria,  for  the  first  time  in  her  married  life,  felt  her  heart  shrink 
with  the  sudden  fear  that  Vaughn  might  die  and  leave  her  desolate. 

"  Not  before  he  knows  that  I  love  him,  not  before  my  lips  have  told  him  so  ! 
O  God,  not  so  !  "  cried  she,  upon  her  knees,  with  hands  and  eyes  upraised  to 
heaven.  When  she  arose  comforted,  it  was  with  a  fixed  resolve.  She  would  seek 
her  husband  were  it  in  the  front  of  battle.  If  he  died  she  would  die  with  him  ; 
if  he  lived  her  love  should  make  life  another  existence  from  what  they  had  either 
of  them  known.  And  then  her  thoughts  went  back  through  her  own  brief  his- 
tory,  gratefully  acknowledging  the  tender  affection,  care,  and  honor  with  which 
Vaughn  had  crowned  the  life  he  had  rescued  ;  the  chivalrous  homage  of  his  love, 
the  passionate  devotion,  so  coldly  repaid,  in  the  early  days  of  their  marriage. 
And  now,  at  last,  when  he  had  traversed  hundreds  of  miles  to  greet  her,  perhaps 
for  the  last  time,  to  bid  her,  it  might  be  an  eternal  farewell,  he  had  found  her 
preoccupied,  cold,  reserved.  It  was  the  shadow  of  the  secret,  she  said  to  her- 
self, it  was  the  curse  of  that  old-time  sin  and  misery  pursuing  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  the  children  of  those  who  had  so  sinned  and  suffered  ;  and  she 
now  regretted  that  she  had  not  at  once  confided  all  to  Vaughn,  and  by  sharing 
with  him  the  secret  of  her  depression,  prevented  the  misconception  under  which 
he  evidently  labored. 

Still  dreaming,  with  smiling  lips  and  dewy  eyes,  Neria  was  startled  by  two 
soft  arms  laid  tenderly  about  her  neck,  while  Francia's  lips  sought  hers.  "  For- 
give me,  darling ;  say  that  you  forgive  me,"  whispered  she. 

Neria's  arm  about  her  waist  drew  her  to  a  seat  upon  her  lap  as  she  whispered 
back  :  "  How  can  I  forgive  what  has  not  offended  me  ? " 

"  You  should  have  been  offended,  or  at  least  shocked  and  hurt,  at  my  conduct 
ever  since  we  left  Mrs.  Rhee's  that  day,"  persisted  Francia ;  "but  she  told  me, 
O  little  mother,  she  said  such  things  of  you,  and,  and — some  one." 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  know.     And  you  believed  them  ? " 

"  No,  O  Neria,  I  did  not  believe ;  but  you  know  I  felt— well  I  felt  differently 
to  you." 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  know,"  said  Neria  again. 

"  And  then  she  said  papa  believed — " 

"You  should  have  done  your  father  more  honor  than  to  believe  that  he  be- 
lieved," said  Neria,  quietly. 
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"  I  know  it ;  but  at  first — and  then,  Neria,  she  told  me  something  else — • 
something — " 

The  girl  paused,  and,  drawing  a  little  back,  looked  into  Neria's  face  with  such 
a  dumb  cry  of  appeal,  such  endless  protest  against  the  burden  fallen  of  a  sudden 
upon  her  untried  shoulders,  that  Neria  caught  her  to  her  heart,  shielding  and 
comfortino;  her  as  if  she  were  a  little  wounded  child. 

"  Of  your  mother,  darling  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  of  herself  O  Neria,  my  father  bought  her  ;  she  was  a  slave.  I 
don't  so  much  mind  the  negro  blood ;  but  I  come  of  a  race  of  slaves,  of  women 
who  have  been  bought  and  sold  for  their  beauty,  of  women  who  had  no  right  to 
their  own  consciences,  their  own  honor.  Neria,  Neria,  speak  out  the  truth  ! 
What  can  wipe  away  such  disgrace  ?  How  can  I  ever  feel  myself  what  I  was 
before  ?     How  could  any  honorable  man  ever  trust — " 

She  hid  her  burning  face  again,  and  the  passionate  sobs  that  shook  her  frame 
finished  the  sentence. 

"  Make  yourself  such  a  woman,  Francia,  that  an  honorable  man  shall  in  lov- 
ing you  care  for  no  past ;  shall  trust  the  future  as  he  does  the  present,  because 
to  doubt  it  were  to  doubt  you." 

"  But,  O,  Neria,  can  I  learn  to  be  such  a  woman  ?  Can  I  ever  be  such  a 
Vv'oman  that  a  man  would  say,  '  I  trust  you  in  spite  of  all  ? ' " 

"  Yes,  Franc,  such  a  woman  you  can  be,  and  though  the  day  may  never  come 
when  the  man  you  love  best  shall  say  this  to  you,  it  shall  not  be  that  you  do  not 
deserve  it,  but  that  our  destinies  are  not  for  us  to  choose." 

"  You  do  not  think  he  will  ever  love  me,  then  ?  "  broke  from  Francia's  impetu- 
ous lips  ;  but  before  Neria  could  answer,  she  hurried  on  :  "I  don't  mean — that 
is — I  wasn't  thinking  of  what  I  said.  I  have  a  little  note  for  both  of  us  from 
dear  papa.  I  did  not  give  it  you  at  first  because  1  wanted  to  make  up,  and  let 
you  not  have  my  ill  temper  to  trouble  you,  too.  Uncle  Murray  sent  it  down  just 
now.     It  was  directed  to  either  of  us,  so  I  opened  it.     See  !  " 

Neria  took  the  scrap  of  soiled  and  torn  paper  and  read  these  lines,  hastily 
written  in  pencil  : 

I  arrive  just  in  time.  My  regiment  is  to  move  in  half  an  hour.  We  shall  be  in  action 
before  night.  A  courier  leaves  for  Washington  at  once,  and  I  write  one  line  to  say  good- 
bye, and  God  bless  you  both.  My  darlings,  He  only  knows  how  I  love  you.  I  leave  you 
each  to  the  other's  care. 

Frederic  Vaughn. 

"  So  soon  !  O,  I  shall  be  too  late  ;  I  shall  not  reach  him  !  O,  Francia,  why 
did  you  not  give  it  me  at  once  .''  I  must  go  to  him  ;  I  must  go  directly  !  If  it 
should  already  be  too  late  !     My  God,  if  it  should  be  too  late  !  " 

Francia  looked  at  her  in  astonishment.  Could  this  be  the  calm  and  self-con- 
tained Neria;  this  wild-eyed  creature,  moving,  looking,  speaking  with  an  impet- 
uosity to  which  her  own  stormy  moods  were  calm?  And  so  resolute  to  seek, 
even  upon  a  battle-field,  the  husband  whose  danger  and  whose  absence  had  been 
hitherto  so  tranquilly  borne  ?  Wliat  could  it  all  mean  ?  l>ut  almost  before  the 
question  was  formed  Francia's  affectionate  nature  had  set  it  aside  for  the  more 
pressing  need  of  sympathizing  witli  and  comforting  even  an  undue  afTliclion. 

"  I  will  go,  too,  Neria,  darling,  if  you  must  go,"  said  she,  beginning  with  busy 
hands  to  arrange  the  clothes  in  a  travelling  sack  that  Neria  was  already  packing. 

"  Come,  tlien,  Imt  liurry  ;  for  every  moment  is  a  life  now  !  "  said  Neria,  ring- 
ing the  bell  violently  to  give  the  order :   "Tell  John  to  harness  tlie  horses  as 
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quick  as  possible  to  drive  me  to  Carrick,  and  send  Mrs.  Barlow  to  me  imme- 
diately." 

A  few  moments  later,  the  two  young  women  were  on  their  road  ;  and  that 
evening,  as  Mr.  Murray  and  Fergus  sat  at  tlieir  unsocial  tea-table  they  were 
startled  by  the  intelligence  that  Mrs.  and  Miss  Vaughn  were  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  would  like  to  see  the  elder  gentleman  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Both  answered  the  summons  ;  both  l>eard  in  silent  astonishment  the  hurried 
announcement  that  Colonel  Vaughn's  wife  and  daughter  were  about  to  seek  him 
upon  tlie  field  of  battle,  and  each  replied  in  his  own  way — tlie  father  by  a  com- 
passionate smile  and  a  shake  of  the  head  so  courteous  as  to  be  almost  an  aflirm- 
alive,  the  son  by  the  curt  remark  : 

"  I  should  think  you  were  out  of  your  senses,  both  of  you.  It  is  perfectly 
impossible." 

"  I  must  try  it.  I  must  see  my  husband  at  all  hazards,"  exclaimed  Neria, 
feverishly,  turning  from  one  to  the  other  with  hands  clasped  in  unconscious 
appeal. 

"  If  it  could  be  done  at  any  hazard,  however  great,  Neria,  you  should  try  it, 
and  I  with  you,"  said  Fergus,  coming  close  to  her,  and  taking  the  clasped  hands, 
in  his  ;  "  but  we  might  not  even  be  allowed  to  try.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
any  but  a  military  man  or  a  government  agent  to  obtain  a  pass  to  the  front  now, 
and  without  one  we  should  be  turned  back  before  we  were  within  ten  miles  of 
the  scene  of  action.    It  is  quite  impossible,  believe  me.     Do  you  not  say  so,  sir  .''  " 

"  Of  course,  of  course  ;  Fergus  is  entirely  correct,  my  dear,  and  you  can  only 
submit.  In  a  few  days,  or  whenever  hostilities  cease,  it  is  very  possible  some- 
thing may  be  done  ;  but  at  present  it  is  quite,  O  quite  out  of  the  question," 
replied  Mr.  Murray,  in  his  silkiest  manner,  but  with  a  determination  in  his  cold 
eyes  that  smote  Neria  with  dismay. 

"Quite  impossible?"  echoed  she,  despairingly. 

"  Quite,  my  dear  Mrs.  Vaughn.  In  fact,  the  telegraph  announces  to-night 
that  action  has  already  commenced  with  the  right  wing  of  our  army  ;  and  long 
before  you  could  reach  even  Washington  the  whole  force  will  have  marched  and 
countermarched,  have  moved  this  way  and  that,  hither  and  yon,  a  dozen  times. 
If  my  life  depended  upon  it,  absolutely  my  life,  madam,  I  would  not  undertake 
to  find  Colonel  Vaughn  until  this  battle  is  well  over." 

Neria's  head  dropped  upon  her  breast.  "  And  when  it  is  over  he  will  be 
where  I  shall  never  find  him  ! "  muttered  she. 

The  cool-blooded  old  man  could  not  hear  the  words  ;  but  even  he  could  not 
see  unmoved  the  despairing  attitude,  the  woful  face  of  one  so  fair,  so  young,  so 
delicately  nurtured.  He  laid  a  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  the  dry  white  fin- 
gers quivered  with  a  motion  that  was  almost  a  caress. 

"Don't  be  so  much  disappointed,  my  dear,"  said  he,  kindl}',  "Vaughn  will  be 
at  home  again  before  long,  and  that  will  pay  for  all." 

Neria  looked  vacantly  in  his  face,  and  turned  to  Fergus.  "  And  do  you  refuse 
to  help  me,  too,  Fergus  ?"  asked  she,  unconsciously  using  as  a  weapon  in  her 
extremity  the  very  love  whose  confession  she  had  so  sharply  rebuked  a  few  hours 
before. 

"  Refuse  you,  Neria  ?  "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  passionately  ;  "  it  is  not  I, 
it  is  the  fact  that  refuses  you.  I  would  do  more  than  you  think  to  satisfy  you, 
if  it  were  p^ossible  ;  but  it  is  not.     You  can  only  wait." 

"Wait!  But  while  I  wait  he  will  be  killed;  and  then—"  She  looked  at 
him,  at  his  father,  at  Francia.     In  ever}-  fase  sl'.e  read  denial,  and  all  the  pity 
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and  the  love  covering  it  could  not  assuage  the  sharp  pang  that  pierced  her  heart, 
the  bitterness  as  of  death  borne  in  upon  her  soul  by  the  mocking  echo,  "  Too 
late  !  too  late  !  " 

To  return  to  Bonniemeer  in  this  uncertainty  was  impossible  ;  and  for  the 
next  four  days  the  two  ladies  waited  under  Mr.  Murray's  roof  for  the  almost 
hourly  bulletins  flashed  over  the  wires  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  regularly 
brought  to  them  by  Fergus,  even  before  the  public  could  receive  them. 

At  last  came  the  victory  ;  but  victory  or  defeat  were  one  to  Neria  in  the  ter- 
rible anxiety  devouring  her.  The  returns  from  the  regiments  arrived,  and  hour 
by  hour  Fergus  came  with  cheery  step-to  say,  "  No  bad  news  yet,  Neria."  At  last 
he  did  not  come  until,  as  the  suspense  grew  intolerable,  and  Neria  was  about  to 
venture  forth  to  seek  him,  she  heard  him  slowly  ascending  the  stairs.  She  met 
him  in  the  doorway,  looked  into  his  marble  face  and  pitiful  eyes,  and  crying, 
"  Too  late  !  too  late  !  "  sank  swooning  at  his  feet. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

THE      DARK      HOUR. 

The  days  and  the  weeks  and  the  months  moved  on.  The  golden  autumn 
gave  way  to  the  majesty  of  winter,  winter  softened  beneath  the  kiss  of  spring, 
like  a  hard  old  king  in  the  embrace  of  his  girlish  bride  ;  spring  ripened  into  the 
tranced  glow  of  summer,  and  Neria's  widowed  heart  mourned  day  by  day  more 
passionately,  and  more  remorsefully.  Remorsefully,  for  upon  that  delicate  con- 
science lay  the  burden  of  a  noble  life  sacrificed  to  her  ingratitude.  Not  one  of 
the  weary  days,  not  one  of  the  fearsome  nights  since  the  news  of  \''aughn  s 
death,  but  she  had  told  herself  that  it  was  for  love  of  her,  for  sorrow  at  her  cold- 
ness, and  remorse  at  the  bonds  he  had  placed  upon  her,  that  he  had  gone  to  his 
death  so  resolutely — that  death  and  he  could  not  fail  to  meet.  Day  and  night  she 
bowed  herself  before  God  and  before  His  spirit  for  pardon  and  comfort,  and  day 
and  night  she  rose  uncomforted,  for  as  the  flow  of  Heavenly  love  warmed  and 
expanded  her  heart,  came  with  it  the  fresh  consciousness  of  the  earthly  passion 
sprung  full-grown  to  life  within  her  soul,  and  clamoring  aloud  for  the  food  she 
could  not  give  it. 

And  Francia,  the  bright,  the  loving,  the  joyous  Francia  mourned  also. 
Mourned  the  father  she  had  adored,  the  joy  that  had  passed  from  her  life  and 
from  her  home  ;  mourned  her  own  wasted  youth  and  wasted  heart ;  for  this  is 
the  cruel  nature  of  a  great  sorrow,  that  it  does  not  absorb  and  negative  the 
other  sorrows  preoccupying  the  heart  where  it  comes  to  dwell,  but  rather  stings 
and  quickens  them  to  new  life,  inhabiting  with  them  not  in  peace  or  in  harmony, 
but  with  a  bitter  fellowship. 

To  these  tv;o  in  their  seclusion  came  occasionally  Fergus  or  his  father,  with 
news  of  the  great  world,  its  battles,  its  progress,  its  interests,  or  its  gossip. 
Thus  they  knew,  or  might,  if  they  had  cared  to  listen,  how  the  elections  went  ; 
how  England  and  France  stood  waiting,  one  at  either  hand,  to  side  with  tlie 
stronger  against  the  weaker  party,  so  soon  as  victory  should  clearly  declare  it- 
self in  the  family  quarrel  they  so  eagerly  watched  ;  how  gold,  and  with  it  bread, 
and  fuel,  and  clothes,  rose  day  by  day  out  of  the  reach  of  those  who  most  needed 
them. 

Heard,  too,  how  Claudia,  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  shone  starlike  at  all  the  fes- 
tivities of  not  only  her  own  city  but  the  other  great  capitals  of  the  country,  and 
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how,  while  her  husband  buried  himself  to  the  lips  in  the  gold  the  misfortunes 
of  the  land  was  pouring  into  liis  cotTers,  Oueen  Claudia  was  forever  surrounded 
by  a  cloud  of  courtiers  and  slaves  whom  she  managed  so  well  that  rumor  found 
no  one  among  them  to  honor  with  the  preference.  And  the  hard  old  man,  her 
father,  in  whose  heart  a  certain  admiration  for  this  brilliant  and  evil  child  re- 
placed all  other  emotions  of  tenderness  to  his  kind,  rubbed  his  dry  white  hands, 
smiled  a  covert  smile  and  said, 

"  Claudia  is  a  clever  girl,  a  very  clever  girl.  She  enjoys  herself  and  spends 
Livingstone's  money  after  her  own  fashion,  but  the  world  finds  nothing  to  take 
hold  of.     A  cool  head,  and  a  cool  heart,  too,  has  Mrs.  Livingstone." 

But  of  all  these,  one  subject  alone  had  interest  for  Neria,  and  this  was  the 
war.  Since  Vaughn's  death  the  only  link  holding  her  to  earth  had  seemed  to 
be  the  cause  in  which  he  died.  She  read  all  the  news,  listened  to  all  the  details 
brought  her  by  the  Murrays,  traced  through  the  desolate  southern  hnd  tlie 
progress  of  our  armies,  but  more  especially  the  corps  containing  Vaughn's  reg- 
iment, whispering  to  herself, 

"  He  would  have  been  here  now,"  or  "  They  need  not  have  made  this  retreat 
had  he  been  with  them,"  and  so,  half  persuading  herself  that  he  was  still  identi- 
fied with  the  great  struggle,  she  identified  herself  with  it  not  only  in  interest, 
but  by  contributing  of  the  means  at  her  command,  so  liberally  as  to  call  down 
the  censure  of  her  advisers,  and  a  recommendation  on  more  than  one  occasion 
from  Mr.  Murray  to  regulate  her  donations  somewhat  upon  the  scale  of  those 
of  other  and  wealthier  patriots.  But  Neria,  gentle  and  yielding  in  most  matters 
of  business,  was  here  inexorable,  sa\ing,  with  serene  decision, 

"  We  need  but  little  here  at  Bonniemeer,  and  all  the  rest  goes  to  help  his 
armies  and  his  fellow-soldiers." 


CHAPTER   XXXL 

CLAUUIA. 

It  was  the  twilight  of  a  summer's  day,  and  Neria,  from  the  shore  beneath 
the  ruins  of  Cragness,  watched  the  curving  waves  slide  up  the  sands,  watclied 
the  glory  dying  from  the  western  sky,  watched  the  faint  light  of  the  young  moon 
creeping  down  the  wall  and  peering  into  the  chasm  whence  had  fled  upon  that 
fearful  evening  the  secrets  of  the  gloomy  old  home  of  her  fathers. 

The  sound  of  horses'  feet  upon  the  sands  broke  upon  her  revery,  and,  look- 
ing around,  she  saw  Mr.  Livingstone  dismounting  from  a  carriage  driven  by  one 
of  her  own  servants  ;  and  rising  hastily  went  toward  him,  smitten  with  a  sudden 
terror  by  the  pallor  of  his  usually  florid  face  and  the  gleam  of  his  restless  eyes. 

"  Mr.  Livingstone  !  " 

"  It's  me,  Mrs.  Vaughn." 

Their  hands  met,  and  Neria's  eyes  asked  the  question  her  lips  could  not  tbrm. 

"  Yes'm,"  replied  her  visitor,  nervously  wiping  the  forehead  where  great  drops 
of  perspiration  gathered,  although  the  night  wind  was  blowing  fresh  and  cool — 
"yes'm,  it's  me,  and  I've  come  to  you  for  help.     O,  Neria,  she's  gone,  she's—" 

His  white  lips  quivered,  and  he  stopped  to  swallow  a  great  sob,  while  the 
clammy  drops  upon  his  forehead  broke  out  afresh. 

"  She's  gone  ? — who  ?"  asked  Neria,  turning  pale  at  sight  of  his  emotion. 

"  Claudia,  my  wife,  ma'am.  The  woman  that  I've  worked  and  toiled  for  day 
and  night,  as  you  may  say  ;  the  woman  that  hasn't  had  a  want  ner  hardly  a  whim 
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that  hasn't  been  satisfied  ever  since  I  gave  her  my  name.  Money  !  she  hadn't 
anything  to  do  but  sign  a  clieck  ;  and  all  I  had  was  hers,  and  shawls,  and  laces, 
and  diamonds,  and  silks  at  her  will.  She  didn't  like  the  carriasre  I  srot  her  when 
she  was  married,  and  this  very  last  winter  I  made  her  a  Christmas  present  of  a 
new  one.  She  wanted  her  servants  put  in  livery,  and  livery  it  was,  though  I  lost 
one  of  my  best  customers,  a  New  England  man,  by  the  nieans.  Slie  wanted  to 
go  to  New  York  and  Washington  for  the  v/inter,  and  I  never  said  worse  than 
'  Suit  yourself,  my  dear  ; '  she  wanted  to  go  to  Newport,  and  she  went — " 

"But  how  is  it?  what  has  happened  ?"  asked  Neria,  stemming  the  torrent  of 
words  which  seemed  somewhat  to  relieve  the  over-burdened  heart  of  the  injured 
husband. 

"She's  gone,  run  off;  and  where,  or  who  with,  or  for  what,  I  don't  know 
more  than  you,"  said  Mr.  Livingstone,  pausing  in  the  act  of  wiping  his  forehead 
again,  and  staring  blankly  into  Neria's  face. 

"But  what  were  the  circumstances?"  persisted  she. 

"All  I  know  is  that  three  days  ago  a  letter  from  Newport  came  in  with  the 
morning's  mail,  and  here  it  is.  He  drew  from  his  letter-case  a  note  written  in 
Claudia's  dashing  hand  upon  the  iTeavily-perfumed  paper  she  affected,  in  these 
words :  ' 

Good-bye,  for  you  will  not  see  me  again.  You  have  been  a  good  master  and  a  good 
servant  to  me,  and  it  was  not  your  fault  that  you  could  not  be  more.  I  forgive  your  stu- 
pidities, and  part  v/ith  you  upon  the  best  of  terms.  No  one  here  suspects  more  than  that 
I  travel  to  New  York  to-morrow ;  so  arrange  a  story  to  suit  yourself. 

"It  was  just  as  she  says  there,"  continued  Mr.  Livingstone;  while  Neria 
handed  back  the  note  with  a  look  of  silent  dismay. 

"  I  went  straight  to  Newport,  of  course,  and,  without  letting  on  that  there 
was  any  trouble,  found  that  Mrs.  Livingstone  had  taken  the  boat  for  New  York 
the  mornins:  before,  leavinsj  word  with  the  coachman  to  drive  his  horses  back  to 
the  city,  as  she  should  not  return  that  way.  I  went  quietly  round  to  all  the  hotels, 
but  could  not  find  that  anyone  whom  I  could  suspect  had  been  stopping  in  New- 
port, or,  at  any  rate,  had  left  about  that  time.  Several  people  asked,  rather  cu- 
riously, if  I  expected  to  join  Mrs.  L.  at  Newport  ;  and  to  all  I  said  '  No,  1  only 
came  down  to  settle  up  the  bills  and  get  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.'  Not  a  soul  but 
her  father  and  brother,  and  you  and  1  know  anything  of  it  yet  ;  and  if  I  could 
only  find  her  before  it's  too  late  I'd  forgive  her  all — 1  would — and  take  her  back 
cheerful." 

"  Would  you  ?  "  asked  Neria. 

"Yes,  I  would  ;  for  somehow  she's  got  such  a  hold  of  me,  Neria,  it  seems 
as  if  I  could  forgive  her  if  she  cost  me  every  cent  I've  got  in  the  work!.  It 
hasn't  seemed  to  me  these  three  days  as  if  I  had  got  anything  to  live  for.  Ac- 
tually, I  didn't  close  a  bargain  with  a  good  Western  customer  yesterday,  though 
I  might  have  with  a  little  more  talk  ;  but,  somehow,  I  didn't  care.  But  where  is 
she,  and  how  am  I  to  look  for  her?  I've  come  to  you  to  know,  for  you  always 
could  do  more  with  her  than  anyone  else,  and  you've  got  a  way  of  looking  right 
into  matters  that  I  never  saw  in  any  other  woman.  Besides  I  don't  mind  you 
knowing  that  my  poor  girl's  gone  astray,  as  I  would  another." 

His  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke  the  last  words,  and  his  anxious  eyes  grew  dim. 
Neria,  shocked  and  pained,  assured  him  that  there  could  be  nothing  she  would 
not  gladly  do  to  aid  him  were  it  possible  to  do  anything,  but  professing  an  ig- 
norance as  entire  as  his  own  of  Claudia's  probable  movements  or  probable  com- 
panion.    She  also  agreed  with  him  upon  the  expediency  of  keeping;  her  impru- 
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dent,  if  not  guilty  flight  secret  as  long  as  possible,  nnd,  finally,  she  promised,  at 
Mr.  Livingston's  solicitation,  to  accompany  him  should  he  discover  his  wife's  hid- 
ing place,  and  to  persuade  her  to  accept  tiie  forgiveness  and  opportunity  for 
amendment  so  generously  oflfered  by  her  husband. 

With  this  promise  Mr.  Livingston  departed,  refusing  the  ho.=?pitality  of  Bon- 
niemeer  even  for  a  night,  as  he  was  eager  to  hear  reports  from  the  detectives  he 
had  already  secretly  put  upon  the  track. 

Toward  night  of  the  next  day,  however,  he  reappeared,  with  an  excitement 
of  manner  and  appearance,  added  to  the  disturbance  of  the  previous  day,  that 
prepared  Neria  for  his  news, 

"  Read  that,  ma'am,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

Mrs.  Vaughn  took  the  clumsily-folded  letter  extended  to  her,  and  read,  in  a 
scrawlinof  hand  : 

Mr.  Livingstone  is  by  this  informed  that  his  wife  and  Doctor  Luttrell  are  stopping  in 
the  farm-house  of  a  man  named  Brown  two  miles  west  of  the  town  of ,  in  the  Cats- 
kill  Mountains.  They  call  themselves  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  pass  for  a  new  married 
couple.  The  writer  of  this,  thinking  you  might  like  to  know,  takes  this  way  of  telling  ; 
but  if  you  will  take  his  advice  you'll  let  her  go  for  a  bad  lot. 

"  There  !  What  do  you  say  to  that .'' "  asked  Mr.  Livingstone,  meeting  Ne- 
ria's  grieved  eyes  with  a  look  of  impatient  questioning. 

"  Poor  Claudia  !  "  whispered  Neria. 

"Yes,  but  she's  run  away  with  that  fellow,  and  she's  passing  for  his  wife  ; 
think  of  that ;  and  this  fellow,  whoever  it  is,  knows  of  it,  and  will  tell  the  whole 
world.  Then  think  of  me  showing  my  face  on  'Change  afterward.  I'll  have  the 
law  of  him,  if  tliere's  law  in  the  land.  I'll  have  damages  out  of  him,  I  promise 
you — good  rousing  damages,  too — if  there's  such  a  thing  as  a  judge  and  jury  to 
be  had,  and  I  wouldn't  mind  a  thousand  dollars  divided  round  among  'em  either, 
if  they  couldn't  do  me  justice  without." 

"  But  yesterday  you  said  you  would  forgive  her— you  said  you  would  take  her 
back  if  she  would  come,"  pleaded  Neria,  gently. 

"Yes,  but  that  was  before  I  knew  she  was  actually  living  with  another  man — 
Mrs.  Smith,  indeed  ! — and  before  I  knew  this  fellow  who  writes  the  letter  knew 
about  it.     Me'll  tell  every  one  he  knows,  you  see  ;  there's  where's  the  rub." 

"  Perhaps  not.  He  seems  to  wish  well  to  )-ou  by  writing  at  all  ;  and  he 
surely  would  see  that  the  way  to  serve  you  is  to  keep  the  matter  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible." 

"  If  I  only  knew  who  it  was  I'd  let  him  set  his  own  price  to  keep  it  quiet, 
and  pay  it  dawn,  too,"  mused  Mr.  Livingstone,  unable,  more  than  the  wily  WaJ- 
pole,  to  conceive  of  a  man  without  a  price. 

"But  Claudia?  will  you  still  forgive  and  shield  her?" 

"I  don't  know.  It's  worse  than  I  thought.  Living  with  another  man,  and 
she,  such  a  figure  of  a  woman,  to  fling  herself  away  like  that  !  Poor  thing  ! 
where'U  she  get  her  velvets  and  laces  now,  I  wonder.  That  fellow  isn't  worth 
ten  thousand  dollars,  for  all  the  fine  property  he  got  with  his  wife.  That  went 
like  water  as  soon  as  she  was  dead.  Poor  Claudia;  but  it  serves  her  right,  it 
serves  her  right." 

Neria  looked  at  him  in  perplexity,  uncertain  whether  to  pity  or  to  turn  from 
him  ;  but  the  struggle  was  a  brief  one.  "  Let  us  go  and  find  her,  and  on  the 
way  we  will  speak  of  what  we  shall  say  to  her,"  said  she,  with  the  angelic  voice 
and  look  no  one  yet  had  ever  resisted.  And  Mr.  Livingstone,  softened  and 
refined  in  spite  of  himself,  yielded  to  her  gentle  bidding. 
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Arrived  at  their  destination  Mr.  Livingstone  left  Neria  at  the  little  inn  while 
he  made  cautious  inquiries  as  to  the  whereabout  of  Mr.  Brown's  farm-house  and 
the  character  and  appearance  of  his  boarders.  He  returned  after  an  absence  of 
several  hours  quite  excited. 

"  I  have  found  her,"  exclaimed  he,  coming  close  to  Neria,  and  speaking  in  a 
hoarse,  quick  tone. 

"  It  is  a  lonely  sort  of  place,  no  other  house  in  sight,  and  I  looked  roimd 
among  the  trees  and  bushes  until  I  saw  her  standing  at  a  window.  She  looked 
pale  and  downcast,  and  as  if  she'd  be  glad  to  be  off  her  bargain  if  she  could. 
Poor  girl  !  I  can't  but  pity  her,  and  if  she's  humble  and  sorry,  and  we  can  keep 
the  matter  hushed  up,  I  will  hold  to  my  word  and  take  her  home  again.  She's 
a  splendid  creature  at  the  head  of  my  table,  or  receiving  company,  and  if  I  sep- 
arate from  her  there'll  be  a  scandal  at  any  rate." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  she  repents  already — it  must  be  that  she  does,"  said  Neria, 
eagerly.     "  And  by  forgiving  her  you  may  save  a  soul  otherwise  lost." 

"  ril  forgive  her  if  she  feels  as  she  ought,"  replied  Mr.  Livingstone,  stoutly  ; 
"  I've  said  it  and  I'll  do  it.  Of  course,  I  shall  make  my  conditions  ;  she  can't 
be  quite  as  free  with  her  check-book  for  a  while,  and  I  shall  expect  her  to  stay 
at  home  this  winter.  Washington  isn't  a  good  place  for  a  woman  like  her, 
especially  without  a  husband." 

"It  cannot  be  that  she  will  wish  to  go,"  suggested  Neria,  considerably 
shocked  at  the  nature  of  the  conditions  apparently  considered  satisfaetorj'  by 
the  injured  husband. 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  returned  he,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  Claudia  can  hardly  live 
without  society  and  admiration,  and  she's  always  been  where  there  was  the 
most  of  it  to  be  found.  She  won't  like  stopping  in  one  place  ;  but  she's  got  to, 
if  she  comes  back  to  me.     I  shan't  trust  her  further  than  I  can  see  her." 

"And  yet  you  will  call  her  wife  .'"'  broke  involuntarily  from  Neria's  lips. 

"  Under  conditions,  yes.  Why,  she's  no  worse  now  than  a  dozen  women  I 
could  name  who  stand  as  fair  with  the  world  as  Claudia  did  last  week,  or  does 
to-day,  for  that  matter.     Society's  a  queer  sort  of  affair  after  all,  Mrs.  Vaughn." 

"  And  shall  we  go  at  once  to  Claudia  ?  "  asked  Neria,  escaping  from  the  dis- 
cussion. 

"Yes,  they're  harnessing  a  horse — here  he  comes  now.     Are  you  ready  ?" 

"  In  one  moment ;  "  and  as  Neria  possessed  the  rare  feminine  virtue  of  count- 
ing but  sixty  seconds  to  a  minute,  she  was  ready  nearly  as  soon  as  her  com- 
panion. 

"  Now,  my  plan  is  this,"  began  Mr.  Livingstone,  as  he  drove  down  the  bowery 
country  road  ;  "  I'll  show  you  the  house  and  let  you  go  in  and  get  over  the  first 
with  the  poor  girl  alone.  She  might  not  feel  quite  so  shamefaced  with  you  as 
with  me,  and  she'd  be  more  likely  to  come  round  to  do  as  she'd  ought  to.  With 
me,  like  enough,  she'd  sort  of  straighten  up  and  think  I'd  come  to  exult  over 
her  and  all  that,  when  goodness  knows  it's  the  last  thought  in  my  head.  But 
she's  a  proud  piece,  and  there's  no  such  thing  as  driving  her.  She's  got  to  be 
coaxed  and  no  one  can  come  near  her  half  so  quick  as  you,  Neria." 

"  I'll  do  my  best ;  but  what  shall  I  say  from  you,  what  offers  or  promises  shall 
I  make  ?"  asked  Neria. 

"  Why,  say  I  know  she's  done  what  she  hadn't  ought  to.  but  I  forgive  her  if 
she's  as  sorry  as  she  should  be.  Tell  her  I'm  lonesome  without  her,  and  she's 
too  handsome  and  too  stylish  a  woman  to  go  the  way  she's  set  out,  and  though 
it's  a  hard   pill  for  me  to  swallow,  still  I  love  her  well  enough  to  overlook  what 
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she's  done — and — you  fix  out  the  rest  yourself.     You  know  what  a  man  had 
ought  to  say,  and  you  can  say  it  for  me  better  than  I  can  for  myself." 

"  But  if  I  meet  Dr.  Luttrell  ? "  faltered  Neria,  as  slie  left  the  carriage. 

"Tell  him,  if  he's  wise,  to  keep  out  of  my  sight,"  growled  Livingstone.  "  I 
won't  take  the  law  of  him  as  I'd  laid  out  to,  but  if  I  get  hold  of  him  I'll  be  my 
own  judge  and  jury  ;  yes,  and  executioner,  too,  may  be.  Flesh  and  blood  won't 
stand  everything,  and  though  I'm  a  man  of  peace  I'd  shoot  that  fellow  as  quick 
as  I  would  a  dog." 

With  these  instructions  Neria  walked  slowly  down  the  shady  road,  and 
stood  presently  at  the  door  of  an  old  red  farm-house,  nestling  picturesquely 
among  its  lilacs  and  syringas.  Her  knock  brought  the  blithe-faced  housewife  to 
the  door,  and  as  she  nodded  inquiringly  at  the  visitor,  a  sudden  perplexityaro.se 
in  Neria's  mind.  How  should  she  inquire  for  Claudia  ?  She  would  not  use  the 
assumed  name  of  Smith  ;  she  dared  not  speak  the  one  sullied  by  Claudia's  sin. 

"  Won't  you  walk  in,  ma'am  .'' "  asked  the  farmer's  wife,  finding  that  her  vis- 
itor did  not  speak. 

"  Thank  you.     I  wish  to  see  the  lady  who  is  staying  with  you." 

"  O,  Miss  Smith.  Yes,  she's  right  in  the  parlor  here.  Come  in."  She 
threw  open  the  door  as  she  spoke,  and  Neria,  entering,  closed  it  behind  her,  for 
already  she  had  caught  tHe  wild  glance  of  Claudia's  eyes,  and  shielded  her  from 
observation  and  scrutiny,  while  still  she  might. 

"  Claudia  !  "  said  she,  softly  approaching  her,  as  cowering  away,  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

"  Claudia  ! "  and  the  gentle  hand  upon  that  bowed  head  fell  like  a  benedic- 
tion. But  the  guilty  woman  shrank  from  that  pure  touch  as  sinners  from  the 
sunlight. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  "  asked  she,  sullenly. 

"  I  want  to  call  you  back  before  it  is  too  late,"  and  Neria  sank  upon  her 
knees  beside  her. 

"  Too  late  !  It  is  too  late  already — too  late  for  anything  but  to  go  on  as  I 
have  begun — "  exclaimed  Claudia,  half  angrily,  half  piteously,  but  suflering  Ne- 
ria to  take  one  of  her  cold  hands  in  hers. 

"  Ah,  no,  dear  Claudia,  it  never  is  too  late  for  us  to  repent  and  amend  ;  never 
too  late  for  God  to  forgive." 

"Us!"  laughed  the  other,  mockingly.  "You  do  well,  Neria,  to  put  your 
name  with  mine.  '  You  who  never  since  your  birth  had  need  of  repentance  or 
amendment,  how  will  you  judge  for  me  ?" 

Neria's  white  lips  quivered  with  the  sharp  pang  at  her  heart,  but  she  an- 
swered bravely — • 

"  You  cannot  know  it,  but  my  sin  is  liardly  less  than  yours.  My  whole  life 
is  a  repenting  ;  and,  less  happy  than  you,  God  does  not  offer  me  the  opportunity 
of  amendment." 

"  O,  yes,  you  talk,  you  good  women  talk,  but  you  know  not  what  you  say," 
exclaimed  Claudia,  writhing  nervously  away  from  Neria's  arms.  "  Your  sin  is 
some  fancied  peccadillo,  some  trifle  magnified  by  your  own  conscience,  but  it  is 
not  like  this.  And  forgiveness,  do  you  say?  I  do  not  know  much  of  these  mat- 
ters, but  do  you  think,  Neria,  it  could  ever  be  forgotten — I  mean  when  I  am 
dead  ? "  She  spoke  softly,  and  woman  though  she  was,  seemed  half  ashamed 
of  caring  for  what  had  always  been  her  scoff. 

"  Better  than  forgotten — it  shall  be  forgiven  and  washed  away  in  the  blood 
of  the  Redeemer.  '  Though  thy  sins  be'as  scarlet,  they  shall  become  white  as 
wool,'  "  said  Neria,  solemnly. 
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"  Does  it  say  that  in  the  Bible  ?  I  havn't  been  happy  for  many  weeks.  I 
ran  away  partly  because  I  couldn't  keep  up  a  smiling  face  and  easy  manner  any 
longer,  but  it  is  worse  to  be  alone,  and — "  she  stopped  and  looked  about  lier — 
"worst  of  all  to  try  and  talk  with  him.  But  you,  Neria,  I  can  trust  to  you. 
You  always  were  so  true  and  good  ;  there  is  something  soothing  about  your  very 
presence.  I  have  longed  for  you  so  ;  but  I  thought  you  would  not  look  at  me. 
O,  Neria,  may  I  1 " 

She  turned  and  laid  her  head  upon  Neria's  bosom,  clinging  about  her  neck 
with  a  pitiful  dependence,  while  she,  her  pale  face  and  beautiful  eyes  irradiated 
with  the  joy  of  an  angel,  who  leads  back  to  the  fold  a  soul  almost  lost  forever, 
bowed  her  cheek  upon  that  regal  head,  and  whispered  such  words  of  promise 
and  pardon  and  love,  as  God  gave  her  to  speak. 

"  But  will  he,  will  my  husband — O,  no,  he  cannot  forgive,  or  shelter  me  from 
the  world,"  moaned  Claudia,  at  last.  "  It  is  too  mach.  I  must  go  away  some- 
where by  myself  and  live  out  my  life  solitary  and  forlorn.  If  I  might  come  to 
you,  Neria  ;  but  no,  they  would  not  let  me — I  must  not  contaminate  you.  But  I 
shall  be  so  desolate  !  " 

"  Claudia,  I  would  not  tell  you  till  now ;  but  it  is  he  that  has  sent  me.  It  is 
that  generous  and  forgiving  husband  who  has  bid  me  come  and  say  to  you  that, 
if  you  so  repent  and  amend  that  God  forgives  and  receives  you  back,  he  will  not 
refuse  to  do  likewise.     Can  you  hesitate  in  face  of  such  clemency.?" 

"But  can  he  forget  ?     If  he  should  taunt  and  reproach  me  !  " 

"  I  do  not  think  it  of  him  ;  but  even  if  he  should  would  not  such  humbling 
of  your  pride  be  a  light  penance  in  comparison  to  what  you  might  suffer  }  "  asked 
Neria,  with  some  severity. 

"True,  true;  I  ought  to  be  humble,  and  I  will  try;  but  you  know,  Neria, 
how  ungoverned  I  have  been,"  said  Claudia,  sadly.  "  He  is  generous  and  good 
to  offer  to  pass  it  over,  and  so  shows  himself  above  me  now  ;  but  you  know  it 
has  always  been  I  who  have  looked  down  upon  him." 

"  Perhaps,  dear  Claudia,  if  you  had  done  more  justice  to  the  really  fine  quali- 
ties of  his  disposition  you  would  have  developed  others,  and  learned  to  love  them 
so  well  that  this  could  never  have  been,"  suggested  Neria. 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  now  it  is  too  late,"  said  Claudia,  warily.  "  He  may  pit)'  and 
forgive,  and  even  receive  me  back ;  but  if  he  is  a  man  and  human,  he  never  will 
allow  me  the  place  I  held  before." 

"  Do  you  deserve  it?  "  asked  the  clear  voice,  severely,  yet  so  pitifully  that  the 
guilty  woman  did  not  shrink  away  as  she  answered,  "  No." 

"Then,  dear,  should  you  not  take  as  an  unmerited  alms  such  forgiveness 
as  he  tenders  you,  ;  and  if  reproacli  is  mingled  with  it,  take  that,  too  ;  silently 
if  not  gratefully.  Has  he  not  a  right  to  chide  when  he  passes  by  his  right  to 
punish,  as  he  might  ?  And  if  he,  being  but  human  and  a  man,  should  mingle 
his  pardon  with  the  bitter  draught  of  reproof  and  reminder,  remember,  Claudia, 
that  He  who  is  all  love  holds  out  a  free  and  unqualified  forgiveness  to  all  who 
will  seek  it.  He  will  forgive  you,  Claudia,  and  love  you  none  the  worse,  so  soon 
as  you  shall  ask  Him." 

"  It  is  you  who  must  ask  ;  I  dare  not,"  whispered  Claudia. 

"We  will  ask  together,"  said  Neria  ;  and  willi  the  simple  words  of  the  peli- 
tioD  went  up  to  the  Mercy  Seat  an  offering  of  the  scalding  tears  of  a  true  repent- 
ance— the  pure,  bright  drops  of  a  holy  sympathy,  an  angelic,  pity. 

"  Sit  there,  Neria;  let  me  put  my  head  in  your  lap  and  cry;  it  will  do  me 
good,"  moaned  Claudia ;  and  Neria  did  not  resist  the  impulse  of  humility  so 
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significant  in  tlie  hauglity  sinner.  A  Iialf  hour  passed  thus  ;  and  vvlicn  the  sobs 
had  died  away  in  sighs,  and  Claudia,  pushing  back  the  purple-black  masses  of 
hair  from  her  tace,  smiled  wanly  up  in  Neria's  face,  she  said  : 

"  And  now  I  shall  call  your  husband  to  hear  you  say  what  I  know  you  will 
wish  to  say  to  him." 

"  He — is  he  here  t"  asked  Claudia  quickly,  while  a  deep  blush  burned  over 
the  face  but  now  so  pale. 

"  Yes  ;  and  he  has  waited  all  this  time  to  hear  whether  he  ought  to  see  you." 

"Then  you  would  not  have  called  him  if — " 

"  If  you  had  been  hard  and  impenitent,  no,"  said  Neria,  quietly.  Claudia 
looked  curiously  at  her. 

"  How  is  it  you  are  so  quiet  and  so  resolute,  so  sweet  and  so  severe,  all  in 
one  ? "  asked  she  ;  but  Neria,  with  a  little  smile  and  a  shake  of  the  head,  waived 
the  question,  and  hastened  from  the  house. 

Never  in  his  prosperous  life  had  Mr.  Livingstone  passed  so  anxious  and 
miserable  an  hour  as  that  since  Neria  had  left  him,  and  he  now  came  to  meet 
her  with  a  trepidation  of  manner  very  unlike  his  usual  placid  self-satisfaction. 

"  Well .?  "  asked  he,  briefly. 

"  She  is  waiting  for  you.  You  will  be  generous  and  gentle  with  her,  I  am 
sure,"  replied  Neria,  pointing  toward  the  house. 

"  Aren't  you  coming  with  me  ?  "  asked  he,  nervously. 

"  No,  3'ou  had  better  see  her  alone.     I  will  wait  here  for  you." 

"Is  Luttrell  there  ?" 

"  No,  he  has  gone  away  for  some  days." 

"Well  for  him,  and  me,  too,  perhaps.  Wait  here  in  the  shade  of  these  trees, 
if  you  won't  come.     I  shan't  be  long." 

"Don't  think  of  me,  but  go  at  once,  and  do  not  hurry  back,"  replied  Neria, 
pitying  his  agitation  ;  and  Mr.  Livingstone  with  a  fervent  pressure  of  the  hand, 
silently  followed  her  advice. 

Left  alone  Neria  sat  for  a  while  in  the  shady  nook  selected  for  her  by  Mr. 
Livingstone,  and  then  attracted  by  the  tender  gloom  brooding  in  the  recesses 
of  a  wood,  bordering  on  the  road,  she  wandered  into  it,  satisfied  that  she  should 
see  or  hear  her  companion  whenever  he  might  return.  But  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts  she  soon  lost  sight  of  the  road,  and  striking  into  a  woodland  path 
strolled  slowly  along  it,  pausing  now  and  again  to  smile  a  recognition  to  some 
familiar  flower,  or  to  listen  to  the  song  of  some  forest  bird,  lovingly  as  to  the 
voice  of  a  friend.  To  pluck  the  flower  no  more  occurred  to  Neria's  mind  than 
to  kill  the  bird,  or  to  wound  the  friend. 

But  at  its  height  the  harmony  of  this  pastorale  was  broken  by  the  baying  of  a 
hound,  rapidly  approaching,  and  while  Neria  startled,  if  not  frightened,  stood 
pale  and  still,  he  broke  through  the  underbrush  and  sprang  toward  her.  Timid, 
like  most  women,  Neria's  timidity  took  often  the  form  of  a  blind  courage,  and 
she  now  advanced  toward  the  fierce  brute  with  the  "good  dog  !  poor  fellow  !  "  and 
similar  expressions  best  suited  to  the  canine  perception.  The  hound,  evidently 
surprised  at  this  course  of  treatment,  instead  of  the  panic  and  flight  on  which  he 
had  counted,  paused  to  consider  of  it,  and  like  the  woman  who  deliberates  was 
lost,  for  Neria's  little  hand  upon  his  head,  her  eyes  meeting  his,  reduced  him  in 
one  moment  from  her  fierce  antagonist  to  the  hum'olest  of  her  slaves,  fawning  at 
her  feet,  smiling  up  into  her  face,  and  lavishing  such  caresses  as  she  would  per- 
mit upon  hands  and  cheeks. 

A  sharp  whistle  was  heard  from  the  wood.     The  hound  paused,  hesitated  and 
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listened.  The  whistle  was  repeated,  and  with  an  apologetic  kiss  bestowed  upon 
Neria's  hand,  he  bounded  away,  but  was  met  at  the  turn  of  the  road  by  a  man 
with  a  gun  upon  his  shoulder,  who  called  him  sharply  by  name  and  ordered  him 
to  follow  more  closely.  Neria,  already  walking  away,  heard  this  voice,  and  caught 
her  breath  sharply.  It  did  not  need  the  hasty  look  she  involuntarily  cast  behind 
to  assure  her  that  the  gunner  was  Doctor  Luttrell,  the  man  of  all  others  whom 
she  most  wished  to  avoid.  He  had  recognized  her  also,  and  with  a  few  strides 
was  at  her  side,  his  tawny  eyes  glittering,  his  thin  lips,  curling  with  malice. 

"An  unexpected  pleasure,  Mrs.  Vaughn.     May  I  hope  that  it  is  mutual?" 

"  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  see  you,  Dr.  Luttrell,  as  you  must  be  well  aware," 
said  Neria,  coldly. 

"  No  ?  Je  suis  desoleej  but  Mrs.  Vaughn  was  ever  cruel — to  me.  I  believe 
Mr.  Murray  is  more  fortunate  in  gaining  her  favorable  regards."  The  insulting 
tone  pointed  the  words,  and  Neria  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  at  him. 

"  It  was  you,  then,  who  wrote  an  anonymous  letter  to  Colonel  Vaughn,"  said 
she,  contemptuously. 

"  Your  sagacity  is  equal  to  your  amiability,  madam,"  replied  Doctor  Luttrell, 
coolly.  "I  thought  it  as  well,  since  I  had  married  into  the  family,  to  have  an 
eye  to  the  preservation  of  its  character.  You  will  remember,  my  dear,  that  I 
am  your  brother  by  marriage,  and  in  that  capacity  found  it  a  disagreeable  duty  to 
inform  Colonel  Vaughn  of  the  use  you  were  making  of  his  absence.  I  did  it 
anonymously  to  avoid  disagreeable  explanations  when  he  should  return  home." 

"  Did  you  not  know  him  to  be  dead  you  would  not  dare  acknowledge  such  in- 
famy," exclaimed  Neria,  indignantly. 

"  It  is  true,  then,  that  you  are  a  widow.  Might  I  hope  that  in  time  I  could 
conquer  the  repugnance  with  which  you  have  ever  repaid  the  admiration  I  have 
never  concealed — "  began  Luttrell,  mockingly,  but  Neria  interrupted  him. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you  now  or  ever,"  said  she,  coldly  ;  "except 
to  give  you  a  warning.  Mr.  Livingstone  is  with  his  wife,  and  intends  to  take  her 
home  with  him.  Her  eyes  are  open  to  the  sin  and  shame  of  the  course  to  which 
you  have  tempted  her,  and  she  only  desires  to  escape  another  interview.  You 
will  do  well  to  avoid  the  presence  of  either." 

Luttrell's  lips  grew  white,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  rage  as  he  fixed  them 
upon  Neria's.  "Again  !"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice.  "You  have  dared  cross  my 
path  again,  dared  grasp  at  another  secret  so  nearly  concerning  my  life  and 
honor  .''  " 

"  I  dare  anything  for  the  right,  even  to  meddling  with  Doctor  Luttrell's  hon- 
or," said  Neria,  roused  to  an  impulse  of  bitterness. 

"  It  is  not  safe.  Believe  me,  Neria,  it  is  not  safe.  I  have  a  foolish  admira- 
tion for  your  beauty  and  your  character,  or  you  never  would  have  carried  the 
secrets  that  you  did  from  my  wife's  death-chamber.  I  tried  to  ruin  your  charac- 
ter in  self-defence,  fearing  the  harm  you  might  some  day  do  to  mo.  But  you 
had  best  not  tempt  me  too  far." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  Doctor  Luttrell,"  said  Neria,  quietly.  "And  you  do 
not  speak  the  truth,  The  reason  you  did  not  murder  me,  as  well  as  my  sister, 
was  because  guilt  is  always  cowardly,  and  you  knew  tliat  I  liad  found  you  out. 
I  spared  you  tlie  ignominy  of  exposure,  because  the  forfeit  of  your  life  could  riot 
give  back  hers,  and  you  may  yet  repent  and  amend  as  Claudia  already  does." 

"  Nonsense.  The  reason  you  did  not  give  your  suspicions — for  they  were  no 
more — to  the  world  was,  tliat  you  could  not  prove  them  ;  and  if  you  could,  would 
not  have  wished  to  introduce  a  gallows  into  the  family  history." 
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Neria  looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  silently  turned  away.  He  overlook  and 
detained  her.  "Stop;  I  have  something  more  to  say.  You  know  or  suspect 
too  much  of  me  to  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  as  my  enemy.  Be  my  friend,  Ne- 
ria. Keep  my  counsels  and  I  will  repay  you  amply — you  do  not  know  in  how 
many  ways.  Speak  your  heart's  desire,  and  you  shall  have  it,  were  it  even  to 
summon  the  dead  from  his  grave." 

"  Were  you  able  to  perform  even  that  impious  promise  I  would  make  no 
compact  with  you,"  exclaimed  Neria,  indignantly.  "  Any  benefit  you  could  ever 
render  were  insufficient  to  bind  me  for  an  instant  as  friend  to  my  sister's  mur- 
derer ;  my  own  slanderer  ;  Claudia's  seducer.  Go  ;  and  if  God  gives  you  time, 
repent ;  but  never  think  to  be  other  than  an  object  of  pity  and  abhorrence  to 
me." 

She  moved  decidedly  away,  and  Luttrell,  gasping  with  passion  and  sudden 
hate,  bounded  after  and  grasped  her  brutally  by  the  arm,  but  as  he  did  so  the 
imprecation  upon  his  lips  changed  to  a  cry  of  pain  and  withdrawing  his  hand  he 
clenched  and  shook  it  as  in  agony. 

"  What  is  this  !  "  cried  he,  turning  suddenly  pale,  and  staggering  to  a  seat 
upon  a  fallen  tree. 

His  cry  was  echoed  from  Neria's  lips,  and  as  she  wrenched  her  arm  from  his 
grasp  the  golden  serpent  bracelet  fell  from  within  her  sleeve  and  lay  coiling 
among  the  dewy  grass,  its  diamond  eyes  and  ruby  crest  sparkling  with  a  ma- 
licious joy.  The  deadly  purpose  of  Fiemma  Vascetti  had  been  fulfilled,  and  she 
in  her  century-old  grave  rejoiced  at  the  vengeance  wrought  upon  the  enemy  of 
her  house. 

"  The  bracelet  !  the  poisoned  bracelet  !  "  cried  Neria,  pale  with  horror. 

"  Poisoned  !  Sorceress  and  murderess,  you  have  wiled  me  to  my  death  ! " 
gasped  Luttrell,  sliding  from  his  seat  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  writhing  and 
moaning,  his  face  livid,  a  light  foam  gathering  upon  his  lips,  his  rolling  eyes 
blazing  with  agony  and  rage. 

The  hound,  trembling  all  over,  crept  to  his  master's  side,  licked  his  cheek  and 
hand,  and  then,  with  a  piteous  howl,  darted  away  into  the  forest.  Neria  threw 
herself  upon  her  knees  beside  the  dying  man,  her  eyes  dilated  with  horror  but 
shilling  with  a  holy  purpose.  "It  is  not  I  who  have  killed  you,"  said  she, 
solemnly  ;  "  It  is  the  hand  of  God  !  O,  repent,  repent,  before  it  is  too  late  !  Beg 
for  His  almighty  pardon  and  He  will  give  it  you  even  now.  Humble  yourself 
before  Him,  quickly,  before  the  agony  of  death  seizes  you.  We  forgive  you — 
my  sister,  Claudia,  I,  we  all  forgive  you — but  it  is  nothing  unless  you  gain  His 
pardon.     Say  that  you  repent  !  " 

"  Why  should  I  mock  at  God  if  there  is  a  God  ?"  gasped  Luttrell,  mastering, 
by  a  terrible  effort,  the  convulsions  trembling  through  his  limbs.  "  If  repentance 
could  avail,  it  should  have  come  sooner.  Say  no  more  of  that,  but  listen  ;  I  did 
not  mean  to  kill  your  sister.  She  was  the  victim  of  science.  I  had  a  splendid 
theory  of  a  new  mode  of  treatment.  I  experimented  upon  her.  She  could  not 
have  lived  many  years,  at  any  rate.  She  had  an  incurable  complaint.  I  never 
loved  her,  and  I  did  love  science.  Claudia  would  have  been  none  the  worse  for 
me  if  her  own  nature  had  not  led  her  astray.  I  have  done  you  no  harm. 
Vaughn  lives — I  have  seen  him.  Now  go — I  can  no  longer  master  this  agony. 
O,  my  God,  my  God  !  The  pains  of  hell  have  seized  me  before  the  time  !  Go, 
woman,  go  !     I  will  not  have  you  watch  me  !     Go,  I  say  !  " 

"  Say  that  you  repent.  Ask  God's  forgiveness.  One  word,  but  one  word, 
before  it  is  too  late  ! "  persisted  Neria,  her  whole  frame  quivering  with  horror 
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as  she  knelt  beside  him,  one  hand  pressed  convulsively  upon  her  heart,  the  other 
raised  to  heaven. 

"  Leave  me,  leave  me  !  You  shall  not  see  me  die  like  a  dog.  It  is  too  late,  I 
tell  you — too  late  !  "  gasped  the  dying  man,  his  face  already  grey  with  the  awful 
pallor  of  death. 

"  Too  late  for  human  aid — never  too  late  for  God's  mercy  !  I  will  not  o-q.  I 
will  not  watch  you,  but  pray  beside  you  till  the  last,"  said  Neria  ;  and  with  that 
guilty  soul  went  to  God  such  petitions  for  its  pardon  and  pence  as  Neria  could 
never  have  uttered  had  he  for  whom  she  prayed  less  bitterly  wronged  her  and 
hers. 

The  soul  was  already  sped,  the  prayer  was  ended,  when,  through  the  dim 
arches  of  the  wood,  hastened  toward  the  scene,  a  man,  conducted  by  the  faitli- 
ful  hound.  At  sight  of  Neria  he  paused,  hesitated,  and  would  have  turned,  but 
was  arrested  by  a  warning  growl  from  the  dog,  who  seized  him  by  the  coat  and 
dragged  him  on. 

Neria  looked  up,  too  stunned  for  surprise.  "  Go  for  lielp,  James,"  said  she, 
quietly.  "  He  is  dead  already,  and  they  must  carry  him  home.  No,  stay  here, 
and  I  will  go.  She  must  not  hear  it  too  suddenly.  Come  to  me  afterward  with- 
out fail." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  James,  with  taciturn  obedience  ;  and,  leaving  him  stand- 
ing with  the  dog  beside  the  terrible  thing  so  rudely  marring  the  sylvan  beauty 
of  the  scene,  Neria  hurried  away,  hardly  conscious  whither  she  went,  hardly 
conscious  of  the  joy  that,  buried  deep  beneath  this  weight  of  horror,  began 
already  to  sing  in  the  depths  of  her  heart — "  He  lives  !  he  lives  !  " 
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SUNRISE. 

Faithful  to  every  duty,  Neria  had  prepared  for  that  terrible  home-coming ; 
had  broken  the  ghastly  tidings  to  Claudia  ;  had  seen  that  Mr.  Livingstone  was 
able  and  willing  to  sootlie  the  agitation  into  which  her  passionate  exxitement  had 
subsided,  and  had  singly  told  the  story  of  Luttrell's  death  to  the  physician  and 
magistrate  summoned  to  meet  his  dead  body  at  the  farm-house,  before  she 
allowed  herself  a  word  with  James,  who,  with  the  activity  and  tact  of  iiis  class, 
had  superintended  not  only  the  removal  of  the  body  from  tiie  forest  to  the  house, 
but  all  the  subsequent  proceedings.  Neria,  released  at  length,  found  him  sitting 
in  a  shady  porch  at  tlie  back  of  the  house.  She  gave  him  her  hand,  while  h.er 
eager  eyes,  asked  as  well  before  her  lips  : 

"James,  where  is  your  master  ?" 

"  Up  here,  ma'am,  among  the  mountains.  We  are  camping  in  a  log  shanty 
we  found  there." 

"  But  how — why — "  She  would  not  ask  what  wifely  pride  told  her  she  never 
should  have  needed  to  ask ;  but  her  magical  eyes  spoke  for  her,  and  the  man 
replied  : 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  except  it  was  the  Colonel's  wishes  that  no  one  should 
know.  He  was  left  for  dead  down  there  in  the  Chickahominy  ;  but  I  found  him, 
and  carried  him  off  He  was  sick  a  long  spell  ;  pretty  nigh  all  winter,  I  might 
say  ;  but  an  old  darkey  and  I  took  care  of  him,  and  finally  he  pulled  through. 
He  hasn't  been  so  as  to  enter  again,  and  he  never  would  have  me  write  a  line  or 
send  a  message  to  anyone.     This  summer  we  came  up  here,  and  have  been  gun- 
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ning  and  fishing  for  a  living  pretty  much.  I  happened  to  find  out  about  Dr. 
Luttrell  and — and  the  lady,  and  so  I  thought  it  no  more  than  my  duty  to  let 
Mr.  Livingstone  hear  where  she  was.  I  didn't  say  anything  to  the  Colonel 
about  it,  because  I  thought  he  might  be  disturbed  at  the  chance  of  some  of  the 
family  coming  this  way,  and  think  it  best  to  remove." 

Neria  smiled  sliglitly  ;  for,  indeed,  the  solemn  twinkle  of  James's  eye,  and 
the  elaborate  innocence  of  his  tone,  in  thus  revealing  his  little  plot  for  a  return 
to  civilization  and  identity,  were  too  funny  to  be  resisted.  "  I  will  go  with  you  to 
him,"  said  she,  after  a  moment  of  thought. 

"  It's  a  long  and  rough  way,  ma'am.  Can't  I  take  a  message  or  a  note  to  the 
Colonel,  asking  him  to  come  to  you  .' " 

"No  ;  he  might  not — it  is  better  I  should  go  myself.  Wait  until  I  speak  to 
Mrs.  Livingstone,"  said  Neria  ;  and  James  submissively  answered  : 

"Yes,  ma'am  ;"  while  in  his  shrewd  heart  he  thought — "She's  afraid  he'd  be 
off  and  never  come." 

To  Claudia,  Neria  simply  said  she  must  leave  her  for  a  few  hours  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Livingstone  that  she  needed  no  other  escort  upon  her  errand  than  that  of  James, 
whose  appearance  in  this  place  she  did  not  attempt  to  explain.  Absorbed  in 
their  own  emotions,  neither  husband  nor  wife  questioned  or  watched  her,  and 
just  as  the  sun  touched  the  tops  of  the  tallest  forest  trees  Neria  passed  under 
their  shadows,  and  with  a  heart  strangely  vibrating  between  joy  and  fear  followed 
her  taciturn  conductor  toward  the  secluded  hut  where  Vau<rhn  had  souHit  to 
bury  his  broken  life,  his  despairing  love.  The  path  led  by  the  scene  of  the 
morning's  tragedy,  and  when  James  would  have  turned  aside  to  avoid  coming 
within  sight  of  it,  Neria  chfecked  him.  "  Let  us  go  straight  on,"  said  she,  quietly  ; 
and  as  they  reached  the  place  she  paused  and  gazed  unshrinkingly  at  the  spot 
where  the  corpse  had  lain,  while  in  her  inmost  heart  she  once  more  offered  full 
and  free  pardon  to  the  guilty  soul  thence  sped,  and  prayed  that  even  so  might 
he  be  pardoned  of  God. 

"  Here  is  the  bracelet,  ma'am,"  interposed  James,  thinking  that  must  be  the 
object  of  her  search.  "  I  picked  it  up  this  morning,  and  would  have  given  it  to 
you  before,  but  the  Justice  wanted  to  see  it." 

"Thank  you,  James  ;  we  will  go  on  now,"  said  Neria,  taking  the  bauble  in  a 
reluctant  hand,  and  hastily  putting  it  out  of  sight,  while  its  wicked  eyes,  catch- 
ing a  ray  of  the  setting  sun,  shot  out  a  green  and  crimson  light. 

"  It's  a  very  odd  thing,  ma'am,  that  the  p'ison  should  have  laid  on  that  little 
spear  so  long  and  never  got  shot  out  before,"  pursued  James,  with  respectful  cu- 
riosity. 

"  It  is  very  old,  and  no  one  understood  its  construction.  I  supposed  it  harm- 
less or  I  should  not  have  worn  it,"  replied  his  mistress. 

"Certainly,  ma'am  ;  and  even  now  I  can't  make  out  how  to  start  it,  or  how 
to  hinder  it.  I  tried  it  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  so  did  the  doctor  and  the  squire  ; 
and  finally  the  doctor  said  he  didn't  believe  it  was  tliat  killed  him,  or  that  he  was 
p'isoned  at  all.  He  says  he  shall  call  it  apoplexy  in  the  report  he's  going  to 
write  out." 

"  I  am  glad  if  it  is  so,"  said  Neria,  quietly  ;  and  James,  suspecting  the  subject 
a  disagreeable  one,  said  no  more  upon  it. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  moon — the  moon  that  a  few  days  before  had  shone 
upon  Neria  througli  tlie  riven  walls  of  Cragness — now  shed  silver  light  upon  her 
head  as  she  stood  just  within  the  edge  of  a  clearing,  half  way  up  the  mountain- 
side, and  looked  at  the  picture  to  which  her  guide  had  silently  pointed  before  he 
left  her. 
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It  was  a  sylvan  lodge,  such  as  hunters  build  of  saplings,  boughs,  and  bark  ;  and 
upon  the  flat  stone  at  its  door  sat  a  worn  and  haggard  man,  his  chin  resting  upon 
his  hand,  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  as  he  looked  wearily  across  the  sea  of  foliage 
beneath  him  to  the  mountain  peaks  beyond,  gleaming  white  and  strange  in  the 
full  moonlight.  A  lonely  and  a  stricken  man,  said  every  line  of  his  figure,  said 
his  attitude,  and  his  mournful  eyes,  and  yet  a  stately  and  a  gallant  figure  withal. 

But  to  Neria  the  picturesque  side  of  the  scene  could  not  present  itself.  She 
saw  before  her  the  object  of  the  love  that  since  his  reported  death  had  risen  to 
a  vital  passion  ;  the  husband,  whom,  as  she  devoutly  believed,  God  had  given 
back  to  her  incessant  prayers,  if  not  from  the  grave,  at  least  from  a  living  death. 
Heart  and  soul  clamored  for  the  joy  and  rest  of  his  embrace,  his  kiss,  his  full, 
free  pardon  and  love,  and  yet  a  nameless  doubt,  a  womanly  diffidence,  a  Nerean 
shyness  held  her  back,  would  not  let  her  run  to  fall  at  his  feet  as  she  would  have 
done  ;  held  her  trembling  and  wavering  there,  a  sweet  statue  of  some  wood- 
nymph  smitten  with  love  and  awe  at  her  first  sight  of  humanity. 

So,  like  the  spirit  of  the  night,  the  genius  of  the  wood,  she  stood  as  Vaughn 
turned  of  a  sudden  and  looked  toward  her,  looked  long  and  silently,  and  whis- 
pered, half  aloud, 

"  It  is  her  spirit — she  is  dead."  Then,  with  bated  breath  and  measured  step, 
as  one  who  treads  a  holy  place,  he  came  toward  her,  and  she,  blind  and  sick  with 
the  great  joy  swirling  through  her  heart,  stood  mute  and  still  awaiting  him.  A 
few  feet  oiThe  stopped,  and  whispering,  "  Neria  !  "  held  out  his  arms,  imploringly 
yet  hopelessly,  as  one  holds  them  toward  the  heavens. 

Then,  with  a  great  sob,  the  fountains  of  her  heart  broke  up,  and  throwing 
herself  into  that  longed-for  embrace,  she  cried  out,  "  My  husband  ;  O,  my  love, 
my  lord,  my  all  !  " 

"  Not  dead  !  My  Neria,  mine  at  last,  my  very  wife  ? "  incoherently  questioned 
Vaughn,  putting  her  away  to  look  into  the  earnest,  tearful  face,  all  flushed  with 
love  and  excitement,  that  so  baslifully,  yet  earnestly,  returned  his  gaze,  and  then 
straining  her  close,  close  and  closer  to  the  sad  heart  that  had  so  longed  to  feel 
her  there.     But  Neria,  struggling  from  his  arms,  slid  to  her  knees, 

"  Say,  say  that  you  forgive  me  for  all  I  have  made  you  suffer,"  murmured  she. 
**  I  did  not  know  it  then,  but  since  I  have  learned  to  love  I  have  learned  to  feel." 

"  What !  You  will  kneel  to  me  ?  Nay,  then  ;  will  you  now  give  me  the  first 
offence  you  have  ever  offered  .''  Here,  here  in  my  arms,  and  so  near  my  heart  that 
you  may  feel  it  beat  the  echo  of  my  words,  hear  me  say,  sweet  wife,  that  this  one 
moment  repays  the  past  tenfold  ;  that  I  would  not,  if  I  might,  abate  one  moment 
of  that  past  if  so  I  must  abate  one  instant  of  this  hour.  It  was  right  that  I 
should  wait  and  serve  for  you,  my  rich  reward.  It  could  not  have  been  but  that 
you  must  learn  earth  by  slow  degrees,  my  pure  angel.  I  only  feared  that  you 
should  pine  away  in  longing  for  your  heavenly  home,  and  so  leave  me  desolate  ; 
or  that  love,  when  he  came,  should  point  not  toward  me,  but  to  another — " 

"  Stop,  Sieur  !  "  and  in  the  bright  eyes,  whence  the  moonbeams  flaslied  back 
into  his,  Vaughn  read  for  the  first  time  the  sweet  imperiousness  born  of  a  con- 
scious love.  He  smiled,  and  would  have  kissed  the  clear,  bright  eyes,  but  Neria 
held  him  back. 

"  By  one  tiling  in  all  our  life  you  have  done  me  wrong,"  said  she.  "  You  have 
fancied  that  I,  being  your  wife,  could  love  another  man  !  O,  Sieur,  that  grieved 
me  much." 

"  That,  and  all  the  wrongs  I  have  done  you,  my  fairy  princess,  sprang  from  an 
incapacity  upon  the  part  of  my  grosser  nature  to  comprehend  your  pure  spiritu- 
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ality.  But  now,  thank  God  and  Neria,  the  love  in  my  heart  has  reached  to  hers, 
and  across  that  rosy  bridge  sympathies  and  perceptions  shall  travel  so  inces- 
santly from  the  6ne  heart  to  the  other,  tliat  we  may  never  say  where  the  sweet  pil- 
grims really  dwell,  the  two  shall  so  become  one  heart.  O,  darling,  is  this  true,  is 
it  real  ?  Can  God  have  been  so  good  to  a  sinful  man  like  me  ?  And  how  dare 
I  accept  such  gifts,  I  who —  Neria,  here  upon  this  lonely  mountain-side,  be- 
fore we  go  back  together  to  the  world  whence  you  have  come  to  claim  me,  I 
must  tell  you  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  my  early  life,  and,  if  it  may  be,  gain 
pardon  both  for  the  concealment  and  for  what  has  been  concealed." 

•'  No,  Sieur,  do  not  speak  a  word  of  what  is  past.  1  know  all,  and  I  have 
forgiven  and  forgotten  all.  Chloe,  before  she  died,  told  me  everything ;  and 
Mrs.  Rhee— " 

''  Did  she  see  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Hush,  Sieur,  she  is  dead,  and  with  her  the  story  of  the  past.  Let 
us  leave  it  all  behind,  and  make  our  home  in  the  future." 

"  But  did  she  speak  to  you  of  what  I  afterward  wrote  ?  "  asked  Vaughn,  anx- 
iously.    "  Did  she  tell  you  that  I  believed — " 

"  She  told  me  many  things  which  I  do  not  wish  to  remember  or  repeat.  She 
told  me  that  you  believed  them,  and  it  was  as  if  she  had  told  me  the  ocean  was 
dried  up  and  the  sun  extinguished.  I  knew  you  too  well  even  then  to  believe 
that  you  believed  such  tales  of  me." 

"  True  woman  and  true  wife  !  You  but  did  me  justice  then,  and  yet  I  blush 
to  think  I  could  fancy  even  such  innocent  faithlessness  as  I  did.  But  now  tell 
me,  sweet,  how  you  came  here,  standing  like  a  spirit  in  the  moonlight,  and 
watching  me  with  your  dreamy  eyes,  until  I  thought  you  indeed  a  thing  of  air  or 
water  or  fire,  altogether  fashioned  of  the  elements,  and  inspired  with  the  pure 
soul  of  my  pure-hearted  Neria."  He  drew  her  toward  his  cabin  as  he  spoke, 
and  seating  her  upon  the  great  stone  where  she  had  found  him,  stretched  him- 
self at  her  feet,  gazing  intently  up  into  her  face,  while  she  related  as  briefly  as 
she  might,  the  strange  chain  of  events  that  had  led  her  hither. 

"And  so  Master  James  was  weary  of  our  incognito,  and  laid  a  little  plot  to 
lead  to  its  discovery,"  said  Vaughn,  gayly.  "I  may  truly  say  to  him,  'Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,'  for  without  his  intervention  I  do  not  know,  my 
Neria,  how  this  tangled  coil  would  have  been  undone.  1  could  never  resolve 
whether  I  should  arise  from  the  dead,  as  it  were,  or  allow  my  name  to  go  down 
to  posterity  among  the  killed  of  the  battle  of  Seven  Oaks.  1  think  the  leading 
idea  was,  to  live  here  in  the  woods  a  sort  of  wild  hunter  life,  until,  at  last,  dying 
I  should  send  for  Neria  to  close  my  eyes,  and  give  me  one  parting  kiss.  I 
always  meant  to  see  you  again,  at  least  once." 

Neria  looked  at  him  with  dim  eyes  and  a  quivering  mouth. 
"  O,  Sieur !     You  must  have  suffered  so  much  before  you  could  come  to 
that !  " 

"Suffer?  What  is  suffering?  I  do  not  recognize  the  word  with  my  arm 
about  Neria's  waist,  my  head  upon  her  knee,  her  eyes  looking  love  into  mine," 
whispered  Vaughn,  passionately  ;  and  then,  man-like,  he  proudly  smiled  to  see 
the  rose-tint  mount  her  slender  throat,  flush  her  soft  cheek,  and  faintly  tinge  her 
brow. 

"  Neria,  say  '  I  love  you,  Sieur,' "  ordered  he  ;  and  Neria,  blushing  yet  more 
brightly,  whispered, 

"  I  love  you,  Sieur;  I  love  you  better  than  my  life,"  and  as  he  kissed  her 
lips  she  kissed  back  with  the  first  wife-kiss  they  had  ever  formed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

4 

A     NO-SAY     AND     A     YES-SAY. 

The  moon  that  lighted  Neria  on  her  true-love  quest  had  waned  and  faded, 
and  a  tender  crescent  hung  in  the  west  when  Francia  Vaughn,  creeping  from  her 
father's  house  like  a  guilty  creature,  stole  through  the  shadowy  garden  and  on 
to  the  wood  beyond,  where  lay  the  mere.  But  once  within  its  friendly  covert, 
and  shielded  from  all  eyes,  even  those  of  the  stars  just  trembling  into  view,  she 
paused,  and  throwing  herself  upon  the  ground,  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  passion- 
ate grief;  grief  of  which  only  an  ardent  temperament,  an  untried  nature,  and  the 
first  vigor  of  youth  is  capable.  Later  in  life  one's  tears  come  more  reluctantly, 
and  from  a  deeper  source,  until  at  last  it  is  its  very  life  that  the  stricken  heart 
distils  in  tears. 

A  firm,  slow  step  came  through  the  wood,  and  Francia,  starting  to  her  feet, 
resolutely  composed  her  face  and  turned  to  meet  Fergus.  He  extended  his 
hand. 

"  I  was  looking  for  you,  Francia,  to  say  good-bye.  I  am  going  to  Australia 
on  business,  and  shall  sail  in  a  week.  I  am,  of  course,  much  occupied,  and  could 
only  run  down  for  to-night."  The  awkward  sentence  ended  in  a  pause  as  awk- 
ward. Francia's  cold  fingers  dropped  lifelessly  from  Fergus's  grasp,  and  she 
stood  silent  with  averted  face. 

"  Shall  we  walk  as  far  as  the  lake  ? "  asked  he  again.  ''  I  have  not  seen  it 
in  a  long  time."  Francia  mutely  turned  her  steps  in  that  direction,  and  walked 
beside  him  with  eyes  that,  looking  straight  before  her,  saw  nothing.  They  stood 
upon  the  border  of  the  little  lake  watching  the  sliadow  of  the  hills,  the  duplicate 
crescent,  the  stars  that  momently  showed  more  closely  sown  in  the  heaven  be- 
low as  in  tliat  above.  Fergus,  the  iron  Fergus,  felt  the  influence  of  the  hour, 
of  his  approaching  departure,  of  the  memories  thronging  the  place  and  time, 
and  turning  to  his  cousin  took  her  hand  and  softly  asked,  "  Not  one  word  of  re- 
gret for  me.  Franc  .'' " 

She  snatched  her  hand  away,  asking  in  turn,  "  Do  you  remember  when  we 
last  stood  here,  Fergus  'i  " 

•'Yes.  You  asked  me  if  you  should  keep  or  break  your  engagement  with 
Rafe  Chilton." 

"Yes,  and  do  you  remember  that,  when  I,  with  full  heart,  brought  my  sorrow 
and  my  perplexity  to  you,  you  threw  me  off  and  told  me  that  my  affairs  were  not 
yours,  and  that  you  would  not  interfere.  Do  you  su])pose  that  one  such  rel)uff 
is  not  enough  ? "  The  grief,  so  thinly  cloaked  by  indignation,  struggled  up  as 
she  spoke,  and  turning  to  meet  his  eyes,  her  own  suddenly  overflowed. 

■"That  was  long  ago,  Francia.  I  have  changed  since  then,"  said  Fergus, 
moodily;  and  turning  slightly  from  her,  he  bitterly  reviewed  the  monllis  since 
then. 

"Yes,  you  have  found  what  it  was  to  love  unwisely  yourself  since  then,"  ex- 
claimed Francia,  hastily. 

Fergus  faced  her,  and,  with  his  imperious  eyes  on  hers,  asked  quietly,  "  What 
do  you  mean,  Francia  .-*  " 

"Nothing.     I  did  not  mean  to  say  that,"  replied  she,  in  confusion. 

"Yes,  but  it  is  said,  and  now  I  must  know  what  it  means,"  said  Fergus,  with 
patient  persistence. 

"Well,  then,  I  mean  that  when  you  thought  my  father  was  dead  you  loved 
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Neria,"  said  Francia,  softly,  and  turning  from  liim  to  pluck  the  leaves  from  the 
rustling  alder  at  her  side. 

Fergus  was  silent  for  some  moments.  At  last  he  slowly  said,  "  Some  years 
ago,  while  I  was  gunning  among  the  Berkshire  hills,  I  climbed  a  crag  to  reach  a 
gay  tuft  of  flowers  blooming  there.  As  I  drew  myself  up,  a  rattlesnake,  basking 
on  the  rock,  gave  an  alarm,  and,  before  1  could  retreat,  struck  his  fangs  into  my 
arm.  I  left  the  flowers  where  I  had  found  them,  and  seating  myself  at  tlie  foot 
ofthe  rock,  took  out  my  hunting  knife,  cut  away  the  wounded  flesh,  and  then, 
heating  the  knife  at  the  fire  I  had  just  kindled,  cauterized  the  wound.  A  scar 
remains  that  no  time  will  efface,  and  it  was  long  before  I  could  forget  the  pain, 
but  I  was  cured." 

He  was  silent,  and  Francia,  still  plucking  at  the  alder  leaves,  said,  bitterly, 
"Yes,  such  a  scar  must  remain  through  life." 

"  Better  a  life-long  scar  than  a  coward's  lingering  death,"  replied  Fergus. 

"Yes,  your  will  decreed,  then,  that  through  torture  you  should  retain  your 
life  ;  it  decrees,  now,  that  through  other  and  liner  torture  you  shall  retain  your 
peace  of  mind  ;  but  the  body  is  forever  maimed,  the  heart  forever  crushed,"  said 
Francia,  gloomily. 

Her  cousin  turned  her  face  to  his.  "  Franc,"  said  he,  "  why  did  you  escape 
through  the  window  just  now,  when  from  behind  the  curtain  you  heard  me  tell 
my  uncle  that  I  was  going  abroad  ? " 

Francia  blushed  in  spite  of  herself.     "  You  saw  me  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  saw  and  followed  you.     I"  wanted  to  know  why  you  escaped." 

"To  avoid  the  necessity  of  saying  that  I  regretted  your  going,"  retorted 
Francia,  desperate  as  any  timid  creature  at  ba}'. 

"  That  answer  deceives  neither  you  nor  me,"  said  Fergus,  coolly.  "  Francia, 
two  years  ago  when  I  showed  you  that  I  loved  you,  or  could  love  you,  if  you 
had  met  me  frankly  and  generously,  as  my  love  demanded,  how  much  would 
have  been  spared  to  both.     You,  too,  wear  your  scars,  poor  child." 

"  Mine  is  not  the  scar  of  an  unrequited  love,"  interposed  Francia,  sharply. 

"  No,  but  of  a  desperate  attempt  to  love  an  unworthy  object.  Tell  me,  now, 
Francia,  why  did  you  engage  yourself  to  Chilton  .'' " 

"  He  loved  me,  and  you — you  had  never  said — I  thought  you  cared  for  Neria." 

"  Impatient  and  jealous,"  pronounced  Fergus,  remorselessly.  "  Do  you  know 
now  that  you  were  wrong  ?  Do  you  see  now  that  by  this  course  you  so  wounded 
my  love — " 

"  No,  your  pride,"  interrupted  Francia. 

"Self-respect,  I  prefer  to  call  it,  and  in  my  nature  no  love  can  be  love  that  is 
at  war  with  this  quality.  This  self-respect,  Francia,  forbid  me  then  to  love  you 
who  had  so  doubted  me,  as  it  now  forbids  me  to  love  the  wife  of  another  man. 
This  is  the  knife  which  has  cauterized  my  moral  hurt,  and  well  is  it  for  me  that 
I  had  it  at  hand." 

Francia  turned  earnestly  toward  him.  "  But  you  have  a  terrible  enemy,  Fer- 
gus, in  this  darling  self-reliance  of  yours.  It  is  this  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
pity  and  generosity,  and  all  the  gracious  virtues  that  you  lack." 

"After  the  cautery  should  come  some  blessed  balm,  and  as  it  soothes  the 
burning  pain,  the  heart  finds  rest  and  room  for  these  gracious  virtues.  They  do 
not  spring  in  the  crisis  of  suffering  and  effort.  Some  such  soothing  balm  as  the 
love  of  an  affectionate  heart,  Francia." 

"And  you  would  ask  such  love  with  nothing  to  offer  in  return  but  the  pleas- 
are  of  soothing  the  scar  of  an  unforgotten  passion  ? "  said  Francia,  with  spirit, 
4o 
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"  Am  I  selfish  ?  Remember,  I  am  a  man,  and  it  is  for  j-ou,  a  woman,  to  soften 
and  refine  my  nature,  nor  look  too  curiously  at  the  balance  of  benefit  between 
us,"  said  Fergus,  somewhat  sadly.  "  Come,  little  Francia,  let  us  take  what  good 
is  left  to  us,  and  be  thankful  for  it.  Perhaps  we  never  can  go  back  to  the  glovr 
and  glory  of  a  first  love  ;  perhaps  you  never  will  be  the  woman,  or  I  the  man 
we  once  were  to  eacli  other,  but  there  may  be  better  things  in  the  future  for 
us  than  v/e  can  now  imagine.  I  need  the  inlluence  of  your  warm  and  loving  na- 
ture, your  grace  and  gayety  ;  and  you,  my  wilful  cousin,  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  a  little  training  in  law  and  order.  Will  you  go  v/ith  me  to  Australia,  Francia, 
as  my  wife  ?  " 

Francia  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  facing  him,  frankly  said:  "No, 
Fergus.  I  do  not  like  the  way  you  have  asked  me  to  marry  you,  and  although 
you  seem  so  confident  of  my  consent  I  will  not  give  it  on  such  terms.  You  say 
I  love  you,  or  you  imply  it.  Well,  I  do  not  deny  that  I  do,. that  I  have  always 
loved  you,  and  that  my  engagement  to  Rafe  Chilton  was,  as  you  called  it  but 
now,  a  movement  of  impatient  jealousy.  And  yet  with  all  this  I  value  myself 
too  highly  to  take  the  position  you  would  assign  me.  My  love  shall  never  be 
used  as  a  balm  to  heal  the  wound  of  another  woman's  indifference  ;  I  will  not 
accept  permission  to  give  you  my  whole  life,  taking  in  return  such  scraps  and 
frasrments  as  are  left  when  another  has  taken  all  that  is  best.  If  vou  cannot  s.'ive 
me  the  '  glow  and  glory'  of  a  full  and  honest  love,  be  it  first  or  be  it  second,  I 
will  have  none.  I  will  never  follow  you  forlornly  through  the  world  on  the 
chance  that  some  indefinite  future  may  reward  me." 

"  And  yet  you  own  that  you  love  me,"  said  Fergus,  somewhat  bitterly. 

"  I  love  you  so  well  that  I  would  not  have  you  marry  a  woman  whom  you 
could  not  respect,  and  I  respect  you  so  much  I  know  you  could  not  really  love  a 
woman  who  would  accept  the  position  you  oftor  me.  No,  Fergus,  I  love  you, 
and  I  refuse  you." 

Looking  steadily  into  her  face  the  young  man  read  there  a  determination 
equal  to  his  own  ;  a  dignity  and  self-respect  as  firmly  based  as  those  forming 
the  foundation  of  his  own  character.  Looking  deep  into  the  soul  standing  in 
that  moment  unveiled  before  him,  Fergus  saw  there,  qualities  he  had  never  be- 
fore acknowledged,  and  the  conviction  flashed  into  his  mind  tliat  should  he  lose 
the  prize  a  moment  before  so  undervalued  and  now  so  tantalizingly  withdrawn 
from  his  grasp,  the  loss  v/ould  be  one  that  every  day  passing  over  his  head 
should  magnify  until  it  became  the  lasting  regret  of  his  life. 

"  Francia,  I  am  sorry  to  have  hurt  you — "  began  he  ;  and  Francia,  turning  to 
retrace  her  path,  said  quietly, 

"  I  am  sorry  you  did,  but  I  forgive  you  Fergus.  I  am  sure  you  will  regret 
it." 

She  moved  away  with  unaffected  decision  of  manner,  and  Fergus,  standing 
discomfited  and  humiliated  where  she  left  him,  watched  the  little  figure  passing 
beneath  the  dewy  branches  that  bent  lovingly  above  her  head,  into  tlie  little 
wood  where  every  Dryad  was  her  familiar  playmate,  on  toward  tlie  home  where 
he  knew  how  cherished  and  valued  an  inmate  she  was  ;  and  for  the  first  time  he 
thought  that  to  woo  her  from  such  a  home  and  such  companionship,  a  man  h;ul 
need  to  offer  all  of  love  and  tenderness  and  care  that  his  utmost  soul  could  coin- 
pass,  and  even  then  might  marvel  at  his  own  success  should  he  obtain  it. 

Half  an  hour  later  somebody  descended  the  steps  and  stood  before  her.  It 
was  I'ergus,  who,  returning  to  the  house  by  the  more  direct  route,  had  seen  her 
from  the  terrace  and,  after  one  sharp  short  struggle  between  love  and  pride,  h^d 
come  to  say  : 
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"  Francia,  I  was  ver}'  wrong,  very  much  mistaken  in  what  I  said  to  you  just 
now.  I  do  not  ask  your  love  without  return  ;  I  ask  it  as  a  great  and  precious 
gift,  and  I  offer  in  return  all  the  good  of  which  my  nature  is  capable.  I  love 
you  more  than  I  myself  know  ;  more  than  I  ever  have  or  ever  can,  as  I  now  be- 
lieve, love  any  other  woman.  If  you  will  accept  this  love,  and  will  return  it,  you 
need  never  fear  that  I  shall  forget  how  much  it  is  for  me  to  ask  or  you  to  grant. 
Do  not  judge  me  by  my  words,  Francia  ;  they  are  cold  and  hesitating  ;  but  you 
are  able,  as  you  showed  yourself  but  now,  to  read  the  thoughts  and  feeling  be- 
low the  words.  Read  my  heart,  dear  cousin,  read  it  thoroughly,  and  you  will  be 
content." 

Fie  sat  beside  her,  and  the  hands  clasping  hers  were  cold  and  tremulous  as 
her  own.  In  the  dim  light  Francia  saw  how  pale  his  face  had  grown,  how  ear- 
nest his  eyes,  how  tender  his  mouth,  and  a  great  joy  stirred  at  her  heart.  But 
the  next  instant,  with  a  cry  of  sudden  terror,  she  snatched  away  her  hands. 

"  O,  Fergus,  you  do  not  know  !  " 

"  Not  know  what,  Francia  ?     What  is  it,  dear  ? " 

"  My  story — my  mother — " 

"Good  heaven,  what  is  this  !  Francia,  you  alarm  me  inexpressibly.  Speak 
out,  I  pray  you." 

Francia  wrung  her  hands  despairingly.  "  You  do  not  know,  and  I  had  forgot- 
ten for  one  moment.  I  was  so  proud  and  glad  that  you  should  really  love  me  at 
last ;  and  now,  good-bye,  dear,  dear  Fergus,  it  can  never,  never  be — never  while 
we  live."  She  would  have  sprung  away  like  a  wounded  fawn  to  hide  her  mortal 
hurt  in  solitude  ;  but  Fergus  seized  her  aj-m. 

"  No,  Francia,  you  shall  not  go  until  you  have  explained  these  strange  words. 
When  you  refused  me  just  now,  you  gave  your  reason,  and  a  good  one.  That 
reason  is  removed  by  what  I  said  just  now.  You  are  satisfied  on  that  point,  are 
you  not? " 

"Yes,  fully  satisfied  ;  but  this  other  is  a  more  terrible  obstacle,  for  it  can 
never  be  removed.     Say  good-bye,  dear  Fergus,  and  let  me  go.     It  must  be  so." 

'•  Never,  Francia.  I  demand  an  explanation  ;  I  demand  it  of  your  justice 
and  your  honor,  and  if  you  are  what  I  think  you  I  shall  not  appeal  to  them  in 
vain,"  said  Fergus,  resolutely. 

"  Well,  then,"  cried  Francia,  desperately,  "have  it,  and  be  satisfied.  Mrs. 
Rhee,  my  father's  housekeeper,  was  an  octoroon  slave  whom  he  bought  at  public 
auction  in  Savannah.  My  mother  was  her  daughter  by  the  master  who  sold  her. 
My  father  married  this  free  daughter  of  his  slave,  and  I  am  her  child.  Now  are 
you  content  ? " 

She  struggled  in  his  grasp,  and  when  he  would  not  let  her  go  fell  moaning  at 
his  feet  in  a  passion  of  shame  and  grief  too  deep  for  tears.  Fergus,  grasping 
her  wrists  with  unconscious  violence,  stood  looking  down  at  her  in  mute  aston- 
ishment and  dismay.  Presently  he  raised  her  to  her  feet,  and  seating  her  again 
upon  the  step,  asked,  quietly : 

"Will  you  promise  to  remain  here  until  I  return  ?" 

"Yes,"  whispered  the  girl,  her  head  falling  helplessly  upon  her  breast,  her 
arms  and  nerveless  fingers  hanging  straight  beside  her. 

Fergus  looked  at  her  a  moment ;  and  then,  with  slow  and  measured  step?;, 
disappeared  in  the  shadows  of  the  grove.  An  hour  had  nearly  gone  when  lie 
returned,  and  seating  himself  beside  Francia,  who  had  never  moved,  put  his 
arms  around  her,  and  laid  her  head  upon  his  breast. 

"  So  let  me  shelter  you  so  long  as  we  both  live,"  said  he.     "  I  would  net 
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yield  to  the  impulse  that  bid  me  say  so  at  first,  for  I  dared  not  trust  an  impulse. 
I  would  not  risk  wronging  you  by  saying  what  I  might  repent.  But  that  impulse 
came  from  the  inmost  chamber  of  my  heart ;  it  is  as  vital  as  my  conscience. 
Francia,  darling  wife  that  you  shall  be  if  you  will,  never  fancy  that  I  remember 
this  in  the  future.  You  could  not  but  tell  me,  and  yet  I  would  have  you  forget 
that  you  have  told  me  as  soon  as  may  be,  lest  at  some  time  you  may  fancy  me 
so  base  as  to  point  at  it  should  I  treat  you  less  tenderly  than  I  ought." 

"  I  never  should  suspect  you  of  a  meanness,  Fergus.  I  know  you  too  well." 
*'  But  this  secret,  Francia,  calls  for  such  added  consideration  and  delicacy  on 
my  part,  such  thoughtful  care  and  honor,  that  I  fear  my  own  harsh,  hard  nature  ; 
and  yet  if  I  understand  myself  at  all,  I  do  not  think  I  can  fail  to  make  you  feel 
how  all  my  life  and  hopes  and  chance  of  becoming  other  and  better  than  I  am 
are  bound  up  in  you.  Francia,  will  you  trust  me  ? " 
"  With  my  life,  and  my  soul,"  whispered  Francia. 

And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant, 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold. 
And  far  across  the  hills  they  went 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 
l'envoi. 

The  story  is  done,  and  in  leaving  these  our  friends  and  sometime  associates 
to  the  chances  of  the  future,  we  may  please  ourselves  in  remembering  that  each 
and  all  of  them  have  learned  at  the  hands  of  Ihat  stern  mentor.  Experience,  les- 
sons which  rightly  applied  should  insure  peace,  content  and  beneficent  influences 
to  the  coming  years. 

Forestalling  the  secrets  of  those  years,  we  may  fancy  Vaughn  and  Neria,  in 
harmony  at  last  with  each  other  and  with  life,  the  noble,  dignified  and  gracious 
heads  of  a  well-ordered  household,  ruling  their  children  and  their  dependents 
with  such  loving  wisdom,  such  mild  authority,  that  the  law  becomes  delight,  and 
obedience  is  as  involuntary  as  affection. 

We  see  Fergus  and  P'rancia,  returning  after  years  of  exile,  happy  in  them- 
selves and  in  each  other,  the  asperities  of  his  character  softened,  as  tlie  weak- 
nesses of  hers  are  strengthened  by  the  harmonizing  influences  of  time  and  love, 
and  we  no  longer  fear  lest  -harshness  on  the  one  hand,  or  lenity  on  the  other 
should  destroy  the  happiness  so  long  desired,  so  hardly  won. 

And  Claudia  ?  Yes,  let  us  hope  even  for  Claudia,  for  under  the  sin  and  pas- 
sion and  weal<ness  that  have  hurried  her  to  shipwreck,  lies  a  great,  strong  heart, 
a  heart  whose  deepest  fountains  were  stirred  while  she  lay  upon  her  knees  at 
Neria's  feet  that  day  in  the  lonely  farm-house,  and  heard  that  the  husband  she 
had  wronged  would  even  yet  forgive  and  grant  her  the  opportunity  for  reijent- 
ance  that  she  had  counted  already  lost. 

Yes,  Claudia,  though  thy  sins  were  as  scarlet,  there  is  a  Fountain  wherein 
they  may  be  washed  white.  And  so,  bidding  them  and  you  good-bye,  O  friend, 
let  me  hope  that  what  has  been  told  may  have  taught  some  lesson,  however 
vague  ;  may  have  won  to  momentary  forgetfulness  some  aching  heart,  or  solaced 
an  idle  hour  for  those  whose  hearts  have  not  yet  learned  to  ache  ;  may  have 
stirred  an  aspiration  in  the  forecasting  mind  of  youth,  or  a  tender  memory  in 
that  of  age  ;  or,  failing  all  else,  may  have  awakened  one  friendly  feeling  toward 
the  narrator  who  lingeringly  and  regretfully  closes  this  the  happy  toil  of  months. 


P  IM'^^^^^nH^ 
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"This  human  cinder  hanging  by  one  hand  between  two  deaths."- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AT  sight  of  this  human  cinder,  hanging  by  one  hand  between  two  deaths, 
every  sentiment  but  humanity  vanished  from  the  ruggedest  bosom,  and 
the  skilled  workmen  set  themselves  to  save  their  unpopular  comrade  with  admi- 
rable quickness  and  judgment :  two  new  wheel-bands,  that  had  just  come  into 
the  works,  were  caught  up  in  a  moment,  and  four  workmen  ran  with  them  and 
got  below  the  suspended  figure  :  they  then  turned  back  to  back,  and,  getting  the 
bands  over  their  shoulders,  pulled  hard  against  each  other.  This  was  necessary 
to  straighten  the  bands  :  they  weighed  half  a  hundredweight  each.  Others 
stood  at  the  centre  of  the  bands,  and  directed  Little  where  to  drop,  and  stood 
ready  to  catch  him  should  he  bound  off  them. 

But  now  matters  took  an  unexpected  turn.  Little,  to  all  appearance,  wa.s 
blind  and  deaf.  He  hung  there,  moaning  and  glaring,  and  his  one  sinewy  arm 
supported  his  muscular  but  light  frame  almost  incredibly.  He  was  out  of  his 
senses,  or  nearly. 

"  Let  thyself  come,  lad,"  cried  a  workman,  "we  are  all  right  to  catch  thee." 

He  made  no  answer,  but  hung  there  glaring  and  moaning. 

"  The  man  will  drop  noane,  till  he  swouns,"  said  another,  after  watching  him 
keenly. 

"Then  get  you  closer  to  the  wall,  men,"  cried  Cheetham,  in  great  anxiety. 
"He'll  come  like  a  stone,  when  he  does  come."  This  injunction  was  given 
none  to  soon :  the  men  had  hardly  shifted  their  positions,  when  Little's  hand 
opened,  and  he  came  down  like  lead,  with  his  hands  all  abroad,  and  his  body 
straight  ;  but  his  knees  were  slightly  bent,  and  he  cauglit  the  bands  just  below 
the  knee,  and  bounded  off  them  into  the  air,  like  a  cricket-ball.  But  many  hands 
grabbed  at  him,  and  the  grinder  Reynolds  caught  him  by  the  shoulder,  and 

•  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  186'),  by  Sheldon  &  Company,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 
the  District  Court  lor  tlie  Soullicrn  District  of  New  York. 
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they  rolled  on  the  ground  together,  very  little  the  worse  for  that  tumble.  "  Well 
done  !  well  done  I  "  cried  Cheatham.  "  Let  him  lie,  lads,  he  is  best  there  for  a 
while  ;  and  run  for  a  doctor,  one  of  you." 

"  Ay,  run  for  Jack  Doubleface,"  cried  several  voices  at  once. 

"Now,  make  a  circle,  and  give  him  air,  men," 

Then  they  all  stood  in  a  circle,  and  eyed  the  blackened  and  quivering  figure 
with  pity  and  sympathy,  while  the  canopy  of  white  smoke  bellied  over  head. 
Nor  were  those  humane  sentiments  silent ;  and  the  roughs  seemed  to  be  even 
more  overcome  than  the  others  :  no  brains  were  required  to  pity  this  poor  fel- 
low now ;  and  so  strong  an  appeal  to  their  hearts,  through  their  senses,  roused 
their  good  imjjulses  and  rare  sensibilities.  Oh,  it  was  strange  to  hear  good  and 
kindly  sentiments  come  out  in  the  Dash  dialect. 

"It's  a shame!" 

"  There  lies  a  good  workman  done  for  by  some thief,  that  wasn't  fit  to 

blow  his  bellows, him  !  " 

"  Say  he  ivas  a  cockney,  he  was  always civil." 

"  And  life's  as  sweet  to  him  as  to  any in  Hillsborough." 

"  Hold  your tongue,  he's  coming  to." 

Henry  did  recover  his  wits  enough  to  speak ;  and  what  do  you  think  was  his 
first  word .'' 

He  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  said — "  My  Mother  !     On,  don't  let 

HER  KNOW  ! " 

This  simple  cry  went  through  many  a  rough  heart ;  a  loud  gulp  or  two  were 
heard  soon  after,  and  more  than  one  hard  and  coaly  cheek  was  channelled  by 
sudden  tears.  But  now  a  burly  figure  came  rolling  in  ;  they  drew  back  and  si- 
lenced each  other. — "  The  Doctor ! "  This  was  the  remarkable  person  they 
called  Jack  Doubleface.  Nature  had  stuck  a  philosophic  head,  with  finely-cut 
features,  and  a  mouth  brimful  of  finesse,  on  a  corpulent  and  ungraceful  body, 
that  yawed  from  side  to  side  as  he  walked. 

The  man  of  art  opened  with  two  words.  He  looked  up  at  the  white  cloud, 
which  was  now  floating  away  ;  sniffed  the  air,  and  said,  "  Gunpowder  !  "  Then 
he  looked  down  at  Little,  and  said,  "Ah  !  "  half  dryly,  half  sadly.  Indeed  sev- 
eral sentences  of  meaning  condensed  themselves  into  that  simple  interjection. 
At  this  moment,  some  men,  whom  curiosity  had  drawn  to  Henry's  forge,  came 
back  to  say  the  forge  had  been  blown  up,  and  "the  bellows  torn  limb  from  jacket, 
and  the  room  strewed  with  ashes." 

The  doctor  laid  a  podgy  hand  on  the  prisoner's  wrist ;  the  touch  was  light, 
though  the  fingers  were  thick  and  heavy.  The  pulse,  which  had  been  very  low, 
was  now  galloping  and  bounding  frightfully.  "Fetch  him  a  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water,"  said  Dr.  Amboyne.  (There  were  still  doctors  in  Hillsborough, 
though  not  in  London,  who  would  have  had  him  bled  on  the  spot.) 

"  Now,  then,  a  surgeon  !  Which  of  you  lads  operates  on  the  eye,  in  these 
works  ? " 

A  lanky  file-cutter  took  a  step  forward.  "  I  am  the  one  that  takes  the  motes 
out  of  their  eyes." 

"  Then  be  good  enough  to  show  me  his  eye." 

The  file-cutter  put  out  a  hand  with  fingers  prodigiously  long  and  thin,  and 
deftly  parted  both  Little's  eyelids  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  show  the 
v/hole  eye. 

"Hum  !  "  said  the  doctor,  and  shook  his  head. 

He  then  patted  the  sufferer  all  over,  and  the  result  of  that  examination  was 
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satisfactory.  Then  came  the  brandy-and-water  ;  and  wliile  Henry's  teeth  were 
clattering  at  the  glass  and  he  was  trying  to  sip  the  liciuid,  Dr.  Amboyne  sud- 
denly lifted  his  head,  and  took  a  keen  survey  of  the  countenances  round  him. 
He  saw  the  general  expression  of  pity  on  the  rugged  faces.  He  also  observed 
one  rough  fellow  who  wore  a  strange  wild  look  :  the  man  seemed  puzzled,  scared, 
confused,  like  one  half  awakened  from  some  hideous  dream.  This  was  the 
grinder  whv  had  come  into  the  works  in  place  of  the  hand  Cheetham  had  dis- 
charged for  refusing  to  grind  cockney  blades. 

"  Hum  !  "  said  Dr.  Amboyne,  and  appeared  to  be  going  into  a  brown  study. 

But  he  shook  that  off,  and  said,  briskly,  "  Now,  then,  what  was  his  crime  ? 
Did  he  owe  some  mutual  aid  society  six-and-fourpence  .'' " 

"That's  right,"  said  Reynolds,  sullenly,  "throw  everything  on  the  union. 
If  we  knew  who  it  was,  he'd  lie  by  the  side  of  this  one  in  less  than  a  minute, 
and,  happen,  not  get  up  again  so  soon."  A  growl  of  assent  confirmed  the  speak- 
er's words.  Cheetham  interposed  and  drew  Amboyne  aside,  and  began  to  tell 
him  who  the  man  was  and  what  the  dispute  ;  but  Amboyne  cut  the  latter  explan- 
ation short.  "What,"  said  he,  "is  this  the  carver  whose  work  I  saw  up  at  Air. 
Garden's?" 

"  This  is  the  very  man,  no  doubt." 

"Why,  he's  a  sculptor:  Praxiteles  in  wood.  A  fine  choice  they  have  made 
for  their  gunpowder,  a  workman  that  did  honor  to  the  town." 

A  faint  flush  of  gratified  pride  colored  the  ghastly  cheek  a  moment. 

"  Doctor,  shall  I  live  to  finish  the  bust  ?"  said  Henry,  piteously. 

"That  and  hundreds  more,  if  you  obey  me.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Cheetham,  this 
young  man  is  not  hurt,  but  his  nerves  have  received  a  severe  shock  ;  and  the 
sooner  he  is  out  of  this  place  the  better.  Ah,  there  is  my  brougham  at  the  gate. 
Come,  put  him  into  it,  and  I'll  take  him  to  the  infirmary."    • 

"  No,"  said  Little,  "  I  won't  go  there  ;  my  mother  would  hear  of  it." 

"  Oh,  then  your  mother  is  not  to  know  ?  " 

"  Not  for  all  the  world  !  She  has  had  trouble  enough.  I'll  just  wash  my 
face  and  buy  a  clean  shirt,  and  she'll  never  know  what  has  happened.  It  would 
kill  her.     Oh,  yes,  it  would  kill  her  I  " 

The  doctor  eyed  him  with  warm  approval.  "You  are  a  fine  young  fellow, 
ril  see  you  safe  through  this,  and  help  you  throw  dust  in  your  mother's  eyes. 
If  you  go  to  her  with  that  scratched  face,  we  are  lost.  Come,  get  into  my  car- 
riage, and  home  with  me." 

"  Mayn't  I  wash  my  face  first  ?     And  look  at  my  shirt ;  as  black  as  a  cinder." 

"  Wash  your  face,  by  all  means  ;  but  you  can  button  your  coat  over  your 
shirt." 

The  coat  was  soon  brought,  and  so  was  a  pail  of  water  and  a  piece  of  yellow 
soap.  Little  dashed  his  head  and  face  into  the  bucket,  and  soon  inked  all  the 
water.  The  explosion  had  filled  his  hair  with  black  dust,  and  grimed  his  face 
and  neck  like  a  sweep's.  This  ablution  made  him  clean,  but  did  not  bring  back 
his  ruddy  color.     He  looked  pale  and  scratched. 

The  men  helped  him  ofiiciously  into  the  carriage,  though  he  could  have 
walked  very  well  alone. 

Henry  asked  leave  to  buy  a  clean  shirt.  The  doctor  said  he  would  lend  him 
one  at  honu^. 

While  Henry  was  putting  it  on  Doctor  Amboyne  ordered  his  dogcart  instead 
of  his  brougham,  and  mixed  some  medicines.  And  soon  Henry  found  himself 
seated  in  the  dogcart,  with  a  warm  cloak  over  him,  and  whisking  over  the  stones 
of  Hillsborough. 
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All  this  had  been  done  so  rapidly  and  unhesitatingly  that  Henry,  injured  and 
shaken  as  he  was,  had  yielded  passive  obedience.  But  now  he  began  to  demur 
a  little.     "  But  where  are  we  going,  sir  ?"  he  asked. 

"To  change  the  air  and  the  scene.  I'll  be  frank  with  you — you  are  man 
enough  to  bear  the  truth^you  have  received  a  shock  that  will  very  likely  brinw 
on  brain-fever,  unless  you  get  some  sleep  to-night.  But  you  would  not  sleep  in 
Hillsborough.  You'd  wake  a  dozen. times  in  the  night,  trembling  like  an  aspen 
le.if,  and  fancying  you  were  blo.wn  up  again." 

"  Yes,  but  my  mother,  sir  .'  If  I  don't  go  home  at  seven  o'clock,  she'll  find 
me  out." 

"If  you  went  crazy,  wouldn't  she  find  you  out?  Come,  my  young  friend, 
trust  to  my  experience,  and  to  the  interest  this  attempt  to  murder  you,  and  your 
narrow  escape,  have  inspired  in  me.  When  I  have  landed  you  in  tlie  Temple 
of  Health,  and  just  wasted  a  little  advice  on  a  pig-headed  patient  in  the  neigh- 
borhood (he  is  the  squire  of  the  place),  I'll  drive  back  to  Hillsborough,  and  tell 
your  mother  some  story  or  other  :  you  and  I  will  concoct  that  together  as  we  go." 

At  this  Henry  was  all  obedience,  and,  indeed,  thanked  him,  with  the  tears  in 
his  eyes,  for  his  kindness  to  a  poor  stranger. 

Dr.  Amboyne  smiled.  "If  you  were  not  a  stranger,  you  would  know  that 
saving  cutlers'  lives  is  my  hobby,  and  one  in  which  I  am  steadily  resisted  and 
defeated,  especially  by  the  cutlers  themselves  ;  why  I  look  upon  ycu  as  a  ir.ost 
considerate  and  obliging  young  man  for  indulging  me  in  this  way.  If  you  had 
been  a  Hillsborough  hand,  you  would  insist  upon  a  brain  fever  and  a  trip  to  the 
lunatic  asylum,  just  to  vex  me,  and  hinder  me  of  my  hobby." 

Henry  stared.  This  was  too  eccentric  for  him  to  take  it  all  in  at  once. 
"  What !  "  said  Dr.  Amboyne,  observing  his  amazement ;  "  did  you  never  hear 
of  Dr.  Doubleface?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Never  hear  of  the  corpulent  lunatic  who  goes  about  the  city  chanting,  like 
a  cuckoo,  '  Put  yourself  in  his  place — put  yourself  in  her  place — in  their  place  ? '  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  never  did." 

"Then  such  is  fame.  Well,  never  mind  that  just  now;  there's  a  time  for 
everything.  Please  observe  that  ruined  house:  tlie  ancient  family  to  whom  it 
belongs  are  a  remarkable  example  of  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs."  He 
then  told  him  the  curious  ups  and  downs  of  that  family,  which,  at  two  distant 
periods,  had  held  vast  possessions  in  the  county  ;  but  were  now  represented  by 
the  shell  of  one  manor-house,  and  its  dovecote,  the  size  of  a  modern  villa.  Next 
he  showed  him  an  obscure  battle-field,  and  told  him  that  story,  and  who  were 
the  parties  engaged  ;  and  so  on.  Every  mile  furnished  its  legend,  and  Dr.  Am- 
boyne related  them  all  so  graphically  that  the  patient's  mind  was  literally  stolen 
away  from  himself.  At  last,  after  a  rapid  drive  of  eleven  miles  tlirough  the  pure 
invigorating  air,  they  made  a  sudden  turn,  and  entered  a  pleasant  and  singularly 
rural  village  :  they  drew  up  at  a  rustic  form-house,  clad  with  ivy  ;  and  Dr.  Am- 
boyne said,  "  This  is  the  Temple.  Here  you  can  sleep,  as  safe  from  gunpowder 
as  a  field-marshal  born." 

The  farmer's  daughter  came  out,  and  beamed  pleasure  at  sight  of  the  doctor. 
He  got  down,  and  told  her  the  case  privately,  and  gave  her  precise  instructions. 
She  often  interrupted  the  narrative  with  "  Lawkadaisics,"  and  other  rural  inter- 
jections, and  simple  exclamations  of  pity.  She  promised  faithful  compliance 
with  his  orders. 

He  then  beckoned  Henry  in,  and  said,  "  This  picture  of  health  was  a  patient 
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of  mine  once,  as  you  are  now  ;  there's  encouragement  for  you.  I  put  you  under 
her  charge.  Get  a  letter  written  to  your  mother,  and  I'll  come  back  for  it  in  half 
an  hour.  You  had  a  headache,  and  were  feverish,  so  you  consulted  a  doctor. 
He  advised  immediate  rest  and  change  of  air,  and  he  drove  you  at  once  to  tliis 
village.  Write  you  that,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me.  We  doctors  are  dissembling 
dogs.  We  have  still  something  to  learn  in  curing  diseases  ;  but  at  making  ligiit 
of  them  to  the  dying,  and  other  branches  of  amiable  mendacity,  we  are  masters." 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  comely  young  hostess  began  on  her  patient. 
"  Dear  heart,  sir,  was  it  really  you  as  was  blowed  up  with  gunpowder  i  " 

"  Indeed  it  was,  and  not  many  hours  ago.     It  seems  like  a  dream." 

"  Well,  now,  who'd  think  that,  to  look  at  you  ?  Why,  you  are  none  the  worse, 
forbye  a  scratch  or  two,  and,  dear  heart,  I've  seen  a  young  chap  bring  as  bad 
home  from  courting,  in  these  parts  ;  and  wed  the  lass  as  marked  him^within 
the  year." 

"Oh,  it  is  not  the  scratches  ;  but  feel  my  hand,  how  it  trembles.  And  it 
used  to  be  as  firm  as  a  rock  ;  for  I  never  drink." 

"  So  it  do,  I  declare.  Why,  you  do  tremble  all  over ;  and  no  wonder,  poor 
soul.  Come  you  in  this  mi  nut,  and  sit  down  a  bit  by  the  fire,  while  I  go  and 
make  the  room  ready  for  you." 

But,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  by  the  fire,  the  current  began  to  flow  again. 
"Well,  I  never  liked  Hillsborough  folk  much — poor,  mean-visaged  tykes  they 
be — but  now  I  do  hate  'em.  What,  blow  up  a  decent  young  man  like  you,  and  a 
well-favored,  and  hair  like  jet,  and  eyes  in  your  head  like  sloes  !  But  that's  their 
ground  of  spite,  I  warrant  me  ;  the  nasty,  ugly,  dirty  dogs.  Well,  you  may  just 
snap  }-our  fingers  at  them  all  now.  They  don't  come  out  so  far  as  this  ;  and,  if 
they  did,  stouter  men  grows  in  this  village  than  any  in  Hillsborough  ;  and  I've 
only  to  hold  up  my  finger,  for  as  little  as  I  be,  and  they'd  all  be  tvell  ducked  in 
father's  horsepond,  and  then  flogged  home  again  with  a  good  cart-whip  well  laid 
on.  And,  another  thing,  whatever  we  do,  Squire  he  will  make  it  good  in  law: 
he  is  gentle,  and  we  are  simple  ;  but  our  folk  and  his  has  stood  by  each  other 
this  hundred  year  and  more.  But,  la,  I  run  on  so,  and  you  was  to  write  a  letter 
again  the  doctor  came  back.     I'll  fetch  you  some  paper  this  minut." 

She  brouglit  him  writing  materials,  and  stood  by  him,  with  tliis  apology,  "  If 
'twas  to  your  sweetheart,  I'd  be  off.  But 'tis  to  your  mother."  (VV'ith  a  side 
glance,)  "  She  have  been  a  handsome  woman  in  her  day,  I'll  go  bail." 

"She  is  as  beautiful  as  ever  in  my  eyes,"  said  Henry,  tenderly.  "And,  oh, 
heaven  !  give  me  the  sense  to  write  to  her  witliout  frightening  her." 

"Then  I  won't  hinder  you  no  more  with  my  chat,"  said  his  hostess,  with 
kindly  good-humor,  and  slipped  away  upstairs.  She  lighted  a  great  wood  fire  in 
the  bedroom,  and  laid  the  bed  and  tlie  blankets  all  round  it,  and  opened  the  win- 
dow, and  took  the  homespun  linen  sheets  out  of  a  press,  and  made  the  room 
very  tidy.  Then  she  went  down  again,  and  the  moment  Henry  saw  her  he  said  : 
"  I  feel  your  kindness,  Miss,  but  I  don't  know  your  name,  nor  where  in  the  world 
lam."  His  hostess  smiled.  "  That  is  no  secret.  I'm  Martha  Dence,  at  your 
service  ;  and  this  is  Cairnhope  town." 

"  Cairnliope  !  "  cried  Henr}',  and  started  back,  so  that  his  wooden  chair  made 
a  loud  creak  upon  the  stones  of  the  fiirmer's  kitchen. 

Martha  Dence  stared,  but  said  nothing  ;  for  almost  at  that  moment  the  doc- 
tor returned,  all  in  a  hurry,  for  the  letter. 

Henry  begged  him  to  look  at  it,  and  see  if  it  would  do. 

The  doctor  read  it.     "  Hum  !  "  said  he,  "  it  is  a  very  prett}',  filial  letter,  and 
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increases  my  interest  in  you  ;  give  me  your  hand — there.  Well,  it  won't  do — too 
shaky.  If  your  mother  once  sees  this  1  may  talk  till  doomsday,  she'll  not  be- 
lieve a  word.  You  must  put  ofif  writing  till  to-morrow  night.  Now  give  me  her 
address,  for  I  really  must  get  home." 

"She  lives  on  the  second  floor,  No.  13  Chettle  street." 

"  Her  name  ?  " 

"  Sir,  if  you  ask  for  the  lady  that  lodges  on  the  second  floor,  you  will  be  sure 
to  see  her." 

Doctor  Ambo)'ne  looked  a  little  surprised,  and  not  very  well  pleased,  at  what 
seemed  a  want  of  confidence.  But  he  was  a  man  singularly  cautious  and  candid 
in  forming  his  judgments  ;  so  he  forbore  all  comment,  and  delivered  his  final 
instructions.  "Here  is  a  bottle  containing  only  a  few  drops  of  faba  Ignatii  in 
water.  It's  an  innocent  medicine,  and  has  sometimes  a  magical  effect  in  sooth- 
ing the  mind  and  nerves.  A  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day.  And  this  is  a 
sedative,  which  you  can  take  if  you  find  yourself  quite  unable  to  sleep.  But  I 
wouldn't  have  recourse  to  it  unnecessarily  ;  for  these  sedatives  are  uncertain  in 
their  operation  ;  and,  when  a  man  is  turned  upside  down,  as  you  have  been,  they 
sometimes  excite.  Have  a  faint  light  in  your  bedioom.  Tie  a  cord  to  the  bell- 
rope,  and  hold  it  in  your  hand  all  night.  Fix  your  mind  on  that  cord,  and  keep 
thinking,  'This  is  to  remind  me  that  I  am  eleven  miles  from  Hillsborough,  in  a 
peaceful  village,  safe  from  all  harm.'  To-morrow,  walk  up  to  the  top  of  Cairn- 
hope  Peak,  and  inhale  the  glorious  breeze,  and  look  over  four  counties.  Write 
to  your  mother  at  night,  and,  meantime,  I'll  do  my  best  to  relieve  her  anxiety. 
Good-by." 

Memory  sometimes  acts  like  an  old  flint-gun :  it  hangs  fire,  yet  ends  by  going 
08!  While  Dr.  Amboyne  was  driving  home,  the  swarthy,  but  handsome  features 
of  the  workman  he  had  befriended  seemed  to  enter  his  mind  more  deeply  than 
during  the  hurry,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "Jet  black  hair  ;  great  black  eyes  ;  and 
olive  skin  ;  they  are  rare  in  these  parts  ;  and,  somehow,  they  remind  me  a  little 
of  he)-:' 

Then  his  mind  went  back,  in  a  moment,  over  many  years,  to  the  daj-s  when 
he  was  stalwart,  but  not  unwieldly,  and  loved  a  dark  but  peerless  beauty  ;  loved 
her  deeply,  and  told  his  love,  and  was  esteemed  and  pitied,  but  another  was  be- 
loved. 

And  so  sad,  yet  absorbing,  was  the  retrospect  of  his  love,  his  sorrow,  and  her 
own  unhappy  lot,  that  it  blotted  out  of  his  mind,  for  a  time,  tiie  very  youth  wiiose 
features  and  complexion  had  launched  him  into  the  past. 

But  the  moment  his  horse's  feet  rang  on  tlie  stones,  this  burly  philosopher 
shook  off"  the  past,  and  set  liimself  to  recover  lost  time.  He  drove  rapidly  to 
several  patients,  and,  at  six  o'clock,  was  at  13  Cliettle  street,  and  asked  for  the 
lady  on  the  second  floor.  "Yes,  sir  ;  she  is  at  home,"  was  the  reply.  "But  I 
don't  know  ;  she  lives  very  retired.  She  hasn't  received  any  visits  since  tliey 
came.     However,  they  rent  the  whole  floor,  and  the  sitting-room  fronts  you." 

Dr.  Amboyne  mounted  t!ie  stair  and  knocked  at  the  door.  A  soft  and  mel- 
low voice  bade  him  enter.  He  went  in,  and  a  tall  lady  in  black,  with  plain  linen 
collar  and  wristbands,  rose  to  receive  him.  They  confronted  each  other.  'lime 
and  trouble  had  left  their  trace  ;  but  tliere  were  the  glorious  eyes,  and  jet-black 
liair,  and  the  face,  worn  and  pensive,  but  still  beautiful.  It  was  the  woman  he 
had  loved — the  only  one. 

"  Mrs.  Little  !  "  said  he,  in  an  indescribable  tone. 
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"  Dr.  Amboyne  ! ' 

For  a  few  moments  he  forgot  the  task  he  had  undertaken  ;  and  could  only 
•xpress  his  astonishment  and  pleasure  at  seeing  her  once  more. 

Tiien  he  remembered  why  he  was  there  ;  and  the  office  he  had  undertaken 
40  lightly  alarmed  him  now. 

His  first  instinct  was  to  gain  time.  Accordingly,  he  began  to  chide  her  gen- 
ily  for  having  resided  in  the  town  and  concealed  it  from  him  ;  then,  seeing  her 
jonfused  and  uncomfortable  at  that  reproach,  and  in  the  mood  to  be  relieved  by 
any  change  of  topic,  he  glided  off,  with  no  little  address,  as  follows :  "  Observe 
the  consequences:  here  have  I  been  most  despotically  rusticating  a  youth  who 
turns  out  to  be  your  son." 

"  My  son  !  is  there  anything  the  matter  with  my  son  ?     Oh,  Dr.  Amboyne  ! ' 

"  He  must  have  been  out  of  sorts,  you  know,  or  he  would  not  have  consulted 
me,"  replied  the  Doctor,  affecting  candor. 

"  Consult !  Why,  what  has  happened  ?  He  was  quite  well  when  he  left  me 
this  morning." 

"I  doubt  that.  He  complained  of  headache  and  fever.  But  I  soon  found 
his  7iiind  wSi'S.  worried.  A  misunderstanding  with  the  trades  !  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  his  face  and  manner;  my  carriage  was  at  the  door;  his  pulse  was 
high,  but  there  was  nothing  that  country  air  and  quiet  will  not  restore.  So  I 
just  drove  him  away,  and  landed  him  in  a  farmhouse." 

Mrs.  Little's  brow  flushed  at  this.  She  was  angry.  But,  in  a  nature  so  gen- 
tle as  hers,  anger  soon  gave  way.  She  turned  a  glance  of  tearful  and  eloquent 
reproach  on  Dr.  Amboyne.  "The  first  time  we  have  ever  been  separated  since 
he  was  born,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh. 

Dr.  Amboyne's  preconceived  -plan  broke  down  that  moment.  He  said,  hur- 
riedly, 

"  Take  my  carriage  and  drive  to  him.     Better  do  that  than  torment  yourself." 

"Where  is  he  ?"  asked  the  widow,  brightening  up  at  the  proposal. 

"At  Cairnhope." 
'        At  this  word,  Mrs.  Little's  face  betrayed  a  series  of  emotions  :  first  confu- 
sion, then  astonishment,  and  at  last  a  sort  of  superstitious  alarm.     "At  Cairn- 
hope ? "  she  faltered  at  last.     "  My  son  at  Cairnhope  ? " 

"Pray  do  not  torment  yourself  with  fancies,"  said  the  Doctor.  "All  this  is 
the  merest  accident — the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  I  cured  Patty  Dence  of 
diphtheria,  when  it  decimated  the  village.  She  and  her  famdy  are  grateful ;  the 
air  of  Cairnhope  has  a  magic  efTect  on  people  who  live  in  smoke,  and  Martha 
and  Jael  let  me  send  them  out  an  invalid  now  and  then  to  be  reinvigorated.  I 
took  this  young  man  there,  not  knowing  who  he  was.  Go  to  him,  if  you  like. 
But,  frankly,  as  his  physician,  I  would  rather  you  did  not.  Never  do  a  wise 
thing  by  halves.  He  ought  to  be  entirely  separated  from  all  his  cares,  even 
from  yourself  (who  are  doubtless  one  of  them),  for  five  or  six  days.  He  needs 
no  other  medicine  but  that,  and  the  fine  air  of  Cairnhope." 

"Then  somebody  must  see  him  every  day,  and  tell  me.  Oh  !  Doctor  Am- 
boyne, this  is  the  beginning:  what  will  the  end  be  ?     I  am  miserable." 

"  My  man  shall  ride  there  every  day  and  see  him,  and  bring  you  back  a  let- 
ter from  him." 

"  Your  man  !  "     Said  Mrs.  Little,  a  little  haughtily. 

Doctor  Amboyne  met  her  glance.  "  If  there  was  any  ground  for  alarm, 
should  I  not  go  myself  every  day  ?  "  said  he,  gravely,  and  even  tenderly. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  widow,  and  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  sweet  and 
womanly  gesture. 
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The  main  difficulty  was  now  got  over ;  and  Dr.  Amboyne  was  careful  not  to 
say  too  much,  for  he  knew  that  his  tongue  moved  among  pitfalls. 

As  Dr.  Amboyne  descended  the  stairs,  the  landlady  held  a  door  ajar,  and 
peeped  at  him,  according  to  a  custom  of  such  delicate-minded  females,  as  can 
neither  restrain  their  curiosity  nor  indulge  it  openly.     Dr.  Amboyne  beckoned  to 
her,  and  asked  for  a  private  interview.     This  was  promptly  accorded. 
"Would  ten  guineas  be  of  any  service  to  you,  madam  .'' " 
"  Eh,  dear,  that  it  would,  sir.     Why,  my  rent  is  just  coming  due." 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  bargain  was  soon  struck.     Not  a  syllable 
about  the  explosion  at  Cheetham's  was  to  reach  the  second-floor  lodger's  ears, 
and  no  Hillsborough  journal  was  to  mount  the  stairs  until  the  young  man's  re- 
turn.    If  inquired  for,  they  were  to  be  reported  all  sold  out,  and  a  London  jour- 
nal purchased  instead. 

Having  secured  a  keen  and  watchful  ally  in  this  good  woman,  who,  to  do  her 
justice,  showed  a  hearty  determination  to  earn  her  ten  guineas,  Dr.  Amboyne 
returned  home,  his  own  jDhilosophic  pulse  beating  faster  than  it  had'  done  for 
some  years. 

He  had  left  Mrs.  Little  grateful,  and,  apparently,  in  good  spirits  ;  but  ere  he 
had  been  gone  an  hour,  the  bare  separation  from  her  son  overpowered  her,  and 
a  host  of  vague  misgivings  tortured  her,  and  she  slept  but  little  that  night.  By 
noon  next  day  she  was  thoroughly  miserable  ;  but  Dr.  Amboyne's  man  rode  up 
to  the  door  in  the  afternoon  with  a  cheerful  line  from  Henry. 

"All  right,  dear  mother.     Better  already.     Letter  by  post. 

«  Henry." 

She  detained  the  man,  and  made  up  a  packet  of  things  for  Cairnhope,  and 
gave  him  five  shillings  to  be  sure  and  take  them. 

This  was  followed  by  a  correspondence,  a  portion  of  which  will  suffice  to  eke 
out  the  narrative. 

"  Dearest  Mother, — I  slept  ill  last  night,  and  got  up  aching  from  head  to  foot, 
as  if  I  had  been  well  hided.  But  they  sent  me  to  the  top  of  Cairnhope  Peak, 
and,  what  with  the  keen  air  and  the  glorious  view,  I  came  home  and  ate  like  a 
hog.  That  pleased  Martha  Dence,  and  she  kept  putting  me  slices  oiT  her  own 
plate,  till  I  had  to  cry  quarter.  As  soon  as  I  have  adtlressed  this  letter,  I'ra 
oifto  bed,  for  it  is  all  I  can  do  not  to  fall  asleep  sitting. 
"  I  am  safe  to  be  all  right  to-morrow,  so  pray  don't  fret. 

"  I  am, 

"  Dear  mother, 

"etc.,  etc." 

"  Dearest  Mother, — I  hope  j'ou  are  not  fretting  about  me.  Dr.  Amboyne 
promised  to  stop  all  that.  But  do  write,  and  say  you  are  not  fretting  and  fancy- 
ing all  manner  of  things  at  my  cutting  away  so  suddenly.  It  was  tlie  Doctor's 
doing.  And,  mother,  I  shall  not  stay  long  away  from  you,  for  I  slept  twelve 
hours  at  a  stretch  last  night,  and  now  I'm  another  man.  But  really,  I  think  the 
air  of  that  Cairnhope  Peak  would  cure  a  fellow  at  his  last  gasp. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  linen,  and  the  bruslies  and  things.  But  you  arc  not  the 
sort  to  forget  anything  a  fellow  might  want,"  etc. 
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"  No,  my  darling  son.  Be  in  no  hurry  to  leave  Cairnhope.  Of  course,  love, 
I  was  alarmed  at  first ;  for  I  know  doctors  malve  the  best  of  everything;  and 
then  the  first  parting  ! — that  is  always  a  sorrowful  thing.  But,  now  ypu  are 
there,  I  beg  you  will  stay  till  you  are  quite  recovered.  Your  letters  are  a  de- 
light, and  one  I  could  not  liave,  and  you  as  well,  you  Isinow. 

"  Since  you  are  at  Cairnhope, — how  strange  that  seems, — pray  go  and  see  the 
old  church,  where  your  forefathers  are  buried.  There  are  curious  inscriptions, 
and  some  brasses  nobody  could  decipher  when  I  was  a  girl  ;  but  perhaps  you 
might,  you  are  so  clever.  Your  grandfather's  monument  is  in  tlie  chancel  :  I 
want  you  to  see  it.  Am  I  getting  very  old,  that  my  heart  turns  back  to  these 
scenes  of  my  youth  ? 

"  P.S.— Who  is  this  Martha  Dence  ?  "  * 

**  Dear  Mother, — Martha  Dence  is  the  farmer's  daughter  I  lodge  Avith.  She 
is  not  so  pretty  as  her  sister  Jael  that  is  with  Miss  Carden  ;  but  slie  is  a  comely 
girl,  and  as  good  as  gold,  and  bespoke  by  the  butcher.  And  her  putting  slices 
from  her  plate  to  mine  is  a  village  custom  I  find. 

"  Mother,  the  people  here  are  wonderfully  good  and  simple;'  First  of  all, 
there's  farmer  Dence,  with  his  high  bald  head,  like  a  patriarch  of  old  ;  and  he 
sits  and  beams  with  benevolence,  but  does  not  talk  much.  But  he  lets  me  see  I 
can  stay  with  him  six  years,  if  I  choose.  Then,  there's  Martlaa,  hospitality 
itself,  and  ready  to  fly  at  my  enemies  like  a  mastiff.  She  is  a  little  hot  in  the 
temper  ;  feathers  up  in  a  moment;  but,  at  a  soft  word,  they  go  down  again  as 
quick.  Then,  there's  the  village  blacksmith.  I  call  him  '  The  gentle  giant.' 
He  is  a  tremendous  fellow  in  height,  and  size,  and  sinew  ;  but  such  a  kind, 
sweet-tempered  chap.  He  could  knock  down  an  ox,  yet  he  wouldn't  harm  a  fly. 
I  am  his  idol  :  I  sauntered  into  his  smithy,  and  forged  him  one  or  two  knives  ;  and 
of  course  he  had  never  seen  the  hammer  used  with  that  nicety  ;  but  instead  of 
hating  me,  as  the  bad  forgers  in  Hillsborough  do,  he  regularly  worships  me,  and 
comes  blushing  up  to  the  farmhouse  after  hours,  to  ask  after  me  and  get  a  word 
with  me.  He  is  the  best  whistler  in  the  parish,  and  sometimes  we  march  down 
the  village  at  night,  arm-in-arm,  whistling  a  duet.  This  charms  the  natives  so 
that  we  could  take  the  whole  village  out  at  our  heels,  and  put  them  down  in 
another  parish.  But  the  droll  thing  is  they  will  not  take  me  for  what  I  am.  My 
gentle  giant  would  say  '  Sir  '  till  I  pretended  to  be  alTronted  ;  the  woman  and 
girls  will  bob  me  curtseys,  and  the  men  and  white-headed  boys  will  take  off  their 
hats,  and  pull  their  front  hair  to  me.  If  a  skilled  workman  wants  to  burst  with 
vanity,  let  him  settle  in  Cairnhope." 

[Extract.] 

"  Martha  Dence  and  I  have  had  words,  and  what  do  you  think  it  was  about  ? 
I  happened  to  let  out  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Raby.  Mather,  it  was  like  setting  a 
match  to  a  barrel  of  gunpowder.  She  turned  as  red  as  fire,  and  said,  '  Who  be 
you  that  speaks  against  Raby  to  Dence  ?' 

"  I  tried  to  pacity  her,  but  it  was  no  use.  *  Don't  speak  to  me,'  said  she.  '  I 
thought  better  of  you.  You  and  I  are  out'  I  bowed  before  the  storm,  and,  to 
give  her  time  to  cool,  I  obeyed  your  wishes,  and  walked  to  Cairnhope  old  church. 
What  a  curious  place  !  But  I  could  not  get  in  ;  and,  on  my  return,  I  found  Mr. 
Raby  keeps  the  key.  Now,  you  can't  do  a  thing  here,  or  say  a  word,  but  what  it 
is  known  all  over  the  village.     So  Martha  Dence  meets  me  at  the  door,  and  says, 
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very  stiffly,  she  thoujj^ht  I  might  have  told  her  I  wanted  to  see  the  old  church. 
I  pulled  a  long,  penitent  face,  and  said,  'Yes  ;  but  unfortunately,  I  was  out  of 
her  good  books,  and  had  orders  not  to  speak  to  her.'  'Nay,'  says  she,  'life  is 
too  short  for  long  quarrels.  You  are  a  stranger,  and  knew  no  better.'  Then 
she  told  me  to  wait  five  minutes  while  she  put  on  her  bonnut,  as  she  calls  it. 
Well,  I  waited  the  five-and-forty  minutes,  and  slie  put  on  her  bonnut,  and  so 
many  other  smart  things,  that  we  couldn't  possibly  walk  straight  up  to  the  old 
church.  We  had  to  go  round  by  the  butcher's  shop,  and  order  half-a-pound  of 
suet ;  no  less.  'And  bring  it  yourself,  tliis  evening,'  said  I,  'or  it  might  get  lost 
on  the  road.'     Says  the  butcher,  'Well,  sir,  that  is  the  first  piece  of  friendly 

advice  any  good  Christian  has  bestowed '     But  I  heard  no  more,  owing  to 

Martha  chasing  me  out  of  the  shop. 

"  To  reach  the  old  church  we  had  to  pass  the  old  ruffian's  door.  Martha 
went  in  ;  I  sauntered  on,  and  she  soon  came  after  me,  with  the  key  in  her  hand. 
'But,'  said  she,  'he  told  me  if  my  name  hadn't  been  Dence  he  wouldn't  trust  me 
with  it,  though  I  went  on  my  bended  knees.' 

"  We  opened  the  church-door,  and  I  spent  an  hour  inside,  examining  and 
copying  inscriptions  for  you.  But,  when  I  came  to  take  up  a  loose  brass,  to  try 
and  decipher  it,  Martha  came  screaming  at  me,  '  Oh,  put  it  down  !  put  it  down  ! 
I  pledged  my  word  to  Squire  you  should  not  touch  them  brasses.'  What  could 
I  do,  mother  .''  The  poor  girl  was  in  an  agony.  This  old  ruffi.in  lias,  somehow, 
bewitched  her,  and  her  father  too,  into  a  sort  of  superstitious  devotion  that  I 
can't  help  respecting,  unreasonable  as  it  is.  So  I  dropped  the  brass,  and  took 
to  reflecting.     And  I  give  you  my  thoughts. 

"What  a  pity  and  a  shame  that  a  building  of  this  size  should  lie  idle  !  If  it 
was  mine  I  would  carefully  remove  all  the  monuments,  and  the  dead  bones, 
at  cetera,  to  the  new  church,  and  turn  this  old  building  into  a  factory,  or  a  set  of 
granaries,  or  something  usefuL  It  is  as  great  a  sin  to  waste  bricks  and  mortar 
as  it  is  bread,"  etc. 

"  My  dear  Harry, — Your  dear  sprightly  letters  delight  me,  and  reconcile  me 
to  the  separation;  for  I  see  that  your  health  is  improving  everyday,  by  your 
gaiety  ;  and  tliis  makes  me  happy,  though  I  cannot  quite  be  gay. 

"Your  last  letter  was  very  amusing,  yet,  someliow,  it  set  me  tliinking,  long 
and  sadly  ;  and  some  gentle  remarks  from  Dr.  Amboyne  (he  called  yesterday) 
have  also  turned  my  mind  the  same  way.  Time  has  softened  the  terrible  blow 
that  estranged  my  brother  and  myself,  and  I  begin  to  ask  myself,  was  my  own 
conduct  perfect  .-'  was  my  brother's  quite  witliout  excuse  ?  I  may  have  seen  but 
one  side,  and  been  too  hasty  in  judging  him.  At  all  events,  I  would  have  you, 
who  are  a  man,  think  for  yourself,  and  not  rush  into  too  harsh  a  view  of  that  un- 
happy quarrel.  Dearest,  family  quarrels  are  family  misfortunes  :  why  should 
they  go  down  to  another  generation  .''  You  frighten  me,  when  you  wonder  that 
Nathan  and  his  family  (I  had  forgotten  his  name  was  Dence)  are  attached  to  Mr. 
Rabv.  Why,  with  all  his  faults,  my  brother  is  a  chivalrous,  high-minded  gentle- 
man ;  his  word  is  his  bond,  and  he  never  descits  a  friend,  however  inunble  ;  and 
I  have  heard  our  dear  father  say  tliat,  for  many  generations,  uncommon  acts  of 
kindness  iiad  passed  between  that  family  of  yeomen  and  the  knights  and  squires 
of  Raby. 

"And  now,  dear,  I  am  going  to  be  very  foolisli.  But,  if  tl/esc  Denccs  are  as 
great  favorites  with  him  as  they  were  with  my  father,  she  could  easily  get  you 
into  the  house  some  day,  when  he  is  out  hunting ;  and  I  do  want  you  to  see  one 
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thing  more  before  you  come  back  from  Caiinhope — your  mother's  picture.  It 
hangs,  or  used  to  hang,  in  the  great  dining-room,  nearly  opposite  the  firephice. 

'•I  blush  at  my  childishness,  but  I  should  like  my  ciiild  to  see  wiiat  his 
mother  was,  when  she  brought  him  into  the  world,  that  sad  world  in  which  he 
has  been  her  only  joy  and  consolation. 

"  P.  S. — What  an  idea  !  Turn  that  dear  old  church  into  a  factory  !  But  you 
are  a  young  man  of  the  day.  And  a  wonderful  day  it  is  ;  I  cannot  quite  keep  up 
with  it." 

"  Dear  Mother,— I  have  been  there.  Mr.  Raby  is  a  borough  magistrate, 
as  well  as  a  county  justice  ;  and  was  in  Hillsborough  all  day  to-day.  Martha 
Dence  took  me  to  Raby  Hall,  and  her  name  was  a  passport.  When  I  got  to 
the  door,  I  felt  as  if  something  pulled  me,  and  said,  'It's  an  enemy's  house; 
don't  go  in.'     I  wish  I  had  obeyed  the  warning;  but  I  did  not. 

"Well,  I  have  seen  your  portrait.  It  is  lovely.  It  surpasses  any  woman  I 
ever  saw.  And  it  must  have  been  your  image,  for  it  is  very  like  you  now,  only 
in  the  bloom  of  vour  youth. 

"And  now,  dear  mother,  having  done  something  for  you,  quite  against  my 
own  judgment,  and  my  feelings  too,  please  do  something  for  me.  Promise  me 
never  to  mention  Mr.  Raby's  name  to  me  again,  by  letter,  or  by  word  of  mouth 
either.  He  is  not  a  gentleman  ;  he  is  not  a  man  ;  he  is  a  mean,  spiteful,  cow- 
ardly cur.  I'll  keep  out  of  his  way,  if  I  can  ;  but  if  he  gets  in  mine,  I  shall  give 
him  a  devilish  good  hiding,  then  and  there,  and  I'll  tell  him  the  reason  why  ;  and 
I  will  not  tell  j'^«. 

"Dear  mother,  I  did  intend  to  stay  till  Saturday,  but,  after  this,  I  shall  come 
back  to  you  to-morrow.  My  own  sweet  dove  of  a  mammy ;  who,  but  a  beast, 
could  hurt  or  affront  you  ? 

"  So  no  more  letters  from  your 

"  Dutiful  and  affectionate  son, 

"Harry." 

Next  day  young  Little  took  leave  of  his  friends  in  Cairnhope,  with  a  promise 
to  come  over  some  Sunday,  and  see  them  all.  He  borrowed  a  hooked  stick  of 
his  devotee,  the  blacksmith,  and  walked  off  with  his  little  bundle  over  his  shoul- 
der, in  high  health  and  spirits,  and  ripe  for  anything. 

Some  successful  men  are  so  stout-hearted,  their  minds  seem  never  to  flinch. 
Others  are  elastic;  they  give  way,  and  appear  crushed;  but,  let  the  immediate 
pressure  be  removed,  they  fly  back  again,  and  their  enemy  finds  he  has  not 
gained  an  inch.  Henry's  was  of  this  sort  ;  and,  as  he  swung  along  through  the 
clear  brisk  air,  the  world  seemed  his  football  once  more. 

This  same  morning:  Jael  Dence  was  to  go  to  Cairnhope,  at  her  own  request. 

She  packed  her  box,  and  corded  it,  and  brouglit  it  down  herself,  and  put  it 
in  the  passage,  and  the  carrier  was  to  call  for  it  at  one.  As  for  herself,  four 
miles  of  omnibus,  and  the  other  seven  on  foot,  was  child's  play  to  her,  whose 
body  was  as  lusty  and  active  as  her  heart  was  tender  and  clinging. 

She  came  in  to  the  drawing-room,  with  her  bonnet  and  shawd  on,  and  the  tear 
in  her  eye,  to  bid  Miss  Carden  good-by.  Two  male  friends  would  have  parted  in 
five  minutes  ;  but  this  pair  were  a  wonderful  while  separating,  and  still  there  was 
always  something  to  say,  that  kept  Grace  detaining,  or  Jael  lingering  ;  and,  when 
she  had  been  going,  going,  going,  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  all  of  a  sudden 
she  cried  out,  "  Oh  !     There  he  is  !  "  and  flushed  all  over. 
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"  Who  ?  "  aske'l  Grace,  eagerly. 
^        "  The  dark  young  man.     He  is  at  the  door  now,  Miss. — And  me  going  away," 
she  faltered. 

"Well  then,  why  go  till  he  !ias  paid  his  visit .''  Sit  down.  You  needn't  take 
off  your  bonnet." 

Miss  Garden  then  settled  herself,  took  up  her  work,  and  prepared  to  receive 
her  preceptor  as  he  deserved  ;  an  intention  she  conveyed  to  Jael  by  a  glance,  just 
as  Henry  entered,  blooming  with  exercise  and  the  keen  air,  and  looking  ex- 
tremely handsome  and  happy. 

His  reception  was  a  chilling  bow  from  Miss  Garden,  and  from  Jael  a  cheek 
blushing  with  pleasure  at  the  bare  sight  of  him,  but  an  earnest  look  of  mild  re- 
proach. It  seemed  cruel  of  him  to  stay  away  so  long,  and  then  come  just  as  she 
was  going. 

This  reception  surprised  Henry,  and  disappointed  him  ;  however  he  con- 
strained himself,  and  said  politely,  tut  rather  coldly,  that  some  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances had  kept  him  away;  but  he  hoped  now  to  keep  his  time  better. 

"  Oil,  pray  consult  your  own  convenience  entirely,"  said  Miss  Garden. 
"  Come  when  you  have  nothing  better  to  do  ;  that  is  the  understanding." 

"  I  should  be  always  coming  at  that  rate." 

Grace  took  no  notice.  "  Would  you  like  to  see  how  I  look  with  m}'  one  e3'e- 
brow  ?  "  said  she.     "Jael,  please  fetch  it." 

While  Jael  was  gone  for  the  bust,  Henry  took  a  humbler  tone,  and  in  a  low 
voice  began  to  excuse  his  absence  ;  and  I  think  he  would  have  told  the  real 
truth,  if  he  had  been  encouraged  a  little  ;  but  he  was  met  with  a  cold  and  with- 
ering assurance  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  Henry  thought  this 
unfair,  and,  knowing  in  his  own  heart  it  was  ungrateful,  he  rebelled.  He  bit  his 
lip,  sat  down  as  gloomy  as  the  grave,  and  resumed  his  work,  silent  and  sullen. 

As  for  Jael,  she  brought  in  the  bust,  and  then  sat  down  with  her  bonnet  on, 
quaking;  for  she  felt  sure  that,  in  such  a  dismal  dearth  of  conversation.  Miss 
Garden  would  be  certain  to  turn  round  very  soon,  and  say,  "  Well,  Jael,  you  can 
go  now." 

But  this  Quakers'  meeting  was  interrupted  by  a  doctor  looking  in  to  prescribe 
for  Miss  Garden's  cold.  The  said  cold  was  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eves,  but 
Grace  had  detected  it,  and  had  written  to  her  friend.  Dr.  Amboyne,  to  come  and 
make  it  as  imperceptible  to  herself  as  to  the  spectator. 

In  rolled  the  Doctor,  and  was  not  a  little  startled  at  sight  of  Little. 

"Hallo!"  cried  he.  "What,  cured  already.''  Gairnhope  for  ever!"  He 
then  proceeded  to  feel  his  pulse  instead  of  Miss  Garden's,  and  inspect  his  eye, 
at  whicli  Grace  Garden  stared, 

"What,  is  he  unwell  ?" 

"Why,  a  man  does  not  get  blown  up  with  gunpowder  without  some  little  dis- 
turbance of  the  system." 

"Blown  up  with  gunpowder!     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"What,  iiave  you  not  heard  about  it .''     Don't  you  read  the  newspapers  ?" 

"  No  ;  never." 

"  Merciful  powers  !     But  has  he  not  told  you  .'' " 

"No;  he  tells  us  nothing." 

"Then  I'll  tell  you.  It  is  of  no  use  your  making  faces  at  me.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  she  should  be  kept  in  the  dark.  These  Hillsborough  trades 
want  to  drive  this  young  man  'out  of  the  town  :  why — is  too  long  and  intricate 
for  you  to  follow.     He  resists  this  tyranny,  gently,  but  firmly." 
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"  I'd  resist  it  furiously,"  said  Grace. 

"The  consequence  is,  they  wrote  him  several  threatening  letters;  and,  at 
last,  some  caitifl  put  gunpowder  into  his  forge  ;  it  exploded,  and  blew  him  out 
of  a  second-floor  window." 

"  Oh  !  oh  ! "  screamed  Grace  Garden  and  Jael ;  and  by  one  womanly  im- 
pulse they  both  put  their  hands  before  their  faces,  as  if  to  shut  out  the  horrible 
picture. 

"  What  is  that  for  ? "  said  the  Doctor.  "You  see  he  is  all  right  now.  But  I 
promise  you,  he  cut  a  very  different  figure  when  I  saw  him  directly  afterward; 
he  was  scorched  as  black  as  a  coal " 

"  Oh,  doctor,  don't ;  pray  don't.     Oh,  sir,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?  " 

"And  his  face  bleeding,"  continued  the  merciless  Doctor. 

"  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  "  And  the  sweet  eyes  were  turned,  all  swimming  in 
water,  upon  Henry,  with  a  look  of  angelic  pity. 

"  His  nerves  were  terribly  shaken,  but  there  were  no  bones  broken.  I  said 
to  myself,  '  He  must  sleep  or  go  mad,  and  he  will  not  sleep  in  the  town  that  has 
blown  him  up.'  I  just  drove  the  patient  off  to  peace  and  pure  air,  and  confided 
him  to  one  of  the  best  creatures  in  England — Martha  Dence." 

Jael  uttered  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  which  drew  attention  to  her  and  her 
glowing  cheeks. 

"  Oh  yes,  Miss  Jael,"  said  Henry,  "  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  I  have  been  a 
fortnight  with  your  people,  and,  if  I  live  a  hundred  years,  I  shall  never  forget 
their  goodness  to  me.     God  bless  them." 

"  'Twas  the  least  they  could  do,"  said  Jael,  softly. 

"What  a  pity  you  are  going  out.  I  should  have  liked  to  talk  to  3-ou  about 
your  father,  and  Martha,  and  George  the  blacksmith.  Doctor,  who  would  live 
in  a  town  after  Cairnhope  ?  " 

"  Jael's  fingers  trembled  at  her  bonnet-strings,  and,  turning  a  look  of  piteous 
supplication  on  Grace,  she  faltered  out,  "  If  you  please,  Miss,  might  I  stay  over 
to-day  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  And  then  he  will  tell  you  all  about  your  people,  and  that  will 
do  just  as  well  as  you  going  to  see  them  ;  and  better." 

Off  came  Jael's  bonnet  with  wonderful  celerity. 

"Get  the  whole  story  out  of  him,"  said  Dr.  Amboyne.  "It  is  well  worth 
your  attention.  As  for  me,  I  must  go  as  soon  as  I  have  prescribed  for  you. 
What  is  the  matter?" 

"The  matter  is  that  there's  nothing  the  matter;  prescribe  for  that.  And 
that  I'm  a  goose — prescribe  for  that — and  don't  read  the  newspapers  ;  prescribe 
for  that." 

"Well,  then,  I  prescribe  the  'Hillsborough  Liberal.'  It  has  drawn  a  strong 
picture  of  this  outrage,  and  shown  its  teeth  to  the  trades.  And,  if  I  might  ad- 
vise a  lady  of  your  age  and  experience,  I  would  say,  in  future  always  read  the 
newspapers.  They  are,  compared  with  books,  what  machinery  is  compared 
with  hand-labor.  But,  in  this  one  instance,  go  to  the  fount.-.in-head,  and  ask 
Mr.  Henry  Little  there,  to  tell  you  his  own  tragedy,  with  all  the  ins  and  outs.-' 

"  Ah  !  if  he  would,"  said  Grace,  turning  her  eyes  on  Henry.  "  But  he  is  not 
so  communicative  to  poor  us.     Is  he,  Jael  1  " 

"  No,  Miss." 

"  He  never  even  told  us  his  name.     Did  he,  Jael  ?  " 

"No,  Miss.     He  is  very  close." 

"  Open  him  then,"  said  the  Doctor.     "  Come,  come,  there  are  a  pair  of  you ; 
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and  evidently  disposed  to  act  in  concert ;  if  you  cannot  turn  a  man  inside  out, 
I  disown  you  ;  you  are  a  discredit  to  your  sex."  He  then  shook  hands  with  all 
tliree  of  them,  and  rolled  away. 

"Jael,"said  Miss  Cai'den,  "oblige  me  by  ringing  the  bell." 

A  servant  entered. 

"  Not  at  home  to  any  human  creature,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  The  servant  retired. 

"  And,  if  they  see  me  at  the  window,  all  the  worse — for  thetn.  Now,  Mr. 
Little  ? " 

Henry  complied,  and  told  the  whole  story,  with  the  exception  of  the  threat, 
to  his  sweetheart ;  and  passed  two  delightful  hours.  Who  is  so  devoid  of  ego- 
tism as  not  to  like  to  tell  his  o\Vn  adventures,  to  sympathizing  beauty  ?  He  told 
it  in  detail,  and  even  read  them  portions  of  the  threatening  letters  ;  and,  as  -he 
told  it,  their  lovely  eyes  seemed  on  fire  ;  and  they  were  red,  and  pale,  by  turns. 
He  told  it,  like  a  man,  with  dignity  and  sobriety,  and  never  used  an  epithet.  It 
was  Miss  Garden  who  supplied  the  "Monsters!"  "Villains!"  "  Gowards  !  " 
"  Wretches  !  "  at  due  intervals.  And  once  she  started  from  her  seat,  and  said 
she  could  not  bear  it.  "I  see  through  it  all,"  she  cried.  "That  Jobson  is  a 
hypocrite  ;  and  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  I  hate  him  ;  and  Parkin  worse.  As 
for  the  assassin,  I  hope  God,  who  saw  hira,  will  punish  him.  What  /want  to 
do  is  to  kill  Jobson  and  Parkin,  one  after  another  ;  kill  them — kill  them— kill 
them — I'll  tell  papa." 

As  for  Jael,  she  could  not  speak  her  mind,  but  she  panted  heavil}',  and  her 
fingers  worked  convulsively,  and  clutched  themselves  very  tight  at  last. 

When  he  had  done  his  narrative,  he  said  sadly,  "  I  despise  these  fellows  as 
much  as  you  do ;  but  they  are  too  many  for  me.  I  am  obliged  to  leave  Hills- 
borough." 

"  What,  let  the  wretches  drive  you  away  ?  I  would  never  do  that — if  I  was 
a  man." 

"What  would  you  do  then  ?"  asked  Henr}',  his  e3'e  sparkling. 

"  Do  .''  Why  fight  them;  beat  them;  and  kill  them.  It  is  not  as  if  they 
were  brave  men.  They  are  only  cunning  cowards.  Td  meet  cunning  with  cun- 
ning. I'd  outwit  them  somehow.  I'd  change  my  lodging  every  week,  and  live 
at  little  inns  and  places.  I'd  lock  up  every  thing  I  used,  as  well  as  the  rooms. 
I'd  consult  wiser  heads,  the  Editor  of  the  '  Liberal,'  and  the  Head  of  the  police. 
I'd  carry  fire-arms,  and  have  a  body-guard,  night  and  day  ;  but  they  should 
never  say  they  had  frightened  me  out  of  Hillsborough — if  I  was  a  man." 

"You  are  right,"  cried  Henry.  "I'll  do  all  you  advise  me,  and  I  won't  be 
driven  out  of  this  place.  I  love  it.  I'll  live  in  it,  or  I'll  die  in  it.  I'll  never 
leave  it." 

This  was  almost  the  last  word  that  passed  this  delightful  afternoon,  when 
the  sense  of  her  own  past  injustice,  the  thrilling  nature  of  the  story  told  by  the 
very  sufferer,  and,  above  all,  the  presence  and  the  undisguised  emotion  of  another 
sympathizing  woman,  thawed  Grace  Garden's  reserve,  warmed  her  courage,  and 
carried  her,  quite  unconsciously,  over  certain  conventional  bounds,  which  had, 
hitherto,  been  strictly  observed  in  her  intercourse  with  this  young  workman. 

Henry  himself  felt  that  this  day  was  an  era  in  his  love.  When  he  let't  the 
door,  he  seemed  to  tread  on  air.  He  walked  to  the  first  cab-stand,  took  a  con- 
veyance to  his  mother's  door,  and  soon  he  was  locked  in  her  arms. 

She  had  been  fretting  for  hours  at  his  delay  ;  but  she  never  let  him  know  it. 
The  whole  place  was  full  of  preparations  for  his  comfort,  and  certain  delicacies 
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he  liked  were  l;iid  out  on  a  little  sideboard,  and  the  tea-things  set,  including  the 
silver  teapot,  used  now  on  high  occasions  only. 

She  had  a  thousand  questions  to  ask,  and  he  to  answer.  And,  while  he  ate, 
the  poor  woman  leaned  back,  and  enjoyed  seeing  him  eat ;  and,  whi'c  he  talked, 
her  fine  eyes  beamed  witli  maternal  joy.  She  revelled  deliciously  in  liis  health, 
his  beauty,  and  his  safe  return  to  her;  and  thought,  with  gentle  complacency, 
tliat  they  should  soon  return  to  London  together. 

In  the  morning,  she  got  out  a  large  light  box,  and  said,  "  Harry,  dear,  I  sup- 
pose I  may  as  well  begin  to  pack  up.     You  know  I  take  longer  than  you  do." 

Henry  blushed.  "Pack  up.-*"  said  he,  hesitatingly.  "We  are  not  going 
away." 

"Not  going  away,  love?  Why  you  agreed  to  leave,  on  account  of  those 
dreadful  unions." 

"  Oh,  I  was  ill,  and  nervous,  and  out  of  spirits  ;  but  the  air  of  Cairnhope  has 
made  a  man  of  me.     I  shall  stay  here,  and  make  our  fortune." 

"But  the  air  of  CairnhoiDe  has  not  made  you  friends  with  the  unions."  She 
seemed  to  reflect  a  moment,  then  asked  him  at  what  time  he  had  left  Cairnhope. 

"  Eleven  o'clock." 

"Ah  !     And  who  did  you  visit  before  you  came  to  me  ?" 

"You  question  me  like  a  child,  mother." 

"Forgive  me,  dear.  I  will  answer  my  own  question.  You  called  on  some 
one  who  gave  you  bad  advice." 

"  Oh,  did  I  ?  " 

"  On  some  woman." 

"  Say  a  lady." 

"What  does  that  matter  to  me?"  cried  ATrs.  Little,  wildly.  "They  are  all 
my  enemies.  And  this  one  is  yours.  It  is  a  woman,  who  is  not  your  mother, 
for  she  thinks  more  of  herself  than  of  you." 


CHAPTER    Vn. 

Henry  had  now  to  choose  between  his  mother's  advice  and  Miss  Carden's 
commands  ;  and  this  made  him  rather  sullen  and  irritable.  He  was  glad  to  get 
out  of  his  mother's  house,  and  went  direct  to  the  works.  Bayne  welcomed  him 
warmly,  and,  after  some  friendly  congratulations  and  inquiries,  pulled  out  two 
files  of  journals,  and  told  him  he  had  promised  to  inlroduce  him  to  the  Editor 
of  the  "Liberal."  He  then  begged  Henry  to  wait  in  the  office,  and  read  the 
files — he  would  not  be  gone  many  minutes. 

The  "Constitutional"  gave  a  dry  narrative  of  the  outrage,  and  mourned  the 
frequency  of  such  incidents. 

The  "  Liberal"  gave  a  dramatic  narrative,  and  said  the  miscreant  must  have 
lowered  himself  by  a  rope  from  a  parapet,  and  passed  the  powder  inside  without 
entering.  "He  perilled  his  life  to  perpetrate  this  crime;  and  he  also  risked 
penal  servitude  for  ten  years.  That  ha  was  not  deterred  by  the  double  risk, 
proves  the  influenoe  of  some  powerful  motive  ;  and  that  motive  must  have  been 
either  a  personal  feud  of  a  very  virulent  kind,  or  else  trade  fanaticism.  From 
this  alternative  there  is  no  escape." 

Next  day,  both  journals  recorded  a  trade-meeting  at  "  The  Rising  Sun." 
Delegates  from  the  Edge-tool  Forgers'  Union,  and  the  Edge-tool   Handlers' 
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Union,  with  some  other  representatives  of  Hillsborough  unions,  were  present, 
and  passed  a  resolution  repudiating,  with  disgust,  the  outrage  that  had  been  re- 
cently committed,  and  directed  their  secretaries  to  offer  a  reward  of  twenty 
pounds,  the  same  to  be  paid  to  any  person  who  would  give  such  information  as 
should  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  culprit. 

On  this  the  "Constitutional"  commented  as  follows:  "Although  we  never 
for  a  moment  suspected  these  respectable  unions  of  conniving  at  this  enormity, 
yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  them,  not  merely  passive  spectators,  but  exerting 
their  energy,  and  spending  their  money,  in  a  praiseworthy  endeavor  to  discover 
and  punish  the  offenders." 

Henry  laid  down  the  paper,  and  his  heart  felt  very  warm  to  Jobson  and 
and  Parkin.  "Come,"  said  he,  "I  am  glad  of  that.  They  are  not  half  a  bad 
sort,  those  two,  after  all." 

Then  he  took  up  the  "  Liberal,"  and,  being  young  and  generous,  felt  dis- 
gusted at  its  comment ; 

"This  appears  very  creditable  to  the  two  unions  in  question.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, long  experience  proves  that  these  small  rewards  never  lead  to  any  dis- 
covery. They  fail  so  invariably,  that  the  unions  do  not  risk  a  shilling  by  proffer- 
ing them.  In  dramatic  entertainments  the  tragedy  is  followed  by  a  farce  :  and 
so  it  is  with  these  sanguinary  crimes  in  Hillsborough  ;  they  are  always  followed 
by  repudiation,  and  offers  of  a  trumpery  reward  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
offence,  and  the  only  result  of  tlie  farce  is  to  divert  attention  from  the  true  line 
of  inquiry  as  to  who  enacted  the  tragedy.  The  mind  craves  novelty,  and  per- 
haps these  delegates  will  indulge  that  desire  by  informing  us  for  once,  what  was 
the  personal  and  Corsican  feud  which  led — as  they  would  have  us  believe — to 
this  outrage  ;  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  explain  to  us  why  these  outrages  with 
gunpowder  have  never,  either  in  this  or  in  any  preceding  case,  attacked  any  but 
non-union  men." 

When  Henry  had  read  thus  far,  the  writer  of  the  leader  entered  the  room 
with  Mr.  Bayne. 

A  gentleman  not  above  the  middle  height,  but  with  a  remarkable  chest,  both 
broad  and  deep  ;  yet  he  was  not  unwieldly,  like  Doctor  Amboyne,  but  clean- 
built,  and  symmetrical.  An  agreeable  face,  with  one  remarkable  feature,  a  mouth 
full  of  iron  resolution,  and  a  slight  humorous  dimple  at  the  corners. 

He  shook  hands  with  Henry,  and  said,  "  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two, 
in  the  way  of  business  :  but  first  let  me  express  my  sympathy,  as  a  man,  and  my 
detestation  of  the  ruffians,  that  have  so  nearly  victimized  you." 

This  was  very  hearty,  and  Henry  thanked  him,  with  some  emotion.  "But, 
sir,"  said  he,  "if  I  am  to  reply  to  your  questions,  you  must  promise  me  you  will 
never  publish  my  name." 

"It  is  on  account  of  his  mother,"  whispered  Bayne. 

"Yes,  sir.  It  was  her  misfortune  to  lose  my  father  by  a  violent  death,  and, 
of  course,  you  may  imagine " 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  Mr.  Holdfast:  "your  name  shall  not  appear.  And — 
let  me  see — does  your  mother  know  you  work  here  .''  " 

"  Yes,  she  does." 

"Then  we  had  better  keep  Cheetham's  name  out  as  well." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  sir,  thank  you.     Now  I'll  answer  any  questions  you  like." 

"Well,  then,  I  hear  this  outrage  was  preceded  by  several  letters.  Could  I 
see  them  .''" 

"Certainly.  I  carry  mine  always  in  my  pocket,  for  fe.ir  my  poor  mother 
should  see  them  :  and,  Mr.  Bayne,  you  have  got  Cheetham's," 
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In  another  minute  the  whole  correspondence  was  on  the  table,  and  Mr.  Hold- 
fast laid  it  out  in  order,  like  a  map,  and  went  through  it,  taking  notes.  "  What 
a  comedy,"  said  he.  "All  but  the  denouement.  Now,  Mr.  Bayne,  can  any 
other  manufacturers  show  me  a  correspondence  of  this  kind  .-•  " 

"  Is  there  one  that  can't  ?  There  isn't  a  power-wheel,  or  a  water-wheel, 
within  eight  miles  of  Hillsborough,  that  can't  show  you  just  such  a  correspond- 
ence as  this  ;  and  rattening,  or  worse,  at  the  tail  of  it." 

Mr.  Holdfast's  eye  sparkled  like  a  diamond.  "I'll  make  the  round,"  said  he. 
"And,  Mr,  Little,  perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  go  with  me,  and  let  me 
question  you,  on  the  road.  I  have  no  sub-editor;  no  staff;  I  carry  the  whole 
journal  on  my  head.  Every  day  is  a  hard  race  between  Time  and  me,  and  not  a 
minute  to  spare." 

Mr.  Cheetham  was  expected  at  the  works  this  afternoon  :  so  Henry,  on  leav- 
ing Mr.  Holdfast,  returned  to  them,  and  found  him  there  with  Bayne,  looking, 
disconsolately,  over  a  dozen  orders  for  carving-tools. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  again,  my  lad,"  said  Cheetham.  "  Why,  you  look  all  the 
better." 

"  I'm  none  the  worse,  sir." 

"  Come  to  take  your  balance  and  leave  me  ?"  This  was  said  half  plaintively, 
half  crossly. 

"  If  you  wish  it,  sir." 

"  Not  I.     How  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  say  to  you  what  you  said  to  me  the  other  day.  Stick  to  me,  and 
I'll  stick  to  you." 

"  I'll  stick  to  you." 

Bayne  held  up  his  hands  piteously  to  them  both. 

"  What,  sir  ?  "  faltered  he,  turning  to  Cheetham,  "after  all  your  experience  !  " 
then,  to  Henry,  "What,  fight  the  trades,  after  the  lesson  they  have  given  you  !  " 

"  ril  fight  them  all  the  more  for  that,"  said  Henry,  grinding  his  teeth  ;  "fight 
them  till  all  is  blue." 

"  So  will  I.     That  for  the  trades  !  " 

"  Heaven  help  you  both  !  "  groaned  Bayne,  and  looked  the  picture  of  despair. 

"  You  promised  me  shutters,  with  a  detonator,  sir," 

"  Ay,  but  you  objected." 

"  That  was  before  they  blew  me  up." 

"Just  so.  Shutters  shall  be  hung  to-morrow;  and  the  detonators  I'll  fix 
myself" 

"Thank  you,  sir.     Would  you  mind  engaging  a  watchman  ?  " 

"  Hum  ?     Not — if  you  will  share  the  expense." 

"  I'll  pay  one-third." 

"Why  should  I  pay  two-thirds  ?  It  is  not  like  shutters  and  Bramah  locks — 
they  are  property.  However,  he'll  be  good  against  rattening  ;  and  you  have  lost 
a  fortnight,  and  there  are  a  good  many  orders.  Give  me  a  good  day's  work,  and 
we  won't  quarrel  over  the  watchman."  He  then  inquired,  rather  nervously, 
whether  there  was  anything  more. 

"  No,  sir  ;  we  are  agreed.     And  I'll  give  you  good  work  and  full  time,' 

The  die  was  cast,  and  now  he  must  go  home  and  face  his  mother.     For  the 
first  time  this  many  years  he  was  half  afraid  to  go  near  her.     He  dreaded  re- 
monstrances and  tears  :  tears  that  he  could  not  dry ;  remonstrances  that  would 
worry  him,  but  could  not  shake  him, 
4.2 
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This  young  man,  who  had  just  screwed  his  physical  courage  up  to  defy  the 
redoubtable  unions,  had  a  fit  of  moral  cowardice,  and  was  so  reluctant  to  encoun- 
ter the  gentlest  woman  in  England  that  he  dined  at  a  chop-house,  and  then 
sauntered  into  a  music-hall,  and  did  not  go  home  till  past  ten,  meaning  to  say  a 
few  kind,  hurried  words,  then  yawn  and  slip  to  bed. 

But,  meantime,  Mrs.  Little's  mind  had  not  been  idle.  She  had  long  divined 
a  young  rival  in  her  son's  heart,  and  many  a  little  pang  of  jealousy  had  traversed 
her  own.  This  morning,  with  a  quickness  which  may  seem  remarkable  to  those 
who  have  not  observed  the  watchful  keenness  of  maternal  love,  she  had  seen 
that  her  rival  had  worked  upon  Henry  to  resign  his  declared  intention  of  leav- 
ing Hillsborough.  Then  she  had  felt  her  way,  and,  in  a  moment,  she  had  found 
the  younger  woman  was  the  stronger. 

She  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  this  girl  was  in  love  with  Henry 
(who  would  not  be  in  love  with  him  ?)  and  had  hung,  weeping,  round  his  neck 
when  he  called  from  Cairnhope  to  bid  her  farewell,  and  had  made  him  promise 
to  stay.     This  was  the  mother's  theory — wrong,  but  rational. 

Then  came  the  question,  What  should  she  do  ?  Fight  against  youth  and  na- 
ture ?  Fight,  unlikely  to  succeed,  sure  to  irritate  and  disturb  ?  Risk  any  of 
that  rare  affection  and  confidence  her  son  had  always  given  her  ? 

While  her  thoughts  ran  this  way,  seven  o'clock  came,  and  no  Henry.  Eight 
o'clock,  no  Henry.  "Ah!"  thought  the  mother,  "that  one  word  of  mine  has 
had  this  effect  already." 

She  prepared  an  exquisite  little  supper.  She  made  her  own  toilet  with  par- 
ticular care ;  and,  when  all  was  ready,  she  sat  down  and  comforted  herself  by 
reading  his  letters,  and  comparing  his  love  with  the  cavalier  behavior  of  many 
sons  in  this  island,  the  most  unfilial  country  in  Europe. 

At  half  past  ten,  Henry  came  up  the  stairs  ;  not  with  the  usual  light,  elastic 
tread,  but  with  slow,  hesitating  foot.  Her  quick  ear  caught  that,  too,  and  her 
gentle  bosom  yearned.  What  ?  had  she  frightened  him  ?  He  opened  the  door, 
and  she  rose  to  receive  him,  all  smiles.  "  You  are  rather  late,  dear,"  she  said  ; 
"but  all  the  better.  It  has  given  me  an  excuse  for  reading  your  dear  letters  all 
over  again  ;  and  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  you  about  Cairnhope.  But 
sit  down  first  and  have  your  supper." 

Henry  brightened  up,  and  ate  a  good  supper,  and  his  mother  plied  him  with 
questions,  all  about  Cairnhope. 

Here  was  an  unexpected  relief.  Henry  took  a  superficial  view  of  all  this. 
Sharp  young  men  of  twenty-four  understand  a  great  many  things  ;  but  they  can't 
quite  measure  their  mothers  yet. 

Henry  was  selfishly  pleased,  but  not  ungrateful,  and  they  passed  a  pleasant 
and  afTectionate  time  ;  and,  as  for  leaving  Hillsborough,  the  topic  was  avoided 
by  tacit  consent. 

Next  morning,  after  this  easy  victory,  Henry  took  a  cab  and  got  to  Wood- 
bine Villa,  by  a  circuitous  route.  His  heart  beat  high  as  he  entered  the  room 
where  Grace  was  seated.  After  the  extraordinary  warmth  and  familiarity  slie 
had  shown  him  at  the  last  interview,  he  took  for  granted  he  had  made  a  lasting 
progress  in  her  regard. 

But  she  received  him  with  a  cold  and  distant  manner  that  quite  benumbed 
him.  Grace  Garden's  face  and  manner  were  so  much  more  expressive  than  other 
people's,  that  you  could  never  mistake  or  doubt  the  mood  she  was  in ;  and  this 
morning  she  was  freezing. 

The  fact  is,  Miss  Garden  had  been  tormenting  herself;  and  when  Beauty 
suffers  it  is  very  apt  to  make  others  suffer  as  well. 
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"I  am  glad  you  are  come,  Mr.  Little,"  said  she;  "for  I  have  been  taking 
myself  to  task  ever  since,  and  I  blame  myself  very  much  for  some  things  I  said. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  for  me"  (here  the  fair  speaker  colored  up  to  the 
temples)  "to  interfere  in  your  affairs  at  all ;  and  then,  if  I  must  take  such  a  lib- 
erty, I  ought  to  have  advised  you  sensibly,  and  for  your  good.  I  have  been  ask- 
ing people,  and  they  all  tell  me  it  is  madness  for  one  person  to  fight  against 
these  unions.  Everybody  gets  crushed.  So  now  let  me  hope  you  will  carry  out 
your  wise  intention,  and  leave  Hillsborough  ;  and  then  my  conscience  will  be  at 
ease." 

Every  word  fell  like  an  icicle  on  her  hearer's  heart.  To  please  this  cold, 
changeful  creature,  he  had  settled  to  defy  the  unchangeable  unions,  and  had 
been  ready  to  resist  his  mother,  and  slight  her  immortal  and  unchanging  love. 

"You  don't  answer  me,  sir!  "  said  Miss  Garden,  with  an  air  of  lofty  sur- 
prise. 

"  I  answered  you  yesterday,"  said  he,  sullenly.  "  A  man  can't-  chop  and 
change  like  a  weathercock." 

"  But  it  is  not  changing,  it's  only  going  back  to  your  own  intention.  You 
know  you  were  going  to  leave  Hillsborough,  before  I  talked  all  that  nonsense. 
Your  story  had  set  me  on  fire,  and  that's  my  only  excuse.  Well,  now  the  same 
person  takes  the  liberty  to  give  3'ou  wise  and  considerate  advice,  instead  of  hot, 
and  hasty,  romantic  nonsense.  Which  ought  you  to  respect  most — folly  or  rea- 
son— from  the  same  lips  ? " 

Henry  seemed  to  reflect.  "That  sounds  reasonable,"  said  he;  "but,  when 
you  advised  me  not  to  show  the  white  feather,  you  spoke  your  heart ;  now,  you 
are  only  talking  from  your  head.  Then,  your  beautiful  eyes  flashed  fire,  and 
your  soul  was  in  your  words  :  who  could  resist  them  ?  And  you  spoke  to  me 
like  a  friend ;  now  you  speak  to  me  like  an  enemy." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Little,  that  is  ridiculous." 

"You  do  though.     And  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why." 

"Nor  I.     Perhaps  because  I  am  cross  with  myself;  certainly  not  with  you." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  Well,  then,  the  long  and  the  short  is,  you  showed  me 
3'Ou  thought  it  cowardly  to  fly  from  the  trades.  You  wouldn't,  said  you,  if  you 
were  a  man.  Well,  I'm  a  man  ;  and  I'll  do  as  you  would  do  in  my  place.  I'll 
not  throw  my  life  away,  I'll  meet  craft  with  craft,  and  force  with  force  ;  but  fly 
I  never  will.     I'll  fight  while  I've  a  leg  to  stand  on." 

With  these  words  he  began  to  work  on  the  bust,  in  a  quiet  dogged  way  that 
was,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  expressive. 

Grace  looked  at  him  silently  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  rose  from  her 
chair. 

"  Then,"  said  she,  "  I  must  go  for  somebody  of  more  authority  than  I  am." 
She  sailed  out  of  the  room. 

Henry  asked  Jael  who  she  was  gone  for. 

"  It  will  be  her  papa,"  said  Jael. 

"  As  if  I  care  what  he  says." 

"  I  wouldn't  show  her  that,  if  I  was  you,"  said  Jael,  quietly,  but  with  a  good 
deal  of  weight. 

"You  are  right,"  said  Henry.  "You  are  a  good  girl,  I  don't  know  which 
is  the  best,  you  or  Martha.  I  say,  I  promised  to  go  to  Gairnhope  some  Sunday, 
and  see  them  all.     Shall  I  drive  you  over  .f"' 

"  And  bring  me  back  at  night  ?  " 

"  If  you  like.    /  must  come  back." 
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"  I'll  ask  Miss  Garden." 

The  words  were  quiet  and  composed,  but  tlie  blushing  face  beamed  with  un- 
reasonable happiness  ;  and  Grace,  who  entered  at  that  moment  with  her  father, 
was  quite  struck  with  its  eloquence  ;  she  half  started,  but  took  no  further  no- 
tice just  then.     "  There,  papa,"  said  she,  "  this  is  Mr.  Little." 

Mr.  Garden  was  a  tall  gentleman,  with  somewhat  iron  features,  but  a  fine 
head  of  grey  hair :  rather  an  imposing  personage ;  not  the  least  pompous 
though  ;  quite  a  man  of  tlie  world,  and  took  a  business  view  of  everything, 
matrimony,  of  course,  included. 

"  Oh,  this  is  Mr.  Little,  is  it,  whose  work  we  all  admire  so  much  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa." 

"  And  whose  adventure  has  made  so  much  noise  ?  " 

"  Yes,  papa." 

*'  By-the-by,  there  is  an  article  to-day  on  3'ou  :  have  you  seen  it  ?  No  ?  But 
you  should  see  it  ;  it  is  very  smart.  My  dear,"  (to  Jael,)  "  will  you  go  to  my 
study,  and  bring  the  '  Liberal '  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  meantime,  I  want  you  to  advise  him  not  to  subject  himself  to 
more  gunpowder  and  things,  but  to  leave  the  town ;  that  is  all  the  wretches  de- 
mand." 

"And  that,"  said  Henry,  with  a  sly  deferential  tone,  "is  a  good  deal  to  de- 
mand in  a  free  country,  is  it  not,  sir  ?  " 

"Indeed  it  is.  Ah,  here  comes  the  '  Liberal.'  Somebody  read  the  article 
to  us,  while  he  works.     I  want  to  see  how  he  does  it." 

Guriosity  overpowered  Grace's  impatience,  for  a  moment,  and  she  read  the 
notice  out  with  undisguised  interest. 
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"'THE  LAST  OUTRAGE. 

"'  In  our  first  remarks  upon  this  matter,  we  merely  laid  down  an  alternative 
which  admits  of  no  dispute  ;  and,  abstaining  from  idle  conjectures,  undertook  to 
collect  evidence.  We  have  now  had  an  interview  with  the  victim  of  that  abomi- 
nable outrage.  Mr.  *  is  one  of  those  superior  workmen  who  enibellish  that 
class  for  a  few  years,  but  invariably  rise  above  it,  and  leave  it '(there — Mr. 
Little  !) — '  He  has  informed  us  that  he  is  a  stranger  in  Hillsborough,  lives  re- 
tired, never  sits  down  in  a  public-house,  and  has  not  a  single  •enemy  in  Hills- 
borough, great  or  small.  He  says  that  his  life  was  saved  by  his  fellow-work- 
men, and  that  as  he  lay  scorched '     (Oh  dear  !  ") 

"  Well,  go  on,  Grace." 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  say  go  on.  Papa — 'scorched  and  bleeding  on  the 
ground,  and  unable  to  distinguish  faces'  (poor,  poor  Mr.  Little  !)  'he  heard,  on 
all  sides  of  him,  expressions  of  rugged  sympathy  ;  and  sobs,  and  tears,  from 
rough,  but — mnn-ly  fellows,  who — '  (oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  ") 

Grace  could  not  go  on  for  whimpering,  and  Jael  cried,  for  company.  Henry 
left  off  carving,  and  turned  away  his  head,  touched  to  the  heart  by  this  sweet 
and  sudden  sympathy. 

"  How  badly  you  read,"  said  Mr.  Garden,  and  took  the  journal  from  her.  He 
read  in  a  loud  business-like  monotone,  that,  like  some  blessed  balm,  dried  every 
tear.  "  '  Manly  fellows  who  had  never  shed  a  tear  before  :  this  disposed  of  one 
alternative,  and  narrowed  the  inquiry.  It  was  not  a  personal  feud  ;  therefore  it 
was  a  trade  outrage,  or  it  was  nothing.     We  now  took  evidence  bearing  on  the 
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inquiry  thus  narrowed  ;  and  we  found  the  assault  had  been  preceded  by  a  great 
many  letters,  all  of  them  breathing  the  spirit  of  Unionism,  and  none  of  them  in- 
timating a  private  wrong.  These  letters,  taken  in  connection,  are  a  literary 
curiosity  ;  and  we  tind  there  is  scarcely  a  manufacturer  in  the  place  who  has  not 
endured  a  similar  correspondence,  and  violence  at  the  end  of  it.  This  curious 
chapter  of  the  human  mind  really  deserves  a  separate  heading,  and  we  introduce 
it  to  our  readers  as 

"the  literature  of  outrage." 

"'First  of  all  comes  a  letter  to  the  master  intimating  that  he  is  doing  some- 
thing objectionable  to  some  one  of  the  many  unions  that  go  to  make  a  single 
implement  of  hardware.  This  letter  has  three  features.  It  is  signed  with  a  real 
name.     It  is  polite.     It  is  grammatical. 

"'  If  disregarded,  it  is  speedily  followed  by  another.  No.  2  is  grammatical, 
or  thereabouts  ;  but,  under  a  feigned  politeness,  the  insolence  of  a  vulgar  mind 
shows  itself  pretty  plainly,  and  the  master  is  reminded  what  he  suffered  on  some 
former  occasion  when  he  rebelled  against  the  trades.  This  letter  is  sometimes 
anonymous,  generally  pseudonymous. 

"'If  this  reminder  of  the  past,  and  intimation  of  the  future,  is  disregarded, 
the  refractory  master  gets  a  missive,  which  begins  with  an  affectation  of  coarse 
familiarity,  and  then  rises,  with  a  ludicrous  bound,  into  brutal  and  contemptuous 
insolence.-.  In  this  letter,  grammar  is  flung  to  the  winds,  along  with  good  man- 
ners ;  but  spelling  survives,  by  a  miracle.  Next  comes  a  short  letter,  full  of 
sanguinary  threats,  and  written  in,  what  we  beg  leave  to  christen,  the  Dash  dia- 
lect, because,  though  used  by  at  least  three  million  people  in  England,  and  three 
thousand  in  Hillsborough,  it  can  only  be  printed  with  blanks,  the  reason  being 
simply  this,  that  every  sentence  is  measled  with  oaths  and  indecencies.  These 
letters  are  also  written  phonetically,  and,  as  the  pronunciation,  which  directs  the 
spelling,  is  all  wrong,  the  double  result  is  prodigious.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
these  pronunciations  are  ancient,  and  were  once  universal.  An  antiquarian 
friend  assures  us  the  orthography  of  these  blackguards,  the  scum  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  wonderfully  like  that  of  a  mediaeval  monk  or  baron. 

"'When  the  correspondence  has  once  descended  to  the  Dash  dialect,  writ- 
ten phonetically,  it  never  remounts  toward  grammar,  spelling,  or  civilization  ; 
and  the  next  step  in  the  business  is  rattening,  or  else  beating,  or  shooting,  or 
blowing-up  the-obnoxious  individual  by  himself,  or  along  with  a  houseful  of  peo- 
ple quite  strange  to  the  quarrel.  Now,  it  is  manifest  to  common  sense,  that  all 
this  is  one  piece  of  mosaic,  and  that  the  criminal  act  it  all  ends  in  is  no  more  to 
be  disconnected  from  the  last  letter,  than  the  last  letter  from  its  predecessor,  or 
letter  3  from  letter  2.  Here  is  a  crime  first  gently  foreshadowed,  then  grimly 
intimated,  then  directly  threatened,  then  threatened  in  words  that  smell  of  blood 
and  gunpowder,  and  then — done.     The  correspondence  and  the  act  reveal — 

The  various  talents,  but  the  single  mind. 

"'  In  face  of  this  evidence,  furnished  by  themselves,  the  trades'  unions,  some 
member  of  which  has  committed  this  crime,  will  do  well  to  drop  the  worn-out 
farce  of  offering  a  trumpery  reward,  and  to  take  a  direct  and  manly  course. 
They  ought  to  accept  Mr.  *'s  preposterously  liberal  offer,  and  admit  him  to  the 
two  unions,  and  thereby  disown  the  criminal  act  in  the  form  most  consolatory 
to  the  sufferer  ;  or  else  they  should  tace  the  situation,  and  say,  "This  act  was 
done  under  our  banner,  though  not  by  our  order,  and  we  stand  by  it."  The 
"  Liberal  "  will  continue  to  watch  the  case.'  " 
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"  This  will  be  a  pill,"  said  Mr.  Garden,  laying  down  the  paper.  "  Why,  they 
call  the  '  Liberal'  the  workman's  advocate." 

"Yes,  Papa,"  said  Grace  ;  ''but  how  plainly  he  shows .     But  Mr.  Little 

is  a  stranger,  and  even  this  terrible  lesson  has  not .     So  do  pray  advise 

him." 

"  I  should  be  very  happy ;  but  when  you  are  my  age  you  will  know  it  is  of 
little  use  intruding  advice  upon  people." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Little  will  treat  it  with  proper  respect,  coming  from  one  so  much 
older  than  himself,  and  better  acquainted  with  this  wretched  town.  Will  you  not, 
Mr.  Litde  ?  "  said  she,  with  so  cunning  a  sweetness  that  the  young  fellow  was 
entrapped,  and  assented  before  he  knew  what  he  was  about ;  then  colored  high 
at  finding  himself  committed. 

Mr.  Garden  reflected  a  moment.  He  then  said,  "  I  can't  take  upon  myself 
to  tell  any  man  to  give  up  his  livelihood.  But  one  piece  of  advice  I  can  con- 
scientiously give  Mr.  Little." 

"Yes,  Papa." 

"  And  that  is — TO  insure  his  life." 

"  Oh,  Papa  !  "  cried  Grace. 

As  for  Henry,  he  was  rather  amused,  and  his  lip  curled  satirically. 

But  the  next  moment  he  happened  to  catch  sight  of  Jael  Dance's  face  ;  her 
grey  eyes  were  expanded  with  a  look  of  uneasiness  ;  and,  directly  she  caught  his 
eye  she  fixed  it,  and  made  him  a  quick  movement  of  the  head,  directing  him  to 
assent. 

There  was  something  so  clear  and  decided  in  the  girl's  manner  that  it  over- 
powered Henry,  who  had  no  very  clear  idea  to  oppose  to  it,  and  he  actually 
obeyed  the  nod  of  this  girl,  whom  he  had  hitherto  looked  on  as  an  amiable  sim- 
pleton. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  that,"  said  he,  turning  to  Mr.  Garden.  Then,  after 
another  look  at  Jael,  he  said,  demurely,  "  Is  there  any  insurance  office  you  could 
recommend .'' " 

Mr.  Garden  smiled.  "There  is  only  one  I  have  a  right  to  recommend,  and 
that  is  the  '  Gosshawk.'  I  am  a  director.  But,"  said  he,  with  sudden  stiffness, 
'•  I  could  furnish  you  with  the  names  of  many  others." 

Henry  saw  his  way  clear  by  this  time.  "  No,  sir,  if  I  profit  by  your  advice, 
the  least  I  can  do  is  to  choose  the  one  you  are  a  director  of" 

Grace,  who  had  latterly  betrayed  uneasiness  and  irritation,  now  rose,  red  as 
fire.  "  The  conversation  is  taking  a  turn  I  did  not  at  all  intend,"  said  she,  and 
swept  out  of  the  room  with  royal  disdain. 

Her  father  apologized  carelessly  for  her  tragical  exit.     "  That  is  a  young  lady 
who  detests  business  ;  but  she  does  not  object  to  its  fruits — dresses,  lace,  foot- 
•  men,  diamonds,  and  a  carriage  to  drive  about  in.     On  the  contrary,  she  would  be 
miserable  without  them." 

"  I  should  hope  she  never  will  be  without  them,  sir." 

"  I'll  take  care  of  that." 

Mr.  Garden  said  this  rather  dryly,  and  then  retired  for  a  minute ;  and  Grace, 
who  was  not  far  off,  with  an  ear  like  a  hare,  came  back  soon  after. 

But  in  the  meantime  Henry  left  his  seat  and  went  to  Jael ;  and,  leaning  over 
her  as  she  worked,  said,  "There  is  more  in  that  head  of  yours  than  I  thought." 
"  Oh,  they  all  talk  before  me,"  said  Jael,  blushing  faintly,  and  avoiding  his 
eye. 

"Jael  Dence,"  said  the  young  man,  warmly,  "  I'm  truly  obliged  to  you." 
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"  What  for  ? " 

*'  For  your  good  advice.  I  didn't  see  how  good  it  was  till  after  I  had  takea 
it" 

"  I'm  afeard  Miss  Grace  gave  you  better." 

"  She  advised  me  against  my  heart.     What  is  the  use  of  that  ?  " 

"  Ay,  young  men  are  wilful." 

"  Come,  come,  don't  you  go  back.     You  are  my  friend  and  counsellor." 

"  That  is  something,"  said  Jael,  in  a  low  voice  ;  and  her  hands  trembled  at 
her  side. 

"  Why,  my  dear  girl,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

"Hush!  hush!" 


A  DESULTORY  DENUNCIATION  OF  ENGLISH 

DICTIONARIES. 

CONCLUSION    OF   "WORDS    AND   THEIR   USES." 


N 


EARLY  a  month  before  the  time  at  which  I  am  writing  I  learned  that 


& 


Dean  Trench  had  published  a  small  pamphlet  "  On  some  defects  in  our 
English  Dictionaries."  Of  this  little  book  I  have  sought  a  sight  in  vain.  I 
have  tried  to  buy  and  to  borrow  it ;  but  the  only  copy  that  I  have  heard  of  in 
this  country  belongs  to  the  Mercantile  Library,  in  New  York,  from  which  it  has 
been  unjustifiably  kept  out  for  more  than  three  weeks.  I  mention  this  cir- 
cumstance to  call  attention  to  the  culpable  carelessness  and  indifference  of  many 
persons  about  the  books  in  public  libraries.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  pamphlet 
which  any  person  could  read  through  in  an  hour,  and  from  which  a  man  to 
whom  it  would  be  of  any  real  service  could  get,  in  a  single  evening,  all  that  lie 
could  use  by  way  of  hint  or  instruction  ;  and  yet  by  neglecting  to  read  and  return 
it  promptly  the  present  holder  is  likely  to  hinder  others  seriously  without  bene- 
fiting himself  But,  if  the  title  of  Dean  Trench's  little  treatise  is  an  index  to  its 
contents,  and  he  does  not  use  the  word  defect,  as  it  is  sometimes  loosely  and  in- 
correctly used,  in  the  sense  of  fault,  mistake,  error,  the  little  I  have  to  say  upon 
the  subject  of  this  article  can  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  by  my  reverend  and 
learned  predecessor.  For  I  have  chiefly  to  deal,  not  with  the  defects  of  our  Eng- 
lish dictionaries,  but  with  their  superfluities — superfluities  which  are  stupefying, 
embarrassing,  misleading,  whose  only  value  is  to  the  compilers  of  the  books,  in 
that  they  give  occasion  of  boasting  as  to  the  number  of  words  assembled,  and 
increase  bulk  and  cost,  at  a  loss  of  convenience  and  of  money  to  the  buyer. 

Bailey's  "  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary  "  was  the  first  worthy 
attempt  at  the  making  of  a  word-book  of  our  language  ;  and  a  very  creditable 
attempt  it  was  for  the  time  of  its  publication,  1726.  For  those  who  care  to  do 
more  about  language  than  to  see  how  "  the  dictionary  "  says  a  word  should  be 
spelled,  or  what  it  means,  Bailey's  work  has  never  been  entirely  superseded. 
There  was  some  reason  that  the  compiler  should  say  that  he  had  enriched  his 
book  with  "  several  thousand  English  words  and  phrases  in  no  English  diction- 
ary before  extant ; "  for  the  English  dictionaries  that  preceded  his  were  so  small 
and  deficient  that  as  representations  of  the  vocabulary  of  our  language  they  were  of 
little  worth.  But  the  boasting  of  subsequent  dictionary-makers  is  like  most  other 
boasting,  empty  and  ridiculous  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  pretensions. 
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When  we  are  told  that  Webster's  Dictionary  contains  sixteen  thousand  words 
not  found  in  any  similar  preceding  work,  and  then  that  the  Imperial  Dictionary 
contains  fifteen  thousand  more  words  than  Webster's,  and  yet  again  that  the 
Supplement  to  the  Imperial  Dictionary  contains  twenty  thousand  more  words 
than  the  body  of  the  work,  we  might  well  believe  that  our  language  spawns 
words  as  herrings  eggs,  and  that  a  mere  catalogue  of  its  component  parts  would 
soon  fill  a  shelf  in  an  ordinary  library;  were  it  not  that  when  we  come  to  ex- 
amine these  additions  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  words  thus  set  forth 
as  made  in  each  new  dictionary,  and  in  each  new  edition  of  each  dictionary,  we 
find  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  added  words,  hardly  one  in  a  thousand,  is 
really  an  item  unnoticed  before  of  the  English  vocabulary.  Our  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  an  addition  that  proceeds  by  columns  of  four  figures  is  further  lowered 
by  the  discovery  that  these  dictionaries,  with  all  their  ponderous  bulk  and  ver- 
bal multitudinousness,  do  not  fully  represent  the  English  of  literature  or  of  com- 
mon life  ;  that  they  give  no  aid  to  the  reading  of  some  of  our  standard  authors  ; 
that  while  they  set  forth,  with  wearisome  superfluity  and  puerile  iteration,  that 
upon  which  every  one  who  has  sense  and  knowledge  enough  to  use  a  diction- 
ary at  all  needs  no  information,  they  pass  by  as  obsolete,  or  vulgar,  or  collo- 
quial, or  what  not,  that  upon  which  people  of  intelligence  and  education  do  need 
instruction  from  the  special  students  of  language  ;  and  that,  while  they  spot  their 
pages  with  foreign  words  and  phrases,  the  use  of  which  by  some  writers  has 
shown,  if  their  knowledge  of  other  tongues,  their  ignorance  of  their  own,  they 
neglect  home-born  words  that  have  been  in  use  since  English  was  a  language. 

That  works  to  which  the  foregoing  objections  can  be  justly  made — and  they 
will  apply  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  every  existing  English  dictionary — can 
have  no  real  authority,  is  too  plain  to  need  insisting  upon  with  much  particu- 
larity. As  to  dictionaries  of  the  present  day,  that  swell  every  few  years  by 
the  thousand  items,  the  presence  of  a  word  in  one  of  them  shows  merely  that 
its  compiler  has  found  that  word  in  some  dictionary  older  than  his  own,  or  in 
some  not  indecent  publication  of  the  day ;  the  absence  of  a  word  from  one  of 
these  dictionaries  shows  merely  that  it  has  not  been  thus  met  with  by  the  dic- 
tionary-maker. Its  presence  or  its  absence  has  this  significance  and  nothing 
more.  Word-books  thus  compiled  have  the  value  which  always  pertains  to  a 
large  collection  of  things  of  one  kind,  even  although  they  may  be  intrinsically  and 
individually  of  little  worth  ;  but  the  source  of  any  authority  in  such  word-collec- 
tions, it  would  be  difficult  to  discover.  Upon  the  proper  spelling,  pronuncia- 
tion, etymology,  and  definition  of  words,  a  dictionary  might  be  made  to  which 
high  and  almost  absolute  authority  might  justly  be  awarded.  And  the  first  and 
the  second  of  these  points  are  determined  with  a  very  near  approximation  to 
such  merit  in  the  works  of  Ogilvie,  Latham,  Richardson,  Worcester,  and  that 
which  is  strangely  enough  called  Webster's.  Etymology  is  the  least  valuable 
element,  but  one,  in  the  making  of  a  dictionary,  as  it  is  of  interest  only  to  those 
who  wish  to  study  the  history  of  language.  It  helps  no  man  in  his  use  of  the 
word  bishop  to  know  that  it  comes  from  two  Greek  words,  epi,  meaning  upon, 
scopes,  meaning  a  looker,  still  less  to  be  told  into  what  forms  those  words  have 
passed  in  Spanish,  Arabic  and  Persian.  Yet  it  is  in  their  etymologies  that  our 
dictionaries  have  shown  most  improvement  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  ; 
they  having  profited  in  this  respect  by  the  recent  great  advancement  in  the  ety- 
mological department  of  philology.  The  etymologies  of  words  in  our  recently 
published  dictionaries,  although  as  I  have  said  before  they  are  of  no  great  value 
for  the  purposes  for  which  dictionaries  are  consulted,  are  little  nests  (sometimes 
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slightly  mare-ish)  of  curious  and  agreeable  information,  and  afford  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  instructive  pastime  to  those  who  have  the  opportunity  and  the  inclination 
to  look  into  them.  But  they  are  not  worth,  in  a  dictionary,  all  the  labor  that  is 
spent  on  them,  or  all  the  room  they  occupy.  The  noteworthy  spectacle  has 
lately  been  shown  of  the  casting  over  of  tlie  whole  etymological  freiglit  of  a  well- 
known  dictionary  and  the  taking  on  board  of  another.  For  the  etymological 
part  of  the  last  edition  of  Webster's  American  Dictionary,  so-called.  Dr.  Mahn, 
of  Berlin,  is  responsible.  When  it  was  Webster's  Dictionary,  it  was  in  this  re- 
spect ridiculous,  the  laughing-stock  of  philologists,  a  just  reproach  to  scholar- 
ship in  this  country,  and  even  to  the  general  intelligence  of  a  people  upon  whom 
such  a  book  could  be  imposed  as  authoritative.  And  now  that  it  is  relieved  of 
this  blemish,  it  is,  in  this  respect,  neither  Webster's  Dictionary  nor  "  American," 
but  Mahn's  and  German. 

As  to  definitions,  if  they  are,  as  they  have  been  said  to  be,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  a  dictionary,  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that,  upon  this  point,  all  our 
dictionaries  are  more  or  less  misleading  and  confusing.  And  they  are  so  in  a 
great  measure  because  the  desire  to  multiply  words  has  had  its  counterpart  in 
the  desire  to  multiply  definitions,  in  defiance  of  simple  common-sense.  Minute- 
ness of  division  and  variety  of  signification  have  been  sought,  that  the  book 
might  be  big  and  its  definitions  be  styled  copious.  The  definitions  have  been 
marshalled  one  after  the  other  in  single  file,  that  their  array  might  be  the  more 
imposing ;  and  to  increase  the  impressiveness  of  the  spectacle,  they  are  sol- 
emnly numbered.  And  so,  at  last,  we  are  seriously  told  that,  for  instance,  _/iz//, 
as  a  verb,  has  twenty-eight  meanings,  and  as  a  noun  nineteen — all  as  well-defined 
and  several  as  the  tvvo-and-seventy  stinks  that  Coleridge  found  in  the  City  of  Co- 
logne— besides  thirty-eight  which  it  has  in  established  phrases  !  But  this  sim- 
ple word  is  far  over-passed,  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  the  meanings  assigned 
to  it,  by  another,  r«;/,  which  would  seem  to  express  always  one  simple  thought 
as  clearly  and  absolutely  as  is  possible  in  language.  We  are  actually  told  that 
run,  as  a  verb  transitive,  has  fifty-six  distinct  meanings,  thirteen  as  a  verb  in- 
transitive, and  fourteen  as  a  noun,  besides  twenty-seven  in  current  phrases.  To 
each  one  of  these  a  special  paragraph  is  given,  so  that  the  line  stretclies  out  like 
that  of  Banquo's  progeny  in  the  witches'  cave,  as  by  the  tenuity  of  its  sense  it 
vanishes  away  into  nothing,  like  the  receding  figures  in  a  perspective  diagram. 
Here  are  some  of  these  definitions  oi  fall,  as  they  are  given  in  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary :  Of  the  verb — 5,  to  die,  particularly  by  violence ;  6,  to  come  to  an 
end  suddenly,  to  vanish,  to  perish  ;  7,  to  be  degraded,  to  sink  into  disrepute,  etc., 
etc. ;  8,  to  decline  in  power,  wealth,  or  glory,  to  sink  into  weakness,  etc.,  etc. ; 
26,  to  sink,  to  languish,  to  become  feeble  or  faint ;  10,  to  sink,  to  be  lowered ; 
II,  to  decrease,  to  be  diminished  in  weight  or  value  ;  17,  to  happen,  to  befall,  to 
come  ;  18,  to  light  on,  to  come  by  chance  ;  20,  to  come,  to  arrive  ;  21,  to  come 
unexpectedly  ;  27,  to  be  brought  forth  ;  28,  to  issue,  to  terminate.    Of  the  noun — 

3,  death,  destruction,  overthrow  ;  4,  ruin,  destruction  ;  5,  downfall,  degradation, 
loss  of  greatness  ;  6,  declension  of  greatness,  power,  or  dominion  ;  7,  diminu- 
tion, decrease  of  price  or  value,  depreciation,  as  the  fall  of  prices,  the  fall  of 
rents,  the  fall  of  interest ;  8,  declination  of  sound  [whatever  that  may  be],  a  sink- 
ing of  tone,  cadence,  as  the  fall  of  the  voice  at  the  close  of  a  sentence.  Of  run, 
we  find  the  following  among  the  fifty-six  meanings  given  of  it  as  a  transitive 
verb :  3,  to  use  the  legs  in  moving,  to  step,  as  children  run  alone  or  run  about ; 

4,  to  move  in  a  hurry — "  The  priest  and  people  run  about ;"  8,  to  contend  in  a 
race,  as  men  and  horses  run  for  a  prize  ;  13,  to  be  liquid  or  fluid  ;  14,  to  be  fusi- 
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ble,  to  melt;  15,  to  fuse  or  melt;  18,  to  flow,  as  words,  language,  or  periods  ; 
21,  to  have  a  course  or  direction;  24,  to  have  a  continued  tenor  or  course; 
29,  to  proceed  in  succession  ;  31,  to  proceed  in  a  train  of  conduct ;  36,  to  extend, 
to  lie  in  continued  length  as  veins  ;  37,  to  have  a  certain  direction — The  line  runs 
east  and  west ;  46,  to  pass  or  fall  into  fault,  vice,  or  misfortune,  as  to  run  into 
vice,  to  run  into  mistakes  ;  48,  to  have  a  general  tendency — Temperate  climates 
run  into  moderate  governments;  51,  to  creep,  as  serpents  run  on  the  ground; 
52,  to  slide,  as  a  sled  or  sleigh  runs  on  the  ground ;  53,  to  dart,  to  shoot,  as  a 
meteor  in  the  sky ;  54,  to  fly,  to  move  in  the  air,  as  the  clouds  run  from  N.  E.  to 
S.  W.  Of  rtin^  the  noun,  we  have  these  among  other  discriminated  meanings :  2, 
course,  motion,  as  the  "  run  of  humor  ;  "  3,  flow,  as  "  a  run  of  verses  to  please  the 
ear ;  "  4,  course,  process,  continued  series,  as  "  the  run  of  events."  Words  would 
be  wasted  in  showing  the  absurdity  of  a  system  of  definition  which  gives  such 
results  as  this  ;  which  not  only  sets  forth  mere  metaphorical  uses  of  words  as 
instances  of  their  use  in  different  senses,  but  in  the  metaphorical  use  regards  the 
application  of  a  word  in  one  sense  to  two  objects  as  its  use  in  two  senses ;  as, 
for  instance,  to  fall,  to  die  by  violence,  and  to  come  to  an  end  suddenly ;  run, 
to  pass  or  fall  into  vice,  and  to  have  a  general  tendency.  Let  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  see  to  what  lengths  this  mania  for  copious  definition  can  lead  those 
upon  whom  it  seizes,  examine  the  words  work,  iurn,free,  live,  life,  light,  wood, 
head,  make,  lay,  break,  cast,  cut,  give,  go,  have,  heart,  heavy,  high,  hold,  put, 
raise,  serve,  set,  so,  stand,  take,  to,  and  almost  any  other  such  simple  words  in 
Webster's  Dictionary.  Let  him  turn  to  Johnson's,  and  see  that  wooden  is  de- 
fined first  as  "  made  of  wood,"  and  next  as  "  clumsy,  awkward,"  two  passages,  of 
which  the  following  is  one,  being  quoted  as  support  for  the  latter  definition  : 

When  a  bold  man  is  out  of  countenance  he  makes  a  very  wooden  figure  on't. 

But  wooden  does  not  here  mean  clumsy  or  awkward,  it  only  suggests  clumsi- 
ness and  awkwardness  ;  and  it  verily  has  that  suggestion  in  its  jDOwer,  because 
it  means  made  of  wood,  and  means,  and  can  mean,  nothing  else.  The  use  of 
wooden  in  this  instance  brings  vividly  to  mind  how  like  a  wooden  figure,  a  figure- 
head, a  man  appears  who  has  lost  his  self-possession.  Its  very  value  as  an  epi- 
thet consists  in  that  it  does  not  mean  clumsy  and  awkward.  In  the  following 
passage  in  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  Defoe  furnishes  a  more  pertinent  example  of 
this  use  of  the  word  than  either  of  the  two  whicli  have  been  cited  in  dictionaries  : 

Well,  this  I  conquered  by  making  a  wooden  spade  ;     .     .    .     but  this  did  my  work  in  a  wooden  manner. 

A  wooden  spade  could,  of  course,  serve  Robinson  Crusoe's  needs  only  in  a 
wooden  manner  ;  but,  saying  this,  in  the  person  of  his  hero,  Defoe  also  artfully 
suggests  the  clumsy  insufficiency  of  his  homely  tool ;  and  his  meaning  is  con- 
veyed completely  and  impressively,  because  it  is  suggested  and  not  literally  told, 
Defoe's  use  of  this  word  is  here  worthy  of  Shakespeare  himself,  who  attains 
many  of  his  happiest  reaches  of  language  in  this  manner.  He  makes,  in  "The 
Tempest,"  a  like  use  of  the  very  word  in  question,  when  Fernando,  carrying 
logs,  says : 

[I]  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. 

Here  wooden  at  once  expresses  literally  the  object  of  the  speaker's  labor,  and 
suggests  its  dull  oppressiveness  ;  and  it  does  the  latter  at  the  will  of  the  poet 
only  because  without  that  will  it  does  the  former. 

If  we  may  say  that  wooden  means  clumsy,  awkward,  dull,  oppressive,  we 
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may  as  well  say  that  oak  means  courage  because  of  the  phrase  "  hearts  of  oak," 
or  that ^d7A/ means  innocence  because  we  speak  of  "the  age  of  gold." 

Webster  is  not  wholly  responsible  for  the  vicious  system  of  definition  upon 
which  he  labored — labored  with  conscientious  thoroughness  and  rare  ability  in 
nice  discrimination.  This  system  originated  with  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  it  is  mere 
justice  to  say  that,  although  Webster  carried  it  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  produce 
a  concrete  rcdiictio  ad  absufdiiin,  he  improved  upon  his  model,  and  displayed  a 
power  of  discrimination  and  an  ability  for  the  exact  expression  of  nice  distinc- 
tions much  surpassing  that  of  "  the  great  lexicographer." 

Johnson's  Dictionary  was  not  only  a  work  of  great  ability  and  research — it 
was  a  work  original  in  its  design  and  its  execution  ;  and  it  is  the  model  of  the 
great  English  dictionaries,  except  Richardson's,  that  have  been  since  compiled. 
They  are  all  based  upon  Johnson's  ;  but  his  was  based  upon  no  other :  it  was 
the  result  of  a  critical  examination  of  the  whole  range  of  English  literature.     It 
was  almost  inevitable  that  a  dictionary  made  in  such  a  manner  should,  with 
its  great  merits,  have  all  the  faults  by  which  those  merits  are  counterbalanced,  and 
particularly  this  one  of  superfluous,  over-subtle,  misleading  definitions.     John- 
son undertook  to  present  a  full  vocabulary  of  the  language  gathered  from  the 
writings  of  its  principal  authors  in  all  departments  of  literature,  and  to  define 
each  word  of  that  vocabulary  according  to  the  various  senses  in  which  he  found 
it  used.     Considering  the  end  in  view,  the  method  adopted  was  the  best,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  only  one,  for  its  attainment ;  and  the  labor  was  gigantic.     But  it  was 
hardly  avoidable  that,  in  making  and  defining  a  vocabulary  in  this  manner,  the  va- 
rious applications  of  words  used  by  various  authors  in  the  same  sense  should  be 
accepted  as  uses  of  those  words  in  different  senses  ;  and  particularly  that  vari- 
ous metaphorical  applications  of  words  having  but  one  real  meaning  should  be 
discriminated  by  different  definitions.     The  collection  of  passages  for  the  illus- 
tration of  definitions  would  naturally  lead  to  this  false  distinction  of  significa- 
tions.    And  as  to  the  remainder  of  his  task,.  Johnson,  although  a  scholar,  and  a 
thinker  of  singular  clearness  and  force,  was  not  a  philologist,  even  according  to 
the  crude  and  rudimentary  philology  of  his  day ;  nor  was  his  mind  so  constituted  as 
to  fit  him  for  the  quick  perception  of  analogies  and  the  patient  tracing  of  verbal 
vestiges  hidden  by  the  drift  of  centuries,  which  are  necessary  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  philological  inquiry.     The  consequence  was  that  he  produced  a 
work  that  was  at  once  very  convenient  and  very  pernicious.     I  will  not  say,  with 
him  who  yet  remains  the  greatest  philologist  that  has  made  the  English  language 
his  peculiar  study.  Home  Tooke,  that  Johnson's  Dictionary  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
English  people  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  disputing  Tooke's  judg- 
ment that  Johnson's  system  was  unscientific  and  vicious,  and  that  a  dictionary 
ought  to  be  made  of  a  very  different  kind  from  anything  ever  yet  attemped  any- 
where.    ("Diversions  of  Purley,"  I.,  401.)     Now,  all  that  has  since  been  done  in 
the  making  of  English  dictionaries  is  merely  to  build  upon  Johnson's  foundation, 
and  to  work  upon  his  plan,  with  the  increased  materials  and  the  larger  knowledge 
provided  by  the  development  of  the  language  and  the  investigations  of  modern 
philology. 

In  one  respect  the  makers  of  later  dictionaries  have  followed,  to  a  monstrous 
extreme,  a  fashion  set  by  Johnson — that  of  introducing  compound  words,  and 
words  formed  from  others  simple  and  well-known,  by  the  addition  of  the  prefixes 
dis,  un,  mis,  re,  etc.,  the  meaning  and  force  of  which  are  as  generally  understood 
as  that  of  j  in  the  plural  and  in  the  possessive  case.  The  catalogues  of  these  words 
with  which  our  dictionaries  are  blown  up  into  a  bloated  emptiness  of  bulk  are  an 
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offence  to  the  common-sense  of  any  reader,  even  the  humblest,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money  from  his  pocket  to  pay  for  that  which  he  does  not 
need,  while  they  fill  five  times  the  room  that  would  be  required  by  that  which 
he  needs.  Open  Webster's  Dictionary,  or  almost  any  other,  the  Imperial  Diction- 
ary or  Worcester's — but  Webster's  is  the  most  superfluous  and  obtrusive  in  this 
respect,  because  it  carries  to  the  furthest  extreme  the  vicious  plan  of  vocabulary- 
making  and  definition  introduced  by  Johnson — open  it  at  random  and  see  how  it 
is  loaded  down  with  this  worthless  lumber.  Of  words  formed  by  joining  7nilk 
and  some  other  word  together  there  are  twenty-two,  of  which  number  are  milk- 
pail,  7nilk-pan,  milk-porridge,  jutlk-score,  milk-white ;  and  yet  i/iilk-pnuch, 
7iiilk-train,  and  milk-poultice  are  omitted  !  Straw  furnishes  twelve  such  words, 
of  which  are  straw-color,  straw-colored !  straw-crowned,  straw-cutter,  straw- 
st7iffed !  and  even  straw-hat !  and  yet  in  vain  will  Margery  Daw  look  for  straw- 
bed,  or  Recorder  Hackett  seek  the  word  straw-bail.  Of  words,  so-called,  made 
by  the  union  of  heart  with  another,  there  are  actually  sixty-nine  paraded  ;  heart 
itself  having  sixteen  distinct  meanings  assigned  to  it  simply,  and  eleven  in  estab- 
lished phrases.  Among  these  compounded  words  are  heart-ache,  heart-appall- 
ing, heart-consuming,  heart-corroding  (but  not  heart-destroying,  or  eke  heart- 
smashing),  Jieart-expanding,  heart-shaped  J  {wh'xch.  we  are  informed  means  "hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  h.e.-wt''^)  heart-piercing  {\v\\\c\\  means  "piercing  the  heart"), 
heart-sick  iyj\\\c\\  means  "sick  at  \\G.zri"),  heart-thrillins;,  heart-whole  and  the 
like  ;  and  yet,  heart-entrancing,  heart-enticing,  and  heart-bewitching,  as  well  as 
//^^r/-^/£7^i/,  are  omitted.  Why!  Gentle  Webster,  tell  us  why  !  Surely,  a  dic- 
tionary, of  all  things,  should  be  "  in  concatenation  accordingly."  After  being 
told  that  head,  simple  of  itself,  has  thirty-one  distinct  meanings  (it  has  but  one 
of  the  thirty-one)  we  are  presented  with  it  in  combination  with  other  simple 
■words  thirty-seven  times  ;  of  which  manner  of  dictionary-making  here  are  a  few 
examples  :  head-ache  (which  the  inquirer  will  learn  means  "pain  in  the  head"), 
head-dress,  head-first  (which  we  are  told  means  "with  the  head  foremost." 
Why  not  "  with  the  head  first?"  that  would  be  more  in  keeping),  headless  (of 
which  we  not  only  learn  that  it  means  "without  a  head,"  but  for  which  we  are 
given  the  high  authority  of  Spenser  as  warranting  us  to  say  a  headless  body, 
neck,  or  carcass) ;  head-strong,  head-work,  and  head-workman  also  appear.  We 
find  sixty-seven  compounds  of  horse,  such  as  horse-breaker,  horse-dealer,  horse- 
flesh, horse-jockey,  horse-keeper,  horse-race,  and  (important)  horse-racing,  horse- 
shoe, horsestealer,  horse-thief,  and  horse-stealing,  horse-whip,  horse-whipped ; 
and  horse-whipping  twice.  Why  were  there  not  sixty-eight  compounds,  for 
horse-7narine,  alas  !  is  absent  ?  Sea  is  repeated,  with  other  words,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  times  !  the  words  being  all  printed  at  full  length,  each  in  a 
line  by  itself,  with  definitions  to  use  them  withal.  Else,  indeed,  how  could  a 
man  after  being  told  what  sea  means,  compass  the  meaning  of  sea-bank,  sea-bar, 
sea-bathed,  sea-breeze,  sea-captain,  sea-coast,  sea-man,  sea-resembling  (which 
means  "like  the  sea,"  the  point  is  settled  for  "  the  dictionary  says  so ''),  sea-shell, 
sea-shore,  seaside,  sea-thief,  sea-water  or  sea-weed?  And  yet,  in  defiance  of 
Cooper  and  Marryat  and  Admiral  Farragut,  and  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
being  set  at  naught,  sea-cook  is  not  to  be  found,  nor  yet  sea-lubber.  Again  why  ? 
Webster,  why  ?  for  you  give  us  cook  and  give  us  lubber,  as  you  give  us  batik  And 
breeze,  and  captain,  and  shell,  and  shore,  and  side,  and  thief,  and  water.  Wliy, 
therefore,  sea-captain  and  not  sea-cook?  why  sea-thief  and  not  sea-lubber?  We 
are  told  what  ear-deafening  means,  but  are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  ear-stunning. 
Tooth-drawer  is  worthy  of  explanation,  but  tooth-filler  pines  in  neglect.     Din- 
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ing  having  been  defined,  and  room,  we  are  nevertheless  told  that  dining-roo7n 
IS  a  room  to  dine  in  ;  and  yet  we  are  heartlessly  left  to  our  own  resources  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  breakfast-room,  breakfast-time,  tea-room,  tea-time,  siipper- 
room  and  siipper-titne ;  and  although  we  are  told  what  banquet  means,  and  what 
room,  and  also  (perhaps  therefore)  what  a  banqueting-room  is,  and  what  a  hall  is, 
yet  as  to  what  those  banquet-halls  are,  visions  of  which  float  through  the  stilly 
eight,  we  are  left  to  guess  from  the  poet's  context,  or  to  evolve  from  the  depths 
of  our  own  moral  consciousness.  Perhaps  the  most  audacious  of  all  these  presen- 
tations of  simple  words  in  couples  as  words  with  individual  claims  to  places  in  an 
English  vocabulary  is  the  array  in  which  self  is  shown  in  conjunction  with  some 
noun,  adjective,  or  participle.  Of  these  there  are  actually  in  Webster's  Diction- 
ary one  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Not  one,  of  all  this  number,  from  the  first, 
self-abased,  to  the  mid-most,  self-denial,  and  the  last,  self-ivro?tg,  has  a  right  to  a 
place  in  an  English  dictionary  ;  for  in  every  case  self,  in  the  simple,  primitive 
sense  it  always  preserves,  is  a  mere  adjective  qualifying  the  word  that  follows  it ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  the  combinations  thus  detailed  should  appear  in 
a  dictionary,  all  other  possible  combinations  of  ^^^ should  not  also  be  presented. 
The  list  is  either  entirely  superfluous  or  very  defective.  In  fact  such  an  array  is 
an  affront  to  the  understanding  of  English-speaking  people. 

But  what  need  of  the  further  working  of  a  mine  of  absurdity  so  rich  that  its 
produpt  is  not  worth  taking  out,  and  so  homogeneous  that  one  specimen  is  just 
like  another  ?     Let  the  reader  turn  the  pages  himself,  and  think  as  he  turns. 
Besides  such  compounds  as  those  just  cited,  let  him  remark  the  array  of  words 
joined  to  the  common  adverbs  and  adjectives  that  come  correctly  from  the  lips 
of  the  most  ignorant  man  a  hundred  times  daily.     Of  ever,  thirty-four.     (Why 
net  three  hundred  and  forty  ?    Ever-active  is  present  and  ever-siletit,  absent :  we 
have  ever-living,  but  why  not  ever-running /)     Of  out,  over,  less,  after,  counter, 
all,  back,  free,  foot,  fore,  high,  and  the  like,  the  compounds  swarm  upon  the  page. 
Finally  let  him,  not  inspect,  but  take  a  bird's-eye  view  (for  life  is  short)  of  the 
hordes  that  troop  under  the  standards  oidis,  and  tnis,  and  in,  and  inter,  and  U7i, 
and  re,  and  stib,  and  ex,  and  the  like,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  which  have  any 
more  right  to  a  place  in  a  dictionary  than  one  man  has  to  enlist  under  two 
names  and  draw  two  rations,  or  than  a  Fenian  has  to  stir  up  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land as  an   Irishman,  and  to  vote  (twice)  in   New  York,  as  what  he  calls  an 
"  American  citizen."     Upon  this  point  Johnson's  successors  have  bettered  his 
instructions  with  a  vengeance  ;  for  they  have  more  than  doubled  his  array  of 
words  with  particle  prefixes.      Rather   they  have  bettered  Johnson's  practice, 
and  set  at  naught  his  instructions.     For  on  this  point  he  taught  much  more 
wisely  than  he  practised.     It  is  one  upon  which  few  words  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose.    For  instance,  agree,  agreeable,  appear,  approve,  arm,  being  given  in  a 
dictionary,  upon  what  supposition  or  pretence  of  need  can  disagree,  disagreeable, 
disappear,  disapprove  and  disarm  be  given  ?     We  are  properly  told  all  about 
trusts  and  could  there  be  a  better  reason  why  not  a  word  is  needed  upon  dis- 
trust?   And  yet  we  have,  in  all  such  cases,  not  only  the  simple  word,  and  also 
the  simple  word  with  the  prefix,  but  all  the  inflections  and  derivatives  of  both : 
trust,  trusted,  truster,  trustful,  trustfully,  trustfulness,  trustily,  trustiness,  trust- 
ing and  trustingly,  and  then  solemnly  dis-trust,  distrusted,  distruster,  distrust- 
ful, distrustfully,  distrustfulness,  distrustily,  distrustiness,  distrusting,  and  dis- 
trustingly.     In  Hke  manner  are  paraded  the  combinations  of  all  the  other  particle 
prefixes.     Of  words  compounded  with  dis,  Johnson  gave  637,  Webster  gives 
1,334;  of  words  compounded  with    un,  Johnson    gave  1,864,  Webster    gives 
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3,935,  these  two  prefixes,  heading  a  catalogue  of  more  than  5,000  words,  so- 
called,  and  such  compounds  as  untuitij/,  unsoft,  and  unsult,  going  to  make  up  the 
multitude.*  In  Webster's  Dictionary,  the  Imperial,  and  Worcester's,  compounds 
like  those  previously  noticed  comprise  one-tenth  of  the  vocabulary,  from  which, 
nevertheless,  words  used  by  English  authors  of  repute,  and  by  English-speaking 
people  the  world  over,  are  omitted.  If  we  did  not  know  by  what  contrivances  dic- 
tionaries are  sold,  and  how  thoughtlessly  they  are  bought  and  consulted,  we  might 
well  wonder  that  books  thus  made  up  had  not  long  ago  been  scouted  out  of  use 
and  out  of  sight.  Here  is  page  after  page,  from  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  the 
end,  filled  with  matter  that  is  worse  than  worthless,  the  very  presence  of  which  is 
an  affront  to  the  common-sense  of  common  people.  For  no  man  who  has  intel- 
ligence enough  and  knowledge  enough  to  need  a  dictionary  at  all,  or  to  know 
what  one  is,  requires  one  in  which  arm  and  disafm,  armed  and  unarmed,  take 
and  retake,  bent  and  unbent,  bind  and  unbind,  and  the  like  pairs,  are  both  given. 
To  say  the  least,  the  latter  are  mere  superfluity,  cumbering  the  pages  on  which 
they  appear.  And  yet  it  is  largely  by  the  insertion  of  compound,  or  rather  of 
double  words  (for  they  are  few  of  them  really  compounded)  like  dining-7-oojn, 
heart-consuming,  and  tooth-drawer,  and  of  words  with  particle  prefixes,  that  dic- 
tionary-makers sustain  their  boasts  that  their  books  contain  so  many  more  thou- 
sand words  than  those  of  their  predecessors,  or  than  their  own  of  previous 
editions.  Dictionaries  made  in  this  manner  are  the  merest  catalogues  of  all 
possible  verbal  and  syllabic  combinations — notably  incomplete  and  necessarily 
incomplete  catalogues,  too,  for  there  is  no  end  to  word-making  of  this  kind. 
The  compounding  of  the  words  already  in  the  language  may  go  on  ad  infinitum, 
and  on  such  a  plan  of  lexicography  the  introduction  of  a  new  verb  or  noun  would 
have  consequences  too  numerous,  if  not  too  serious,  to  mention. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  book  called  "Webster's  American  Dictionary"  in 
terms  that  are  not  applied  to  a  thing  that  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  But  as  I  have 
already  said,  in  its  present  form,  its  objectionable  traits  are  due  merely  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  embodied  development  of  a  radically  vicious  plan.  Whatever 
was  once  peculiar  to  a  book  bearing  its  title  was  bad  in  itself  and  pernicious 
in  its  effects.  But  as  the  years  have  gone  on  during  which  the  book  has  been 
forced  into  use  by  business  combinations  of  publishers  and  printers,  adroitly 
and  ceaselessly  employed,  it  has  been  modified,  piece  by  piece,  here  and  there, 
and  always  in  its  characteristic  features,  until  now  those  features  have  altogeth- 
er disappeared.  As  it  laid  aside  its  peculiar  traits  it  ceased  to  have  peculiar 
faults  ;  its  offensiveness  passed  away  with  its  individuality.  When  it  was  Web- 
ster's, and  was  "American,"  it  was  a  book  to  laugh  at  and  be  ashamed  of;  but 
now,  having,  by  the  protracted  labors  of  able  scholars  in  both  hemispheres,  been 
purged  of  its  singularities  in  orthography  and  etymology,  and  partly  in  defini- 
tion, and  having  ceased  to  be  Webster's  (except  in  regard  to  definitions)  and 
American  (except  as  to  the  place  of  its  publication),  it  has  become  as  convenient 
and  trustworthy  a  compilation  of  its  kind  as  any  other  now  before  the  public. 
For  between  such  dictionaries  as  Worcester's,  the  Imperial,  and  Webster's  in 
the  last  edition,  there  is  not  a  choice  worth  the  toss  of  a  copper.  In  their  labor- 
saving,  thought-lulling  convenience,  as  in  their  serious  faults,  their  many  and 
grave  deficiencies,  and  their  needless,  inconvenient,  and  costly  cumbrousness, 
they  are  alike. 

It  is  always  easier  to  criticise,  and   particularly  to  find  fault,  than  to  do 

•  The  counting  for  this  statement  vi-as  carefully  made  for  me  by  one  whom  I  have  learned  to  rely  upon ; 
and  although  it  may  be  not  exactly  correct,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  nearly  enough  so  for  our  purjjose. 
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or  make  that  which  will  bear  criticism.  Yet  we  all  must  criticise,  and  we 
all  do  find  fault,  from  our  uprising  to  our  down-lying,  from  birth  to  death,  or 
else  what  is  bad  would  never  be  good,  and  what  is  good  would  never  be  better. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  be  able  to  cook  our  dinners,  to  make  our 
clothes,  or  to  compile,  or  even  plan,  our  dictionaries,  that  we  should  know  and 
declare  whether  they  are  well  cooked,  made  or  planned.  As  to  a  dictionary, 
I  will  venture  to  sketch  the  plan  of  one  ;  such  a  one  as  has  not  been  made, 
and  as  I  presume  to  hope  Home  Tooke  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  the  pas- 
sage which  I  have  quoted. 

A  dictionary,  or  better,  a  word-book,  made  for  the  use  of  those  to  whom  its 
language  is  vernacular,  should  be  very  different  in  its  vocabulary  and  in  its  defini- 
tions from  the  lexicon  of  a  foreign  tongue.  So  a  grammar  written  for  the  use  of 
those  born  to  its  language-subject,  should  omit  countless  items,  great  and  small, 
that  must  be  carefully  set  forth  for  the  instruction  of  foreigners.  But  one  great 
vice  of  our  dictionaries,  as  of  our  grammars,  is  that  they  are  planned  and  written 
as  if  for  men  who  know  nothing  of  their  own  language  ;  the  fact  being  that  the 
most  ignorant  of  those  who  take  up  dictionary  and  gramm.ar  have  a  knowledge 
of  their  mother  tongue  that  a  life's  study  of  both  books  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  In  making  a  lexicon  of  a  foreign  tongue  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  per- 
son consulting  it  is  ignorant  of  the  combinations,  the  idioms,  the  inflections,  con- 
tractions and  all  the  minute  variations  of  its  simple  words,  which  are  matters  of 
the  earliest  knowledge  to  those  to  whom  the  language  is  vernacular.  This  dif- 
ference between  what  is  needed  in  a  vernacular  word-book  and  a  foreign  lexicon 
being  constantly  borne  in  mind,  the  first  end  sought  in  making  a  dictionary 
should  be  the  inclusion  of  all  simple  English  words  used  by  writers  of  repute 
since  the  formation  of  the  language  at  about  A.  D.  1250,  beginning  with  the 
works  of  Wycliffe,  Chaucer,  and  Gower.  The  omission  of  any  such  word  will 
be  a  defect  in  the  dictionary.  The  plea  of  obsoleteness  is  no  justification  for 
such  an  omission.  There  is  no  obsoleteness  in  literature.  The  old  irregular 
orthography  is  not  to  be  followed,  nor  need  the  old  inflections  be  given  ;  but  a 
professed  dictionary  of  the  English  language  which  does  not  contain  all  the  sim- 
ple words  and  their  compounds  of  deflected  meaning  which  are  used  by  an  Eng- 
lish poet  of  such  eminence  as  Chaucer,  is  not  what  its  name  pretends.  The  addi- 
tion of  such  of  these  words  as  are  now  omitted  from  our  dictionaries  would  not 
increase  their  bulk  appreciably,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  glossa- 
ries to  our  authors  from  Chaucer  to  Spenser.  And  besides  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  voluminousness  of  the  dictionary  as  it  is  at  present  known  to  us, 
is  to  be  abated  materially  by  the  next  provision  of  our  plan,  which  is,  that  of  com- 
pound or  double  words  and  words  formed  by  particle  prefixes,  only  those  have  a 
proper  place  in  a  dictionary  in  which  (i)  the  combination  has  acquired  a  meaning 
different  from  that  of  the  mere  union  of  its  elements,  or  (2)  one  of  the  elements 
is  known,  or  used,  only  in  combination.  Thus,  \i  disease  had  continued  to  mean 
only  dis  and  ease,  or  the  negation  of  ease,  as  it  does  in  the  following  couplet 
from  Chaucer's  "  Dream," 

Wliich  hast,  I  trow,  gan  her  displease 
And  is  the  cause  of  my  disease. 

there  would  be  no  need  of  it  in  an  English  dictionary  made  for  men  to  whom 
English  is  their  mother-tongue.  But  it  has  acquired  a  modified  and  an  ad- 
ditional meaning,  and  therefore  must  be  given  as  a  distinct  word.  So  breakfast, 
having  come  to  mean  something  less,  or  more,  or  other  than  the  mere  breaking 
fast,  must  be  given.     But  to  give  breakfast-room  or  dining-room,  is  as  absurd  as 
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to  gwe  joifif-sfock'Cotftpany,  which  Webster  does;  and  vi\\y  joint-stock-company- 
limited  should  not  as  well  be  given,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  determine,  as 
why  we  are  instructed  upon  fiddle-string  and  fiddle-stick,  but  are  left  in  our  na- 
tive ignorance  as  iofiddle-beiv,  and  in  utter  darkness  upon  the  subject  of  the  fit- 
ting tail-piece  of  this  list— fiddle-stick^ s-end.  Words  like  after-thought,  counter- 
act, and  unsound  have  no  place  in  a  dictionary,  except  perhaps  in  a  list  of 
compounds  under  afiter,  counter,  and  u?ij  but  words  like  aftermath,  counter- 
feit, and  uncouth,  in  which  one  element  is  known  only  in  composition,  should 
of  course  be  given.  Double  words  like  black-smith  and  white-smith,  in  which 
one  of  the  elements  has  a  deflected  or  perverted  signification,  should  be  given  ; 
but  what  good  end,  for  any  human  creature  with  wit  enough  to  find  a  word 
in  a  dictionary,  is  gained  by  giving  such  double  words  as  silversmith,  gold- 
smith, copper-smith  f 

Vulgarity  is  no  more  a  justification  of  the  omission  of  any  English  word  than 
obsoleteness.  Dictionaries  are  mere  books  of  reference,  made  to  be  consulted, 
not  to  be  read.  In  the  bear-baiting  days  of  Oueen  Elizabeth  it  might  be  said 
without  offence  of  a  vile,  dull  man,  that  he  was  "  not  fit  to  carry  guts  to  a  bear." 
Now-a-days  a  man  who  used,  in  general  society,  the  simple  English  word  for 
which  gome  New  England  "females"  elegantly  substitute  innards,  \\ou\d.  be 
looked  upon  with  horror.  But  this  is  no  good  reason  for  the  omission  of  the 
word  from  a  dictionary.  It  is  strange  how  words,  once  in  general  use,  are  set 
down  as  gross  and  low  when  the  things  and  thoughts  of  which  they  are  the 
mere  names  are  and  always  must  remain  on  the  same  level.  If  need  be,  no  one 
hesitates  now  to  speak  of  intestines.  Home  Tooke  has  well  said  that  what  are 
called  vulgar  words  are  "  the  oldest  and  best  authorized,  the  most  significant 
and  widely-used  words  in  the  language."  No  man  need  use  them  or  seek  them 
in  a  dictionary  unless  he  chooses  to  do  so.  Although  words  obsolete  in  the 
speech  of  the  day  should  be  given,  provincial  words  are  out  of  place  in  a  diction- 
ary of  standard  and  established  English.  Proper  names  are  no  part  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  whether  words  formed  upon  proper  names,  such  as  Mohammedanism, 
Mormonism,  Swedenborgian,  have  claim  to  recognition  as  a  part  of  the  English 
language  is  at  least  very  doubtful.  Their  inclusion  in  a  dictionary  might  be 
justified  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  them  there  ;  but  on 
the  same  grounds  a  chronological  table,  a  list  of  post-offices,  or  the  best  receipts 
for  curing  corns,  might  well  be  given.  A  dictionary  of  the  English  language  is 
not  an  encyclopaedia  of  useful  information. 

Definitions,  unless  we  would  have  them  sprout  into  the  multitudinous  absur- 
dities which  have  been  already  held  up  to  the  light  in  this  article,  must  be 
based  upon  the  principle,  which  is  axiomatic  in  language,  that  a  word  can  have 
but  one  real  meaning.  Of  this,  all  others — the  all  being  few — are  subsidiary 
modifications  ;  and  of  this  meaning,  the  metaphorical  applications  being  number- 
less, unascertainable,  dependent  upon  the  will  and  the  taste  of  every  writer  and 
speaker  in  the  language,  have  no  proper  place  in  a  dictionary.  This  renders 
quotation  in  support  of  definition  generally  superfluous.  The  maker  of  a  dic- 
tionary is  not  called  upon  to  give  a  brief  history  and  epitome  of  his  language  as 
a  means  of  illuminating  his  pages  or  justifying  his  vocabulary. 

Figures,  diagrams,  and  the  like,  (first  used,  not  in  this  countr^  but  in  England 
by  Bailey)  are  not  only  superfluous  in  a  dictionary,  but  pernicious.  Language  is 
the  subject-matter  of  a  dictionary ;  its  function  is  to  explain  words,  not  to  de- 
scribe things.  The  introduction  of  a  figure  or  a  diagram  is  a  confession  of  an 
inability  which  does  not  exist.     The  pictorial  illustrations  with  which  dictiona- 
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ries  have  lately  been  so  copiously  defaced,  merely  to  catcli  the  nntliinkiiii^  eye, 
are  entirely  out  of  place.  They  pertain  to  encyclopaedias.  And,  indeed,  the 
dictionaries  of  the  last  crop,  such  as  the  Imperial,  Worcester's,  and  the  so-called 
Webster's,  are  too  much  like  encyclopnsdias  to  be  dictionaries,  and  too  much 
like  dictionaries  to  be  encyclopaedias.  Their  pictures  are  as  if  Mr.  Church  had 
introduced  a  fall  of  real  water  in  his  painting  of  Niagara  ;  wliich,  doubtless, 
would  have  been  ''  a  very  popular  feature." 

In  giving  the  etymology  of  an  English  word  it  is  not  necessary,  and  rarely 
proper,  to  trace  it  beyond  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman-French,  Latin,  Creek,  or 
other  word  from  which  it  is  directly  derived.  A  dictionary  is  a  word-book  of 
reference,  not  a  treatise  on  general  philology.  To  what  purpose  is  it  that  a 
man  who  consults  a  dictionary  for  the  meaning,  the  form,  or  the  sound  of  a  word 
in  the  English  language,  is  informed  that  before  the  existence  of  his  language, 
or  since,  a  word  with  which  the  object  of  his  search  has  possibly  some  remote 
connection,  had,  ot  has,  in  another  language,  the  same,  a  like,  or  a  different 
meaning  ?  Whether  the  word  should  be  traced  from  its  primitive  meaning 
down  to  that  which  it  has  in  present  usage,  or  from  the  present  usage  (which  is 
that  for  which  a  dictionary  is  chiefly  consulted)  up  to  its  primitive  meaning,  is 
not  quite  clear.  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  latter  arrangement,  although  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  adopted. 

In  orthograj^hy  the  usage  of  the  best  writers,  modified,  if  at  all,  by  a  leaning 
toward  analogy,  is  the  only  guide  to  authoritative  usefulness,  as  even  the  pub- 
lishers of  Webster's  Dictionary  have  at  last  been  obliged  in  practice  to  admit. 

In  pronunciation  the  usage  of  the  most  cultivated  people  of  English  blood 
and  speech  is  absolute,  as  far  as  their  usage  itself  is  fixed.  But  the  least  valua- 
ble part  of  a  dictionary  is  that  which  is  given  to  orthoepy.  Pronunciation  is  the 
most  arbitrary,  varying,  and  evanescent  trait  of  language  ;  and  it  is  so  exceedingly 
difficult  to  express  sound  by  written  characters,  that-  to  convey  it  upon  paper 
with  certainty  in  one  neighborhood  for  ten  years,  and  to  the  world  at  large  for 
one,  is  practically  impossible. 

Upon  the  plan  thus  hastily  sketched,  an  English  dictionary  might  be  made 
which  would  give  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  from  its  formation,  with  full  and 
exact  definitions,  etymology,  and  pronunciation,  and  which  yet  would  be  a  con- 
venient hand-book,  in  clear  typography,  and  which  could  be  sold  at  half  the  price 
now  paid  for  "  the  best,"  whichever  that  may  be. 

The  present  article  must  be  the  last  of  this  series,  which  has  stretched  out 
far  beyond  the  not  very  definite  limits  of  my  original  design.  I  have  passed  by 
some  subjects  unnoticed  that  I  purposed  to  take  in  hand,  but  I  have  also  been 
led  whither  I  did  not  think  of  going  when  I  set  out.  If  my  readers  have  lost 
anything,  they  have  also  gained  something  in  the  event.  That  it  should  be  so 
was  hardly  to  be  avoided.  To  go  directly  to  a  fixed  point  which  is  the  only  ob- 
ject of  one's  journey,  is  easy  ;  but  a  tour  of  observation  is  generally  brought  to 
an  end  with  some  proposed  object  left  unattained,  through  the  failure  of  time 
and  means,  and  often  by  the  weariness  of  the  observers.  If  those  who  have 
gone  with  me,  in  some  cases  as  my  confiding  fellow-students,  in  others  as  my 
sharp  and  vigilant  censors — a  sort  of  linguistic  detective  police — do  not  rejoice 
at  the  termination  of  our  word-tour  for  the  latter  reason,  I  have  been  more  for- 
tunate, either  in  my  subjects  or  in  their  treatment,  than  I  could  have  reasonably 
hoped  to  be.  If  I  have  seemed  to  neglect  the  important  for  the  trivial,  and  to 
ask  my  readers  to  give  time  and   attention  to  the  consideration  of  minute  dis- 
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tinctions  which  they  have  thought  might  better  have  been  occupied  witli  the 
discussion  of  great  principles,  or  at  least  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
speech,  it  should  be  remembered  that  linguistic  discussion,  from  its  very  nature, 
must  be  minute,  that  the  widest  difference  in  the  meaning  of  words  and  of  sen- 
tences may  be  made  by  the  slightest  changes,  that  the  wealth  of  language  is  a 
sum  of  trifles,  that  that  which  is  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  arbitrary 
usage  cannot  be  judged  upon  general  principles,  and  that  that  cannot  be  tried 
by  its  conformity  to  law  for  which  no  law  has  yet  been  established.  This,  true 
of  all  languages,  is  particularly  true  of  English,  which  is  distinguished  among  the 
outcomings  of  Babel  for  its  composite  character  and  its  unsystematic,  although 
not  unsymmetrical,  development.  It  is,  I  suspect,  less  a  structure  and  more  a 
spontaneous  growth  than  any  other  language  that  has  a  known  history  and  a  lit- 
erature. Through  all  languages,  as  through  all  connected  phenomenons,  there 
may  be  traced  certain  continuous  or  often  repeated  modes  of  general  develop- 
ment which  may  be  loosely  called  laws,  and  upon  these  there  have  been  at- 
tempts, more  or  less  successful,  to  found  a  universal  grammar  or  system  of 
speech  formation.  But  upon  this  field  of  inquiry  I  have  not  professed  to  enter, 
having  devoted  myself  rather  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  peculiar  to  our 
mother-tongue  than  to  what  she  has  in  common  with  odiers.  Even  in  this  re- 
spect what  I  have  written  is  as  far  from  being  complete,  as  my  object  in  writing 
was  from  completeness.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  must  remain.  For  this  se- 
ries of  articles  cannot  run  on  to  the  crack  of  doom,  which  end  of  all  things — 
yet  somewhat  remote,  let  us  hope — might  otherwise  be  the  only  period  to  its  du- 
ration. 

The  series  has  been  honored  by  an  attention  that  gratified  and  cheered  me 
as  I  wrote.  I  owe  much  to  my  critics  ;  not  only  to  those  who  have  given  me  a 
favorable  hearing  and  insured  it  for  me  from  others  ;  but  to  those  who  have  en- 
deavored to  sting  me  with  sneers  and  overwhelm  me  with  ridicule,  partly  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  their  language  and  their  kind,  and  partly  that  they  might  show 
their  readers  that,  with  all  my  deficiencies,  I  had  the  merit  of  being  the  occasion 
of  the  display  of  superior  knowledge,  if  not  of  superior  courtesy,  in  others.  To 
the  latter,  indeed,  I  stand  more  indebted  than  to  the  former  ;  for  it  is  not  from 
our  friends  that  we  learn,  but  from  our  enemies.  They  show  us  where  we  are 
weak.  And,  besides,  few  of  mine  have  failed,  while  giving  me  instruction  in 
English,  to  furnish  me  with  the  most  valuable  means  of  improvement  in  the  use 
of  language — examples  of  false  syntax  for  correction.  Of  these,  however,  I  have 
not  availed  myself  publicly  for  the  instruction  of  others.  And,  indeed,  in  my 
search  for  examples  I  have  generally  turned  from  the  writings  of  my  immediate 
contemporaries  and  countrymen  to  those  of  other  generations  and  other  coun- 
tries, or  to  the  anonymous  pages  of  public  documents  and  newspapers. 

Many  letters  have  come  to  me  with  welcome  questions,  objections,  sugges- 
tions ;  of  which  I  have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  notice  very  few,  to  my  re- 
gret. But  some  of  my  correspondents  will  find  the  subjects  of  their  letters 
touched  upon  in  the  book  for  which  these  articles  will  furnish  the  cliief  mate- 
rial, but  which  1  hope  by  revision  and  by  correction  of  some  errors  no  less  than 
by  addition,  to  make  worthier  than  they  have  been  of  such  approbation  as 
they  have  received.  Among  the  remarks  I  have  made  none  was  so  fruitful  of 
letters  of  information  as  my  mere  passing  allusion  to  the  slang  phrase,  "a  conti- 
nental damn."  The  number  of  The  Galaxy  in  which  it  was  made  was  hardly 
published  before  I  received  a  letter  informing  me  of  the  existence  in  this  coun- 
try, at  the  remote  period  of  sixty  or  seventy  years,  of  a  paper  currency  called 
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continental,  and  that  this  currency  was  worthless,  and  that  hence — and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth.  This  was  soon  followed  b)'  others  to  the  same  effect,  their  num- 
bers increasing  as  the  time  wore  on.  They  came  to  me  from  the  North,  South, 
East,  West,  and  Middle  ;  from  Passamaquoddy  and  the  Gulf;  from  Squam 
Beach  and  Lower  California.  I  might  almost  say  or  sing  that  they  were  sent  from 
Greenland's  icy  mountains,  from  India's  coral  strand,  to  tell  me  that  there 
had  been  Continental  money  in  this  land.  They  came  to  me  at  The  Galaxy 
office,  at  my  own  office,  at  my  house.  Like  Pharaoh's  frogs  in  number  and  in 
pertinacity,  they  climbed  up  into  my  bed-chamber,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that,  like  the  frogs,  some  of  them  went  into  my  oven.  I  dreaded  meet- 
ing my  friends  in  the  street ;  for  I  felt  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  that  did 
not  long  to  lead  me  quietly  aside,  even  if  he  did  not  do  so,  and  say:  "About 
that  continental  damn,  I  think  I  can  set  you  right.  After  the  Revolution  there 
was  a  vast  amount  of  paper  money  circulating  through  the  country.  This  was 
called  the  Continental  currency,  and,  as  it  proved  to  be  worthless — "  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth.  Really,  I  hope  my  friends  will  not  misapprehend  me  when 
I  say  that  it  is  generally  safe  to  assume  that  the  court  knows  a  little  law.  I  had 
heard,  before  the  coming  of  this  year  of  grace  1869,  that,  after  the  Revolution, 
there  was  a  vast  amount  of  paper  money  circulating  through  the  country  ;  that 
this  was  called  Continental  currency  ;  that  it  proved  worthless — and  so  forth,  and 
so  forth.  Yet  I  do  not  incline  to  the  opinion  that  hence  comes  our  continental 
damn.  The  phrase  seems  to  me  a  counterpart,  if  not  a  mere  modification  of 
others  of  the  same  sort — a  tinker's  damn,  a  trooper's  damn ;  and  as  the 
troops  of  the  Colonies  were  called  Continentallers  or  Continentals  during  the 
war,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  it  seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  the 
phrase  in  question  was,  at  first,  a  Continental's  damn,  from  which  the  sign  of 
the  possessive  was  gradually  dropped,  than  that  an  adjective  was  taken  from 
money  and  used  to  qualify  a  curse  ;  and  still  more  probable  that  the  epithet  was 
added  in  that  mere  disposition  toward  the  use  of  vague,  big,  senseless  phrases 
that  moulds  the  speech  of  such  as  use  this  one. 

Among  the  propositions  and  requests  that  have  been  elicited  by  these  articles, 
is  one  which  comes  to  me  from  many  quarters  and  from  some  that  I  hold  in  high 
consideration,  and  which  one  correspondent  puts  in  the  following  attractive  form 
to  the  editors  of  The  Galaxy  :  "  Could  not  he  [z.  ^.,  the  present  writer]  be  in- 
duced to  prepare  a  book  for  schools  which  would  embody  his  ideas  and  all  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  scholars  to  learn  in  regard  to  the  use  and  construction 
of  language,  and  so  save  many  cries  and  tears  that  go  out  over  the  present  unin- 
telligible books  that  pass  for  grammars  ?  I  am  sure  that  a  future  generation,  if 
not  the  present,  would  rise  up  and  bless  his  name."  Tliis  request  is  made  by  a 
teacher,  as  it  has  been  by  others  of  the  same  honorable  profession.  I  answer 
that  I  would  gladly  act  on  this  suggestion  if  it  were  probable  that  any  respon- 
sible and  competent  publisher  would  make  it  prudent  for  me  to  do  so.  It  would 
be  delightful  to  believe  that  the  next  generation  would  rise  up  and  call  me 
blessed  ;  but  I  am  of  necessity  much  more  interested  in  the  question  whether 
the  present  generation  would  rise  up  and  put  its  hand  in  its  pocket  to  pay  me  for 
my  labor.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  school-books 
are  "introduced"  in  this  country  knows  that  the  opinions  of  competent  persons 
upon  the  merits  of  a  book  have  the  least  possible  influence  upon  its  coming  suffi- 
ciently into  vogue  to  make  its  publication  profitable  ;  and  publishers,  like  other 
men  of  business,  work  for  money.  One  of  the  trade  made,  I  know — although 
not  to  me — an  answer  like  this  to  a  proposition  to  publish  a  short  series  of 
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school-books:  "I  believe  your  books  are  excellent;  but  supposing  that  they 
are  all  that  you  believe  them  to  be,  after  stereotyping  them  I  should  be 
obliged  to  spend  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  more  in  introducing 
them,  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  this,  and,  therefore,  I  must  say  No,  at  once. 
The  merit  of  a  school-book  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  value  in  trade." 
And  the  speaker  was  a  man  of  experience.  Provoked  by  the  ineptness  of  a 
school-book  which  fell  into  my  hands,  I  went  once  to  an  intelligent  and  able 
teacher,  in  whose  school  I  knew  it  was  used,  and  calling  his  attention  to  the 
radical  faults  in  the  book — faults  of  design  which  I  knew  there  was  no  need  that 
I  should  point  out  to  him  in  detail — I  asked  him  why  he  used  for  elementary 
instruction  a  book  so  fitted  to  mislead  his  scholars.  His  answer  was  :  "All  that 
you  say  is  true.  I  know  that  the  book  is  a  very  poor  one  ;  but  we  are  ordered 
to  use  it.  What  can  I  do  ? "  Now,  one  of  the  body  that  gave  this  order  was, 
at  that  time,  a  neighbor  of  mine — a  coarse,  low-minded,  entirely  uneducated 
man,  who  was  growing  rapidly  rich.  He  was  about  as  fit  to  pronounce  upon  the 
merits  of  a  school-book  as  Caligula's  horse  was  for  the  consulship.  The  publica- 
tion of  elementary  school  books  and  dictionaries  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
branches  of  the  trade,  if  books  can  be  "introduced"  into  general  use  ;  but  oth- 
erwise it  is  not  so  ;  and  publishers  manage  this  part  of  their  business  just  as 
railway  companies  and  other  corporations  do,  with  a  single  eye  to  proifit.  A 
railway  company,  composed  of  highly  respectable  men,  finds  itself  threatened 
with  a  law  restraining  its  privileges,  or  desires  the  passage  of  a  law  increasing 
them.  Its  agents  make  a  calculation  somewhat  in  this  form  :  To  submit  to  the 
threatened  law,  or  to  do  without  the  one  that  is  desired,  will  involve  the  loss  of 
so  much  money ;  to  defeat  the  law  in  one  case,  or  to  obtain  it  in  the  other,  will 
cost  so  much  less.  The  latter  alternative  is  adopted,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
With  them  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  business  ;  the  morals  of  the  question  are  the 
concern  of  the  other  parties  to  the  arrangement. 

Now  were  such  a  grammar  and  such  a  dictionary  published  as  some  readers 
of  these  articles  would  like  to  have,  and  should  they  be  received  with  favor,  they 
would  at  once  provoke  the  hostility — cool,  vigilant,  business-like — of  men  who 
have  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  books — in  whole  sys- 
tems of  books — planned  upon  radically  different  principles.  It  is,  and  always 
will  be,  necessary  to  fight  these  men  with  their  own  weapons  until  some  man  on 
horseback  comes  and  purges  the  commonweal.  And  even  then  there  is  the 
fight  in  newspapers,  by  articles,  advertisements,  and  opinions  from  eminent  gen- 
tlemen. I  have  been  behind  the  scenes  enough  to  know  thoroughly  how  all 
this  business  is  managed.  Why,  even  already  the  priests  of  the  present  idols 
have  begun  to  denounce  a  certain  pestilent  fellow,  and  their  craftsmen  to  cry 
Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  ! 

To  publish,  with  any  chance  of  success,  a  book  intended  for  use  in  public 
schools  has  become  a  great  commercial  and  political  undertaking ;  and  if 
nothing  more  is  expected  for  it  than  its  introduction  into  private  schools,  even 
then  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  firm  sufficiently  wealthy  and  adroit  to  make 
it  to  the  interests  of  teachers  to  adopt  the  book  in  their  schools.  For  if  it  were 
left  to  go  upon  its  mere  merits,  it  would,  if  good,  meet  with  a  certain  sale,  of 
oourse,  among  intelligent  and  honorable  teachers  ;  but  this  would  be  too  small 
to  cause  it  to  be  regarded  by  any  enterprising  publisher  as  a  good  investment 
of  money  and  labor.  For  these  reasons  I  fear  that  I  must  be  content  with  drop- 
ping what  I  have  written  as  seed  into  the  ground,  iioping  that  it  may  have  life 
enough  to  grow  and  bring  forth  fruit,  although  in  that  case  others  will  reap  the 
harvest.    Sic  vos,  non  vobis.  Richard  Grant  White. 
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IT  was  the  room  of  the  Signor  Cementi — the  famous  mender  of  crockery, 
glass-ware,  furniture,  and  household  utensils.  One  might  have  imagined  he 
was  the  celebrated  breaker  of  all  these  things  from  the  collection  of  broken 
dishes,  bijouterie,  vases,  and  statuary  that  loaded  his  apai'tment,  along  with  dislo- 
cated furniture  of  every  kind.  There  was  not  a  thing  in  the  room  that  had  not 
been  pieced.  The  tables  and  chairs  that  held  the  litter  of  things,  each  showed 
the  traces  of  having  been  mended ;  the  books  of  chemistry,  that  taught  the 
occult  sciences  of  plaster  and  cement,  had  covers  pasted  over  their  broken 
backs,  and  the  cups  and  mugs  that  held  rare  glue  stood  without  handles,  or  had 
each  a  chip  on  its  edge. 

And  the  master  himself  looked  like  a  cracked  specimen  of  his  own  work. 
There  was  a  fissure  across  his  forehead  that  seemed  to  have  been  but  lately 
closed  by  an  application  of  "  Spalding,"  or  its  like.  The  dressing-gown  that 
he  constantly  wore  was  patched  in  many  colors,  and  the  sparse  hairs  upon  his 
head  were  some  brown,  some  grey,  some  white. 

Over  all  these  there  had  settled  one  harmonizing  tint  of  dust.  It  lay  heavy 
on  books,  furniture,  china,  and  glass  ;  nay,  it  seemed  to  hang  as  heavily  on  the 
head  and  garments  of  the  Signor  Cementi  himself  as  on  all  the  utensils  around 
him.  His  movements  were  so  slow,  while  they  were  always  sure,  that  the  spider 
could  quietly  spin  his  v.-eb,  from  grey  hair  to  elbow,  a  little  astonished  when 
some  motion  did  at  last  break  his  airy  castle,  and  send  him  to  another  part  of 
his  loved  domain. 

Not  but  that  there  were  frequent  visitors  in  Signor  Cementi's  abode.  Ladies 
came  with  valuable  treasures  that  had  been  broken  ;  housekeepers  with  china  ; 
careless  ho-usemaids  with  the  bits  of  some  precious  vase  ;  fathers  of  families 
with  pieces  of  a  favorite  toy ;  dealers  in  furniture  for  the  recipe  of  that  invalu- 
able glue.  But  these  seldom  ventured  to  take  a  seat  if  it  were  proffered.  Dusty 
volumes  filled  the  large  arm-chair  that  stood  on  three  claws  ;  suspicious  bottles 
crowded  the  corners  of  a  decrepit  sofa  ;  and  one  or  two  slight  wicker  chairs,  with 
maimed  legs,  looked  scarcely  firm  enough  to  invite  repose. 

Signor  Cementi  labored  in  a  healing  art,  and  he  pursued  it  with  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  art  inspires  her  votaries.  It  was  a  low  branch,  indeed,  upon  which 
he  worked.  He  did  not  heal  nature  ;  seldom  meddled  with  works  of  a  high  art. 
But  from  being  a  mere  mender,  he  came  to  aspire  to  be  a  restorer.  He  was  not 
content  with  only  bringing  together  the  broken  parts,  but  he  wished  to  renew  the 
influence  of  life  that  had  originally  held  them.  This  was  the  object  of  his  dailv 
studies  and  his  nightly  dreams.  For  this,  the  patching  of  the  most  plebeian 
saucer,  the  mending  the  clumsiest  chair,  became  a  labor  of  interest. 

There  were  two  works  of  art  that  held  their  place  constantly  in  his  work- 
shop.    One  was  a  vase  of  exquisite  Chinese  porcelain,  made  to  appear  as  if  it 
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had  been  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  as  if  it  had  been  patched  together 
again.  This,  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  Cementi  would  take  from  its  shelf,  and 
wipe  away  reverently  with  a  soft  silk  handkerchief  the  polluting  dust. 

The  other,  standing  upon  a  pedestal  in  the  corner,  was  a  large  plaster  cast  of 
a  torso — a  mere  stump,  without  head,  without  limbs  ;  covered  with  dust ;  cob- 
webs draping  it  tenderly  ;  but  around  it  hung  the  most  glowing  dreams  of  Signor 
Cementi's  imagination.  That  he  should  ever  invent  for  it  a  head,  or  stand  it 
upon  legs  of  his  own  casting,  or  grace  it  with  arms  of  his  own  conceiving,  of 
this  he  never  dreamed.  But  he  fancied  that  some  day  it  might  be  his  part  to  re- 
store to  the  dismembered  torso,  limbs  that  had  lain  buried  for  ages,  or  a  god- 
like head  of  marble  that  he  himself  might  place  upon  the  original. 

It  was  not  often  that  Signor  Cementi  indulged  in  such  dreams.  He  was.a  prac- 
tical man,  and  just  now  had  plenty  to  do  in  his  vocation.  His  mending  powers 
had  just  become  famous,  and  his  name  was  as  well  known  as  that  of  Spalding  or 
Upton.  We  mean  the  name  that  he  bore,  which  he  had  selected  from  among 
the  names  that  offered,  as  being  attractive  for  a  sign,  and  suggesting  his  favorite 
calling.  He  was  himself  an  Englishman,  brought  up  in  Scotland  ;  he  had  trav- 
elled in  Europe,  and  married  his  wife  and  settled  in  America.  Not  that  he  was 
an  adventurer  ;  he  had  nothing  to  conceal  in  his  former  life  ;  but  he  picked  up 
the  name  of  Cementi,  as  he  would  select  an  instrument  with  which  he  worked, 
preferring  it  to  that  of  Tibbs. 

It  was  into  this  dusty  apartment,  that,  on  the  morning  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, an  inner  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  young  girl  came  forward,  light  and 
airy,  with  fresh  face  and  sunny  hair,  her  clean  blue  muslin  dress  closing  with  a 
narrow  collar  round  her  white  throat  :  she  formed  a  contrast  to  each  single  thing 
in  the  room.  The  old  man  looked  up  with  as  much  wonder  as  we  should  have 
shown,  at  this  sudden  apparition — with  cup  in  one  hand,  handle  in  another,  brush 
in  his  mouth — with  a  questioning  surprise,  although  it  was  only  the  afternoon 
before,  that  he  had  brought  his  daughter  home  from  boarding  school. 

"  Papa  !  it  is  breakfast  time,"  said  the  clear,  fresh  voice.  "  Are  you  not  com- 
ing in  to  breakfast  ? " 

A  ray  of  memory  dawned  over  his  brain,  and  he  laid  down  cup  and  brush, 
and  followed  his  daughter  into  the  next  room.  This  was  a  back-room,  with  its 
only  window,  like  that  of  many  city  houses,  looking  into  a  square  well  of  brick 
walls.  A  dreary  room  it  had  been  always,  with  its  chairs  and  tables  standing 
stiffly  against  the  walls  ;  but  this  morning  it  was  all  changed.  The  breakfast 
table  had  been  drawn  up  toward  the  window,  a  ray  of  sunshine  had  been  coaxed 
down,  somehow,  through  a  gap  in  the  roofs,  from  the  square  bit  of  distant  sky, 
and  two  chairs  stood  invitingly  before  an  attractive  looking  meal. 

"  You  must  admire  my  omelette,  papa  !  I  made  it  all  myself,  this  morning. 
Martha  brought  me  the  fresh  eggs,"  the  daughter  exclaimed,  as  her  father  hastily 
and  in  silence  began  to  eat  his  breakfast,  while  slie  went  on  chatting  of  her  diffi- 
culties and  successes  in  the  kitchen. 

After  he  was  fairly  through,  the  old  man  pushed  back  his  plate,  and  said  :  "  It 
is  all  very  well,  Clara,  this  morning,  and  I  dare  say  the  omelette  is  very  nice. 
But  in  future,  you  had  better  let  Martha  attend  to  the  meals.  She  always  has 
brought  them  from  the  restaurant,  and  she  may  as  well  go  on  so.  It  is  not  worth 
while  for  you  to  trouble  yourself  about  it." 

"Oh,  trouble,  papa,"  exclaimed  the  daughter,  "but  I  like  to  do  it.     I  always 
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thought  when  I  left  school  I  shoukl  like  to  begin  housekeeping,  cooking,  and 
making  things.     And  I  must  do  something,  you  know  !  " 

'■'■Do  something,  oh,  that  is  it,"  echoed  the  father,  dismayed.  "Don't  you 
think  you  could  have  staid  at  school  a  year  longer  2  Would  not  Miss  Burnish 
take  you  back  again  ?  " 

"  Oh,  papa,  you  forget  I  am  eighteen  years  old,"  exclaimed  Clara,  "  and  I 
have  learned  all  the  things ;  at  least,  Miss  Burnish  pretty  much  said  so.  There's 
my  practising,  she  said  I  might  go  on  with  that.  She  says  I  have  a  talent  for 
music,  might  take  lessons,  perhaps — " 

"Lessons  in  music!"  interrupted  the  old  man,  "  That  will  answer,  if  you 
want  something  to  do.  You  shall  have  a  piano  and  take  lessons.  Yox  you  see, 
Clara,  it  is  all  very  well,  your  moving  round  the  furniture  in  this  room,  and  set- 
ting the  sofa  where  it  never  was  before,  and  rolling  the  table  out  from  the  middle, 
and  making  omelettes,  and  all  that,  but  I  suppose  when  you  have  turned  the 
things  about  here,  you  will  be  for  coming  into  iny  room,  '  dusting  and  setting  to 
rights.'  But  that  can't  be.  If  you  want  to  be  doing  something,  it  shall  be  taking 
music  lessons.  The  piano  shall  come  this  morning,  and  meanv,'hile  you  can  find 
a  place  for  it.  And  as  for  a  music-master,  there  is  Antony,  he  lodges  in  the  up- 
per story,  and  plays  the  piano  over  my  head  all  day,  he  shall  teach  you,  and  that 
will  keep  him  still  for  a  time." 

Clara  was  bewildered  and  silenced.  She  ate  the  rest  of  the  omelette,  and 
cleared  a  place  for  the  piano,  and  when  the  ill-sounding  name  of  Antony  turned 
out  to  belong  to  a  handsome  young  Italian,  more  romanticall}^  called  Antonio, 
she  had  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  bashful  greeting  ready,  and  he  was  installed  as 
her  music-master. 

A  handsome  young  music-teacher,  and  a  lovely  young  scholar  !  But  Signer 
Cementi  was  so  relieved  at  getting  rid  of  the  responsibility  of  his  daughter  Clara's 
time,  that  he  was  blind  to  the  dangerous  proximity.  And  he  was  a  chemist  too, 
and  knew  the  danger  of  bringing  together  two  explosive  ingredients  !  But  he 
had  an  important  affair  upon  his  mind. 

He  had  discovered  an  admirable  glue  that  held  together  china,  glass — one 
could  hardly  say  what  materials  it  could  not  affect — but  he  had  the  very  last 
night  thought  of  a  new  influence  that  he  might  introduce  into  it,  that  should 
awaken  the  vitality  of  the  substance  on  which  it  was  placed.  He  was  in  the  act 
of  tr)-ing  it  upon  a  cup  when  Clara  had  that  morning  interrupted  him.  He  was 
about  to  find  out  whether  in  the  innermost  kernel  of  that  baked  clay,  there  was 
not  some  of  its  original  life  left,  which  could  be  made  to  assimilate  itself  with  the 
kindred  life  from  which  it  was  broken,  in  the  handle  of  the  cup.  Clara's  en- 
trance had  interrupted  him  at  the  critical  moment.  He  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  led  away  from  the  maze  of  thought  into  which  he  had  fallen.  He  was  in  a 
hurry  to  get  back  to  the  work.  He  had  to  brush  away  hurriedly  all  this  interrup- 
tion of  omelette,  and  breakfast,  and  daughter,  and  what  the  daughter  should  do. 
No  wonder  that  he  put  it  all  through  with  the  same  eagerness  as  had  hurried 
through  his  meals  every  day  for  many  years,  to  get  back  to  his  work.  He  did  go 
back  to  it,  but  not  to  complete  it  that  morning.  Of  course,  during  this  delay,  the 
materials  had  hardened,  the  substance  had  been  too  long  exposed  to  light ;  but 
"the  principle  remained  the  same,"  and  he  went  on  day  after  day.  His  day's 
vocation  only  helped  him  in  this  work,  and  did  not  interrupt  it,  for  he  constant'y 
tried  his  new  theory  upon  the  different  articles  of  different  materials  brought  to 
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him  to  mend.  And  the  things  did  stick  together  !  But  was  it  the  clinging 
too-ether  of  foreign  substances,  or  the  cohesion  of  integral  particles  ? 

Meanwhile,  those  two  inflammable  substances,  music-master  and  daughter, 
were  acting  powerfully  upon  each  other.  Antonio  was,  happily,  a  noble,  kindly 
fellow.  He  not  only  introduced  his  pupil  to  the  world  of  music,  but  to  his  own 
little  circle  of  friends.  Two  pretty  girls,  his  scholars,  who  lived  next  door — the 
Thorntons — welcomed  Clara  cordially,  and  the  heart  of  their  mother  warmed 
tenderly  to  the  motherless  girl.  So  that  Clara  found  with  her  a  genial  home  to 
supply  the  wants  of  her  own.  She  lived  in  a  different  world  from  that  of  Signor 
Cementi — a  gay,  happy,  young  world,  with  tea-parties,  and  concerts,  and  after- 
noon walks  to  enliven  it ;  and  practising,  books,  serious  talks  with  the  kind 
mother,  grand  plans  and  discussions  with  the  young  girls  to  fill  up  the  more 
sober  hours.  And  all  round  the  whole  there  hung  the  halo  of  a  young  love, 
entrancing,  delightful — a  delicious  romance  fed  with  music. 

She  believed  that  music  was  full  of  life,  and  that  life  was  all  music.  Antonio 
had  shown  her  this  life :  she  reverenced  him  as  her  leader  and  defender. 

Her  father  came  out  from  his  dusty  room,  for  meals,  sometimes  recognizing 
his  daughter,  asking  what  she  had  been  doing,  where  she  was  going  next ;  but 
more  often  mechanically  eating  what  was  set  before  him,  his  thoughts,  nay,  even 
all  his  senses,  left  behind  in  his  workshop. 

But  the  quiet  of  these  two  lives — the  sunny  life  and  the  dusty  one — was  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  of  a  new  character. 

This  was  a  new  occupant  of  the  lower  story,  one  Wrysley.  When  Antonio 
first  saw  him,  coming  from  her  father's  room,  he  told  Clara  he  thought  the  man 
must  have  been  ill  put  together,  and  that  he  had  come  to  the  Signor  to  be 
re-mended.  There  was  not  a  single  feature  in  his  face  that  suited  another. 
The  nose  was  too  heavy,  each  eye  had  a  separate  cast,  the  mouth  would 
have  been  better  if  the  operation  for  strabismus  could  have  been  performed 
upon  it,  the  large  ears  projected,  the  head  was  set  upon  the  frame  without  the 
intervention  of  a  neck,  the  long  arms  reached  down  over  short  legs.  These  defects 
of  nature  might  have  excited  pity,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  expression  of 
the  face  to  redeem  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  as  if  the  evil  expression 
had  created  the  ill  features.  The  eyes  always  gave  a  lie  to  the  mouth.  If  the 
words  spoke  condescension,  the  nose  always  snubbed  it.  And  the  voice,  soft, 
low,  and  insinuating,  contradicted  the  brutal  force  expressed  in  the  form  of  the 
large  head  and  the  impish  look  of  the  eyes. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  very  repulsiveness  of  his  appearance  had  attracted  the 
Signor  Cementi  to  the  new  comer.  His  taste  had,  perhaps,  grown  distorted  by 
dealing  only  with  broken  things.  Or,  perhaps,  Antonio  was  right,  and  there 
awoke  within  him  a  desire  to  repair  the  ill-set  being.  But,  besides  this,  Wrj-s- 
ley  was  a  dealer  in  chemicals,  and  wise  in  the  innate  substances  of  things.  For  the 
first  time,  Cementi  was  won  to  speak  of  his  own  theories,  to  discuss  them.  Wrys- 
ley was  not  satisfied  with  carrying  on  these  discussions  in  the  dusty  workshop. 
His  love  of  comfort  first  led  him  to  suggest  the  more  luxurious  chairs  in  Clara's 
pretty  parlor.  And,  after  he  was  once  introduced  there,  there  was  nothing 
pleasanter  for  him  than  to  drop  in  just  as  tea  was  over,  entice  Cementi  to  stay 
from  his  workshop,  giving  him  some  fresh  lesson  in  chemistry,  or  listening  to  the 
old  man's  enthusiastic  talk,  while  he  himself  watched  Clara,  as  she  bent  over  her 
work  under  the  lamp. 

Clara,  even,  did  not  object  to  these  conversations  at  first.     They  weaned  her 
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father  from  his  workshop.  lie  seemed  more  human.  They  roused  him  out  of 
his  dreams,  and  it  was  pleasant,  more  respectable  to  have  her  father  sitting  in 
the  evening  with  her  in  the  parlor. 

She  seldom  listened  to  these  conversations.  Theywere  very  dull  and  incom- 
prehensible to  her.  She  was  not  interested  in  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  sul- 
phurous acid,  nitrous  oxide,  and  the  like. 

But  one  night,  she  was  aroused  from  her  own  dreams  over  her  work  by  some 
words  of  her  father's. 

"Yes,  things  do  have  life  ;  an  occult,  lower  life,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless,  it 
is  life." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  papa,"  broke  in  Clara.  "  What  things  ?  Chairs  and 
tables,  my  needle,  scissors  ? " 

"  Yes,  exactly  those,"  her  father  went  on. 

"  You  see.  Miss  Clara,  it  accounts  for  the  table  tippings,"said  Wrysley. 

"  I  know  sometimes,"  said  Clara,  "that  my  things  disappear  perversely,  as  if 
they  knew  that  I  wanted  them ;  but,  papa,  you  don't  think  they  can  move  of 
themselves  ? " 

"  Well,  for  motion,"  answered  her  father,  slowly,  "  it  must  be  of  a  restricted 
sort.  But  flowers,  you  know,  do  not  move,  except  under  a  wind — and  you'll 
allow  they  have  life." 

"  But,  papa,  they  grow.     Now,  '  things '  do  not  grow,"  said  Clara. 

"  Because  their  form,  my  child,  is  restricted  by  man,  who  made  them  with 
restricted  means.  But  their  substances  are  natural.  How  can  you  say  that  the 
wood  of  this  table,  growing  once,  has  not  a  little  of  its  former  life  in  its  fibres  ; 
not  enough  to  renew  growth,  but  consciousness  perhaps,  memory  perhaps,  of 
the  bark  that  shielded  it,  the  sap  that  fed  it." 

Clara  looked  at  her  father  musingly, 

"  You  go  a  little  too  far,"  put  in  their  guest.  "  Why  not,  rather,  believe  that 
they  are  possessed  by  a  lower  kind  of  spirits,  too  unformed  to  animate  nature, 
but  which  cleave  to  '  things,'  and  give  them  occasional  animation." 

Clara  looked  from  one  to  another,  in  a  disturbed  manner. 

Wrysley  stooped  to  pick  up  her  scissors  that  fell  from  her  work. 

"  I  dare  say,"  he  continued,  "you  often  think  these  scissors  of  yours  fall  more 
than  is  necessary." 

"It  is  their  natural  love  for  gravitation,"  said  the  Signor.  "'Things'  love 
the  force  that  lies  nearest  them.  It  is  not  necessarily  an  evil  spirit  that  impels 
the  scissors  to  fall,  but  the  love  of  gravitation  that  conquers  their  inertia  with, 
perhaps,  a  desire  to  imitate  the  motion  of  the  higher  beings  around  them.  If  we 
could  only  understand  how  forcible  is  this  particle  of  life  within  them,  if  we  could 
only  find  sympathy  with  it,  rather  than  oppose  it,  who  knows  but  we  might  then 
find  the  origin  of  all  force." 

As  Cementi  went  on,  Clara  again  looked  anxiously  at  her  father,  then  at 
Wrysley. 

He  pointed  his  finger  to  his  forehead,  nodding  toward  her  father,  attempting 
to  wink  at  once  with  both  his  eyes.  His  expression  was  so  hateful,  his  effort  to 
make  signs  to  her  unobserved  by  her  father  was  so  odious  to  her,  and  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  conveyed  of  her  father's  probable  insanity  was  so  horrible,  that 
she  dropped  her  work  and  hurried  from  the  room  in  the  midst  of  her  father's 
sentence.  Not  long  after,  she  heard  Wrysley  depart,  and  her  father  go  back  to 
his  study.     She  returned,  armed  with   Martha's  kitchen  tongs,  picked  up  with 
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them  the  scissors  that  had  again  fallen,  and  flung  them  through  the  open  win- 
dow. By  the  hght  of  a  neighboring  gas  lamp,  she  was  pleased  to  see  that  they 
fell  into  the  next  yard. 

"  I  shall  never  have  to  touch  them  again,"  she  exclaimed. 

She  went  in  to  bid  her  father  good  night.  He  had  just  lighted  the  lamp  under 
his  crucible,  but  gave  her  such  kindly  words  that  she  went  to  bed  less  disturbed 
about  him. 

But  her  repugnance  to  her  father's  new  friend  grew  more  and  more  intense, 
and  his  manners  more  and  more  disagreeable.  Whenever  she  knew  that  he 
would  come,  she  went  away,  or  invited  some  of  her  young  friends,  so  that  she 
could  be  occupied  with  them,  with  the  piano  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  while 
her  father  talked  with  his  guest  in  another.  Still,  she  observed  that  Wrysley 
persevered  in  trying  to  come  near  her,  while  her  father  evidently  grew  more 
involved  by  him  the  more  he  disgusted  her. 

Again,  another  evening,  he  surprised  her  sitting  alone  with  her  father. 
Wrysley  sat  down  by  his  side  to  talk  with  him.  Clara,  annoyed,  took  up  a  book, 
and  turned  away  from  their  conversation,  but  was  roused  from  it  by  some  words 
of  Wrysley's. 

"  I  wish  you  would  pay  more  attention  to  'opposites.'  This  theory  of  yours 
of  seeking  for  and  cherishing  the  life  hidden  in  each  several  thing  is  interesting, 
and  as  soon  as  you  can  hit  upon  the  assistance  of  the  lower  beings  that  animate 
'  things,'  you  may  be  successful.  But  remember,  true  affinities  are  found  in  op- 
posites. Find  the  integral  opposite  of  a  substance,  and  you  will  find  what  will 
hold  it  most  strongly.  What  are  the  marriages  that  hold  ?  It  is  those  of  the  light 
complexions  with  the  dark,  of  the  sanguine  with  the  cold,  of  the  spendthrift 
with  the  miser — " 

It  was  here  that  Clara  pricked  up  her  ears.  The  last  words  were  strangely 
like  some  of  Antonio's  talk.  He  had  babbled  somewhat  of  "  counterparts,"  the 
evening  before,  at  a  little  dance  at  Mrs.  Thornton's.  She  had  been  pausing  a 
a  moment  before  a  long  mirror,  leaning^'on  Antonio's  arm  ;  she  had  overheard  a 
whisper  that  had  led  her  to  look  into  the  glass.  There,  blushing,  she  had  seen 
the  reflection  of  herself  and  Antonio  ;  she  with  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  cheeks 
of  roses — he  with  his  brown  complexion,  jet-black  hair,  and  dark  eyes  looking 
questioning  down  to  hers. 

"  The  light  complexions  with  the  dark."  The  words  thrilled  within  her,  and 
she  looked  up  suddenly. 

Alas,  why  had  she  looked  up  ?  A  hateful  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her,  with  an 
expression  that  seemed  to  hold  her.  Wrysley  lingei"ed  over  his  words,  then  fin- 
ished, by  saying — "  and  the  lovely  with  the  hideous,  the  beauty  and  the  beast." 

A  paralyzing  terror  chilled  Clara  to  the  heart.  She  left  her  seat  to  hurry  to 
the  door.  Wrysley  rose  to  follow  her.  She  feared  he  would  reach  her.  She 
seemed  as  if  in  a  terrible  nightmare,  where  she  could  neither  move  nor  spe.-:ik. 
Yet  she  got  to  the  door,  and  ilung  herself  into  her  room,  falling  on  the  floor, 
fainting,  as  she  reached  it. 

Cementi  had  paid  no  attention  to  his  daughter's  departure,  but  at  the  move- 
ment he  rose  and  led  the  way  into  his  work-room. 

The  light  from  a  low  lamp  flickered,  and  only  served  to  show  the  dark  cor- 
ners and  duskiness  of  the  room. 

Cementi  seized  VVrysl'jy's  arm,  and  whispered — 
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"  There  is  one  substance  that  eludes  me.  Could  these  spirits  you  speak  of 
tell  me  the  secrets  of  sulphur?" 

Wrysley  laughed  discordantly.  "  They  will  bring  it  to  you,  at  your  will- 
brimstone  of  the  hottest !  " 

Cement!  shrunk  from  him  a  little. 

"Spirits!"  said  Wrysley,  still  in  a  whisper.  "Yes,  I  can  show  you  those 
that  were  present  when  the  crystals  of  marble  clung  together  for  your  torso.  I 
know  them  tliat  iniiame  the  rubies,  and  light  emeralds,  and  fire  up  diamonds. 
At  your  service  !  Quite  at  your  service.  Ah,  Prospero,  look  upon  your  Cali- 
ban !  " 

Cementi  started  again.  It  was  the  voice  of  Wrysley,  rather  than  his  words, 
that  touched  him.  He  looked  round  the  room  anxiously,  a  gleam  of  light  fell  on 
the  old  torso.  "  You  could  take  me  into  the  centre  of  things,"  he  said,  hesita- 
tingly. 

"  On  conditions,  with  a  compact,"  answered  Wrysley.  "  I  can  take  you  down, 
down,  but  you  must  hold  me  up.  You  need  the  help  of  inferior  beings,  I,  of 
superior.     I  give  you  these,  and  you  give  me— Clara  !  " 

"  Clara — Clara,"  murmured  the  old  man — then  went  on  testily — "  the  woman 
is  inferior  to  the  man  ;  why  do  you  speak  of  her  as  higher  than  you  ?  What  do 
you  want  of  Clara  ?  " 

Wrysley  answered,  with  one  of  his  hateful  grins,  "  I  must  have  a  human 
hand  to  hold  me  in  my  place.  Call  it  higher  or  lower  as  you  will.  Oxygen  flies 
to  potassium  more  eagerly  than  to  iron,  or  to  silver  even.  The  higher  sub- 
stance seeks  after  the  lower.  Bodies  combine  more  eagerly  the  more  dissimilar 
they  are. 

Cementi  listened  to  the  chemical  axiom,  and  it  brought  him  back  into  his 
own  domain. 

He  looked  at  Wrysley  silently,  a  few  moments.  "You  are  a  man,"  he  said, 
at  length.  "  I  thought  you  were  a  wise  man.  I  cannot  see  why  you  would  cum- 
ber yourself  with  a  woman." 

Wrysley  laughed  again.  He  was  in  a  happy  mood.  "  A  man  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  As  a  man,  I  want  the  money  you  will  give  the  husband  of  your 
daughter.     Then,  I  like  her  face,  and  I  want  Clara  ! " 

Cementi  shook  his  head.  One  word  only  remained  in  his  mind.  "  My  money, 
yes,  my  money.  Everybody  thinks  I  have  it,  because  I  do  not  spend  it.  Yet, 
you  are  a  wise  man.  One  may  sell  a  secret  for  money.  But  why  do  you  not 
apply,  yourself,  the  secrets  that  you  have,"  he  asked,  suspiciously. 

"  Am  I  a  creator,  a  maker  of  things,"  asked  Wrysley,  derisively.  "  Have  I 
ever  done  more  than  to  destroy  ?  A  noble  art,  as  high  as  yours,  I  assure  you. 
That  boy,  Antonio,  could  see  this,  when  he  said  I  had  come  to  you  to  be  mended 
and  patched  together  !  Insolent,  I  overheard  him!  He  shall  suffer  for  it.  Just 
now  you  spoke  to  me  as  a  man,  but  are  you  not  now  appealing  to  me  as  of  the 
kingdom  of  some  lower  spirits,  of  gnomes.  Let  me  whisper  to  you  that  I  need  a 
warm  human  hand  to  hold  me  in  my  place.  Hark  !  shall  I  tell  you  a  history  of 
where  I  found  the  various  human  parts  that  give  me  the  tongue  with  which  I  speak 
— the  hands  I  use  !  No,  that  is  my  secret.  But  you  ought  to  know  that  our  race 
is  of  those  who  destroy.  Your  cabinet,  here —  "  Wrysley  laughed,  as  he  looked 
round — "  might  have  been  one  of  their  Sabbats.  They  would  scarcely  care  to 
enter  it,  to  heal,  to  repair.  Reparative  harmonizing  is  not  in  their  line.  We 
are  '  not  generators,  but  degenerators.'     Enough,  treat  with  me  as  you  choose. 
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As  man,  give  me  your  daughter  and  her  dowry.     As  your  familiar  give  me  the 
human  link  that  will  bind  me  finally  to  humanity." 

Cementi  stood,  irresolute,  looking  by  the  dim  light  into  Wrysley's  face,  as  if 
he  would  decipher  its  meaning. 

That  face  was  an  enigma,  indeed.  Brute  force  in  the  jaw,  impish  cunning  in 
tlie  eye,  firm  will  in  the  expansion  of  the  nostril,  yet  a  certain  weakness  in  the 
want  of  harmony  in  the  whole. 

"  In  return,"  said  Wrysley,  "  I  give  you  the  secrets  of  natural  things.  What 
is  this  substance  baking  in  your  crucible  above  this  flickering  flame  .'' " 

Cementi  sighed  and  shook  his  head.  "It  was  but  a  simple  cement,"  he  said, 
*•'  I  left  it  this  evening  to  try  the  effect  of  a  slow  heat  upon  the  ingredients.  But 
a  few  hours  ago  I  fancied  I  had  reached  in  it  the  climax  of  my  researches  ;  when 
a  sudden  start  or  shake  of  the  hand  lost  me  the  fruit  of  all  my  labors.  It  was  a 
mere  paste  upon  which  I  was  experimenting.  I  believed  I  had  found  the  exact 
proportion  of  salt  and  water  to  bind  it  together,  so  little  salt,  with  proportions  so 
minute,  hopeless  to  render  again,  when  Clara's  voice  startled  me  !  " 

"  Ha  !  "  cried  Wrysley,  "  you  never  thought  to  summon  her  at  the  interrup- 
tion to  give  you — what  you  needed — one  of  her  tears  !  Her  tears  !  Have  you 
never  thought  of  the  delicate  combinations  of  salt  and  water  in  a  human  tear  ?" 

Cementi  started. 

Wrysley  went  on.  "  That  is  the  way  with  you  chemists.  Eager  as  you  are 
to  go  behind  nature,  you  are  not  willing  to  accept  her  simple  suggestions.  You 
forget  the  'limpid,  colorless,  slightly  saline  secretion'  of  the  tear!  You  see,  I 
know  the  chemist's  phrases,  but  I  work  behind  chemistry,  and,  for  a  price,  I  will 
take  you  into  my  workshop. 

Long  through  the  night  Wrysley  and  Cementi  held  counsel  together. 

Clara,  meanwhile,  in  her  room,  woke  up  to  the  darkness,  and,  as  well  as  she 
could,  had  tottered  to  her  bed,  and  passed  a  sleepless  night.  The  next  morning 
she  went  in  to  breakfast,  weak  and  faint,  yet  resolute  to  beg  her  father  to  break 
with  Wrysley. 

The  meal  was  a  silent  one.  When  it  was  over,  Cementi  turned  to  Clara  and 
said,  "  I  want  you  to  see  Mrs.  Thornton  directly.  Let  her  get  ready  your  wed- 
ding things.  You  are  to  marry  Wrysley  a  week  from  Thursday.  Here  is 
money! " 

Clara,  for  a  moment,  was  struck  dumb,  but  as  her  father  went  to  leave  the 
room  she  clung  to  him,  beseeching  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Wrysley. 
Cementi  flung  her  away,  but  Clara  still  besought  him  to  have  pity  upon  her.  He 
could  not  mean  what  he  said.  He  could  not  bind  her  to  that  worse  than  wretch — 
that  fiend ! 

The  old  man  was  unmoved.  He  did  not  seem  to  hear  her  words.  Then  her 
tears  flowed.  He  suddenly  broke  from  her  and  hurried  to  his  workshop.  In  a 
moment  he  was  back  again,  and,  as  Clara  turned  her  face  toward  him,  he  caught, 
in  a  phial  he  held  in  his  hand,  the  tears  that  tumbled  fast  from  her  eyes  ;  then 
he  turned  away  and  hastened  back  to  his  room,  closing  the  door,  and  locking  it 
behind  him. 

Clara  followed  wonderingly,  but  could  not  make  him  admit  her.  "  He  must 
be  mad,  he  must  be  mad  indeed !  "  she  cried,  and  wrung  her  hands. 

At  this  moment  Antonio  was  ushered  in.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Clara  in  trouble 
he  went  toward  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?     What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  cried. 
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"  It  is  terrible,"  she  said  ;  "my  father  !  How  can  I  do  his  will !  Surely  he 
cannot  force  me  !  But  lately  he  is  so  strange,  I  fear  he  has  gone  mad  !  And  it 
is  all  his  work,  this  Mr.  Wrysley  !  " 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  Let  me  know.  I  will  help  you.  Only  tell  me,"  said  An- 
tonio. 

"  It  seems  so  impossible,"  and  Clara  almost  laughed  in  her  tears.  "  He 
says  I  must  marry  him.'''' 

"  Who  says  what  ?  "  thundered  Antonio. 

"  It  is  Mr.  Wrysley  that  I  must  marry.  My  father  says  he  has  promised  it. 
Such  words  as  he  has  used  to  me^words  he  never  knew  of  before  !  Mr.  Wrys- 
ley has  taught  him  all  ;  he  has  poisoned  him  ! " 

"  But,  impossible,"  interrupted  Antonio.  "  Clara,  next  week,  you  know,  I  am 
to  be  offered  the  place  in  the  orchestra.  I  have  fifteen  pupils.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  But,  Clara,  oh,  Clara,  I  was  waiting  to  speak  to  you.  Is  it  your 
marriage  your  father  wants — and  could  yoa  love  me — you  know  how  I  have 
loved  you — " 

Antonio  began  fluently,  but  his  words  failed  him.  He  stammered,  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  saying ;  neither  did  Clara,  yet  she  understood  him  as  he  went 
on,  from  words  to  words. 

The  window  was  open.  A  vine  had  made  its  way  up  and  was  looking  in.  It 
was  only  a  scarlet-bean.  Somehow  its  germ  had  contrived  to  find  soil  enough 
between  the  bricks,  and  perhaps  Clara's  frequent  presence  at  the  window  had 
given  leaves  and  stalk  an  idea  of  sunshine,  toward  which  they  had  clambered; 
Now  its  scarlet  blossoms  fluttered  across  the  window.  A  humming-bird,  tempted 
by  the  red  glow,  plunged  his  head  into  the  flower,  quivering,  while  Antonio  was 
speaking. 

I  do  not  know  if  Clara's  eyes,  looking  out  into  a  dream,  as  they  seemed  to  do, 
saw  either  leaves  or  flowers  or  shining  bird,  but  if  she  had  been  asked  after- 
ward in  what  scene  she  was,  while  Antonio  was  speaking,  I  think  she  would 
have  believed  they  were  both  in  a  garden  arbor,  in  the  summer-time,  away  from 
all  city  walls,  shut  in  among  green  leaves  and  sprays  of  flowery  vines,  where  this 
very  bird  came  to  feed  upon  the  blossoms.  Whatever  ray  of  outward  beauty 
they  could  see  was  woven,  unconsciously,  into  this  dream  of  inner  happiness 
unfolding  before  them. 

A  dream  of  happiness  for  a  few  moments — there  was  a  world  of  reality  to 
which  they  must  come  back. 

"  My  father,  my  father  ?  "  asked  Clara. 

"  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  Antonio,  courageously.  "  If  it  is  your  marriage  only, 
Clara,  that  he  wishes,  and  soon,  we  will  please  him, .will  we  not?  You  shall  go 
now  to  Mrs  Thornton,  and  tell  her  all.  She  is  kind,  and  will  help  you.  And  I 
will  persuade  your  father." 

Clara  was  very  certain  of  Antonio's  persuasive  powers.  She  went  to  find 
Mrs.  Thornton,  full  of  hope  and  faith.  Antonio,  meanwhile,  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  workshop. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  he  was  admitted,  and,  after  opening  the  door, 
Cementi  returned  directly  to  the  paste  that  he  was  mixing. 

Antonio  plunged  directly  into  his  subject,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  attracting 
Cementi's  attention.  The  old  man  wiped  a  pallet  knife  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
said : 
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"But  my  daughter  Clara  is  to  be  married  a  week  from  Tliursday  to  another 
man.     I  have  promised  her,  and  she  cannot  marry  but  one  man  at  once." 

"And  that  man  she  has  ah-eady  chosen.  She  is  of  age,"  said  Antonio, 
stoutly.     "She  will  marry  me  a  week  from  Wednesday." 

Cementi  stared  a  litde  irresolutely.  He  had  been  somewhat  moved,  in  spite 
of  himself,  by  Clara's  entreaties.  It  was  not,  after  all,  going  to  be  so  easy  to 
perform  this  compact  formed  so  readily  last  night.  If  Antonio  would  take  his 
daughter,  he  might  be  well  rid  of  her.  Meanwhile  Wrysley  could  be  made  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  precious  money. 

But  at  this  moment  Wrysley  came  in.  He  had  heard  Antonio's  last  words. 
"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "but  Miss  Clara  is  promised  to  me." 

"Very  well,  very  well,"  whispered  Cementi  to  him,  "but  if  you  take  the 
money,  why  not  let  him  take  Clara — " 

Antonio  did  not  wait  for  Cementi  to  finish  his  words  with  Wr3-sley,  but  broke 
in  with  an  appeabto  the  old  man,  disdaining  to  notice  the  interruption. 

"  Signer  Cementi,  you  cannot  dispose  of  your  daughter  as  easily  as  you 
would  a  bit  of  furniture,  a  mere  thing — " 

"  Not  so  fast,  Mr.  Antonio,"  interrupted  Cementi,  roused.  "  I  assure  3-ou,  it 
is  just  what  I  can  and  will  do.  The  woman  is  lower  than  the  man.  Clara  is 
subject  to  me.  She  shall  marry  Mr.  Wrysley.  What  is  more,  she  shall  marry 
him  the  very  day  you  have  fixed  for  your  own  wedding.  I  will  do  what  I  will 
with  my  own." 

And  the  old  man  returned  to  his  paste,  as  though  the  affair  required  no  more 
words. 

Antonio  tried  a  few  more  appeals.  But  Wrysley  threw  ridicule  upon  every 
expression  of  feeling  that  he  uttered,  and  answered  him  with  such  bitter  sar- 
casms that  he  could  no  longer  restrain  himself  After  making  one  final  effort  to 
waken  Cementi  from  his  occupation,  at  a  last  retort  from  Wrysley,  he  flung  him- 
self from  the  room,  banging  the  door  behind  him. 

Cementi  was  startled  from  his  work,  for  the  shock  had  thrown  from  a  shelf 
the  porcelain  jar  that  he  had  busied  himself  with  mending,  on  parting  with  Clara. 
It  was  broken  into  countless  pieces. 

"A  pretty  business,"  said  Wrysley.  But  Cementi  picked  up  the  bits  with  a 
shout  of  exultation. 

"  Eureka  !  I  have  found  it.  The  rim  holds  stronger  than  ever — the  porcelain 
has  broken  everywhere  else,  but  my  cement  holds  firm  !  "  He  carried  it  to  show 
to  Wrysley. 

"  Look,"  he  said.  "  It  is  an  infinitesimal  drop  of  one  of  Clara's  tears  that 
holds  this  cement." 

Wrysley  started.  His  face  worked  itself  into  an  expression  of  hideous  glee. 
"  Ah,  our  compact  is  cemented,  too  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  And  I  promise  you  to 
seal  it  with  a  plenty  of  Mrs.  Wrysley's  tears  !  " 

Cementi  shrunk  back,  from  the  glance  as  well  as  the  words  of  his  companion. 
But  Wrvsley  recovered  himself,  and  returned  to  his  old  arguments. 

"As  for  tears,"  he  said,  "we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  find  them,  without  forcing 
them  from  the  beautiful  Clara.  But  the  experiment  shows  you  that  I  have  not 
been  false  in  my  promises,  and  that  I  can  lead  you  further  yet.  I  may  have  to 
show  you  that  the  tears  of  one  human  being  diilcr  from  those  of  another,  and 
that  we  are  fortunate  in  finding  that  those  of  your  daughter  hold  the  magic  pro- 
portions we  need.     It  is  enough  ;  we  will  be  grateful  that  we  have  sufficient  of 
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the  inestimable  liquid  for  our  present  experiments,  and  to  help  us  to  state  the 
other  proportions  necessary." 

Wrysley  remained  master  of  the  field.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton  after- 
ward tried  to  move  Cemcnti.  He  held  as  firm  as  his  own  glue.  Sometimes  he 
did  not  listen  to  them  at  all.  Sometimes  he  answered  them  as  he  had  done 
Antonio.  In  vain  they  tried  to  convince  him  that  his  daughter's  marriage  with 
Antonio  would  be  far  more  respectable  than  that  with  Wrysley.  Antonio  was 
well  known  ;  he  had  supported  kindly  and  tenderly  his  invalid  mother,  as  long  as 
she  lived  ;  he  had  made  himself  independent  by  his  success  in  teaching. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  musical  genius.  And  he  had  gained  the  reward  that  musi- 
cal genius  receives  in  our  cities  in  the  number  and  the  caste  of  the  scholars  he 
was  permitted  to  teach.  The  test  of  the  success  of  the  artist  is  the  list  of  fash- 
ionable patrons  who  allow  him  to  beat  music  into  the  heads  of  their  children, 
willing  or  unwilling.  Antonio,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  had  cherished  his 
grand  ideas  about  music  as  an  art ;  he  had  nourished  his  dreams  and  fancies. 
When  he  found  himself  famous,  because  he  could  ask  any  price  for  the  lessons 
he  gave  in  music,  he  sighed  to  think  that  this  was  all.  He  was  almost  ashamed 
that  he  had  reached  no  farther  ;  but  he  was  very  modest  as  to  his  own  powers, 
and  the  remembrance  that  Beethoven  had  been  forced  to  give  lessons  in  music 
for  a  living,  consoled  him  at  times,  and  hardened  him  to  the  drudgery. 

But  if  Antonio  had  been  Beethoven  himself,  it  would  not  have  moved  Signer 
Cementi.  He  was  obstinate,  and  liked  to  conquer  difficulties.  When  a  patron 
brought  him  a  statuette  that  anybody  else  would  have  refused  to  mend,  his  spirit 
rose  always  with  the  emergency.  He  could  conquer  matter,  and  with  him  spirit 
was  but  an  etherized  matter  :  he  would  conquer  that,  too. 

He  was  told  also  that  Wrysley  was  a  suspicious  character.  Nobody  knew 
his  antecedents.  All  the  merchants  were  shy  of  trading  with  him.  Nobody 
trusted  him ;  he  avoided  all  inquiries.  It  was  impossible  to  find  from  what 
country  he  came  ;  what  were  his  sources  of  income.  His  manners,  his  impish 
expression,  were  repulsive  to  everybody.  He  made  a  great  show,  but  nobody 
could  tell  what  his  resources  were.  It  was  madness  for  any  father  to  entrust  a 
daughter  to  such  a  man,  who  sought  her  only  for  the  money  he  supposed  she 
would  bring  him. 

But  this  representation  did  not  affect  Cementi.  On  the  contrary,  he  acknowl- 
edged that  it  lowered  his  opinion  of  Antonio  that  he  had  proposed  to  marry 
Clara  without  money. 

"  For  what,  indeed,  would  a  man  marry  a  woman,  except  for  the  money  or 
the  position  she  will  bring  him,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  would  I  have  ever  married 
Clara's  mother,  if  her  fortune  had  not  saved  me  from  beggary  !  I  should  think 
Wrysley  a  fool,  if  he  had  been  merely  taken  by  the  girl,  without  any  idea  of 
solid  advancement.  His  wish  to  marry  her  for  her  money  gives  me  a  respect  for 
him.     And  Antony  is  a  mere  idiot  to  be  willing  to  refuse  her  portion." 

And  Cementi  uttered  these  words  as  if  he  were  expressing  a  lofty  sentiment, 
and  turned  back  to  his  crucibles. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  Wrysley  himself.  What  could  he  gain  by  marrying 
a  girl  who  could  never  love  him  ?  There  was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  upon 
the  fortune  of  a  man  like  Cementi,  who  did  not  know  the  value  ot  money,  and 
if  he  could  make  it,  could  with  difiiculty  keep  it. 

"  If  it  were  so,"  Wrysley  replied,  with  a  tone  of  sarcasm,  "and  if  there  were 
no  money  to  be  gained  by  the  marriage,  why  not  allow  him  to  be  magn.inimous 
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for  once,  and  let  liim  marry  his  wife  for  love  ?  Miss  Clara  pleased  him.  She 
was  prettier  than  most  girls.  He  liked  the  way  she  dressed  herself.  More  than 
all,  she  had  never  consented  to  look  at  him  but  once,  and  then  he  swore  a  terri- 
ble oath,  saying  he  would  make  her  look  at  him,  whatever  they  said." 

Poor  Clara  !  She  wept  with  terror  and  horror.  When  she  was  with  Anto- 
nio she  no  longer  had  any  fear.  His  presence  was  enough  to  inspire  courage. 
But  away  from  him,  the  courage  all  oozed  away.  She  felt  sad  pangs  of  con- 
science at  any  talk  of  leaving  her  father.  He  seemed  so  alone  in  the  world. 
The  only  human  feeling  he  had  ever  shown  was  toward  her.  How  could  she 
forsake  him  ;  how  could  she  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  this  terrible  man.  For 
her  father  insisted  upon  bringing  Wrysley  every  evening  into  the  parlor,  and 
every  time  she  saw  him  he  was  more  odious  to  her ;  and  every  time  she  felt 
more  dread  of  his  influence  over  her  father. 

She  said  to  Mrs.  Thornton :  "  I  do  believe  he  is  one  of  those  evil  spirits  of 
whom  he  speaks.  It  is  like  the  old  stories — my  father  sells  not  his  own  soul, 
but  his  daughter  to  the  devil !  If  you  could  see  the  way  he  looks  at  me — this 
horrible  man— and  at  my  father,  you  would  believe  it.  God  could  never  have 
made  such  a  terrible  creature.     I  think  he  comes  from  some  lower  world." 

Cementi  even  asked  Mrs.  Thornton  to  get  ready  Clara's  wedding  dresses. 

"You  women  like  to  attend  to  such  things.  Here  is  plenty  of  money.  Let 
her  have  everything  that  is  proper — the  white  dresses,  and  veil,  and  all.  Women 
like  dress.  Whether  she  marries  one  or  another,  it  can  make  bat  little  differ- 
ence, and  let  Mr.  Antony  go  and  play  his  pianos." 

Mrs.  Thornton  said  she  would  gladly  prepare  Clara  for  her  wedding,  but  she 
would  see  her  marry  no  one  but  Antonio. 

"Very  well,"  said  Cementi,  smiling,  "make  your  preparations.  On  Wednes- 
day morning  Clara  shall  marry  Wrysley  ;  the  business  affairs  shall  be  all  at- 
tended to." 

It  was  Tuesday  night,  the  night  before  the  appointed  wedding.  Clara  went 
in  to  her  father  to  make  a  last  appeal.  He  was  more  than  ever  occupied  with 
his  experiments.  It  was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  make  him  attend  to  her  at 
all.  At  last  he  put  out  his  spirit  lamp  and  turned  round  to  her,  as  she  poured 
out  all  her  eloquence,  all  her  heart,  before  him.  She  knelt  to  him  even.  As  if 
she  had  been  a  heroine  in  an  opera,  she  knelt  down  before  him,  all  in  the  dusty 
room,  in  her  white  delicate  dress.  She  wrung  her  fair  hands  ;  the  tears  inter- 
rupted her  words  ;  but  she  did  succeed  in  speaking — words  that  might  have 
moved,  it  would  seem,  the  stoniest  heart. 

"  Don't  let  me  think  you  would  wish  me  to  marry  that  terrible  man,"  she 
cried,  "  don't  let  me  think  so  ill  of  you.  I  would  like  to  think  of  you  as  my 
father,  and  you  could  not  do  your  daughter  such  a  harm.  I  think  he  is  the  evil 
one  himself  Only  say  that  I  shall  not  marry  him,  and  I  will  promise  to  stay  by 
you  always.  If  you  say  so,  I  will  promise  not  to  marry  Antonio,  though  it  would 
break  his  heart.  But  if  I  go  from  you,  it  will  break  my  heart,  and  you  force  me 
to  go  away  from  you,  by  this  terrible  will  of  yours." 

"  Nonsense,  Clara,"  said  the  old  man,  amazed  at  a  scene,  never  having  been 
at  the  theatre.  Broken  hearts  !  What  are  they  .''  I  never  had  a  broken  heart 
brought  me  to  mend  !  " 

"  But  I  will  bring  you  one,"  said  Clara,  hastening  to  his  side,  trying  to  laugli, 
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"  I  will  bring  you  mine,  mine  and  Antonio's,  you  can  mend  them,  dear  old  papa, 
mend  and  make  them  all  new,"  and  she  tried  to  caress  him. 

"  Clay  hearts  !  "  her  father  exclaimed,  "it  is  very  well  for  women  to  have  such 
ware,  but  what  business  has  a  man,  your  Antonio,  with  a  broken  heart  !  Be  a 
sensible  woman,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  Clara.  Let  your  Antonio  go  and  break 
his  heart  to  pieces.  Don't  you  try  to  mend  it.  Let  me  do  all  the  mending,  that 
is  my  trade.     You  are  a  woman,  and  your  trade  is  to  do  as  you  are  told." 

Clara  drew  herself  away  from  him. 

"Father,  you  are  cruel,"  she  said,  "you  force  me  to  do  what  will  make  you 
miserable,  and  for  which  I  shall  always  be  sorry.  I  shall  have  to  go  away  from 
you." 

"  Go  now,"  said  her  father,  in  a  wearied  voice.  "  Why  will  you  always  come 
between  me  and  my  dreams  t  There  is  but  one  person  who  understands  me,  and 
that  is  Wrysley.  I  have  said,  too,  you  shall  marry  him,  and  I  will  accomplish  what 
I  say.  I  have  given  him  to-day  the  work  of  my  life,  to  give  my  daughter  is  little 
more.     You  need  stand  there  no  longer,  looking  pale." 

One  more  appeal  Clara  made,  another  cry  for  help. 

"Do  not  forsake  me,  father,"  she  cried. 

But  her  father  came  toward  her,  and  pushed  her  to  the  door.  He  opened  it, 
and  almost  flung  her  into  the  other  room. 

"  Go,"  he  said,  "  do  not  let  me  see  you  till  to-morrow  morning,  in  your  wed- 
ding dress.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  make  your  eyes  red,  they  will  not  suit  the 
marriage  veil.  We  need  no  more  tears  just  now."  And  he  laughed  as  he  closed 
the  door. 

He  went  back  to  his  seat.  The  twilight  was  passing  away,  the  shadows  were 
deepening  in  the  dusky  room.  There  was  a  lingering  glimmer  of  light  through 
the  windows — then  it  passed  away,  leaving  a  black  darkness,  heavier  still,  in  the 
dusty  corners.  The  old  man  sat  with  his  hands  folded,  and  his  eyes  cast  down, 
there  was  a  dull  sadness  creeping  over  him  with  the  coming  of  the  night.  It 
was  not  the  effect  of  the  unwonted  scene  he  had  just  been  through,  though  that, 
indeed,  had  shaken  him  ;  but  he  was  heavy  with  an  interview  he  had  held  with 
Wrysley  just  before. 

As  he  told  his  daughter,  he  had  just  given  Wrysley  the  secret  of  the  recipe, 
he  had  completed  only  that  day.  He  had  imparted  it  to  him  without  misgiving, 
for  Wrysley  had  himself  promised  a  fair  return. 

When  Wrysley  left,  he  had  gaily  gone  to  some  of  his  daily  work,  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  But  the  excitement  of  the  scene  he  had  been  through, 
with  the  contrast  of  the  quiet  darkness  shutting  in  around  him,  moved  him 
deeply.  He  was  indignant  with  his  daughter.  What  sacrifice  was  she  going  to 
make  ?  what  gift  could  she  part  with  equal  to  that  which  he  had  promised  Wrys- 
ley— the  secret  of  his  life  ?     His  daughter,  indeed  !    What  was  she  ? 

The  object  of  Cementi's  life  had,  indeed,  been  attained  !  Thanks  to  Wrys- 
ley's  suggestions,  he  had  been  able  to  embody  a  receipt  whose  ingredients  were 
to  change  their  proportions  and  character  to  suit  the  different  substances  they 
were  to  affect.  He  had  that  day  imparted  to  Wrysley  the  secret  numbers  that 
gave  them  their  value.  The  actual  receipe  itself,  written  on  parchment  in  letters 
of  red,  he  had  intrusted  to  Wrysley,  that  day.  He  had  taken  it  from  the  drawer 
of  a  hidden  cabinet,  and  Cementi  had  even  also  confided  to  Wrysley  the  hiding 
place  of  his  hoarded  treasures,  he  had  betrayed  to  him  the  secret  ancient  cup- 
board that  held  his  bags  of  gold  ! 
44 
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Nor  was  this  all.  Besides  this,  he  had  promised  to  assist  Wrysley  at  mid- 
night to  carry  away  his  daughter,  that  there  might  be  no  failure,  nor  counterplot 
— that  Wrysley  might  be  sure  of  his  bride  ! 

And  what  was  Wrysley  to  give  in  return  ?  He  had  already  given,  as  a  pledge 
of  his  future  powers,  the  secret  knowledge  of  the  proportions  of  certain  natura 
things  which  had  made  the  infallible  cement  possible  for  which  Cementi  had 
been  seeking.  That  night  he  was  to  introduce  him  personally  to  the  agents  in 
their  mysteries,  to  the  very  beings  that  animated  this  nature  called  inorganic. 
And  Cementi  was  awaiting  the  hour. 

Cementi  was  persuaded  that  the  success  of  his  just-completed  discovery,  could 
only  be  carried  out  by  Wrysley's  j-?/iJ-natural  assistance.  Th6y  were  to  work 
together,  and  to  realize  untold  wealth. 

His  thoughts  passed  from  his  anger  toward  his  daughter  to  the  charms  of  his 
beloved  compound.  He  lingered  in  thought  over  its  different  ingredients — over 
their  occult  power.  The  street  grew  more  and  more  silent,  the  darkness  in  the 
room  closer.  The  black  spiders  ventured  out  from  their  holes,  and  the  mice  for- 
sook their  cracks.  His  head  grew  heavy  with  strange  dreams  and  fancies  of  odd 
noises.  He  thought  it  must  be  sleep  coming  over  him,  and  he  dragged  himself 
to  his  bed-chamber,  opening  from  the  room,  and  fiung  himself  on  the  bed. 

Scruples,  drachms,  ounces— all  the  delicate  and  occult  quantities  that  he  had 
been  trying  to  impress  on  his  memory — chased  through  his  brain  in  an  instant. 
He  tried  to  hold  them,  to  clutch  them.    In  vain.     Sleep  came  on. 

Could  he  sleep  with  all  this  upon  his  mind,  when  the  crowning  moment  of 
his  life  was  reached  ?  Could  he  sleep,  when  his  own  daughter,  gentle,  fair,  lovely, 
was  the  next  hour  to  be  given  over  into  the  hands  of  a  wretch,  a  being  who 
acknowledged  that  he  was  in  league  with  spirits,  demons,  fiends  ?  Strange  ! 
There  was  a  cold  shudder  at  his  heart,  an  unusual  dizziness  in  his  brain,  an 
access  of  repentance  and  remorse.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  stealing  over  him 
a  singular  listlessness,  a  strange  odor  oppressed  him.  His  head  dropped  back 
upon  the  pillow.  He  tried  to  stir  himself;  he  could  not  move.  Was  he  really 
going  to  sleep  ? 

He  did  sleep,  but  woke  again,,  to  hear  the  clock  strike  twelve.  Suddenly,  it 
came  over  him  that  there  was  not  the  usual  silence  of  midnight.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  strange  music  going  on,  an  odd,  suppressed  whispering.  It  was  all  dark 
in  his  bedroom,  but  he  could  see  a  faint  streak  of  light  over  the  threshold  of  his 
door.  He  got  up,  half  in  terror  ;  the  light  was  from  his  workshop  ;  the  strange 
whispering  came  from  there.  It  was  time  to  meet  his  appointment.  He  went 
toward  the  door.  The  music  sounded  from  the  parlor,  from  Clara's  piano.  Who 
could  be  playing  it  ?  What  fingers  could  run  with  such  quickness  over  the 
keys?  It  was  Paganini's  "Witches'  Dance  "  that  was  jjlayed  so  fast,  in  time 
so  quick,  that  it  made  his  brain  reel.  Could  mortal  hands  hurry  so  ?  could  they 
put  such  strange,  wild  expression  into  keys  of  ivory  and  strings  of  wire  .''  He 
was  almost  afraid  to  open  the  door  into  his  room,  but  he  gathered  courage  and 
unclosed  it  gently.     He  looked  in  through  the  crack. 

The  room  was  dim  still,  though  there  was  a  strange  light  somewhere.  There 
was  a  hurrying  about  in  it  here  and  there,  and  the  whispering,  too,  went  on,  and  a 
bustle  of  he  knew  not  what.  He  was  ready  to  call  out  and  frighten  away  any 
intruder ;  but,  in  turn,  he  had  a  fright  himself  that  paralyzed  his  tongue.  He 
heard  his  own  name  repeated  often,  all  round  the  room,  in  far-away  distant  cor- 
ners.    He  drew  back  a  little,  silently,  but  still  looked  eagerly  out.     When  his 
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eyes  had  grown  sharper  in  the  darkness,  he  saw  that  the  room  indeed  was  filled 
with  a  set  of  little,  chattering  beings,  not  higher  than  his  hand.  They  covered 
everything,  chairs,  tables,  his  jDrecious  books  ;  busying  themselves  with  his  tools, 
with  his  pastes.  They  had  lighted  his  lamp,  which  gave,  however,  only  a  strange, 
lurid  light.    They  were  talking  diligently, 

"  The  old  fellow  thinks  he  can  patch  up  matches  ;  we  will  show  him  how," 
said  one. 

"  He  has  sold  himself  to  us  now  ;  we  will  do  his  work  for  him,"  cried  another. 

"  Carbon  and  ox3'gen,  hydrogen  and  all,  we  will  mix  them  !  " 

"  Our  fresh  brimstone,  too  !  "  laughed  another. 

*'  As  for  these  vases  we  will  mend  them  for  him.  We  shall  show  how  to 
patch." 

"  We  will  pair  and  re-pair !  "  cried  another. 

"And  I  shall  marry  his  daughter,"  sang  out  a  voice,  as  if  in  tune  with  the 
bewildering  music  from  the  piano  that  still  went  on. 

Cementi  started  at  the  familiar,  soft,  silky  voice.  He  put  his  head  further 
into  the  room,  to  see  more  clearly. 

There  was  work  going  on  indeed  !  A  pretty  statuette  of  Pan,  whose  head 
he  intended  to  restore  with  his  new  cement,  was  already  mended.  But,  alas,  the 
knob  from  an  old  andiron,  that  had  been  brought  him  to  be  burnished,  took  the 
place  of  its  beautiiul  head.  By  its  side  a  graceful,  flying  Mercury  no  longer 
poised  itself  upon  a  delicate,  winged  foot,  but  was  supported  by  the  leg  of  a  com- 
mon chair.  On  another  side  the  classic  head  of  Pan  smiled  from  above  the 
heavy  andiron,  and  an  old  chair,  with  three  wooden  legs,  rested  its  fourth  upon 
the  light  toe  of  Mercury. 

Cementi  was  transfixed  with  terror.  Again  as  the  humming  music  dinned  in 
his  ear,  he  heard  the  same  well-known  voice,  singing. 

"  And  I  shall  marry  his  daughter  !  " 

He  leaned  forward  to  seek  for  the  speaker,  but  was  arrested — 

"Where  is  the  old  fellow  ?  Why  does  not  become.^  When  he  does  come 
in,  what  shall  we  do  with  him  ?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  what  shall  we  do  .'' " 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  cried  another. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  shouted  the  rest. 

"  You  know  the  crack  in  the  old  man's  head  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  oh  yes,"  screamed  they  all. 

"  You  see  this  brown  lid  of  the  teapot  ?  I  will  lift  off  the  top  of  his  head, 
where  the  seam  is —  " 

"  And  patch  on  the  top  of  the  teapot,"  interrupted  another. 

"And  the  knob  at  the  top  will  serve  to  lift  him  by."  Such  a  tittering  and 
screaming  followed  this,  that  Cementi  drew  back  in  terror  ;  but  as  he  gave  one 
more  glance,  he  saw  on  the  lid  of  an  old  china  coffee-pot,  Wrysley  sitting.  Could 
it  be  he  ?  He  was  no  higher  than  one's  hand,  but  there  was  the  same  head,  the 
same  distorted  features,  the  same  laugh.  Cementi  lingered,  believing  himself 
unobserved.  The  busy  work  was  going  on.  Not  only  of  patching  and  mend- 
ing. The  little  beings  amused  themselves  with  mixing  the  contents  of  his  be- 
loved bottles.  An  explosion,  now  and  then,  gave  them  fresh  joy.  They  made  a 
jumble  of  whatever  they  came  across— phosphorus,  sulphur,  potash — they  stirred 
up  his  pastes  and  his  glues,  and  lighted  lurid  flames  here  and  there.  At  last  one 
of  them  turned  toward  the  torso. 
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"  How  shall  we  finish  up  this  old  inhabitant  ?  "  he  cried, 

Cementi  gave  an  involuntary  scream  of  supplication.  All  the  gnomes  looked 
toward  the  door. 

"  Here  he  is  !  He  has  come  at  last  !  Fetch  the  teapot !  "  they  cried,  and  the 
hubbub  increased. 

Cementi  fled,  shut  the  door  behind  him,  locked  it,  barred  it,  and  clasped  his 
hands  over  his  head,  as  if  to  hold  the  crown  on.  The  voices  whispered  and 
buzzed  round  the  door  ;  the  wild  music  quickened  and  crashed  in  his  ears  ;  he 
flung  himself  upon  his  bed,  pulled  the  pillows  over  his  head,  to  shut  out  the  ter- 
rible sounds,  and  lay  quaking  with  terror. 

A  long  time  he  heard  the  hurrying  music,  the  busy  sounds  ;  at  last,  in  all  tlie 
tumult,  he  fell  asleep  again. 

He  woke  late  in  the  morning.  The  morning  light  found  its  way  into  the 
room,  and  as  he  gradually  recovered  himself,  the  events  of  the  night  came  before 
him  like  wild  dreams.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  head  ;  there  was  no  knob  there  ! 
Then  it  was  all  a  dream,  the  visit  of  the  gnomes — how  absurd  !  But  his  com- 
pact ?  Was  that  a  dream,  too  ?  The  infallible  cement,  was  that  a  vision  of  the 
night?  No!  Drachm,  scruple,  grain  came  hammering  back  into  his  head.  If  he 
could  only  remember  the  intricate,  beloved  proportions  !  No,  he  could  not  recall 
them.  Yet  they  existed.  And  he  must  hasten  to  look  at  the  invaluable  parch- 
ment that  held  them.  But  last  night  ?  Had  Wrysley  brought  it  ?  Clara, 
Wrysley  ?     Could  Wrysley  have  carried  her  off  while  he  slept .'' 

He  was  no  sooner  inside  the  room  than  a  terrible  quaking  seized  him.  It 
looked  indeed  like  the  scene  of  a  nightly  revel.  The  furniture  was  all  dragged 
about,  bottles  were  upset  upon  the  floor  and  tables.  Contents  of  shelves  and 
drawers  were  thrown  down  in  a  promiscuous  heap.  The  floor  was  stained  with 
colors,  yellow,  red,  strange  metallic  blues  and  greens.  Pan,  the  white  Pan,  held 
kis  pipes  up  to  a  bare,  round,  brass  knob  of  a  head.  Mercury  limped  upon  a 
kitchen  chair  leg.  An  exquisite  white  porcelain  vase  was  patched  with  coarse, 
brown  ware.  A  Chinese  mandarin,  from  an  ancient  East  Indian  jar,  looked 
miserably  out  from  the  side  of  a  common  delft  pitcher.  Neptune's  trident 
mended  an  old  pair  of  tongs,  and  Neptune,  in  turn,  held  one  tong  threateningly. 
There  was  nothing  that  had  not  been  broken  or  transposed,  and  Cementi  touched 
the  various  articles  to  find  that  they  were  infallibly  mended,  with  his  own  in- 
exorable cement :  nothing  could  unmend  them  !  He  hastened  to  his  cup-board, 
not  one  of  his  bag  of  dollars  remained  !  Where  was  his  cement  ?  Where  was 
Wrysley  ?     Where  was  Clara  ? 

He  turned  to  the  back  room  ;  the  door  was  wide  open,  the  room  was  empty. 
He  scarcely  looked  round ;  a  hurried  glance  took  in  that  the  piano  was  open, 
the  furniture  disordered  ;  he  was  not  sure  but  that,  in  the  piano,  the  black  keys 
had  changed  places  with  the  white.     He  called  for  Clara.     Martha  appeared. 

"  Oh,  sir,  Miss  Clara  !  Miss  Clara  !  " 

Cementi  interrupted  her  with  an  oath.  Clara  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  his 
misfortunes.  It  was  she  that  had  lured  Wrysley  to  the  house.  It  was  with  her 
Wrysley  had  flown.  He  could  have  repeated  the  old  cry :  "  My  ducats  or  my 
daughter  !     My  daughter  and  my  ducats  !  " 

In  vain  Martha  tried  to  speak  to  him.  He  thrust  her  from  his  sight.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  some  men  came  into  the  room.  They  were  the  police  in  searcli  of 
Wrysley.  They  wanted  to  arrest  him  as  housebreaker,  gambler,  forger.  As 
Cementi  gradually  divined  the  object  of  their  visit,  he  begged  the  officers  to 
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search  Wrysley's  papers.  The  cement,  the  valuable  cement !  the  climax  of 
Wrysley's  crimes  was  that  he  had  escaped  with  the  result  of  all  Cementi's 
studies,  the  labor  of  his  lite  ! 

It  drove  the  old  man  almost  mad.  In  vain  the  neighbors  tried  to  console 
him  :  "  He  could  reproduce  it ;  he  could  recall  its  various  ingredients."  He  was 
frantic  at  the  suggestion.  Those  ingredients  so  occult!  those  proportions  too 
exquisite,  too  delicate  for  any  memory  to  retain  them  ! 

In  vain  Mrs.  Thornton  came  to  tell  him  she  had  news  of  Clara.  He  asked 
if  she  had  found  Wrysley,  and  when  she  said  they  had  not,  he  swore  to  her  in 
awful  words,  that  he  would  thrust  any  person,  man  or  woman,  from  his  presence, 
who  uttered  the  name  of  his  daughter.  He  threatened  to  dismiss  Martha.  But 
she  faithfully  stood  by  him,  on  condition  she  should  never  speak  Clara's  name. 

Wrysley  could  not  be  found.  He  had  taken  the  valuable  receipt ;  he  had 
taken  the  long-treasured  gold  ;  he  had  taken  Clara  ! 

Cementi  shut  his  doors  against  everybody.  His  customers,  dismayed,  came 
for  their  articles.  Cementi  returned  them,  but  would  have  no  more  to  do  with 
them.  He  treated  all  with  rude  contempt.  He  was  forsaken,  at  last,  by  all  but 
Martha,  and  sat  day  after  day  silent  in  his  chair. 

Seven  years  passed  away.  Cementi  lived  on  in  the  same  room.  No  one 
knew  how  he  lived.  He  worked  a  little  with  his  old  cements,  but  with  little  en- 
couragement, for  his  customers  had  indeed  deserted  him.  There  had  been,  at 
first,  some  enthusiasm  in  going  to  the  room  to  see  the  strange  changes  there  ;  in 
leaving  things  to  be  mended  in  the  hope  of  some  witchery  taking  place.  A  young 
lady  who  came  for  her  fan,  the  day  after  that  night  of  bewitchment,  had  found  an 
old  bone  knife-handle  in  the  place  of  one  of  its  delicate,  carved  sticks  of  ivory. 
As  she  opened  the  fan  indignantly,  the  page  painted  upon  it  bowed  to  her  and 
offered  his  goblet,  and  the  courtly  ladies  and  knights  smiled.  She  carried  away 
her  fan  not  displeased.  It  afforded  quite  an  amusement  to  hand  it  to  her  part- 
ners and  see  their  start  of  terrified  surprise,  when  its  figures  smiled  in  their 
faces. 

Another  lady  of  fashion  sent  that  day  for  a  valuable  vase.  It  was  returned 
mended,  but  she  was  shocked  to  find  a  bit  of  old  crockery  cemented  into  its  rim. 
She  was  about  to  fling  it  away,  when  the  Chinese  mandarin  upon  it  blandly 
nodded  his  head  to  her.  She  set  it  up  on  her  mantle-shelf  as  a  curiosity,  only  a 
little  more  hideous  than  before. 

A  teapot  of  blue  Wedgewood  ware  was  returned,  firmly  mended.  The  spout, 
the  shape  of  a  satyr's  head,  had  been  broken.  It  was  restored  of  a  black  delft, 
but  the  mouth  opened  and  shut  at  will. 

Yet,  even  wonders  tire,  when  they  are  repeated  often.  We  seldom  disturb 
ourselves  to  see  the  sun  rise,  because  the  wonderful  event  is  repeated  every  day, 
and  we  can  see  it  any  time.  Even  goblins  grow  monotonous  and  tire,  coming 
day  after  day  or  night  after  night.  The  fan  was  laid  aside  to  gather  dust  upon  a 
shelf,  and  the  page  smiled  unseen.  Old  Cementi  was  again  only  a  china  mender, 
forgotten  in  the  passage  of  time. 

And  lately  a  rival  had  appeared  in  his  place,  with  rooms  just  opposite  his 
own.  No  one  saw  him  ;  but  one  had  only  to  leave  on  his  counter,  with  his  ap- 
prentice, whatever  needed  mending,  and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  it  was  not 
only  mended,  it  was  restored.  The  fracture  could  not  be  seen  ;  no  one  would 
ever  guess  it  had  been  broken. 
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Cementi  heard  of  it,  and  folded  his  hands  and  murmured,  "  It  is  my  cement." 

One  day,  at  this  time,  he  was  sitting  dejectedly  in  his  room.  A  sudden 
thought  of  his  daughter  Clara  came  into  his  mind.  He  had  befoi-e  always  crushed 
every  remembrance  of  her ;  he  had  rejected  all  overtures  from  her  that  the 
Thorntons,  from  time  to  time,  wished  to  bring  him.  But  this  day  he  almost 
fancied  he  heard  her  voice  in  the  next  room,  now  long  silent  and  darkened.  His 
heart  warmed  toward  his  child ;  he  turned  toward  the  door,  and  lo,  as  he  looked, 
it  opened.  Two  httle  figures  came  in.  He  rubbed  his  eyes.  Could  those 
gnomes  be  coming  back  again  ?  No,  these  were  little,  laughing  human  beings. 
What  sunny,  fresh  faces  they  had,  yellow  hair,  and  smiling  lips  ! 

"  Grandpapa,"  cried  the  taller  of  the  two,  "  we  have  come  to  bring  you  home." 
The  smaller  one  repeated  the  little  lesson  in  his  childish  dialect.  "  We  shall 
take  you  home  to  Italy  !  "  And  the  two  gay  little  children  laughed  merrily,  with 
a  happy  sound  that  had  never  been  heard  inside  those  walls,  and  ran  up  and  each 
seized  a  hand  of  the  old  man,  and  dragged  him  into  the  other  room. 

He  followed  on  into  the  parlor,  all  changed  again — the  blinds  opened,  the 
table  drawn  toward  the  window,  the  scarlet-bean  looking  in,  and  Clara  there  ! 
Clara,  grown  older,  a  little  care  upon  her  brow,  but  sunny,  fresh,  and  lovely  still, 
with  a  warm  greeting  for  her  father,  as  though  they  had  never  parted.  He  sat 
down,  and  she  chatted  to  him  in  the  old  way.  These  were  her  children.  And 
Antonio  stood  smiling  by  her  side.  The  old  man  looked,  bewildered,  from  one 
to  the  other. 

"  That  night,  dear  papa,"  Clara  began,  "  Antonio  took  me  away  from  Mrs. 
Thornton's.     She  has  tried  to  tell  you  so,  but  you  never  would  listen  to  her." 

*'  That  night,  that  night,"  the  old  man  repeated,  confused,  "  don't  speak  of 
that  night !  Yet  tell  me — Wrysley — how  did  you  escape  him  ?  He  is  here  now." 
He  lowered  his  voice.  "  He  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  He  is  one  of 
the  fiends,  you  can  never  escape  him  !  " 

Clara  looked  discouraged.     But  Antonio  came  forward. 

"  You  need  fear  him  no  longer.  This  very  day  he  has  been  arrested.  He  is 
in  prison.  We  have  waited  for  this  moment,  and  it  is  accomplished.  Terrible 
stories  have  been  told  of  him,  of  his  cruelty  to  a  woman  he  calls  his  wife.  Now 
that  he  is  justly  taken,  he  acts  like  a  coward.  And  here  is  the  proof  that  he  is 
indeed  conquered." 

He  reached  to  Cementi  a  parchment,  written  over  in  red  letters.  Cementi 
seized  it  eagerly. 

"  It  is  restored,  the  work  of  your  life  !"  exclaimed  Clara.  "  Then,  dear  father, 
you  will  take  it  away  with  us.  You  do  not  need  to  make  your  fortune  with  it,  for 
Antonio  has  earned  a  home  for  us  all,  in  Italy,  sunny  and  full  of  comfort.  Why 
not  take  there  your  dear  old  torso  ?  Who  knows  if  we  might  not  find  beneath 
that  Italian  soil  the  marble  limbs  that  belonged  to  it — if  you  might  not  restore 
them  with  your  cement  ? — " 

"  No  !"  interrupted  Cementi,  with  a  sudden  fire,  tearing  the  parchment  to 
shreds,  and  flinging  them  from  the  window.  "You  do  not  know  what  terril^le 
secrets  of  tears  and  anguish  are  bound  into  those  red  letters  !  Their  success 
would  be  bought  only  by  your  tears.  But  now" — he  looked  into  the  glad  faces  of 
the  children — "  as  for  tears,  we  will  have  no  more  !  Shut  up  the  old  room,  with  its 
dust,  and  broken  clay,  the  torso  and  all !     Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  !  " 

LucRETiA  P.  Hale. 


ENGLISH  TORYISM  AND  ITS  LEADERS. 


IR  JOHN  MANDEVILLE  tells  a  story  of  a  man  who  set  out  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  and  sailing  on  and  on  in  a  westerly  direction,  at 
last  touched  a  land  where  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  climate  the  same  as  his 
own  ;  animals  like  those  he  had  left  behind  ;  men  and  women  not  only  having 
the  same  dress  and  complexion,  but  actually  speaking  the  same  language  as  the 
people  of  his  own  country.  He  was  so  struck  with  this  unexpected  and  won- 
derful discovery,  that  he  took  to  his  ship  again  without  delay,  and  sailed  back 
eastward  to  impart  to  his  own  people  the  news  that  in  a  far-off,  strange,  western 
sea  he  had  found  a  race  identical  with  themselves.  The  truth  was  that  the  sim- 
ple voyager  had  gone  round  the  world,  reached  his  own  country  without  recog- 
nizing it,  and  then  went  round  the  world  again  to  get  home. 

If  the  voyage  were  made  in  our  time,  and  the  explorer  were  a  British  Tory 
who  had  left  England  in  the  opening  of  the  year  1867,  and  after  unconsciously 
sailing  round  the  world  had  fallen  in  with  British  Tories  again  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  one  could  easily  excuse  his  failing  to  recognize  his  own  people. 
For  in  the  interval  of  time  from  February  to  August,  British  Toryism  underwent 
the  most  sudden  and  complete  transformation  known  outside  the  sphere  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  If  any  of  my  American  readers  will  try  to  imagine  a 
whole  political  part)',  great  in  numbers,  greater  still  in  wealth,  station  and  influ- 
ence, suddenly  performing  just  such  a  turn-round  as  the  "  New  York  Herald  " 
accomplished  at  a  certain  early  crisis  of  the  late  civil  war,  he  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  marvellous  and  unprecedented  feat  which  was  executed  by  the  En- 
glish Tories,  when,  renouncing  all  their  time-honored  traditions,  watchwords 
and  principles,  they  changed  a  limited  and  oligarchical  franchise  into  household 
suffrage.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  such  a  thing  should  have  been  done.  It 
is  more  singular  still  that  it  should  have  been  done,  as  it  most  assuredly  was 
done,  in  order  that  one  man  should  be  kept  in  power.  It  is  even  more  singular 
yet  that  it  should  have  been  done  by  a  party  of  men  individually  high  principled, 
honorable,  unselfish,  incapable  of  any  deliberate  meanness — and  of  whom  many 
if  not  most  actually  disliked  and  distrusted  the  man  in  whose  interest  and  by 
whose  influence  the  surrender  of  principle  was  made. 

Perhaps  when  I  have  said  a  little  about  the  leadership  of  the  English  Tories, 
the  phenomenon  will  appear  less  wonderful  or  at  least  more  intelligible.  It  was 
not  a  mere  epigram  which  Mr.  Mill  uttered  when  he  described  the  Tories  as  the 
stupid  party.  An  average  Tory  really  is  a  stupid  man.  He  is  a  gentleman  in 
all  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  He  has  been  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ; 
he  has  received  a  decent  classical  education  ;  he  has  travelled  along  the  beaten 
tracks — made  what  would  have  been  called  in  Mary  Wortley  Montague's  day 
"the  grand  tour;"  he  has  birth  and  high  breeding;  he  is  a  good  fellow,  with 
manly,  honorable  ways,  and  that  genial  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others 
which  is  the  fundamental  condition,  the  vital  element  of  gentlemanly  breeding. 
But  he  is,  with  all  this,  stupid.  His  mind  is  narrow,  dull,  inflexible  ;  he  cannot 
connect  cause  with  effect,  or  see  that  a  change  is  coming,  or  why  it  should  come  ; 
with  him  post  hoc  always  means  propter  Jtoc ;  he  cannot  account  for  Goodwin 
Sands  otherwise  than  because  of  Tenterden  steeple.  You  cannot  help  liking 
him,  and  sometimes  laughing  at  him.     It  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  I  at  least 
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am  unable  to  get  out  of  my  mind  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  solid  basis  of 
stupidity  in  the  mind  of  tlie  great  Conservative  Chief,  Lord  Derby.  Let  me  ex- 
plain what  I  mean.  The  Earl  of  Derby  is  in  one  sense  a  highly  accomplished 
man.  He  is  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  can  make  a  speech  in  Latin.  He  has 
produced  some  very  spirited  translations  from  Horace  ;  and  I  like  his  version 
of  the  Iliad  better  on  the  whole  than  any  other  I  know.  He  is  a  splendid  de- 
bater— Macaulay  said  very  truly  that  with  Lord  Derby  the  science  of  debate 
was  an  instinct.  He  will  roll  out  resonant,  rotund,  verbose  sentences  by  the 
hour,  by  the  yard  ;  he  is  great  at  making  hits  and  points  ;  he  has  immense  power 
of  reply  and  repartee — of  a  certain  easy  and  obvious  kind  ;  his  voice  is  fine,  his 
manner  is  noble,  his  invective  is  powerful.  But  he  has  no  ideas.  The  light  he 
llirows  out  is  a  polarized  light.  He  adds  nothing  new  to  the  political  thought 
of  the  age.  I  have  heard  many  of  his  finest  speeches  ;  and  I  can  remember 
that  they  were  then  very  telling,  in  a  Parliamentary  point  of  view  ;  but  I  cannot 
remember  anything  he  said.  He  is  always  interpreting  into  eloquent  and  effec- 
tive words  the  commonplace  Philistine  notions,  the  hereditary  conventionalities 
of  his  party — and  nothing  more.  His  mind  is  not  open  to  new  impressions,  and 
he  is  not  able  to  appreciate  the  cause,  the  purpose  or  the  tendency  of  change. 
This  I  hold  to  be  the  essential  characteristic  of  stupidity ;  and  this  is  an  attri- 
bute of  Lord  Derby,  with  all  his  Greek,  his  Latin,  his  impetuous  rlietoric,  his 
debating  skill  and  his  audacious  blunders,  which  sometimes  almost  deceive 
one  into  thinking  him  a  man  of  genius.  Now  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  the  greatest 
Tory  living  ;  and  if  I  have  fairly  described  the  highest  type  of  Tory,  one  can 
easily  form  some  conception  of  what  the  average  Tory  must  be.  Every  one 
likes  Lord  Derby,  and  I  fully  believe  it  to  be  the  fact  that  those  who  know  him 
best  like  him  best.  I  cannot  imagine  Lord  Derby  doing  a  mean  thing ;  I  can- 
not imagine  him  haughty  to  a  poor  man,  or  patronizingly  offensive  to  a  timid  visi- 
tor of  humble  birth.  Look  at  Lord  Derby  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  intel- 
lectual telescope  and  you  have  the  average  British  Tory.  The  Tory's  knowl- 
edge is  confined  to  classics  and  field  sports — when  he  knows  anything.  Even 
Lord  Derby  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  mistakes  in  geography  and 
modern  history.  People  are  never  tired  of  alluding  to  a  famous  blunder  of  his 
about  Tambov  in  Russia.  It  is  also  told  of  him  that  he  once  spoke  in  Parlia- 
ment of  Demerara  as  an  island ;  and  when  one  of  his  colleagues  afterward  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  the  mistake,  he  asked  with  ingenuousness  and  7iaiveti 
"  How  on  earth  was  I  to  know  that  Demerara  was  not  an  island.-"'  He  once, 
at  a  public  meeting,  spoke  of  himself  very  frankly  as  having  been  born  "in  the 
pre-scientific  period  " — the  period  but  too  recently  closed,  when  English  Universi- 
ties and  high  class  schools  troubled  themselves  only  about  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  thought  it  beneath  their  di'gnity  to  show  mucii  interest  in  such  vulgar,  prac- 
tical studies  as  chemistry  and  natural  history,  to  say  nothing  of  that  ungentle- 
manly  and  ungenerous  study,  the  science  of  political  economy.  The  average 
British  Tory  is  a  Lord  Derby  without  eloquence,  brains,  official  habits  and  po- 
litical experience. 

How,  then,  do  the  Tories  exist  as  a  party  ?  How  do  they  continue  to  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  Tories,  and  speak  of  themselves  as  Tories,  when  they 
have  surrendered  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  great  principles  which  are  the  creed  and 
faith,  and  business  of  Toryism?  Because  they  have,  in  our  times,  never  had 
Tories  for  leaders.  A  man  is  not  a  Tory  merely  because  he  fights  the  Tory  bat- 
tles, any  more  than  a  captain  of  the  Irish  Brigade  was  a  Frenciiman  because  he 
fought  for  King  Louis,  or  Hobart  Pasha  is  a  Turk  because  he  commands  the 
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Ottoman  navy.  The  Tory  party  has  always,  of  late  years,  had  to  call  in  tlie  aid 
of  brilliant  outsiders,  poli-tical  renegades,  refugees  from  broken-down  agitations, 
disappointed  and  cynical  deserters  from  the  Liberal  camp,  or  mere  adventurers, 
to  fight  their  battles  for  them.  It  used  to  be  quite  a  curious  sight,  some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  when  the  Tories  were,  as  they  are  now  again,  in  opposition, 
to  look  down  from  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  see  the  men  who 
did  gladiatorial  duty  for  the  party.  Along  the  back  benches,  above  and  below  the 
"gangway,"  were  stretched  out  huge  at  length  the  stalwart,  handsome,  manly 
country  gentlemen,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Tory  party — the  only  real  Tories 
to  be  found  in  the  House.  But  they  did  not  bear  the  brunt  of  debate.  They 
could  cheer  splendidly,  and  vote  in  platoons  ;  but  you  don't  suppose  they  were 
just  the  sort  of  men  to  confront  Gladstone,  and  reply  to  Bright?  Not  they; 
and  they  knew  it.  There  sat  Disraeli,  the  brilliant  renegade  from  Radicalism, 
who  was  ready  to  think  for  them  and  talk  for  them  :  and  who  were  his  lieuten- 
ants ?  Cairns,  the  successful,  adroit,  eloquent  lawyer,  a  North  of  Ireland  man, 
with  about  as  much  of  the  genuine  British  Tory  in  him  as  there  is  in  Disraeli 
himself;  Seymour  Fitzgerald,  the  clever,  pushing  Irishman,  also  a  lawyer; 
Whiteside,  the  voluble,  eloquent,  rather  boisterous  advocate,  also  a  lawyer,  and 
also  an  Irishman  ;  smart,  saucy  Pope  Hennessy,  a  young  Irish  adventurer,  who 
had  taken  up  with  Toryism  and  ultramontanism  as  the  best  way  of  making  a 
career,  and  who  would,  at  the  slightest  hint  from  his  chief,  have  risen,  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  subject  under  debate,  and  challenged  Gladstone's  finance  or 
Roundel  Palmer's  law.  These  men,  and  such  men — these  and  no  others — did 
the  debating  and  the  fighting  for  the  great  Tory  party  of  England  at  a  most 
critical  period  of  that  party's  existence.  Needless  to  say  that  the  party  who 
were  compelled  by  their  own  poverty  of  idea,  their  own  stupidity,  to  have  these 
men  for  their  representatives,  were  stupid  enough  to  be  led  anywhere  and  into 
anything  by  the  force  of  a  little  dexterity  and  daring  on  the  part  of  the  one  man 
into  whose  hands  they  had  confided  their  destinies. 

In  speaking,  therefore,  of  the  leaders  of  Toryism,  I  must  distinctly  say  that  I 
am  not  speaking  of  Tories.  The  rank  and  file  are  Tories  ;  the  general  and  offi- 
cers belong  to  another  race.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  so  well  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  that  I  need  not  occupy  much  time  or  space  in  describing  him.  He  is 
the  most  brilliant  specimen  of  the  adventurer  or  political  soldier  of  fortune 
known  to  English  public  life  in  our  days.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  believes 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Toryism  to  be  a  genuine  faith.  This  is  not  merely  because  he 
has  changed  his  opinions  so  completely  since  the  time  when  he  came  out  as  a 
Radical,  under  the  patronage  of  O'Connell,  and  wrote  to  William  Johnson  Fox, 
the  Democratic  orator,  a  famous  letter,  in  which  he,  Disraeli,  boasted  that  "his 
forte  was  revolution."  Men  have  changed  their  views  as  completely,  and  even  as 
suddenly,  and  yet  obtained  credit  for  sincerity  and  integrity.  It  is  not  even  be- 
cause, in  all  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  novels,  a  prime  and  favorite  personage  is  a  daring 
political  adventurer,  who  carries  all  before  him  by  the  audacity  of  his  genius  and 
his  unscrupulousness  ;  it  is  not  even  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  private  life,  frequently 
speaks  of  success  in  politics  as  the  one  grand  object  worth  striving  for  or  living 
for.  "  What  do  you  and  I  come  to  this  House  of  Commons  night  after  night 
for?"  said  Mr.  Disraeli  once  to  a  great  Englishman,  and  when  the  latter  failed 
to  reply  very  quickly,  he  answered  his  own  question  by  saying,  "  You  know  we 
come  here  for  fame."  The  man  to  whom  he  spoke  declared,  in  all  truthfulness, 
that  he  did  not  follow  a  political  career  for  the  sake  of  fame.  But  Disraeli  was 
quite  incredulous,  and  probably  could  not,  by  any  earnestness  and  apparent 
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sincerity  of  asseveration,  be  got  to  believe  that  there  lives  a  being  who  could 
sacrifice  time,  and  money,  and  intellect,  and  eloquence  merely  for  the  sake  of 
serving  the  public.  Yet  it  is  not  alone  this  cynical  avowal  of  selfishness  which 
makes  people  so  profoundly  sceptical  as  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  Toryism.  It  is  the 
fact  that  he  always  escapes  into  Liberalism  whenever  he  has  an  opportunity  ; 
that  he  lives  by  hawking  Toryism,  not  by  imbibing  it  himself;  that  he  is  ready 
to  sell  it,  or  betray  it,  or  drag  it  in  the  dirt  whenever  he  can  safely  serve  him- 
self by  doing  so  ;  that  he  can  become  the  most  ardent  of  Freetraders,  the  most 
uncompromising  champion  of  a  Popular  Suifrage  to-day,  when  it  is  for  his  inter- 
est, after  having  fought  fiercely  against  both  yesterday,  when  to  fight  against 
them  was  for  his  interest.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  decidedly  a  man  without  scruple. 
Those  who  have  read  his  "  Vivian  Grey  "  will  remember  with  what  zest  and  unc- 
tion he  describes  his  hero  bewildering  a  company  and  dumbfoundering  a  scien- 
tific authority  by  extemporizing  an  imaginary  quotation  from  a  book  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand,  and  from  which  he  pretends  to  read  the  passage  he  is  reciting. 
It  is  not  long  since  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  publicly  ventured  on  a  bold  little  ex- 
periment of  a  somewhat  similar  kind.  The  story  is  curious,  and  worth  hearing ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  be  contradicted. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  a  bitter  factious  attack  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  Mr.  Stansfeld,  then  holding  office  in  the  Liberal  government, 
because  of  his  open  and  avowed  friendship  for,  and  intimacy  with  Mazzini. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  the  French  government  were  endeavoring  to  connect 
Mazzini  with  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
very  stern  in  his  condemnation  of  Mr.  Stansfeld  for  his  friendship  with  one  who, 
twenty  odd  years  before,  had  encouraged  a  young  enthusiast  (as  the  enthusiast 
said)  in  a  design  to  kill  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia.  Mr.  Bright,  in  a  mod- 
erate and  kindly  speech,  deprecated  the  idea  of  making  unpardonable  crimes  out 
of  the  hotheaded  follies  of  enthusiastic  men  in  their  young  days  ;  and  he  added 
that  he  believed  there  would  be  found  in  a  certain  poem,  written  by  Disraeli  him- 
self some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  before,  and  called  "  A  Revolutionary  Epick," 
some  lines  of  eloquent  apostrophe  in  praise  of  tyrannicide.  Up  sprang  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, indignant  and- excited,  and  vehemently  denied  that  any  such  sentiment,  any 
such  line,  could  be  found  in  the  poem.  Mr.  Bright  at  once  accepted  the  assur- 
ance ;  said  he  had  never  seen  the  poem  himself,  but  only  heard  that  there  was 
such  a  passage  in  it ;  apologized  for  the  mistake — and  there  most  people  thought 
the  matter  would  have  ended.  In  truth,  the  volume  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  pub- 
lished a  generation  before,  with  the  grandiloquent  title,  "A  Revolutionary  Ep- 
ick "  (not  "epic,"  in  the  common  way,  but  dignified,  old-fashioned  "epick"), 
was  a  piece  of  youthful,  bombastic  folly  long  out  of  print,  and  almost  wholly  for- 
gotten. But  Disraeli  chose  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  charge  he  supposed 
to  be  made  against  him  ;  and  he  declared  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  refute  it 
utterly  by  more  than  a  mere  denial.  Accordingly,  in  a  few  weeks,  there  came 
out  a  new  edition  of  the  Epick,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Stanley,  and  a  preface 
explaining  that,  as  tiie  first  edition  was  out  of  print,  and  as  a  charge  founded  on 
a  passage  in  it  had  been  made  against  the  author,  said  author  felt  bound  to  issue 
this  new  edition,  that  all  the  world  might  see  how  unfounded  was  the  accusation. 
Sure  enough,  tiie  publication  did  seem  to  dispose  of  the  charge  effectually. 
There  was  only  one  passage  which  in  any  way  bore  on  the  subject  of  tyrannicide, 
and  that  certainly  did  not  express  approval.  What  could  be  more  satisfactory  .-' 
Unluckily,  however,  the  gentleman  on  whose  hint  Mr.  Bright  spoke,  liappened 
to  possess  one  copy  of  the  original  edition.     He  compared  this,  to  make  assur- 
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ance  doul^ly  sure,  with  the  copy  at  the  British  Museum,  the  only  other  copy 
accessible  to  him,  and  he  found  that  the  passage  which  contained  the  praise  of 
tyrannicide  had  been  partly  altered,  partly  suppressed,  in  the  new  edition  specially 
issued  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world  that  he  had  not  written  a 
line  in  the  poem  to  imply  that  he  sanctioned  the  slaying  of  a  tyrant.  Now,  tliis 
was  a  small  and  trifling  affair  ;  but  just  see  how  significant  and  characteristic  it 
was  !  It  surely  did  not  make  much  matter  whether  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  young, 
nonsensical  days,  had  or  had  not  indulged  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  about  the 
slaying  of  tyrants,  in  a  poem  so  bombastical  that  no  rational  man  could  think  of 
it  with  any  seriousness.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  chose  to  regard  his  reputation  as 
seriously  assailed;  and  what  did  he  do  to  vindicate  himself?  He  published  a 
new  edition,  which  he  trumpeted  as  not  merely  authentic,  but  as  issued  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  proving  that  he  had  not  praised  tyrannicide,  and  he  deliberately 
excised  the  lines  which  contained  the  passage  in  question !  The  controversy 
turned  on  some  two  lines  and  a  half;  and  of  these  Mr.  Disraeli  cut  out  all  the 
dangerous  words  and  aave  the  garbled  version  to  the  world  as  his  authoritative 
reply  to  the  charge  made  against  him  !  This,  too,  after  the  famous  "  annexation  " 
of  one  of  Thiers's  speeches,  and  the  delivery  of  it  as  a  panegyric  on  the  memory 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  after  the  appropriation  of  a  page  or  two  out  of 
an  essay  by  Macaulay,  and  its  introduction  wholesale,  as  original,  into  one  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  novels. 

The  truth  is  that  Disraeli  is  so  reckless  a  gladiator  that  he  will  catch  up  any 
weapon  of  defence,  use  any  means  of  evasion  and  escape  ;  will  fight  anyhow, 
and  win  anyhow.  In  political  affairs,  at  least,  he  has  no  moral  sense  whatever; 
and  the  public  seems  to  tolerate  him  on  that  understanding.  Certainly,  esca- 
pades and  practices  which  would  ruin  the  reputation  of  any  other  public  man  do 
not  seem  to  bring  Disraeli  into  serious  disrepute.  The  few  high-toned  men  of 
his  own  party  and  the  other  who  hold  all  trickery  in  detestation,  had  made  up 
their  minds  about  him  long  ago ;  and  nothing  could  hurt  him  more  in  their  es- 
teem— the  great  majority  of  politicians  laugh  at  the  whole  thing,  and  take  no 
thought.  The  feeling  seems  to  be,  "  We  don't  expect  grave  and  severe  virtue 
from  this  man  ;  we  take  him  as  he  is.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  apply  a  grave 
moral  test  to  anything  he  may  say  or  do."  In  Lockhart's  "Life  of  Walter 
Scott,"  it  is  told  that  the  great  novelist  went  one  morning  very  early  to  call  on  a 
certain  friend.  The  friend  was  in  bed,  and  Scott,  pushing  into  the  room  famil- 
iarly, found  that  his  friend  was — not  alone,  as  he  expected  him  to  be.  Scott  was 
a  highly  moral  man,  and  he  would  have  turned  his  back  indignantly  on  any  other 
of  his  friends  whom  he  found  guilty  of  vice  ;  but  his  biographer  says  that  he 
took  the  discovery  he  had  made  very  lightly  in  this  instance  ;  and  he  afterward 
explained  that  the  delinquent  was  so  ridiculously  without  depth  of  character  it 
would  be  absurd  to  find  serious  fault  with  anything  he  did.  Perhaps  it  is  in  a 
similar  spirit  that  the  British  public  regard  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  delivered  a  memo- 
rable peroration  one  night  last  year  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  utterance 
and  the  language  of  which  were  so  peculiar  that  charity  itself  could  not  affect  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  stimulating  cause  which  sent  forth  such  extraordinary  elo- 
quence. Yet  hardly  anybody  seemed  to  regard  it  as  more  than  a  good  joke  ; 
and  the  newspapers  which  were  most  indignant  and  most  scandalized  over  An- 
drew Johnson's  celebrated  inaugural  address  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  Mr. 
Disraeli's  bewildering  outburst.  One  reason,  probably,  is  that  Disraeli,  in  pri- 
vate, is  much  liked.  He  is  very  kindly;  he  is  a  good  friend  ;  he  is  sympathetic 
in  his  dealings  with  young  politicians,  and  is  always  glad  to  give  a  helping  hand 
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to  a  young  man  of  talent.  Personal  ambition,  which,  in  Mr.  Bright's  eyes,  is 
something  despicable,  and  which  Mr.  Gladstone  probably  regar^ds  as  a  sin,  is, 
in  Disraeli's  acceptation,  something  generous  and  elevating,  something  to  be 
fostered  and  encouraged.  Therefore,  young  men  of  talent  admire  Disraeli,  and 
are  glad  and  proud  to  gather  round  him.  The  men  wlio  have  any  brains  in  the 
Tory  ranks  are  usually  of  the  adventurer  class  ;  and  they  form  a  phalanx  by  the 
aid  of  wliich  Disraeli  can  do  great  things.  No  matter  how  the  honest,  dull  bulk 
of  his  party  may  distrust  him,  they  cannot  do  without  him  and  his  phalanx  ;  and 
they  allow  him  to  win  his  battles  by  the  force  of  their  votes,  and  they  think  he 
is  winning  their  battles  all  the  time. 

One  young  man  of  brains  there  was  on  the  Tory  side  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  did  not  like  Disraeli,  and  never  professed  to  like  him.  This  was 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  subsequently  became  Viscount  Cranbourne,  and  now 
sits  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  by 
far  the  ablest  scion  of  noble  Toryism  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Younger 
than  Lord  Stanley  he  had  not  Lord  Stanley's  solidity  and  caution  ;  but  he  had 
much  more  of  original  ability ;  he  had  brilliant  ideas,  great  readiness  in  debate, 
and  a  perfect  genius  for  saying  bitter  things  in  the  bitterest  tone.  The  younger 
son  of  a  wealthy  peer,  he  had,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  his  father,  man- 
fully accepted  honorable  poverty,  and  was  glad,  for  no  short  time,  to  help  out 
his  means  by  the  use  of  his  pen.  He  wrote  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  the 
time-honored  organ  of  Toryism  ;  and  after  a  while  certain  political  articles  regu- 
larly appearing  in  that  periodical  became  identified  with  his  name.  One  great 
object  of  these  articles  seemed  to  be  to  denounce  Mr.  Disraeli  and  warn  the 
Tory  party  against  him  as  a  traitor,  certain  in  the  end  to  sell  and  surrender  their 
principles.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  was  an  ultra-Tory — or  at  least  thought  himself 
so — I  feel  convinced  that  his  intellect  and  his  experience  will  set  him  free  one 
day.  He  was  a  Tory  on  principle  and  would  listen  to  no  compromise.  People 
did  not  at  first  see  how  much  ability  there  was  in  him — very  few  indeed  saw  how 
much  of  genuine  manhood  and  nobleness  there  was  in  him.  His  tall,  bent, 
awkward  figure  ;  his  prematurely  bald  crown,  his  face  with  an  outline  and  a 
beard  that  reminded  one  of  a  Jew  pedler  from  the  Minories,  his  ungainly  ges- 
tures, his  unmelodious  voice,  and  the  extraordinary  and  wanton  bitterness  of  his 
tongue,  set  the  ordinary  observer  strongly  against  him.  He  seemed  to  delight 
in  being  gratuitously  offensive.  Let  me  give  one  illustration.  He  assailed  Mr. 
Gladstone's  financial  policy  one  night,  and  said  it  was  like  the  practice  of  a  pet- 
tifogging attorney.  This  was  rather  coarse  and  it  was  received  with  loud  mur- 
murs of  disapprobation,  but  Lord  Robert  went  on  unheeding.  Next  night,  how- 
ever, when  the  debate  was  resumed,  he  rose  and  said  he  feared  he  had  used  lan- 
guage the  previous  evening  which  was  calculated  to  give  offence,  and  which  he 
could  not  justify.  There  were  murmurs  of  encouraging  applause — nothing  de- 
lights the  House  of  Commons  like  an  unsolicited  and  manly  apology.  Yes,  he 
had,  on  the  previous  night,  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  compared  the  policy  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  practice  of  a  pettifogging  attorney. 
That  was  language  which  on  sober  consideration  he  fell  he  could  not  justify  and 
ought  not  to  have  used,  "and  therefore,"  said  Lord  Robert,  "I  beg  leave  to 
offer  my  sincere  apology" — here  Mr.  Gladstone  half  rose  from  his  seat,  with  face 
of  eager  generosity,  ready  to  pardon  even  before  fully  asked — "  I  beg  leave  to 
tender  my  sincere  apology — to  the  attorneys  !  "  Half  the  House  roared  with 
laughter,  tlie  other  half  with  anger — and  Gladstone  threw  himself  back  in  his 
seat  with  an  expression  of  mingled  disappointment,  pity  and  scorn,  on  his  pallid, 
noble  features. 
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There  was  something  so  wanton,  something  so  nearly  approaching  to  out- 
rageous bufFoonery,  in  conduct  like  this,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  that  it 
was  long  before  impartial  observers  came  to  recognize  the  fine  intellect  and  the 
manly  character  that  were  disguised  under  such  an  unprepossessing  exterior. 
When  the  Tories  came  into  power,  the  great  place  of  Secretary  for  India  was 
given  to  Lord  Robert,  who  had  then  become  Viscount  Cranbourne,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  office  wrought  as  complete  a  change  in  him  as  the  wearing  of 
the  crown  did  in  Harry  the  Fifth.  No  man  ever  displayed  in  so  short  a  time 
greater  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  the  office  he  had  undertaken,  or  a  loftier  sense 
of  its  tremendous  moral  and  political  responsibility,  than  did  Lord  Cranbourne 
during  his  too  brief  tenure  of  the  Indian  Secretaryship.  The  cynic  had  become 
a  statesman,  the  intellectual  gladiator  an  earnest  champion  of  exalted  political 
principle.  The  license  of  tongue,  in  which  Lord  Cranbourne  had  revelled 
while  yet  a  free  lance,  he  absolutely  renounced  when  he  became  a  responsible 
minister.  He  extorted  the  respect  and  admiration  of  Gladstone  and  Bright,  and 
indeed  of  every  one  who  took  the  slightest  interest  in  the  condition  and  the  fu- 
ture of  India.  The  manner  of  his  leaving  office  became  him,  too,  almost  as 
much  as  his  occupation  of  it.  He  was  sincerely  opposed  to  a  sudden  lowering 
of  the  franchise,  and  he  insisted  that  his  party  ought  to  think  nothing  of  power 
when  compared  with  principle.  He  found  that  Disraeli  was  determined  to  sur- 
render anything  rather  than  power,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  uncongenial  com- 
panionship. He  resigned  office,  and  dropped  into  the  ranks  once  more,  never 
hesitating  to  express  his  conviction  of  the  utter  insincerity  of  the  Conservative 
leader.  He  would  have  been  a  sharp  and  stinging  thorn  in  Disraeli's  side,  only 
that  death  intervened  and  took  away,  not  him,  but  his  father.  The  death  of  his 
elder  brother  had  made  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Viscount  Cranbourne  ;  the  death  of 
his  father  now  converted  Viscount  Cranbourne  into  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and 
condemned  him  to  the  languid,  inert,  lifeless  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
The  sincere  pity  of  all  who  admired  him  followed  the  brilliant  Salisluiry  in  his 
melancholy  descent.  I  should  despair  of  conveying  to  an  American  reader 
unacquainted  with  English  politics  any  adequate  idea  of  the  profundity  and 
hopelessness  of  the  fall  which  precipitates  a  young,  ardent  and  gifted  politician 
from  the  brilliant  battle-ground  of  the  House  of  Commons  into  the  lifeless, 
Lethean  pool  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Still,  the  Tory  party  may  be  led,  as  it  has  been,  by  a  chief  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  although  its  great  and  splendid  fights  must  be  fought  in  the  Commons, 
If  then,  in  our  time,  Toryism  ever  should  again  become  a  principle  which  a 
man  of  genius  and  high  character  could  fairly  fight  for,  it  has  a  leader  ready 
to  its  hand  in  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  For  the  present  it  has  Lord  Cairns. 
The  Earl  of  Derby's  health  no  longer  allows  him  to  undertake  the  serious  and 
laborious  duties  of  party  leadership.  When  he  withdrew  from  the  front,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  put  up  with  Lord  Malmesbury.  But  Malmesbury  is  stupid 
and  muddle-headed  to  a  degree  which  even  Tory  peers  cannot  endure  in  a  Tory 
peer;  and  it  has  somehow  been  "borne  in  upon  him"  that  he  had  better  leave 
the  place  to  some  one  really  qualified  to  fill  it.  Now,  the  Tories  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  country  gentlemen  of  England,  the  men  whose  ancestors  came 
over,  perhaps,  with  the  Conqueror,  the  men  who  imbibed  family  Toryism  from 
the  breasts  of  their  mothers,  are  driven,  when  they  want  a  capable  leader,  to  fol- 
low a  renegade  Radical,  the  son  of  a  middle-class  Jew,  In  like  manner  the 
Tory  Lords,  also  sadly  needing  an  efficient  leader,  are  compelled  to  take  up  with 
a  lawyer  from  Belfast,  the  son  of  middle-class  parents  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
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who  has  fouijht  his  way  by  sheer  talent  and  energy  into  the  front  rank  of  the 
bar,  into  the  front  bench  of  the  Parhamentary  Opposition,  and  at  last  into  a  peer- 
age. Lord  Cairns  is  a  very  capable  man  ;  his  sudden  rise  into  high  place  and  in- 
fluence proves  the  fact  of  itself,  for  he  was  not  a  young  man  when  he  entered 
Parliament,  obscure  and  unknown,  and  he  is  now  only  in  the  prime  of  life,  while 
he  leads  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  is  one  of  the  most  fluent 
and  effective  debaters  in  either  House  ;  he  has  great  command  of  telling  argu- 
ment ;  his  training  at  the  bar  gives  him  the  faculty  of  making  the  very  most, 
and  at  the  shortest  notice,  of  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the  facts  he  can  bring  to 
bear  on  any  question.  He  has  shown  more  than  once  that  he  is  capable  of  pour- 
ing forth  a  powerful,  almost  indeed,  a  passionate  invective.  An  orator  in  the 
highest  sense  he  certainly  is  not.  No  gleam  of  the  poetic  softens  or  brightens 
his  lithe  and  nervous  logic  ;  no  deep  feeling  animates,  inspires  and  sanctifies  it. 
He  has  made  no  speeches  which  anybody  hereafter  will  care  to  read.  He  has 
made,  he  will  make,  no  mark  upon  liis  age.  When  he  dies,  he  wholly  dies. 
But  living,  he  is  a  skilful  and  a  capable  man — far  better  qualified  to  be  a  party 
leader  than  an  Erskine  or  a  Grattan  would  be.  A  North  of  Ireland  Presbyte- 
rian, he  has  made  his  way  to  a  peerage,  and  now  to  be  the  leader  of  peers,  with 
less  of  native  genius  than  that  which  conducted  Wolfe  Tone,  another  North  of 
Ireland  Presbyterian,  to  rebellion  and  failure  and  a  bloody  death.  He  has, 
above  all  things,  skill  and  discretion  ;  and  he  can  lead  the  Tory  party  well,  so 
long  as  no  great  cause  has  to  be  vindicated,  no  splendid  phantom  of  a  principle 
maintained.  His  name  and  his  antecedents  are  useful  to  us  now,  inasmuch  as 
they  serve  still  farther  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  Toryism  is  not  led  by  Tories. 

In  speaking  of  Tory  leaders  one  ought  not,  of  course,  to  leave  out  the  name 
of  Lord  Stanley.  But  Lord  Stanley  is  only  a  Tory  ex  officio,  and  by  virtue  of 
his  position  as  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  great  Earl  of  Derby.  I  have  never 
heard  of  Lord  Stanley's  uttering  a  Tory  sentiment,  even  when  he  had  to  play  a 
Tory  part.  His  speeches  are  all  the  speeches  of  a  steady,  respectable,  thought- 
ful sort  of  Liberal,  inclined  to  study  carefully  both  or  all  sides  of  a  question,  and 
opposed  to  extreme  opinions  either  way.  He  will  never,  it  is  quite  clear,  be 
guilty  of  the  audacity  of  openly  breaking  with  his  party  while  his  father  lives  ; 
and  perhaps  when  he  becomes  Earl  of  Derby,  there  may  be  nothing  distinc- 
tively Tory  worth  fighting  about.  Lord  Stanley  is  indeed  totally  devoid  of  that 
generous  ardor  which  makes  men  open  converts.  He  is  no  longer  young,  and 
he  will  probably  remain  all  his  life  where  he  stands  at  present.  But  a  gen- 
uine Tory  he  is  not.  I  confess  that  at  one  time  I  looked  to  him  with  great 
hope,  as  a  man  likely  to  develop  into  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order,  and  to 
announce  himself  as  a  votary  of  political  and  intellectual  progress.  Some  years 
ago  I  wrote  an.  article  in  the  "Westminster  Review,"  the  object  of  which  was 
to  point  to  Lord  Stanley  as  the  future  colleague  of  Gladstone  in  a  great  and  a 
really  liberal  government.  I  have  changed  my  opinion  since.  Lord  Stanley 
wants,  not  the  brains,  but  the  heart  for  such  a  place.  He  has  not  the  spirit  to 
step  out  of  his  hereditary  way.  He  is  one  of  the  sdrt  of  men  of  whom  Goethe 
used  to  say,  "  If  only  they  would  commit  an  extravagance  even,  I  should  have 
some  hope  for  them."  He  seems  to  care  for  little  beyond  accuracy  of  judgment 
and  propriety  ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  accuracy  of  judgment  and  propriety  ever 
made  a  great  statesman.  There  is  nothing  venturesome  about  Lord  Stanley — 
therefore  there  is  nothing  great.  A  man  to  be  great  must  brave  being  ridicu- 
lous ;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  Lord  Stanley  has  ever  run  the  risk  of  being 
ridiculous.     One  of  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  passages  of  modern  Parlia- 
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mentary  eloquence  is  that  in  which  George  Canning,  vindicating  his  recognition 
of  the  South  American  repubhcs,  proclaimed  that  he  had  called  in  the  New 
World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old.  I  once  heard  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  now  dead,  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  near  Canning,  when 
Canning  spoke  that  famous  speech,  say  that  when  the  orator  came  to  the  great 
climax  the  House  was  actually  breaking  into  a  titter,  so  absurd  then  did  any 
grandiloquence  about  South  American  republics  seem  ;  and  it  was  only  the  ear- 
nestness and  resolve  of  his  manner  that  commanded  a  respectful  attention,  and 
thus  compelled  the  House  to  recognize  the  genuine  grandeur  of  the  idea,  and  to 
break  into  a  tempest  of  applause.  I  have  heard  something  the  same  told  of 
one  of  the  grandest  passages  in  any  of  Bright's  speeches — that  in  one  of  his  ora- 
tions against  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  already  heard,  during 
the  debate,  the  beating  of  the  wings  of  the  Angel  of  Death.  The  House  was 
under  the  influence  of  a  war  fever,  and  disposed  to  scoff  at  all  appeals  to  pru- 
dence or  to  pity  ;  and  it  was  just  on  the  verge  of  a  laugh  at  the  orator's  majestic 
apostrophe,  when  his  earnestness  conquered,  the  grandeur  of  the  moment  was 
recognized,  and  a  peal  of  irrepressible  applause  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  his 
eloquence.  Now,  these  are  the  risks  that  a  man  like  Lord  Stanley  never  will 
run.  Only  genius  makes  such  ventures.  He  is  always  safe:  great  statesmen 
must  sometimes  brave  terrible  hazards.  In  England  he  has  received  immense 
praise  for  the  part  he  took  in  averting  a  war  between  France  and  Prussia  on  the 
Luxembourg  question.  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  he  did  much  ;  that,  in  fact,  he 
lent  all  the  influence  of  England  to  the  mode  of  arrangement  by  which  both  the 
contending  Powers  were  enabled  to  back  decently  out  of  a  dangerous  and  pain- 
ful position.  But  the  idea  of  such  a  mode  of  settlement  did  not  come  from  him. 
It  was  originated  by  Baron  von  Beust,  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  and  it  was 
quietly  urged  a  good  deal  before  Lord  Stanley  saw  it.  Von  Beust,  who  has  a 
keener  wit  than  Stanley,  knew  that  if  the  proposition  came  directly  from  him  it 
would,  ipso  facto,  be  odious  to  Prussia ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  rejoiced  when 
Lord  Stanley  took  it  up  and  adopted  it  as  his  own  and  England's.  Von  Beust 
was  well  content,  and  so  was  Lord  Stanley — ^just  as  Cuddie  Headrigg,  in  "Old 
Mortality,"  is  content  that  John  Gudyill  shall  have  the  responsibility  and  the 
honor  of  the  shot  which  the  latter  never  fired.  The  one  original  thing  which 
Lord  Stanley  did  during  the  controversy  was  to  write  a  dispatch  to  Prussia 
recommending  her  to  come  to  terms,  because  of  the  superior  navy  of  France,  and 
tlie  certainty,  in  the  event  of  war,  that  France  would  have  the  best  of  it  at  sea. 
Now,  this  was  a  capital  argument  to  influence  a  man  like  Lord  Stanley  him- 
self— calm,  cold-blooded,  utterly  rational.  But  human  ingenuity  could  hardly 
have  devised  an  appeal  less  likely  to  influence  Prussia  in  the  way  of  peace. 
Prussia,  flushed  with  her  splendid  victories  over  Austria,  and  deeply  offended  by 
the  arrogant  and  dictatorial  conduct  of  France,  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
stung  by  such  an  argument,  if  it  affected  her  at  all,  into  flinging  down  the  gaunt- 
let at  once,  and  inviting  France  to  come  if  she  dared.  The  use  of  such  a  mode 
of  persuasion  is,  indeed,  an  adequate  illustration  of  the  whole  character  of  Lord 
Stanley,  Cool,  prudent,  and  rational,  he  is  capable  enough  of  weighing  things 
fairly  when  they  are  presented  to  him  ;  but  he  can  neither  create  an  opportunity 
nor  run  a  risk.  Therefore,  he  remains  officially  a  Tory,  mentally  a  Liberal,  po- 
litically neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  His  bones  are  marrowless,  his  blood  is 
cold.  He  can  forfeit  his  own  career,  and  hazard  his  reputation  for  his  party ; 
but  that  is  all.  He  cannot  give  his  mind  to  it,  and  he  cannot  redeem  himself 
from  his  futile  bondage  to  it.     He  is  a  respectable  speaker,  despite  his  defective 
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articulation  and  his  lifeless  manner ;  he  will  be  a  respectable  politician,  despite 
his  want  of  faith  in,  or  zeal  for  the  cause  he  tries  to  follow.  That  is  his  career ; 
that  is  the  doom  to  which  he  voluntarily  condemns  himself. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  other  Tory  chiefs  worth  talking  about.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  looks  like  a  Bonn  or  Heidelberg  professor,  and  has  a  fair 
average  intellect,  fit  for  commonplace  finance  and  elementary  politics  ;  there  is 
not  a  ghost  of  an  idea  in  him.  Walpole  is  a  pompous,  well-meaning,  gentle- 
manlike imbecile.  Gathorne  Hardy  is  fluent,  as  the  sand  in  an  hourglass  is 
fluent — he  can  pour  out  words  and  serve  to  mark  the  passing  of  time.  Sir 
John  Pakington  is  an  educated  Dogberry,  a  respectable  Justice  Shallow.  Not 
upon  men  like  these  do  the  political  fortunes  of  the  Tory  party  of  our  day  de- 
pend, although  Walpole  and  Pakington  fairly  represent  the  sincerity,  the  man- 
hood, and  the  respectability  of  Toryism. 

I  come  back  to  the  point  from  which  I  started — that  Toryism,  in  itself,  is 
only  another  word  for  stupidity,  and  that  any  triumphs  the  party  have  won  or 
may  win  are  secured  by  the  surrender  of  the  principle  they  profess  to  be  fighting 
for,  and  by  the  skilful  management  of  men  whose  conscience  permits  them  to 
adapt  the  means  unscrupulously  to  the  end.  Were  the  Tory  party  led  by  genu- 
ine Tories  it  would  have  been  extinct  long  ago.  It  lives  and  looks  upon  the 
earth,  it  has  its  triumphs  and  its  gains,  its  present  and  its  future,  only  because 
by  very  virtue  of  its  own  dulness  it  has  allowed  itself  to  be  led  by  men  whom 
it  ought  to  detest,  whom  it  sometimes  does  distrust,  but  who  have  the  wit  to  sell 
principle  in  the  dearest  market,  and  buy  reputation  in  the  cheapest. 

Justin  McCarthy. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

TOWARD  three  o'clock  next  day,  and  just  as  Siisan  was  beginning  to  look 
out  for  Tom  Collinson's  figure  between  the  hollies,  a  little  three-cornered 
note  arrived  for  her  from  the  Manor. 

"  My  deav.  Susan, — Will  you  come  and  see  me,  and  stay  to  five  o'clock  tea  ? 
Aunt  Jemima  has  gone  to  town  to  fight  the  great  fight  with  grandmamma,  and 
I  am  alone  and  unhappy  in  my  mind — I  would  have  asked  you  to  lunch,  only 
grandpapa  does  not  like  to  be  watched  as  he  eats  his  sage.  A  heap  of  the  trous- 
seau finery  has  arrived,  perhaps  you  may  care  to  see  it. 

"  Portia. 

"  I  shall  give  orders  for  you  to  be  brought  up  straight  to  my  den,  and  if  you 
come  directly  you  will  not  be  likely  to  meet  grandpapa." 

The  postscript  was  so  reassuring  that  Susan,  without  a  second's  delay,  ran 
oflf  to  the  Manor,  where,  to  her  infinite  relief,  a  housemaid,  not  the  dreaded 
Jekyll,  answered  her  modest  single  knock  at  the  front  door.  She  was  shown  up 
at  once  to  Portia's  "den  ;  "  a  sunny  little  room  on  the  second  floor,  containing 
one  luxurious  lounging  chair,  two  cheval  glasses,  a  glass  above  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  curtains  of  the  exact  shade  of  crimson  that  suited  Portia  Ffrench's 
complexion.  No  ornaments,  no  flowers,  no  work-table  ;  none  of  the  little  femi- 
nine rubbish  by  which  Susan,  if  she  had  the  means,  would  have  delighted  to  sur- 
round herself.  Warmth,  ease,  mirrors,  becoming  drapery  against  which  to  test 
the  merit  of  new  dresses,  these  were  necessities  to  Portia  Ffrench,  and  these 
she  had  taken  care  to  secure — nothing  beyond.  The  "  den  "  was  character- 
istic. 

She  was  sitting  beside  the  window,  neither  reading  nor  working,  a  certain 
anxious  flushed  look  on  her  handsome  face.  "Susan,  you  good  little  thing  to 
come.  I'm  bored — bored  to  death  ;  so  I  thought  I  would  try  if  boring  some  one 
else  would  do  me  any  good.  Take  off  your  bonnet,  child,  sit  down,  and  amuse 
me.     I'm  sorry  I  have  only  one  arm  chair." 

Susan  obeyed  the  first  two  commands  at  once.  "  As  to  amusing,"  she  re- 
marked, "  I  shouldn't  say  talk  like  mine  could  ever  amuse  any  one.  Certainly 
not  you." 

"And  why  not  me,  with  such  an  accent?" 

"  Because  you  have  seen  more  than  I  have,  and  have  got  more  than  I  have  ; 
have  got — oh.  Miss  Portia,  I  think  you  have  got  everything  the  world  can 
give!" 

"  I  have  got,"  said  Portia,  "this  easy  chair  ;  yes,  it  is  legally  mine,  was  given 
me  by  Aunt  Jemima,  I  can  take  it  away  when  I  marry,  (when  I  marrv  !  of  course 
you  know  that  the  whole  thing  is  problematic,  Susan  ?  that  I  am  at  this  moment 
waiting  to  hear  whether  grandmamma  says  yes  or  no  ?)  a  case  full  of  not  very 
valuable  trinkets  ;  an  embroidery  frame  ;  a  set  of  tools  for  wood-carving  ;  every 
size  of  tatting  needle,  and  a  dozen  or  so  silk  dresses  ;  just  the  sort  of  collection 
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you  see  advertised  in  the  exchange  department  of  the  Lady's  newspaper.  With 
possessions  like  these  what  human  heart  could  indeed  feel  satiety  ? " 

"  But  I  think  you  have  got  a  great  deal  more,"  cried  Susan.  "  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  dresses  and  trinkets.  You  have  got — yourself."  This  was  not  in  the 
least  what  she  had  meant  to  say;  she  meant,  "you  have  beauty,  you  have  grace, 
charm  of  manner,  wit — qualities  that  can  win  as  many  hearts  as  you  choose  to 
conquer  !  "  But  something  in  the  mocking  expression  of  Portia's  face  chilled 
her,  and  she  stopped  short. 

"  Myself !  "  repeated  Portia  with  a  laugh.  "  Yes,  I  have  indeed  got  myself, 
and  fearfully  sick  I  am  of  the  bargain.  Susan,  has  it  never  occurred  to  you 
what  a  shocking  injustice  it  is  to  be  born  a  woman  ?  By  no  fault  of  one's  own 
to  be  cramped  and  whaleboned — I  don't  mean  physically  ;  taught  nothing  worth 
knowing,  although  one's  capacities  are  as  good  as  a  man's  ;  given  nothing  to  do, 
although  one's  desire  for  action  is  as  strong  as  a  man's  ;  and  then  told  to  be  con- 
tented !  When  I  was  a  small  child  I  remember  getting  hold  of  an  unfortunate 
bird  once,  a  robin,  1  think  it  was.  I  wasn't  very  cruel,  as  children  go,  and  I  de- 
termined to  make  his  life  happy,  fitted  up  an  old  cage  of  Aunt  Jem's  with  the 
tables  and  chairs  out  of  my  doll's  house,  gave  him  water,  food,  a  looking-glass 
even  ;  arranged  fresh  leaves  and  flowers  over  his  head.  The  poor  wretch  beat 
his  breast  passionately  for  four-and-twenty  hours  against  the  bars,  then  died, 
happily  for  himself! " 

"But  soiue  birds  like  living  in  cages,"  said  Susan,  diffidently.  "  Our  bull- 
finch never  used  to  beat  himself,  and  he  ate  his  food  hearty,  and  liked  his  look- 
in^-jrlass,  too.  I  would  ever  so  much  rather  be  a  woman  than  a  man.  Every- 
thing  in  women's  lives  is  so  nice."'  (Pardon  the  school-girl  word,  reader.  It 
accurately  expresses  Susan's  meaning.)  "  Women  wear  prettier  clothes  than 
men,  and  have  no  hard  work,  for  needle-work  and  everything  about  a  house  is 
really  play,  and  then  they  need  never  go  into  danger.  Think  of  having  to  hunt 
or  fight  !  Think  of  having  to  kill  people  as  a  duty,  think  of  being  cruel  to  ani- 
mals as  an  amusement,  and  then  say  if  you  could  wish,  to  be  a  man  ! " 

"  I  have  said  it  always,  and  I  shall  say  and  feel  it  always,"  answered  Portia. 
"There  are  birds  and  birds,  as  you  remark,  and  I  am  not  a  bullfinch.  I  was 
not  born  for  a  cage." 

"And  you  would  like  to  hunt — to  go  to  battle — to  smoke  ?"  cried  Susan, 
with  solemn  emphasis  upon  that  awful  climax. 

"  Most  undoubtedly  I  would,"  said  Portia.  "  Fighting  is  the  great  natural 
instinct  of  rational  beings,  and  when  they  can't  have  it  in  earnest  they  imitate 
it  by  cards  or  dice,  or  pursuing  tha  lower  creatures.  As  to  smoking,  it  is  really 
monstrous — monstrous !  that  woman  should  be  debarred  from  a  means,  the  only 
one  we  know  of,  by  which  persons  .without  brains  or  work  can  be  stupified  into 
enduring  the  weight  of  their  own  existence." 

PortiA  Ffrench,  it  is  just  to  say,  had  never  tasted  the  flavor  even  of  a  paper 
cigarette.     Her  theories  were  theories  only. 

Susan's  eyes  opened  wider  than  usuaj.  "  But  why  should  existence  be  a 
weiglu  ?"  she  cried.  "I  know  nothing  about  wiiat  men  feel  or  need,  but  why 
should  a  woman  want  anything  who  has  got  home — home  and  some  one  to  love 
her  and  take  care  of  her  !  " 

"  Love  !  "  said  Portia,  with  a  little  curl  of  the  lip.  "Such  love  as  falls  to  a 
woman's  share  !  Two  months  of  courtship,  say  ;  a  fortnight's  honeymoon  ;  six 
weeks  of  waning  adoration  ;  and  then  a  kind  of  pitying  friendly  toleration,  if  :,ne 
is  very  lucky,  'till  the  curtain  falls.    Love  is  an  interlude — a  very  pretty  one,  we'll 
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admit — with  men.  IIow,  with  all  the  wire-drawing  in  the  world,  can  it  be  made 
to  spread  o\'cr  the  five  mortal  acts  of  an  ordinary  woman's  life  .'' " 

"I've  never  been  to  the  play,"  said  Susan,  with  a  humble  sense  of  her  own 
deficiencies,  "but  I  have  heard  of  many  women  who  were  made  happy  for  life 
by  marrying  the  man  they  loved,  even  though  he  had  not  always  been  fond  of 
them.  There  was  Rowena,  and  Rose  Bradwardine,  and  Amelia  Booth,  if  you 
remember  ?  " 

Portia  looked  h.ard  at  the  transparent  girlish  face  of  Susan  Fielding  ;  this 
daugiiter  of  a  Brentford  bookseller,  amid  whose  j^rim  little  stock  of  humdrum 
beliefs  there  lurked  a  flavor,  an  intensity,  beyond  anything  that  her  life,  with  all 
its  variety,  with  all  its  manifest  external  advantages,  could  be  made  to  yield. 
"  Rose  Bradwardine  and  Amelia  Booth  !  You  read  love  stories,  then  ?  You 
take  an  interest  in  the  sentimental  agonies,  prolonged  through  three  post  octavo 
volumes,  of  imaginary  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  ?" 

"  1  read  nothing  else,"  said  Susan.  "  Except  Robinson  Crusoe,  I  don't 
think  I  was  ever  interested  in  any  book  that  wasn't  a  love  story." 

"And  I,"  said  Portia,  "can  read  no  book  in  which  love  is  not  kept,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  well  in  the  background.  I'm  not  intellectual.  I  can't  read,  as 
Aunt  Jemima  says  young  women  used  to  do,  to  inform  my  mind.  When  I  read, 
as  when  I  do  everything,  it  is  for  excitement.  And  love,  as  the  novelist  treats 
it,  is  not  exciting  !" 

"Ah,  you  can  afford  to  say  all  this,"  cried  Susan,  with  a  half-sigh.  "You, 
who  have  nothing  but  love  in  your  own  life,  don't  need  to  read  about  it  in  stories 
of  other  people." 

"Well — there,  perhaps,  you  hit  upon  the  truth,"  answered  Portia,  dryly. 
"So  much  love  in  my  own  life  !  Heaven  help  you,  in  your  innocence,  Susan. 
What  love  have  I  got  ? " 

"  Mr.  Josselin's." 

'■'■  Poor  Teddy  !  As  much  as  he  can  like  anything  that  is  not  Teddy  Josselin 
I  do  believe  he  likes  me,  and  I  know  he  will  let  me  have  my  own  way  when — if 
we  marry.  And  then  our  tastes  are  the  same.  We  shall  run  about  (together  or 
separate) — that  is  to  say,  searching  for  amusement  and  spending  our  money,  and 
n-ot  come  to  a  worse  end  than  most  people,  probably.  But  love  !  Ted  Josselin's 
love  ! " 

"Well,  then,"  exclaimed  Susan,  quickly,  "there  is  Mr.  Blake.  You  can  only 
feel  sorry  for  him,  ®f  course,  because  you  know  all  his  devotion  is  hopeless. 
Still,  it  is  yours."  And  having  said  this,  she  colored  up  to  the  eyes  and  hung 
her  head. 

Portia  watched  her  narrowly.  "And  you  think  that  all  Mr.  Blake's  devotion, 
as  you  call  it,  is  of  the  slightest  value,  gives  the  slightest  additional  happiness 
to  Portia  Ffrench  ?  Mr.  Blake  goes  in  for  being  hopeless  and  desperate,  of  set 
purpose,  Susan.  It  yields  him  an  emotion,  an  experience  that  he  may  use  pro- 
fessionally. If  I  lay  in  my  coffin  to-morrow  he  would  go  into  rhapsodies  of 
grief — gain  another  experience  !  write  a  copy  of  verses  to  tell  the  world  what  he 
suffered,  and  fall  in  love  with  a  milk-maid,  five  feet  high,  next  week.  No  ;  I  may 
l>e  vain  myself,  but  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  mistake  the  symptoms  of  men's 
vanity  for  love.  Mr.  Blake,  in  reality,  loves  Portia  Ffrench — ^just  as  much  as 
Portia  Ffrench  loves  him." 

"That  is,"  said  Portia,  pausing  a  little,  to  prolong  the  eagerness  of  her  com- 
panion's look,  "is — oh,  why  am  I  so  bad  at  definition,  and  why  are  you  so 
much  in  earnest,  Susan  ?     Surely,  you  have  not  fallen  a  victim  to  Mr.  Blake's 
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melancholy  tenor  voice  and  L.-.ra-like  sighs  ?  I  ought  to  have  guessed  there 
would  he  danger  the  moment  you  began  singing  sentimental  duets  together. 
What  did  he  say  as  he  took  you  home,  child  ?  Something  very  tender  and  sen- 
timental, I  am  certain  ?  " 

"  Please  don't  laugh  at  me — please  don't  say  such  things,"  exclaimed  Susan, 
half  ready  to  cry.  '*  Mr.  Blake  was  good-natured  to  me  because  I  was  your 
friend,  I  suppose.  I  don't  know  why  he  was  good-natured  to  me.  I  never  was 
in  lovo  with  any  one  ;  I'm  too  young  to  be  in  love.  I  hope  you'll  never  joke 
me  like  that  again  !  " 

And  all  the  hot  shame  of  a  child,  whose  poor  little  foolish  secrets  have  been 
discovered  by  mature,  superior  wisdom,  burned  on  Susan's  cheeks. 

"Too  young  to  be  in  love?"  said  Portia,  growing  amused.  "Why,  how  old 
are  you  .''  Within  a  year  or  two  of  my  age,  for  certain,  and  I — oh,  I  have  been 
in  and  out  of  love  the  last  five  years.*' 

"But  I  am  only  seventeen,"  said  Susan,  shyly;  and  then,  desperately  want- 
ing to  get  away  from  the  subject  of  her  walk  home  with  Mr.  Blake,  she  added, 
"and,  if  you  please,  I  would  much  rather  we  should  talk  about  you — not  myself— 
Miss  Portia.  May  I  see  the  finery  you  told  me  of?  I  have  never  seen  any 
wedding  dresses  in  my  life." 

"And  wedding  dresses  are  quite  unlike  all  others,  you  know,"  said  Portia. 
"  Satin,  and  silks,  and  laces  that  are  to  be  worn  by  a  bride  are  invested  with  a 
dim  religious  light  that  distinguishes  them  from  all  common  apparel !  That  is 
the  reason  why  young  ladies  flock  to  gaze  and  comment  upon  each  other's  trous- 
seaux. In  the  event  of  my  not  being  married,  Susan — very  much  the  most 
likely  event  to  happen — mind  you  tell  no  one  that  you  saw  the  wedding  garments. 
I  remember  when  Alice  Long  did  not  marry  Charlie  Craven,  people  used  to  say 
forever  afterward:  'Ah,  here  comes  another  of  the  wedding  dresses.  Poor, 
dear  little  Alice,  what  a  trial  for  her  to  have  to  wear  out  her  trousseau  under  such 
altered  circumstances  ! '  Now,  I  don't  like  to  be  pitied.  Whatever  falls  to  me 
I  like  to  bear  it  by  myself,  and  make  no  sign." 

As  she  spoke,  Portia  rose  and  led  Susan  into  the  adjoining  bedroom.  It  was 
piled  thick  in  finery.  Even  at  Miss  Budd's,  the  first  milliner  shop  in  Brentford, 
Susan  had  never  found  herself  among  so  many  pretty  things  before.  Delicate 
silks  and  muslins,  fine  embroidery,  costly  laces,  were  everywhere. 

"It  may  be  very  well  for  people,  generally,  to  suspend  marriage  expenses 
till  they  know  whether  a  marriage  is  possible,"  said  Portia.  "For  me,  the  most 
undoubted  wisdom  was  to  obtain  all  I  could  while  grandpapa  was  in  a  humor  for 
spending — 'tis  a  humor  that  grows  rarer  with  him  every  year.  Ten  to  one,  Lady 
ErroU  will  laugh  at  the  whole  thing;  ten  to  one,  Aunt  Jemima  is  here  in  an 
hour's  time  with  word  that  the  engagement  is  at  an  end  forever.  Still,  I  shall 
not  be  utterly  bereft,  I  shall  have  my  embroidery,  my  silks,  my  laces — and  it  is 
something  to  have  brave  clothes  to  wear  above  a  broken  heart.  Look  at  them, 
Susan,  if  such  things  amuse  you,  and  wake  me  when  you  have  finished." 

She  sank  down  with  her  usual  worn-out  air  upon  a  sofa  beside  the  window, 
and  closed  her  eyes.  Uress,  as  dress,  was  less  than  nothing  to  Portia  Ffrench. 
She  valued  it  as  a  means,  an  auxiliary  to  her  beauty,  a  passport  to  her  pleasures  ; 
something,  like  bright  smiles  or  witty  talk,  to  be  put  on  of  necessity,  while  she 
played  her  part  in  the  world,  and  flung  wearily  aside  the  moment  s'he  quitted 
the  foot-lighls.  Of  the  feminine  instinct  that  derives  pleasure  from  soft  hues 
and  fabrics,  from  satin-stitch  and  Honiton,  for  themselves,  she  was  simply  devoid. 
She  cared  no  more  for  such  things  than  she  would  have  cared  for  pictures  and 
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flowers  and  ornaments  in  a  room  that  no  one  saw.  And  Susan  possessed  tliis 
instinct  to  the  fullest  extent ;  Susan,  with  her  village  bringing  up — whose  first 
little  pait  in  life's  drama  was  played  but  yesterday  !  So  bewilderingly  divergent 
from  what  3'ou  would  expect  are  human  characters,  the  moment  you  begin  to 
take  them  in  detail. 

At  the  end  of  another  ten  minutes — Susan  still  absorbed  in  millinery — there 
came  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  along  the  gravel  drive.  Portia  jumped  up 
eagerly.  "  My  fate  is  hanging  in  the  balance,  Susan — don't  wonder  at  my  ex- 
citement. Now,  how  does  Aunt  Jem  look  ?  Veil  down — that's  a  bad  sign  to 
begin  with — and  Teddy  Josselin  wi^h  her ;  a  worse  one  still !  To-day  is  the 
Rawdons'  garden  party  ;  Ted  would  never  have  absented  himself  from  that  with- 
out cause.  Susan,  Susan,  I  predict  the  worst  !  Aunt  has  thrown  up  her  veil 
and  I  can  see  her  face.     Our  side  has  lost." 

She  drew  back  her  head,  ran  up  to  the  glass  and  smoothed  her  untidy  hair; 
then  took  a  knot  of  scarlet  velvet  from  the  dressing-table,  and  pinned  it  in  her 
white  dress.  "  No  need  to  look  ugly  because  one  is  defeated,  Susan.  If  the 
king  is  dead,  may  his  successor  arise  !  say  I." 

"  Oh,  Portia,  I  don't  understand  you,"  cried  Susan.  "  I  don't  know  how  you 
can  have  courage  to  talk  lightly  at  such  a  time.'* 

"  Courage  !  "  said  Portia,  turning  round  her  dark  face  with  a  smile  as  she 
left  the  room.  "  Oh,  whatever  my  sins  may  be,  cowardice  is  not  one  of  them. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst — follow  me  to  the  drawing-room  in  half  an  hour 
and  you  will  know  it — if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  I  shall  still  possess  my 
trousseau,  remember,  all  the  silks  and  laces  you  admire  so  much,  Susan,  and — 
and  one  thing  more  !  " 

"  What  is  that .-"'  cried  Susan,  solemn-eyed. 

"  Mr.  Blake's  devotion." 

Susan's  heart  stood  still  ! 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Fourteen  years  before  the  time  of  which  I  write,  Colonel  Ffrench  had 
sworn  a  bitter  oath  that  his  grand-daughter  Portia  should  never  hold  communi- 
cation with  any  member  of  her  mother's  family  while  he  lived. 

The  one  natural  affection,  the  one  unselfish  feeling  of  Richard  Ffrench's 
heart  had,  undoubtedly,  been  his  feeling  for  his  eldest  son.  Harry's  ruin,  Har- 
ry's shameful  death,  had  inflicted  upon  him  a  blow  under  which  all  his  worldly 
cynical  philosophy  could  offer  him  no  support ;  and  the  tirst  instructive  self- 
shielding  outcry  of  his  own  stricken  conscience  had  been  an  outcry  against  the 
Dysarts.  But  for  their  influence  he  had  not  been  estranged  from  his  son  ;  but 
for  the  Dysarts  his  Harry  had  lived  !  They  were  his  murderers.  These  things 
Colonel  Ffrench  spoke  in  his  first  excess  of  grief — that  awful,  blind  grief  of  a 
man  without  belief  beyond  the  hour  wherein  he  grieves — he  repeated  them  in 
colder  blood  until  he  came,  not  only  to  regard  them  as  true,  but  to  cling  to  them 
with  a  kind  of  sullen  sense  of  consolation.  Harry's  child  might  be  brought  un- 
der his  roof.  Let  her  forget  the  name  of  the  mother  who  bore  her,  let  it  be  an 
understood  thing  that  she  should  scarcely  know  what  blood  ran  in  her  veins, 
and  Harry's  child  might  be  saved  from  growing  up  a  Dysart.  Little  as  he  liked 
children  generally,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  might  like,  might  at  least  support 
the  presence  of  this  one,  could  some  portion  of  his  hatred  of  her  mother's  race 
be  only  instilled  into  her  heart !     And,  as  we  have  seen,  Portia  came.     Came, 
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and  in  spite  of  her  grace,  her  cleverness,  her  likeness  to  Harry,  her  want  of  af- 
fection for  her  mother,  awakened  very  slight  feeling  one  way  or  the  other  in  Co- 
lonel Ffrench's  breast. 

During  their  journey  to  Halfont  good  Miss  Jemima  took  due  care  to  tutor 
the  child  into  what  she  should  do  and  say  on  first  seeing  her  grandfather.  •'  He 
is  an  old  gentleman,  Portia — nay,  never  say  you  don't  like  old  gentlemen  ;  that 
is  not  pretty  to  say  ;  an  old  man  with  his  head  bowed  down  low  ;  and  you  must 
run,  with  your  arms  held  up,  and  offer  to  kiss  him,  and  say,  'Grandpapa,  love 
me  for  my  own  papa's  sake.'  "  And  Portia,  even  at  six  years  old  being  a  charm- 
ing little  actress,  had  carried  out  these  instructions  to  the  letter:  the  upheld 
arms,  proffered  lips — -all. 

"  She  has  learned  her  lesson  well,"  said  Colonel  Ffrench,  turning  coldly 
away.  "  Have  her  kej)t  to  the  nursery,  Jemima.  I  don't  see  the  likeness  you 
told  me  of." 

Upon  this,  Portia,  with  her  baby  vanity  sore  wounded,  with  confirmed  dis- 
taste for  old  gentlemen,  was  at  once  hurried  from  her  grandfather's  presence, 
and  from  that  day  until  the  present  had  never  heard  another  expansive  word 
from  his  lips  !  He  treated  her  while  she  was  little  with  a  cool,  half-sarcastic  ci- 
vility that  would  have  galled  a  more  sensitive  child  into  positive  hatred  of  him  ; 
as  she  grew  to  be  a  woman,  was  unvaryingly  scrupulously  polite  to  her  ;  no  more. 
His  last  flickering  capacity  for  strong  feeling  had,  in  very  truth,  been  buried  in 
Harry's  dishonored  grave.  For  Harry's  girl  he  cared  nothing  ;  not  even  enough 
to  seek  to  keep  up,  through  her,  his  enmity  toward  her  mother's  family.  Years 
went  on  ;  Colonel  Ffrench  becoming  more  and  more  indifferent  to  every  subject 
but  gout,  and  the  diet  gout  involves  ;  and  now  at  one-and-twenty,  Port'a  not  only- 
spent  six  weeks  of  every  season  in  her  grandmother's  house,  but  was  engaged 
to  marry  her  first  cousin,  a  Dysart,  Colonel  Ffrench  acquiescent  ! 

In  the  constitution  of  some  very  old  men  the  instincts  survive  the  affections 
by  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so.  Colonel  Ffrench  was  thus  constituted:  and 
love  of  rank,  worship  of  titles  and  of  titled  people,  were  really  instincts  with 
him.  Harry's  bright  face  belonged  to  the  past,  the  past  in  which  so  many  otlier 
fair  things,  eflf^iced  now  from  the  old  man's  weak  memory,  had  been  shipwrecked. 
The  name  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  ErroU  was  still  written  in  the  Peerage, 
still  connected  ///;//  with  the  world  where  his  treasure,  where  his  heart  had  been 
in  his  youth.  And  so  the  first  time  that  Miss  Jemima  dared,  tremblingly,  to 
make  mention  of  the  Dysart  name,  a  year  or  so  after  the  death  of  Lady  Portia 
Molyneux,  she  found,  to  her  astonishment,  that  Richard,  then  confined  to  his 
sofa  with  gout,  was  in  just  as  Christian  a  frame  of  mind  as  she,  honest  soul,  by 
stout  endeavor — aye,  and  by  earnest  prayer,  had  brought  herself. 

"  The  child  is  of  the  Dysart  blood,  as  well  as  of  ours,  brother,"  she  had 
pleaded.  *'  1  have  had  more  than  one  letter  from  her  grandmother  inviting  Por- 
tia to  stay  with  her,  but  never  dared  show  them  you,  and  now  she  has  written  to 
me  in  the  same  spirit  again.  There  are  a  few  trinkets,  it  seems,  that  should 
come  to  Portia  from  her  mother,  and  these  Lady  Erroll  makes  the  excuse  for 
writing.  'Tis  her  heart — her  heart,  of  course,  that  yearns  to  see  the  child  !  " 
said  good  Miss  Jemima,  "and  I  cannot  feel  it  our  duty  as  Christians  to  keep 
them  asunder." 

"The  Countess  of  Erroll's  heart!"  said  old  Colonel  Ffrench,  looking  up, 
with  helpless  malignity,  from  his  cup  of  watcr-gruel.  "  My  dear  Jemima,  let  the 
.S;irl  go,  by  all  means.  She  turns  her  toes  in,  a  London  dancing-master  will  do 
her  good.     But  don't  let  you  and  me  talk  nonsense.     Old  Lady  Erroll  has  no 
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more  lieart  than  she  has  honesty.     Take  my  word  for  it,  the  trinkets  will  turn 
out  i)aste." 

Anvl  they  did.  On  her  return  home  from  London,  Portia,  with  infinite  dis- 
gust, displayed  her  legacy  to  Miss  Jemima,  tossing  each  article  aside  with  con- 
tempt as  she  showed  it.  "  Paste  brilliants,  Cairngorm  diamonds,  miserable  gar- 
nets, mock  pearls  !  '  Not  things,  possibly,  of  intrinsic  worth,'  says  grandmamma, 
*  but  invaluable  as  mementos.'  As  if  I  cared  about  mementos  !  She  is  a  paint- 
ed old  woman  with  a  peacock  voice.  Aunt  Jem,  divides  her  time  equally  between 
squabbling  over  bills,  going  to  church,  and  whist — I  was  reminded  of  Brussels 
— and  there  was  so  little  to  eat  !  Still  I  amused  myself.  I  went  to  the  theatre 
four  times.  I  learned  to  play  cards.  I  heard  naughty  stories  of  every  one  of 
grandmamma's  friends.  '  My  cousin,  Ted  Josselin,  taught  me  to  waltz.  I  amused 
myself,  and  I'll  go  again." 

Thus,  when  Portia  was  a  school  girl  of  sixteen,  began  the  renewal  of  inter- 
course between  herself  and  her  mother's  family.  Old  Lady  Erroll  and  Colonel 
Ffrench  never  met  more  (in  this  world),  but  some  kind  of  half-conciliatory  letter 
passed  between  them,  and  at  distant  intervals,  thrice  perhaps  in  two  years.  Miss 
Jemima  would  constrain  herself  to  go  up  and  partake  of  luncheon — cold  in  every 
sense  of  the  word — under  the  Countess  of  ErroU's  roof.  Portia,  as  I  have  said, 
passed  some  weeks  of  every  season  at  her  grandmother's  house.  There  was 
still  very  little  to  eat  at  that  stately  Eaton  square  table,  with  its  services  of  plate, 
and  servants  in  plush  and  powder  ;  and  grandmamma  was  still  a  painted  old  wo- 
man with  a  peacock  voice,  dividing  her  time  between  rigid  economy,  her  prayer- 
book,  and  the  odd  trick  ;  nevertheless,  Portia  found  plenty  to  divert  her  during 
her  town  visits,  and  took  special  care  to  propitiate  grandmamma  while  she  paid 
them.  The  Countess  of  ErroU's  countenance  had  been  for  her  the  open  sesame 
to  the  world  ;  not  such  a  decorous,  humdrum  world  as  was  comprised  in  Miss 
Jemima's  visiting  list,  but  the  world  of  London,  as  London  has  been  any  time 
during  the  last  eight  years — quite  as  piquant  a  phase  of  manners,  in  its  way,  as 
was  that  of  the  Regency — and  with  Dysart  cousins  of  all  degrees,  as  her  instruc- 
tors and  friends.  Play-going,  dancing,  card-playing,  as  many  flirtations  as  she 
could  compass,  as  much  exxitement  as  she  could  live  under  ;  all  this,  and  more, 
was  crowded  into  a  short  six  weeks,  during  which  Portia  annually  escaped  from 
Halfont  dulness — for  her  grandmother  was  anything  but  an  austere  or  vigilant 
duenna  ;  once  away  from  Miss  Jemima,  once  among  her  "  Dysart  associates," 
and  Portia  did  pretty  much  as  she  chose  with  her  time  and  with  herself.  Nor 
had  her  London  visits  been  without  serious  and  tangible  results.  Four  several 
offers  of  undeniable  settlements  had  been  made  to  Portia  Ffrench  since  that 
first  season  Vvhen  she  came  out,  a  slim  girl  of  eighteen,  under  the  old  Countess 
of  ErroU's  wing.  And  each  time  she  had  accepted  ;  played  with  her  new  suitor 
for  a  week,  or  a  day ;  then  had  a  scene  with  her  cousin  Teddy,  repented,  broken 
off  the  engagement,  and  been  sent  down  to  Halfont  in  disgrace. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  this  had  occurred  was  during  the  present  spring, 
just  when  poor  Blake  was  also  falling  into  captivity — the  suitor  this  time  a  Glas- 
gow manufacturer,  very  rich,  very  plain,  very  much  rn  love,  yet  determined  to 
"stand  no  nonsense"  from  any  woman,  earl's  granddaughter  or  no,  whom  he 
should  honor  with  his  addresses.  So,  on  the  second  day  of  his  new  happiness, 
the  Scotchman  thought  fit  to  have  an  opinion;  found  Teddy  Josselin  helping 
Portia  in  an  employment  they  called  gardening  in  the  conservatory,  and  de- 
murred.    If  Mr.  Josselin  wished  to  cut  off  the  leaves  of  dead  geraniums,  he 
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might  do  so  ;  but  not  in  such  close  neighborhood  to  the  lady  he — with  an  empha- 
sis— meant  to  marry. 

"You  are  jealous,  Mr.  Macbean,"  said  Portia,  with  beautiful  dignity  ;  "jeal- 
ous of  my  cousin,  who  is  more  than  a  brother  to  me.  Good-by,  and  please  take 
away  your  ring,"  drawing  a  magniiicent  diamond  from  her  finger.  "It  was  too 
heavy  for  me  from  the  first. 

With  a  choking  hearty  but  bearing  his  defeat  manfully,  the  suitor  departed. 
Then  Portia  burst  into  tears. 

"  It  was  your  fault,  Ted  ;  everything's  your  fault !  I  didn't  hate  him,  not  very 
much — for  a  real  lover,  at  least ;  and,  of  course,  you  oughtn't  to  have  been  here." 

"  Shall  I  call  him  back  ?  "  said  Teddy,  innocently.  "  I  think  I  hear  his  fairy 
step  still  in  the  hall." 

Upon  this,  Portia's  lip  quivered,  and  Teddy  put  down  the  scissors,  and  kissed 
her  deliberately. 

"  I  don't  see  the  slightest  reason  why  ive  shouldn't  be  lovers,"  he  said. 
"You've  been  engaged  to  other  fellows,  and  thrown  them  over  for  me.  Now  be 
engaged  to  me,  and  let  any  other  fellow  make  you  throw  me  over  if  he  can  !  " 

They  went  down  that  moment,  hand-in-liand,  to  the  dining-room,  where  it 
was  old  Lady  Erroll's  custom  to  spend  her  forenoons,  looking  over  accounts — 
butcher's,  baker's,  green-grocer's — detecting  a  cutlet  too  much  liere,  a  head  of 
sea-kale  she  could  not  remember  there  ;  and  Portia  told  her  story  bravely.  She 
had  quarrelled  with  one  suitor  more.  She  had  discarded  tlie  .Scotchman  and  his 
settlements.  Teddy  and  herself— a  little  tremble  in  her  voice — had  found  out  at 
last  that  they  liked  each  other.     Might  they  be  engaged? 

Old  Lady  Erroll  looked  up — her  finger  still  marking  tlie  place  in  her  account- 
book— from  one  young  face  to  the  other.  "  The  last  time  this  kind  of  folly  oc- 
curred I  was  angry,"  she  said,  in  her  shrill  old  voice.  "  I'm  not  angry  novv^. 
Old  people  musn't  waste  their  little  residue  of  life  upon  useless  emotion.  If  you 
had  married  Macbean,  I  would  have  left  you  ten  thousand  pounds  in  my  will. 
I  told  him  so  last  night.     You  are  so  much  the  richer,  Ted." 

"  Which  will  come  exactly  to  the  same,  if  I  marry  Portia,"  remarked  Teddy 
Josselin. 

"If!" 

This  monosyllable,  not  agreeably  uttered,  was  all  the  opposition  Lady  Erroil 
offered.  So  Portia  and  Teddy  returned  to  their  gardening  ridiculously  happy — - 
or  perhaps  amused  might  be  a  juster  term  ;  and  in  four-and-twenty  hours  all  the 
town  knew  Mr.  Macbean  was  supplanted,  and  by  whom. 

Old  Lady  Erroll  received  the  many-colored  remarks  of  her  friends  with  com- 
plete equanimity.  "Teddy  is  a  little  boy,"  she  would  say,  placidly  ;  "is  a  dozen 
years  younger  in  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  tlian  my  granddaughter. 
I  don't  trouble  myself  to  think  about  flirtations  between  cousins.  Teddy  might 
spend  his  time  worse." 

She  was  unusually  affable  and  obliging  in  her  relations  with  Portia.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Blake  might  be  asked  to  dinner — any  friend  of  poor  little  Ted's  was 
welcome.  Ted  knew  very  well  the  house  and  everything  in  it  belonged  to  liim. 
To  Teddy  himself  she  was  charming.  Who,  under  such  circumstances,  could 
suspect  that  the  good  old  octogenarian  lady  meant  mischief?  Well,  Portia  sus- 
pected it,  for  one  ;  but  then  Portia  always  suspected  the  worst  of  everybody. 
"If  grandmamma's  intentions  were  honorable,  slie  would  not  be  so  generous," 
Portia  remarked  to  her  lover.     "She  has  given  me  a  real  onyx  seal,  slightly 
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chipped,  and  a  ccuple  of  torn  lace  lappets.  I  can't  feel  easy  in  my  mind  with 
grandmamma  in  such  abnormal  dispositions." 

But  Teddy's  peace  was  untroubled.  A  sounder  philosopher  than  many  wise 
men,  Teddy  Josselin  never  worried  himself  about  any  evil  whatsoever  until  it 
had  positively  overtaken  liim.  He  was  really  fond  of  Portia,  enjoyed  being  en- 
gaged to  her  nearly  as  much  as  he  used  to  enjoy  breaking  off  her  engagements 
with  other  people,  sincerely  thought  it  would  be  about  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  him  to  marry  her  ;  at  the  same  time  was  not  a  passionate  or  impatient 
lover  ;  but  content  to  let  ever)  tiling  connected  with  his  engagement  shape  itself 
as  it  would,  the  subject  of  money  along  witli  the  rest.  His  present  means  of 
subsistence  were  his  pay  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Guards,  and  five  hundred  a  year 
allowed  him  by  Lady  Erroll.  His  prospects  for  the  future  were  from  twenty-five 
thousand  to  thirty  thousand  pounds  and  the  house  in  Eaton  square,  all  depend- 
ent upon  the  will  of  Lady  Erroll.  Supposing  her  to  turn  refractory,  he  could 
thus  depend  with  certainty  upon  the  sum  of  seven  shillings  and  four  pence  a  day, 
upon  which  to  maintain  his  establishment ;  for  Colonel  Ffrench  had  long  ago 
declared  that  a  handsome  trousseau  and  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  cash  would  be 
the  only  provision  he  could  possibly  make  for  his  granddaughter. 

Seven  shillings  and  four  pence  a  day — barely  enough,  with  their  present  hab- 
its, to  keep  Portia  and  Mr.  Josselin  in  gloves  and  bouquets.  Well,  Teddy  de- 
clared the  money  part  of  the  matter  was  not  worth  disturbing  oneself  about. 
See  how  he  managed  already  !  He  had  five  hundred  a  year  nominally ;  but 
when  by  accident  he  spent  twice  his  allowance,  never  found  any  difficulty,  to 
speak  of,  in  getting  his  debts  paid.  There  w^ere  always  plenty  of  people  to  cash 
bills  and  so  on,  if  your  prospects  were  decent ;  and,  besides,  grandmamma  must 
consent,  in  time  :  no  one  out  of  a  play  ever  refused  their  consent  to  anything 
now-a-days.  He  had  sounded  her  a  score  of  times  about  his  engagement,  and 
her  answer  was  always  the  same  :  "  You  know  best,  my  poor  little  Teddy,  you 
know  best ;  don't  consult  me."  Of  course,  if  he  knew  best  the  thing  was  set- 
tled. 

And  so  Miss  Jemima  was  told  that  matters  were  progressing  satisfactorily, 
and  Colonel  Ffrench's  consent  gained,  for  the  fifth  time,  to  Portion's  approaching 
marriage  ;  and  a  wildly-extravagant  trousseau  ordered  by  Portia  herself  before 
her  London  visit  ended  ;  all  without  the  definite  question  being  mooted  as  to  the 
means  upon  which  the  young  couple  were  to  exist. 

'•We  are  happy  in  the  present,  taking  no  thought,  like  lilies,"  Teddy  would 
say,  in  his  foolish,  innocent  way,  whenever  Miss  Jemima  tried  to  bring  him  to 
business.  "The  bridesmaids'  dresses  are  decided  on,  the  trousseau  is  ordered. 
Now  the  only  thing  to  think  of  is  Gunter." 

And,  at  last,  one  fine  morning  (just  two  days  before  the  commencement  of 
this  story)  he  told  Lady  Erroll  that  she  must  really  begin  to  see  about  ordering 
his  wedding  breakfast.  "  Colonel  Ffrench  is  an  invalid  ;  ?.nd,  as  you  are  Portia's 
grandmamma  as  well  as  mine,  we  thought  we  would  be  married  in  town.  A 
pleasant  little  party — not  more  than  twenty  people,  and  I'll  undertake  all  trouble 
about  the  wine  " — the  Countess  of  Erroll's  bad  wine  was  proverbial — "  I  mean 
I'll  undertake  to  see  that  we  have  it  nice." 

Old  Lady  Erroll  looked,  not  without  genuine  compassion,  on  Teddy's  fair, 
boyish  face — the  one  object  left  in  the  world  that  gave  her  eyes  pleasure  to  be- 
hold. "Teddy,  child,"  said  she,  "am  I  to  understand  that  those  Ffrench  peo- 
ple regard  the  engagement  in  any  other  light  than  a  joke  ?  They  do  ?  Ah  !  now, 
perhaps,  }ou  will  tell  me  what  you  mean  to  support  Portia  Ffrench  upon  ?     You 
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don't  know,  of  course.  Very  well.  Then  we  old  people  will  talk  the  matter 
over  for  you.  Tell  old  Jemima  Ffrench — you  are  going  there  to-morrow,  you 
say — tell  old  Jemima  Ffrench,  with  my  love,  that  I  shall  expect  her  here  to 
lunch  and  to  talk  over  settlements — you  will  use  that  word  'settlements  ' — at  one 
on  Wednesday.     Time  enough  to  order  the  wedding  breakfast  afterward.' 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

The  message  was  given  duly  ;  and,  at  the  hour  and  day  appointed,  Jemima 
Ffrench  drove  up  in  a  cab  before  the  Countess  of  Erroll's  house.  The  good  old 
soldier  was  dressed  as  usual,  in  her  plain  village  clothes  ;  but  no  princess  visit- 
ing a  subject  could  have  held  her  head  higher  than  did  Miss  Jemima  as  she 
marched  up  Lady  Erroll's  door-steps,  and  was  ushered  by  a  gorgeous  six-foot- 
high  footman  into  Lady  Erroll's  dining-room. 

The  old  countess  was  sitting  at  her  writing  table,  an  open  desk  at  her  side, 
one  or  two  packets  of  docketed  faded  letters  upon  the  table.  She  rose,  gave 
Miss  Jemima  a  litde  curtsy,  that  had  been  the  mode  in  the  days  of  George  the 
Third,  and  two  withered  fingers.  "  How  are  you,  my  dear  ?  I  haven't  seen  you 
this  age.  You  look  pretty  well,  but  people  at  our  time  of  life  don't  grow  younger 
— don't  grow  younger  !     How  is  Colonel  Ffrench  ?  " 

Miss  Jemima  seated  herself  very  upright  on  a  chair  at  some  distance  from 
her  hostess,  and  answered  that  her  brother  was  in  his  usual  feeble  state.  He 
had  not  got  into  the  open  air  three  times  this  summer. 

"  But  keeps  his  fiiculties,  I  trust .'' "  said  Lady  Erroll.  (To  no  one  who 
looked  at  her  would  it  occur  to  ask  a  similar  question.  Seamed  with  wrinkles 
though  her  face  was,  you  could  scarce  believe  it  to  be  the  face  ®f  a  woman  of 
eighty.  The  keenness  almost  of  youth  was  in  her  pale  eyes  ;  her  hair,  dressed 
in  small  flat  curls,  was  yellow  still  ;  her  prominent  teeth  were  still  white,  and 
everyone  of  them  her  own).  '' Poor  Colonel  Ffrench  is  not,  "I  trust,  growing 
feeble  in  his  mind,"  she  continued,  in  her  shrill  piping  voice,  "the  very  worst 
affliction  we  old  peopl?  have  to  dread." 

"  My  brother's  mind  is  as  strong  as  it  ever  was,  I  thank  you,"  said  Miss 
Jemima,  stiller  than  before.  "His  memory  faih  him  a  little  at  times.  That  is 
all." 

Old  Lady  Erroll  took  out  a  gilt  bonbon-box  from  her  pocket,  opened  it,  and 
helped  herself  to  a  lozenge.  She  ate  sweetmeats  all  day  long  ;  before  her  meals, 
after  her  meals  ;  Portia  declared,  while  her  meals  were  going  on.  At  the  kind 
of  conversational  pause  in  which  an  old  man  takes  snuff,  out,  invariably,  came 
Lady  Erroll's  bonbon-box.  "I  did  not  mean  to  oflend  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Ffrench,  but  something  my  little  grandson  Josselin  told  me  made  one  tear  poor 
Colonel  Ffrench  must  be  somewhat  enfeebled  in  his  mental  state.  You  can 
guess  what  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Not  in  tlie  least,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  but  her  face  turned  very  red. 

"Why,  about  this  love  affair — flirtation,  I  should  say — of  Portia's  and  Ted's. 
Surely,  the  boy  must  have  hoaxed  me.  You  can't  be  taking  the  thing  in  earnest, 
any  of  you  .'  " 

Miss  Jemima's  face  grew  redder.  "If  we  had  not  taken  it  in  earnest,  Mr 
Josselin  would  never  have  come  to  our  house  in  the  way  he  h.as  done  latterly," 
said  she,  with  energy. 
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"  Oh,  clear,  clear,  how  guilty  that  makes  me  feel  !  "  said  Lady  Erroll,  with  her 
shrill  small  l,iui;h.  "  Why,  I  had  them  here  together  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and 
yet  I  knew  that  the  whole  thing  was  nonsense.  Portia  has  behaved  very  fool- 
ishly, Miss  I'french.  I  hid  my  annoyance  at  tlie  time,  but  I  don't  know  wlien  I 
have  felt  more  vexed.  Macbean  was  no  vulgarer  tiian  half  the  men  you  meet  in 
society  novv-a-days,  and  his  olTers  of  settlements  were  most  liberal.  Portia  may 
wait  long  before  she  meets  with  as  eligible  an  offer,  taking  it  altogether,  as  Mac- 
bean's." 

Indignation,  for  a  moment,  held  Jemima  Ffrench  dumb.  "Then  Portia  dis- 
liked Mr.  Macbean,"  she  cried,  hotly.  "  It  made  her  shudder,  she  told  me,  to 
see  him  come  near  her.  She  detested  herself  every  time  she  thought  of  her  en- 
gagement. Would  you  have  wished  her  to  become  the  man's  wife,  with  feelings 
like  this } " 

"Well,  it  scarcely  matters  what  I  wished,"  said  Lady  Erroll.  "I  am  not 
Portia's  guardian  or  adviser.  Remembering  who  she  is,  as  the  child  of  my  poor, 
unhappy  daughter,  I  certainly  should  like  to  see  her  secured  from  poverty — mar- 
ried to  some  man  who  can  keep  her  in  decent  comfort,  before  I  die." 

The  buttons  were  off  the  foils  ;  and  Miss  Jemima's  spirits  felt  relieved.  In 
open  warfare  she  could  hold  her  own  against  any  Dysart  of  them  all.  The 
thrusts  and  counter-thrusts  of  preliminary  sparring  suited  her  not.  "  And  re- 
membering who  she  is,  as  the  cliild  of  my  unhappy  nephew,  I  wish  to  see  Portia 
marry  a  man  whom  she  can  love,"  she  cried,  with  spirit,  "  I  don't  believe  in 
money.  I  believe  in  affection,  and  affection  only,  for  making  the  lives  of  human 
beings  happy." 

Old  Lady  Erroll  took  another  sugar-plum.  "  It  seems  to  me  we  are  wasting 
breath  on  imaginary  difficulties,  my  dear  Miss  Ffrench.  If  you  believe  in  pov- 
erty as  a  promoter  of  happiness,  and  if  Portia  believes  in  it,  too,  by  all  means  let 
her  marry  Teddy  Josselin.  He  has  his  pay  and  his  debts,  and  Colonel  Ffrench, 
no  doubt,  will  assist  his  granddaughter  with  something  more  substantial  than 
advice  at  her  starting  in  life.  Still  they  will  be  poor,  quite  poor  enough  to  test 
the  value  of  your  happiness  theory.     Let  them  marry,  by  all  means." 

"And  you.  Lady  Erroll?"  said  Miss  Jemima,  point-blank.  "What  assist- 
ance are  they  to  look  for  from  you  ?  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  talk  the  matter 
plainly  over." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  old  countess,  still  with  suspicious  urbanity,  "do  you  tell 
me  the  intentions  of  the  lady's  friends  first.  What  allowance  does  Colonel 
Ffrench  propose  to  make  to  his  granddaughter  1  " 

Miss  Jemima's  honest  eyes  fell.  If  she  had  possessed  a  fortune,  she  would 
in  that  moment  have  settled  every  shilling  of  it  upon  her  Harry's  child  ;  but  she 
had,  remaining  in  the  world,  exactly  two  thousand  pounds,  the  greater  part  of 
the  income  I'rom  which  was  scrupulously  received  by  Colonel  Ffrench  half  yearly 
as  Jemima's  "  share  "  in  the  expenses  of  Halfont  Manor. 

"  My  brother  Richard,  as  you  know,  is  a  comparatively  poor  man.  His  hab- 
its are  expensive,  rendered  more  so  by  his  ill  health,  and  every  year  a  narrower 
margin  is  left  over  and  above  his  own  personal  expenditure.  Except  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  in  ready  money,  it  will  not  be  in  Richard's  power  to  assist  Poriia 
when  she  marries." 

"  And  after  his  death  ?  What  certain  settlement  can  be  made  upon  her  after 
his  death  ?" 

"  My  brother's  income  dies  with  him.  Lady  Erroll.  The  little  that  remained 
of  his  former  fortune  was  sunk  by  him,  years  ago,  in  an  annuity.     Halfont  came 
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to  him  with  his  second  wife,  and  failing  children  of  hers,  reverts  by  settlement, 
as  vou  are  aware,  on  Richard's  death,  to  her  family." 

"  Aye,"  exclaimed  Lady  ErroU,  a  quick  expression  of  anger  lighting  up  her 
old  face,  impassive  till  now.  "As  I  am  aware  !  You  do  well  to  use  that  ex- 
pression. Miss  Ffrench.  Before  Portia  married  Harry  Ffrench,  do  you  know 
what  your  brother  told  me  about  that  Halfont  property  ?  1  can  show  it  you — 
here — in  black  and  white  !  "  She  touched,  with  her  withered  hand,  one  of  the 
packets  of  letters  that  lay  beside  her.  "  When  you  came  I  had  just  been  re- 
freshing my  memory  by  reading  an  old  note  or  two  of  your  brother's.  He  was 
considered  one  of  the  acutest  letter-writers  of  his  day,  Miss  Ffrench.  Men  used 
to  say  Talleyrand  could  scarce  surpass  Richard  Ffrench  in  the  art  with  which 
he  could  mislead  others,  yet  leave  himself  uncompromised.  Hear  what  he  wrote 
me,  a  week  before  my  daughter's  marriage  !  "  She  took  up  a  sheet  of  note  pai>er, 
yellow  with  time,  unfolded  it  and,  without  spectacles,  read  aloud  :  "  '  Settlements, 
you  know,  I  have  always  held  in  detestation.  They  are  needful  only  in  certain 
exceptional  cases,  never  where  marriage  begins  under  such  fair  auspices  as  with 
that  of  our  children  !  My  dear  Portia  will,  I  trust,  look  upon  Halfont  as  her 
home,  now  and  hereafter,  just  as  certainly  as  if  a  dozen  lawyers  had  been  at 
work  to  secure  it  to  her  on  parchment ! '  Would  you  like  to  read  the  letter  your- 
self.''    You  know  your  brother's  hand." 

Then  Miss  Jemima  raised  her  eyes  steadily  to  Lady  Erroll's.  "I  wish  to 
hear  notiiing  of  the  past.  I  wish,  if  I  can,  to  forget  it,  with  its  shame  and  errors 
on  both  sides.  I  loved  Harry  as  well,  perhaps,  as  you  loved  your  daughter,  and 
have  mourned  for  him  as  deeply."  (Old  Lady  ErroU  went  to  a  rout  three  weeks 
after  Lady  Portia's  funeral).  "All  that  is  over.  I  came  here  to  talk  of  Portia. 
The  girl  is  brimful  of  faults.  She  is  extravagant,  vain,  giddy,  1  don't  rightly 
know  how  much  Portia  could  love  I  But  she  is  joung — at  one-and-twenty  every- 
thing is  possible  !  Let  her  marry  this  Mr.  Josselin,  because  she  cares  for  him, 
and  he  for  her.  Old  animosities,  old  letters,  old  wrongs — yes.  for  I  will  allow 
that  you  were  wronged — let  all  be  forgotten  in  the  happiness  of  these  two  chil- 
dren," and  then  Jemima  Ffrench's  full  heart  overflowed  ;  her  voice  choked. 

Old  Lady  ErroU  looked  at  her  with  a  smile  of  cool  curiosity.  "You  are  an 
enthusiast,  Miss  Ffrench,"  she  remarked,  after  a  minute's  silence;  "and  I  am 
as  completely  matter-of-fact  as  Portia  herself.  I  could  say  nothing  stronger.  In 
the  case  of  two  unworldly,  hot-hearted,  hot-headed  young  people — such  young 
people  as  one  reads  of  in  old  romances — I  will  admit,  for  argument's  sake,  that  a 
marriage  begun  in  poverty  might  brace  character,  stimulate  honorable  ambition. 
But  what  are  these  two  lovers — my  granddaughter  and  my  grandson — whose 
cause  you  plead  ? " 

"  They  are  young,  and  they  love  each  other  !  "  cried  Miss  Jemima,  quite  un- 
conscious that  she  was  saying  anything  ridiculous. 

"They  are,"  said  old  Lady  ErroU,  "e.vact  representatives  of  their  class  and 
of  their  period.  Tedd\',  to  begin  with.  I  don't  say  he  is  vicious,  as  men  used 
to  be  when  you  and  I  were  young  He  neither  drinks  nor  gambles,  nor  commits 
public  scandal  of  any  kind,  after  the  robuster  fashion  of  tifty  years  ago  ;  but  he 
hasn't  an  ounce  of  ballast  in  his  composition.  I  allow  him,  nominally,  five  hun- 
dred a  year ;  he  spends  double  that  sum,  at  least — on  wliat .-'  Bouquets,  opera 
stalls,  the  bills  of  his  men-milliners — who  shall  say  ?  I,  for  my  part,  never  as;k. 
I  like  the  i)oy.  He's  all  that  is  left  to  me — Sarah's  only  child  ;  and  Sarah  was  a 
good,  a  creditable  daughter  to  me.  Miss  Ffrench.  If  Ted  can  meet  with  a  suitable 
wife,  a  woman  with  money  and  position,  he  may  do  pretty  well.     As  long  as  he 
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remains  single,  he  won't  go  very  far  astray.  If  he  marries  into  poverty,  marries 
a  woman  like  his  cousin  Portia — he  is  ruined.  Simply  that.  No  need  to  pile  up 
words  where  one  expresses  everything  so  accurately." 

"  But  I  don't  see  why  marrying  Portia  need  be  marrying  into  poverty,"  urged 
Miss  Jemima.  "Young  people  can  surely  begin  life  on  five  or  six  hundred  a 
year.  To  my  mind,  such  an  income,  even  with  a  family,  is  a  handsome  one.  I 
will,  on  my  part,  do  everything  I  can  to  help  them  at  starting,  and — " 

'•And  wiiere  is  the  income  you  speak  of  to  come  from?"  interrupted  old 
Lady  Erroll,  but  with  great  politeness.  "Teddy's  pay  is  seven  shillings  and 
four  pence  a  day.  Colonel  Ffrench,  you  tell  me,  can  give  Portia  no  other  assist- 
ance than  a  certain  small  sum  on  her  wedding  day.  Where  are  they  to  look  for 
the  remaining  four  or  five  hundred  a  year  of  which  you  speak  ?" 

"  From  you,  Lady  Erroll,"  said  Miss  Jemima.  "You  would  surely  continue 
the  same  allowance  to  Mr.  Josselin  after  his  marriage  as  you  make  him  now  ?" 

"  From  the  day  on  which  Ted  Josselin  marries  Portia  Ffrench,"  said  the  old 
countess,  "I  never  allow  him  one  shilling  while  I  live;  not — one — shilling!" 
dwelling  upon  each  syllable  with  cruel  emphasis.  "At  my  death,  as  I  have 
really  no  other  relation  in  whom  I  take  interest,  I  shall  leave  my  money  to  a 
charity.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  Portia,  personally.  I  know  no  better 
company  than  my  granddaughter,  when  she  chooses  ;  and  she  is  handsome,  too, 
considering  her  dark  skin.  I  have  done  what  I  could  for  her.  Portia  might 
have  married  well,  four  times  over,  if  she  had  chosen  ;  and  through  me.  I  would 
have  settled  ten  thousand  pounds  on  her  at  my  death,  if  she  had  married  Mac- 
bean.  But  to  be  Teddy's  wife — no  !  a  hundred  times,  no.  She  would  ruin  him 
in  six  months — ruin  him  first,  and  disgrace  him  afterward.  Don't  interrupt 
me" — for  Miss  Jemima's  eyes  flashed  fire.  "The  girl  is  no  worse  than  all  the 
rest  of  her  generation.  With  a  new  dress  a  day,  with  an  establishment,  with 
diamonds,  equipages,  Portia  would  be  a  good  wife,  no  doubt,  as  wives  go.  For 
Ted,  I  would  a  great  deal  sooner  see  him — " 

"  Lady  Erroll,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  rising  from  her  chair  and  standing  erect — 
very  dignified  she  looked  in  her  rusty  black  silk,  and  with  her  fine,  outspoken 
old  face — "it  seems  to  me  that,  on  this  subject,  there  is  nothing  more  for  you  to 
say  or  for  me  to  hear.  Portia  is  ycur  granddaughter,  but  she  is  my  Harry's 
child,  and  I  will  not  listen  to  her  vilification.  What  you  say  of  young  men  and 
women  of  the  world  may  be  true.  I  thank  God  I  know  little  of  what  you  call 
the  world,  and  I  can't  bring  myself  to  believe  it.  I  think  there  is  much  more 
good  than  evil  in  every  young  heart.  I  think  a  marriage  of  inclination,  not  of 
greed,  is  the  best  chance  for  my  great-niece,  Portia.  I  pray  that  she  may  make 
such  a  one.  Of  course,  I  shall  tell  them,  word  for  word,  what  you  have  said. 
Mr.  Josselin  meets  me,  by  appointment,  when  I  leave  your  house,  and  I  shall 
take  him  down  with  me  to  Halfont.  My  advice  to  them  both  will  be  to  look 
into  their  own  hearts,  to  weigh  all  this  well,  and — not  to  give  each  other  up  ! 
People  can  live  with  little  money ;  but  life,  as  you  and  I  have  seen  to  our  cost, 
is  not  worth  holding  without  love." 

A  deep  color  came  over  Lady  Erroll's  wrinkled  face,  then  faded,  leaving  it 
almost  livid  white.  "  In  the  marriage  you  speak  of,"  said  she,  "  there  was  nei- 
ther love  nor  money.  It  was  a  marriage  that  began  in  deception,  tliat  was  lived 
out  in  misery,  that  ended  in  shame  and  dishonor  !  And  yet  it  is  with  such  blood 
as  that  in  her  veins  that  you  will  counsel  Harry  Ffrench's  daughter  to  marry 
into  beggary." 

"  I  will  counsel  Harry  Ffrench's  daughter  to  keep  true,  if  she  can,  to  the 
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best  thing  in  her  nature,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  staunchly  and  quietly.  "  If  she 
loves  Teddy  Josselin  enough  to  brave  poverty  for  his  sake,  I  shall  have  better 
hope  for  her  than  if  she  had  married  Macbean,  with  all  his  settlements." 

"Aye,  if  she  does  !  "  said  old  Lady  Erroll,  her  good  humor  beginning  to  re- 
turn. "  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Miss  Ffrench,  we  are  both  working  ourselves 
into  tragedy  quite  unnecessarily.  Let  Ted  and  Portia  know,  for  certain,  that  by 
marrying  they  will  become  paupers,  and  I  think  you  will  find  them  quite  dis- 
posed to  shake  hands  and  lapse  back  into  cousins.  Going  .''  No,  no,  I  can't 
think  of  it.  You  must  stay  to  lunch.  Don't  let  two  old  women  like  jou  and 
me  quarrel  because  a  silly  boy  and  girl  have  chosen  to  play  at  falling  in  love." 

But  Miss  Jemima  was  determined.  Food  would  choke  her  in  her  present 
state  of  feeling,  she  said,  bluntly.  She  wished  to  quarrel  with  no  one,  but  her 
heart  was  sore  ;  she  must  be  alone.  And  then  briefly  declining  Lady  Erroll's 
offer  of  sending  for  a  cab,  she  started  forth  alone  on  foot  from  the  great  Eaton 
square  house,  which  an  hour  ago  she  had  thought  was  one  day  to  be  Portia's 
home. 

Jemima  Ffrench's  honest  heart  was  sore,  yet,  as  she  walked  onward  with  her 
steady  long  step,  her  head  well  erect,  through  the  London  streets,  an  expression 
almost  of  youthful  energy  was  on  her  fresh  old  face.  If,  as  she  still  hoped,  love 
won  the  day  against  wisdom,  sotnet/nitg,  she  determined,  should  be  done  by 
which  Portia  and  Portia's  husband  might  live.  She  would  sell  out  two  hundred 
pounds  for  them  when  they  married  ;  two  hundred  pounds  would  furnish  a  small 
house  modestly  ;  Teddy  must  exchange  the  Guards  for  a  public  office,  Portia  be 
taught  housekeeping,  and  Colonel  Ffrench  forced  into  helping  them.  Nay,  after 
a  time,  for  Miss  Jemima  could  believe  positive  and  abiding  evil  of  no  one,  would 
not  old  Lady  Erroll  herself  be  forced  to  relent  ? 

"  A  poor,  good,  enthusiastic  simpleton  ! "  thought  Lady  Erroll,  as  she  put 
away  her  letters,  the  cherished  relics,  not  like  Miss  Jemima's,  of  dead  love,  but 
of  dead  hatreds,  of  frustrated  ambition.  "Ted  Josselin  fling  thirty  thousand 
pounds  to  a  hospital  !  Portia  Ffrench  marry  any  man  for  the  sake  of  his  hand- 
some blue  eyes  !  I  shall  have  them  both  here  to-morrow  begging  dear  grand- 
mamma's pardon,  and  vowing  they  never  meant  the  thing  to  be  taken  in  ear- 
nest." 

Then  she  sat  down  to  her  solitary  lunch,  and  calculated,  not  without  satis- 
faction, how  much  chicken  and  sherry  had  been  saved  by  Jemima  Ffrench's 
losing  her  temper. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

For  a  long  half-hour  Susan  Fielding  waited,  breathless  with  anxiety,  not  all 
unselfish,  as  to  the  lovers'  fate.  Then  a  light  step  came  flying  along  the  corri- 
dor, the  door  opened  quickly,  and  Portia,  her  face  all  alight  with  animation, 
looked  in. 

"Come  Susan,  child  !  The  oracle  has  spoken,  our  fate  is  decided.  Come 
and  witness  the  last  scene  in  our  poor,  ill-fated  little  love  drama." 

"What — vou  are  not  going  to  marry  Mr.  Josselin,  then  ?"  uttered  Susan. 

"Ah,  that  is  just  what  you  will  liear,"  was  Portia's  answer.  "  I  have  had  a 
hard  alternative  placed  before  me,  Susan,  I  can  tell  you.  Teddy  Josselin  and 
herbs,  a  stalled  ox  and  Macbean.  But  I  tliink,  considering  my  youth  and  inex- 
perience, I  liave  chosen  wisely,  as  you  will  hear." 

She  hurried  Susan  down  stairs,  and  on  the  landing,  outside  the  drawing- 
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room,  they  were  joined  by  Miss  Jemima  wlio,  after  repeating,  with  conscientious 
accuracy,  Lady  ErroU's  message,  had  left  the  lovers  alone  to  deliberate  upon 
their  fate. 

"  Poor  old  lady  !  You  are  a  vast  deal  more  upset  by  all  tliis  than  you  need 
be,"  said  Portia,  patting  Miss  Jemima's  hand  reassuringly.  "As  1  tell  Susan, 
We  have,  considering  all  things,  decided  wisely,  and  what  is  more,  without  a  tear. 
You  liave  been  crying,  Aunt  Jem — don't  deny  it,  I  see  the  marlcs  of  tears  on 
your  cheeivs — while  we  laughed  !  Yes,  laughed  so  loud  I  expected  every  min- 
ute grandpapa  would  send  up  a  message  bidding  us  not  disturb  liini." 

She  opened  the  door  as  she  spoke,  and  Susan,  with  as  cIio]<ing  a  feeling  in 
her  throat  as  though  her  own  destiny  were  under  discussion,  followed  old  Miss 
Ffrench  into  the  drawing-room.  Teddy  Josselin  rose  from  a  sofa  where  he  was 
reclining  by  one  of  the  open  windows,  and  came  forward  to  meet  them.  He 
looked  even  more  bewitching,  Susan  thought,  in  his  morning  dress,  than  lie  had 
done  the  other  evening ;  the  frock  coat,  the  delicate  tie,  the  pointed  moustache, 
the  lavender  gloves — all  were  faultless.  And  his  blue  eyes  were  just  as  full  of 
lazy  contentment,  his  handsome  boyish  face  was  just  as  untroubled  as  ever.  Ah, 
if  she  had  a  lover,  mused  the  little  girl,  she  would  not  choose  him  to  wear  mien 
so  careless  in  this  momentous  hour  on  which  their  whole  future  happiness  might 
hang  !     Poor,  romantic  little  Susan. 

"  How  are  you,  Susan,"  said  Teddy,  taking  her  hand,  all  cold  and  trembling 
with  vicarious  agitation.  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  ever  since,  and  so  has 
some  one  else.  Did  I  tell  you,  'Tia  ?  Blake  soothed  me  to  sleep  with  praises 
of  Susan's  voice  and  Susan's  'rustic  woodland  air'  all  the  way  back  to  town. 
Don't  be  jealous." 

The  thorough  good  humor  of  Teddy's  tone,  the  familiar  "  'Tia,"  (Teddy 
Josselin  was  the  only  living  being  who  ever  ventured  on  a  diminutive  with  Por- 
tia) made  Miss  Jemima  augur  favorably  as  to  the  result  of  their  consultation. 
"  Portia  is  very  likely  to  be  jealous  about  Mr.  Blake,  or  Mr.  any  one  else  to- 
day," she  said,  with  an  inflection  of  the  voice  that  made  the  remark  a  ques- 
tion, 

"  Poor  Portia  would  be  jealous  always,"  said  Teddy,  looking  serious. 
"There  is  the  leading  weakness  of  her  character.  She  cannot  part  with  her 
meanest  slave  without  a  pang,  can  you,  'Tia  .-'  " 

Portia  had  now  come  close  to  her  cousin's  side,  and  as  he  was  speaking  their 
eyes  met.  Surely,  thought  old  Miss  Jemima,  not  unobservant,  not  wholly  un- 
versed in  love  matters,  the  lacerated  feeling  of  lovers  on  the  brink  of  an  eternal 
parting  were  never  transmitted  through  such  a  heart-whole  glance  as  that ! 

"  When  I  am  tired  I  will  tell  you,"  answered  Portia,  lightly.  "  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  I  have  had  no  experience.  What  one  gives  up  voluntarily,  cannot  be 
spoken  of  as  'forfeited,'  Master  Ted." 

Teddy  made  a  mock-humble  bow.  "I  never  knew  you  had  given  George 
Blake  up,  Miss  Ffrench." 

"  I  was  not  speaking  of  George  Blake,  Mr.  Josselin." 

And  then  every  body  sat  down  ;  the  lovers  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
perfectly  cool  and  collected  ;  old  Miss  Jemima  and  Susan  waiting  in  agitated 
silence  for  them  to  begin. 

"  I  think,"  remarked  Teddy,  when  two  or  three  minutes  had  gone  by  in 
silence,  "that  the  barometer  must  be  higher  than  yesterday — I  mean  the  ther- 
mometer— no,  which  is  it,  'Tia  ?  " 

Miss  Jemima  looked  up  severely  at  the  ceiling  ;  Portia  laughed — that  picas- 
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ant  laugh  that,  as  I  said  before,  would  in  itself  have  been  enough  to  found  many 
an  actress's  reputation  !  '*  What  will  you  do  without  me  at  your  side  to  tell  you 
what  you  mean,  Ted  ?  "  cried  she. 

"  Portia  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Jemima. 

"Ah  well,  Aunt,  painful  though  it  may  be  to  tell  tlie  truth,  there  is  no  good 
in  putting  it  off,"  said  Portia,  with  a  business-like  air.  Susan  is  in  our  confi- 
dence, and  I  am  sure  you  are  both  dying  to  hear  what  we  have  decided  on.  As 
well  tell  them  at  once,  Ted  .''  " 

"I  suppose  so,"  began  Teddy — then  Miss  Jemima  chancing  to  look  at  him 
full  and  suddenly,  his  blue  eyes  sank.  "  Only,  do  you  say  it  all,  Portia,"  he 
added.  "  You  know  you  get  over  that  sort  of  thing  so  much  neater  than 
I  do." 

'•Thanks!"  said  Portia,  gaily.  "I  accept  the  compliment  at  its  fullest 
worth.  Mr.  Josselin  wishing  m.e  to  be  the  speaker,  Aunt  Jem,  I  have  to  an- 
nounce that — we  do  not  mean  to  sacrifice  ourselves." 

"As  I  guessed,  as  I  foretold,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  half  to  herself.  "So  much 
for  Lady  ErroU's  knowledge  of  human  nature." 

"  We  are  young,  we  may  be  foolish — " 

"  But  not  wholly  corrupt  !  "  put  in  Teddy. 

"And  we  cannot  give  up  what  to  us  is  simply  life  itself." 

Miss  Jemima  coughed  to  keep  down  her  emotion  ;  the  tears  started  to  her 
eyes. 

"  Dissipation,  excitement,  dresses  by  Worth,  coats  by  Bond  street  tailors, 
French  gloves,  French  wines.     What,  in  very  truth,  are  all  these  things  ? " 

A  shake  of  the  head  from  Miss  Jemima  said,  "What,  indeed.''" 

"Superfluities  to  many  people,  doubtless.     To  us,  necessities  of  life." 

"  Portia  !  " 

"Since  I  was  eighteen,  have  I  ever,  in  one  year,  spent  less  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  on  my  dress.  Aunt  Jem  ?  the  precise  sum  on  which  grand- 
mamma suggests  we  should  live.  Well,  we  will  say  that  when  I  was  married  I 
spent  half — though  the  whole  calculation  is  absurd — and  Teddy  the  other  half. 
Sixty-five  pounds  a  3'ear  each  on  dress.  What  would  this  leave  over  for  wine 
bills  and  travelling,  and  all  those  incidental  expenses  ?  Not  a  farthing.  We 
should  not  be  in  the  least  ashamed  to  beg,  but  we  could  not  work,  either  of  us, 
and  the  only  remaining  alternative  would  be — starvation.  Teddy,"  she  turned 
round  to  her  lover,  with  the  brightest  smile  in  the  world,  "we  can't  make  up  our 
minds  to  starve,  can  we  ?  " 

"  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  anything,"  said  Teddy,  "as  long  as  I  shared 
It  with  you.  If  you  wanted  money,  'Tia,  you  should  have  remained  faithful  to 
the  Scotchman." 

"  If  my  niece  wished  it,  in  short,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  looking  searchingly  at 
the  young  man's  face,  "if  Portia  Ffrench  would  remain  true  to  her  word  you 
would  remain  true  to  her.     Is  that  what  I  am  to  understand,  Mr.  Josselin  ?" 

"If  Portia  will  marry  me  to-morrow  I  shall  be  the  happiest  man  in  Eng- 
land," said  Teddy  Josselin,  lifting  his  blue  eyes  to  Miss  Jemima's — honest  blue 
eyes  they  were,  with  all  their  sleepiness,  all  their  want  of  intellect.  "  I've  never 
taken  thought  for  the  morrow  yet.  and  never  come  to  very  bad  grief,  that  I  re- 
member. The  natural  tendency  of  things  is — is  to  fall  upon  one's  legs.  I  don't 
know  why  you  laugh,  Portia  ?  " 

"A  slight  confusion  of  tenses,  Ted.  Go  on.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  meta- 
yhor." 


to 
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"  Tc  fall  upon  one's  lejjs.  I'm  put  out,  Miss  Ffrencb.  Portia  knows  so 
well  how  to  put  me  out.  If  she  would  quarrel  with  grandmamma  and  marry 
me  to-morrow — " 

"  You  would  be  doubtfully  happy  for  a  week,  and  decidedly  repentant  for  the 
remainder  of  your  life  !  "  interrupted  Portia,  in  the  sort  of  admonitory  tone  in 
which  one  puts  down  a  child's  impending  folly.  "We  can't  afford  to  quarrel 
with  grandmamma,  either  of  us— I  the  least.  She  doesn't  love  me  very  much, 
poor  grandmamma,  our  feelings  to  each  other  are  about  equal,  but  she  really 
means  me  to  make  a  good  marriage,  and  I  mean  to  do  so,  too — in  my  own  way, 
not  a  Mr.  Macbean.  From  the  first  year  I  saw  her,  grandmamma  and  I  have 
been  playing  a  kind  of  game  of  chess  of  our  own.  Who  knows  yet  which  will 
be  checkmated  ? " 

"  You  have  been  playing  a  game  which  I  neither  understand  nor  wish  to  un- 
derstand," cried  Miss  Jemima,  indignantly.  "  I  have  been  always  lenient  to 
you  hitherto,  Portia.  When  you  have  led  on  and  discarded  suitor  after  sui- 
tor, I  have  been  lenient  to  you,  for  I  have  thought  your  worst  sin  was  girlish 
levity,  and  that  in  your  heart — I  may  say  it  now — you  cared  for  your  cousin.  I 
was  mistaken.  You  have  no  heart,  You  care  for  nothing.  You  believe  noth- 
ing. You  regret  nothing.  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Josselin,  I  congratulate  you 
heartily  on  my  niece,  Portia  Ffrench,  having  at  length  made  up  her  mind  !  " 

Teddy  smoothed  his  moustache  into  finer  points,  and  gave  one  quickly-averted 
fflance  at  Portia's  face.  "All  cons:ratulations  are  the  mischief  to  answer,"  he 
remarked.  "  I  remember  when  my  cousin  Adolphus  was  going  to  be  married, 
old  Linkwater  congratulated  him.     I've  often  told  you  that  story,  'Tia  ? " 

"Very  often.     You  surely  have  no  idea  of  telling  it  us  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  only — you  know  what  Adolphus  said  is  pretty  nearly  what  I 
feel.  All  these  things  are  leaps  in  the  dark,"  this  to  Miss  Jemima;  ''and  it 
would  take  a  wiser  man  than  me  to  know,  till  a  year  and  a  day  afterward,  wheth- 
er he  has  drawn  a  prize  or  a  blank.  But  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  what 
you  said,  just  the  same." 

His  unruffled  fatuity,  the  lurking  smile  round  Portia's  lips,  were  too  much  for 
Miss  Jemima's  temper.  "  I  congratulate  both  of  you,"  she  cried,  rising  from 
her  chair ;  "and  I  congratulate  the  people  belonging  to  you  on  being  spared 
from  seeing  two  such — "  a  strong  word  was  in  the  old  soldier's  mouth,  but  she 
swallowed  it — "two  such  babies  married.  Lady  ErroU  was  right.  She  does 
understand  human  nature — such  human  nature  as  yours — better  than  I  do.  You 
will  yourself  explain  the  rupture  of  your  last  engagement  to  your  grandfather, 
Portia  ;  that  task  I  decline  ;  and  the  next  time,  please,  that  you  have  wedding 
preparations  to  make,  make  them  without  consulting  me.  I  assist  at  no  more 
trousseaux." 

And  Miss  Jemima  crossed  over  to  a  table  where  afternoon  tea  was  aiieauy 
laid,  poured  herself  out  a  cup  and  drank  it,  standing,  in  short,  disdainful  gulps., 
and  not  turning  her  eyes  again  toward  the  culprits.  A  stranger  looking  in  ai 
the  picture  at  that  moment  would  assuredly  never  have  guessed  that  Teddy  and 
Portia  were  lovers,  sternly  refusing  consent  to  their  own  marriage  ;  that  this 
incensed  old  lady's  was  the  heart  that  bled  at  seeing  generous,  youthful  <"-^Uy 
degenerate  into  the  miserable  wisdom  of  expediency,  and  of  the  world  ! 

Teddy  was  the  first  to  follow  her.     "  Don't  be  angry  with  us,"  he  said,  hum- 
bly offering  Miss  Jemima  a  plate  of  bread  and  butter.     "  Bad  though  we  are,  we 
are  not  lesponsible  for  the  sins  of  our  ancestors  ;  everything  is  forced  upon  us 
by  grandmamma." 
a6 
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He  looked  so  handsome  and  so  much  in  earnest  as  he  made  his  little  speech 
that  Jemima  Ffrench  could  not  but  soften.  "  I'm  angry  with  myself  for  having 
taken  so  much  interest  in  you,  that's  the  truth,  Mr.  Josselin.  I  made  he  mis- 
take of  thinking  of  you  both  as  of  responsible  beings,  who  would  help  them- 
selves, and  whom  it  would  be  my  duty  to  help.  I  see  you  as  you  are — children, 
not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  words  responsibility  or  duty." 

"  And  who,  therefore,  must  make  their  way  by  childish  obedience  to  their 
elders'  dictates,"  cried  Portia,  coming  up  and  putting  her  arm  round  Miss  Jemi- 
ma's shoulders.  "  Now,  I  insist  upon  your  eating,  old  lady.  You  know  you  told 
me  you  had  not  swallowed  a  mouthful  since  you  started.  Take  a  lesson  from 
us.     Don't  quarrel  with  your  bread  and  butter." 

So  peace  was  made.  Shocked  though  good  Miss  Jemima  might  be  b;  the 
lover's  frivolity,  it  was  impossible  to  remain  seriously  angry  with  any  two  huuiap 
beings  for  refusing  voluntarily  to  encounter  starvation.  She  had  been  a  fot..  , 
she  confessed,  and  they — had  proved  themselves  philosophers.  The  world  was 
too  old  for  romantic  sacrifice.  Let  Mr.  Josselin  look  for  an  heiress,  with  Lady 
Erroll's  assistance,  and  Portia,  if  she  could,  find  another  Mr.  Macbean. 

"You,  both  of  you,  suffer  so  little  that  I  won't  go  through  the  pretence  ol 
pitying  you,"  she  remarked,  as  Teddy  Josselin  took  his  leave.  "  But  this  I  do 
say,"  and  Miss  Jemima  pressed  the  young  man's  hand  with  honest  kindness,  "  I 
can't  help  feeling  sorry  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  you  at  Halfont.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  a  long  time  hence,  you  will  look  back,  and  wish  you  had  decided  differ- 
ently." 

"And  some  day,  perhaps,  not  a  very  long  time  hence,  you  will  look  back  and 
say  that  we  decided  like  oracles,"  said  Teddy.  "As  to  having  seen  the  last  of 
me  at  Halfont,  the  thing  is — is — "  Teddy  stammered  and  looked  pleasant — "  we- 
diculous.  Because  'Tia  and  I  leave  oft  being  lovers  is  no  reason  that  we  should 
not  continue — " 

"  To  be  cousins,"  interrupted  Portia.  "  You  shall  come  again  in  three  months, 
Ted.  Not  a  day  sooner ;  the  world  would  talk.  Whatever  we  wish,  whatever 
we  think  right,  do  not  let  us  run  a  risk  of  making  the  world  talk  !  " 

She  went  with  him  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  then  running  back  to  one  of  the 
drawing-room  windows,  kissed  the  tips  of  her  fingers  as  the  carriage  that  was 
taking  him  to  the  station  drove  away.  Could  any  woman  discard,  in  this  light 
fashion,  the  man  she  had  once  loved  ?  Susan,  to  whose  simple  heart  the  situa- 
tion was  one  of  vitalest  interest,  asked  herself  this  question  as  she  watched  Por- 
tia's face.  Had  the  whole  engagement  been  idle  child's  play,  as  Miss  Jemima 
said;  or — a  blind.  Was  Portia's  heart  indeed  occupied  by  some  absent  lover — a 
lover  far  worthier,  nobler,  thouglit  Susan,  than  poor  Teddy  Josselin,  with  his 
lavender  gloves,  and  curled  love-locks,  and  boyish,  effeminate  beauty. 

Portia  sank  down  into  a  chair  and  told  Miss  Jemima  to  ring  for  some  fresh 
tea,  then  in  wildly  high  spirits  began  to  discuss  the  change  in  her  prospects  that 
the  last  few  hours  had  brought  about.  Usually  she  flagged  the  moment  that 
a  scene,  that  an  excitement,  however  trivial,  was  past ;  no  such  reaction  seemed 
to  set  in  after  her  final  rupture  with  the  man  she  had  professed  to  love.  She 
would  go  to  town  to-morrow.  Every  worldly  hope  she  had  was  in  grandmamma. 
Suicidal  to  run  the  chance  of  any  fresh  family  feud  !  She  would  get  presented  at 
the  next  drawing-room.  She  would  send  her  photograph  to  RLicbean.  He  was 
vulgar,  he  lived  in  Glasgow,  was  ugly,  demoniacal  of  temper  ;  but,  at  the  present 
ebb  of  affi^irs,  not  a  chance  must  be  lost.     Could  a  young  lady  approaching 
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twenty-two,  and  whose  fifth  engagement  had  just  ended  tragically,  afford  to  be 
critical  ? 

So  she  rattled  on,  Miss  Jemima  listening,'  grimly  sorrowful.  At  last,  when 
Susan  rose  to  go,  Portia  offered  to  walk  with  her  as  for  as  the  lodge  gates,  and 
as  soon  as  the  two  girls  were  alone  together,  out  of  doors,  her  mood  changed. 
"  You  think  me  a  monster  of  heartlessness,  don't  you,  Susan  ?  "  Oh,  I  can  see 
you  do  by  your  face.  Don't  accuse  me  too  harshly.  Remember  you  only  see 
half— the  outside  half  that  tells  so  little  of  the  truth." 

"  I  know  that  very  well,"  cried  Susan,  half  impatiently,  "  and  I  have  no 
right  of  course  to  accuse  any  one.  It  all  seems  hard  on — poor  Mr.  Josselin,  but 
I  believe  I  can  guess  why j^on  are  in  such  good  spirits  ! " 

"  Then  you  must  be  a  much  shrewder  person  than  I  take  you  for,"  said  Por- 
tia. *'  Don't  judge  by  what  you  would  do  or  feel  under  the  same  circumstances, 
child.  Think  of  something  that  you  would  consider  wildly,  utterly  impossible, 
and  you  will  be  likeliest  to  arrive  at  the  truth  about  me.  Not  that  I  want  you 
to  arrive  at  the  truth,  Susan  !  "  Singularly  bright  was  Portia's  face,  singularly 
soft  her  voice.  "  I  should  just  like  to  make  you  say  one  thing.  Aunt  Jem  con- 
gratulated Teddy  on  my  having  found  out  my  own  mind  at  last,  will  you  con- 
gratulate me  ?     I'm  superstitious,  I  want  good  wishes  to-day.     Give  me  yours." 

The  poor  child's  tell-tale  face  reddened.  I  do  not  say  that,  after  spending 
one  evening  in  the  society  of  a  stranger,  a  girl's  heart  can  be  affected  to  any 
passionate  or  lasting  extent.  But  I  do  say  that  a  spasm  of  sharpest  pain  con- 
tracted Susan  Fielding's  heart  at  this  moment.  Love's  twin  sister,  we  must  re- 
member, arrives  so  much  more  rapidly  at  maturity  than  does  love  himself!  "  I 
congratulate  you.  Miss  Portia,"  but  her  voice  was  unsteady  as  she  said  this. 
"As  you  say,  I  can't  judge  of  you  or  of  your  actions  rightly,  but  I  know  enough 
to  feel  that  you  are  happier  than  you  ever  were  in  your  life  before,  and  I'm  glad 
— I  mean  I  try  to  be  glad  of  it.  I  wish  you  joy,  you  and — the  person  you  mean 
to  marry." 

Portia  broke  out  into  a  laugh,  a  heartier,  louder  one  than  most  people  had 
ever  heard  from  her  lips.  "  That  is  well-wishing  with  a  vengeance  !  Well- 
wishing,  not  to  the  living  only,  but  to  people  who,  as  likely  as  not,  will  never  ex- 
ist. Aunt  Jemima  often  says  I  shall  end  by  being  an  old  maid,  and  that  she  and 
I  will  live  together  in  lodgings  at  Cheltenham,  Susan.  I  shall  be  just  a  little 
more  discontented  than  I  am  now,  thin,  blue-nosed,  a  district  visitor,  and  hold- 
ing rigid  opinions  about  women's  emancipation.  Good-by — what  !  won't  you 
give  me  a  kiss  after  congratulating  me  so  prettily  ? " 

And  then,  with  buoyant  steps,  she  tripped  back  along  the  Manor  avenue,  and 
Susan,  heavy-hearted,  went  on  her  way  alone  toward  Addison  Lodge. 


A  GREAT  ADVOCATE. 

JAMES   T.    BRADY. 


DURING  the  war  of  1812  two  Irish  emigrants  landed  in  New  York  after  an 
eventful  voyage,  during  which  they  had  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  Bri;- 
ish  privateer.  They  were  Thomas  S.  Brady  and  his  young  bride.  On  a  pul^lic 
occasion,  long  after,  James  T.  Brady,  the  son  of  this  couple  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished advocate  at  the  New  York  bar,  took  pride  in  speaking  of  himself  as 
"  the  son  of  an  Irish  father,  who  migrated  in  hot  haste,  and  was  chased  into  the 
port  of  New  York,  his  highest  ambition  being  that  his  son  might  be  born  in 
America." 

It  was  a  good  stock.  The  clan  Mac  Braidaich  occupied,  of  old,  an  extensive 
territory  near  the  centre  of  Irelan^.  The  name  became  O'Bradaich,  O'Brady, 
Brady.  Then  came  Saxon  rule,  and  the  Bradys,  from  a  powerful  clan,  passed 
into  dependent  tenants.  The  family  had  contributed  a  greater  number  of  priests 
and  bishops  to  the  Irish  Cliurch  than  any  other.  The  crest  of  the  house — a 
mailed  hand  grasping  a  scimitar  and  cutting  a  feather — suggests  the  story  of 
Saladin,  and  seems  symbolic  of  a  ckar  and  incisive  intellect. 

Thomas  S.  Brady  had  culture,  wit,  eloquence,  generosity  and  character.  His 
father,  a  true  scion  of  this  strong  and  vigorous  race,  had  given  him  a  thorough 
classical  education  ;  and  so  in  1815  we  find  him  teaching  school  at  No.  21  War- 
ren street,  New  York,  and  gaining  daily  in  reputation  as  an  accomplished  teach- 
er. Many  of  his  pupils  are  prominent  men  in  New  York  to-day.  The  mother, 
says  Judge  Daly,  was  "  a  woman  handsome  in  person,  as  I  remember  her,  hav- 
ing a  fine  natural  intellect — one  of  those  mothers  whose  quiet  virtues  shed  their 
blessed  influence  over  families,  and  are  felt  so  long  in  their  durable  efiect  upon 
children." 

To  this  couple  was  born,  on  the  9th  of  April,  181 5,  a  man-child — duly  chris- 
tened James  Topham,  and  destined  to  make  his  name  a  houseliold  word  in  the 
homes  of  his  native  city,  and  a  name  of  honor  in  his  native  land. 

James  was  early  set  to  study  in  his  father's  school.  His  old  schoolfellow, 
Judge  Daly,  pictures  him  at  seven  years  of  age  as  "a  littJe  boy  with  a  large  head 
and  a  very  small  frame  ;  his  great  head  bending  over  his  desk,  and  his  little  feet 
playing  beneath  ;  his  mind  intently  fixed  on  his  lesson,  which  he  was  rather  slow 
to  acquire.  A  great,  warm-hearted  little  boy,  exceedingly  unselfish,  most  affec- 
tionate in  his  attachment  to  his  young  school  companions,  and  exceedingly  be- 
.oved  by  them." 

Another  schoolmate  recalls  incidents  which  show  that  his  independence  and 
indomitable  courage  were  inborn.  "  He  was  of  a  brave,  determined  disposition, 
but  always  kind  to  every  one."  "  He  was  a  delicate  boy,  with  a  very  large  head  ; 
not  a  handsome  boy  (Tom  was  very  handsome) ;  was  called  'little  Jim  Brady' 
all  the  early  part  of  his  life."  As  he  grew  in  stature  and  in  fame,  the  epithet,  no 
longer  fitting,  was  dropped  ;  but  to  those  who  knew  him  best,  he  was  "Jim  Bra- 
dy," or  "James  T ,"  as  it  might  happen,  to  the  last.  He  was  so  noticeable,  says 
still  another  schoolfellow,  "for  his  loving  kindliness  as  a  boy,  that  it  almost 
obliterates  every  other  recollection." 

Young  Brady  went  from  the  school-room  to  his  father's  office  (his  father  had 
meantime  entered  the  profession  of  law)  then  in  Nassau  street,  afterward  removed 
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to  Beekman  street,  in  the  "  Inns  of  Court,"  where  he  was  office  boy  and  student. 
A  quick-witted,  bright  boy,  sometimes  letting  the  temptation  of  a  repartee  prove 
too  strong  for  that  consideration  for  others,  whicli,  later  in  life,  was  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  him  ;  as  when,  on  entering  an  old  gentleman's  office,  the  little 
office  boy  neglected  to  take  off  his  cap,  and  the  old  gentleman  reproving  him,  said  : 
*'  My  son,  when  I  go  into  a  gentleman's  office  I  take  off  my  hat."  "  So  do  I  !  " 
flashed  back  Master  Impudence.  He  was,  however,  generally  diffident,  modest, 
and  industrious,  gathering  in  knowledge  in  every  direction  ;  and  when  he  felt 
free  to  express  his  opinions — as  he  did  to  his  father,  whose  pride  and  joy  he  was 
— of  remarkable  originality  and  independence  of  thought.  His  brother  remem- 
bers a  discussion  with  his  fiither  in  which  James  advanced  and  maintained  reso- 
lutely the  opinion  that  classical  studies  were  no  help,  but  rather  a  hindrance  to 
originality.  No  doubt  a  grave  heresy,  in  the  eyes  of  the  carefully  trained  classical 
scholar.  The  riper  judgment  of  the  son,  however,  changed  his  position,  and 
later  in  life,  his  opinions  of  the  value  and  importance  of  a  thorough  classical 
training  would  have  left  no  room  for  a  renewal  of  that  discussion. 

The  business  of  the  office,  in  its  details  and  management,  was  soon  entirely 
in  his  charge  ;  and,  in  those  da3's  before  the  Code,  when  everything  was  managed 
by  special  pleading,  the  drawing  of  pleadings,  briefs,  and  other  papers  neces- 
sarily involved  great  study  and  precision. 

When  he  was  about  nineteen  a  gentleman  remarked  to  his  father,  "  Your 
son  is  of  fine  promise."  "Yes,  sir,  he  is  a  boy  of  great  promise,  a  boy  of  splen- 
did intellect  and  noble  character.  Young  as  he  is,  I  regard  him  as  a  walking 
encyclopaedia,  his  mind  seems  to  gild  every  subject  it  touches."  The  career  of 
the  son  has  certainly  justified  the  estimate  of  the  father. 

At  this  time,  and  during  all  his  early  years  at  the  bar,  he  was  a  hard  student 
Lodging  in  the  office,  he  frequently  passed  the  whole  night  in  study,  adding 
another  to  the  examples  of  those  who  have  supplemented  the  lavish  gifts  of  na- 
ture by  the  most  intense  application  and  industry,  the  consciousness  of  high 
powers  only  stimulating  to  increased  exertion.  His  earnest  and  protracted 
studies  at  this  period  are  spoken  of  by  all  who  then  knew  him.  The  natural- 
ness of  his  manner,  the  spontaneous  working  of  his  mind,  his  fertility  and  readi- 
ness, led  the  younger  members  of  the  bar  to  imagine  that  he  owed  little  to  in- 
dustry or  training ;  but,  highly  gifted  as  he  was,  he  would  doubtless  have  attribu- 
ted his  success  to  these  early  studious  years. 

Brady  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835.  He  was  twenty  years  of  age.  His 
first  case,  other  than  in  the  Ward  Courts,  was  an  insurance  case,  in  which  Mr. 
Charles  O'Conor  was  the  opposing  counsel.  It  became  so  apparent  that  it 
was  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Brady's  client  to  recover  many 
t^mes  the  value  of  the  destroyed  goods,  that  Mr.  O'Conor  fairly  ridiculed  the 
case  out  of  court.  But,  if  he  lost  his  case,  Brady  made  his  mark.  Judge  Daly, 
who  was  present,  declares  that  he  displayed  all  his  wonderful  powers  of  elo- 
quence. The  same  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  eloquence,  it  is  said,  character- 
ized the  first  appearance  in  public  of  Choate  and  of  Pinckney.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  case  with  all  great  natural  speakers.  The  art  of  oratory  may 
be  acquired  ;  but  the  magnetic  power  called  eloquence  is  inherent. 

Mr.  Brady  himself,  speaking  of  the  same  occasion,  said  that  he  tremliled  all 
over,  and  everything  grew  dark  before  his  eyes,  so  that  he  could  not  see  the 
jury;  but,  steadying  himself  by  placing  his  hands  on  the  table  before  him,  and 
keeping  his  face  turned  toward  the  jury,  he  spoke  on  till  he  recovered  his  com- 
posure. 
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A  few  months  after,  he  was  engaged  in  a  case  in  which  great  interest  was 
felt.  The  quiet  of  the  town  on  the  Sabbath  had  been  suddenly  disturbed  by  an 
incursion  of  newsboys  shouting  out  the  newspaper,  the  "  Sunday  Morning  News," 
and  the  church-going  portion  of  the  community  were  greatly  shocked  and  scan- 
dalized. One  Sunday  morning  an  unusually  audacious  boy  bawled  out  the  name 
of  his  paper  in  the  ears  of  Mr.  Gerard,  at  the  very  door  of  the  church.  Seizing 
the  boy,  Mr.  Gerard  gave  him  to  an  officer,  whom  he  promised  to  protect  in  the 
arrest.  The  officer  thereupon  took  him  to  the  Tombs.  The  magistrate  dis- 
charged the  boy ;  but  the  right  of  the  newsboys  to  sell  the  paper  was  warmly 
defended  in  a  suit  brought  against  the  officer  for  making  the  arrest.  Mr.  Gerard 
defended  the  officer,  Mr.  Brady  appeared  for  tlie  boy.  The  court  was  crowded. 
Brady's  speech  was  broad,  liberal,  and  powerful.  The  jury  were  charmed  with 
it  and  the  audience  delighted  ;  many  strangers  congratulated  him.  The  verdict 
■was  against  him  ;  but,  as  he  said,  only  a  jury  of  philosophers  could  have  given 
him  a  verdict  in  such  a  state  of  public  feeling.  The  Jews  had  taken  great  inter- 
est in  the  case,  and  were  present  in  large  numbers.  Many  of  them  thereafter 
became  his  clients.  From  that  day  he  never  wanted  for  business.  With  him 
there  was  no  dreary  waiting — he  stepped  into  the  arena,  and  at  once  was  wel- 
comed to  the  contest.  Of  his  appearance  there,  and  who  were  among  his  com- 
peers, Mr.  McKeon  says:  "We  may  refer  to  the  period  of  his  introduction  to 
the  bar  of  this  city  as  an  epoch  in  its  history.  In  looking  back  at  the  past,  we 
see  rising  before  us  George  Wood,  treading  with  no  uncertain  step  through  the 
labyrinths  of  the  law  of  real  property;  Daniel  Lord  following,  with  his  legal  eye, 
commerce  over  the  long  and  dreary  waste  of  waters  ;  David  Graham,  the  younger, 
and  Ogden  Hoffiuan,  standing  in  full  panoply  of  intellectual  power  before  our 
criminal  tribunals.  Into  the  lists  where  stood  these  proud  knights  young  Brady 
sprang,  ready  to  contend  with  the  mightiest  of  them.  How  well  he  contended 
many  of  you  well  remember,  and  the  honors  paid  to  his  memory  are  justified  by 
the  triumphs  he  has  won." 

At  this  time,  the  Supreme  Court  met  four  times  a  year — at  New  York,  Al- 
bany, Utica,  and  Rochester.  The  leading  lawyers  of  the  State  attended  its 
sessions,  and  here  the  younger  men  learned,  as  the  young  Athenians  in  the 
Garden  and  the  Academy,  from  the  lips  of  living  teachers.  Only  the  men  of 
acknowledged  power  attended  the  sessions  of  this  court,  and  it  spoke  volumes 
for  young  Brady's  ability  that  he  was  among  them. 

Early  in  his  professional  career  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  family,  and 
was  forced  to  practise  the  strictest  economy  and  prudence.  His  accounts  kept 
at  that  time  show  that  he  struggled  bravely  and  successfully  ;  but  they  indicate 
also  much  self-denial.  The  man  whose  nature  was  lavish  as  the  sun  became, 
when  duty  demanded,  as  careful  and  painstaking  as  if  "getting  and  saving" 
were  his  leading  characteristics.  At  this  time,  he  was  grave  and  reserved,  his 
devotion  to  his  studies  and  business  was  redoubled,  and  his  own  personal  ex- 
penses were  diminished  to  the  least  possible  sum.  He  had  a  high  motive — the 
support  and  training  of  his  motherless  sisters.  To  a  friend  asking  why  he,  of 
all  men  so  fitted  for  domestic  happiness,  had  never  married,  his  answer  was  : 
"When  my  father  died,  he  left  five  daughters,  who  looked  to  me  for  support. 
All  the  affection  which  I  could  have  had  for  a  wife  went  out  to  those  sisters  ; 
and  I  have  never  desired  to  recall  it."  His  own  devotion  was  rewarded  by  the 
devotion  of  a  family.  His  brother  and  sisters,  much  younger  than  himself, 
looked  up  to  him  as  a  father  and  always  treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  that 
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relation.  T'le  "Thirty-nine  Articles"  he  drew  up  for  tlie  government  of  the 
household  over  twenty  years  ago  are  still  extant,  and  are  full  of  quiet  humor. 

The  brave,  self-reliant  youth  undertook  and  carried  through  the  task  without 
help  from  any  outside  source.  With  this  pressure  on  him,  he  worked  indefati- 
gably.  His  synopses  and  notes  of  cases,  and  his  notes  for  his  pleas  were  made 
with  great  precision,  thoroughness,  and  clearness.  He  always  had  a  theory  of  a 
case,  and  knew  his  objective  points  ;  and  with  close,  unerring  logic  he  made  his 
way  to  the  mark.  The  idea  that  he  relied  on  his  eloquence  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment  to  win  his  case  is  erroneous.  He  knew  his  case  thoroughly; 
and  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  with  which  he  adorned  his  arguments  or  fascinated 
his  hearers  were  but  the  wreath  beneath  which  he  hid  the  shining  steel  and 
tough  shaft  of  the  lance  of  logic,  which  he  drove  straight  home,  through  shield 
and  breast-plate. 

His  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the  bar  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  John 
Van  Buren  are  of  interest  in  this  connection,  as  explaining  his  own  character 
and  ability  as  lawyer  and  man : 

I  think  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  most  misunderstood  man  in  reference  to  his  professional  capacity  that 
I  ever  personally  knew,  except  Ogden  Hoffman.  Because  Ogden  Hoffman  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
brilliant  orator  he  lost  the  enduring  reputation,  which  he  more  deserved,  of  being  a  sound  practical  lawyer.  I 
think  John  Van  Buren,  when  he  prepared  himself  to  argue  a  case,  intending  to  justify  his  own  reputation  as 
well  as  his  duty  to  his  client,  was  second  to  none  at  the  bar  of  this  city.  The  brilliancy  of  his  public  oratory, 
the  gleam  and  flash  of  his  ever-brilliant  wit,  the  great  control  he  had  in  society  wherever  he  was  received, 
the  fact  that  he  gracefully  slid  into  that  society,  of  whatever  character  it  might  be,  made  him  the  ornament 
and  delight  of  every  company.  The  poorest  laborer  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  genderaan  of  the  highest  so- 
ciety, could  find  iu  Mr.  Van  Buren  the  easiest  companion  in  the  world. 

What  change  is  needed  to  adapt  this  to  fit  its  author  ? 

The  bashful  boy  had  rapidly  risen  in  his  profession.  He  was  retained  by 
Goodj-ear  in  the  great  india-rubber  case  of  Goodyear  vs.  Day,  which  was  ar- 
gued at  Trenton  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  before  Justices  Grier  and 
Dickerson.  Daniel  Webster  was  his  senior  counsel.  Mr.  Choate  was  opposed. 
Brady  had  worked  for  months,  and  opened  the  case  in  a  two  days'  speech.  Mr. 
Webster  said  on  rising  that  if  the  case  was  won,  the  triumph  would  be  due  to 
its  able  and  thorough  preparation  by  his  junior.  "  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Brady,"  he 
said,  "for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  opened  this  case;  you  have  cut  a 
broad  highway  through  it."  It  was  a  great  combination.  The  greatest  consti- 
tutional lawyer  and  the  two  best  advocates  of  the  nation.  In  connection  with 
the  india-rubber  cases  is  a  fact  which  testifies  to  his  character.  A  salary  of 
$25,000  a  year  for  life  was  offered  to  be  settled  on  him  by  the  rubber  company 
if  he  would  advise  a  certain  course  ;  but  not  deeming  it  right  he  rejected  the  of- 
fer. When,  in  France,  in  185 1,  the  rubber  cases  coming  in  controversy  there, 
Mr.  Brady  substantially  gave  in  French,  to  Etienne  Blanc,  the  French  advocate, 
the  materials  for  his  brief 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  been  re- 
tained upon  most  of  the  celebrated  cases,  criminal  and  civil.  He  was  sought 
especially  in  cases  of  contested  wills,  his  development  of  the  theory  of  "moral 
insanity"  in  the  great  case  of  the  forger  Huntington  having  shown  him  a  master 
in  the  power  of  subtle  discrimination.  In  preparing  this  case  his  labors  were 
indefatigable.  He  plastered  the  subject  of  insanity  in  all  its  pliases,  and  became 
as  familiar  with  medfeal  authorities  as  he  was  with  those  of  the  law.  His  fertile, 
orio'inal  mind  made  incursions  into  this  new  field,  discovered  there  unsuspected 
treasures,  and  brought  back  rich  spoils. 

He  was  indeed  a  master  of  medical  jurisprudence,  and  has  imposed  his  theo- 
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ries  upon  the  law  of  the  land.  In  the  Parish  Will  case,  the  Allaire  case,  the  ar- 
gument before  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Mr.  Forrest's  divorce  case,  the  Gardiner 
Will  case,  the  .Street  Commissioner  cases,  and  the  case  of  Governor  Price  of 
New  Jersey,  where  he  won  the  heaviest  verdict  that  had  then  been  given  in  a 
civil  suit,  $300,000,  he  gave  additional  proof  of  his  general  powers  as  a  lawyer, 
so  fully  proved  before  in  the  great  india-rubber  cases.  For  those  who,  knowing 
his  superior  powers  as  a  popular  speaker  and  as  a  criminal  advocate,  hence 
concluded  that  he  was  not  a  great  lawyer,  stands  the  fact  that  in  all  these  case.s 
he  was  opposed  by  the  ablest  veterans  of  the  bar,  "  the  lawyers  "  par  excellence, 
and  won  his  triumphs  contending  with  no  unworthy  foes.  A  line  from  a  letter 
of  Erskine — whose  reputation  for  knowledge  of  the  law  was  in  like  manner 
dimmed  by  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence — applies  here  :  "  Remember  that  no 
man  can  be  a  great  advocate  who  is  no  lawyer  ;  the  thing  is  impossible." 

The  knowledge  of  civil  cases  is  generally  limited  to  those  personally  inter- 
ested ;  but  whole  communities  are  moved  by  great  criminal  trials,  so  fame  as  a 
great  criminal  lawyer  is  far  more  widely  disseminated.  The  shooting  of  Philip 
Barton  Key,  United  States  District  Attorney  at  Washington,  by  Daniel  E.  Sick- 
les, Member  of  Congress  from  New  York  City,  from  their  public  and  social  posi- 
tion and  the  romantic  story  with  its  tragic  end,  fixed  the  eyes  of  all  in  America 
and  of  thousands  in  Europe  upon  the  dingy  court-room  at  Washington,  where  for 
days  the  life  of  the  since  distinguished  major-general  hung  on  the  decision  of  twelve 
men.  John  Graham  and  James  T.  Brady,  of  New  York,  were  there,  without  fee 
or  reward,  to  serve  their  boyhood  friend.  Associated  with  them  was  the  great 
lawyer,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  since  Secretary  of  War ;  Joseph  Bradley,  of  Baltimore  ; 
and  Peter  Cagger,  of  Albany.  It  was  no  small  mark  of  confidence  that  these  dis- 
tinguished men  requested  the  youngest  of  their  number  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tion and  cross-examination  of  all  the  witnesses.  Upon  the  management  of  the 
case  hung  the  only  chance  of  safety.  Adverse  public  opinion  pressed  terribly 
against  the  accused.  The  tact  and  skill  with  which  vital  points  of  evidence 
were  elicited  or  suppressed,  won  the  admiration  of  all  lawyers.  After  twenty 
days  of  struggle,  Mr.  Sickles  walked  forth  a  free  man,  and  the  fame  of  James  T. 
Brady  as  a  great  jury  lawyer  became  national.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Brady  con- 
ceived the  highest  esteem  for  the  great  abilities  of  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  Avarm- 
est  love  for  the  man.  This  opinion  he  clung  to  through  all  the  stormy  times 
when,  as  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton  became  the  mark  for  detraction  and 
hate  ;  when  some  patriotic  men,  wounded  by  the  brusque  manner  of  the  head  of 
the  War  Department,  gave  expression  to  feelings  of  bitter  dislike.  It  was  not  the 
least  of  the  proofs  given  by  James  T.  Brady  of  the  possession  of  rare  indepen- 
dence and  courage  that  he  dared  to  stand  up  in  Tammany  Hall  and  declare 
"that  he  knew  they  hated  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  but  he,  a  Democrat,  knew  him, 
and  held  him  in  his  heart  of  hearts  !  "  Few  men  at  that  time  could  have  spoken 
those  words  in  that  hall.  But  James  T.  Brady  was  never  known  to  shrink  from 
foe  or  friend. 

The  trial  of  Baker  for  the  murder  of  Poole  furnished  a  notable  instance  of 
Mr.  Brady's  intrepidity  in  behalf  of  a  client.  It  was  at  the  height  of  the  "  Kncw- 
Nothing  "  excitement,  and  Poole,  after  receiving  the  fatal  bullet,  having  exclaimed, 
"  I  die  an  American,"  succeeded  in  causing  himself  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr 
to  the  cause.  Lingering  for  days  with — as  tlie  post-inortcin  proved— a  bullet 
deeply  imbedded  in  his  heart,  the  interest  and  excitement  became  intense  ;  and, 
on  tlie  day  of  his  funeral,  twenty  thousand  men  walked  in  solemn  procession 
behind  the  coffin  of  the  martyred  "rough."     In  such  a  stata  of  oublic  feeling 
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Baker  was  put  on  trial  for  his  life.  At  the  opening  of  the  charge  by  tlie  judge, 
aroused  by  its  tenor,  Mr.  Brady  seized  a  pen  and  commenced  writing  rapidly, 
indignation  sliowing  itself  in  his  set  lips  and  frowning  brow.  The  moment  the 
judge  had  ceased  he  was  on  his  feet  and  began  :  "You  have  charged  the  jury 
thus  and  thus.  I  protest  against  your  so  stating  it."  The  judge  said  he  would 
listen  to  the  objections  after  the  jury  had  retired.  "  No,"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
orator,  "  I  choose  that  the  jury  shall  hear  those  objections  ;  "  and,  defying  inter- 
ference, he  poured  forth  impetuously  forty-five  separate  and  formal  objections, 
couching  them  all  emphatically  in  words  of  personal  protest  to  the  judge.  The 
force  of  the  judge's  charge  on  that  jury  was  pretty  effectually  broken.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  advocate  at  this  time  was  real,  not  simulated  ;  and  he,  at  least, 
of  the  New  York  bar,  dared  to  defy  and  to  denounce  injustice,  even  when  clad 
in  ermine.  Of  such  were  those  brave,  elder  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
who,  in  former  days  and  other  lands,  kept  alive  the  fires  of  civil  liberty. 

After  two  trials  here  he  obtained  a  change  of  venue,  and  the  trial  was  trans- 
ferred to  Newburg.  This  gave  rise  to  another  incident,  which  Brady  was  fond 
of  telling,  especially  when  he  wished  to  disarm  prejudice  against  the  looks  of 
any  witness  or  client.  The  trial  was  to  be  held  before  Judge  Chas.  A.  Peabody, 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  judge,  lawyers,  high  sheriff,  deputies,  and  prisoner 
all  went  up  in  the  cars  to  Fishkill.  The  streets  were  crowded  by  thousands, 
eager  to  see  the  prisoner.  As  they  passed  to  the  boat  to  cross  over  to  New- 
burg, the  judge  happened  to  take  the  arm  of  High  Sheriff  Willets.  Some  one 
recognizing  the  sheriff,  pointed  out  his  companion  as  the  accused  murderer,  with 
"  Don't  you  see  his  d — d  bloodthirsty  face  !  "  fancying,  as  Brady  would  say,  they 
saw  all  the  lineaments  of  a  brutal  murderer  in  the  calm,  bland  features  of  his 
Honor. 

Another  instance  of  his  intrepidity  before  a  judge  was  in  the  Busteed  case. 
The  judge  had  threatened  to  convict  him  for  contempt.  Busteed  had  apologized  ; 
and  Brady  also,  with  his  matchless  grace  and  courtesy,  had  tendered  Busteed's 
apology  ;  but  the  judge  still  said  that  he  should  send  him  to  prison.  "  You  will, 
will  you.'"'  said  Brady.  "I  say  you  will  not!"  And,  citing  authority  after 
authority  against  his  power  to  do  so,  he  dared  him  to  thus  rtretch  his  preroga- 
tive.    The  judge  thought  best  to  excuse  Mr.  Busteed. 

The  fertility  of  his  mind  and  its  rapidity  of  action,  as  shown  in  drawing  the 
objections  in  the  Baicer  trial,  were  once  illustrated  on  an  occasion  when,  on  a 
case  being  called,  Mr.  Brady  answered  that  his  side  was  ready.  The  opposite 
counsel  also  stated  that  he  was  ready,  and  appeared  for  the  plaintiff.  "  No," 
said  Brady,  "  I  am  for  the  plaintiff;  "  adding,  "  I  think  I  must  know  which  side  I 
am  on."  However,  he  was,  at  last,  convinced  that  he  was  mistaken.  So,  gath 
ering  up  his  papers,  he  requested  his  Honor  to  excuse  him  for  twenty  minutes, 
as  he  saw  he  was  for  the  defendants  instead  of,  as  he  had  erroneously  supposed, 
for  the  plaintiffs,  adding,  "and,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  merits  of  the  case, 
I  am  heartily  glad  that  I  am  to  defend  instead  of  prosecute  ! "  He  left  the 
room,  returned  in  twenty  minutes,  tried,  and  iuo7i  the  cause  ! 

The  Hon.  I.uther  R.  Marsh  gives  an  instance  of  Mr.  lirady's  fertility  in  an 
important  case  to  which  he  himself  had  given  thorough  and,  as  he  felt,  exhaustive 
preparation.  He  asked  Mr.  Brady  to  assist  him  on  the  trial,  Brady  having  had 
no  previous  knowledge  of  the  case.  "  Go  on  and  open  jour  case  fully,  use  all 
your  points  without  regard  to  me,"  said  Brady.  Mr.  Marsh  did  so,  and  sat 
down,  wondering  what  new  matter  Mr.  Brady  could  find  to  say.  To  his  aston- 
i.s.'iment  Brady  rose  and  presented  seven  new  and  striking  points. 
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Of  his  quickness  in  the  law  of  a  case  an  instance  is  given  where  a  recent  de- 
cision adverse  to  his  position  was  introduced.  Taking  the  book  in  his  hand  he 
said  it  does  not  appear  whether  this  case  has  been  heard  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, but  when  it  is  it  will  be  reversed  for  such  and  such  reasons  ;  which  even- 
tually proved  to  be  the  exact  reasons  given  by  the  court  reversing  the  decision. 
Conceding  all  his  wonderful  brilliancy  and  originality,  Judge  Daly  states,  how- 
ever, that  his  greatness  as  a  lawyer  lay  in  his  sound  judgment  in  the  general 
management  of  a  case.  It  is  stated  that  in  no  case  involving  constitutional 
questions  have  his  arguments  been  reversed  in  the  highest  appellate  court. 

Of  his  manner,  Mr.  Porter  says,  "who  can  ever  forget  the  peculiar  manner 
of  his  we  have  all  felt  and  none  can  describe.  It  was  evanescent  as  the  fra- 
grance of  the  rose."  P'roni  the  time  he  entered  the  court-room  his  by-play  with 
the  jury  commenced.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  at  home  with  tliem.  It  is 
said  that  he  never  lost  a  case  in  which  he  was  before  a  jury  for  more  than  a 
week  ;  by  that  time  they  saw  everything  with  his  eyes.  He  was  counsel  in  fifty- 
two  capital  cases,  in  not  one  of  which  was  he  ever  unsuccessful,  except  in  that 
of  Beall,  who  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Fort  Lafayette,  on  charge  of  being 
a  "spy  and  guerilla. 

It  is  related  that  once  having  successfully  defended  a  man  charged  with  mur- 
der, as  he  was  leaving  the  court  the  judge  said,  "Mr.  Brady,  the  next  case  is 
that  of  a  man  charged  with  murder  ;  he  has  no  counsel,  can  you  defend  him  ?" 
"  Certainly,"  said  Brady,  and  instantly  went  on  with  the  trial.  The  judge 
assigned  him  in  the  same  way  to  two  others  charged  with  a  similar  crime  ;  so, 
that  in  succession,  he  defended  and  cleared  four  capital  cases,  giving  a  week's 
unrequited  time  to  these  four  criminals.  He  was  obliged  to  decline  to  follow  this 
up  in  the  case  of  the  next  man,  charged  with  burglary,  who,  having  no  counsel, 
desired  him  to  be  assigned  to  him. 

Generous  in  all  respects,  he  gave  with  princely  liberality  his  professional 
services  at  the  call  of  the  distressed,  or  in  the  case  of  personal  friends.  Every 
poor  Irish  man  or  woman  in  the  city  felt  that  he  had  a  champion  in  him,  and 
would  doubtless  have  said  of  James  T.  Brady,  as  did  the  poor  Scotchman  of 
Henry  Erskine,  when  a  neighbor  was  dissuading  him  from  going  to  law  with  a 
rich  man  who  had  wronged  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  means  to  employ 
counsel,  "Ye  dinna  ken  what  you're  saying,  maister,  there's  no  a  puir  mon  in  a' 
Scotland  need  to  want  a  friend  or  fear  an  enemy,  sae  lang  as  Hairry  Askcn  lives." 

The  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  charged  with  murder  in  what  was  claimed 
an  accidental  fracas,  attracted  a  good  deal  of  interest.  He  was  a  Mason,  and 
that  society  applied  to  Mr.  Brady  to  defend  him,  tendering  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  as  a  fee  ;  but,  for  some  cause,  he  declined  the  case.  Not  long  after,  one 
afternoon,  a  neatly-dressed,  modest  young  girl  came  to  the  office  and  asked  for 
Mr.  Brady.  Told  to  walk  into  his  private  ofHce,  she  timidly  approached  his 
desk  and  saying  :  "  Mr.  Brady,  they  are  going  to  hang  my  brother,  and  you  can 
save  him  !  I've  brought  you  this  money,  please  don't  let  my  brother  die  !  "  she 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  a  roll  of  $250  which  the  poor  girl  had  begged  in 
sums  of  five  and  ten  dollars.  The  kind-hearted  man  heard  her  story.  "They 
sha'nt  hang  your  brother,  my  child,"  said  he  ;  and,  putting  the  roll  of  bills  in 
an  envelope,  told  her  to  take  it  to  her  mother  and  he  would  ask  for  it  when  he 
wanted  it.  The  boy  was  cleared.  In  Mr.  Brady's  parlor  hangs  an  exquisite 
picture,  by  Durand,  with  a  letter  on  the  back  asking  him  to  accept  it  as  a  mark 
of  appreciation  for  his  generous  kindness  in  defending  this  poor  boy.  Mr.  Brady 
prized  that  picture. 
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I  have  alluded  to  his  manner  toward  a  jury  ;  toward  witnesses  he  was  courteous 
and  considerate,  when  possible.  Once  a  witness,  who  had  evidently  told  a  pre- 
pared story,  showed  so  much  agitation  when  IMr.  Brady  began  to  cross-examine 
that  he  could  not  proceed  ;  Mr.  Lrady  was  very  kind,  sent  for  a  glass  of  water 
for  him,  took  pity  on  his  distress,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  witness  requited  his 
kindness  by  retracting  the  whole  of  his  evidence,  melted  by  the  magic  of  his 
manner.  Toward  the  judges  on  tne  bench  he  was  respectful  and  perfectly  frank  ; 
he  would  have  scorned  any  temporary  advantage  gained  by  the  slightest  misrep- 
resentation to  them. 

To  his  brother  lawyers  he  was  the  very  soul  of  courtesy.  His  last  appear- 
ance in  a  court-room,  before  Judge  Blatchford,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  was  signalled  by  an  act  of  courtesy  to  Mr.  Stoughton,  which  was  only 
noticeable  in  him,  because  it  was  his  last.  Every  action  of  his  professional  or 
private  life  testitied  how  royally  he  bore  "  The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman." 
To  his  associates  in  a  case,  and  more  especially  to  the  younger  ones,  he  never 
failed  to  render  any  assistance  possible,  and  to  give  every  credit.  He  knew  that 
encouragement,  not  censure,  vitalizes  and  inspires.  Rare  tenderness  for  the  feel- 
ings of  others  lay  deep  in  the  hidden  nature  of  the  man,  and  seemed  ever  eager 
for  manifestation. 

Like  every  lawyer  in  large  criminal  practice  there  were  numerous  laughable 
incidents  in  his  experience.  I  give  a  few  anecdotes  illustrative,  which  can 
doubtless  be  largely  supplemented  by  the  bar.  He  had  a  keen  sense  and  enjoy- 
ment of  humor,  and  has  often  said  he  would  take  time  to  write  out  and  collect  ia 
a  book  the  humorous  incidents  and  anecdotes  coming:  to  his  knowledge  during 
his  long  service  at  the  bar.     Would  that  he  had  left  such  a  pleasant  memento. 

Once  when,  in  the  height  of  his  appeal  to  tlie  jury,  a  dog  began  barking  vig- 
orously, he  whirled  around,  shaking  his  finger  at  the  dog,  and  said  gravely, 
with  the  quickness  of  thought,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no 
dog  bark  !  " 

An  Irishman  once  came  to  his  office:  "And  are  yez  Misther  Brady?" 
"  I  am  ;  come  in,  Patrick  ;  what  is  it  you  wish  ? "  "I  ax  yer  pardon  ;  I  ouglitn't 
to  intrude  upon  yez."  "  But  what  is  it,  Patrick  ?  "  "Well,  yer  honor,  it  isn't 
for  the  likes  o'  me  to  be  comin'  Iroublin'  yer  honor."  "  But  tell  me  what  you 
want,  Pat."  "  Well,  yer  honor,  I  kem  to  see  yer  about  a  friend  of  mine  as  met 
wid  an  accident  !  "  "  An  accident  ?  "  said  Mr.  Brady.  "  Then  why  don't  you  go 
to  a  doctor  .' "  "  Arrah,  shure  youVe  the  docther  for  my  friend — he  had  an  acci- 
dent which  wants  3-er  honor."  "  Well,  what  was  it  ? "  '•  Well,  yer  honor,  he  was 
arristed  for  a  thrifle  of  a  burglary,  shure  ! "  Quick  as  Mr.  Brady  Avas  with  the 
readiness  of  his  race  for  repartee,  he  sometimes  met  his  match  among  his  own 
countrymen.  He  was  once  examining  an  unwilling  witness  who  persistently 
called  him  Mr.  O'Brady.  At  length,  even  his  proverbial  good-nature  being  a  lit- 
tle ruffled,  he  said  to  the  witness,  "You  need  not  call  me  Mr.  (9'Brady.  I've 
mended  my  name  since  I  came  here  and  dropped  the  O."  "  Have  ye  now  ? 
'Pon  my  sowl  it's  a  pity  ye  didn't  mend  yer  manners  at  the  same  time  !  " 

Of  his  own  power  of  repartee  and  flashing  wit  all  who  knew  him  will  recall 
many  an  instance.  He  wasted,  at  a  social  dinner  or  a  chance  conversation,  wit- 
ticisms worthy  of  Sidney  Smith  or  Tom  Hood  and  fancies  that  would  have  en- 
dowed a  poet.  His  friends  enumerate  speech  after  speech,  and  lament  that  no 
phonographer  was  present  to  report  them.  Notably  at  a  presentation  dinner  to 
Leonard  W.  Jerome,  in  token  of  his  patriotic  liberality  early  in  the  war  ;  and 
the  Gerard  dinner,  where  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  seemed  to  vie  with 
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each  other,  and  wit,  humor,  pathos,  fancy  and  eloquence  moved  the  hearers  to 
smiles  or  tears  at  the  speaker's  will.  It  was  the  last  brilliant  effulgence  of  the 
setting  sun  ;  yet  all  who  listened  thought  his  sun  at  noon-day  splendor. 

On  one  occasion,  urging  the  plea  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  a  client  charged 
with  murder,  he  said  :  "  A  man's  face  and  figure  were  given  to  him  by  God  Al- 
mighty as  a  sacred  charge,  to  which  he  should  permit  no  man  to  do  violence, 
and  in  discharge  of  that  trust  he  should  permit  no  sacrilege."  A  clergyman 
present  was  very  much  impressed  by  his  presentation  of  the  idea,  and  made  it 
the  subject  of  a  sermon.- 

In  1848,  he  became  Corporation  Attorney,  which  position  he  held  for  two 
years.  It  was  his  custom,  in  order  to  expedite  business,  to  attend  at  every  session 
of  the  Common  Council,  so  that  as  every  case  came  up  the  Council  could  have 
the  benefit  of  his  judgment.  In  that  way  much  valuable  time  was  saved,  as 
many  things  were  condemned  at  once  by  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  attorney. 
It  is  stated  that  during  his  official  term  only  three  suits  were  recovered  against 
the  city,  and  that  in  each  of  those  three  cases  the  council  had  taken  action  en- 
tirely contrary  to  his  advice.  To  those  who  are  at  all  cognizant  of  the  suits 
against  the  city  in  these  latter  days,  the  above  statement  speaks  volumes  both 
for  the  Council  and  the  counsellor.  He  also  held  for  a  short  time  the  post  of 
prosecuting  attorney.  Three  boys  were  charged  with  stealing  a  boat.  It  was 
proved  that  they  took  the  boat  to  go  over  to  Long  Island  to  get  some  apples, 
and  viere  taken  when  half  way  back  on  their  return.  Brady  said  to  the  magis- 
trate, "Your  honor,  it  is  evident  that  the  boys  had  no  design  of  stealing  the 
boat — they  were  only  after  apples,  as  you  and  I  have  been  many  a  time."  It  is 
needless  to  add  his  "clients"  were  discharged.  He  evidently  took  a  humane 
view  of  his  duty  as  public  prosecutor. 

In  considering  a  case  he  saw  the  general  principles  upon  which  it  was  based 
by  the  facts,  and  cared  little  for  precedents,  believing  with  Burke  that  "  cases 
are  but  dead  things  ;  principles  alone  are  living  and  productive."  He  kept  him- 
self, of  course,  familiar  with  the  changes  in  statute  law  and  with  "  practice,"  but 
of  later  years  trusted  the  briefs  of  the  junior  counsel  as  to  the  catalogue  of  pre- 
cedents. His  memory,  however,  was  wonderful  for  its  minuteness  and  preci- 
sion, and  his  early  years  of  study  had  stored  his  mind  with  legal  lore,  ever  ready 
on  occasion,  as  many  an  opponent  has  found.  He  went  straight  at  the  objec- 
tive points  of  a  case,  and  had  the  true  art  of  the  advocate  in  presenting  his  own 
strong  points  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  without  making  too  prominent 
those  of  his  adversary.  He  was  suggestive  in  his  argument,  and  enlisted  the 
jury  in  his  reasoning,  so  that  they  were  very  apt  to  take  it  up  where  he  left  off, 
and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  he  did  not  express.  He  was  used  to  say,  that  the 
facts  were  the  first  term,  the  law  the  second,  of  the  syllogism,  and  the  third  was 
for  the  jury  to  find— that  is  the  vgrdict.  Many  examples  could  be  given  of  his 
retentive  memory  in  regard  to  the  minutiae  of  a  case  told  to  him  hurriedly  in  a 
court  room— not  tried  for  months,  and  at  trial  finding  him  perfectly  familiar  with 
all  the  material  points  and  even  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  etc. 

Summing  up  his  qualities  as  a  lawyer  Mr.  Graham  pronounces  him  great  in 
every  department  of  his  profession,  and  concludes — 

I  have  ventured  to  think  that  what  we  call  the  science  of  law  is  but  the  application  of  the  religion  of  the 
Great  Creator  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  and  the  settlement  of  the  concerns  of  this  life.  If  to  be 
I  versed  in  the  ,i;reat  princiiiles  of  moral  rectitude  which  are  identified  and  attached  to  tliat  system  of  morality, 
of  which  the  Divine  workman  is  the  author,  is  to  be  a  Rreat  lawyer,  then  was  our  deceased  brother  a  preat 
lawyer.  The  emergencies  and  exigencies  of  time  and  locality  may  require  the  interference  of  a  secular  legis- 
lature, but  to  be  versed  in  the  great  principles  I  have  adverted  to  constitutes  the  chief  excellence  and  the 
greatest  qualification  of  a  true  lawyer. 
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Gifted  with  qualities  that  would  have  made  iiim  a  great  party  leader,  there 
was  no  position  of  political  power  to  which  he  might  not  have  aspired.  He  per- 
sistently declined  every  overture  to  political  station,  and  coveted  no  honors  out- 
side his  profession.  He  even  declined  the  appointment  of  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States,  though  that  might  have  been  held  to  be  directly  within  his 
professional  limits;  but  he  preferred  to  find  "the  post  of  honor  in  a  private 
station."  His  political  beliefs  were  honestly  entertained  and  freely  expressed. 
He  was  a  lifelong  Democrat — a  theoretical  extreme  "  States'  Rights  "  man,  and  the 
only  time  he  ran  for  conspicuous  political  position  was  when  he  became  the  candi- 
date of  the  Breckenridge  wing  of  his  party  for  the  governorship  of  New  York.  He 
took  the  nomination  (as  he  said  to  his  intimates  at  the  time)  in  order  that  tho 
Southerners  might  not  have  it  to  say  that  in  this  election  they  had  no  candidate. 
He  believed  in  giving  implicit  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  recognized  their  obligations  as  binding  in  all  respects.  So  the  man 
who — as  was  said  of  him  by  one  who  knew  him  best — enjoyed  all  things  that 
any  find  enjoyable,  except  those  that  gave  pain  to  anything  (on  which  account 
he  detested  hunting  and  fishing),  because  the  Constitution  enjoined  it,  sustained 
the  Fugitive  Slave  law  and  was  a  Breckenridge  Democrat.  But  when  war  was 
precipitated,  and  the  South  he  had  so  resolutely  defended  were  in  the  position  of 
violating  the  Constitution,  like  Douglas,  his  fellow  Democrat,  Mr.  Brady  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  the  cause  of  the  North  and  of  the  Constitution. 

He  was  in  Philadelphia  when  the  news  came  from  Sumter.  Returning  to 
New  York,  he  went  into  his  office  and  told  his  partner  that  he  must  take  care  of 
the  business  ;  as  for  himself,  he  was  going  to  enlist  at  once.  It  was  only  when 
Secretary  Stanton  showed  him  that  he  could  be  of  far  more  service  out  of  the 
field  than  in  it,  that  he  reluctantly  consented  to  forego  this  purpose.  From  the 
first  moment,  all  his  powers,  his  time,  his  money,  were  given  freely,  absorbingly  ; 
and  no  man's  influence  was  greater.  His  war  speeches  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
make  a  proud  monument  to  his  fame. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  follow  him  through  the  war.  A  single  incident,  however, 
will  show  both  his  spirit  and  his  ready  wit.  On  one  occasion,  about  the  time  of 
the  draft  troubles,  he  spoke  at  a  great  meeting  in  Brooklyn,  with  Admiral  String- 
ham.  There  was  an  attempt  to  break  up  the  meeting  ;  but  he  told  them  that  a 
New  York  boy,  educated  in  the  experiences  of  the  Sixth  Ward  and  the  excite- 
ments of  Tammany  Hall,  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  a  little  ruffle  upon  a  wave, 
like  this. 

Tliey  tell  you  that  they  propose  to  have  the  great  drama  of  the  American  Republic  enacted  with  the  part 
of  Hamlet  left  out— the  American  people  without  the  Yankee  !  [Laughter.]  Did  ever  mortal  man  hear  the 
like  of  this  ?  [Laughter.]  It  is  the  Irishman's  definition  of  nonsense — "  a  legless  stocking  without  any  foot." 
[Laughter.]  Well,  they  want  peace.  "  I  want  peace,"  says  Vallandigham  :  "  I  want  peace,"  says  the  Hon. 
ex-Mayor  Wood,  of  New  Yorlc.  I  am  afi-aid  they  have  mistaken  their  grammar — they  want  pieces.  [Laugh- 
ter.] They  want  peace,  do  they?  So  do  we ;  so  does  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country ;  and 
when  they  tell  us,  in  their  dishonest  resolutions,  that  they  are  the  special  advocates  of  peace,  does  not  the  lie 
come  back  to  them  from  every  truthful  breast  over  all  of  the  broad  lands  of  the  North,  and  East,  and  West  ? 

But  I  must  pass  rapidly  by  his  war  record,  noble  and  suggestive  as  it  is,  and 
turn  to  regard  the  man  as  he  appeared  to  those  who  knew  him,  and  as  he  exhib- 
ited himself  in  daily  life. 

"  If,"  said  Judge  Porter,  "an  artist  could  produce  a  perfect  likeness  of  James 
T.  Brady,  as  we  have  seen  him  under  the  inspiration  of  a  great  theme,  and  in  the 
glow  of  earlier  manhood,  we  should  scarely  need  anything  more  to  convey  to 
after  times  the  living  impress  of  the  man.  In  tllit  intellectual  and  beaming  tace, 
lighted  up,  as  it  often  was,  with  almost  womanly  grace  and  beauty,  shone  out  the 
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character  and  the  genius  which  made  him  the  most  popular  advocate  of  his 
time." 

An  ambrotype,  taken  about  his  fortieth  year,  fulfils  the  above  conditions — a 
rare  and  exquisite  masterpiece  of  the  subtile  artist,  light ;  as  if  the  sun  delighted 
to  look  upon  so  manly  a  man.  The  form  slender  and  full  of  grace,  not  yet  ta- 
king on  the  fulness  of  later  life  ;  the  noble  head  upraised  ;  the  fresh  face,  un- 
touched by  age  or  care,  only  paled  by  thought,  it  looks  the  very  incarnation  of 
intellect. 

The  head  of  Mr.  Brady  was  not  merely  great  in  quality,  but  great  in  size 
also.  It  was,  emphatically,  a  "massive  head,"  its  circumference  measuring 
24  3-8  inches,  or  3-8  of  an  inch  more  than  that  of  Daniel  Webster.  It  was  abso- 
lutely as  well  as  relatively  (for  he  was  much  smaller  than  Webster)  a  great  head, 
and  of  remarkable  symmetry  and  beauty. 

.  All  children  loved  him,  as  he  loved  them.  His  little  niece,  remembered  in 
his  will  as  "my  dearly  beloved  Toot,"  was  his  constant  home  companion.  The 
following  rhymed  letter  to  the  little  daughter  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Clarence  Seward, 
shows  the  pains  he  would  take  to  please  the  little  folks.  Beina:  at  Washiu'^-ton. 
engaged  in  a  cause,  the  little  daughter  of  the  friend  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated sent,  in  a  letter  to  her  father,  a  little  note  to  Mr.  Brady,  asking  him  to 
give  her  something  for  "  the  Sanitary,"  which  drew  out  an  impromptu— a  verita- 
ble impromptu,  scratched  off  on  the  moment  and  mailed  at  once.  Here  are 
some  of  the  lines  : 

If  I  had  somethinc;  rich  nnd  rare, 

Alpaca  wool  or  camel's  hair, 

Mount  Hybla's  honey  in  a  jar, 

Or  priceless  jewels  from  afar, 

Ashes  from  consecrated  urns, 

Sword  of  Bruce,  a  pen  of  Burns, 

Amulet  a  crusader  wore, 

A  stone  from  Pharaoh's  palace  floor, 

The  sigh  that  Cleopatra  heaved, 

Cassar's  crown,  with  laurel  weaved, 

(Bad  grammar  makes  a  quick  ear  tingle, 

But  sense  and  syntax  yield  to  jingle), 

I'd  give  you  each  and  all  of  these — 

Sacred  in  song  or  known  in  fable — 

That  you  might  have  the  means  to  please, 

The  worthy  folks  who  seek  your  table, 

Where  you  dispense,  like  bounteous  fairy,  ' 

Your  treasures  for  the  Sanitary 

Commission,  which  may  soothe  and  save 

OOr  land's  defenders,  good  and  brave. 

But,  alas  !  I  have  not  e'en  a  bauble  at  hand ; 
My  wish,  like  your  service,  is  now  at  a  stand ; 
But  when  I  get  home,  if  I  happen  to  find 
An  object  of  "  vertu  "  that  pleases  my  mind, 
,  Something  that's  curious,  antique,  or  queer, 

On  your  table,  Miss  Small,  it  will  surely  appear. 

While  his  love  thus  went  out  to  all,  it  burned  brightest  and  warmest  in  the 
home  circle.  His  relations  with  his  brother.  Judge  John  R.  Brady  were  peculiar- 
ly intimate.  The  home,  office,  purse,  aims  of  the  two  brothers  were  ever  in 
common,  till  the  election  of  John  R.  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  terminated  their  law  partnersliip,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  to  any  one  who 
knew  the  brothers,  that  after  that  time  James  T.  tried  no  causes  in  that  court. 
His  brother  was  summoned  at  the  moment  of  his  attack,  and  was  with  him  till 
the  last.     Who  that  knew  them  can  forget  the  wit  and  humor  which  charac- 
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terized  the  brothers — their  common  inheritance  from  that  father  whose  fame  as 
a  raconteur  and  whose  powers  of  repartee  are  still  remembered. 

In  the  trial  of  the  Allaire  Will  case,  in  preparing  his  argument,  for  which  Mr. 
Brady  had  passed  the  entire  night,  he  said  that  all  his  "  inspiration  "  came  from 
a  sing'le  rose,  which  a  lady  in  tlie  audience  had  given  him  just  as  he  was  to 
speak.  One  of  his  clients  was  a  poor  blind  girl,  and  the  pathos  with  which 
he  pictured  her  sad  condition  was  given  in  a  single  touch  :  "  She  could  not  even 
know  the  beauties  of  this  rose."  Blindness  in  the  abstract  may  be  touching, 
but  that  one  should  not  be  able  to  see  the  beauty  of  that  single  flower,  fresh 
with  morning  dew,  would  have  brought  its  sad  deprivation  home  to  the  heart  of 
the  dullest  oaf  that  ever  sat  on  jury  bench, 

A  friend  once  asked  him,  "  Have  you  any  special  end  or  aim  in  this  life  to 
accomplish  ;  anything  which,  when  done,  you  will  sa:y,  '  I've  gained  my  ends  and 
will  stand  aside  for  younger  men  ? '  "  He  was  silent  for  a  little,  and  then  said, 
thoughtfully,  "  Nothing  for  to-morrow,  nothing  for  the  future.  I  am  thankful 
only  that  I  have  been  allowed  to  live  for  to-day."  This  idea  he  expressed  some- 
what in  reference  to  his  brother  in  "A  Christmas  Dream,"  a  sketch  published  in 
the  "  New  World,"  Park  Benjamin's  paper,  in  1846.  The  sketch  is  as  fine  in 
its  way  as  Dickens's  First  Christmas  Carol.  His  former  pupil  and  friend,  Ste- 
phen Masset,  read  it  to  appreciative  Australian  audiences  each  returning  Christ- 
mas. On  his  return  here  Mr.  Brady  gave  it  to  Mr.  Masset  to  be  published  in 
book  form,  with  a  characteristic  dedication. 

Of  his  estimate  of  life  and  of  death  he  has  left  testimony.  At  the  Dickin- 
son bar  meeting  he  said, 

Like  you  I  honor  greatness,  genius  and  achievements,  but  I  honor  more  those  qualities  in  a  man's  nature 
which  show  that  while  he  holds  a  proper  relation  to  the  Deity,  he  has  also  a  just  estimate  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  a  kindly  feeling  toward  them.  I  would  rather  have  it  said  of  me  after  my  death,  by  my  brethren  of  the 
bar,  that  they  were  sorry  I  had  left  their  companionship,  than  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  highest  strains  of  a 
gifted  panegyric.  When  I  think  of  Mr.  Dickinson  I  think  of  a  man  who,  I  am  quite  sure,  had  no  guile  in 
his  nature,  and  who  died  leaving  no  living  creature  to  rejoice  at  his  death  ;  and  the  man  who  can  say  that  of 
himself,  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night,  when  his  conscience  is  inspected  only  by  the  Almighty  and  himself, 
need  not,  in  my  imperfect  view  of  religious  sentiment  and  duty,  be  much  afi-aid  to  die  ! " 

At  the  Kent  meeting  he  said, 

I  do  not  regard  the  mere  circumstance  of  physical  death  with  any  poignant  emotion  of  grief  or  sorrow  ; 
but  I  do  contemplate  with  awe  the  destruction  \3f  an  intellect.  I  can  never  bear  to  think  that  when  the  body 
returns  to  dust,  the  mind  which  animated,  vivified  and  controlled  it  is  forever  lost.    I  say  with  a  great  wiiter  : 

Shall  that  alone  which  thinks 

Be,  like  the  sword,  consumed  before  the  sheath, 

By  sightless  lightning  ? 

I  think  the  great  dramatist  made  no  greater  failure  than  in  the  scene  where  he  represents  Hamlet  holding 
in  his  h.and  the  skull  of  the  poor  jester.  It  was  an  occasion  which  should  have  been  surrounded  with  in- 
tense feeling,  and  made  eloquent  with  profound  and  elevating  thought.  .  .  .  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  intellect  perishes,  though  the  frame  may  decay  and  dissolve  into  its  elements.  We  believe  in  the  sweet 
assurance  and  promise  so  sweetly  expressed  by  that  other  great  poet,  Whittier,  of  wlmm  our  country  may  so 

justly  boast ; 

And  Thou,  oh  most  compassionate  1 

Who  didst  stoop  to  our  estate 

Drinking  of  the  cup  we  drain, 

Treading  in  our  path  of  pain 

Through  the  doubt  and  mystery, 

Give  us  but  thy  steps  to  see 

And  the  grace  to  draw  from  thence 

Larger  hope  and  confidence. 

Show  thy  vacant  tomb,  and  let, 

As  of  old,  the  angels  sit. 

Whispering  by  its  open  door, 

"  Fear  not,  for  He  has  gone  before  1 " 
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He  had  a  f;;reat  admiration  for  the  poems  of  Whittier,  and  when,  one  day, 
after  dinner,  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Jarvis,  read  "  Snow  Bound  "  to  him,  he  was 
so  charmed  that  he  said  :  "  I  don't  know  Mr.  Whittier,  but  I  am  going  to  write 
and  thank  him  for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  me,"  and  calling  his  little  secretary 
"Toot"  to  bring  him  some  paper,  he  dashed  off  the  following  letter  wh'ich  for 
some  cause  was  not  sent,  but  has  been  found  since  his  decease.  It!  shows  what 
it  was,  the  hasty  outpouring  of  a  warm  appreciative  heart : 

New  York,  March  5,  1S66. 
Mr.  John  G.  Whittier  : 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  a  stranger  to  you  personally,  but  I  have  long  been  familiar  with  your  intelligence 
and  spirit,  your  poetry  being  a  darling  of  my  heart  which  I  have  hugged  closely  for  many  years.  My  admira- 
tion must  at  least  be  deemed  impartial,  for  I  am  a  Catholic  and  know  what  you  have  written  about  "  Pio 
Nono."  I  was  a  Democrat  of  the  Southern  class  and  know  how  much  your  thoughts  did  to  keep  alive  the 
effort  which,  I  thank  God,  has  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  I  am  of  Irish  parentage,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  and  mirth  to  my  friends  and  mj'self  that  I  can  challenge  all  the  literature  of  Erin  to  furnish 
one  description  so  thoroughly  Irish  as  your  portrait  of  Hugh  Tallent  in  the  "  Sycamores."  I  think  it  is  the 
most  racy  and  rollicking  as  well  as  truthful  representation  of  the  Milesian  that  ever  came  to  my  notice.  You 
have  learned  long  since  that  Tom  Moore  did  not  write  Irish  poetry,  but  treats  of  Irish  subjects  with  oriental 
imagery.  The  poets  of '48,  particularly  Tom  Davis  and  Maginn,  have  done  much  better,  but  the  odor  of  the 
brogue  is  stronger  in  Hugh  Tallent  than  in  even  their  pictures. 

I  am  impelled  to  address  you  because  I  have  just  wiped  from  my  eyes  the  tears  called  to  them  by  your 
"  Snow  Bound,"  and,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  thank  you  for  the  spiritual  enjoyment  furnished  in  this 
exquisite  poem,  and  for  your  grand  idea, 

That  life  is  ever  lord  of  death 
And  love  can  never  lose  its  own. 

I  hope  }'0U  will  be  pleased  to  know  tliat  a  lawyer,  fifty  years  old,  and  an  old  bachelor  at  that,  still  keeps 
alive  in  his  heart  the  most  undying  fondness  for  poetry.  As  to  being  an  old  bachelor,  I  care  litt'e  for  that 
now,  seeing  how  gracefully  you  have  presented  an  old  maid  in  your  last  sweet  production.      Yours  very  truly, 

James  T.  1!r.\dv. 

His  private  benefactions  were  countless,  and  only  now  the  tithe  of  them 
come  to  light.  In  enjoyment  of  a  princely  income,  he  has  left  but  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  of  his  vast  receipts,  others  have  benefited  far  more  largely  than  him- 
self. He  had  been  in  active  practice  at  the  bar,  engaged  in  its  most  important 
business  from  the  tirst,  for  thirty-four  long  years  ;  add  to  that  the  four  years  be- 
fore his  admission  when,  in  his  father's  office,  he  was  practically  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  you  have  a  life  of  thirty-eight  years  in  the  most  wearing  of  the  profes- 
sions. 

The  day  after  the  Gerard  dinner,  speaking  to  some  of  his  family,  he  said,  "  I 
am  glad  my  friends  seem  to  have  been  pleased  last  night,  for  I  feel  that  it  is  the 
last  time  I  shall  ever  appear  on  a  like  public  occasion."  It  proved  a  true  pro- 
phecy :  one  week  from  the  day  of  the  dinner  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and 
on  Tuesday  morning,  February  9,  1S69,  about  five  o'clock,  he  passed  quietly 
from  earth.  He  recovered  his  consciousness  after  the  first  attack  and  retained 
his  intellect  in  all  its  clearness  down  to  the  time  of  the  second  attack,  twelve 
hours  previous  to  his  death,  rallying  so  much  that  hope  was  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  Father  Ducy,  a  young  priest  whom  he  had  found  as  an  office  boy,  and 
at  his  own  request,  educated  as  a  priest,  was  sent  for  by  his  brother,  Judge 
Brady,  and  was  with  him  from  the  first  moment,  and  remained  with  him  ;  hav- 
ing, at  last,  the  mournful  satisfaction  of  performing,  over  his  remains,  the  funeral 
mass  in  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  crowded  to  suftbcation  with  the  many 
friends  of  his  loved  patron  and  friend.  Mr.  Brady  died  sustained  by  the  laSt 
ministrations  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  so  he  had  ever  wished  to  die. 

I.  Edwards  Clarke. 
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FLOWER  SONGS. 

ROSEBUD. 

A    HALF-BLOWN  rose  for  thee; 

I  chose  it  from  the  fairest, 
'Twas  sought  out  by  the  bee 

As  the  sweetest  and  the  rarest. 
How  the  soft  leaves  fo'.d  apart 
From  the  rich,  deep  crimson  heart ! 
Place  it  on  thy  bosom  white. 
There  to  blush  with  new  delight. 

There's  a  fairy  in  the  rose, 
And  from  its  covert  creeping, 

In  thy  heart  it  will  repose, 

Safer  in  its  new  home  sleeping. 

Dearest,  dost  thou  know  this  flower 

Is  an  emblem  of  Love's  power  ? 

Now  it  seeks  thy  gentle  spirit. 

Wilt  thou  not  its  joys  inherit  ? 

I  know  a  sweeter  rose 

Than  this  in  beauty  blooming; 
How  its  dew>-  crimson  glows 

On  my  wildly  rash  presuming  1 
If  I  dared  my  lips  to  press 
To  its, perfect  loveliness, 
'Twere  the  purest  rapture  living  ! 
But  wouldst  thou  be  unforgiving? 

VIOLET. 

Lift  those  large  blue  eyes  of  thine 

Once  again  unto  my  own ; 
Lighted  like  a  sacred  shrine 

With  Love's  radiance  alone. 
In  their  dark,  mysterious  deeps 
What  a  tender  passion  sleeps  ! 
Dost  thou  love  me  ? — would  I  know. 
They  the  perfect  secret  show. 

Take  this  purple  violet. 

It  will  match  those  eyes  of  thine; 
With  the  morning  dew  'tis  wet. 

See  the  tiny  diamonds  shine. 
But  may  sorrow's  bitter  tears, 
Leave  thine  eyes  undimmed  by  years. 
May  the  only  cloud  they  bear 
Be  my  image  mirrored  there. 

HELIOTROPE. 

The  sunlight  glints  upon  thy  hair. 
Which  falls  around  thy  slender  throat 

In  rippling  masses  bright  and  fair. 
And  to  thy  rounded  waist  doth  float. 

Bind  this  thy  golden  curls  among. 
This  heliotrope,  whose  spicy  breath 

Speaks  to  thy  heart  with  perfumed  song 
Of  love  which  bides  in  life  and  death  ; 

And  in  exchange,  love,  give  to  me 
One  glittering  tress  to  keep  forever  ; 

Which  on  my  heart  shall  speak  of  thee, 
Until  the  silver  cord  doth  sever. 
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TUBEROSE. 

Lay  thy  small  white  hand  in  mine 

Fairer  than  this  snowy  blossom 
Which  I  place,  beloved,  in  thine ; 

F.asten  it  upon  thy  bosom. 
What  a  little  dimpled  hand  ! 

Say,  doth  it  belong  to  me? 
By  this  glittering  golden  band 

Swear  I  now  to  love  but  thee  ! 
In  this  snowy  flower  dwells 

Perfume  like  a  breath  from  Heaven, 
And  the  perfect  fragrance  tells 

Of  the  rapture  to  us  given. 
Mine  art  thou,  yes,  mine  alone  ! 

Mine  to  love,  to  guard,  to  cherish  ; 
Mine  to  keep  in  worlds  unknown  ; 

Love  like  ours  can  never  perlsii ! 

Edmu.nd  F.  Osbournk. 


FIRST-BORN. 

(jUNE    IITH.) 

THERE  never  was  a  fairer  May, 
A  sweeter  month  of  flowers  ; 
For  well  I  marked  it  every  day — 

Its  sunshine  and  its  showers. 
I  saw  the  wind-flowers  speck  with  white 

The  woodlands  and  the  hills : 
I  saw  the  garden-plots  grow  bright 

With  golden  daffodils ; 
And  round  the  bloomy  apple  trees, 

That  brushed  my  lattice-pane, 
I  heard  the  humming  honey  bees 

Sing  many  a  soft  refi-ain. 

Yet — "  Wax  and  wane  with  speed,"  I  cried, 

'■  O  mellow  moon  of  May, 
And  usher  in  the  summer  tide 

I  long  for  every  day : 
For  when  the  honeysuckles  shed 

Their  sweetness  through  the  air  ; 
And  when  the  roses,  white  and  red. 

Go  climbing  everj^vhere, 
A  bud  of  hope  will  bloom  at  last ; 

And  you  shall  see,  O  Moon, 
Upon  my  happy,  happy  breast. 

The  fairest  rose  of  June  !  " 

And  so  the  young  May  moon  grew  old ; 

For  seasons  wax  and  wane. 
And  heed  the  happiness  they  hold 

As  little  as  the  pain. 
One  morning,  when  the  East  was  red 

With  promise  of  the  day, 
I  looked,  and  lo  !  upon  my  bed 

The  dainty  blossom  lay  : 
A  rose  of  June  beyond  compare  ; 

For,  ah  !  what  roses  blow 
With  dimpled  cheeks  and  golden  hair, 

And  violet  eyes  below? 

And  never  yet  was  rose  of  Jime 

That  blossomed  all  the  year  ; 
But  mine  (ah  !  you  shall  see  it,  Moon,) 

As  lovely  will  appear 
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When  winter  wTaps  the  frozen  fields 

In  burial  robes  of  white, 
As  when  the  radiant  summer  yields 

Her  wealth  of  bloom  and  light. 
Nay,  more :  when  all  the  flowers  are  dead, 

And  all  the  seasons  o'er, 
My  little  rose  will  lift  her  head 
In  amaranthine  bloom  arrayed, 

Beyond  the  shining  shore  ! 

Mrs.  Bradley. 


DRIFTING. 

"t  17 ELL,  summer  at  last  is  over, 

'  '      Gone  like  a  long,  sweet  dream, 
And  I  am  slowly  waking. 
As  I  drift  along  the  stream. 

This  dolce  far  niente 

Has  been  too  much  for  me ; 
Nothing  done  on  my  picture. 

Except  that  doubtful  tree  ! 

I  went  to  the  glen  with  Ger\'ase, 

And  sketched  one  afternoon. 
And  would  have  made  sunset  studies 

But  for  the  witching  moon  ! 

The  moon  did  all  the  mischief. 

The  moment  I  see  it  shine, 
With  a  pretty  woman  beside  me. 

My  heart's  no  longer  mine  ! 

But  have  I  really  lost  it  ? 

Or  has  it  slipped  away, 
Like  a  child  beguiled  by  summer. 

Who  will  come  home  tired  with  play? 

I  wonder  if  I  am  feeling 

The  passion  of  my  life? 
Do  I  love  that  woman,  Alice, 

Enough  to  call  her  tiii/e  f 

I  think  so,  but  I  know  not; 

I  only  know  'tis  sweet 
To  lie,  as  I  am  lying. 

In  sunset,  at  her  feet ; 

Watching  her  face,  as,  thoughtful, 

She  leans  upon  her  hand. 
(Is  it  herself  or  me,  now. 

She  seeks  to  understand  ?) 

While  overhead  the  swallows 
Fly  home,  with  twittering  cries. 

And  through  the  distant  tree-tops 
I'he  moon  begins  to  rise. 

— If  we  could  only  stay  so. 

In  such  a  happy  dream, 
I  would  not  for  worlds  awaken — 

But  drift  along  with  the  stream  ! 

R.  H.  Stodd.^rd. 


DOLCE  FAR  NIENTE. 

T    ET  the  world  roll  blindly  on  ! 
■^     Give  me  sh.idow,  give  me  sun, 
And  a  perfumed  eve  as  this  is  : 

Let  me  lie. 

Dreamfully, 
When  the  last  quick  sunbeams  shiver 
Spears  of  light  athwart  the  river, 


And  a  breeze,  which  seems  the  sigh 
Of  a  fairj'  floating  by. 
Coyly  kisses 
Tender  leaf  and  feathered  grasses ; 
Yet  so  soft  its  breathing  passes. 
These  tall  ferns,  just  glimmering  o'er  me. 
Blending  goldenly  before  me, 
Hardly  quiver ! 

I  have  done  with  worldly  scheming. 
Mocking  show,  and  hollow  seemiug  1 
Let  me  lie 
Idly  here. 
Lapped  in  lulling  waves  of  air, 
Facing  full  the  shadowy  sky. 
Fame  1   the  very  sound  is  dreary — 
Shut,  O  Soul !  thine  eyelids  weary  ; 
For  all  nature's  voices  say, 
"  'Tis  the  close — the  close  of  day. 
Thought  and  grief  have  had  their  sway ; 
Now  sleep  bares  her  balmy  breast — 
Whispering  low 

(Low  as  moon-set  tides  that  flow 
Up  still  beaches  far  away  ; 
While,  from  out  the  lucid  West, 

Flute-like  winds  of  murmurous  breath 
Sink  to  tender-panting  death), 
"  On  my  bosom  take  thy  rest : 
(Care  and  grief  have  had  their  day  !) 
'Tis  the  hour  for  dreaming. 
Fragrant  rest,  elysian  dreaming  !  " 

P.^UL  H.  Haynk. 


SUB   ROSA. 

A  Y,  my  face  is  passing  fair, 
■'^     And  my  eyes'  deep  violet  blue 
Has  stolen  from  heaven  unaware 

Its  own  ethereal  hue. 
In  its  gleaming,  golden  strands. 

With  an  ever-changing  sheen 
Floats  back  my  hair  from  its  velvet  bands 

Where  the  jewels  flash  between. 

And  my  lips  are  ripe  and  red. 

With  the  rose's  deepest  dye : 
While  the  happy  smile  seems  never  fled 

From  my  merPi',  laugliing  eye. 
As  a  queen  I  rule  them  all  ; 

One  wave  of  my  jewelled  hand. 
And  the  knee  is  bent  in  my  lordly  hall, 

By  the  nobles  of  the  land. 

Of  life's  honeyed  cup  I  sip, 

.    And  my  lord  he  loves  me  well ; 

I  could  freeze  .the  smile  on  his  courtly  lip, 

With  a  secret  I  could  tell : 
But  my  lips  may  ne'er  repeat 

What  my  dark  heart  knows  alone, 
For  here  is  not  set  the  judgment  seat 

Where  none  dared  cast  the  stone. 

He  is  cold,  and  stark,  and  dead, 

He  who  brought  this  evil  in — 
He  who  made  my  life  one  darkened  dread. 

And  my  soul  one  soil  of  sin. 
Where  he  sleeps  in  the  cold  night  dew, 

Will  his  pale  lips  ever  blab 
Of  the  fair,  sweet  fame  his  foul  lust  slew, 

Or  tile  hand  that  dealt  the  stab  ? 
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Do  I  weep  and  pine  ?     Not  I  1 

And  my  laugh  is  light  and  gay, 
For  my  fate  seems  fair,  and  my  courtiers  sigh 

P"or  the  lightest  word  1  say. 
1  rule  in  a  rosy  land ; 

And  whoe'er  its  victims  be. 
My  world  is  bland,  and  its  hated  hand 

Shall  brand  no  mark  on  tne. 

But  the  happy  spring  is  here 

With  its  sunshine  and  its  showers. 
How  I  hate  the  face  of  the  maiden  year, 

All  garlanded  with  flowers  ! 
O,  the  long,  long,  weary  night  1 

O,  the  dreary,  dismal  day  ! 
For  the  laughing  eyes  that  loathe  the  light. 

And  the  lips  that  fear  to  pray  ! 

O'er  my  garden  terrace  fair. 

Through  the  windows  opened  wide, 
Floats  the  drowsy  violet-scented  air 

From  the  distant  mountam  side. 
Till  my  heart  shrinks,  deathly  faint 

From  the  wildly  sweet  perfume  ; 
For  my  soul  is  sick  with  its  ghastly  taint : 

"  Room  for  the  leper  ! — Room  !  " 

Edward  Renaud. 


CASSANDRA. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 

JOY  in  Ilion's  halls  abounded 
Ere  the  lofty  fortress  fell ; 
Hymns  of  jubilee  resounded 

To  the  harp-strings'  golden  swell. 
Hands  the  weary  work  of  slaughter 

Gratefully  have  laid  aside  ; 
For  King  Priam's  beauteous  daughter 
Is  the  great  Pelides'  bride. 

Band  on  band  with  shout  and  ]>aan 

To  the  temples  take  their  way ; 
To  the  shrine  of  the  Thymbrjean, 

Laurel-crowned,  in  glad  array. 
Through  the  city  roaring  hun-ied 

The  rejoicing  multitude ; 
While  apart,  in  sorrow  buried. 

One  heart  grieved  in  solitude  ; 

'Midst  rejoicing  joyless  only. 

Silently  Cassandra  strayed, 
All  companionless  and  lojiely, 

In  Apollo's  laurel  shade. 
On  the  maid  prophetic  hastened 

Till  the  thickest  glooms  she  found  ; 
There  the  priestly  band  unfastened, 

Flung  it  madly  to  the  ground. 

"  Everything  gives  way  to  gladness  ; 

Every  heart  forgets  to  mourn  ; 
E'en  our  parents  banish  sadness, 

And  their  child  as  bride  adorn. 
Not  for  me  the  sweet  delusion ; 

Only  I  must  lonely  weep  ; 
For  I  see  a  swift  confusion 

O'er  the  fated  city  sweep. 

"  I  behold  a  torch's  gleaming. 

But  not  such  as  Hymen  holds  ; 
To  the  clouds  the  smoke  is  streaming, 
No  thank-offering  it  infolds. 


Feasts  of  joy  I  see  preparing; 

But  my  boding  spirit  liears 
The  avenger  onward  bearing, 

Who  shall  change  that  joy  to  tears. 

"  But  for  my  laments  they  chide  me. 

And  they  mock  at  my  distress  ; 
With  my  anguish  must  I  hide  me 

In  the  lonely  wilderness. 
Shunned  by  all  the  happy-hearted. 

To  the  gay  a  mockery  ; 
Hard  the  fate  Thou  hast  imparted, 

Pythian,  cruel  Deity  I 

"  Why  Thine  oracles  deliver 

To  my  heaven-inspired  mind. 
But  to  cast  me  where  forever 

Men  are  fated  to  be  blind  ? 
Why  hast  Thou  revealed  the  tenor, 

Yet  the  power  to  change  denied  ? 
What  I  dread  draws  ever  nearer, 

And  the  doom  turns  not  aside. 

"  Raised  is  not  the  veil  in  kindness 

When  the  terror  threatens  nigh  ; 
Life  exists  not  but  in  blindness. 

To  have  knowledge  is  to  die  : 
Take  the  fatal  vision,  take  it 

From  my  eyes,  this  bloody  sight  I 
Hard  for  mortal  frame  to  make  it 

The  receiver  of  Thy  light. 

"  Make  me  blind  and  happy-hearted, 

My  unconsciousness  restore  ; 
Since  Thy  truth  Thou  has  imparted 

Sing  I  songs  of  joy  no  more. 
Future  Thou  to  me  hast  given, 

But  the  present  Thou  hast  ta'eti ; 
Glad  life  from  the  moment  driven  ; 

Take  thy  treacherous  gift  again  ! 

"  Never  has  my  brow  been  wreathed 

With  the  garland  of  the  bride 
Since  to  Thee  my  vows  were  breathed. 

At  the  fatal  altar's  side. 
All  my  youth  was  naught  but  grieving, 

And  1  nothing  knew  but  tears  ; 
In  my  bleeding  heart  receiving 

Every  blow  a  loved  one  bears. 

"  Round  me  all  is  living,  loving  ; 

My  companions  all  are  gay. 
Through  youth's  gladsome  season  roving ; 

On  me  only  sorrows  weigh. 
Not  for  me  does  Spring  with  kisses 

Deck  the  earth  in  fair  array ; 
Who  has  looked  in  life's  abysses 

Has  no  heart  for  holid.iy. 

"  Happy  in  her  baseless  visions, 

Blest  Polyxena  I  see  ; 
For  she  hopes,  of  all  the  Grecians, 

He,  the  best,  her  spouse  shsll  be. 
Proudly  is  her  bosom  swelling. 

Past  control  her  raptures  seem 
Not  ye  gods,  in  your  bright  dwelling. 

Does  she  envy  in  her  dream. 

"  My  heart,  too,  has  its  elected  ; 
I  a  lover's  longing  know  ; 
And  in  pleading  eyes  reflected 
Have  I  seen  love's  ardors  glow. 
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With  my  husband  loved  and  loving, 

Gladly  I  a  home  had  made  ; 
But  'twixt  him  and  me  is  moving 

Black  as  night  a  Stygian  shade. 

'  All  her  host  of  spectre  faces 

Sends  to  me  Proserpina  ; 
Seek  I  flill  or  desert  places, 

There  alike  the  spirits  are. 
On  each  youthful,  sportive  hour 

Pressed  they  ever  cruelly  : 
Forms  of  horror  o'er  me  lower, 

Never  can  I  happy  be. 

'  I  behold  a  death-dart  burning  ; 
Glares  on  me  a  murderous  eye  ; 
Vain  to  right  or  left  my  turning, 

I  may  not  the  horror  fly  ; 
Must  my  eyes  avert  not,  even  ; 

Knowing,  seeing,  yet  unmoved. 
Must  fulfil  the  doom  of  heaven. 
Dying  far  from  all  I  loved." 

Hark  !  while  yet  her  words  are  falling, 

From  the  temple  far  away 
Comes  a  sound  confused,  appalling  ; 

Dead,  great  son  of  Thetis  lay  ! 
Eris  shakes  her  snaky  furies. 

Every  deity  has  flown, 
And  the  gathering  storm-cloud  buries 

Heavy-fated  Uion. 

El.LEN    FrOTHINGHAM. 


The  mother's  face,  with  hunger  lean 

And  cold  and  poverty, 
With  crimes  was  leaner,  that  had  been. 

And  crimes  that  were  to  be. 

0.  H.  Calvert. 


A  MIDNIGHT   STREET-SCENE. 

A     GASLIGHT  trickled  down  the  haze 
•^^   Upon  a  haggish  head. 
Whence  looks  came  stiffened  by  a  glaze 
As  from  eyeballs  of  the  dead. 

AVith  her,  two  girls,  on  either  hand  ; 

One  bursting  through  thin  rags 
Into  sweet  maidenhood,  her  bland 

Eye  cast  upon  the  flags. 

The  dear  child  breathed   like  a  warm  day's 
breath 

Thrust  on  midwinter's  sky, 
With  frost  before,  behind,  beneath, 

And  pitiless  north  winds  nigh. 

For  her  no  meed  of  chaste  caress  ; 

Gross  shades  about  her  prowl, 
Tnat  ere  she  grow  to  thoughts  that  bless 

Will  grow  to  shapes  that  howl. 

Her  holiest  warmths  to  scalding  harms 

Turned  by  offence  and  wasted, 
No  babe  shall  nestle  in  her  arms. 

All  mother's  germens  blasted. 

Her  heart-throbs  do  but  mix  the  blood 

For  the  ghastly  sacrifice 
Of  a  teemful  unkuit  womanhood. 

On  the  Moloch  shrine  of  vice. 

'Tis  the  direst  murder  life  can  know. 

It  saps  the  font  of  health. 
To  strike  with  lusts  a  maiden  low, 

Her  loves  and  all  their  wealth. 


FORESHADOWINGS. 

"piLGRIM  I  am,  and  make  my  way  alone ; 

-*■     Sometimes  I  pitch  my  tent,  when  not  for  rest : 

Then,  as  I  sit  and  muse,  there  cometh  one, 

My  heart's  unbidden,  yet  most  welcome  guest: 
I  know  her  nigh  by  neither  word  nor  sign. 
Only  a  sweeter  light  within  the  rich  sunshine  ; 

Or,  if  it  be  the  saintly  close  of  day. 

And  the  day's  so  beguiled  march  be  o'er, 

Then  by  a  starrier  clearness  in  the  ray 

Of  Love's  clear  star,  from  that  deep  sunset  shore, 

I  know  my  Angel  is  within  my  tent. 

And  her  gold-shadowing  spirit  o'er  my  spirit  leant 

Or,  if  at  midnight,  while  I  lie  asleep, 
A  secret  glorj-  down  the  moonbeam  roll ; 

Or  some  serene  transfiguration  creep 

Over  the  clustering  stars  that  crowd  the  pole, 

Tingeing  my  dreams,  then  waking  me  to  dreams, 

I  know  that  these  are  her  annunciation  gleams. 

Fresher  than  morning,  when  the  morning  breaks — 
Breaks  from  my  East  the  moniing  meant  for  me : 

East  is  to  me  the  way  my  Angel  takes 
To  reach  my  tent,  whate'er  that  way  may  be ; 

To  her  my  tent  door  opens,  self  withdrawn. 

And  to  the  bridegroom  sun  swing  wide  the  gates  of 
dawn. 

So  noonday,  evening,  midnight,  morning,  I 
Lonely  am  not,  although  I  dwell  alone ; 

But  my  blind  poet-heart  doth  prophesy. 
Dreaming  a  dream  and  vision  of  her  own — 

One  tent,  not  far,  by  Elim's  springs  and  palms. 

And  TWO  that,  side  by  side,  sit  singing  pilgrim  psalms. 


AMONG  THE  LILIES. 

■nEAUTIFUL  black  fringed  eyes, 
-^   How  have  ye  lost  your  light, 

Hidden  away  from  sight. 
Veiled  with  a  dull  surprise? 
Can  ye  see  farther  than  we ; 

Prophets  and  spirits  of  light. 

Walking  in  robes  of  white. 
Out  on  the  jasper  sea  ? 

Rosy  and  smiling  lips, 

How  are  ye  paled  and  chilled. 

How  is  your  music  stilled — 
Your  brightness  in  s.ad  eclipse? 
Could  ye  but  speak  and  say  — - 

Wh.at  is  the  secret  of  Death, 

Robbing  your  bloom  and  your  breath. 
Stealing  your  sweetness  away  ? 

Fair  little  idle  hands. 
Once  with  so  warm  a  clasp, 
Froien  in  De.ath's  cold  grasp, 

Pale  in  your  flowery  bands  ; 

Long  shall  ye  solemnly  lie. 
Crossed  in  this  callous  rest, 
Changelessly  over  her  breast. 

Under  the  changeable  sky. 
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Gentle  and  loving  he^rt, 

Have  ye  no  tenderness  left? 

Pity  for  us  bereft, 
Grief  for  our  painful  part  ? 
Soothed  ill  that  stony  sleep 

Seas  cnuld  not  part  us  more, 

Ye  on  the  farther  shore, 
We  to  remember  and  weep. 

Lilies  above  her  brow, 

Lilies  upon  her  breast — 

Pure  as  the  place  of  their  rest — 
Bury  her  under  the  snow ; 
Bury  them  under  the  snow, 

P. anting  with  tears  the  sod. 
There  let  them  blossom  and  grow, 

Fit  for  the  garden  of  God. 

Leslie  Walter. 


REST. 

TNSTDE  thy  hand  lieth  mine, 
-*-     And  my  cheek  is  touching  thine ; 
On  thy  shoulder  is  my  head. 
And  uo  syllable  is  said. 

Then  flies  Rest  into  my  heart, 
Stir  thou  not  lest  she  should  start; 
Let  me  hear  the  lulling  song 
Of  gentle  bird  away  so  long. 

Keep  me  folded  thus  to  thee. 

Let  thy  breath  a  language  be, 

Yet  nor  speak  nor  stir,  I  pray. 

Lest  white  bird  Rest  should  fly  away  ! 

C.  F.  Bates. 


ACROSS  THE  WALL. 

NOT  many  days  ago  my  garden's  southern  wall 
Was  matted  o'er  with  tangled  clinging  vines, 
That  covered  up  the  coarse  dark  stones,  and  all 
Its  roughened  length,  its  wild  and  jagged  lines. 
Upon  this  wall  there  trailed  the  sweetest  rose — 
How  every  day  I  watched  its  young  leaves  grow. 
And  longed  for  summer  winds  that  should  unclose 
Its  folded  buds,  and  all  its  beauty  show  ! 

I  prayed  the  rain  all  through  that  fragrant  May, 

To  gently  fall  upon  my  tender  queen  ; 
And  all  the  winds  that  rioted  by  day, 
To  touch  with  care  her  dainty  robe  of  green. 
She  grew  in  beauty,  and,  with  arms  outspread. 

Crept  up,  and  up,  my  garden's  mossy  wall, 
And  hung  with  clasping  hands  far  overhead 
My  other  vines,  so  strong  she  was,  and  tall. 

I  waited  till  the  spicy  breath  of  June 

Unclosed  at  last  the  tardy  Summer's  door. 
And  dnfted  through  such  clouds  of  sweet  perfume. 
As  only  June  sweeps  up  from  young  May's  leafy  store. 
And  then,  it  came  to  pass — O  darkest  day — 
I  found  my  rose  that  I  had  mad=  my  pride, 
Had  crept  across  my  wall,  and  trailed  away 
To  blossom  on  the  otiur  side. 

And  shall  it  be?     No — foolish  hands 

That  trained  your  rose  to  gladden  other  eyes — 
Come  now  and  tear  it  from  the  place  it  stands. 
If  not  for  you,  who  cares  how  soon  it  dies  ? 
To-day  my  garden  wall  stands  cold  and  bare  and  grey, 
My  tender  rose  lies  trailing  at  my  feet, 
My  hands  are  pierced  with  thorns  while  wild  dismay 
Fills  all  my  heart !  Who  says,  "  revenge  is  sweet  ?  " 


I  say  at  last—"  O  would  that  I  might  see 

My  rose  once  more  against  my  barren  wall. 
Though  I  should  know  she  grew  away  from  me, 
O  bitter  fate — but  I  could  bear  it  all. 
Yes,  anything  but  this-my  poor  bruised  darling  dying. 
Because  her  life,  her  jiromise,  unfulfilled — 
I  learn  too  late — a  truth  there's  no  denying, 
A  rose,  like  love,  must  grow  which  way  she  will." 


FOUR-SCORE. 

■pOUR-SCORE,  four-score  to-day  ! 

■*-      I'm  almost  home,  they  say. 

And  I'm  waiting  now  to  hear  my  Father  call  ; 

He  bids  me  patient  be, 

And  He  will  come  for  me. 

My  tottering  steps  to  guide  that  I  may  not  fall. 

As  I  look  far  back 
O'gr  the  lonely  track 
I've  v\'andercd  through  so-ft'earily-aince  my  good  man 
went  away. 

To  my  old  brain  it  seems 
Full  of  dim  and  misty  dreams. 
And  I  hear  his  loved  voice  saying,  "  Dear,  you'll  come 
to  me  some  day." 

Around  our  hearth-stone  bright. 
With  the  glow  of  fire  at  night. 
There    gather'd   seven  dear   and  childish  forms  of 
beauty  rare ; 

And  its  fitful  shadows  played 
O'er  each  bent  and  glossy  head. 
As  in  tender  tones  his  lips  poured  forth  a  blessing 
and  a  prayer. 

And  now  I'm  all  alone. 

For  He  called  them  one  by  one, 

'Till  the  dear  pet  lamb  alone,  of  all  our  Hock  was  left. 
Then  with  anguish  keen  I  cried : 
"  Spare  this,  my  joy  and  pride. 

For  if  Thou  callest  him.,  then  indeed  am  I  bereft." 

But  He  knew  what  was  best, 
And  where  my  heart  should  rest, 
So  one  bright  morn  He  whispered,  and  my  darling 
slid  away 

Into  His  arms  outspread — 
So  He  has  all  my  dead. 
And  now  Vm  waiting  to  be  called,  and  He  may  co\n& 
to-day. 

Four-score,  four-score  to-day, 

I'm  very  old,  they  say  ; 
Just  pull  the  blanket  over  me.  for  I'm  very,  very  cold. 

But  there's  no  one  to  sorrow. 

And  I  may  be  young  to-morrow, 

For  I  see  my  darlings  beckoning  me  to  come  into  His 

fold. 

K.  F.  L. 


A  LILY  OF  THE  NILE. 

"t  XT' HO  was  the  beautiful  woman  whose  lover 

'  '    Once  left  her  this  dead  old  flower,  did  you  say? 
Well,  perhaps  that  is  she  in  the  picture  over 
The  blossoms  you  brought  me  to-d.ay. 

The  one  with  the  deep  strange  dress  that  is  flowing, 
.•Vll  pur|ile  and  pe.arls,  through  each  stilfen'd  {old, 

And  the  band  on  her  forehead,  whose  dusk-red  glow- 
ing 
Shoots  into  great  sharp  thorns  of  gold. 
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Never  mind  the  light.     You  will  see,  to-morrow, 
That,  with  eyes  raised  darkly  and  lips  close-prest, 

She  is  giving  away  her  awful  sorrow 
To  the  snake  she  keeps  at  her  breast ! 

"  And  who  was  her  lover  ? "    Why,  that  may  be  he, 
there, 

In  the  other  picture  glimmering  nigh — 
Yes,  the  handsome  and  wretched  man  you  see  there, 

Falling  against  his  sword  to  die. 

Will  he  die  for  lier,  do  you  say  ?    (Ah,  \\  ill  he  ?) 

No  doubt  he  has  often  told  her  so. 
"  Did  it  bloom  far  away,  this  crumbling  lily  ?  " 

Very  far and  so  long  ago. 

"  And  who  gave  it  to  me  ? "  .  .  So  the  wither'd  story 
I've  dream'd  by  the  twilight  all  this  while 

For  some  vanished  blossom's  day  of  glory 
Is  your  truth,  my  Lily  of  the  Nile. 

For  the  beautiful  woman  is  slowly  dying 
Of  a  snake  as  plain  as  this  to  my  sight ; 

Aud  her  lover  who  gave  her  this  flower  is  lying 
On  the  edge  of  a  sword  to-night. 

Sarah  M.  B.  Piatt. 


THE   AGE    OF   GOLD. 
5'T^IS  common,  in  these  latter  days, 

-*-     To  jeer  at  ages  gone  before  ; 
And  still,  the  further  back  he  strays, 

The  modem  scoffer  finds  the  more 
Of  customs  obsolete,  of  pride 

That  primmed  itself  in  garments  strange, 
Of  faith  that  monsters  deified, 

Of  folly  vainly  scouting  change : 
He  struts  before  the  mirror's  face. 

To  mark  his  own  fantastic  trim, 
And  sighs  to  think  what  matchless  grace 

The  Ancients  missed  in  missing  him. 
He  reads  of  knighthood  brave  and  leal, 

That  bled  in  wild  crusades  of  old. 
And  chuckles,  that  the  Age  of  Steel 

Is  now  an  Age  of  Gold. 

The  mail  by  cunning  craftsmen  wrought. 

The  plume  that  waved  o'er  joust  and  fray, 
Endured  for  glory  now  but  nought. 

And  mould  in  nameless  crypts  away. 
The  lofty  chivalry  of  arms 

That  nerved  the  soul  of  valor  then 
To  smite  and  bear  in  fierce  alarms 

For  innocency  wronged  of  men  ; 
That  singly  braved  and  bearded  Might, 

And  dared  denounce  a  palaced  shame. 
Though  life  were  staked  upon  the  right, 

Seems  to  have  perished  but  in  name ; 
And  now  the  coward  and  the  knave. 

By  peace  made  sleek,  by  license  bold, 
Exult  above  its  sunken  grave, 

In  this,  an  Age  of  Gold. 

Say'st  thou  :  Humanity  hath  gained. 
And  Law  hath  curbed  uHbridled  Power ; 

While  Progress  rules  where  Darkness  reigned, 
And  Knowledge  is  the  peasant's  dower  ? 


From  year  to  year,  from  time  to  time. 

The  world  in  dull  conceit  may  deem 
Its  present  only  is  sublime. 

Its  past  an  antiquated  dream  ; 
Yet  pleasure  culls  no  choicer  flow'rs. 

Truth  courses  o'er  no  richer  sands. 
Contentment  breeds  no  happier  hours, 

Than  those  of  other  days  and  lands 
While  they  to  whom  the  past  appears 

A  web  of  barbarous  follies  old. 
Forget  the  countless  woes — the  tears 

That  curse  this  Age  of  Gold. 

An  Age  of  Gold  !     Its  witless  slaves 

Are  they  who  watch  from  gloomy  stalls — 
Athirst  like  Tantalus — the  waves 

Of  chance,  as  Credit  floods  or  falls. 
Or  walk  the  world  with  feverish  gaze 

Forever  fixed  upon  the  ground. 
And  in  the  limit  of  whose  days 

No  respite  from  their  task  is  found. 
Great  God  !  how  can  they  live  and  die 

In  whom  Thy  breath  and  image  join — 
Apostates  from  the  earth  and  sky — 

In  base  idolatry  of  coin  ? 
Yet  round  us  stalk  this  hapless  brood, 

From  every  nobler  aim  cajoled — 
Yoked  in  a  monstrous  servitude — 

Serfs,  in  an  Age  of  Gold. 

Oh,  Lust  of  Gain  !  oh.  Avarice  ! 

What  subtle  demon  decks  your  frame 
With  such  consummate  artifice 

That  few  suspect  your  hideous  name? 
The  spectral  triumph  of  Success 

Yields,  to  the  wreck  of  Youth  destroyed, 
No  ashen  fruit  of  selfishness 

But  mocks  the  spirit's  aching  void  : 
Peace  shuns  his  dwelling — health  betrays — 

The  future's  juster  lights  expire. 
And  Mammon's  votary  ends  his  days 

The  starveling  of  unfed  desire  : 
And  though  above  his  hearse  be  blent 

The  chimes  from  vast  cathedrals  tolled. 
His  heirs  may  grudge  for  sorrows  spent, 

In  this,  the  Age  of  Gold. 

Dull  thralls  of  pelf !  no  nobler  end 

Awaits  the  sordid  soul  of  greed 
Than  thus  to  live,  and  thus  descend 

To  dust — a  stone  its  latest  meed. 
O,  rather  mine  a  nameless  grave. 

If  there  one  mournful  heart  h.ith  kneeled 
Amidst  the  tangling  ferns  that  wave 

O'er  some  unblazoned  burial-field, 
Than  all  the  monuments  that  rise 

In  sculptured  proof  how  Midas  gained. 
That  thankless  hands  might  clutch  the  prize 

His  dying  soul  too  late  disdained. 
For  deep  in  faithful  hearts  shall  glow 

The  humblest  name  that  Love  has  scrolled, 
When  none  shall  care — when  none  shall  know, 

Whsre  rots  the  slave  of  Gold. 

C.  H.  Shirdik. 
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A   TEXAS    RIDE. 

TAKING  it  for  granted  that  you  care  to  hear  more  of  my  reminiscences  of 
the  clays  when  I  was  a  subaltern  of  artillery  in  Texas,  I  will  tell  you  of  a 
'hurried  trip  I  once  made  on  horseback  from  Ringgold  Barracks  to  Brownsville. 
At  that  period,  the  frontier  line,  commencing  near  Brazos  Santiago,  on  the  coast, 
and  stretching  four  hundred  miles  up  along  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Clark,  was  guarded  by  four  military  posts.  These,  namely,  Fort  Duncan, 
at  Eagle  Pass;  Fort  Mcintosh,  at  Laredo;  Ringgold  Barracks,  at  Rio  Grande 
City,  better  known  as  Rancho  Davis,  and  Fort  Brown,  at  Brownsville,  were  each 
garrisoned  by  a  small  company  of  artillery.  Shortly  before  the  time  of  which  I 
write,  the  country — not  Texas,  but  the  "  States  "—had  been  agitated  by  one  of 
those  periodical  and  spasmodic  throes  of  economy  that  generally  result  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  greater  amount  of  debt  than  its  wise  legislators  at  first  intended  to 
cancel.  These  four  companies  were,  therefore,  suddenly  withdrawn  and  sent  to 
the  North-western  part  of  Texas,  leaving  the  Southern  portion  of  the  frontier, 
facing  Mexico,  entirely  unprotected.  The  same  order  that  directed  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  transferred  the  public  buildings  to  my  care,  and  instructed 
me  to  transport  the  movable  property  to  other  and  more  interior  posts.  For  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  stores,  three  or  four  large  wagon  trains  were  consigned 
to  me,  and,  in  the  superintendence  of  their  loading  and  departure,  I  was  obliged 
to  meet  them  on  certain  prearranged  days  at  these  different,  deserted  forts. 
This  duty  kept  me  on  horseback  most  of  the  time,  travelling  on  the  road  be- 
tween Fort  Mcintosh  and  Brazos  Santiago.  It  was  my  habit  to  start  a  train 
from  the  former  place,  then,  coming  on  down  the  country,  I  would  overtake  an 
empty  train  just  returning  to  the  post  next  below,  start  that  one  back  loaded, 
and  continue  thus  down  the  river  road  to  the  coast ;  then,  retracing  my  steps,  I 
would  meet  the  first  train  coming  back  empty  to  Laredo,  and  repeat  the  opera- 
tion. 

In  carrying  out  my  orders  according  to  this  programme,  I  found  myself  early 
one  afternoon  in  May  at  Ringgold  Barracks,  having  just  come  down  the  country, 
with  no  other  escort  than  two  teamsters  who  were  bringing  down  their  wagons 
to  reinforce  the  train  about  to  leave  that  post  for  the  up-country.  By  four  o'clock 
the  whole  train  was  loaded  and  moved  a  few  miles  out  of  the  town,  preparatory 
to  a  good  start  in  the  morning,  and  I  sat  down  with  my  clerk  to  go  over  the  ac- 
counts of  an  auction  sale  of  condemned  property  that  I  had  held  at  the  place 
on  my  last  visit.  While  thus  engaged,  happening  to  look  through  the  window,  I 
saw  three  mounted  men  approaching  the  building  on  the  road  that  led  from 
Rancho  Davis  to  the  barracks.  There  are  certain  unmistakable  signs  by  which 
those  who  travel  much  in  that  wild  country  come  to  know  something  of  the 
strangers  whom  they  may  meet  on  the  road.  Now,  these  men  all  wore  the  goat- 
skin overalls  which  are  put  on  at  the  approach  of  a  "  Norther,"  or  when  going 
on  a  journey  the  length  of  which  may  expose  the  wearer  to  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  ;  and,  as  the  weather  was  remarkably  mild,  I  knew  at  a  glance  that 
these  people  were  not  only  strangers  to  me,  but  that  they  had  come  from  a  dis- 
tance. Two  of  the  party  were  Mexicans,  and  the  third  was  an  American. 
There  was  no  reason  for  supposing  that  either  I  or  my  affairs  were  of  any  inter- 
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est  to  these  men  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  a  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness,  amounting  to 
a  warning,  rapidly  developed  itself  in  my  mind.  I  say  warning,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  From  the  time  when  I  first  began  to  think  at  all  I  had  always  believed 
that  man,  as  an  animal,  is  gifted  with  the  finer  animal  instincts.  These,  by  habit- 
ual neglect,  become  dwarfed,  so  to  speak,  as  his  intellect  expands  and  books 
become  his  companions.  Absorbed  in  study  or  business,  and  his  thoughts 
diverted  from  himself  by  the  thousand  and  one  things  in  which  he  comes  to  be 
daily  interested,  he  falls  naturally  into  the  habit  of  deferring  to  reason  as  his 
only  guide  ;  the  idea  of  yielding  to  an  instinct  rarely  or  never  enters  his  head. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  give  the  animal  in  their  nature  (I  do  not  mean 
this,  of  course,  in  the  vulgar  sense)  fair  play  equally  with  the  mental  faculties  ; 
and,  as  for  myself,  I  may  say  that,  without  being  an  adept  in  the  mystery  of 
divining  a  man's  past  history  or  his  intentions  for  the  future,  I  had  always  given 
instinctive  feelings — first  impressions,  if  you  will — their  full  weight.  This  culti- 
vated instinct  of  mine  had  served  its  purpose  wonderfully  well  ;  and  so  unerring 
had  been  its  judgments,  so  uniformly  correct  had  proved  its  prognostications, 
that  I  had  long  ceased  ever  attempting  to  reason  away  a  prejudice  or  a  liking. 
And,  in  this  case,  the  moment  I  glanced  along  the  three  faces,  imperfectly  seen 
as  they  were  through  the  dirt-dimmed  window-panes,  an  instinct,  made  keenly 
intuitive  by  use,  and  whose  voice  was  never  unheeded,  bade  me  be'  on  my  guard. 

But  the  American's  face  had  the  monopoly  of  my  interest.  It  was  one  of 
those  that  society  can  congratulate  itself,  occur  nowhere  else  except  on  the 
Western  frontier.  Intelligent?  Oh,  yes  ;  but  cruel,  brave,  unscrupulous,  hate- 
ful, and  seamed  with  marks  of  age,  counted  not  by  periods  of  time,  but  by  dissi- 
pation, fatigues,  dangers,  and  crimes.  No  gleam  of  tenderness  shone  in  the  grey, 
hard  eye,  and  no  touch  of  regret  for  misspent  years  warmed  with  its  sad  light 
the  repelling  coldness  of  those  marble  features.  I  had  seen  f;ices  with  some- 
what such  expressions  bending  over  faro-tables,  or  moving,  pale  and  threatening, 
among  an  inferior  and  cowed  class  of  men  at  primary  elections.  I  felt  at  once 
that  this  American  and  I  were  not  only  antagonistic — as  two  men  should  be,  of 
whom  one  upholds  law  and  order  and  the  other  preys  on  society — but,  moreover, 
that  the  lines  of  our  life  travel  were  soon  to  become  unpleasantly  entangled. 
Just  then  the  clerk,  not  noticing  my  momentary  abstraction  from  the  accounts, 
pointed  to  the  balance  due,  and  proceeded  to  count  out  about  twelve  hundred 
Mexican  dollars,  the  proceeds  from  the  auction  sale  and  other  sources,  and  which 
I,  as  quartermaster,  was  to  take  into  my  personal  charge.  Then  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  two  watchmen  employed  about  the  premises  had,  with  my 
permission,  gone  to  town,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  whence  they  would  not 
return  until  after  sundown,  thus  leaving  the  clerk  and  me  the  only  occupants  of 
the  otherwise  deserted  garrison.  And  then,  too,  there  flashed  across  my  mind 
the  recollection  of  a  disbursing  officer  in  New  Mexico  having  been  knocked 
down,  gagged,  blindfolded,  and  robbed,  a  few  months  before,  while  alone  in  his 
office,  not  a  pistol-shot  from  the  quarters  of  a  company  of  soldiers. 

"Robertson,"  said  I  to  the  clerk,  "look  here  !"  and  I  directed  his  attention 
to  the  group  which  had  dismounted  and  who  were  now  fastening  the  ends  of 
their  hair  lariats  to  the  foot  of  the  long  flight  of  stairs  that  led  up  to  the  office 
on  the  second  story  lioor. 

He  bent  over  and  looking  down  at  the  men  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  know  one 
of  them  ;  he  belongs  to  a  gang  of  outlaws.  The  others  I  don't  know."  Then, 
turning  away  from  the  window,  lie  continued,  "  Lieutenant,  you  had  best  take  o)T 
your  uniform  coat  and  cap  and  put  on  this  jacket  and  sombrero.     If  they  ask  for 
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the  quartermaster,  as  they  may,  I  will  say  that  you  have  j^one  to  town.  They 
have,  probably,  never  seen  you,  and  if  they  come  here  for  mischief,  that  will  throw 
them  off  the  track.  There  is  nothing  in  this  country  like  being  prepared,  though 
we  need  not  let  them  see  that  we  suspect  anything."  With  tliis  he  handed  me  a 
jacket  of  dressed  deerskin,  dyed  to  a  deep  brown,  and  trimmed,  Mexican  fash- 
ion, with  pointed  brass  buttons. 

His  manner  and  the  few  words  he  spoke,  although  they  might  have  seemed 
to  others,  oddly  enough,  coincident  with  my  suddenly  awakened  suspicions,  gave 
me  no  surprise  whatever,  so  sure  was  I  that  my  instinctive  perception  of  danger 
had  been  correct.  Robertson  was  a  good  and  valuable  friend,  a  brave,  kind- 
hearted  and  generous  man.  He  had  killed  a  sufficient  number  of  Mexicans  to 
establish  a  character  for  courage  and  to  enable  him  to  live  thus  far  in  that  tur- 
bulent community  very  peaceably.  (He  was,  by  the  way,  himself  with  two  other 
Americans,  in  that  very  place,  about  two  months  afterward,  foully  murdered  by 
a  band  of  robbers.)  I  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  learned  the  value  of  his 
advice,  so  without  further  words,  and  for  the  time  confiding  my  fortunes  to  the 
man  whom  I  knew  to  be  better  qualified  than  I  to  meet  the  emergency,  I  donned 
the  disguise,  while  Robertson  threw  an  old  horse-blanket  carelessly  over  my 
military  coat  and  the  piles  of  Mexican  silver  and,  turning  a  small  table  around 
so  as  to  bring  it  between  him  and  the  door,  sat  down  behind  it,  with  his  right 
wrist  resting  on  its  half-opened  drawer.  I  could  distinctly  see  a  revolver  lying 
in  the  drawer,  with  its  handle  within  two  or  three  inches  of  Robertson's  wrist, 
and  though  he  appeared  to  be  deeply  absorbed  in  comparing  the  papers  he  held 
before  him,  it  was  quite  plain  that  his  right  hand  was  about  as  near  the  weapon 
as  it  could  well  be  and  not  grasp  it.  I  was  in  the  background  reading  a  news- 
paper, my  pistol  hung  at  my  side  in  its  holster,  from  which,  for  convenience  sake, 
the  covering  flap  had  long  been  cut  away,  and  whence  the  ornamented  handle 
shone  out  quite  conspicuously.  In  short,  to  judge  from  appearances,  one  would 
have  thought  that  I  had  just  dropped  in  for  a  call.  It  took  very  much  less  time, 
you  may  be  sure,  to  arrange  this  tableau  than  it  takes  to  describe  it,  and  yet  hardly 
were  Robertson  and  I  seated  when  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  party  was  heard  as- 
cending the  stairs. 

A  knock  was  answered  by  "  Come  in  ;  "  and,  led  by  the  American,  the  men 
entered  the  room.  I  raised  my  eyes  for  an  instant,  to  take  in  the  group  as  they 
clustered  in  the  doorway,  then  dropped  them  to  the  paper,  leaving  Robertson  to 
play  the  host.  The  customary  salutations,  followed  by  a  remark  or  two  relative 
to  the  weather,  were  exchanged  between  the  leader  and  the  clerk,  and  then  the 
former  asked  whether  there  was  to  be  another  auction  sale  ? 

"  No,"  said  Robertson,  "there  is  nothing  more  to  be  sold." 

"  I  understood  that  the  quartermaster  was  here  and  1  desired  some  informa- 
tion from  him,"  continued  the  stranger,  and  I  could  feel  that  he  cast  a  glance  of 
half  inquiry  at  me. 

"  He  has  gone  to  Rancho  Davis,"  was  the  reply.  "  Can  I  be  of  any  ser- 
vice ? " 

"  No,  I  wish  to  see  him.     Will  he  be  back  to  night  ? " 

"  Hardly.  He  will  be  playing  poker  with  Clay  Davis  until  daylight  to-mor- 
row." 

This  boldly  invented  slander  came  near  upsetting  my  composure,  and  it  was 
fortunate  that  my  eyes  were  on  the  paper,  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  reader,  it  is  a 
dismissable  oftence  for  a  disbursing  ofticer  of  the  army  to  be  known  to  gamble. 

The   American  was    evidently  embarrassed.      Heretofore,  in    the  worst  of 
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times,  the  outlaws  from  society  who  made  their  homes  in  that  community,  and 
whose  hands  were  against  nearly  all  men,  had  always  maintained  toward  army 
officers  a  polite  deference  ;  and  now,  at  the  very  moment  when  this  neutrality 
was  to  be  broken  through,  the  scoundrel  learned  that  the  quartermaster  was  the 
boon  companion  of  Clay  Davis,  the  most  dreaded  man  on  the  Rio  Grande.  And 
this  he  could  readily  believe,  for  Clay  Davis  was  well  known  to  be  friendly  to  the 
army,  and  in  fact  rented  to  the  Government  the  land  on  which  stood  the  bar- 
racks. Though  not  immaculate,  as  few  men  were  in  that  region,  Clay  was  pos- 
sessed of  many  virtues,  among  which  was  hospitality,  and  his  pistol  was  quite  as 
much  at  the  service  of  a  friend  as  was  his  whiskey.  He  held  a  peculiar  influence 
over  the  reckless  men  who  made  periodical  visits  to  his  settlement,  and  those 
who  did  not  really  like  him  had  a  healthy  horror  of  his  "  shooting-iron." 

"  Will  he  be  back  in  the  morning,"  continued  the  stranger,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  clerk  "but  he  leaves  here  to-morrow  evening." 

"  We  will  call  again,"  said  the  American,  as,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  he 
opened  the  door  and  passed  out,  with  the  Mexicans  at  his  heels. 

"  There  !  "  said  Robertson,  as  the  jingle  of  the  last  huge  spur  was  heard 
from  below  and  I  drew  a  good  long  breath  of  relief.  "  If  that  crew  didn't  come 
here  for  robbery  I'm  a  sinner." 

"  What's  to  be  done  now  ? "  said  I.  "  It  will  not  take  them  very  long  to  find 
out  that  they  have  been  tricked  ;  and  then  there  will  be  a  fight  on  our  hands  and, 
even  if  one  did  not  mind  a  little  excitement,  there's  the  money  to  be  consid- 
ered ? " 

Robertson  was  an  inveterate  chewer  of  tobacco,  and  at  that  moment  he  ap- 
peared to  be  exclusively  engrossed  in  selecting  an  uncommonly  large  chew,  but 
when  that  was  satisfactorily  and  rather  thoughtfully  stowed  away,  he  turned 
slowly  toward  me  and  said,  "Well,  Lieutenant,  there  won't  be  a  shindy  unless 
the  advantage  is  all  on  their  side.  You  cannot  attack  them  until  they  show  their 
hand,  which  they  won't  do  before  they  get  you  and  the  money  alone.  But  there 
are  more  fellows  like  those  where  they  came  from  ;  and  knowing  as  they  do,  or 
soon  will,  that  you  pay  off  the  teamsters  wherever  you  happen  to  meet  them  on 
the  road,  they  must  believe  that  the  funds  in  your  possession  amount  to  much 
more  than  is  actually  the  case,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  that  little  party 
will  be  reinforced,  when  it  will  be  no  longer  safe  to  travel  about  as  you  do,  unat- 
tended.    At  any  rate,  I  would  not,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  stay  here  long." 

I  reflected  a  moment.  It  went  against  the  grain  to  beat  a  retreat,  but  it  was 
the  safest  plan.  "Suppose  then,  Robertson,"  I  replied,  "that  I  start  to-niaht- 
so  soon  as  it  is  dark.  Can  you  get  me  my  horse  and  money  out  of  the  garrison 
without  any  one  seeing  us  ? " 

"Yes,  and  keep  the  secret  afterward,"  replied  Robertson,  to  whom  this  plan 
seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction. 

Preparations  were  soon  made.  The  silver  was  packed  in  an  old  fashioned 
dragoon  valise  that  I  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  buckled  to  the  cantle  of  my 
saddle,  and  when  it  was  quite  dark  we  set  out. 

I  have  said  that  the  garrison  was  entirely  deserted  ;  moreover,  there  were  no 
settlers  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  But,  in  order  to  deceive  any  one  who 
might  be  prying  about  the  place  watching  our  movements,  Robertson  led  the 
horse,  unsaddled,  down  an  arroyo  that  wound  back  of  the  cemetery  to  tlie  main 
road,  then  returning,  he  carried  the  saddle  by  another  route  through  the  bushes 
to  the  same  point,  where  I  soon  after  joined  him  with  the  money. 

Robertson  accompanied  me  a  short  distance,  and  as  we  walked  together  he 
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gave  me  a  few  hints  from  his  own  varied  frontier  experience  as  to  the  best  way 
to  manage  should  matters  come  to  a  crisis.  There  was  no  use  denying  it ;  I  was 
young  then,  and  he  knew  I  had  never  been  in  what  is  called  there  a  "shooting 
match." 

"And  mind,  Lieutenant!"  said  he,  as  at  last  I  mounted,  and  he  stood 
wringing  my  hand.  "  If  things  look  squally,  never  move  your  hand  toward 
your  pistol  as  a  threat.  If  you  do,  you  are  a  dead  man.  Be  sure  you  are  right 
before  tiring,  then  point  your  pistol  quickly  with  your  forefinger  along  the  bar- 
rel ;  don't  stop  to  take  aim,  but  shoot  at  once  from  the  hip  ! "  And  then  his  tall 
figure  straightened  as  the  memories  of  some  old  encounters  came  over  his  mind. 

"  And  now,  God  bless  you.  Lieutenant,  and  good-by  !  " 

I  rode  on  at  a  rapid  gait,  without  meeting  or  seeing  a  living  thing,  until  near 
two  in  the  morning,  when  I  came  to  the  remains  of  a  small  fire  that  had  been 
built  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and  that  threw  out  so  little  light  from  its  embers 
of  mesquit  wood,  that,  when  it  first  caught  my  eye  it  was  not  four  yards  distant. 
I  knew  at  once,  from  the  small  quantity  of  fuel  used,  that  a  Mexican  teamster 
had  kindled  it  and  that  he  and  his  team  were  not  far  oflf.  Nor  was  I  mistaken. 
It  proved  to  be  one  of  my  wagons  which  Robertson  had  sent  down  on  some 
special  service,  and  that  had  stopped  here  for  the  night  while  on  its  way  to 
Brownsville.  I  took  advantage  of  this  fortunate  meeting  to  give  my  horse  some 
much  needed  rest,  for  he  had  been  on  the  road  nearly  the  whole  of  the  previous 
day.  Rousing  the  Mexican,  he  was  dispatched  to  feed  and  picket  him  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  road  as  to  prevent  his  hearing  and  neighing  back  to  any  horses 
that  might  possibly  pass  down  during  the  night,  and  by  so  doing  betray  my 
presence.  After  giving  the  Mexican  directions  to  watch  the  road,  I  slept 
soundly  until  daybreak,  albeit  I  had  the  saddle  for  a  pillow,  and  for  my  mat- 
tress a  stiff,  undressed,  untanned  ox-hide,  that  the  faithful  driver  insisted  on 
loaning  me  while  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  on  the  bare  ground  by  the  road- 
side. 

The  driver  awoke  me  at  five.  A  cup  of  coffee  and  an  inch  or  two  of  jerked 
beef  from  the  poor  fellow's  scanty  store  considerably  refreshed  me.  Then, 
stowing  in  my  saddle-bags  enough  corn  for  a  couple  of  feeds,  I  mounted,  waved 
an  adios  to  the  kind-hearted  Manuel,  as  he  handed  me  a  lighted  cigaritta,  and, 
in  a  moment  was  once  more  going  over  the  road  at  an  easy  lope.  All  that  day  I 
kept  steadily  on,  stopping  but  twice  to  water  my  animal,  and  once  at  an  out-of-the- 
way  ranche  for  a  corn  cake  (or  tortilla)  for  myself.  Soon  after  ijightfall  I  entered 
the  chapparal,  and  threading  my  way  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  road,  I  tied  the  horse  and  placed  his  corn  before  him  ;  then, 
taking  the  valise,  saddle  and  equipments  back  on  my  shoulders  to  near  the  edge 
of  the  road,  where  I  could  conveniently  hear  if  any  one  passed,  I  lay  down, 
rolled  in  the  saddle  blanket,  with  my  head  on  the  sub-treasury,  and  shivered 
and  slept  until  morning. 

Tired,  hungry,  and  with  stiffened  limbs.  I  rose  with  the  dawn,  fed  my  poor, 
worn-out  steed  again,  and  then  drew  myself  wearily  once  more  into  the  saddle. 
But  my  spirits  rose  with  the  brightening  day,  and  when  evening  came  I  had 
made  such  good  progress  that  fatigue  was  forgotten  in  the  prospect  of  being  at 
Fort  Brown  on  the  morrow.  The  sun  went  down  as  I  approached  Rancho  Ro- 
sario,  the  worst  place  for  crime  on  the  river ;  but  I  passed  on  without  stopping, 
rode  through  the  hamlet,  and  as  I  left  it  behind  me,  reflected  that  there  remained 
but  thirty-five  miles  of  my  journey.  The  next  day  was  the  one  on  which  the 
bi-monthly  mail  from  the  north  arrived  at  Brazos,  and  the  morrow's  sunset 
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would  see  me  in  the  safe  shadow  of  my  office  porch,  reading  fresh  letters  from 
the  dear  ones  at  home.  The  stars  came  out  and  twinkled  merrily  through  the 
mesquit  branches,  while  I,  yielding  to  pleasing  reveries,  slackened  the  gait  to  a 
walk,  and  loosing  the  reins,  rested  my  hands  thoughtfully  on  the  pommel. 

But  my  agreeable  musings  were  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration,  for  in  a 
moment  I  was  startled  by  a  noise  that  quickly  recalled  to  mind  the  dangers  of 
the  situation.  It  was  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  in  a  rapid  gallop  on  the  hard 
road,  and  coming  from  the  rear.  An  instant  after  they  ceased  at  the  village. 
Quick  as  thought  I  dismounted,  penetrated  the  chapparal  with  difficulty,  led  my 
horse  to  a  tree  and  securely  tied  him.  Then,  jerking  the  blanket  from  beneath 
the  saddle,  I  muffled  his  ears,  and  winding  the  lariat  tightly  about  the  blanket 
and  his  jaws,  I  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  neigh  and  thus  attract  attention.  Re- 
turning to  the  road  I  secreted  myself  in  the  bushes,  and  pistol  in  hand  awaited 
events.  The  party  had  apparently  stopped  at  the  ranche  I  had  just  left,  and  I 
supposed  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries.  They  must  have  been  sure  of 
their  prey,  for  it  was  quite  ten  minutes  before  they  came  up.  I  thought  I  could 
distinguish  English  mixed  with  Mexican  words,  and  I  had  not  much  doubt  that 
the  party  from  Ringgold,  having  discovered  my  absence,  was  already  at  my  heels. 
Yes  !  there  they  were,  led  by  the  American,  the  three  anxious  inquii'ers  I  had 
seen  in  my  office  two  days  before.  The  American  was  laughing  as  he  rode  by 
at  a  slow  trot,  and  it  was  a  laugh  that  chilled  me  to  the  bone.  They  were  quite 
sure  that  I  was  just  ahead,  and  in  a  few  minutes  would  be  in  their  power.  I  felt 
wonderfully  like  shooting  and  standing  my  chance,  but,  at  that  time,  the  Great 
Rebellion  had  not  been  fought,  and  officers  had  a  habit  of  always  waiting  for  an 
"overt"  act.  But  even  now  I  cannot  think  of  the  time  when  I  lay  there  with 
my  revolver  pointing  toward  that  scoundrel,  without  a  feeling  of  almost  ferocity, 
and  an  involuntary  twitching  of  the  fingers  of  my  pistol  hand.  A  moment  more, 
the  temptation  was  removed  and  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

What  was  I  to  do  now  ?  Under  the  circumstances  to  return  and  seek  shel- 
ter at  Rosario  was  equivalent  to  ordering  my  own  funeral.  To  strike  out  into 
the  chapparal  and  attempt  to  reach  Brownsville  without  going  by  the  road,  was 
almost  certain  to  result  in  starvation,  for  I  was  too  poor  a  woodsman  to  find  my 
way  without  chart  and  compass,  and  I  had  neither.  About  two  miles  below, 
the  road  forked,  and  the  left  branch  led  out  to  Santa  Gertrudes,  Captain  King's 
ranch.  I  determined  to  follow  on  behind  my  robber  friends  until  I  came  to  the 
fork,  then  take  the  road  to  the  left,  and  before  noon  of  the  morrow  I  would  be 
safe  at  King's  ranch,  where  I  could  refresh  myself  and  horse,  and  whence  I  could 
take  one  of  his  vaqueros  to  guide  me  into  town. 

I  mounted  and  started  again.  Let  me  tell  you  here,  that  the  two  miles  of 
country  I  had  yet  to  ride  through  before  leaving  the  main  road,  was  notorious 
the  whole  length  of  the  river  for  the  number  of  murders  that  had  been  com- 
mitted there,  some  of  which,  indeed,  had  been  perpetrated  within  the  preceding 
two  years.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  community  scattered  along  the  Rio  Grande 
it  is  a  custom,  borrowed  from  old  Spain,  to  erect  a  rough  wooden  cross  on  the 
spot  where  has  taken  place  a  deed  of  violence  and  murder.  And,  in  riding 
through  this  place  several  times  before,  I  had  observed  the  large  number  of 
crosses  that  gave  an  interesting  if  not  mournful  aspect  to  the  landscape.  On 
one  occasion  I  had  taken  the  trouble  to  count  them,  and,  without  the  least  exag- 
geration, in  half  an  hour's  time  I  had  seen  at  least  thirty  of  these  crosses,  some 
old  and  moss-grown,  and  some  suggestively  fresh  and  of  recent  erection.  At 
one  place  there  were  no  less  than  three  of  these  emblems  placed  on  the  old 
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stump  of  a  tree,  around  which  the  road  made  a  sudden  turn.  Whether  the  lo- 
cality had  any  peculiar  configuration  of  ground  that  made  murder  favorable, 
whether  it  was  its  vicinity  to  a  crossing  place  for  specie  conductas  coming 
from  Mexico,  or  whether  the  people  who  lived  thereabouts  were  unusually  bad, 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  a  murderous  hole,  and  single  travellers  were  not  over 
fond  of  passing  there,  even  in  the  day  time.  It  is  the  habit  of  the  Mexican, 
wlien  passing  such  crosses  as  tliese,  to  lift  his  sombrero  and  say  a  short  jjrayer 
for  the  departed.  I  verily  believe  that  when  a  pious  Mexican  passed  through 
this  region,  he  carried  his  sombrero  in  his  hand  to  save  trouble,  and  with  timid 
glances  to  the  right  and  left,  prayed  industriously  all  the  way. 

With  every  sense  quickened  by  danger,  head  bent,  eyes  peering  into  the  dark- 
ness beyond,  and  ears  alert  to  the  least  sound,  I  cautiously  advanced  at  a  walk. 
I  was  approaching  the  stump  that  bore  the  three  crosses  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  already  could  I  see  the  dark  arm  of  the  largest  projecting  against  the  sky, 
when,  without  the  slightest  warning,  my  horse  shied,  sprang  from  the  road,  and, 
with  a  plunge  that  nearly  threw  me  to  the  ground,  darted  to  the  right  at  a  full 
run  into  the  chapparal.  As  I  left  the  track  I  heard  the  crunching  of  horses' 
feet  in  the  gravel  on  the  road  by  the  crosses,  a  muttered  curse  or  two,  and  then 
a  rush  down  the  road,  as  if  to  head  me  off,  were  I  to  attempt  regaining  it.  But 
I  had  enough  on  my  hands  just  then,  besides  listening  for  the  movements  of 
the  other  party.  Fortunately,  at  the  moment  the  horse  started  I  was  firmly 
clamping  him,  and  so  kept  my  seat ;  but  the  reins  had  been  jerked  from  my 
hands,  and  now,  with  my  face  nearly  buried  in  the  mane,  holding  my  sombrero 
with  one  hand  to  shield  my  head  from  the  overhanging  branches,  and  with  the 
other  vainly  reaching  for  the  curb,  I  was  rushed  through  a  mass  of  mesquit 
foliage,  branches,  and  brambles,  and  cactus,  every  instant  expecting  to  be  dashed 
against  a  tree,  or,  more  horrible  still,  to  be  impaled  on  the  myriad  cruel  points 
of  the  Spanish  bayonet.  My  horse  was  a  mustang,  not  six  months  from  the 
herd,  and  his  fatigue  of  the  past  few  days  seemed  as  nothing  in  this  moment  of 
his  terror  and  regained  freedom.  On  we  rushed  ;  the  branches  tore  my  clothes, 
the  prickly  points  of  the  cactus  entered  my  flesh,  and,  now  and  then,  as  we 
brushed  against  a  projecting  limb,  the  blow  would  almost  wring  from  me  a  cry 
of  pain.  John  Gilpin  and  the  Headless  Horseman  were  nothing  to  that  ride  : 
the  first  had  a  clear  field  and  the  last  no  terrors  that  did  not  haunt  the  very  air  I 
breathed.  It  takes  a  man  but  a  little  time  to  get  used  to  a  new  situation,  and 
thus  I  had  become  quite  reconciled  to  a  general  smash  when  my  horse  struck  a 
cattle  path,  and,  exhausted  by  his  long  run,  settled  down  into  a  gallop.  Regain- 
ing the  reins  just  as  an  opening  in  the  trees  showed  me  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande  rolling  almost  at  my  feet,  I  pulled  up,  and  found  myself  in  the 
midst  of  a  cluster  of  Mexican  houses  that  clung  to  the  river  bank.  A  Mexican 
came  out,  and  in  a  few  words  I  explained  to  him  that  I  desired  a  guide  to  con- 
duct me  to  Brownsville  otherwise  than  by  the  direct  road.  And  then  I  got  a 
piece  of  information  that  added  to  my  perplexity.  A  band  of  marauders,  nearly 
two  hundred  strong,  had  assembled  at  Donna  Estephano's  ranch,  some  few  miles 
above  Brownsville,  and,  after  murdering  nine  persons  in  the  town  and  creating  a 
reign  of  terror  in  its  vicinity,  now  blocked  all  access  to  it  by  the  American  side 
of  the  river,  swearing  death  to  all  Gringos  who  might  fall  into  their  hands.  My 
adventures  had  saved  me  an  interview  with  these  pleasant  gentlemen.  Now  was 
the  time  for  a  flank  movement !  I  engaged  the  Mexican  to  get  me  and  my  horse 
across  the  river,  and,  once  there,  I  made  my  way  to  Matamoras  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing evening,  with  a  whole  skin,  recrossed  the  river  into  Brownsville,  to  find  the 
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town  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  troops.  Of  my 
pale  American  I  never  heard  anything  very  definite,  but  I  afterward  had  reason 
for  supposing  his  ride  terminated  inadvertently  at  Donna  Estephano's  ranch, 
where  the  Mexicans,  infuriated  by  the  conduct  of  just  such  lawless  men  as  he, 
made  short  work  with  him  by,  in  his  case,  a  very  justifiable  hanging. 

Regular. 


CAPTAIN  KIDD— WHY  HE  WAS  HUNG. 

THE  present  being  a  period  of  historic  reminiscence,  let  us  go  back  to  Cap- 
tain Kidd. 
IVhat  Captain  Kidd  no  person  will  be  obliged  to  ask.     But  one  man  rises 
before  the  mind  at  the  mention  of  this  name— Captain  William  Kidd,  who,  la- 
menting in  the  song,  says,  "  Most  wickedly  I  did." 

William  Kidd  is  well  known,  and  yet  ?/«known,  holding  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  one  who  is  much  talked  of,  but  little  understood.  His  treasures  have 
been  sought  on  every  shore  from  Maine  to  Sandy  Hook,  but  his  merits,  until  re- 
cently, no  one  has  troubled  himself  to  find.  Perhaps  his  virtues  are  as  apocry- 
phal as  his  gold.     But  let  us  see. 

Captain  Kidd  is  selected  for  discussion  at  the  present  time  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  he  forms  a  fair  representative  of  a  class  of  men  who,  from  their 
peculiar  relations  to  their  associates  and  their  times,  are  liable  to  come  before 
the  world  at  last,  either  as  heroes  or  as  fiends,  according  to  fickle  fortune's  elec- 
tion ;  and,  second,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  lately  been  presented  to  a  portion 
of  the  public  arrayed  in  those  lofty  virtues  to  which  he  could  lay  no  claim,  thus 
forming  a  gross  exaggeration  that  properly  challenged  criticism  in  The  Ga- 
laxy for  March.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent this  famous  character  in  a  just  light,  especially  in  an  age  like  the  present, 
when  we  still  witness  the  dangerous  operations  of  what  we  may  almost  style  a 
law,  and  which  is  liable  at  all  times  to  overpower  the  weak. 

According  to  the  popular  notion,  Kidd  was  an  extremely  bold,  bad  man. 
We  think  of  him  as  a  brutal  wretch,  who  passed  his  life  in  deeds  of  plunder  and 
blood,  and  at  last  paid  the  just  forfeit  on  the  gallows-tree.  The  ballad-monger 
has  indeed  filled  Kidd's  mouth  with  confessions.  His  famous  song  is  a  litany  ; 
but  since  a  man  arraigned  in  court  is  not  called  to  testify  against  himself,  we 
may  expurgate  the  litany  of  its  sad  suffrage,  and  inquire,  in  a  historical  spirit, 
whether  he  was,  after  all,  such  a  bad  man  as  he  "  sailed." 

William  Kidd  was  an  Englishman,  though  some  say  a  Scotchman,  of  Green- 
ock, and  was  born  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Prior  to  the  year 
1691,  he  was  a  prominent  character  in  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  married 
Mrs.  Sarah  Oort,  widow  of  a  merchant  of  that  city.  Tradition  points  to  Cedar 
street,  at  its  junction  with  William  street,  as  the  place  of  his  residence. 

From  his  youth  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  French  war 
he  had  commanded  a  cruiser,  meeting  the  enemy  on  all  occasions  witli  courage, 
skill  and  success,  besides  chastising  the  pirates  who  were  wont  to  cruise  on  tl;e 
New  England  coast. 

In  1 69 1,  he  was  opposed  to  the  administration  of  Governor  Leisler  (after- 
ward the  victim  of  judicial  murder),  and  on  the  arrival  of  Sloughter,  who  super- 
seded Leisler,  he  received  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  "as  a  suitable  reward  for 
the  many  good  services  done  to"  the  Province  of  New  York.  Afterward  Kidd 
and  Sloughter  associated  in  London  as  friends. 
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In  the  year  1695,  the  Indian  Ocean  swarming  with  pirates,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  measures  for  their  apprehension.  Accordingly,  as  Kidd  was  at  this 
time  in  London,  in  command  of  a  merchant  ship,  it  was  proposed  to  give  him 
an  armed  vessel,  and  send  him  on  a  cruise  to  drive  the  pirates  from  the  seas. 
Kidd,  having  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  all  their  haunts,  readily  agreed. 
Bishop  Burnet  tells  us  that  the  King  himself  was  interested,  and  was  in  favor 
of  making  the  expedition  a  private  venture,  offering  to  contribute  a  thousand 
pounds.  Afterward,  however,  he  excused  himself  from  financial  participation 
on  impecunious  grounds,  leaving  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  Richard,  Earl  of 
Bellomont,  then  but  just  appointed  Governor  of  New  York,  in  connection  with 
Robert  Livingstone  of  New  York,  Captain  Kidd,  and  others. 

Kidd  made  his  contract  with  Bellomont,  having  Livingstone  as  his  bonds- 
man, Bellomont  agreeing  to  get  him  a  commission  as  a  private  man-of-war  to 
fight  pirates,  "  ivith  such  large  and  beneficial  pavers  and  clauses  in  such  com- 
mission as  may  be  most  proper  and  effectual.''''  The  Earl  was  to  pay  four-fifths, 
and  Kidd  and  Livingstone  one-fifth,  of  the  money  required  for  the  expedition. 
The  profits  each  should  receive  from  the  voyage  were  to  be  regulated  by  the 
proportions  contributed,  Bellomont  thereby  expecting  to  receive  the  lion's  share. 

On  the  nth  of  December,  1695,  Kidd  received  his  commission,  authorizing 
him  to  war  against  French  ships  and  such  other  ships  as  were  liable  to  confisca- 
tion, besides  those  of  the  pirates. 

The  following  April  he  sailed  for  New  York  in  the  Adventure  Galley,  with 
a  crew  of  eighty  men,  on  his  way  taking  a  French  prize.  He  remained  in  port 
about  three  months,  raising  men,  when,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  having  increased 
his  crew  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-six,  he  sailed  for  the  Indian  Ocean,  bearing 
with  him  an  established  reputation  for  courage,  capacity,  prudenc^  and  skill. 
His  crew,  however,  had  been  enlisted  on  the  principle  of  "  no  purchase,*  no 
pay,"  and  were  generally  of  a  desperate  character.  At  his  trial  it  was  proved 
that  he  went  to  sea  with  many  misgivings  ;  and  after  he  had  left,  Governor 
Fletcher  wrote  home  to  the  Board  of  Tracle,  that  "'  many  flocked  to  him  from  all 
parts,  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  necessitous,  in  expectation  of  getting  vast 
treasure.  .  .  .  It  is  generally  believed  here  that  they  will  have  vaowGy  per  fas 
aut  nefas,  that  if  he  miss  of  the  design  intended,  for  which  he  was  commissioned, 
it  will  not  be  in  Kidds  power  to  govern  such  a  horde  of  7nen  under  710  pay.'''' 
This  latter  clause,  excusing  Kidd  in  advance,  is  the  more  significant  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  penned  by  Kidd's  political  opponent,  who  was  by  no  means  de- 
sirous of  doing  him  any  good. 

Kidd  had,  nevertheless,  set  out  on  his  voyage ;  and  now  let  us  note  its  inci- 
dents. 

Early  in  September,  1696,  he  sailed  for  Madeira,  arriving  there  October  8. 
He  reached  Madagascar  the  following  January.  The  next  September  he  was  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  he  was  attacked  by  two  Portuguese  ships,  which  he 
fought  all  day,  and  finally  beat  off,  having  fourteen  men  wounded.  He  continued 
to  cruise  for  pirates  until  the  following  November  (1697),  without  success.  At 
that  time  he  fell  in  with  a  richly  laden  English  ship,  which  his  crew  voted  to 
capture,  though  he  eventually  restrained  them.  Soon  after  they  took  a  ship 
manned  chiefly  by  Moors,  which,  it  appears,  was  a  legal  prize.  February  i, 
1698,  they  fell  in  with  a  Bengal  merchant-ship  called  the  Quidah.  Tliis  was 
also  taken,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  blood  was  shed.     The  capture 

*  "  All  the  purses  and  purchase  I  jive  you  to-day  by  conveyance,  bring  hither  to  Ursula's  presently. 
Here  we  will  meet  at  night,  in  her  lodge,  and  share." — Ben  Jonson. 
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was,  however,  declared  illegal,  while  the  testimony  afterward  proved  that  at  this 
time  Kidd  was  no  longer  master  in  his  own  ship. 

After  this  he  sailed  to  St.  Mary's,  Madagascar,  where  he  sunk  his  first  prize, 
and  where  ninety-seven  of  his  men,  satisfied  of  his  real  character,  gladly  im- 
proved the  occasion  to  desert  to  the  Mocha  frigate,  a  pirate-ship  lying  at  that 
port,  which  ship  he  desired  to  capture,  but  failed  to  get  the  co-operation  of  his 
men,  who  assured  him  that  they  should  much  prefer  to  turn  their  guns  upon  him. 
In  his  defenceless  state  he  was  afterward  plundered  of  much  ammunition  and 
stores  by  the  pirates,  who,  after  giving  their  late  commander  these  expressions 
of  opinion,  which  plainly  implied  that  he  was  deemed  altogether  too  virtuous 
for  their  society,  sailed  away.  Some  time  prior  to  this,  in  an  altercation  with 
his  gunner,  Kidd  struck  him  with  a  bucket,  and  Moore  soon  died. 

Kidd  having  but  sixteen  well-disposed  men  left,  improved  the  occasion  to  set 
sail  in  the  Quidah,  leaving  the  Adventure  Galley  sunk  in  the  harbor. 

April  I,  1699,  he  reached  Anguilla  in  the  West  Indies.  Here,  to  his  utter 
dismay,  he  found  himself  proclaimed  a  pirate.  Upon  this,  most  of  his  small 
crew  that  still  remained  fled  from  him,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Ouidah 
in  Hispaniola,  and  sail  for  New  York  in  a  small  sloop.  On  reaching  New  York 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Bellomont  at  Boston,  inviting  him  thither, 
whither  he,  in  too  confiding  a  spirit,  at  once  repaired,  confident  of  his  ability  to 
meet  every  charge  that  might  be  preferred.  At  Boston  he  saw  the  Earl,  then 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  several  friendly  conferences  with  him.  But 
at  the  end  of  six  days  he  was  suddenly  arrested  and  sent  to  England  for  trial. 
After  lying  in  prison  for  more  than  a  year  he  was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  con- 
demned to  execution  for  murder  and  piracy. 

Such  is  ^n  impartial  statement  of  the  chief  facts,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained ;  and  now  let  us  inquire  whether  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  court  was  just.  This  leads  us  to  inquire  yfrj-/,  why  Kidd  was  be- 
trayed by  Bellomont.  The  circumstances  prove  that  this  was  done  to  save  him- 
self. 

It  appears  that  the  "large  and  beneficial  powers  "  procured  by  him  for  Kidd, 
but  designed  to  accrue  chiefly  for  his  own  benefit,  had  naturally  brought  upon 
him  odium  and  suspicion.  It  was  even  openly  asserted  that  Bellomont  went  out 
to  Massachusetts,  where  Kidd  was  appointed  to  bring  his  prizes,  in  order  to  aid 
and  abet  him  in  his  work.  Charges  were  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  itself, 
and  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  was  openly  declared  that  the  King  had  unwit- 
tingly exceeded  his  power,  b\'  assigning  to  Bellomont  and  Kidd  all  goods  taken 
from  pirates,  though  it  was  clear  that  such  goods  belonged  to  the  merchants 
themselves.  Otherwise,  that  the  terms  of  the  commission  obtained  by  Bello- 
mont authorized  Kidd  to  plunder  honest  men.  The  situation,  therefore,  became 
alarming,  and  Bellomont  hastened  to  declare  that  Kidd  had  exceeded  even  the 
"  large  and  beneficial  jjowers  "  given  by  his  commission,  hoping  thus  to  outwit 
his  adversaries,  and  by  his  virtuous  zeal  in  proclaiming  Kidd  a  pirate  to  get  this 
disagreeable  person  off  his  hands  altogether.  And,  resolved  on  appeasing  the 
people  at  home  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  he  took  advantage  of  a  technicality 
in  the  law,  saying  that  in  Massachusetts  it  was  impossible  to  convict  pirates  at 
all,  as  the  people  were  in  favor  of  piracy,  on  account  of  the  gains  which  it 
brought  (an  outrageous  libel  in  itself)  and  delivered  up  Kidd  to  the  authorities 
at  home.  But  this  ungenerous  treatment  of  his  former  friend  brought  no  ad- 
vantage, and  failed  to  satisfy  his  enemies  ;  while  a  few  months  later,  ere  Kidd 
was  brought  into  court,  the  Earl  himself  was  summoned  to  meet  the  last  Judge 
at  the  Great  Assize. 
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Still  others  besides  Bellomont  were  implicated,  and  though  the  chief  manager 
of  the  commission  had  gone  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  he  had  left 
associates  behind  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  fifteentli  day  of  April,  1701,  Simon 
Harcourt,  the  distinguished  Tory  lawyer,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  in  the  name  of  all  England,  impeached  Lord  John  Som^s  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  one  charge  being  distinctly  grounded  on  his 
connection  with  Captain  Kidd. 

Now,  therefore,  it  behooved  his  lordship  and  his  friends  to  show  their  abhor- 
rence of  piracy,  together  with  all  commissions  having  "  large  and  beneficial 
clauses  ; "  and  though  Kidd  had  lain  in  prison  a  whole  year,  no  one  caring  to 
press  the  suit,  the  political  party  to  which  his  lordship  belonged  at  once  revealed 
a  deep  interest.  In  little  more  than  twenty  days,  and  before  the  time  fixed  for 
Lord  Johns  own  trial,  Kidd  was  dragged  to  the  bar,  and  summarily  condemned. 
Those  at  ail  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  times  must  have  little  penetra- 
tion, if  unable  to  detect  the  policy  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  transaction. 

Kidd  had  now  ceased  to  be  of  any  personal  importance,  and  so  slight  a  sac- 
rifice could  by  no  means  be  omitted,  if  the  sacrifice  would  in  any  degree  seem 
to  purge  Lord  John.  Accordingly  Kidd  must  die,  to  show  that  man's  abhor- 
rence of  crime. 

Two  distinct  charges  were  brought  against  Kidd,  first,  the  killing  of  Moore, 
his  gunner,  (''  I  murdered  William  Moore,  as  I  sailed,")  and,  second,  the  capture 
of  the  Quidah  merchantman.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  on  the  first  charge,  Kidd 
freely  acknowledged  that  he  caused  the  death  of  Moore,  but  declared  that  the 
deed  was  done  in  the  course  of  a  heated  altercation.  Moore,  the  gunner,  hav- 
ing a  chisel  in  his  hand,  fell  into  an  angry  debate  with  his  commander,  who 
struck  him  with  a  bucket.  One  witness  testified  that  Moore  had  previously 
been  unwell,  and  another  declared  that  the  trouble  arose  from  the  fact  that  Kidd 
had  refused  to  capture  a  vessel  which  was  not  a  lawful  prize.  The  whole  trans- 
action took  place  before  the  Ouidah  was  taken,  and  while  his  crew  were  in  that 
mutinous  spirit  which  led  to  his  being  finally  overpowered.  Kidd  was  undoubt- 
edly the  cause  of  his  gunner's  death,  and  this  he  lamented.  Yet  in  our  own 
day  it  would  be  ditificult  for  a  jury  in  such  a  case  to  bring  in  any  stronger  verdict 
than  that  of  "  Unintentional  homicide." 

The  charge  of  piracy  was  based  entirely  on  the  capture  of  the  Ouidah.  Here 
the  testimony  was  everyway  insufficient  for  conviction.  To  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  it  is  clear  that  Kidd  had  at  that  time  lost  the  control  of  his  men.  The 
voyage  had  proved  unsuccessful,  as  regarded  the  pirates,  and  now,  in  accordance 
with  the  prediction  of  Governor  Fletcher,  the  crew  determined  to  have  money, 
per  fas  aut  nefas,  by  fair  means  or  foul.  Hence  Kidd  gave  way,  and  the 
Quidah  was  taken. 

At  the  trial  Kidd  frankly  acknowledged  the  fact  of  the  capture  and,  as  his  de- 
fence, claimed  that  the  Quidah  sailed  with  a  French  pass,  and  that  her  master 
was  a  French  tavern-keeper  at  Surat.  His  papers,  he  declared,  had  been  taken 
by  Earl  Bellomont,  now  deceased,  and  he  only  requested  time  to  recover  them 
and  produce  the  French  pass  in  court.  One  witness  testified  that  Kidd  had  in- 
formed him  of  the  existence  of  the  pass  at  the  time  of  the  capture;  yet  the  court 
would  not  delay  the  trial  for  an  hour.  In  the  end  the  prosecution  was  pressed 
and  Kidd  doomed  to  death. 

The  action  of  the    judges  and  all  concerned  must  be  regarded  simply  as 
atrocious.      Kidd  was  not  even  allowed  the  assistance  of  an  advocate.      Two 
eminent  members  of  the  legal  profession  were  silenced  by  the  judge,  and  forced 
48 
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to  remain  in  their  seats  dumb.  It  is  true  that  the  English  law  at  that  time  did 
not  permit  persons  charged  with  piracy,  and  kindred  crimes,  to  have  the  benefit 
of  counsel,  except  on  points  of  law.  And  when  Dr.  Oldish,  one  of  the  advocates 
referred  to,  attempted  to  come  to  the  aid  of  his  client,  he  was  put  down  with  the 
declaration  that  he  must  treat  a  matter  of  laiv,  or  else  be  quiet.  It  is  strange 
that  down  to  so  late  a  period  there  should  have  been  no  better  provision  to  se- 
cure justice.  In  1695,  a  law  was  introduced  in  Parliament,  for  the  protection  of 
accused  persons,  but  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  enacted.  It  is  doubtful, 
says  Lord  Campbell,  whether  it  would  ever  have  passed  at  all,  had  not  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  after  breaking  down  under  the  fatigue  of  a  speech  made  in  its  fixvor, 
responded  to  a  cry  to  go  on,  by  rising  to  his  feet  and  saying :  "  If  I,  sir,  who 
rise  only  to  give  my  opinion  on  a  bill  now  j^ending,  in  the  fate  of  which  I  have 
no  personal  interest,  am  so  confounded  that  I  am  unable  to  express  the  least  of 
what  I  proposed  to  say,  what  must  the  condition  of  that  man  be,  who,  without 
any  assistance,  is  called  to  plead  for  his  life,  for  his  honor,  and  his  posterity?" 
This  stirring  appeal  electrified  the  house,  and  secured  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
But  it  came  too  late  for  the  untutored  sailor.  Denied  the  privilege  of  that  delay 
which  might  have  secured  his  papers,  baffled  by  the  chicanery  of  the  prosecuting 
counsel,  and  badgered  by  the  oppressions  of  an  unjust  judge,  William  Kidd  gave 
up  the  case  in  bewilderment,  and  laid  down  his  life. 

Kidd  was  the  victim  of  a  political  necessity.  The  party  sought  to  save  Lord 
Somers  by  sacrificing  one  of  his  subordinates.  In  1699,  a  "Person  of  Quality," 
who  saw  the  political  turn  the  whole  affair  had  taken,  wrote  :  "  As  considerable 
a  man  as  our  friend  Bellomont  is,  if  one  of  yet  greater  degree  had  not  been  con- 
cerned in  this  undertaking,  it  had  never  been  taken  notice  of,  or  at  least  had 
never  had  been  blamed.  That,"  he  continues,  "which  deserves  praise  in  others 
may  become  a  crime  in  men  of  eminent  station,  if  the  season  be  proper  for 
attempting  their  ruin." 

The  remark  has  been  attributed  to  the  great  Napoleon,  that  if  he  could  make 
the  songs  of  a  people  he  cared  not  who  made  their  laws.  And  he  knew  what  he 
meant.  We  find  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  song,  even  in  the  doggerel  verse 
of  "  Ye  Lamentable  Ballad"  of  Captain  Kidd,  which,  so  far  from  being  anything 
like  "  Ye  true  Historie,"  does  not  even  give  his  right  name,  making  him  declare 

My  name  vras  Robert  Kidd,  as  I  sailed. 

As  many  get  their  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon  from  a  line  by  Pope,  so  the  people 
at  large  have  taken  their  conception  of  Kidd  from  a  lyric  source  ;  and  the  por- 
trait, thus  drawn  by  one  of  the  most  singular  of  ballad-mongers,  now  often  glows 
in  the  baleful  splendor  of  the  foot-lights  at  Blue  Beard's  side. 

William  Kidd  owes  his  present  reputation,  not  to  his  intrinsic  badness,  but 
to  one  of  those  freaks  of  fortune  which  sets  some  men  up  and  casts  others  down. 
Kidd  was  indeed  no  saint ;  yet,  though  too  vicious  for  a  martyr,  he  was  good 
enough  for  a  victim. 

He  came  upon  the  stage  at  a  time  when  maritime  law  had  just  discarded  the 
maxim  that  might  made  right,  and  when  every  bold  explorer  was  not  invariably  a 
buccaneer.  Worse  men  than  he  (Sir  Samuel  Argall,  for  instance,)  were  in  those 
days  honored  with  decorations,  and  Kidd  himself  might  have  been  made  a 
knight.  But  a  political  necessity  interposed,  and  so  they  turned  him  off  at  Exe- 
cution Dock. 

B.  F.  De  Costa. 


THE  GASTRONOMICAL  ALMANAC. 

MAY. 

ALTHOUGH  this  month  is  not  so  much  favored  as  June  in  the  gastronomi- 
cal  line,  still  we  have  a  tew  kinds  of  vegetables  the  most  healthful  and 
appetizing.  Excellent  dishes  of  vegetables  and  greens  take  the  place  of  the  winter 
dishes  of  game.  As  I  have  said  before,  nature  points  out  to  us  what  we  should 
feed  on,  and  we  invariably  feel  the  worse  for  it  if  we  act  in  opposition  to  her 
laws.  Wild  animals  are  seldom  sick,  and  very  few  have  bodily  defects  ;  domes- 
tic animals  are  often  sick  and  many  have  bodily  defects.  Why  ?  The  former 
follow  their  instinct  in  feeding,  while  the  latter  are  fed  by  man. 

If  man  has  succeeded  in  improving  the  breed  of  several  classes  of  domestic 
animals,  he  has  done  it  through  repeated  experiments  ;  by  a  close  study  of  the 
effects  produced  on  them  by  such  or  such  food ;  by  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  stables,  etc. 

But  man  does  not  take  such  good  care  of  himself.  He  does  not  get  the 
same  direct  material  return  for  his  own  sound  condition,  that  he  does  when  he 
sells  a  well  trained  and  kept  horse  or  an  ox  carefully  and  scientifically  fattened. 

Everybody  knows  that  slave-owners,  in  many  cases,  will  not  allow  their 
slaves  to  be  as  careless  as  they  themselves  are  of  bodily  health  and  welfare. 
The  diet  of  the  slave  is  regulated  by  a  physician.  Hygienic  laws  are  strictly 
enforced.  But  the  master  continues  to  violate  the  laws  of  his  being,  and  laughs 
at  restraint,  until  a  day  comes  when  it  is  too  late. 

My  readers  will  find  in  my  almanac,  several  articles  that  were  in  the  list 
for  the  month  of  March :  it  must  be  so  ;  for,  to  be  of  practical  value,  our 
almanac  must  contain  a  list  of  all  the  articles  of  food  that  are  good  during  the 
month,  and  as  there  are  some  articles  that  are  good  during  two  or  more  months, 
those  articles  must  be  in  several  lists.  There  are  some  kinds  of  food,  when 
properly  taken  care  of  (such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  etc.)  that  are 
good  during  eight  and  nine  months.  But  in  the  list  of  each  month  there  are 
some  kinds  that  are  just  coming  in  season  and  others  that  are  going  out.  Be- 
sides, there  are  some  kinds  of  food  that  are  good  all  the  year  round. 

The  following  articles  of  food  are  the  best  and  most  healthful  during  this 
month  : 

PoTAGES. — Asparagus,  Lettuce,  Bisque  of  Lobster,  Mutton  Soup,  Sorrel,  Green  Turtle,  Oyster. 

HoRS  d'CEuvres.— Pickled  Beets,  Horseradish,  Oysters  (raw  or  piclcled).  Fish  (salt,  smoked  or  pickled), 
Prawns,  Frogs,  Red  Radishes. 

Releves. — Sea  Bass,  Lamprey,  Mackerel,  Perch  (black  and  white),  Ray,  Salmon,  Scup,  Sliad,  Sheep's- 
head,  Sturgeon,  Speckled  Trout,  Turbot,  Weak-fish,  Lobster. 

Entkees. — Beef,  Mutton,  Veal,  Lobster,  Salmon,  Turbot,  Green  Turtle. 

ROTIS. — Brant,  (also  called  Brand  Goose),  Lapwing,  Brown  Lark,  Rail. 

S.-M-ADS. — Dandelion,  Watercress,  Lettuce,  Wild  Chiccory. 

Entremets. — Asparagus,  Cauliflower,  Dock,  Poke,  Rhubarb,  Sorrel,  Turnips. 

Dessert. — Bananas,  Gooseberries,  Pineapples. 

List  of  articles  of  food  that  are  good  during  the  whole  year: 

Potages. — Arrowroot,  Barley,  Beans,  Corn-starch,  Lentils,  Macaroni,  Rice,  Tago,  Tapioca,  Vermicelli, 
Fecula. 

HoRS  d'CEuvres. — Anchovy,  Cervelas,  Horseradish,  Olives,  Sardines,  Sausage,  Pickles,  Butter. 

Entremets. — Beans,  Cranberries,  Eggs,  Lentils,  Macaroni,  Rice  ;  and  when  preserve>I,  .Sorrel,  Toma- 
toes, Green  Com,  etc. 

Dessert. — Almonds,  Apples,  Cheese,  Cranberries,  Dates,  Hazelnuts,  Raisins,  Figs  (dried),  and  Preservea 
of  several  kinds. 

Divers. — Chocolate,  Cocoa,  Hominy,  Ham,  Milk,  Flour,  Truffles,  Meal,  etc. 
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My  readers  will  please  take  notice  that  I  put  the  same  article  in  two  or  more 
courses  ;  it  is  because  it  may  be  used  either  as  potage  or  releve  (such  as  lob- 
ster) or  as  potage  and  entremets  (such  as  asparagus). 

The  asparagus  is  such  an  excellent  and  delicate  vegetable  that  I  will  give  my 
readers  a  few  directions  as  to  the  cooking  of  it. 

Take  hold  of  the  asparagus  by  the  top,  lay  it  flat  on  the  table,  and  scrape  off 
the  skio  of  the  white  part,  scraping  downwards.  Cut  it  of  an  even  size  as  much 
as  possible,  tie  it  in  bunches  of  eight  or  ten,  and  droj)  it  in  cold  water  for  five 
minutes.  Set  water  (the  water  must  not  have  been  on  the  fire  before)  and  a  little 
salt  on  the  fire,  and,  at  the  first  boiling,  drop  the  asparagus  in.  As  soon  as  it  is 
in  the  boiling  water  it  is  necessary  to  watch  it  carefully,  and  not  allow  it  to  boil 
till  done  ;  it  must  be  taken  off  when  crisp,  or  rather  underdone.  If  boiled  too 
long,  it  is  soft  and  tasteless.  Have  a  kitchen  fork  at  hand,  and  once  in  a  while 
pull  out  a  bunch  ;  press  the  asparagus  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  to  as- 
certain when  tender  enough.  Take  it  off  and  drop  it  in  cold  water  for  half  a 
minute. 

Asparagus  is  prepared  as  entremets  in  several  ways  ;  but  there  are  only  four 
ways  known,  so  far,  in  which  it  can  be  prepared,  and  its  good  flavor  retained. 
All  other  ways  either  destroy  or  neutralize  the  agreeable  and  delicate  flavor. 
These  four  ways  are,  first,  en  pctits  pois  (green  peas  like) ;  second,  fried  ;  third, 
in  vinaigrette,  or  a  rimile ;  fourth,  in  white  sauce. 

We  also  have,  in  this  month,  when  the  spring  is  early  enough,  some  cauli- 
flower. Rhubarb  and  sorrel,  two  of  the  most  healthful  vegetables  that  can  be 
partaken  of,  are  found  in  the  market  during  this  month.  Physiologists  seem  to 
agree  on  this  point,  that  rhubarb,  sorrel,  and  tomatoes  have  never  indisposed 
anybody. 

Weather  permitting,  we  may  also  expect  to  have  green  turtle  for  the  amateurs 
of  turtle  steaks  and  soup. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add  a  few  words  about  wines,  else  I  should  be  like  the 
mason  who  tried  to  make  mortar  without  water.  The  food,  when  in  the  stom- 
ach, in  order  to  digest  well,  must  be  like  liquid  mortar,  else  the  blood  cannot 
build  with  it.  The  California  claret  is,  like  the  French  claret,  a  red  wine,  but 
contains  more  alcohol  and  is  less  sour.  It  is  made  exactly  in  the  same  way,  and 
there  are  several  qualities,  according  to  soil  and  position  of  the  vineyard.  It  is 
just  as  good  as  any  other  wine  for  the  table,  as  well  as  for  cooking  purposes. 
Some  is  made  with  the  same  grape  as  the  French  wine,  other  witli  what  is  called 
the  native  brown  grape  (supposed  to  have  been  imported  by  the  Spaniards.) 

California  wines  generally  are  heavier  than  the  European  wines  made  with 
the  same  grapes.  This  difference  comes  from  the  soil  and  atmosphere  ;  the  soil 
of  California  being  generally  much  richer  than  that  of  European  vineyards. 

W'ne  made  in  Cincinnati  with  the  same  grapes  and  in  the  same  way  as  in 
California,  has  a  different  flavor.  I  cannot  say  which  is  the  better ;  both  are 
good. 

Some  prefer  European  to  California  wines,  et  vice  versa.  The  preference 
comes  only  from  habit.  When  we  have  been  used  to  eat  or  drink  anything  for 
a  long  time,  we  become  so  well  used  to  it  that  anytliing  else  tastes  inferior  at 
first,  no  riiatter  how  superior  it  may  be.  Give  a  cup  of  real,  good  Arabian  berry 
coffee  to  a  person  wiio  has  been  drinking  bean  or  rye  coffee  for  a  long  time,  and 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  your  coffee  will  be  pronounced  a  very  inferior  bever- 
age. 

California  hock  is  a  light,  natural,  white  wine,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Ger- 
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man  hock,  and  made  in  the  same  way.     Of  all  the  California  wines  it  is  the  one 
that  comes  nearest  the  Cincinnati  catavvba  in  taste  and  color. 

The  port  is  a  heavy,  rich,  high-colored  wine  ;  has  a  great  similarity  to  the 
Oporto  wine.  It  is  made  with  Seville,  or  native  brown  grapes  (supposed  to  have 
been  imported  by  the  Spanish  Jesuits).  Some  is  made  also  with  one-third  of 
native  brown  grapes  and  two-thirds  of  black  Hamburg  grapes.  Wiiat  makes  port 
wine  sweeter  and  heavier  than  claret  is  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  grape 
spirits  when  fermentation  has  progressed  sufficiently  to  give  it  color.  The  addi- 
tion of  spirits,  besides  arresting  the  fermentation  instanter,  prevents  the  saccha- 
rine matter  from  evaporating  and  from  sinking  in  the  dregs. 

Pierre  Blot. 


LES  PETITS  ITALIENS. 


WITHIN  the  past  few  years  a  new  class  of  street  musicians  has  appeared 
among  us,  coming  in,  apparently,  as  their  ancestors  went  out.  The  old 
Italian  organ  grinder,  with  his  moving  figures  and  red-capped  monkey,  has  be- 
come almost  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a  crippled  soldiery  now  receive  for  their 
support  the  coppers  which  once  kept  alive  a  disgraceful  vagabondage.  But,  as 
these  elder  sons  of  Italy  departed,  a  new  class  entered  and  took  their  place,  and 
the  old  worn  out  lazzaroni  are  now  represented  by  wee  toddling  children  hidden 
under  the  cover  of  a  huge  harp  or  shuffling  along  beside  a  violin  almost  as  tall 
as  its  owner.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  follow  out  the  history  of  these 
child  musicians  who  have  so  lately  become  a  part  of  our  moving  population,  and 
around  whom  so  much  that  is  pitiful  still  lingers.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  they  have  made  their  appearance,  yet  they  are  now  found  in  almost  every 
street  of  the  great  metropolis,  in  all  the  surrounding  towns  and  cities,  and  often 
in  the  villages  and  country  sites  of  the  more  distant  States.  It  is  often  a  matter 
of  wonder  how  these  children,  hardly  out  of  their  cradles  and  still  brown  with 
the  sun  of  Italy,  have  found  their  way  to  such  a  distant  shore  at  such  an  early 
age,  and  their  story  is  indeed  an  interesting  one. 

In  middle  Italy  lies  a  rich  and  fertile  province,  ever  canopied  by  a  summer 
sky,  and  blessed  with  a  soil  as  rich  as  it  is  uncultivated.  It  is  called  Basilicata. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants,  bowing  beneath  the  yoke  that  rests  upon  their  land, 
earn  a  scanty  livelihood  as  wandering  musicians  or  beggars.  Hence  come  those 
flocks  of  children  which  are  at  all  times  setting  out  for  different  parts  of  Europe 
and  which,  in  the  end,  find  their  way  even  to  America.  The  towns  of  Marsico 
Vetere,  Corleto,  Laurenzana,  Calvello,  Picinisco,  and  Viggiano  are  especially 
noted  for  the  number  of  these  emigrants.  The  old  governments  of  Naples  en- 
couraged this  emigration  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  numerous,  and,  consequentlv, 
dangerous  population  ;  and  as  the  poor  mountaineers  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
driven  by  the  cold,  seek  food  and  shelter  in  the  large  cities,  so  the  Calabrians 
seek  a  living  by  begging  in  distant  countries.  Poor  Italy  ! — that  once  supported 
the  legions  of  Caesar  and  found  pleasure  in  the  eloquence  of  a  Cicero — now 
too  poor  to  nourish  even  the  meanest  of  your  subjects  ! 

The  custom  of  begging  from  town  to  town,  by  means  of  children,  has  given 
birth  to  a  traffic  which  is  practised  openly  and  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities 
of  every  district.  Each  year,  at  certain  times,  several  hundred  children,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  set  out  from  the  villages  in  groups  of  from  two  to  ten,  un- 
der the  charge  of  persons  calling  themselves  their  parents  or  patrons,  but  who 
are,  in  reality,  the  veritable  masters  of  these  little  slaves.     For  the  children  are 
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bound  to  them  by  contracts  which  both  parties  seem  to  consider  lawful.  These 
contracts  generally  stipulate  that  the  children  shall  be  hired  out  for  a  certain 
fixed  time  in  consideration  of  the  i^ayment  of  an  annual  sum  of  money,  or  of  a 
sum  paid  in  advance.  This  sum  ranges  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  patron  sometimes  executes  a  writing  in  which  he  binds  himself  to  send  back 
to  the  parents  all,  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  earnings  above  a  specified  amount. 
The  price  received  by  the  parents  depends  upon  the  beauty  or  proficiency  oi  the 
child.  A  handsome  girl,  with  a  fine  voice,  could  not,  probably,  be  obtained  even 
for  the  highest  sum  mentioned,  for  she  would  find  a  better  employment  in  her 
own  country.  Every  Italian  child  can,  at  a  very  early  age,  and  with  little  in- 
struction, be  taught  to  play  the  violin  or  harp  with  sufficient  proficiency  to 
enable  him  to  join  the  street  orchestra,  so  that  size  and  looks  are  considered  of 
more  importance  than  any  signs  of  musical  talent.  The  parents  are  thus  freed 
from  the  care  and  expense  of  providing  for  their  little  ones,  and  have  a  few 
francs  to  assist  them  in  eking  out  their  own  wretched  lives.  This  hiring  is,  in 
reality,  a  sale,  for  when  once  the  children  are  in  the  possession  of  the  patron, 
they  are  completely  in  his  power.  All  their  earnings  must  be  given  over  to  him, 
and  under  his  direction  they  must  go  wherever  he  chooses  to  lead  them.  Only 
twenty  out  of  every  hundred  who  leave  their  native  villages,  ever  return  ;  of  the 
rest  thirty  will  settle  in  some  foreign  country,  and  fifty  will  die  under  the  priva- 
tions and  hardships  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  men  who  purchase  the 
children  generally  belong  to  the  provinces  from  which  they  come,  and  are  known 
to  the  parents.  They  easily  obtain  passports  either  on  false  representations  or 
by  bribing  the  under  officials.  As  soon  as  the  children  leave  their  native 
villages  they  begin  to  beg  for  their  masters,  wandering  over  all  Italy  and  follow- 
ing the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  until  they  reach  Nice  or  Marseilles.  Very 
few  reach  France  by  sea,  for  at  Marseilles  the  landing  of  beggars  is  strictly 
guarded  against,  and,  unless  they  have  correct  passports,  they  pass  over  the 
Alps  by  Brigantium,  and  on  reaching  the  frontiers  are  resold  to  men  from  Paris 
and  the  other  large  cities.  When  their  patrons  have  disposed  of  their  merchan- 
dise they  return  to  Basilicata  to  collect  other  children,  who  make  the  voyage 
with  the  same  papers  which  have  served  for  their  predecessors.  Thus,  for 
many  years,  has  a  system  of  human  slavery  been  carried  on,  some  of  the  fruits  of 
which  have  but  lately  reached  our  shores. 

When  the  children  arrive  in  Paris,  they  are  placed,  boys  and  girls  together, 
in  lodging-houses.  These  lodging-houses  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  Place 
Maubert  and  in  the  PantJicon.  At  one  time  they  were  all  lodged  in  a  single 
street,  la  rue  du  Bon  Piiits,  in  the  house  of  a  Madam  Tron.  Tjiis  woman, 
whom  the  children  called  ntatroiia,  had  under  her  control  a  number  of  houses  in 
this  street,  in  which  she  could  shelter  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  and  tlieir 
masters.  This  estimable  lady  has  now  retired  from  business,  and  the  street  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  great  boulevard  maker  of  Paris. 

Every  morning  the  little  ragamuffins  are  sent  forth  in  all  directions  to  seek  for 
sous.  Sometimes  the  masters  watch  them  from  a  distance  and  take  from  them 
the  money  as  soon  as  the  giver  is  out  of  sight.  But  generally  the  collection  of 
the  money  is  intrusted  to  one  of  the  olcjer  boys,  and  the  masters  spend  the  day 
in  saloons  awaiting  the  return  of  their  troops.  The  smaller  a  child  is  the  more 
suited  is  he  to  the  wants  of  his  patron,  for  his  little  wan  face  will  open  many  a 
purse  whose  owner  thinks  a  real  charity  is  given.  Thus  they  spend  the  day 
wandering  about  the  streets,  returning  late  in  the  evening  to  their  wretched 
lodgings,  when  every  penny  of  their  gains  must  be  given  over  to  the  wretches 
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"whom  their  toil  supports.  And  many  a  weary  child,  whose  labors  have  been  un- 
successful, wanders  through  the  streets  long  after  the  shades  of  evening  have 
fallen,  preferring  a  door  step  for  a  pillow  to  the  oaths  and  blows  which  would 
await  him  at  home.  They  are  often  sent  on  journeys  through  the  country,  to 
attend  fairs  and  play  at  holiday  fetes,  and  may  often  be  seen  at  railroad  stations, 
sawing  away  at  their  fiddles  on  the  arrival  of  every  train. 

The  police  of  Paris  seldom  disturb  these  children  as  they  ply  their  "profes- 
sion," although  a  law  of  the  city  forbids  wandering  musicians  being  accompanied 
by  children  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  When  a  child  is  arrested  for  the 
first  time  in  a  state  of  vagrancy,  word  is  sent  to  the  Consul-General  of  Italy, 
and  the  patron  generally  comes  at  once,  and  claims  his  little  slave.  The  arrest 
is  a  sad  punishment  to  the  child,  as  his  liberation  is  attended  with  some  expense, 
for  which  he  is  obliged  to  do  extra  labor,  and  receive,  besides,  the  brutal  treat- 
ment which  always  follows.  If  arrested  a  third  time,  he  is  sent  out  of  the 
country;  but,  generally,  only  to  return  under  a  new  name  and  by  some  other 
frontier. 

These  children  are  also  found  in  London,  where  their  condition  is  even  more 
degraded  than  in  Paris,  although  their  number  is  not  so  large. 

Having  traced  the  wanderings  of  these  little  travellers  across  Europe,  let  us 
now  look  into  their  condition  in  our  own  land.  Their  appearance  is  too  familiar 
to  need  description.  Clad  as  well  as  street  boys  generally  are,  with  the  dark 
skin  and  flashing  eyes  of  their  race,  saying  nothing  as  they  trudge  along  the 
streets,  generally  in  companies  of  two  and  three,  they  spend  the  long  day  in 
trying  to  collect  the  sum  which  will  be  expected  of  them  on  their  return  to  their 
lodgings.  They  do  not  hold  their  violins  to  their  shoulder,  as  is  the  common 
way ;  but,  grasping  it  by  the  neck,  hold  it  upright  in  front  of  them,  sawing  away 
tune  after  tune,  while  their  eyes  are  watching  for  pennies  from  tlieir  listeners. 
Some  of  them  play  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy,  not  only  the  tunes  most  com- 
mon in  their  native  land,  but  also  the  popular  airs  of  the  day,  which  they  readily 
learn,  and  some  accompany  their  instruments  with  the  voice,  singing,  in  shrill 
tones,  the  "  Vive  la  Garibaldi.^''  Here,  as  in  France,  they  are  generally  under 
the  care  of  a  patron.  "Old  Antoine,"  who  lived,  until  very  recently,  in  the 
Fourteenth  Ward,  had  a  large  number  of  these  children  under  his  control. 
There  are  in  this  city  some  half  a  dozen  houses  occupied  entirely  by  these  mu- 
sicians, not  including  the  organ-grinders.  The  latter,  who  come  originally  from 
Genoa,  form  a  class  entirely  distinct  from  the  harpists,  violinists,  and  singers. 
One  of  these  childrens'  lodging-houses  is  situated  in  Crosby  street,  near  the  rear 
of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel.  We  went  through  a  dark  entrance  into  a  cellar, 
where  were  two  rooms,  dark,  damp,  and  dreadfully  offensive,  in  which,  we  were 
told,  from  thirty  to  forty  children  sleep,  stretched  out  on  the  rotten  floor.  The 
rooms  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  furniture,  a  couple  of  chairs  and  a  skelf 
being  considered  amply  sufficient  for  their  wants.  In  summer,  they  prefer,  and 
very  naturally,  to  sleep  out-doors,  nestling  in  courts  or  under  basement  steps. 
For  food,  they  take  a  piece  of  bread  before  starting  out  in  the  morning,  and  the 
remainder  of  their  subsistence  they  pick  up  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings. 
Thus  their  food  costs  them  almost  nothing,  and  their  clothing  little  more. 
Their  daily  earnings  average  from  75  cents  to  $1  25  each.  They,  in  common 
with  all  street  boys,  soon  acquire  a  passion  for  gambling,  and  may  be  seen  on 
Sundays,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  lodgings,  pitching  away  the  few  pennies  they 
have  succeeded  in  saving  for  their  own  use.  None  of  them  speak  intelligible 
English  ;  but  they  will  all  tell  you  that  they  speak  French.    As  they  go  about  the 
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streets  they  carry  a  card  on  which  the  name  of  the  street  and  the  number  of  the 
house  in  which  they  live  is  written,  and  when  they  are  in  doubt  as  to  their  direc- 
tion they  show  this  card  to  a  pohceman,  and  obey  his  instructions.  As  a  class, 
they  are  very  orderly,  and  the  police  give  them  a  very  good  character. 

Setting  out  from  New  York,  they  visit  all  the  large  cities,  playing  on  the  Bos- 
ton Common ;  to  the  students  in  New  Haven ;  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Sherman 
House,  in  Chicago  ;  to  the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia ;  and  to  the  learned  states- 
men of  Washington.  Never  receiving  any  instruction— struggling  through  their 
baby  years  for  the  morsel  of  bread  which  sustains  their  miserable  existence — 
knowing  human  nature  only  as  they  see  it  reflected  in  themselves,  and  seeing 
humanity  only  through  the  clouds  of  poverty,  cruelty,  and  neglect — these  poor 
little  outcasts,  born  under  the  same  sun  that  looked  down  upon  the  cradle  of 
a  Dante,  a  Raphael,  and  an  Angelo,  and  on  a  soil  once  tilled  by  the  servants  of 
emperors  and  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  world's  great  rulers,  form  a  fitting 
picture  of  their  country's  abasement  and  decline. 

W.  A.  Linn. 


ACUTENESS. 

IN  contemplating  the  acuteness  of  the  human  intellect,  as  it  is  so  largely  and 
unhealthily  developed  in  literature  and  in  daily  life,  I  must  confess  that  my 
emotions  are  rather  those  of  apprehension  than  of  tranquil  satisfaction.  In  an 
antiquated  Connecticut  parish  I  used  to  hear  it  said  of  a  man  sometimes,  in  a 
tone  that  expressed  mingled  distrust,  admiration,  and  mystery,  "  Oh  !  he's  keiiteP'' 
and  I  believe  that  I  always  felt  an  undefined  dread  of  such  a  person. 

Within  certain  restraining  limits,  it  maybe  possible  for  one  to  exercise  an  in- 
cisive and  keen-edged  wit  without  detriment  to  the  general  interests  of  mankind. 
I  suppose  we  have  all  enjoyed  the  anecdote  of  Rabelais,  who,  desiring  to  go  to 
Paris,  and  not  having  sufficient  money  to  take  him  there,  carefully  prepared  three 
packages  of  brick-dust,  which  he  labelled,  respectively,  "  Poison  for  Monsieur," 
"  For  the  Dauphin,"  "  For  the  King,"  and  placed  in  the  way  of  his  inquisitive  and 
patriotic  landlord,  through  whom  he  was  immediately  reported  at  Court,  arrested, 
and  taken,  free  of  expense,  to  the  city  of  his  love.  There,  being  known,  he  en- 
joyed the  discomfiture  of  his  enemies  upon  the  analyzation  of  the  contents  of 
the  packets,  and  disported  himself  with  much  delight  amid  the  luxuries  of  the 
metropolis.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  the  same  element  of  mental 
acuteness  in  this,  as  was  displayed  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  a  young  man 
of  Pittsburg.  Pa.,  to  support  himself  by  glueing  bristles  to  the  tails  of  rats  and 
selling  them  for  squirrels;  and  also  in  the  unremunerative  experiment  of  an 
enterprising  person  in  Vermont,  who  began  the  manufacture  of  a  cheap  and 
improved  style  of  shoe-pegs,  which  were  to  be  shipped  and  disposed  of  under 
the  name  of  oats.  We  observe  a  similar  ingenuity  in  the  business  of  painting 
fowls  so  that  they  shall  seem  to  possess  unique  and  brilliant  plumage,  Avhich  is 
said  to  be  carried  on  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as  that  peculiar  traffic  in  dogs, 
whereby,  for  instance,  a  valuable  terrier  is  stolen  and  sold  to  a  second  party,  and 
a  reward  being  ofiered  for  him,  is  stolen  from  the  second  owner  and  returned  to 
the  first  (no  questions  asked),  and  is  thus  successively  stolen,  sold,  re-stolen, 
and  returned,  so  as  to  be  made  the  source  of  a  permanent  and  certain  income. 
The  sharp  play  of  mental  forces  which  is  necessary  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
an  operation  of  this  character  would,  in  the  more  congenial  field  of  the  stock 
exchange,  the  board  of  railway  directors,  or  the  lobby,  achieve  a  disreputable 
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fortune.     Better  for  the  unambitious  dog  thief  that  he  moves  less  obnoxiously  in 
humbler  spheres. 

There  is  some  poetical  justice  to  be  perceived  in  the  action  of  tliat  strictly 
pious  person  who,  in  a  certain  period  in  English  history,  when  great  abuses  had 
become  prevalent  among  the  Romish  priests,  hearing  that  a  reverend  father  was 
about  to  transfer  a  large  amount  of  coin  from  one  treasury  to  another,  bought  of 
him  an  indulgence  for  theft,  and,  under  the  operation  of  that  indulgence,  robbed 
him  the  next  day  of  the  money  he  was  in  the  act  of  transporting.  It  is  said 
that,  though  he  paid  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  indulgence,  the  proceeds  of  the 
robbery  were  a  dozen  times  more  than  the  expense. 

But  in  all  these  examples  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  an  element  of 
dishonesty — of  that  deception  which  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  vice  of  the  time — 
which  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  attire  of  ladies  on  the  Fifth  avenue,  of  the 
sign  "Imported  Wines  and  Liquors"  on  corner  groceries,  and  of  the  oyster 
shells  and  lobster  backs  which  country  landladies  are  said  to  buy  from  the  hotels 
and  strew  in  front  of  their  houses,  to  entice  boarders  thereto.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  thrift  without  dishonesty  in  the  arrangement  of  four  young  men  who 
bought  a  co-operative  swallow-tail  coat,  which  they  wore  on  various  evenings, 
each  to  pardes  and  balls  given  by  his  respective  circle  of  friends.  Similarly, 
there  was  no  dishonesty  in  the  commonhf-mentioned  case  of  an  Irish  gentleman 
who,  having  arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  being  assured,  on  detailed  inquiry  at  the 
telegraph  office,  that  no  charge  was  made  for  the  date,  address,  and  signature  of 
a  message,  explained  to  the  operator  that  he  merely  wanted  to  let  his  brother 
know  tliat  he  was  in  Syracuse,  and  sent  the  following  dispatch  gratis  : 

Syracuse,  Feb.  aSth. 

To  John  McFinn,  New  York. 

(Signed)  Patrick  McFinn. 

Possibly  such  things  as  these  may  not  lead  one  to  despair  utterly  of  human 
nature,  or  of  the  possibility  of  the  coming  of  that  time  when  universal  peace 
shall  lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land,  and  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart 
the  sea  through  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year ;  but  there  are  some  others 
that  do.  Of  such  a  character  is  the  device  by  which  an  innocent  and  unsus- 
pecting gentleman  with  elegant  whiskers  is  led  to  pick  up  from  some  lady's 
drawing-room  table  a  rich  morocco  case  of  the  size  and  form  of  an  ordinary 
photographic  miniature,  labelled,  in  gold,  "  Portrait  of  the  Gorilla,"  and  opening 
it  with  much  curiosity  perceives  his  own  face  reflected  in  a  neat  little  looking- 
glass. 

"  I  will  bet  you  a  bottle  of  wine,"  said  a  gentleman  to  his  friend,  "that  you 
will  come  down  out  of  that  chair  before  I  ask  you  twice." 

"  Done  !  "  replied  the  friend. 

"  Come  down  !  "  cried  the  other. 

"  I  will  not,"  said  his  friend,  with  much  obstinacy. 

"  Then  stop  till  I  ask  you  a  second  time,"  said  the  other.   • 

Perceiving  that  he  would  never  be  asked  a  second  time,  the  gentleman  in 
the  chair  came  down  in  a  double  sense.  Thus,  also,  we  read  that  Jean,  the  offi- 
cial fool  of  King  Charles,  of  France,  came  to  the  palace  one  morning,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Oh,  Sire,  such  news  !     Forty  thousand  men  have  risen  in  the  city  !  " 

"  What  ? "  cried  the  startled  king.     "  Why  have  they  risen  ?  " 

"  Well,"  S'lid  Jean,  "  they  have  risen  probably  with  the  intention  of  lying 
down  again  at  bedtime." 

A  professor  of  logic  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  one?  asked  a  pupil,  while 
illustrating  some  self-evident  proposition,  "  Can  a  man  see  without  eyes  ?" 
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"  Certainly,"  said  the  pupil. 

"  How,  sir !  "  cried  the  enraged  professor,  "  Pray,  sir,  how  do  you  make  that 
out  ?  " 

"  He  can  see  with  one,  sir  !  "  replied  the  pupil. 

The  late  Peter  Cute,  Esq.,  was  once  called  upon  by  two  young  men  for  pro- 
fessional assistance. 

One  of  them  commenced  :  "  Mr.  Cute,  our  father  died  and  made  a  will." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?     I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  answered  Mr.  Cute. 

"  I  thought  it  happened  every  day,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  It's  the  first  case  of  the  kind,"  answered  Mr.  Cute. 

"Well,"  said  the  young  man,  "if  there  is  to  be  any  difficulty  about  it,  we  had 
better  give  you  a  fee  to  attend  to  the  business." 

The  fee  was  given,  and  then  Mr.  Cute  observed  :  "  O,  I  think  I  know  what 
you  mean.  You  mean  that  your  father  made  a  will  and  died.  Yes,  yes,  that 
must  be  it !  that  must  be  it."     But  he  took  the  fee  nevertheless. 

The  propensity  of  every  man  to  "  sell  "  his  neighbor  has  developed  a  class 
of  beings  who  consider  themselves  incapable  of  being  deceived.  Whoso  ap- 
proaches them  with  the  keen-edged  rapier  of  wit  finds  them  armor-proof.  Not 
to  them  are  to  be  spoken  marvellous  things  or  sayings  that  bear  a  sting  be- 
hind them.  They  pull  down  one  corner  of  their  eye,  thus  inquiring  more  elo- 
quently than  by  words  whether  anything  green  is  discernible  there.  With  the 
same  idea  you  will  see  a  man  in  the  far  western  country,  while  listening  to  a 
story  of  adventure,  take  oil"  his  hat  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  shake  his  hair 
and  brush  it  with  his  hand,  as  though  he  had  been  rolling  in  a  meadow  or  pitch- 
ing hay  and  desired  to  get  the  timothy  seeds  out  of  his  head.  At  another  time 
he  will  remark,  "  I  haven't  been  in  the  grass  for  two  weeks,"  or  "  I  hain't  seen  a 
prairie  for  more'n  three  months." 

The  hero  of  a  song  sings  to  the  same  purpose,  "  I'm  a  young  man  from  the 
country  but  you  can't  come  over  me."  The  culminative  expression  of  this  sweet 
sentiment  is  to  be  found  in  that  singularly  meaningless  and  yet  remarkably 
sharp  chorus  : 

Not  for  Joe  !  O  dear  no — if  I  knows  it !  not  for  Joseph  I 
Oh,  no,  no  I  not  for  Joe  1     Not  for  Joseph  1    O  dear,  no  ! 

"  Sir,"  said  a  fierce  lawyer,  "  do  you,  on  your  solemn  oath,  declare  that  this 
is  not  your  handwriting  ?  " 

Witness — contemptuously — "  I  reckon  not." 

"  Does  it  resemble  your  handwriting  ?  " 

Witness — ironically — "  Yes,  sir,  I  think  it  don't." 

"  Do  you  swear  it  don't  resemble  your  handwriting  ? " 

Witness — derisively — "  Well,  I  do,  old  head." 

"  You  take  your  solemn  oath  that  this  writing  does  not  resemble  yours  in  a 
single  letter  ? " 

Witness — exasperatingly — "  Y-a-a-a-s,  sir." 

Lawyer — emphatically  and  conclusively — "  Now,  how  do  you  know  ?" 

Witness — witli  unnecessary  calmness — "  'Cause  I  can't  write  !  " 

So  in  the  case  of  an  inquisitive  traveller  who  stopped  to  talk  to  a  boy  whom 
he  found  hoeing  in  a  patch  of  sickly-looking  corn,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
not  only  of  an  acute  but  also  of  a  literal  turn  of  mind  : 

"Your  corn  looks  very  yellow,"  said  the  traveller. 

"Y-a-a-s,"  said  the  boy,  "it  was  the  yaller  kind  we  planted." 

"  It  is  mighty  small,  too,"  continued  the  traveller. 
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"  In  course,"  said  the  boy,  "'cause  we  planted  the  small  kind  of  corn." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,  but  I  don't  think  you'll  have  more  than  half  a  crop 
there." 

"Wliy  no,  certainly  not,"  said  the  boy,  "we  planted  this  here  lot  to  halves." 

The  traveller  passed  on. 

Even  among  the  rising  generation  I  find,  from  observation  and  from  reading, 
a  tendency  to  acuteness  which  I  tliink  forebodes  no  good. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  boy  who  accused  his  grandfather  of  being  very  small 
of  his  age  ?  There  was  still  another  boy  who  had  been  told  that  he  was  dust, 
and  who  was  chid  for  getting  muddy.  "If  I  am  dust,"  said  he,  "how  can  I 
help  being  muddy  when  it  rains  ?  "  There  was  also  a  little  daughter  whose 
mother  called  her  attention  to  a  word  in  a  book  and  asked  her  what  it  was  ? 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mother,  "  but  I  wish  to  find  out  if  you  know." 

"  Well,"  responded  the  child,  "  I  do  know." 

"  Tell  me  then,  if  you  please,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Why  no,"  said  the  little  miss,  archly,  "you  know  what  it  is,  and  there's  no 
need  of  saying  anything  more  about  it." 

Sometimes,  when  I  have  been  reading  all  day,  glancing  over  the  daily  papers, 
the  exchanges,  and  twenty  or  thirty  new  books,  with  tlie  cutting  paragraphs,  the 
slashing  editorials,  the  sharp  and  piercing  criticisms,  the  dissecting  and  slicing, 
the  rasping  and  chiselling,  the  lancet  here  and  the  scalpel  there — the  axe  laid 
with  steady  blows  at  the  roots  of  other  men's  beliefs — I  ask  myself  what  refuge 
there  is  from  the  mental  edge-tools  that  attack,  at  this  time,  all  vulnerable 
things  ?  Yes,  there  is  refuge.  You  and  I  know  books,  which  it  would  be  un- 
gracious to  mention,  which  can  owe  their  popularity  to  no  other  fact  than  that  it 
is  impossible  that  they  should  impart  to  any  one  the  ruffle  of  an  emotion.  Such 
books  are  a  relief  from  the  intense  brilliancy  of  the  times — they  realize  the  en- 
vied felicity  of  those  of  whom  we  are  told, 

They  read  botnnic  treatises  • 

And  works  on  gardening  through  there. 
And  methods  of  transplanting  trees 

To  look  as  if  they  grew  tliere. 

As  I  meditate  on  this  prevalent  acuteness  of  the  mental  form  and  spirit  of 
the  times,  I  again  confess  that  a  feehng  of  alarm,  of  vague  unrest,  and  of  weari- 
ness comes  over  me.  Ah,  for  some  garden  of  tranquil  delights,  where  all  un- 
due mental  activity  shall  be  lulled  to  rest,  where  all  men  shall  be  honest,  inoffen- 
sive, and  dull. 

George  Wakeman. 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  COOKE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

ON  a  visit,  some  years  since,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  I  occupied,  at  Eix- 
by's,  on  Broadway — an  old  hotel,  now  discontinued  or  demolished,  I 
believe — the  apartment  in  which  George  Frederick  Cooke,  the  great  tragedian, 
expired  in  1812. 

Chancing  about  the  same  time  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Francis,  I  heard  from  that  walking  biograpliical  dictionary  of  old  times  a  number 
of  interesting  particulars  relating  to  Cooke ;  and  these  details  presented  the 
actor  so  clearly  to  my  mind  that,  on  returning  to  my  room  at  "Bixby's,"  I 
almost  fancied  I  could  see  him  there,  once  more  "in  the  flesh." 
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All  the  playgoers  of  his  time  are  long  dead — for  Cooke  flourished  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  ;  and  the  present  generation  knows  little  of  him  besides  his 
name.  His  glory  is  only  a  vague  tradition,  for  such  is  the  cruel  fate  of  actors  ; 
but  when  he  moved  on  the  stage,  in  the  great  parts  of  Shakespeare,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  famous  personages  of  his  time. 

He  appeared,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  at  the  Old  Park  Theatre,  on  the 
2ist  of  November,  1810,  in  the  character  of  Richard  III.  His  acting  was  an 
era  in  the  drama.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  before  on  the  boards  of 
the  New  World,  and  he  more  than  equalled  the  high-wrought  expectations  which 
had  been  formed  of  his  powers.  In  England  he  already  enjoyed  a  vast  renown, 
and  he  was  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  in  the  plenitude  of  powers  which  have 
rarely  been  surpassed  in  all  the  annals  of  the  stage.  His  interpretation  of 
Shakespeare  was  so  masterly;  there  was  so  little  of  the  commonplace  stage 
rant  in  his  delineations  ;  and  he  seized  upon  the  characters  which  he  personated 
with  a  hand  so  powerful  and  original,  that  the  coldest  spectators  found  them- 
selves carried  away,  and  deprived  almost  of  critical  judgment  in  his  presence. 
An  enormous  audience  greeted  him  on  this  his  first  appearance  at  the  Old  Park. 
The  elite  of  New  York  had  thronged  to  witness  the  American  debut  of  tlie 
famous  tragedian,  and  all  looked  with  admiration  on  the  splendid  figure  which 
bounded  on  the  stage.  Cooke's  person  was  tall,  erect,  commanding.  He  had 
the  walk  and  bearing  of  a  monarch.  His  eyes  were  dark,  flashing — fitted  to,  ex- 
press every  passion  of  the  human  heart;  and  his  voice  ranged  from  the  deepest 
tones  to  the  highest  stretch  of  tragic  utterance.  He  was  the  character  which  he 
represented  for  the  moment,  and  nothing  but  that  character.  His  great  intellect, 
united  to  an  originality  and  boldness  of  conception  rarely  equalled,  enabled  him 
to  lose  sight  of  his  own  identity ;  and  in  ten  minutes  the  spectators  had  almost 
forgotten  Cooke  the  actor:  they  were  looking  upon  the  cunning,  cruel,  and  un- 
scrupulous Richard  of  Shakespeare.  When  the  drama  terminated,  amid  thun- 
ders of  applause,  the  most  carping  critics,  and  those  least  disposed  to  recognize 
his  genius,  declared  George  Frederick  Cooke  the  first  tragedian  of  his  time. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  on  a  criticism  of  this  famous  actor,  or  nar- 
rate his  career  either  in  England  or  America.  The  incidents  of  his  life  may  be 
found  in  the  biographies,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  What  interested  me 
most  in  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Francis,  on  this  sul)ject,  was  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  individual ;  and  this  will  here  be  dwelt  upon  more  fully  than  his 
mere  life.  A  word,  however,  in  reference  to  his  main  personations,  and  the 
effect  which  they  produced  upon  audiences.  From  the  first  moment  of  his  en- 
trance upon  the  stage,  he  held  tlie  listener  spellbound  ;  and  in  the  greater  char- 
acters of  Shakespeare  he  seemed  to  illustrate  and  throw  a  new  light  on  the  text. 
His  Shylock  was  a  passionate  delineation — something  new,  and  to  that  time 
unseen  upon  the  stage.  It  was  not  the  conventional  Jew  usurer  so  much  as  the 
ideal  conception  of  the  master  mind  of  English  drama  realized  in  flesh  and  blood 
before  the  eye.  Shylock  was  the  Jew  all  over  in  Cooke's  personation,  even  down 
to  the  aquiline  nose  ;  and  his  triumph  in  the  trial  scene  was  perfect.  lago,  in 
his  hands,  was  the  incarnation  of  consummate  villainy  ;  his  Macbeth  was  excel- 
lent;  his  Lear  one  of  the  grandest  successes  of  the  tragic  stage.  In  other 
characters  he  was  equally  excellent.  His  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Sir  Archy  McSar- 
casm,  and  Sir  Pertinax  McSycophant  were  new  developments  of  these  cliarac- 
ters.  The  whole  city  of  New  York,  it  is  said,  believed  him  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  after  seeing  him  in  the  last ;  and  Dr.  Francis  informed  him  of  the  general 
conclusion.     "  They  have  the  same  opinion  of  me  in  Scotland,"  he  said ;  "  but 
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I  am  an  Englishman.  I  studied  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  in  my  own 
room,  with  repeated  intercourse  with  Scotch  society,  in  order  to  master  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  before  I  ventured  to  appear  on  the  boards  in  Edinburgh  as  Sir  Pcr- 
tinax  ;  and  when  I  did  Sawney  took  me  for  a  native.  It  was  the  hardest  task  I 
ever  undertook." 

With  these  few  words  I  shall  dismiss  the  actor,  and  come  to  the  man.  In 
his  private  character  Cooke  displayed  so  many  eminent  virtues  in  spite  of  his 
one  great  fault  of  intemperance,  that  it  is  due  to  him  to  present  these  conspic- 
uous merits  fully,  if  only  to  relieve  him  of  a  portion  of  the  obloquy  thrown  upon 
him.  He  was  brave,  generous,  kind-hearted — with  a  hand  ever  open  to  melting 
charity,  and  as  noble  and  expanded  in  his  views  and  feelings  as  a  prince. 
Princely  he  indeed  was  in  the  whole  mould  and  conformation  of  his  character. 
What  he  earned  by  the  exhibition  of  his  splendid  genius,  trained  and  perfected 
by  months  and  years  of  arduous  study,  he  scattered  royally  among  the  needy  or 
the  unhappy.  No  tale  of  want  ever  found  in  him  a  cold  or  indifferent  listener. 
His  warm  heart  seemed  to  throb  in  response  to  every  story  of  human  misery, 
and  he  might  have  adopted  for  his  motto  the  noble  sentiment  of  Terence,  "  I 
am  a  man,  and  look  on  nothing  that  concerns  my  species  as  indifferent  to  me." 
With  this  tenderness  of  heart  and  impressibility,  Cooke  united,  however,  a  will 
as  stiff  and  unbending  as  steel.  Self-confidence  and  self-reliance,  indeed,  were 
carried  to  excess  by  him.  He  believed  that  "if  you  make  a  sheep  of  yourself 
the  wolves  will  devour  you,"  and,  throughout  his  life,  took  especial  pains  not  to 
be  a  sheep  !  He  was  not,  however,  so  much  a  domineering  as  a  dominant  man. 
It  seemed  to  be  his  nature  to  rule — direct  others — control  all  around  him.  His 
caprice  was  largely  his  rule  of  action  ;  and  if  he  thouglit  fit  to  follow  any  course, 
it  appeared  to  him  the  height  of  presumption  for  any  human  being  to  oppose  or 
attempt  to  thwart  him. 

Such  were  his  virtues — courage,  pride,  generosity,  princely  charity,  and  a 
noble  indifference  to  mere  carping  criticism.  Add  to  these  a  native  kindliness 
of  feeling ;  the  tenderness  of  a  child  or  a  woman  for  all  suffering,  and  the  sum 
presents  surely  a  very  beautiful  character.  His  faults  were,  however,  almost 
as  conspicuous  ;  and  unfortunately  his  habits  brought  out  all  these  faults  in  the 
most  painful  and  vivid  relief. 

I  here  come  to  the  great  blot  upon  the  famous  tragedian's  character — his 
crazy  tendency  toward  strong  drink.  On  the  voyage  from  England  to  America, 
he  had  been  forced,  by  want  of  supplies  on  board  ship,  it  is  said,  to  abstain  ;  and 
his  health  and  spirits  had  been  greatly  benefited  by  this  enforced  abstinence. 
On  his  arrival  in  New  York,  however,  the  habit  was  speedily  resumed,  and 
throughout  his  career  in  America  he  was  subject  to  terrible  attacks,  which  al- 
most paralyzed  his  immense  powers.  What  was  worse  still,  these  fits  of  mad 
indulgence  changed  his  whole  character — dethroning  his  reason,  and  degrading 
hun  at  times  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  almost.  At  such  times  he  lost  all  his  dig- 
nity, all  his  kindness  ;  his  countenance  was  distorted  by  a  diabolical  grin  ;  his 
brows  were  knit  together  in  a  savage  scowl ;  and  he  would  rage,  break  forth  into 
the  wildest  violence,  insult  his  dearest  friends,  and  develop  the  traits  of  the  ti- 
ger. A  hundred  anecdotes  of  his  excesses  are  related,  but  they  are  probably 
well  known  to  the  reader,  and  have  been  already  too  much  dwelt  upon,  perhaps 
— as  the  better  attributes  of  the  man  have  been  too  little  considered. 

When  awakening,  as  it  were,  from  one  of  these  crazy  fits,  he  was  not,  like 
other  men,  broken  in  nerves  and  downcast.  His  grand  pride  sustained  him, 
and  casting  on  those  around  him  a  savage  glance,  he  would  ask — in  stern  and 
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imperious  tones,   "  Wliat  part  is  George   Frederick  Cooke  placarded  for  to- 
night?" 

When,  on  one  of  these  occasions.  Dr.  Francis  was  called  in  by  friends  to  see 
him,  the  Doctor  found  him  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  empty  decanters,  into 
the  mouths  of  two  or  three  of  which  candles  had  been  inserted  and  lighted. 
The  actor  was  just  emerging  from  a  drunken  debauch.  He  had  not  slept  for 
more  than  thirty  hours — the  theatre,  his  part,  the  great  audience  awaiting  him 
were  all  forgotten.  Such  was  his  condition  when  Price  the  manager  appeared, 
persuaded  him  to  enter  the  carriage  waiting  at  the  door  to  conduct  him  to  the 
theatre  ;  and  through  the  dark  and  stormy  night  they  reached  the  playhouse. 

"  Let  him  only  get  before  the  lights,"  said  the  manager,  "  and  the  receipts 
are  secure."  And  Cooke  was  got  before  the  lights,  in  the  full  regal  costume  of 
Richard  IIL  By  an  exertion  of  his  powerful  will,  he  seemed  to  do  away  with 
the  effects  of  his  terrible  debauch  in  an  instant.  Thunders  of  applause  greeted 
him  ;  it  was  declared  afterward  to  have  been  his  greatest  performance,  and,  on 
issuing  from  the  theatre,  the  tragedian  muttered  to  a  friend,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile  on  his  lips,  "  Have  I  not  pleased  the  Yankee  Doodles  !  "  What  followed 
was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  scattered  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars 
among  the  poor ;  stretched  himself  upon  a  couch  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  ; 
when  he  rose  all  traces  of  his  excesses  had  disappeared. 

The  splendid  career  of  Cooke  ended  in  September,  1812,  in  the  old  apart- 
ment at  Bixby's  Hotel,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  His  death  was  not  caused, 
directly  at  least,  by  intemperance,  he  died  of  serous  effusion  of  the  cliest  and 
abdomen.  He  was  conscious  to  the  last,  died  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  his  fun- 
eral was  attended  by  an  immense  concourse,  embracing  the  chief  personages  of 
the  city.  He  was  buried  in  the  "  Strangers'  vault,"  at  St.  Paul's  ;  but  many 
years  afterward,  when  Edmund  Kean  came  to  America,  he  called,  with  Dr. 
Francis,  on  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  to  request  permission  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument. 

"  You  do  not,  gentlemen,  wish  the  tablet  inside  St.  Paul's  ? "  asked  the 
bishop. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Dr.  Francis,  "  we  desire  to  remove  the  remains  of  Mr. 
Cooke  from  the  '  Strangers'  vault,'  and  erect  a  monument  over  them  on  some 
suitable  spot  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  church." 

"  You  have  ray  concurrence  then,"  returned  the  bishop,  "  but  I  hardly  knew 
how  we  could  find  a  place  inside  the  church  for  Mr.  Cooke  !  " 

Such  was  the  curious  question  raised  in  reference  to  the  dead  actor's  ashes. 
The  monument  was  erected  and  may  be  seen  by  the  passers-by  on  Broadway 
to-day,  with  its  inscription  so  much  admired  by  Kean, 

Three  kingdoms  claimed  liis  birth 
Both  hemisplieres  pronounce  his  worth. 

A  last  incident  was  to  attract  attention  to  the  great  actor.  Many  years  after- 
ward Hamlet  was  to  be  played  one  night  at  the  Old  Park  Theatre,  when  the 
manager  suddenly  discovered  that  he  had  no  skull  for  the  scene  of  the  grave- 
diggers.  In  this  emergency,  he  sent  a  hasty  request  to  Dr.  Francis,  that  he 
would  supply  him  with  one  ;  and  the  Doctor,  having  no  other,  was  compelled  to 
send  him  the  skull  of  George  Frederick  Cooke:,  which  he  had  preserved  !  It  was 
used  in  the  scene — over  his  own  skull  were  uttered  the  words,  "Alas!  poor 
Yorick ! "  which  had  so  often  escaped  from  the  ficshless  lips.  What  a  commen- 
tary on  life.     What  a  termination  to  a  great  career  ! 

John  Esten  Cooke. 


DRIFT  -  WOOD. 


Wno  IS   RESPONSIBLE? 

We  did  not  need  Senator  Sprague  to  tell 
what  ignorance,  presumption,  and  corruption 
are  doing  in  American  politics  and  legisla- 
tion. But  who  is  to  be  blamed  ?  Our  Al- 
dermen, Assemblymen,  Councilmen,  Con- 
gressmen represent  the  people  ;  and  so  long 
as  we  choose  average  men  instead  of  best 
men,  we  shall  find  our  legislation  reflecting 
only  the  average  degree  of  honesty,  virtue, 
and  sagacity  extant  among  the  people.  Of 
the  men  of  any  calling,  are  three-fifths  fair 
and  square  in  dealing,  when  beyond  danger 
of  detection  ?  On  the  contrary,  while  we 
might  confide  our  fortunes  to  one  in  three,  or 
five,  or  ten  of  our  acquaintances,  we  all  know 
that  the  majority  of  mankind  would  be  un- 
trustworthy. Nevertheless,  some  of  us  seem 
to  expect  the  majority  of  mankind  to  be 
more  scrupulous  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
nation  than  they  would  be  with  our  own,  and 
to  look  for  a  higher  ratio  of  integrity  in  poli- 
ticians than  in  mechanics  or  tradesmen. 

"  I  have  never  before,"  cries  Mr.  Sprague, 
"  seen  so  much  ignorance  displayed  in  the 
discussion  of  any  question  as  to-day."  But 
does  not  impudence  habitually  browbeat  in- 
telligence in  the  canvass  before  the  people, 
and  a  crafty  mixture  of  flattery  and  bribery 
distance  that  cold  integrity  which  neither 
begs  nor  buys  a  vote  ?  The  roots  of  the 
evils  that  flower  in  Washington,  Harrisburg, 
and  Albany,  run  back  miles  underground  to 
the  districts  that  sent  the  law-makers.  It  is 
senseless  to  ascribe  the  vices  of  our  politics 
and  legislation  to  some  mysterious  cause — 
to  fate,  the  "dispensation  of  Providence," 
a  "  ring,"  a  strange  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  their  vile  emperors  that 
ruined  Rome,  but  the  whole  Roman  people. 
Sometimes  history  is  justified  in  ascribing 
national  distresses  to  a  Bourbon  or  Stuart 
on  the  throne,  to  a  "landed  aristocracy,"  to 
a  feudal  system  strong  with  years,  and  so  on ; 
but  it  is  a  contradiction  in  ideas  for  us  of 
America  to  lay  such  faults  anywhere  but 
upon  us,  the  people,  ourselves. 

When  we  are  told  that  J  100,000  were  of- 
fered to  a  Senator,  to  make  a  certain  report 
from  his  committee,  we  lift  our  hands  in 
horror  ;  but  if  it  is  our  corporation  that  of- 
fers the  bribe  will  we,  on  that  account,  de- 


nounce it  ?  Will  we  who  criticise,  even  so 
much  as  go  to  a  "  primary  meeting,"  in  or- 
der to  take  part  in  nominating  candidates, 
when  we  can  go  instead  to  the  club,  or  the 
church,  or  the  play  ?  And,  when  the  can- 
didate is  chosen,  if  we  know  him  to  be  unfit 
for  the  post,  will  we  support  another } 
Will  we  refuse  to  subscribe  money,  if  we 
are  candidates  ourselves,  or  rich  enough  to 
give  it,  which  we  know  will  be  used  in  buy- 
ing votes  ?  Yet  people  expect  men  who 
buy  votes  by  money — or  by  money's  worth, 
in  promises,  offices,  salaries,  support,  or 
what  not — to  refuse  to  sell  their  own. 

The  party  press  is  savage  upon  legislative 
corruption,  ignorance,  and  presumption — as 
exhibited  in  the  other  party  ;  but  press,  pub- 
lic, and  politicians  are  in  the  same  boat.  If 
a  demagogue  and  a  statesman  are  candidates 
for  the  same  ofiice,  and  the  former  is  the 
"  regular  nominee,"  the  party  press  abuses 
the  "  bolters  "  like  pickpockets.  The  charg- 
es of  fraud,  embezzlement,  "  jobs,"  and  sup- 
port of  the  worthless  and  the  corrupt,  which 
each  great  newspaper  fixes  upon  all  the  oth- 
ers, and  perhaps  substantiates,  is  quite  as 
appalling  as  anything  described  by  Mr. 
Sprague — and  yet  nobody  questions  that 
these  are  worthy  "  organs  "  of  public  opinion. 
A  list  of  the  incompetent  or  knavishly-dis- 
posed  men  whom  some  able  editors  privately 
recommend  for  appointment  to  public  office, 
would  be  equally  appalling,  if  thoroughly 
understood. 

We  complain  of  ignorance  with  as  little 
self-justification  as  of  corruption.  Men  who 
ought  to  know  better  go  about  the  country 
haranguing  the  people  on  the  disadvantages 
of  what  is  called  "  a  liberal  education,"  and 
flinging  sneers  at  the  very  culture  they  may 
be  providing  for  their  children.  Mr.  Sprague 
himself  attacks  "  lawyers ''  in  Congress — as 
if  being  2.  good  la^vj-er  was  a  disqualification 
for  law-making ;  as  if  Mr.  Shellabarger,  for 
example,  is  a  worse  legislator  for  being  a 
lawyer ;  and  as  if  it  were  not  the  abuse  or 
non-use  of  legal  acumen,  or  the  substitution 
of  the  special-pleading  or  impudence  of  the 
attorney  for  the  candor  and  exactness  of  the 
judge,  which  causes  the  mistakes  he  com- 
plains of. 

We  can  trace  all  our  legislative  evils  back 
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to  ourselves,  the  people.  We  do  not  need 
to  bring  in  Braniah  to  account  for  them,  but 
only  Hans,  and  Pat,  and  Brother  Jonathan. 
The  fault  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves  ; 
we  always  have  our  remedies.  In  like  fash- 
ion, when  we  send  disgraceful  ministers  and 
consuls  to  represent  us  in  foreign  countries, 
the  latter  are  justified  in  asking,  in  the  spir- 
it of  the  old  play,  what  Democracy  will  lead 
us  to,  "if  its  gods  have  sent  us  this  fel- 
low;"— for,  it  is  the  gods  of  the  ballot  that 
are  responsible. 

THE   MERCIFUL  ELEMENT  IN  FICTION. 

Noting  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Beecher  write  stories  now,  and 
that  sectarian  newspapers  print  serial  nov- 
els, a  Western  editor  lets  down  the  bars  for 
his  flock  of  subscribers,  and  proclaims  that 
it  has  become  orthodox  to  read  such  fiction 
as  it  is  orthodox  to  write. 

Wendell  Phillips,  however,  says  that  the 
reason  why  the  literature  of  two  centuries 
ago  cannot  go  into  the  family  of  to-day,  is 
that  it  was  written  for  man  alone,  whereas, 
''since  woman  was  brought  into  the  circle  of 
readers,  literature  has  become  elevated." 
Now,  whether  it  be  that  the  change  in  read- 
ers has  wrought  a  change  in  writers,  or  that 
a  change  in  writers  has  wrought  the  change 
in  readers,  certain  it  is  that  Dickens,  and 
Reade,  and  Thackeray  can  be  universally 
read,  while  Sterne,  and  Fielding,  and  Smol- 
lett our  better  taste  banishes  from  the  fire- 
side. 

Kut  I  wonder  if  it  is  the  change  in  read- 
ers, or  in  the  age,  or  what  it  is,  that  haSs^ 
made  our  light  literature  more  merciful  and 
less  destructive  to  its  dramatis  persoim. 
Where  are  the  sanguinary  novels  of  our 
boyhood  ?  Where  the  heroes  and  highway- 
men, the  Turpins  and  Gahagans,  the  sui- 
cides and  the  slaughters  ?  They  have  well- 
nigh  vanished  out  of  genteel  literature. 
More  smoke  than  fire,  more  flirting  than 
fighting  goes  to  the  milk-and-water  romance 
of  our  day,  whose  scene  is  circumspect  so- 
ciety, and  whose  canvas  the  artist  stretches 
mainly  in  order  to  paint  "still  life."  We 
get  a  Troll  ope  for  an  Ainsworth,  a  George 
Eliot  for  a  James,  and  desert  Sue  for  Sou- 
vestre ;  Bulwer  writes,  instead  of  "  Paul 
Clifford,"  the  mild  "My  Novel;"  Reade 
leaves  "  Cloister  and  Hearth"  for  "Griffith 
Gaunt ; "  and  gallant  I.ever,  the  "  Irish  Dra- 
goon" for  "That  Boy  at  Norcott's."  Fic- 
tion has  nearly  neglected  the  Sixth  and 
Eighth  Commandments  for  the  Seventh  and 


Tenth,  with  change  of  text  changing  tlie 
sermon  ;  and,  if  we  find  sensational  mystery 
in  Hugo,  or  Braddon,  or  Wilkie  Collins,  yet 
for  horror  served  hot,  and  sharp  and  spicy 
catastrophe,  we  must  turn  to  "  Red  Knife," 
in  the  "  Ledger." 

And  so  it  is  with  the  drama.  We  have 
"  Caste  "  and  "  School "  now-a-days,  but 
who  writes  us  Englisn  tragedy  ?  Nobody, 
unless  he  takes  it  from  the  French,  where 
the  hero  or  heroine,  very  likely,  dies  of  con- 
sumption or  the  doctor,  instead  of  the  pon- 
iard or  the  cup.  What  would  our  panada- 
fed  pits  say  to  Marlowe,  or  to  the  strong 
meat  in  that  "  most  lamentable  tragedy " 
"  Titus  Andronicus  ? "  Here  is  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  work  in  the  latter  play : 

BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  ETC,  IN  "  TITUS  ANDRONICUS." 

Act  I.,   Sc- i.     "  Alarbiis' limbs  are  lopped, 

And    entrails    feed    the    sacrificing 
fire." 

Act  I.,    Se.  2.     Titus  kills  Mutius,  his  own  son. 

Act  II.,  Sc.  3.  Bassianus  is  stabbed  and  killed  in  the 
forest.  Lavinia,  his  bride,  ravish- 
ed. 

Act  II.,  Sc.  4.  Martins  and  Quintiis  are  made  to 
fall  into  a  deep  pit  containnig  the 
body  of  Bassianus. 

Act  II.,  Sc.  5.  Lavinia's  hands  cut  off,  and  her 
tongue  cut  out. 

Act  III.,.S"c.  I.  Titus's  hand  cut  off.  Two  heads 
and  a  hand  presented  to  Titus. 

Act  IV.,  Sc.  2.     Nurse  stabbed  and  killed. 
"       Sc.  3.     Titus  gone  mad. 
"       Sc.  4.     Clown  hanged. 

Act  v.,  Se.z.  Chiron's  throat  cut  by  Titus.  Deme- 
trius's  throat  cut  by  Titus.  Their 
bones  ground  to  powder,  mbccd 
with  their  blood,  which  Lavinia 
catches  in  a  basin,  and  a  paste 
made  frojn  the  compound  is  cook- 
ed into  a  pie. 

Act  v.,  .Jc.  3.  Lavinia  killed  by  her  father.  Tamoi'a 
cuts  the  pie  made  out  of  her  own 
sons'  heads  mixed  with  blood. 
Titus  kills  Tamora.  Saturninus 
kills  Titus.  Lucius  kills  Saturni- 
nus. Aaron  is  set  breast-deep  in 
earth,  and  famished  to  death. 

This  is  a  very  Banquet  of  Thyestes — but 
our  age  prefers  "  Box  and  Cox."  And  so  it 
is,  I  pretend,  with  the  novel.  Reade  is  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  of  novelists,  having 
a  brain  fertile  in  events  and  tableaus.  Look 
at  "  Foul  Play  ; "  look  at  "  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend,"  which,  like  Kingsley's  "Amyas 
Leigh,"  has  stock  enough  to  make  a  dozen 
ordinary  novels.  Yet  in  this  same  "  Grif- 
fith Gaunt "  that  makes  such  a  pother  in  the 
courts,  what  do  we  find  ?  The  scene  opens 
with  a  fox-hunt,  and  Reynard  slips  off  with 
a  whole  skin.  Next  comes  a  duel  bctwixl 
a  pair  of  lovers,  with  two  exchanges  of  shots, 
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and  neither  hurt,  though  both  might  liavc  so  one  can  easily  fancy  the  horror  fixed  in  the 

been  disposed  of,  together  with  the  heroine  white  faces  of  his  spell-bound  audience,  as 

Kate  Peyton,  who  rides  in  between  the  lev-  Dickens  reads  the  story  of  Sykes  and  Xan- 

elled  pisto's  at  a  most  tempting  moment  for  cy.     But  when  "  Oliver  Twist  "  was  played 

bringing  down  all  three  at  one  stroke.    That  at  the  Mormon  theatre  the  other  night,  by 

"  priest "  or  "  holy  man  "  escapes  sound  and  Miss    Western,    such    was   the    "realistic" 

whole,  in   body  and   soul,  and    isn't   even  character   of   the   murder  scene    that    the 

ducked  in  the  horse-pond.     It  is  a  story  of  saints  arose  and  withdrew  in  dudgeon  and 

extraordinary  power,  and  yet  closes  as  merry  disgust ;  and  the  next  night  (being  Sunday) 

as  marriage  bells,  Griffith  returning  to  Mrs.  they  were  counselled  by  the  elders,  at  the 

Gaunt  No.  i,  Sir  George  taking  Mrs.  Gaunt  ward   religious   meetings,  to   stay  away  if 

No.    2   (though  a   more   sanguinary  writer  "Oliver  Twist  "  were  re-enacted.     The  next 

would  have  disposed  otherwise  of  all  four) ;  day,  the  managers  made  an  apology ;  and 

and  nobody  being  killed  in  the  whole  affair  on  Tuesday  evening  crime-life  in  London  had 

except  the  miserable  pedlar,  who  gets  drunk  fled,  and  the  play  was  "  Flowers  of  the  For- 

and  drowned.  est."     This  is  a  long  step  in  behalf  of  the 

Now,  by  way  of  contrast,  look,  for  exam-  merciful  element  in  fiction ;   but  the  Mor- 

ple,  at  Sue.     When  you  read  Thackeray  mons  are  tender-hearted,  and  dislike  blood- 

(say  "  The  Virginians,")  the  first  thing  ne-  shed,  even  if  the  blood  is  brick-dust  and 

cessary  to  do  is  to  draw  a  family  tree  on  the  water,  and  the  shedding  is  uncorking  a  se- 

fly-leaf  of  your  volume,  to  avoid  confusion,  creted  vial  ;  and  Brother  Brigham  is  in  fa- 

When  you  read  Sue,  you  must,  in  like  man-  vor  of  banishing  all  tragedy  from  the  stage. 

ner,  and  to  the  same  end,  make  out  a  ne-  What  a  picture  for  a  sentimental  painter — 

crolcgy  of  the  characters,  to  aid  the  memo-  Melpomene  among  the  Mormons  ! 
ry.     Here,  for  example,  is  the  There  is  one  refinement  of  cruelty  which 

BILL  OF  MORTALITY  IN  "the  WANDERING  JEW."  evcu   tcudcrest    Tomanccrs    cannot   forego, 

CJuxracter.  Cause.  namely,    torturing    the   reader   by  keeping 

Jacques  Rennepoint... Drank  himself  to  death.  him  in  Suspense  during  the  evolution  of  a 

G°''»t^ Trampled  to  death  by  a  mob.  thrilling  Story.    Take  that  constuiimate  no^*- 

Mother  Arsene Cholera.  1     •      ..   i_  •      "-n  /-•  1  i-j 

^    ,  c  ■   J  I,   -i,  _    I  el  just  begun  m  Ihe  Galaxy — how  did 

Cephyse Suicide  by  charcoal.  . 

jr;orine Cholera.  it  pause,  or  pull  up,  a  month  since  ?     Poor 

Rose "  Henry,  "  scorched,  blackened,  and  blinded," 

T'lan'^he "  was  pitching  head  on  through  a  high  window 

"f.^y Died  in  delirium.  ^^.,^^3^  j^^^^  j^^^.  j^j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  snapped  like 

Adnenne Suicide  by  poison,  .  .... 

j-)-]jjjjj u       i<       ..  a  pipe-stem,  with  gunpowder  bursting  in  his 

Marshal  Simon Stabbed  in  a  dueL  immediate  .rear,  and  he  flying  through  the 

Father  D'Aigrigiiy....       "       "       "  air,  "  swept  as  by  a  flaming  wind."     "This 

I^°<i'" Poisoned.  jt  ^y^3   ^^^jg   Cheetham   scream."      Made 

Mad.  St.  Dizier Went  mad.  ,,,         ,  .,      t^  1  ^i  ^1 

Wandering  Jew Died  of  very  old  age.  Cheetham  scream  ?     It   makes   the  gentle 

The  Jew's  Sister "  "  "  reader  utter  a  half-suppressed  "Oh  !"  mere- 

Morok Hydrophobia.  ly  to  think  of  it.     Put  Yourself  in  His  Place 

Gabriel A  natural  death  (!)  (^^„j^  by  the  way,  is  this  one  of  the  places 

It  is  many  a  year  since  I  read  the  book  and  we  are  to  put  ourselves  in,  shooting  through 

made  this  memorandum ;  but  I  believe  not  that   narrow   aperture  1)   and    imagine    the 

a  single   chief  personage  escaped  the  re-  workman's  sensations,  "  head  downward,  and 

morseless    author,    while    the     prodigious  the  paving  stones  below."     There  we  were 

slaughter  of  his    rank-and-file   and   super-  — Henry,    and,    sjmipathetically,    we — he 

numeraries,  was  like  that  of  unnamed  pri-  "  black  as  a  cinder,  and  bleeding  at  the  face," 

vates  on  a  battle-field.  hanging  by  one  hand,  moaning  with  terror, 

"Oliver   Twist,"   on   the  other  hand,  if  for  thirty  days  and  thirty  nights,  with  "death 

.sensational  (like  most  good  English  litera-  by  sulTocation  at  his  back,  and  broken  bones 

ture  since  Shakespeare),  is  not  specially  san-  awaiting  him  below." 

guinary.      Such  scenes  as  Monks  looking         The  serial  novelist  has  a  great  advantage 

through  the  window  upon  sleeping  Oliver,  over   his   brethren  in  this  respect.     Their 

and  Fagin  in  the  condemned  cell,  are  haunt-  books,    published  all  at  once,  can  be  read 

ing  and  intense — thanks  to  a  combination  of  forward  or  backward,  or  conscientiously  or 

genius  in  author  and  artist,  blending,  blow-  skippingly  ;    and   if   a   sympathetic  reader 

pipe  fashion,  against  the  same  point ;  and  cannot  resist  his  (or  her)  interest  in  the  mis- 
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fortunes  of  the  story,  and  burns  to  know 
how  it  comes  out,  all  he  (or  she)  has  to  do 
is  to  peep  at  the  last  page  and  find  that  "  he 
marries  her  "  and  that  "  they  all  lived  happy 
ever  after."  But  the  serial  story  blocks 
(and  misanthropes  chuckle  over  the  fact) 
that  insidious  habit  which  many  young  gen- 
tlemen (isn't  it  young  gentlemen  ?)  have, 
of  beginning  a  novel  at  the  last  chapter. 
And  so  I  have  often  thought  a  magazine  ed- 
itor might — not  to  say  accumulate  wealth  by 
selling  out,  at  least,  might  earn  popular 
gratitude  and  esteem  by  giving  out  private 
information  regarding  the  fortunes  of  the 
characters  in  his  serial,  based  on  the  un- 
published manuscript  put  in  advance  in  his 
hands. 


FACES  AND   PLACES. 

A  New  York  editor  adds  this  thought 
to  the  many  offers  of  assistance  in  filling  the 
public  offices  now  made  to  President  Grant : 

Applicants  for  office  ought  to  forward  their  photo- 
graphs along  with  their  recommendations,  when  they 
are  not  able  to  put  in  an  appearance  in  person.  In 
many  c.ises  the  President  and  his  Secretaries  could 
form  a  better  judgment  of  a  candidate's  fitness  for  the 
place  by  looking  at  his  photograph  than  by  reading  a 
bushel  of  letters. 

There  is  always  a  kernel  of  truth  in  such 
half-jests  as  this,  and,  barring  unpleasant 
reflections  on  the  possibility  c."^  sorrowing 
photographs  (just  as  autographs,  for  the 
same  purpose,  are  sometimes  borrowed  by 
would-be  postmasters  of  limited  education), 
we  can  stoutly  argue  its  practicability. 
Handwriting  is  sometimes  a  partial  token 
of  personality — albeit  gorgeous  penmen  of- 
ten have  a  plentiful  lack  of  brains — and  even 
spelling  may  give  a  clue  to  character.  I 
know,  as  a  fact,  of  one  unsuccessftil  appli- 
cation for  the  commission  of  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  in  which  the  petitioner  averred  that 
he  had  got  a  good  education,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  spelled  God  with  a  small  g. 
But  crafty  applicants  often  veil  shortcom- 
ings of  this  sort  and  of  all  sorts  ;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  day  may  come — who  knows  ? — 
when  an  office-seeker  will  file  his  photo- 
graph wth  his  other  papers  as  a  matter  of 
course, — precisely  as  if  he  or  she  should 
answer  a  matrimonial  advertisement  in  this 
morning's  "  Herald."  The  most  flattering 
photographer  could  not  deceive  worse  than 
a  ream  of  credentials. 

Shakespeare  says, 

There's  no  art 
To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face. 

But  Sir  Thomas  Browne  declares  "  there 


are  mystically  in  our  faces  certain  charac- 
ters which  carry  in  them  the  motto  of  our 
souls,  wherein  he  that  cannot  read  ABC 
may  read  our  natures." 

Physiognomy  is  a  science  at  the  very  base 
of  all  literature  and  life.  Theory  would 
sustain  its  claims  from  the  mere  logic  of 
analogy,  and  history  confirms  theory  by  its 
myriad  facts ;  only,  it  is  a  science  that 
sometimes  foils  into  disrepute  by  our 
knowing  too  little  of  it  to  use  it,  or  else 
because  some  of  its  pretentious  interpreters 
are  quacks.  All  literature  tacitly  acknowl- 
edges its  universality.  The  poet,  or  novel- 
ist, or  even  historian,  in  describing  his  hero, 
heroine,  hypocrite,  tjTant,  villain,  saint, 
takes  it  for  granted  that  if  he  paints  a  man 
or  woman  with  such  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  chin, 
brow,  it  will  appeal  to  a  universal  experi- 
ence, and  so  justify  the  subsequent  delinea- 
tion of  character  ;  and  as  every  writer  begins 
with  the  facial  imagery  of  his  characters, 
their  features  and  expression,  so  be  he  ever 
so  illogical  in  his  development  of  character, 
he  is  instinctively  just  in  fitting  visage  to 
traits,  face  to  mind.  And  tvliy  this  pal- 
pable relation  exists,  there  are  many  obvi- 
ous, many  more  recondite  reasons  set  forth 
in  many  books,  and  perh.aps  with  as  fine 
perception  as  anywhere  in  Emerson's  "  Spir- 
itual Laws." 

The  saying  of  Shakespeare  was  not  his 
own,  but  something  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Dimcan,  on  Cawdor's  defection.  The 
neighboring  lines  show  that  it  bears  no 
weight  as  a  general  reflection,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  a  hundred  scenes  in  Shakespeare 
— for  example,  that  between  Robert  Faul- 
conbridge  and  Philip  the  Bastard,  which 
opens  "  King  John,"  or  the  closet  scene  in 
"  Hamlet,"  teach  the  contrary  doctrine. 
Take  down  a  Shakespeare  Concordance  and 
turn  even  to  this  single  word  "  face  ;  "  you 
will  find  it  used  nearly  a  hundred  times  in 
his  works,  but  rarely  or  never  with  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  physiognomy. 

A  beggar  from  a  single  glance  at  the  swift 
passers-by  will  pick  out  the  face  that  shows 
compassion  and  charity  ;  a  superintendent 
knows  from  the  looks  of  a  workman  whether 
to  give  him  a  job  ;  in  short,  there  is  nothing 
so  familiar  in  life  as  this  association  of  out- 
ward with  inward  character.  Hypocrisy 
sometimes  bcvnlders  this  science,  as  quack- 
ery does  any  other — yet  only  in  special  cases 

not  in  its  general  laws. But  wc  draw  sim 

ultaneously  to  the  end  of  the  page  and  th« 
opening  of  the  subject. 

Philip  Quiubet. 


LITERATURE  AND  ART. 


"SAUL"   AND    "THE    BLAMELESS 
PRINCE." 

Charles  Heavysege's  name  is  almost 
unknown  in  English  literature  ;  and  yet, 
twelve  years  ago,  he  published  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  admirahle  poems  of  its 
kind  in  any  language,  a  poem  that  is  the 
finest  presentation,  indeed  the  only  worthy 
presentation  in  a  connected  form  of  that 
notably  dramatic  sequence  of  events  through 
which  the  Hebrew  people  passed  from  under 
the  guidance  of  a  pure  theocracy  to  that  of 
a  hereditary  monarchy.  That  such  a  drama 
as  "Saul"*  should  have  been  written  in 
Montreal  by  a  man  who  had  put  forth  (so 
{.\r  as  we  know)  no  previous  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  the  public  ;  that  it  should 
have  dropped  silently  into  the  world,  making 
scarcely  a  ripple  on  its  surface  ;  that  it 
shoukl  have  been  fished  up  again  in  conse- 
quence of  one  or  two  intelligent  suggestions 
as  to  its  value,  to  be  again  set,  and  worthily, 
before  the  eyes  of  intelligent  readers,  and 
to  be  again  passed  by  with  but  little  more 
notice  than  it  at  first  received,  is  a  remarka- 
ble phenomenon  in  literary  history. 

In  the  space  and  time  at  my  command  it 
would  be  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  a 
worthy  analysis  of  this  strangely  beautiful 
and  fascinating  dramatic  poem — a  poem 
every  page  of  which  bears  the  stamp  of 
original  and  truly  masculine  genius,  which 
is  filled  with  fancies  lovely  and  grotesque, 
which  is  peopled  with  the  creatures  of  a 
fruitful  and  life-giving  imagination,  which  is 
freighted  deep  with  wisdom,  and  which 
moves  on  from  its  opening  to  its  close  with 
that  easy  mastery  of  language  that  is  only 
shown  when  words  are  marshalled  by  the 
hand  of  a  born  commander.  It  is  irregular, 
unequal,  without  other  unity  than  that 
given  to  it  by  the  story  of  its  hero ;  it 
places  in  immediate  and  untempercd  juxta- 
position the  most  incongruous  themes, 
which  are  treated  in  a  fitting,  and  therefore 
most  incongruous  manner ;  it  is  full  of 
anachronism,  both  of  style  and  of  matter  ; 
but  still  it  is  a  great  poem,  and  one  of  the 
most  stirring  dramas  of  that  school  that  had 
its  rise  in  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities  of 

*  "  Saul, a  drama  in  three  parts."  By  Ch.irles  lleavy- 
segc.     Boston  :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  i6mo,  pp.  436. 


the  darker  ages,  the  great  master  of  which  is 
the  master  of  all  men — Shakespeare.  So 
at  least  it  seems  to  me.  I  may  be  deceived 
by  a  felicitous  assumption  of  a  style  thus  far 
proved  to  be  inimitable  by  all  who  have 
essayed  to  be  its  imitators,  and  by  the  in- 
terest of  a  story  that  stands  out  almost 
abreast  Joseph's  from  the  annals  of  the  most 
imaginative  and  yet  the  most  nakedly  hu- 
man people  of  antiquity,  liut  this  I  am  not 
ready  to  believe.  There  is  nothing  of  imi- 
tation in  this  style,  although  it  brings  up 
that  of  more  than  one  great  poet  ;  and  as  to 
Saul's  story,  has  it  not  been  told  to  us  in 
verse  «</  nauseam  ?  Of  that  story,  then, 
nothing  need  be  said,  or  of  its  management, 
which  is  very  artless.  The  incidents  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  their  order  in  the  He- 
brew chronicle  ;  but  they  are  expanded  and 
worked  out  with  a  richness  and  full-pro- 
ducing fertility  of  resource  that  suggests  un- 
bounded stores  at  the  command  of  the 
writer.  The  drama  swarms  with  person- 
ages, of  some  of  which  most  of  us  have 
ideals  in  our  "wn  minds;  others  of 
which  are  developed  from  mere  hints  giv- 
en by  the  Hebrew  writer  ;  others,  not  a 
few,  being  the  poet's  own  creation.  For  in 
this  respect  he  seems  to  have  felt  no  re- 
straint ;  if,  indeed,  he  was  conscious  of  auy 
restraint  other  than  that  of  the  few  fixed 
conditions  of  the  story  which  he  imdertook 
to  dramatize.  If,  at  some  new  juncture, 
he  desires  to  say  somewhat  that  is  pertinent 
to  the  occasion,  he  has  no  hesitation  as  to 
the  introduction  of  a  personage  whose  only 
function  is  to  speak  for  him,  and  into  the 
mouths  of  such  apparently  superfluous  peo- 
ple he  puts  his  best  thoughts,  with  a  lavish 
recklessness  and  a  disregard  of  the  appar- 
ent fitness  of  things  which  has  but  one  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  literature.  The  prin- 
cipal personages  are  first,  of  course,  Saul, 
then  David,  Samuel,  Jonatiian,  Michal  and 
the  wife  of  Saul,  the  presence  of  the  last  of 
whnm  we  feel  even  more  than  we  see,  and 
whom  the  troubled  and  haunted  king,  in 
one  of  his  gloomiest  moinents,  calls,  in 
words  that  paint  her  with  a  single  master- 
touch  "  the  silent  critic  of  my  life."  Saul  is 
haunted,  obsessed,  ])ossessed.  The  drama 
is    full    of  spirits,  chiefly    evil.     Of   theses 
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Malzah,  the  evil  spirit  from  the  T.ord  sent 
to  torment  Saul,  is  one  of  the  most  real  and 
vivid  of  the  author's  creations.  He  is  not  a 
wholly  fiendish,  gloomy  and  black-hearted 
personage — not  a  mere  abstract  embodiment 
of  wickedness  and  cruelty ;  but  a  creature 
who,  although  he  has  come  up,  at  superior 
bidding,  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  who 
belongs  there,  has  yet  human  sympathies, 
and  whose  devilish  traits  are  tempered  with 
a  droll  humor,  and  a  man-of-the  world's  way 
of  yielding  gracefully  to  the  inevitable.  He 
usually  is  brought  upon  the  scene  soliloquiz- 
ing in  fantastic  verse,  and  stepping  in  ca- 
dence to  his  own  quaint  measures.  His 
speeches  seem  to  be  spontaneous  outbreaks 
of  a  sardonic  humor  by  which  he  seeks  to 
relieve  an  irritating  consciousness  of  his 
devilish  nature.  In  two  of  the  very  few 
notices  that  I  have  seen  of  the  poem,  the 
following  lines  have  been  quoted  ;  but  they 
will  bear  repetition.  No  just  notion  of  this 
strange  character  could  be  given  without 
them.     Malzah  soliloquizes : 

There  was  a  devil  and  his  name  was  I ; 

From  out  Profundus  he  did  cry ; 

He  changed  his  note  as  he  changed  his  coat, 

And  his  coat  was  of  a  varying  dye. 

It  had  many  a  hue  ;  in  hell  'tw-as  blue, 

'Twas  green  in  the  sea,  and  bright  in  tlie  sky. 

( ),  do  not  ask  me,  ask  me  why 

'Twas  green  in  the  sea  and  white  in  the  sky ; 

Why  fiom  Profundus  he  did  cry  ? 

Suffice  that  he  wailed  with  a  chirruping  note. 

And  quaintly  cut  was  his  motley  coat. 

Need  the  author  of  "  Faust  "  have  been 
ashamed  of  these  lines  ?  And  can  we 
heartily  hate  such  a  devil  as  that,  who  wails 
with  such  a  chirruping  note  ?  In  truth  this 
fiend  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, but  one  of  the  most  companionable  per- 
sonages in  all  the  drama.  Sent  to  torment 
Saul,  he  is  troubled  by  his  sj-mpathy  with 
and  his  pity  for  his  victim.  The,  king  in  his 
trance,  says  to  him  :  "  Thou  art  not  froin 
God,"  and  he  replies,  "Alas!  I  am." 
Hurled  headlong  in  midflight  from  ether 
into  Saul's  palace  by  a  beautiful  female 
angel,  he  breakes  out  into  reviling  and  com- 
plaints tinged  all  through  with  whimsical 
di-ollery. 

O,  but  this 
Is  dreadful,  far  beyond  aught  in  our  annals  ; 
Since  the  great  rough  and  tumble  down  the  skies, 
When  sex  and  friendship  were  alike  forgotten 
Throughout  heaven's  host,  there   has  been  nothing 

like  it. 
P>ut  I  will  be  revenged,  even  yet,  for  this; 
I'll  turn  it  into  verses,  yet,  which  shall 
Be  sung,  or  howled,  at  the  lieels  of  heaven's  bright 
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Till  they  for  very  shame  shall  shun  the  earth 
And  leave  it  echoing  to  us  in  our  miith. 

Fie  !  fie  ! 
There  is  no  love  instinctive  'twixt  heaven's  sexes, 
'Tis  true  she  is  a  saint  and  I'm  a  sinner — 
F.ut  what  of  that?  do  we  not  ieel  in  common? 
No,  they  feel  not  for  pain  who've  known  but  pleasure. 

But  I  must  turn  from  this  delightful  devil 
who,  in  his  own  words,  has  "  a  pith  of  good- 
ness "  yet  left  in  him,  and  give  the  reader  a 
taste  of  the  poetry  in  the  mouths  of  the 
other  personages.  Saul,  in  whom  the 
struggle  of  ambition,  vanity,  and  selfish- 
ness, with  the  nobler  impulses  of  an  unsor- 
did  soul  are  finely  portrayed  all  through  the 
poem,  is  standing  at  evening  on  the  field  of 
Ekron  after  the  battle.     He  says  : 

Pass  the  word 
That  bids  our  host  march  homeward  ;  better  shade 
Than  shine,  to  drowsy  brows,  and  eyes  that,  failing 
Beneath  the  canopy  of  drowsy  lids, 
Guide  not  the  falling  of  way-weary  feet. 
[Exii  Aide-de-Camp,  and  a  trian/ei  is  Mown  in 

tlu  distance  ] 
How  sadly  sounds  the  trumpet  through  the  gloom  I 
And  leaves  yet  gloomier  silence.     Sad  and  low 
The  sleepy  soldiers  to  their  comrades  call  ; 
And  sad  the  owl  hoots,  answering  fi-om  the  wood 
The  bat  awakes  and  forth  from  yonder  ruin 
Comes  sadly  sailing  hither  ;  from  the  sky 
Comes,  sad,  the  caw  of  the  funereal  rook  ; 
Sad  sounds  the  trooper's  laugh,  and  sad  the  sound 
O'  the  champing  charger,  neighing  o'er  his  com. 
And  sadder  yet  than  all,  mine  own  sad  soul. 
My  soul  is  much  abused  ;  my  thoughts  seem  things 
Dim  moving  as  the  day  withdraws  ;  and  night 
Comes  down,  and  of  the  darkness  makes  a  tent 
Over  our  tentless  host ;  and  now,  behold. 
Another  host,  as  from  another  world, 
Amidst  expiring  twilight  toward  me  comes  ; 
Lorn  shadows  and  uncertain,  shifting  shapes 
Before  me  flit  ;  or,  lingering,  on  we  gaze 
With  melancholy  mien  and  dumb  with  doom. 

A  passage  more  picturesque  than  that, 
and  more  dramatic,  would  be  hard  to  find 
in  modern  literatiu-e.  I  turn  to  another,  of 
equal  merit,  but  of  an  entirely  .different  char- 
acter. David,  whom  the  author  paints  with 
rich  and  vivid  colors  as  radiant  with  manly 
beauty  and  gaining  all  hearts  by  his  gra- 
ciousness,  has  left  Saul  restored  to  reason, 
and  has  returned  to  Bethlehem.  A  young 
courtier  and  an  old  are  talking  over  court 
gossip,  and  the  latter  says  that  David  was 
sent  away  because  "  he  hinderod  labor." 
To  the  question  "How?"  he  thus  rejilies, 
in  lines,  the  vivid  poetic  painting,  the  satiri- 
c.il  humor,  and  the  rhythm  of  which — al- 
though they  arc  a  reminiscence  or  an  imita- 
tion of  nothing  that  ever  was  written — take 
us  back  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  re- 
mind us  of  what  vvc  have  called  inimitable : 
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How? 
Even  from  the  gairets  to  the  cellars,  all 
The  palace's  industrious  routine 
Worked  under  a  dull  clog  on  every  wheel ; 
And  every  operant  shuttle  of  the  loom 
Would  catch  and  stop  midway  as  he  went  by  it 
He  was  the  song  of  the  fat,  smutted  slut, 
As  she  knelt  scouring,  and,  with  labor,  sweating 
Into  her  greasy  kettles  ;  and  the  maid 
<)'  the  chamber  murmured  his  euphonious  name, 
As  she  stroked  down  the  milk-white  coverlet. 
While  minxes,  from  the  town  and  country  near, 
C?me  hither,  zealous  to  serve  for  naught  the  Queen. 
Nor  were  the  ladies  of  the  court  much  better : 
They  scarce  concealed  their  loves  ;  and  antique  maids, 
Gazing  abstracted,  browsed  upon  his  cheeks 
And  drank  long  at  the  clear  brook  of  his  eyes, 
'Neath  some  excuse  of  empty  colloquy. 
The  youthful  damsels  have  I  caught— ha,  ha  ! — 
Peering  from  lattice  comers  at  him  ;  yea, 
Kach  other  pulling  thence,  that  each  might  view 
'I'he  Adolescent,  and,  with  wanton  image. 
Tenant  the  empty  chamber  of  her  mind  ; 
Or  the  desire-scorched  desert  of  her  sonl 
Invade,  with  Ishmaelites  of  lawless  thoughts, 
To  rove  at  leisure  o'er  her  virgin  rock 
And  love-unwatered  fancy. 

Taken  out  from  the  richly-varied,  solemn 
banquet,  of  which  it  is  a  mere  hors  d''a:uvre, 
this  seems  high  flavored ;  but  no  one  can 
deny  that  its  zest  is  eminently  human.  In 
his  portrayal  of  passion  the  author  shows  a 
rare  knowledge  and  a  rare  faculty  for  its  ex- 
pression. I  would  gladly  show  what  he  has 
done  in  depicting  the  turmoil  of  Saul's  soul 
and  the  exquisitely  sweet,  tender,  womanly 
nature  of  the  enamored  Michal,  distracted, 
yet  finally  not  hesitating  between  her  love 
and  reverence  for  her  royal  father  and  her 
passion  for  his  young  rival,  to  whom  he  has 
given  her  to  wife.  Perhaps  the  most  charm- 
ing character  in  the  poem  is  that  model  of 
manliness  and  friendship,  Jonathan,  one  of 
the  very  few  gentlemen  and  men  of  honor 
we  meet  with  in  Hebrew  history.  Him 
chiefly  we  mourn  when  the  poem  ends  with 
grand  solemnity  upon  the  fatal  Mount  of 
Gilboa. 

Having  thus,  most  incompletely  and  un- 
satisfactorily, pointed  out  some  of  the  beau- 
ties in  a  strong  and  singular  work,  I  turn  to 
speak,  far  more  briefly  than  its  merits  de- 
mand, of  a  new  poem,  also  beautiful,  but  the 
charm  of  which  is  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter— Mr.  Stcdman's  "Blameless  Prince."* 
The  appearance  of  this  pcem  must  have 
been  welcome  to  many  in  whom  the  author's 
earlier  works  had  begotten  confidence  in  his 
poetic  powers,  and  awakened  a  desire  that 
he  woifld  try  them  in  some  higher  flight  than 

*  "The  Blameless  Prince  and  other  Poems."  By 
Edmund  Qarence  Stedman.  Boston :  Fields,  Os- 
g(3od  &  Co.,  i6mo,  pp.  192. 


any  he  had  before  attempted.     Mr.  Stedman 
has  himself  shown  that  modest  conscious- 
ness of  power  without  which  gifted  men  are 
not  often  left,  and  without  which  more  than 
a  very  moderate  measure  of  success  is  very 
rarely  attained.     He  has  been  faithful  to  his 
talent,  and  has  revered  his  art ;  and  now  he 
has  his  reward  in  the  success  of  the  long 
flight  he  has  taken  upward.     "  The  Blame- 
less   Prince "   tells   the   story  of  a  double 
life  of  love.     The  likeness  of  the  hero  to 
Prince  Albert,  in  character  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  will  at  once  strike 
every  reader.     Mr.  Stedman,  apparently  im- 
pressed with,  and  a  little  resentful  of,  the 
constant  setting  forth  of  the  immaculate  char- 
acter of  the  Prince,  who  was  spoken  of  by 
many  of  his  British  eulogists  after  his  death 
as  if  he  were  free  from  human  passion  and 
human  frailty,  seems  to  have  determined  to 
take  this  modern  Arthur — Tennysonian  Ar- 
thur— and  give  the  man  a  double  life,  such 
as  many  men  about  us  have,  such  as  every 
one  has,  to  a  certain  extent.     Mr.  Stcdman's 
Prince  is  blameless  in  all  respects  but  one. 
His  doubleness  is  in  his  married  life.    Loved 
by  a  neighboring  maiden  queen,  he  accepts 
her  proffered  hand;  but,  on  his  journey  to 
wed  her,  he  meets,  loves,  and  is  loved  by  the 
young  wife  of  an  aged  nobleman.   Their  love 
is  understood,  but  not  told.     The  Prince  is 
married  ;  and,  won  by  the  loveliness  and  de- 
votion of  the  young  Queen,  he  loves  her,  and 
forgets  her  predecessor  in  his  heart.     But  a 
day  comes  when  the  latter  is  released  from 
attendance  on  her  aged  lord  by  his  death. 
She  goes  to  court,  eager  to  see  again  the 
man  she  has  never  forgotten.     There,  "as 
she  bends  her  shining  shoulders  down  "  be- 
fore the  Queen,  the  old  love  flames  up  in  the 
Prince's  heart.     Without  a  wo'rd  she  leaves 
the  palace,  sure  that  he  will  follow  her — a 
fine  touch  that,  revealing  a  high  nature.   And 
this  he  does,  afterward  visiting  her  through 
years,  until,  at  last,  just  as,  goaded  by  his 
conscience,  he  breaks  the  silent  bond  be- 
tween them,  he  is  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  returning  from  his  last  visit  to  her. 
She  goes  into  a  convent,  where,  just  before 
her  death,  and  on  the  evening  before  the 
unveiling  of   a   statue    to    the    Prince,    the 
Queen  has  an  interview  with  her,  in  which 
her  relations  to  him  are,  at  last,  fully  ex- 
plained in  a  scene  of  very  high  passion.    On 
the  morrow  the  Queen  draws  away  the  veil 
from  the  statue,  and  falls  dead  at  its  feet,  the 
victim  of  her  emotions.     The  style  in  which 
this  story  is  told,  although  lacking  in  no 
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charm  of  narrative  poetry,  is  simple  and 
terse,  with  a  notable  avoidance  of  all  super- 
fluous, not  to  say  meretricious  ornament. 
The  scenes  and  the  persons  are  put  before 
us  clearly,  I  might  say  sharply,  were  it  not 
for  a  certain  soft  mellowing  atmosphere  that 
pervades  the  poem,  and  which  shades  off  all 
hard  outlines.  It  is  upon  the  situation  of 
the  characters,  strange  to  say,  that  the  au- 
thor seems  to  have  relied  for  the  originality 
of  his  work.  It  is  nothing  new  that  a  man 
should  be  married  to  one  woman  and  love 
another  ;  and  yet,  by  his  treatment  of  this 
situation,  Mr.  Stedman  has  made  it  a  new 
one.  He  concentrates  his  attention  rather 
on  the  inner  life  than  the  outward  circum- 
stances and  surface  joys  and  sorrows  of  hi.s 
personages,  until  the  end  comes  ;  and  then 
the  movement  of  the  poei;i  becomes  dra- 
matic and  stirring.  The  reader  may  reason- 
ably expect  some  evidence  in  support  of  this 
opinion  ;  but  there  is  not  room  on  this  page 
for  quotation,  which  is  the  less  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  beauty  of  "The  Blameless 
Prince  "  is  diffused  through  it,  an  ever-pres- 
ent charm  of  thought  and  language.  Among 
the  minor  poems  in  this  volume,  "The 
Mountain  "  deserves  special  mention  for  im- 
agination and  true  poetic  insight.  The  vol- 
ume concludes  with  some  translations  from 
Theocritus.  But  Mr.  Stedman  has  shown 
the  possession  of  such  original  powers  that 
he  can  do  better  than  toil  over  Greek  vari- 
ous readings,  and  tangle  his  lightly-tripping 
tongue  in  the  maze  of  English  hexameters. 

R.  G.  W. 


A  GLANCE  AT  SOME  OF  OUP.  NATURAL- 
IZED   LITERATURE. 

The  contemporary  light  literature  of 
Northern  Europe  was,  until  about  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  almost  uiknown  to  the 
English-speaking  public.  Our  own  novel- 
readers,  to  whom  American  novels  offered 
then,  as  they  still  offer,  rather  a  poor  and 
monotonous  entertainment,  were  kept  well 
supplied  with  foreign  fiction  ;  but  the  supply 
came  almost  without  exception  from  French 
and  English  sources.  We  had  the  "  Sorrows 
of  Werter,"  it  is  true,  and  Carlyle  had  trans- 
lated "  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship  ;  " 
there  were  translations  also  from  some  of 
Richter's  novels  ;  but  these,  with  all  their 
excellences,  did  not  appeal  strongly  to  the 
average  novel  reader ;  and  they  belonged, 
moreover,  to  a  past  generation.  One  or  two 
of  Andersen's  novels  were  to  be  found  in 
English  versions,  and  nearly  all  of  his  de- 


lightful fairy  tales.  Mrs.  Howitt  had  made 
household  friends  of  the  Bremer  novels  also  ; 
but,  with  a  few  such  exceptions,  we  remem- 
ber no  attempt  to  make  the  American  public 
familiar  with  any  living  European  novelists, 
except  the  French,  until  the  Harpers  reprint- 
ed translations  of  Hakliinder's  "Slave  Life 
in  Europe  "  and  Freytag's  "  Debit  and  Cred- 
it." The  first  of  these  was  rendered  very 
cleverly  into  English,  and  had  a  fair  success  ; 
and  "Debit  and  Credit"  was  a  really  good 
novel,  which  might,  it  seems  to  us,  be  again 
reprinted  with  advantage.  Then,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  an  enterjjrising  pub- 
lisher in  Mobile  printed  a  translation  of 
one  of  Mrs.  Clara  Mundt's  novels — "Jo- 
seph II."  it  was — and  it  seems  to  have  met 
with  some  success  at  the  .South,  for,  in  1S65, 
it  was  followed  by  "Henry  VIIL,"  by  the 
same  author.  They  were  both  pretty  bad 
novels  ;  but  a  year  or  two  later,  the  Apple- 
tons,  moving  according  to  that  mysterious 
law  which  sometimes  makes  the  ways  of 
publishers  so  inscrutable  to  the  better  class 
of  readers,  reprinted  them  both  from  the 
Mobile  editions,  and  followed  them  by  a 
host  of  others  from  the  same  hand.  The 
"  Muhlbach  Novels"  for  a  time  sold  won- 
derfully well,  and  gained  a  certain  factitious 
popularity  which  they  are  now  fast  losing. 
As  exponents  of  the  state  of  contemporary 
German  literature  they  were  quite  worthless, 
and  in  any  other  point  of  view  they  were 
about  equally  so. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  translated  novels  from  all  sources  has 
greatly  increased,  and  some  of  tliem  bid  fair 
to  become  permanent  additions  to  our  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Schuyler  surely  did  a  good  work 
in  making  us  acquainted  with  Turgencf,  a-:d 
the  specimens  he  has  lately  given  of  the  prose 
and  poetry  of  Count  Alexis  Tolstoi  are  of  a 
kind  to  make  us  wish  for  more.  A  little 
poem  of  Tolstoi's,  called  "At  the  S))ring," 
which  was  published  in  '"The  Nation"  last 
year,  is  so  exquisite  that  we  feel  tempted  to 
quote  it — it  is  hardly  possible  to  meet  it  too 
oflen  : 

A  spring  in  .m  orchard  of  clierrles, 

The  prints  of  a  giri's  bare  foot, 
And,  deeply  impressed  beside  them. 

The  marks  of  a  nail-studded  boot. 

All  is  still  in  tlie  place  of  their  meeting, 
Vet  my  spirit  with  jealousy  bums, 

Hears  the  whispers,  the  p.isslonate  pleading. 
The  noise  as  the  pail  overturns. 

Then  there  is  Auerbach's  "  On  the  Heights," 
which,  in  its  moral  tone,  is  really  one  of  the 
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noblest  of  modern  novels.  Its  success  has 
induced  Auerbach's  Boston  publishers  to  an- 
nounce translations  of  the  "  Edelweiss  "  and 
others  of  his  earlier  stories — a  dangerous 
experiment,  for  they  are  like  enough  to  tell 
unfavorably  when  contrasted  with  his  ma- 
turer  work.  The  "  Villa  on  the  Rhine," 
however,  bids  fair  to  be  as  popular  a  novel 
as  "  On  the  Heights,"  and  is  sure  to  contain 
plenty  of  lofty  morality  and  sound  philoso- 
phy. With  books  like  these,  and  certain 
others,  inferior  to  them,  to  be  sure,  but  still 
valuable  additions  to  our  store  of  fiction — 
Miss  Marlitt's  pleasant  stories,  for  instance, 
and,  perhaps,  Dingelstedt's  "  Amazon," 
which  has,  however,  been  overpraised  to  an 
e.vtent  that  really  dwarfs  its  actual,  although 
very  moderate  merits — there  is  mingled,  of 
course,  a  good  deal  of  sad  trash.  The  bio- 
graphical novels  and  the  musical  novels,  like 
the  "  Mozart,"  for  example,  or  like  the  re- 
cently issued  "  Madame  de  Stael,"  cannot 
be  regarded  as  successes.  The  instruction 
they  afford  is,  after  all,  not  worth  a  great 
deal,  and  the  amusement  they  offer  does  not 
seem  too  exhilarating. 

But  among  the  most  delightful  of  the  re- 
cent foreign  additions  to  our  literature,  are 
surely  Herr  ]ijornson's  stories,  two  of  which 
have  just  been  published  (by  Sever,  Francis 
&  Co.,  and  by  Leypoldt  and  Holt.)  To  read 
"  Arne  "  is  to  get  quite  a  new  sensation,  so 
unique  in  fact  and  yet  so  puzzlingly  simple, 
that  Herr  lijornson's  critics  seem,  by  a  sort 
of  mutual  consent,  to  have  been  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  defining  him  by 
negatives — to  say  what  he  is  not  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  determine  what  he  is.  Cer- 
tainly it  must  be  easier  to  say  with  the 
London  "  .Spectator  "  that  he  is  not  a  Mil- 
ton or  a  Dante,  nor  yet  a  Goethe,  than  to  say 
precisely  in  what  respects  he  differs  from 
these  and  other  artists.  The  life  he  de- 
scribes is  one  so  close  to  nature ;  it  is  so 
little  vexed  by  problems,  so  untroubled  by 
philosophies  or  by  any  but  the  simplest 
wants  and  emotions,  that  one  gets  from  it  a 
sense  of  quiet  paradisiacal  innocence. 
"  Arne  "  is  full,  of  course,  of  the  sentimen- 
tality which  runs  through  all  Scandinavian 
literature,  and  which,  taking  the  place  of 
passion,  separates  it  from  the  writings  of 
other  races.  The  story  is  extremely  simple 
in  its  construction,  the  characters  are  few  in 
numl)er  and  there  is  almost  no  plot.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  is  its  chiefest  charm,  since 
in  trying  to  recall  and  analyze  the  pleasure 
it  gives,  the  impression  seems  to  be  too  sim- 


ple a  whole  to  admit  «>f  dissection.  One 
can  speak  of  the  exquisite  beautv  with 
which  the  appearances  of  the  outside  world 
are  described,  and  of  the  ease  with  which 
the  frequent  transitions  from  prose  to  verse 
are  eflected,  but  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
beauty  and  ease,  one  is  again  driven  back 
upon  the  simplicity  of  Herr  Bjornson's  re- 
lations with  nature.  He  looks  at  landscape 
with  the  eye,  observant  but  unreflective 
(using  that  word  in  a  quite  respectful  sense), 
of  an  artist,  and  his  songs  are  as  natural  as 
a  bird's  ;  they  are  never  out  of  harmony, 
and  fit  into  their  setting  of  prose  as  per- 
fectly as  possible.  One  or  two  of  the  po- 
ems— one  of  them  called  "  Over  the  Moun- 
tains High,"  and  which  expresses  the  rest- 
less longing  of  the  dweller  in  a  mountain- 
encircleil  valley  to  get  beyond  his  visible 
barriers — are  in  themselves  quite  worth  get- 
ting the  book  for.  It  is  hard,  too,  to  choose 
between  it  and  another  of  them,  "  He  went 
in  the  forest  the  whole  day  long."  They 
arc  both  somewhat  long  for  quotation, 
although  they  are  very  well  worth  it. 
"  Arne  "  seems,  in  fact,  a  true  work  of  art — 
unconscious  art  we  are  tempted  to  call  it, 
however,  if  the  expression  does  not  irvolve 
too  wide  a  contradiction,  when  we  remember 
how  much  inferior  to  it  is  the  "  Fisher 
Maiden."  But  this  is  criticism  by  compari- 
son— putting  "  Arne  "  out  of  the  question, 
one  might  go  a  long  way  in  search  of  pleas- 
anter  reading  than  the  "  Fisher-Maiden." 
Both  of  them  are  books  to  be  heartily  com- 
mended. "  Arne,"  especially,  would  lend 
itself  to  illustration  more  readily  than 
ninety-nine  books  out  of  a  hundred.  It 
suggests  pictures  at  every  page  and  ought 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  competent 
artist.  Thinking,  too,  of  the  delicate  vivid- 
ness of  Herr  Bjornson's  touches,  one  calls 
to  mind  no  illustrator  but  Mr.  La  Farge, 
whose  artistic  language  would  not  give  too 
prosaic  a  translation  of  them. 

On  the  whole  the  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  the  North,  which  the  recent 
translations  have  made  possible,  is  some- 
thing to  congratulate  ourselves  upon.  The 
publishers  make  sad  mistakes  occasionally, 
and  give  us  English  versions  of  books  which 
even  in  their  own  tongue  could  show  no 
good  reason  for  their  existence  ;  but  they 
supply  us  also  with  so  much  that  is  good 
that  it  is  unfair  to  mingle  too  harsh  a  word 
of  censure  with  the  gratitude  which  is  fairly 
due  them. 

M. 
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LITERARY  AND  ART  NOTES. 

Mr.  Shirley  Brooke  has  commenced  a  new 
series  of  articles  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine," 
called  "Tales  P'rom  the  Old  Dramatists." 

Mr.  Trench  has  received  ;£i,ooo  for  the  first  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Realities  of  Irish  Life."  The  work  has 
been  republished  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Rob- 
erts Brothers,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Browning  were  recently 
for  the  first  time  introduced  to  Queen  Victoria.  The 
interview  took  place  at  the  residence  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster. 

A  SECOND  edition  of  the  translation  of  Ewald's 
"History  of  Israel"  has  just  appeared  in  London, 
with  a  preface  and  appendix  by  Russell  Martineau. 

The  purchaser  of  Dord's  "  Spanish  Beggars  "  has 
sent  te  that  artist  a  collection  of  the  unfavorable  criti- 
cisms on  his  picture  that  have  appeared  in  American 
magazines  and  newspapers. 

A  NEW  periodical  has  recently  appeared  in  Paris, 
entitled  "Journal  des  F'emmes,"  in  which  women  are 
to  be  taught  politics,  science  and  art. 

The  remains  of  Rossini  will  be  transported  to  the 
Church  of  Santa-Croce,  in  Florence,  after  the  death  of 
his  widow. 

Some  interesting  unpublished  leters  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  have  just  come  to  light,  as  well  as  letters  to  the 
poet  from  Sophia  Lockhart,  which  are  to  appear  in 
the  "Gentleman's  Magazine." 

The  original  MS.  of  Mozart's  celebrated  "Requi- 
em," in  the  Imperial  Court  Library  at  Vienna,  is  now 
shown  to  the  public. 

The  English  circulating  libraries,  it  is  said,  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  sale  of  the  shilling  magazines. 
At  first  everybody  used  to  buy  them  ;  but  they  in- 
creased so  rapidly  that  no  one  could  afford  them  all, 

and  now  everybody  reads  them  in  the  libraries. 

/■ 

An  English  pamphleteer  suggests  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  country  should  be  transferred  fi-om  Par- 
liament to  the  Press  ! 

M.  DE  FoRCADE  LA  RoQUETTE,  French  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  has  ordered  the  return  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Duke  d'Aumale's  "  History  of  the  House  of 
Condi,"  sequestrated  by  the  Govemment  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  and  has  offered  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  suit 
instituted  for  their  recovery. 

Mr.  George  Norton's  volume  of  "  Commentaries 
on  the  History  and  Franchises  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don "  has  been  reprinted  for  the  third  time,  with 
some  revision  by  the  author.  The  work  is  issued  at 
the  expense  of  the  corporation. 

The  "  Athensum  "  announces  that  Professor  Mor- 
ley  is  at  work  on  the  continuation  of  his  useful  "  'I"a- 
b'.es  of  English  Liter.ature,"  which  show  at  a  glance 
all  the  contemporary  authors,  and  all  the  books  of 
note  published  in  any  year. 

The  first  book  of  Professor  Seeley's  edition  of 
Livy  is  about  to  be  published  in  London. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Deutsch  has  set  out  on  a  journey 
through  Kirypt  and  Palestine,  to  collect  material  for 
his  work  on  the  Talmud,  which  is  already  considerably 
advanced. 

A  WRITER  in  an  English  paper  suggests  that  "who- 
so wants  to  know  where  Mr.  Swinburne  learned  the  art 
of  poetry  should  read  sixteen  somiets  by  Dante  Ga- 
briel Rossotii,  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
'  Fortnightly  Review.'  "     No  greater  compliment  cm 


be  paid  these  beautiful  sonnets  than  to  say  that  the 
English  writer's  remark  does  no  injustice  to  the  ge- 
nius of  Swinburne.  They  appro.-ich  more  nearly  the 
perfect  sonnet  ideal  than  those  of  any  other  modern 
bard. 

Mr.  Scott  Moore  has  published  in  London  an 
essay  on  pre-glacial  man,  in  which  he  maintains  the 
compatibility  of  scientific  theories  with  the  Mosaic 
record.  He  makes  the  fifth  day  terminate  with  tlie 
chalk  formation,  and  the  eocene  to  commence  the 
sixth. 

The  "Westminster  Review"  predicts  that  the 
present  demand  for  fiction  will  only  be  a  fleeting  one. 

Mr.  Swinburne  is  so  seriously  ill  that  his  fi-iends 
fear  he  may  not  recover. 

The  invasion  of  Great  Britain  by  Julius  Casar  is 
still  discussed  in  England.  A  con-espondent  of  the 
"  Athensum  "  quotes  from  a  history  of  King  Arthur 
to  prove  that  it  took  place  from  Flanders. 

A  WRITER  in  "Eraser's  Magazine"  argues  that 
comets  on  approaching  the  sun  very  closely  may  be- 
come disintegrated  by  the  intense  heat  and  break  up 
into  fragments,  forming  distinct  comets.  He  thinks 
the  appearance  of  double  comets,  recorded  in  history, 
may  be  thus  explained. 

Herr  Wichmann,  an  eminent  sculptor  of  Munich, 
has  fini-hed  the  model  for  a  bronze  statue  of  Goethe, 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  that  city.  It  will  be  unveiled 
on  the  2Sth  of  August. 

Whatever  their  literary  demerits,  Mr.  Dixon's 
books  always  sell.  Two  rival  editions  have  already 
appeared  in  this  country,  and  a  German  translation  is 
announced. 

A  LIFE  of  Count  Bismarck,  translated  by  Mr. 
Lewes  from  the  German  of  Mr.  Bamberger,  a  member 
of  the  Customs  Parliament,  is  announced  in  Loudon. 

The  "  Athenasum  "  apologizes  for  h.aving,  by  "  a 
slip  of  the  pen,"  it  says,  called  the  distinguished 
Protestant  scholar  Ewald  a  Jew.  The  so-called 
"  slip  "  is  a  whole  sentence,  rather  a  long  slip  even 
for  an  Athenaeum  reviewer. 

A  NUMBER  of  the  temperance  friends  of  Mr.  George 
Cruikshank  have  presented  to  the  English  nation  his 
great  picture,  "  The  Worship  of  Bacchus,"  valued  at 

The  Chevalier  Rosa,  imperial  director  of  the  ex- 
cavations on  the  Palatine,  has  di-scovered  several  very 
fine  remnants  of  statues  in  a  con-idor  leading  to  a 
staircase  which  was  filled  with  rubbish.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  subjects  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Millais,  Uie  eminent  English  artist,  is  se- 
riously ill. 

The  theatrical  season  of  i86S,  at  Munich,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  production  of  107  operas  and  214 
plays,  among  which  seventeen  plays  and  six  operas 
were  produced  for  the  first  time. 

A  Parisian  amateur  recjnlly  discovered  at  Rouen 
an  enamel  plate  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  he 
bought  for  200  francs,  and  sold  to  a  Parisian  dealer 
tor  3,000  francs.  It  proved  to  be  a  painting  by  LiSon- 
ard  Limousin. 

The  "Court  Journal"  says  that  Tennyson  has 
again  refused  an  offer  of  a  peerage. 

The  Leigh  Hvmt  Memorial  is  no  longer  an  uncer- 
tainty, ,^200  having  been  subscribed  for  the  monu- 
ment.    In  the  second  list  of  donors  arc  to  bo  found 
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tlie  names  of  Alfred   Tennyson,   Robert   Browning, 
Dr.  Russell,  and  \V.  M.  Rossetli. 

Mr.  Edwin  White,  one  of  the  most  refined  of 
American  artists,  is  about  to  go  abroad  for  several 
years.     He  will  reside  most  of  the  time  in  Dresden. 

Mr.  Gignoux  will  visit  Paris  this  summer,  to  exe- 
cute several  large  commissions  and  to  superintend  the 
copying  of  his  "  Niagara  in  Winter,"  in  chromo-lith- 
ography.     He  may  remain  abroad  two  years. 

Bierstadt's"  Storm  in  the  Rocky  Mountains," 
by  many  critics  held  to  be  his  greatest  picture,  has 
been  sold  in  England  for  ^4,000,  an  extravagant  price 
for  any  picture  he  ever  painted. 

GusTAVE  DoRE  will  send  two  paintings  to  the 
salon  of  this  year.  The  first  represents  the  body  of 
Rossini  after  death  ;  the  other,  Rossini  under  the  fig- 
ure of  the  Genius  of  Music  in  tears. 

Mr.  Holm  an  Hunt  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  readings  from  his  own 
poems  have  proved  very  successful,  scarcely  less  so 
than  the  readings  of  Charles  Dickens. 

A  NEwburletta,  entitled  "  The  Girl  of  the  Period," 
has  been  played  at  Drury  Lane.  London  papers 
speak  of  it  as  excessively  dull. 

Eh.nikger's  series  of  war  pictures,  on  which  he  is 
now  engaged,  will  be  exceedingly  fine.  His  "  Sheri- 
dan's Ride  to  Winchester,"  is  an  original  and  spir- 
ited composition  on  a  subject  which  has  foiled  many 
artists,  and  his  "  Farragut  at  Mobile,"  has  merit  of  a 
very  striking  character.  The  series,  when  complete, 
will  form  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  American 
illustrative  art. 

Hector  Berlioz,  the  celebrated  French  compo- 
ser, died  recently  in  Paris.  Paganini  thought  him 
equal  to  Beethoven,  and  one  occasion  made  him  a 
present  of  20,000  francs.  M.  Berlioz  was  the  author 
several  works  relating  to  his  art. 

George  Augustus  Sala  is  engaged  on  a  work  on 
Spain,  which  will  be  illustrated  by  Gustave  Dor^. 

The  London  "  Court  Journal "  announces  a  new 
novel,  entitled  "  Faithless  ;  or  the  Love  of  the  Pe- 
riod ; "  and  adds :  "  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  tale  of  '  real 
life,'  and  several  well-known  personages  moving  in 
London  society  are  said  to  figure  within  its  pages." 

The  first  volume  to  be  published  by  the  "  Holbein 
Society"  will  be  ''The  Dance  of  Death."  The  fii-st 
issue  will  be  limited  to  500  copies. 

Lever's  story,  "That  Boy  of  Norcott's,"  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine,"  has  been  pub- 
lished separately,  in  this  city,  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Perry,  Tenth  street  Studio  Building,  has  started 
a  new  picture  called  "  The  Lesson  in  the  Tiles."  It 
represents  a  mother  seated  with  her  little  son  before 
an  old-fashioned  fire-place,  the  border  of  which  is  or- 
namented w-ith  rude  tiles  representing  scriptural 
events — such  as  "Jonah  and  the  Whale,"  "Daniel 
in  the  Lion's  Den,"  etc.  The  mother  is  pointing  out 
the  story,  and  doubtless  the  moral  of  each  picture  to 
the  attentive  child.  Mr.  Perry  has  nearly  completed 
his  picture  "The  Weaver."  It  is  one  of  his  best 
works. 

Grey  has  finished  a  vcrj'  characteristic  portrait  of 
the  late  Charles  Elliott.  It  is  one  of  the  best  like- 
nesses of  Elliott  ever  painted. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  picture  painted 
by  La  Farge,  is  a  large  Nevsport  landscape.  It  is 
very  beautiful  in  color. 


Bradford  has  just  completed  a  large  marine  pic- 
ture, representing  a  vessel  cast  on  a  rocky  shore.  It 
is  full  of  action,  and  is  painted  v/ith  considtr.ible 
power. 

"  Bern  to  the  Circus,"  by  Lambdin,  is  a  very 
creditable  work.  The  boy,  who  has  been  inside  tlie 
tent  and  is  rehearsing  the  performance  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  less  favored  companions,  is  admirably  paint- 
ed. 

Shattuck  is  engaged  upon  a  large  White  Moun- 
tain picture. 

La  Clear  painted  several  very  fine  portraits  dur- 
ing the  winter,  all  of  them  for  private  persons. 

It  is  now  said  that  Jarvis  McEntee  and  Launt 
Thompson  will  soon  return  from  their  European  trip. 
Gifford  will  not  return  till  falL  Bierstadt  and  Church 
are  expected  home  in  June. 

Rogers  is  engaged  on  a  new  group,  representing 
Beecher,  Whittier  and  Garrison  listening  to  the  story 
of  a  fugitive  slave  woman.  It  is  well  composed,  and 
promises  to  be  a  very  effective  work. 

S.  Colman's  "  Fort  Lafayette "  is  the  strongest 
and  by  far  the  best  work  this  admirable  artist  his 
ever  produced.  An  extended  notice  is  defened  until 
next  month. 

James  Hart  has  spent  most  of  the  spring  is  fin- 
ishing up  the  work  of  the  winter  months.  He  has 
now  on  the  fiasel  a  picture  representing  the  break  up 
of  ice  in  the  Hudson,  with  a  rich  sunset  effect ;  and 
also  a  companion  piece  to  his  "Morning." 

George  H.  Smillie  has  painted  a  large  landscape, 
from  studies  taken  in  the  Adirondacks.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  broad  meadow,  through  which  runs  a  clear 
river  ;  in  the  middle  distance  a  village  half-hidden  in 
foliage ;  and  a  noble  mass  of  hills  form  a  picture 
background  to  the  whole. 

Ja.mes  D.  Smillie  has  also  a  large  picture  painted 
from  Adirondack  studies — a  forest  scene,  with  a  bit 
of  river  in  the  foregi'ound,  which  affords  the  opportu- 
nity to  repeat  the  colors  of  tlie  sky  and  distant  moun- 
tain. 

The  sale  of  Rossini's  magnificent  collection  of 
snuff-boxes  proved  a  failure.  Two  among  these  royal 
gifts  went  for  only  £4,  and  others  brought  but  little 
more. 

Berthold  Aiierbach,  the  celebrated  German  nov- 
elist, has  otTered  to  devote  the  whole  proceeds  of  hia 
forthcoming  work  to  the  erection  of  a  synagogue  in 
the  Bohemian  town  of  Eger. 

A  "Raffaelle"  was  recently  sold  at  auction  in 
Paris  for  more  than  $30,000.  It  is  a  small  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  not  more  than  twelve  inches 
high. 

It  is  said  that  several  of  Gustave  Donl's  most  cele- 
brated pictures  are  now  on  their  way  to  this  country — 
among  them  are  "The  Gaming  Table,"  which  is 
thirty-four  feet  long,  "  The  Neophyte,"  and  Jeph- 
thah's  Daughter." 

Among  recent  historical  publications  in  England, 
one  of  the  more  noticeable  is  "The  History  of  the 
Life  and  Times  of  Edward  III.,"  by  William  Long- 
man, the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  so  long  asso- 
ciated together  as  publishers.  The  work  is  in  two 
volumeg,  splendidly  illustrated  with  engravings. 

P.\gs's  portrait  of  Henrj'  Ward  Beecher  is  a  grand 
work  of  art,  magnificently  drawn  and  paintci.  His 
portrait  of  Wendell  Phillips,  entirely  opposite  ir 
ch.aracter,  is  also  a  work  of  very  greav  merit. 
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—  The  recent  romantic  marriage,  m  a 
New  York  police  court,  of  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  B.nirbon  with  a  young  Havanese 
belle  of  American  birth,  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  instance  of  a  romantic  Bourbon 
marriage,  nor  is  it  the  only  case  in  which  a 
Bourbon  has  made  a  runaway  match  or 
formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  outside  of  the 
charmed  circle  of  royalty.  It  is  true  that  no 
case  could  show  more  striking  and  vivacious 
incident  than  that  in  which  Prince  Louis- 
Marie-Ferdinand-Pierre-d' Alcantara,  of  the 
royal  lines  of  Naples  and  Brazil,  stood  be- 
fore a  petty  magistrate  of  this  city  as  bride- 
groom to  Miss  Hamel,  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  ship  broker,  formerly  of  New 
Orleans.  But  there  was  another  Bourbon 
runaway  match,  which  created  a  sensation 
in  Paris  some  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and 
which  caused  a  great  deal  more  stir  among 
the  Bourbons,  besides  giving  a  slight  com- 
motion to  every  European  court  blessed  with 
princesses  still  young  and  unmarried.  The 
bride  (we  must  mention  her  first,  as  it  was 
the  lady  who  was  the  Bourbon  in  this  in- 
stance) was  the  Infanta  Isabel,  sister  of  the 
e-K-King  of  Spain,  and  daughter  of  the 
brother  of  Fernando  VII.  The  bridegroom 
was  the  Polish  Count  Ignatius  Gurowski — 
a  younger  brother,  by  the  way,  of  the  radical 
and  revolutionary  Count  Adam  Gurowski, 
who  was  a  resident  of  the  United  States  for 
many  years  before  his  death  in  1866,  and  who 
was  known  to  thousands  of  our  citizens  not 
only  as  a  man  of  gruff  manners  and  acerb 
temper,  but  as  an  author  and  publicist  of 
immense  learning  and  great  intellect.  The 
story  of  young  Gurowski's  love  and  boldness, 
and  of  the  marriage  of  the  gallant  Pole  with 
the  Spanish  Bourbon  Infanta,  may  thus  be 
epitomized : 

He  was  residing  in  Paris  as  a  refugee  from  his  own 
country  (where  he  had  been  implicated  in  the  revolu- 
tionary troubles),  and  at  the  time  of  tlie  episode  was 
n\aintaining  liis  independence  through  the  exercise  of 
his  talents.  How  the  intimacy  arose  between  the 
young  Polish  relu;;ee  and  the  royal  Princess  of  Spain 
was  nevjr  known,  for  the  existence  of  a  mere  acquaint- 
anceship w  IS  scarcely  dreamed  of.  The  pair  had  met 
at  the  receptions  of  the  Princess  Czartoryska,  and  had 
danced  the  maznnrka  t  igether  many  a  time  and  oft — 
for  Gurowski  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  dancers 
— \vhile  the  mother  of  the  Infanta  looked  on  with  com- 
placency as  she  thought  of  the  advaut.agc  to  her  daujjh- 


ter  from  the  acquisition  of  so  much  grace,  and  of  the 
lofty  maiTiage  in  the  ranks  of  royalty  which  such  su- 
periority would  enable  her  to  make.  The  royal  ladies 
(Donna  Francesca  the  molher,  and  the  Infanta  her 
daughter)  were  residing  at  the  Convent  of  the  Sacre 
Coeur,  occupying  the  pavilion  whose  windows  look 
upon  the  Boulevard  dcs  Invalides.  At  about  ten 
o'clock  one  dark  night,  a  signal  was  given  by  strik- 
ing a  lucifer  match  upon  the  bark  of  one  of  the  elm 
trees  which  border  the  avenue.  A  few  moments  af- 
ter, a  sheet  was  let  down  from  the  balcony,  and  the 
Infanta  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  cavalier  waiting  for 
her  beneath.  A  hackney  coach  was  stationed  near 
by,  and  while  the  good  nuns  were  sleeping,  and 
the  mother  of  the  Infanta  was  dancing  at  a  ball, 
the  Infanta  herself  was  hastening  to  England  with 
Gurowski.  It  was  not  for  some  hours  after  her  de- 
parture that  the  patrol  on  duty  rang  at  the  con- 
vent gate  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  long  white 
sheet  which  was  streaming  from  the  balcony.  So  se- 
cret had  the  affair  been  kept  by  all  parties  concerned, 
that  the  news  of  the  elopement  gave  a  shock  to  the 
Court  of  Louis  Philippe  from  which  it  never  recovered- 
Pardon  was  granted  after  awhile,  and  the  Infanta  Isa- 
bel has  often  been  heard  to  declare  that,  of  all  her 
royal  mother's  children,  she  has  been  the  happiest  in 
marriage. 

To  the  above  we  may  add  that,  during  the 
last  half  year,  Gurowski  has  been  plotting 
in  the  interest  of  the  Carlist  party  of  Spain, 
and  has  been  actively  carrying  on  intrigues — 
now  seen  to  be  futile — for  elevating  Juan 
Carlos  to  the  Spanish  throne. 

—  While  imitation  gems  are  consciously 
worn  by  many  fashionable  people  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are  also  very  frequently  un- 
conscioiisly  worn.  The  extent  to  which  jew- 
ellers, playing  on  the  ignorance  of  purchas- 
ers, palm  off,  as  the  genuine  article,  cheap 
manufactured  seinblances  of  the  diamond, 
the  ruby,  the  emerald,  the  amethyst,  and  the 
topaz,  as  well  as  amber  and  pearls,  could 
only  be  credited  by  experts  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  or  by  skilled  persons  accus- 
tomed to  take  observation  in  bejewelled 
society.  It  is  really  quite  painful  to  witness 
the  extent  to  which  poor  and  "bogus"  jew- 
elry is  displayed  by  those  who  flmcy  tiiey  are 
making  an  impression  by  the  value  and  glo- 
ry of  their  show.  It  cannot  be  out  place  for 
us  to  say  :  When  you  intend  to  purchase  jew- 
elry— if  you  wish  genuine  jewelry  —  you 
should  eitlier  inform  yourself  thoroughly  of 
the  tests  applicable  to  the  particular  article 
you  desire  to  purchase,  or  you  should  take 
the    advice  of    some   connoisseur — assuring 
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yourself,  also,  that  you  find  one  who  has  no     greater  service  than  by  attending  a  course 
advantage  in  allowing  you  to  be  deceived.         of  lectures  on  this  subject. 


—  TnK  finc'-t  conception  of  the  man 
Shakespeare  'liat  we  have  ever  seen  in  art, 
is  embodied  in  his  figure  as  it  appears  in 
Kaul bach's  great  cartoon  of  the  "  Era  of  the 
Reform:\tion."  This  grand  work  has  been 
on  exhibition  in  America  for  a  year  past ; 
and  wo  are  sure  that  every  one  who  has  seen 
it  will  agree  with  us  that  of  all  the  illustrious 
historical  personages  represented  in  it,  none 
more  perfectly  accords  with  the  knowledge 
we  ]50ssess,  and  with  the  best  concej^tion  we 
are  able  to  form,  than  Shakespeare.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  convey  any  idea  of  the 
representation  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  cartoon  in  this  country,  or  the  great 
painting  in  Dresden  for  which  it  was  drawn. 
Our  object  in  referring  to  it  is  merely  to  say 
that  we  arc  surprised  some  artist  has  not 
copied  the  figure  of  Shakespeare  from  Knul- 
bach's  cartoon,  and  had  it  engraved  or  chro- 
mo-Hthogr.iphed  for  sale  as  a  popular  work 
of  art. 

—  Some  of  the  lady  graduates  of  our  fe- 
male medical  colleges  have  lately  been  mak- 
ing good  use  of  the  scientific  knowledge  they 
have  acquired,  by  delivering  lectures  to  au- 
diences of  women  on  the  laws  of  physiology 
and  the  principles  of  hygiene.  They  can- 
not be  too  highly  commended  for  this,  nor 
can  the  value  of  their  labors  be  overrated ; 
and  we  wish  a  hundred  lecturers  would  en- 
ter this  field  for  every  one  who  is  now  in  it. 
No  knowledge  can  be  more  valuable  to  man- 
kind than  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  or- 
ganic being.  It  is  related  to  life,  morals, 
personal  happiness,  and  public  welfare. 
The  general  ignorance  of  the  subject  on  the 
part  even  of  people  otherwise  mtellig-^nt,  is 
lamentable,  and  from  it  spring  the  greater 
part  of  the  vices  and  evils  which  afibct  man- 
kind. Every  human  being,  man  and  woman, 
should  comprehend  at  least  the  elementary 
principles  of  i)hysiology  and  the  human  con- 
stitution. We  cannot  say  to  which  sex  such 
knowledge  would  be  of  the  most  advantage  ; 
but  certainly  it  would  not  be  of  less  advan- 
tage to  women  than  men  ;  for  women  would 
not  only  benefit  by  it  themselves,  but  would 
confer  its  benefits  upon  the  children  whom  it 
is  their  special  duty  to  tiain  and  nurture. 
We,  therefore,  give  our  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  all  capable  lady  doctors  who  have 
entered  this  field,  and  we  assume  our  lady 
readers  that  they  could  not  do  themselves  a 


—  From  Mr.  John  Swinton,  of  the 
"Times,"  we  have  received,  among  other 
things,  "Five  Maxims" — in  reply  to  a  re- 
quest for  a  few  contributions  embodying 
some  of  those  wise  or  witty,  speculative  or 
philosophical,  subtle  or  mystical  ideas, 
which  he  now  and  then  "  projects  through 
chaos"  in  his  own  peculiarly  forcible  and 
vivacious  style.  We  fear  that  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader  more  than  one  of  these  maxims 
will  appear  quite  nebidous,  in  the  sense  of 
being  indistinct ;  but  we  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  they  too,  like  the  nebulae  of 
the  heavens,  are  stars,  and  that  they  may 
be  seen  as  such  by  the  moral  star-gazer 
possessed  of  intellect\ial  insight  and  the 
spirit  of  investigation  : 

FIVE  MAXIMS. 
I. 
Rlixim  of  Mcfihisto. — There's  notliint;  finer  than 
seeini;  a  rocket  go  up, — unless  it  be  seeing  the  stick 
come  down. — John  Swinton. 
II. 
Maxim  0/ ilie  Jnlelleci. — How  can  I  find  time  to  go 
to  the  circus, — how  can  I  find  time  to  read  your  book, 
— wlicn  1  have  not  yet  been  able  to  comprehend  the 
Plisdo? — John  Swinton. 
III. 
Maxim  of  Despair. — If  you  escape  the  gallows 
and  the  poor-house,  your  life  cannot  be  considered 
altogether  a  failure. — John  Swinton. 

IV. 

Ufaxim  of  Malice. — Whenever  you  henr  an  indi- 
vidual exploiting  his  hatred  of  the  who'e  human  race, 
be  sure  that  there  is  one  man  of  it  whom  he  especially 
hates, — -that  is,  himself — Extracted  from  a  private 
letter  of  a  friend  to — John  Swinton. 

v. 

^Taxim  of  Alpha  and  Oineg-a. — Love  and  D;ath, 
— these  are  the  deep  facts  of  time  and  history. — John 

Swinton. 

—  We  find  that  the  Parisians  doubt  the 
haith  of  tne  report  from  the  colony  of  New 
Caledonia  that  seven  Frenchmen  had  been 
killed  and  eaten  by  a  party  of  seventeen 
savages.  It  is  argued  that  this  would  be  a 
Frenchman  to  each  two  and  a  half  sav- 
ages, which  is  said  to  be  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  savage  stomach,  even  if  the  Franks 
were  fricasseed.  }>ut  the  fret  is,  that  an 
epicurean  savage  would  not  find  much  to 
eat  in  an  ordinary  Frenchman.  We  doubt 
if  any  part  of  him  would  be  palatable  ex- 
cept the  shanks  and  shoulders. 

—  Can  it  be  that  those  frightful  libels 
on  nature,  those  nightmares  of  operatives' 
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brains — called  in  commerce  "  fancy  flowers  " 
— are  really  subtle  revenges  taken  by  the 
flower-workers  on  society  for  making  them 
slaves  to  its  whims,  for  confining  them  con- 
stantly in  dingy  work-rooms,  out  of  sight  of 
the  waving  grasses  and  the  growing  flowers  ? 

—  The    advance    of   liberty   and    unity 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  is  altogether  marvellous  ;  and 
history  furnishes  us  with  nothing  in  the  way 
of  precedents  for  the  events  that  have  passed 
before  our  eyes.     Ten  years  ago,  the  des- 
potism of  Naples  was  the  most  powerful  of 
Italian  Governments,  and  the  small  mon- 
archy of  Sardinia  was  one  of  the  half-dozen 
States  into  which  Italy  was  divided.     Now, 
all   Italy  (with   the  exception  of  the  petty 
Papal    territory)    is    united    under    Victor 
Emanuel  as  a  Constitutional  Parliamentary 
Government       Four  years  ago,  the  hoary 
despotism  of  Austria — that  remarkable  ag- 
glomeration of  nationalities  and  races — stood 
apparently  strong  in  its  repressive  energies, 
and  under  the  domination  of  a  kaiser  who 
had  reached  the    throne   by  bayonets  that 
were  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  Hungary. 
Now  Austria  is  the  most  liberal  govern- 
ment of  Europe,  and  Francis  Joseph  is  a 
constitutional    ruler,  governing    his  people 
through   their   parliaments    elected  by  the 
popular  vote.     In  Germany,  also,  the  half- 
dozen  governments,  some  of  them  as  petty 
as  they  were    despotic,  that   existed    four 
years  ago,  are  now  united  under  the  crown 
of  King  William,  and  the  advancing  liber- 
ality of    the  administration  has  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  unification  and  public 
sentiment.     Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  old 
Bourbon  despotism  maintained  its  power  in 
Spain,  and  the  ancient  kingdom  remained 
the    most   striking    example    of    mediaeval 
ideas  in  government  and  ecclesiatical  polity 
as  well  as  in  social  life  and  manners.     Now 
Spain,  even    Spain,  is  a  Liberal  Constitu- 
tional and  Parliamentary  Government,  with 
all    the    essential    guarantees    of   popular 
rights.       This    brief    resume    shows    what 
amazing  political  developments  have  taken 
place  on  the  European  continent  within  the 
past  few  years.      And  the  profoundest  of 
these  great  changes  have  been  effected  with- 
out great  wars,  though  it  must  be  said  that 
two  of  them  were  the    indirect  results  of 
great  wars  ;  the  unification  of  It.ily  having 
I>een    begun    through  the    Franco-Austrian 
war,  Init  subsequently  consummated  through 
the  almost  bloodless  triumplis  of  Garibaldi ; 


the  Liberalization  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment having  been  accomplished  after  the 
Prusso-Austrian  war,  when  the  war  had 
shown  Austria  the  weakness  of  her  despotic 
system  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  a 
Liberal  order  of  political  administration. 
In  but  two  great  powers  ©f  Europe — France 
in  the  West  and  Russia  in  the  East — is  the 
dictatorial  form  of  government  now  to  be 
found ;  and  no  man,  observing  the  course 
of  history  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  can 
believe  that  it  will  last  there  forever. 

—  It  is  a  constant  subject  of  wonder  that 
people  in  general  do  not  exercise  more  in- 
telligence in  regard  to  "catching  cold." 
More  than  half  the  sickness  and  more  than 
half  the  deaths  in  modern  civilized  commu- 
nities come  through  "  catching  cold."  It  re- 
sults in  inflammation  of  all  sorts  (in  fact,  it 
is  inflammation),  in  fevers  of  all  kinds — in 
consumption,  catarrh,  rheumatism,  and  what 
not  ?  Greater  multitudes  are  killed  in  every 
generation  by  "catching  cold"  than  ever 
were  killed  by  plague  or  cholera.  Avoid 
"  catching  cold "  as  you  would  avoid  the 
deadliest  enemy  of  the  human  race. 

—  Fennimore  Cooper  once  exclaimed 
to  a  friend  of  his,  who  is  now  a  friend  of 
ours,  that  "  New  York  city  would  some  day 
sink  suddenly  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
or  come  to  instantaneous  destruction  by 
some  other  God-sent  means,  for  its  deep 
corruption  and  multiplied  iniquities,  in 
which  it  was  far  more  damnable  than  Sod- 
om or  Gomorrah."  If  this  was  Cooper's 
idea  thirty  years  ago,  what  would  he  say  of 
the  great  city  now .''  But  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Cooper's  judgment  was  based 
on  a  one-sided  view  of  things. 

—  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  an 
"  able  editorial "  writer  of  a  leading  New 
York  journal,  the  question  was  asked  : 

"  What,  then,  do  3'ou  mean  by  the  jour' 
nalistic  talent?" 

"  I  mean,"  replied  he,  "  that  kind  of  ge- 
nius which  enables  a  writer  to  take  up  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  with  facility,  to  dis- 
cuss them  all  with  intelligence  and  vivacity, 
and  to  dismiss  them  all  witkoitt grief ." 

What  the  italicized  passage  (which  w.as 
much  empliasi/.cd  in  its  utterance)  may 
mean,  we  will  not  attempt  to  show  ;  but 
certainly  its  jihilosophy  has  a  cloudy  as- 
pect, which  differs  greatly  from  the  re- 
spondent's "able  editorials." 
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—  Ik  the  workers  in  precious  metals — 
who  are  not  usually  grand  creative  artists, 
but  only  skilful  artisans  —  would  confine 
themselves  to  humbly  copying  nature,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  improve  it,  we  would  be 
spared  the  sight  of  the  bull-headed,  bat- 
winged,  scorpion-tailed  "  butterflies  "  of- 
fered by  some  of  the  leading  jewelry  stores 
as  the  latest  style  of  ladies'  hair  pins.  As 
the  perpetrators  of  these  monstrosities  can- 
not be  reached,  let  ladies  punish  their  aid- 
ers and  abettors — the  dealers — by  letting 
their  wares  severely  alone  ;  let  them  wear 
no  golden  butterflies  with  jewelled  eyes  in 
their  hair,  until  they  are  furnished  with  fac- 
similes of  the  light-winged  insect  they  knew 
by  that  name  and  chased  on  the  hillsides 
when  girls. 

—  A  GOOD  sigri  in  our  lighter  literature  is 
the  large  number  of  translations  from  the 
German  that  have  been  made  and  published 
in  this  country  of  late.  The  half  dozen  Ger- 
man novels  which  lie  before  us  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress  have  suggested  this  remark. 
These  novels  are  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
French  novels,  which  have,  for  so  long  a 
time,  been  thrown  from  our  press.  The 
French  novel — and  it  is  not  an  injustice  to 
generalize  on  the  subject  in  this  way — is  as 
loose  in  morals  as  it  is  brilliant  in  color,  is 
as  flippant  as  it  is  sensational,  is  as  enfee- 
bling to  the  conscience  as  it  is  confusing  to 
the  judgment,  (There  is  nothing  easier  than 
to  take  exception  to  this  remark,  and  name 
French  novels  to  which  the  characterization 
does  not  apply.)  The  German  novel — and 
again  we  take  the  liberty  of  generalization — 
is  of  a  more  philosophical  cast ;  has  a  more 
wholesome  social  influence ;  is  healthier, 
sounder,  stronger,  and  more  genuine.  Both 
the  French  and  the  German  novelist  indulge 
in  speculation  ;  but  the  German  is  less  fan- 
tastical and  bizarre  than  the  French,  more 
logical  or  self-possessed,  less  revolutionary, 
volcanic,  and  destructive.  (Here,  again,  we 
may  say  it  is  easy  enough  to  take  exception, 
and  name  exceptions  to  the  application  of 
this  remark.)  Both  the  French  and  German 
may  portray  character,  life,  and  history ;  but 
the  German  has  less  of  artificiality,  intrigue, 
and  madness,  and  more  of  nature,  honesty, 
and  reason.  It  is  pleasing,  therefore,  to  see 
the  German  novel  appearing  among  us,  and 
attaining  popularity,  in  the  place  of  the 
French.  We  suppose  the  immense  infusion 
of  the  German  element  into  our  population 
of  late  years  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  in- 
ducing the  supply  of  these  works,  and  the 


demand  for  them.  There  are  now  millions 
of  German-Americans  who  read  the  English 
language,  and  who  are  every  year  becoming 
less  familiar  with  the  German,  and  there  arc 
millions  of  native-born  Americans  of  Ger- 
man ancestry,  who,  though  speaking  nothing 
but  English,  are  yet  attached  to  the  remin- 
iscences of  the  Fatherland.  To  these  the 
novels  of  German  life,  thought,  and  tradi- 
tion are  especially  attractive,  and  must  ever 
be  welcome.  Not  only  to  these,  however, 
but  to  all  Americans,  whatever  their  origin, 
race,  type,  or  kinship,  the  higher  German 
novel  appeals,  through  a  spirit  of  philosophy 
and  nature  that  is  at  once  elevating  and 
strengthening. 

—  A  VERY  strange  impression  is  made  on 
the  mind  of  the  American  reader  by  the  di- 
atribes upon  the  "  Girl  of  the  Period,"  which 
have  been  kept  up  in  the  English  press  for 
the  last  two  years.  A  state  of  society  in 
which  the  creature  described  by  English 
writers  is  the  ordinary  feminine  product,  is 
quite  inconceivable  to  the  untravelled  or  un- 
sophisticated American.  We  find  a  thou- 
sand articles  about  her,  denunciatory  and 
descriptive,  thus  epitomized  : 

Firstly,  she  does  nothing ;  secondly,  she  does  that 
saucily  ;  thirdly,  she  is  given  up  to  a  life  of  frivolous 
pleasures ;  she  talks  slang  ;  she  discourses  of  forbid- 
den subjects ;  she  is  hard-hearted,  scheming,  avari- 
cious, ignorant,  bold,  indelicate. 

There  may,  for  all  we  know,  be  "  Girls  of 
the  Period  "  in  America ;  but  thus  far,  cer- 
tainly, they  do  not  display  themselves  in 
what  is  known  as  "  society."  The  English 
creature  thus  portrayed  is  as  different  as  the 
girl  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  from  our  ordi- 
nary American  girl,  pure-hearted  and  bright- 
minded.  The  English  "  Girls  of  the  Peri- 
od" must  soon  destroy  the  English  race, 
if  they  be  really  as  numerous  ard  as  ram- 
pant as  the  English  scribblers  of  the  period 
say  they  are. 

—  If  one-half  of  the  distinguished  Amer- 
ican scholars  who  have  signed  the  call  for  a 
Convention  of  Philologists  in  Poughkeepsie 
next  July,  will  take  the  trouble  to  attend  its 
sessions,  it  will  be  an  undoubted  success — 
so  far  as  the  number  of  the  attendants,  and 
their  scholarly  eminence  are  concerned. 
Nearly  all  the  hundred  signers  are  profes- 
sors in  American  colleges,  and  nearly  all 
the  colleges  of  the  country  are  represented 
in  the  list.  At  this  Convention  measures 
will  be  taken  to  organize  a  National  Socie- 
ty for  the  Promcticn  of  Philological  Studies 
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and  Research  in  America.  Philological 
papers  will  also  be  read,  and  such  questions 
as  these,  bearing  upon  the  study  of  Lan- 
guage, will  be  discussed  ; 

1.  Ho.v  much  of  the  time  in  a  Collegiate  course 
shou'd  be  given  to  the  study  of  Language  ? 

2.  Ho>v  much  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  the 
Modern  Languages? 

3.  Sliou.d  the  study  of  French  and  German  pre- 
cede that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  ? 

4.  What  position  should  be  given  to  the  study  of 
the  English  Language  in  our  Colleges  and  other 
high  schools  of  learning? 

5.  What  is  the  most  efficient  method  of  instruction 
in  the  Classical  Languages  ? 

6.  What  is  the  best  system  of  pronouncing  Latin 
and  Greek? 

7.  Should  thewiitten  accent  be  observed,  in  pro- 
nouncing Classical  Greek? 

8.  What  more  efficient  measures  can  be  taken  to 
preserve  fi-om  destruction  the  Languages  of  the  Ab- 
original Lidians  of  America? 

We  need  not  say  that  it  is  desirable  that 
this  Convention  should  be  well  attended  by 
American  scholars.  The  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed, ami  the  interests  to  be  advanced, 
have  a  most  important  bsaring  upon  the  all- 
important  subject  of  education. 

—  Diamonds  are  going  out  of  date,  pearls 
are  taking  their  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
fair.  Ur.  Feuchtwanger,  in  his  treatise  on 
gems,  published  several  years  ago,  uttered 
a  prophecy  to  this  effect : 

It  is  my  opinion  that  pearls,  which  for  tlie  last  half- 
century  have  been  at  a  very  low  market  value,  will 
soon  take  a  fresh  rise  in  favor  .and  in  price  among  the 
nobility  and  the  richer  clases,  for  the  reason  that  per- 
sons of  tiie  middling  classes,  thinking  to  invest  safely 
without  future  loss  their  surplus  capital,  purchase  and 
wear  diamonds  that  formerly  were  possessed  and 
treasured  exc.uslve'.y  by  the  rich  and  the  noble. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  brilliants  have  sunk 
to  the  condition  of  mere  representatives  of 
money  values .'  When  articles  are  thus 
associated  with  the  market-place,  they  lose, 
as  it  were,  their  metaphysical  value,  even 
though  their  commercial  v.alue  mav  be  in- 
creased. English  ladies  of  nobility  have 
long  held  diam.inds  in  a  kind  of  contempt, 
insisting  on  them  for  their  money  value,  in 
the  way  oi  fianires  at  wedding  settlements, 
but  turning  them  into  money  at  the  least 
need  for  it,  and  wearing  paste  in  their  stead. 
(The  extent  to  which  p.aste  diamonds  arc 
worn  by  the  very  flower  of  English  nobility 
may  be  learned  by  the  frequently  published 
accounts  of  tlie  debris  of  the  "  Queen's  draw- 
ing-room after  the  "C'rush.")  Now,  while 
good  and  suihcient  reasons  are  given  why 
diamonds  should  lose  favor  in  aristocratic 
eyes,  not  a  suggestion  is  made  why  they 
should  be  superseded,  particularly  by 
pearls.     We  would  like  to  ask  the  learned 


doctor  why  he  predicted  that  the  pearl,  and 
not  the  opal  or  the  amethyst,  or  the  sap- 
phire or  the  ruby,  would  take  the  place  of 
the  diamond?  Why  the  pearl,  and  not 
the  newer  fancies  of  crysophrase  or  satin- 
sp.ar,  or  tourmaline  or  essonite  ?  Why 
pearls  and  not  that  unique  suggestive  mag- 
netic article,  amber  'i  The  reasons  as- 
signed would  doubtless  be  very  erudite,  but 
in  truth  the  real  reason  why  pearls  are  again 
in  fashion  is,  that  it  has  pleased  firshion  to 
reproduce  the  costumes  of  a  century  ago. 
Picture  galleries  have  come  to  be  the  best 
fashion  magazines,  and  old  portraits  the  best 
models.  In  old  portraits,  pearls  repeat 
themselves  with  unfailing  regularity.  A 
lady  cannot  therefore  be  historically  correct 
without  at  least  a  pearl  necklace,  while  she 
may  add  pearl  bandeaus,  and  bracelets,  and 
ear-drops,  and  armlets,  and  stomachers, 
and  in  her  effort  to  be  historically  correct 
may  even  go  so  for  as  Lollia  Pauline,  the 
wife  of  Caligula,  who,  from  the  tiara  on  her 
hair  to  the  buskins  on  her  feet>  is  repre- 
sented as  a  literal  incrustation  of  pearls. 

—  When  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was 
formed,  and  for  years  alter  its  form.ation, 
all  the  croakers  of  Europe  indulged  in  con- 
stant predictions  of  its  speedily  filling  in 
pieces.  But  their  expectations  have  been 
disappointed  year  after  year,  and  every  year 
h.as  seen  the  kingdom  stronger  and  better 
consolidated,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
grown  in  liberalism,  and  improved  its  con- 
dition in  all  respects.  Of  late,  even  the  bit- 
terest enemies  of  United  Italy  have  ceased 
to  look  for  its  disintegration  or  downfall. 

—  The  pay  and  position  of  American 
journalists  and  editorial  writers  are  now 
very  different  from  what  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  Journalism  has  now  become  a 
profession,  and  men  of  intellect  and  ideas, 
men  of  large  cultivation  and  wide  knowledge, 
enter  it  as  a  pursuit  that  furnisiies  them  the 
opportunity  of  honor  and  power.  Even  in 
point  of  remuneration  the  editorial  profes- 
sion now  ranks  respectably  high,  and  the 
writer  of  tlie  "able  editorial"  is  always 
in  "active  demand"  (to  use  a  commercial 
phrase)  throughout  the  country  among  the 
leading  journals.  The  great  increase  in  the 
ability  of  American  journals  is  one  of  the 
best  signs  of  the  times.  What  is  now  mcist 
needed  in  our  journalism  is  a  higlier  morali- 
ty and  a  inore  general  n[)plication  of  the 
laws  of  conscience  to  all  jtulgments  upon 
public  questions  and  measures. 
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—  Mr.  Charles  Lever,  who.  as  "Cor-  nial  of  the  birth-day  of  Robert  Burns,  are 

nelius  (3'Dovvd"  has  written  so  many  wise  beginning  to  make  preparations  for  cclcbra- 

and  fiisky  essays  in  "  Blackwood  "  during  ting,  two  years  hence,  the  centennial  of  the 

recent  years,  has  followed  the  example  set  birth-day  of  Sir    Wahcr  Scott.     We  have 

by  Earl    Russell  and  Mr.   Gladstone,  and  no  doubt  that  the  scheme  will  be  successful, 


sent  his  apologies  to  this  country  for  lan- 
guage heretofore  used  about  its  people. 
Says  he  : 

For  as  miiiy  yenrs  as  I  have  been  a  writer  I  have 
said  flippant  impertinences  of  them  (the  Americans) 
— on  tlieir  pretensions,  their  boastfulness,  their  arro- 
gance, and  their  accent.  I  have  quizzed  their  vulgar- 
ity and  lau;^hid  at  their  conceit. 

But  now  he  has  been  led  to  repentance, 
and  thus  it  is  recorded : 

Whin  I  say  I  forgive  them  (the  Americans),  I  ask 
you,  can  you  imagine  anything  more  touching'.y  beau- 
tiful t)ian  this  generosity  on  my  part  ?  To  forget  an 
injury  is  fine  in  its  way,  but  to  pardon  tlie  man  you 
have  wronged— to  forgive  him  you  have  been  unjust 
to — is  about  as  fine  a  trait  as  human  nature  can  boast 
o£ 

As  the  dashing  author  of  "  Charles 
O'Malley  "  has  been  kind  enough  to  pardon 
us  for  b;ing  Americans,  we  suppose  we 
must  also  forgive  him  for  liis  Hibernian 
generosity. 


and  wherever  a  few  Scotchmen  can  be  gath- 
ered together  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  the  genius  of  the  "  great  Magi- 
cian of  the  North  "  will  be  celel)rated  around 
the  festive  board,  and  amid  the  flow  of  elo- 
quence. We  notice  also  that  the  centen- 
nial birth-day  of  the  great  German  savant, 
Alexander  von  Iluinboldt,  is  to  be  celel)ra- 
ted  in  Berlin  in  the  coming  September  of 
this  year.  Humboldt  was  an  honorary  citu 
zen  of  Berlin,  where  he  resided  many  years  ; 
and  among  the  participants  oJ  the  Septem- 
ber celebration  will  be  the  city  authorities, 
the  university,  the  scientific  and  literary 
societies,  and  the  trades'  and  mechanics'  un- 
ions ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  the  Liberals 
will  appear  on  the  occasion  with  particular 
emphasis,  as  a  demonstration  against  pres- 
ent reactionary  tendencies. 


—  Queen  Victoria  shows  more  kindli- 
ness of  heart  than  royalty  of  authorship  in 
her  writing.      It  now  appears  that  she  is 
—  The  etymolo.gy  of  the  name  of  Gen-     ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.j^^^  ^^^^  ^  household  volume,  all 


er.al  Almonte,  who  has  played  such  an  im 
portant  part  in  ihe  history  of  Mexico,  and 
whose  death  has  just  occurred,  is  a  very  cu- 
rious one,  and  little  known  except  in  the 
well-informed  circles  of  that  country.  Al- 
monte was  the  natural  son  (or  rather  sacri- 
legious son,  according  to  Spanish  and  Mexi- 
can civil  and  canon  law,)  of  the  celebrated 
priest  and  insurgent  leader  Padre  Morelos. 
who  organized  and  headed  the  great  move- 
ment against  the  Viceregal  power  in  Mexi- 
co, and  had  almost  achieved  its  independ- 
ence from  Spain  a  short  time  before  Iturbide 
proclaimed  it  at  the  head  of  the  royal  troops. 
The  Indian  woman,  by  whom  Morelos  had 


about  her  Scottish  servants  at  Balmoral, 
giving  their  portraits  and  clan  descent,  each 
man  being  a  representative  of  some  ancient 
sept.  Never  were  servants  more  honored 
by  a  sovereigir  than  these  Gaels  will  be,  de- 
scended as  they  are  from  those  old  Picts 
and  Scots  who  first  plundered  the  English, 
and  then  continued  to  puzzle  them  down  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  not  probable  that 
John  Brown  will  find  a  place  in  this  work, 
as  he  does  not  seem  to  belong  in  any  way 
to  those  "  redshank  "  families  that  cut  such 
a  very  picturesque  figure  in  poetic  history. 

—  Count  Bismarck  says  that  the  time 

this  son,  always  accompanied  the  General,  ^lay  come  when  we  s-Iiall  say  of  a  liar  that 

with  her  child  by  her  side,  throughout  the  he  "  lies  like  a  telegraph.'"     But  the  Count 

campaigns,  sharing   his  toils    and  his  sue-  ought  to  know  that    the    telegraph  is    the 

cesses.     Whenever  a  battle  or  an  encounter  great  enemy  of  falsehood.     Formerly,  when 

with  the  Spanish  troops  was  about  to  take  ^ye  got  a  false  report,  or  a  catiani,  by  mail, 

place,  Morel  OS's  order  was  sure  to  be  to  have  ^ye  had  to  wait  for  ot'ncr  mails  before  we 

the  child  hid  in  the  woods  :  el  nino  al  monte,  could  get  its  contradiction  ;  and  in  the  in- 

were  his  words,  the  child  to  the  woods.     He  terval  of  days  or  weeks  between  mails,  the 

was  known  by  these  words  among  the  sol-  f^jse  report  often  did  its  work — which  might 

diers,  and  these  words,  al  monte,  were  des-  be  irretrievable.     But  now,  when  the  tele- 

tined  to  be  the  name  given  to  an  orphan  who  graph  enables  us  to  send  dispatches  across 

had  no  other  to  inherit.  the  continent  and  across  the  seas,  and  get 

back  answers  within  an  hour,  it  is  hardly 

—  The    Scotch,   who,   a  few  years  ago,  worth  while  to  use  it  as  a  ineans  of  propa- 

celebratcd  throughout  the  world  the  ccnten-  gating    falsehoods — or,    at    all    events,   the 
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falsehood  is  far  shorter  lived,  and  far  less 
likely  to  work  evil  than  it  would  be  without 
the  telegraph. 

—  In  a  letter  written  by  John  Bright  to  an 
American  correspondent,  the  great  British 
Reformer,  if  not  Republican,  says  : 

One  by  one  we  "  Americanize  "  our  institutions  ; 
and  I  hope,  in  all  that  is  good,  we  may  not  be  unwill- 
ing to  follow  you. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Americanization  of 
the  political  institutions  of  Great  Britain, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  has  been  very  rapid.  And  we 
believe  it  to  be  equally  certain  that  the  steps 
which  have  already  been  taken — such  as  are 
indicated  by  the  Reform  bill,  the  extension 
of  the  franchise,  and  the  enlargement  of 
popular  rights,  as  well  as  the  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  establishments 
— will  be  followed  by  further  steps  in  the 
same  direction,  and  by  other  steps  in  other 
directions.  We  shall  soon  hear  of  reform 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  land  tenure, 
in  the  army  system,  and,  more  important 
than  all,  in  the  great  matter  of  popular  edu- 
cation. The  throne  may  last  a  long  tim.e 
yet,  but  that  also  must  in  season  submit  to 
•the  reform  of  some  of  its  more  barbaric  fea- 
tures. 

—  The  want  of  harmony  in  dress  and 
appointments  so  frequently  displayed  by 
our  fashionable  belles,  was  exemplified  as 
strikingly  as  usual  during  the  season  just 
closed.  For  instance,  ladies  were  daily  to 
be  seen  on  the  promenades  wearing  comfort- 
able sets  of  furs,  and — blush  roses  in  their 
bonnets.  Is  woman,  indeed,  not  the  sensi- 
tive, susceptible  creature  some  believe  her 
to  be,  that  she  cannot  see,  cannot  feel,  the 
incongruity  of  this — that  she  cannot  realize 
that  a  flower  is  not  less  delicate  than  a  wo- 
man, and  that  she  should  not  expose  it  to 
cold  from  which  she  carefully  guards  her- 
self. That  the  flowers  worn  are  not  natural 
ones  but  only  their  semblances,  does  not  af- 
fect the  case.  They  stand  for  real  flowers, 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  What- 
ever is  manifestly  malapropos  for  real  roses, 
with  the  soul  of  June  sunshines  glowing  in 
their  perfumed  petals,  is  equally  malapropos 
for  their  delicate  semblances.  Only  win- 
ter vegetation  should  be  worn  out-doors  in 
winter.  Of  this  there  is  abundance  in  the 
highest  style  of  artificial  flower-making. 
Scarlet  winter  berries  with  their  deep  green 
leaves,  golden-brown  acorns  with  diminu- 


tive oak  leaves,  the  bright  seed  capsules  of 
the  sweet-briar  on  their  graceful  sprays, 
scarlet  leaves,  ferns,  ivy,  feather-like  ever- 
greens, mosses  and  russet  leaves,  either 
plain  or  frosted,  are  beautiful  and  in  good 
taste  for  winter  out-door  decorations. 

—  The  following  pungent  remarks  are 
sent  us — we  need  not  say — by  an  art  critic 
who  is  also  a  lady  : 

When  enterprising  speculators  bring  to  this  country 
from  Europe  great  original  oil  paintings,  not  only 
purchased  from  a  great  artist,  but  the  first  of  his 
great  works  ever  brought  to  America,  we  can  but  ciy 
"  May  they  be  the  last,"  if  they  resemble  Dore's 
Spanish  Beggars.  No  one  looUing  at  this  execrable 
work  could  help  asking  "  What  was  it  painted  for?" 
What  moral  does  it  inculcate  ?  What  lesson  teach  ? 
What  fancy  please ?  What  sense  gratify?  Murillo's 
Spanish  Beggars  have  a  picturesqueness  and  grace  in 
every  flutter  of  their  rags — an  irresistible  iiisoticiance 
of  manner  which  proclaims  that  they  could  ask  alms 
from  a  prince  and  think  they  thereby  honored  him. 
In  them  you  can  recognize  a  common  humanity — can 
even,  if  you  let  them  magnetize  you  to  that  degi-ee, 
recall  the  time  when  you  too  were  a  Spanish  beggar 
and  went  gipsying  with  them  in  Andalusia.  But  the 
vile  beggars  of  Dor^  excite  only  antagonism  and  dis- 
gust— the  hypocritical  little  girl  and  the  scowling 
money-greedy  little  boy  fail  to  touch  you  with  the 
helplessness  of  childhood — indeed  you  want  to  beat 
them  both.  But  the  big  beggar  !  Monster  without 
sex  it  seems — a  blear-eyed,  festering  mass  of  de- 
formity— a  hideous,  impossible  monstrosity,  a  lazza- 
retto  in  itself,  suggestive  of  loathsome  parasites,  why 
is  it  allowed  to  come  between  the  wind  and  our  no- 
bility? If,  as  the  spiritually  initiated  say,  every  false 
line,  every  bad  brick,  every  atom  of  faithless  mort.ir, 
every  vicious  wall-paper  pattern,  every  vulgar  design 
for  a  carpet  or  a  house-front,  is  continually  sending 
out  subtle  streams  of  evil,  then  what  showers  of 
metaphysical  malaria  that  scorbutic  beggar  must  rain 
on  the  poor  world  night  and  day.  That  it  flaunts  its 
foulness  in  the  face  of  the  statute  against  the  "sale  or 
exhibition  of  immoral  books  and  pictures"  is  owing 
to  the  ethic  and  aesthetic  obtuseness  of  the  powers 
that  be,  and  to  the  specific  and  petty  meaning  as- 
aibed  to  the  word  "innuoral." 

—  The  death  of  Mr.  James  Harper,  the 
founder  of  the  great  publishing  house  of 
Harper  &  Brothers,  and  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease, 
has  called  forth  profound  expressions  of 
grief  from  all  classes  of  the  community. 
We  add  our  word  to  those  that  have  gone 
before.  We  offer  our  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  was  not  only  enterprising  and 
large-minded,  who  was  not  only  a  benefac- 
tor of  his  country  and  its  literature,  but 
whose  personal  and  business  integrity,  and 
whose  many  generous  and  noble  deeds  en- 
title him  to  the  eulogies  and  the  memories 
of  a  good  man. 


It  was  the  Woman  he  had  Loved — the  only  one. — Page  638. 
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By  Charles  Reade, 
Author  of  "  Foul  Play,"  "  Griffith  Gaunt,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

C"^  RACE  came  in  that  moment,  with  a  superb  air.  She  settled  herself  on  the 
y    sofa. 

"  Now,  it  is  my  turn,  if  you  please.  Pray,  sir,  do  you  think  your  life  will  be 
any  safer  for  your  insuring  it  ?  Insuring  does  not  mean  that  you  are  not  to  be 
killed  ;  but  that  when  you  are,  for  your  obstinacy,  somebody  else  will  get  paid 
some  money,  to  dance  with  over  your  grave." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Grace,"  said  Mr.  Garden,  entering,  with  some  printed 
papers  in  his  hand.  "  That  is  not  the  only  use  of  an  insurance.  He  may  want 
to  marry,  or  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  to  begin  business  ;  and  then  a  policy  of 
insurance,  with  two  or  three  premiums  paid,  smooths  the  difficulty.  Everybody 
should  make  a  will,  and  everybody  should  insure  his  life." 

"  Well  then,  sir,  I  will  do  both." 

"  Stop  !  "  said  Mr.  Garden,  who  could  now  afford  to  be  candid,  "  first  of  all 
you  ought  to  satisfy  yourself  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  company."  He 
handed  him  a  prospectus.  "  This  will  show  you  our  capital,  and  our  disburse- 
ments last  year,  and  the  balance  of  profit  declared.  And  this  gives  the  balance- 
sheet  of  the  'Vulture'  and  the  'Falcon,'  which  have  assigned  their  business  to 
us,  and  are  now  incorporated  in  the  '  Gosshawk.'  " 

"  Oh,  what  a  voracious  bird  !  "  observed  Grace.  "  I  hope  these  other  chicka- 
biddies will  not  prove  indigestible.  Were  they  plucked  first,  papa?  or  did  the 
'  Gosshawk '  swallow  them,  feathers  and  all .-'  " 

Little  laughed  heartily  at  this  pert  sally,  but  Mr.  Garden  winced  under  it. 

Then  Grace  saw  she  was  not  quite  weaponless,  and  added,  "After  such  a 
meal  as  that,  Mr.  Little,  you  will  go  down  like  a  crumb." 

"  Grace,  that  is  enough,"  said  Mr.  Garden,  rather  severely. 

•  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S69,  by  Sheldon  &  Compamy,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

SO 
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Grace  held  her  tongue  directly,  and  the  water  came  into  her  eyes.  Anything 
like  serious  remonstrance  was  a  novelty  to  her. 

When  Henry  had  read  the  papers,  Mr.  Garden  asked  him,  rather  carelessly, 
what  sum  he  wished  to  be  insured  for. 

Now  Henry  had  so  little  wish  about  the  matter  that  he  had  not  given  it  a 
thought,  and  the  question  took  him  quite  aback.  He  looked  helplessly  at  Jael. 
To  his  surprise,  she  decided  on  the  sum  for  him  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and  conveyed  the  figure  with  that  dexterity  which  the  simplest  of  her  sex  can 
command  whenever  telegraphy  is  wanted.  She  did  it  with  two  unbroken  move- 
ments :  she  put  up  all  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  to  her  brow,  and  that  meant 
five  ;  then  she  turned  her  hand  rapidly,  so  as  to  hide  her  mouth  from  the  others, 
who  v/erc  both  on  her  right  hand,  and  she  made  the  word  thousand  clear,  with 
her  lips  and  tongue,  especially  the  "  th." 

But  the  sum  staggered  Henry,  and  made  him  think  he  must  be  misinterpret- 
ing her. 

He  hesitated,  to  gain  time.     "  Hum  !  "  said  he,  "  the  sum  }  " 

Jael  repeated  her  pantomime  as  before. 

Still  Henry  doubted,  and,  to  feel  his  way,  said,  half  interrogatively,  "Five — • 
thou — sand  ?  " 

Jael  nodded. 

"  Five  thousand  pounds,"  said  Henry,  as  bold  as  brass. 

"  Five  thousand  pounds  !  "  cried  Mr.  Garden.  "  A  workman  insure  his  life 
for  five  thousand  pounds  !  " 

"  Well,  a  man's  liie  is  worth  five  thousand  pounds,  or  it  is  worth  nothing. 
And,  sir,  how  long  do  you  think  I  shall  be  a  workman,  especially  in  Hillsborough, 
where  from  workman  to  master  is  no  more  than  hopping  across  a  gutter  ? " 

Mr.  Garden  smiled  approval.  "  But  five  thousand  pounds  !  The  annual  pre- 
mium will  be  considerable.     May  I  ask  about  how  much  you  make  a  year  ? " 

"  Oh,  papa  !  " 

"Well,  sir,  Mr.  Gheetham  pays  me  ;^3oo  a  year,  at  the  rate  of,  and  I  can 
make  another  ;!^ioo  by  carving  at  odd  times.  But,  if  you  doubt  my  ability,  let 
u«  stay  as  we  are,  sir.     It  was  your  proposal,  not  mine,  you  know." 

'■  Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Garden,  "  never  be  peppery  in  business."  He  said 
this  so  solemnly  and  paternally,  it  sounded  like  the  eleventh  commandment. 

To  conclude,  it  was  arranged  Henry  should  take  the  higher  class  of  insur- 
ance, which  provided  for  accidents,  voyages,  everything,  and  should  be  insured 
for  ^5,000,  provided  the  physician  appointed  by  the  company  should  pronounce 
him  free  from  disease. 

Henry  then  rose,  and  said,  sorrowfully,  to  Grace,  "You  will  not  see  me  here 
very  often  now  ;  and  never  on  Saturday  afternoon  or  Monday  morning.  I  am 
not  going  to  have  some  blackguard  tracking  me,  and  flinging  a  can  of  gunpov*'- 
der  in  at  your  window.  When  I  do  come,  it  will  be  in  the  morning,  and  on  a 
•working  day;  and  I  shall  perhaps  go  ten  miles  round  to  get  here.  It  must  be 
<liamond  cut  diamond,  for  many  a  month  to  come,  between  the  Trades  and  me." 
He  uttered  these  words  with  manly  gravity,  as  one  who  did  not  underrate  the 
peril  he  was  resolved  to  face  ;  and  left  them  with  a  respectful  bow. 

"That's  a  rising  man,"  said  Mr.  Garden,  "and  may  draw  a  hundred  of  his 
class  to  the  '  Gosshawk.'  It  was  a  good  stroke  of  business,  quite  out  of  the 
common." 

Grace  said  not  a  word  ;  but  she  shook  her  head,  and  looked  pained  and  ill  at 
ease.     Jael  wat:hed  Iier  fixedly. 
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Henry  called  at  the  works  that  night,  and  examined  the  new  defences  with 
Air.  Cheetham.  He  also  bought  a  powerful  magnifying  glass  ;  and  next  morn- 
ing'he  came  to  the  factory,  examined  the  cinders,  and  everything  else,  with  the 
magnifier,  lighted  his  forge,  and  resumed  his  work. 

At  dinner  time  he  went  out  and  had  his  chop,  and  read  the  "Liberal ;"  it 
contained  a  letter  from  Jobson,  in  reply  to  the  editor. 

Jobson  deplored  the  criminal  act,  admitted  that  the  two  Unions  had  decided 
no  individual  could  be  a  forger,  a  handler,  and  a  cutler  ;  such  an  example  was 
subversive  of  all  the  Unions  in  the  city,  based,  as  they  were,  on  subdivision  of 
crafts.  "But,"  said  Mr.  Jobson,  "we  were  dealing  with  the  matter  in  a  spirit 
quite  inconsistent  with  outrages  ;  and  I  am  so  anxious  to  convince  tlie  public  of 
this,  that  I  have  asked  a  very  experienced  gentleman  to  examine  our  minute- 
books,  and  report  accordingly." 

This  letter  was  supplemented  by  one  from  Mr.  Grotait,  Secretary  of  the  Saw- 
grinders,  which  ran  thus  :  "  Messrs.  Parkin  and  Jobson  have  appealed  to  me  to 
testify  to  certain  facts.  I  was  very  reluctant  to  interfere,  for  obvious  reasons  ; 
but  was,  at  last,  prevailed  on  to  examine  the  minute-books  of  those  two  Unions, 
and  they  certainly  do  prove  that,  on  the  very  evening  before  the  explosion,  those 
trades  had  fully  discussed  Mr.  *'s  case  "  (the  real  name  was  put,  but  altered  by  the 
editor),  "and  had  disposed  of  it,  as  follows:  They  agreed,  and  this  is  entered 
accordingly,  to  offer  him  his  travelling  expenses  (first  class)  to  London,  and  one 
pound  per  week  from  their  funds,  until  such  time  as  he  should  obtain  employ- 
ment. I  will  only  add  that  both  these  secretaries  spoke  kindly  to  me  of  Mr.  «  ; 
and,  believing  them  to  be  sincere,  I  ventured  to  advise  them  to  mark  their  dis- 
approval of  the  criminal  act,  by  offering  him  two  pounds  per  week,  instead  of 
one  pound  ;  which  advice  they  have  accepted  very  readily." 
Henry  was  utterly  confounded  by  these  letters. 
Holdfast  commented  on  them  thus  : 

"  Messrs.  Jobson  and  Parkin  virtually  say  that,  if  A,  for  certain  reasons, 
pushes  a  man  violently  out  of  Hillsborough,  and  B  draws  him  gently  out  of 
Hillsborough  for  the  same  reasons,  A  and  B  cannot  possibly  be  co-operating. 
Messrs.  Parkin  and  Jobson  had  so  little  confidence  in  this  argument,  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  there  is  no  such  thing  as  cunning  in  trade,  that  they  em- 
ployed a  third  party  to  advance  it  with  all  the  weight  of  his  popularity  and  seem- 
ing impartiality.  But  who  is  this  candid  person,  that  objects  to  assume  the  judge, 
and  assumes  the  judge  ?  He  is  the  treasurer  and  secretary  of  an  Union  that 
does  not  number  three  hundred  persons  ;  yet  in  that  small  Union,  of  which  he 
is  dictator,  there  has  been  as  much  rattening,  and  more  shooting,  and  blowing-up 
wl^olesale  and  retail,  with  the  farcical  accompaniment  of  public  repudiation,  than 
in  all  tl»e  other  Unions  put  together.  We  consider  the  entrance  of  this  ingen- 
ious personage  on  the  scene  a  bad  omen,  and  shall  watch  all  future  proceedings 
with  increased  suspicion." 

Henry  had  hardly  done  reading  this,  when  a  man  came  into  the  works,  and 
brought  him  his  fifteen  pounds  back  from  Mr.  Jobson,  and  a  line,  offering  him 
his  expenses  to  London,  and  two  pounds  per  week,  from  the  Edge-tool  Forgers' 
box,  till  he  should  find  employment.  Henry  took  his  money,  and  sent  back  word 
that  the  proposal  came  too  late  ;  after  the  dastardly  attempt  to  assassinate  him 
he  should  defy  the  Unions,  until  they  accepted  his  terms.  Jobson  made  no  re- 
ply.    And  Henry  defied  tlie  Unions. 

The  Unions  lay  still,  like  some  great  fish  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool,  and  gave 
no  sign  of  life  or  animosity.     This  did  not  lull  Henry  into  a  fiUse  security.     He 
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never  relaxed  a  single  precaution.  He  avoided  Woodbine  Villa ;  he  dodged 
and  doubled  like  a  hare,  to  hide  his  own  abode.  But  he  forged,  handled,  and 
finished,  in  spite  of  the  Unions. 

The  men  were  civil  to'  him  in  the  yard,  and  he  had  it  all  his  own  way,  appar- 
ently. 

He  was  examined  by  a  surgeon,  and  reported  healthy.  He  paid  the  insur- 
ance premium,  and  obtained  the  policy.  So  now  he  felt  secure,  under  the  tegis 
of  the  Press,  and  the  wing  of  the  "  Gosshawk." 

By-and-by,  that  great  fish  I  have  mentioned  gave  a  turn  of  its  tail,  and  made 
his  placid  waters  bubble  a  little. 

A  woman  came  into  the  yard,  with  a  can  of  tea  for  her  husband  and  a  full 
apron.  As  she  went  out,  she  emptied  a  set  of  tools  out  of  her  apron  on  to  an 
old  grindstone,  and  slipped  out. 

The  news  of  this  soon  travelled  into  the  office,  and  both  Cheetham  and 
Bayne  came  out  to  look  at  them. 

They  were  a  set  of  carving  tools,  well  made  and  highly  polished ;  and  there 
was  a  scrap  of  paper  with  this  distich — 

We  are  Hillsborough  made, 
Both  haft  and  blade. 

Cheetham  examined  them,  and  said,  "Well,  they  are  clever  fellows.  I  de- 
clare these  come  very  near  Little's.     Call  him  down,  and  let  us  draw  him." 

Bayne  called  to  Henry;  and  that  brought  him  down,  and  several  more,  who 
winded  something. 

"Just  look  at  these,"  said  Cheetham. 

Little  colored.  He  saw  the  finger  of  the  Unions  at  once,  and  bristled  all 
over  with  caution  and  hostility. 

"  I  see  them,  sir.  They  are  very  fair  specimens  of  cutlery,  and  there  are 
only  about  twenty  tools  wanting  to  make  a  complete  set ;  but  there  is  one  defect 
in  them,  as  carving  tools." 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  They  are  useless.  You  can't  carve  wood  with  them.  None  but  a  practical 
carver  can  design  these  tools,  and  then  he  must  invent  and  make  the  steel 
moulds  first.  Try  and  sell  them  in  London  or  Paris,  you'll  soon  find  the  ditTer- 
ence.  Mr.  Bayne,  I  wonder  you  should  call  me  from  my  forge  to  examine 
'prentice-work."  And,  with  this,  he  walked  off  disdainfully,  but  not  quite  easy  in 
his  mind,  for  he  had  noticed  a  greedy  twinkle  in  Cheetham's  eye. 

The  next  day,  all  the  grinders  in  Mr.  Cheetham's  employ,  except  the  scissor 
grinders,  rose,  all  of  a  sudden,  like  a  flock  of  partridges,  and  went  out  into  the 
road. 

"  What  is  up  now  ?  "  inquired  Bayne.  "  The  answer  was,  their  secretaries 
had  sent  for  them." 

They  buzzed  in  the  road  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  came  back  to  work. 

At  night  there  was  a  great  meeting  at  the  "  Cutlers'  Arms,"  kept  by  Mr. 
Grotait. 

At  noon  next  day,  all  the  grinders  aforesaid,  in  Mr.  Cheetham's  employ, 
walked  into  the  office,  and  left,  each  of  them,  a  signed  paper  to  this  effect: 

"  This  is  to  give  you  notice  that  I  will  leave  your  service  a  week  after  the 
date  thereof."     (Meaning  hereof,  I  presume.) 

Cheetham  asked  several  of  them  what  was  up.  Some  replied,  civilly,  it  was 
a  trade  matter.  Others  suggested  Mr.  Cheetham  knew  as  much  about  it  as  they 
did. 
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Not  a  single  hot  or  uncivil  word  was  spoken  on  either  side.  The  game  had 
been  played  too  often  for  that,  and  with  results  too  various. 

One  or  two  even  expressed  a  sort  of  dogged  regret.  The  grinder,  Reynolds, 
a  very  honest  fellow,  admitted,  to  Mr.  Cheetham,  that*e  thought  it  a  sorry  trick 
for  a  hundred  men  to  strike  against  one  that  had  had  a  squeak  for  his  life.  "  But 
no  matter  what  I  think,  or  what  I  say,  I  must  do  what  the  Union  bids  me,  sir." 

"  I  know  that,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  Cheetham.  "  I  quarrel  with  none  of  you. 
I  fight  you  all.     The  other  masters  in  this  town  are  mice  ;  but  I'm  a  man." 

This  sentiment  he  repeated  very  often  during  the  next  six  days. 

The  seventh  came,  and  the  grinders  never  entered  the  works. 

Cheetham  looked  grave.  However,  he  said  to  Bayne,  "Go  and  find  out 
where  they  are.     Do  it  cleverly  now.     Don't  be  noticed." 

Bayne  soon  ascertained  they  were  all  ii>the  neighboring  public  houses. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Cheetham.  "  They  will  come  in,  before  night.  They 
shan't  beat  me,  the  vagabonds.     I'm  a  man — I'm  not  a  mouse." 

"  Orders  pouring  in,  sir,"  sighed  Bayne  ;  "and  the  grinders  are  rather  behind 
the  others  in  their  work  already." 

"They  must  have  known  that ;  or  why  draw  out  the  grinders  ?  How  could 
they  know  it  ? " 

"Sir,"  said  Bayne,  "they  say  old  Smitem  is  in  this  one.  Wherever  he  is, 
the  master's  business  is  known,  or  guessed,  Heaven  knows  how  ;  and  if  there  is 
a  hole  in  his  coat,  that  hole  is  hit.  Just  look  at  the  cleverness  of  it,  sir.  Here 
we  are,  wrong  with  the  forgers  and  handlers.  Yet  they  come  into  the  works  and 
take  their  day's  wages.  But  they  draw  out  the  grinders,  and  mutilate  the  busi- 
ness. They  hurt  you  as  much  as  if  they  struck,  and  lost  their  wages.  But  no, 
they  want  their  wages  to  help  pay  the  grinders  on  strike.  Your  only  chance  was 
to  discharge  every  man  in  the  works  the  moment  the  grinders  gave  notice. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  so,  then  ?  " 

"Because  I'm  not  old  Smitem.  He  can  see  a  thing  beforehand.  I  can  see 
it  afterward.  I'm  like  the  weatherwise  man's  pupil — as  good  as  my  master,  give 
me  time.  The  master  could  tell  you,  at  sunrise,  whether  the  day  would  be  wet 
or  dry,  and  the  pupil,  he  could  tell  you,  at  sunset ;  and  that  is  just  the  odds  be- 
tween old  Smitem  and  me." 

"Well,  if  he  is  old  Smitem,  I'm  old  Fightem." 

At  night,  he  told  Bayne  he  had  private  information,  that  the  grinders  were 
grumbling  at  being  made  a  catspaw  of  by  the  forgers  and  the  handlers.  "  Hold 
on,"  said  he  ;  "  they  will  break  up  before  morning." 

At  ten  o'clock,  next  day,  he  came  down  to  the  works,  and  some  peremptory 
orders  had  poured  in.     "They  must  wait,"  said  he,  peevishly. 

At  twelve,  he  said,  "  How  queer  the  place  seems,  and  not  a  grindstone  going. 
It  seems  as  still  as  the  grave.     I'm  a  man — I'm  not  a  mouse." 

Mr.  Cheetham  repeated  this  last  fact  in  zoology  three  times,  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  it  in  his  own  mind,  I  suppose. 

At  one,  he  said  he  would  shut  up  the  works  rather  than  be  a  slave. 

At  1. 1 5  he  blustered. 

At  1.20  he  gave  in  ;  collapsed  in  a  moment,  like  a  punctured  bladder. 

"Bayne,"  said  he,  with  a  groan,  "go  to  Jobson,  and  ask  him  to  come  and  talk 
this  foolisli  business  over." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Bayne.  "Don't  be  offended  ;  but  you  are  vexed  and 
worried,  and  whoever  the  Union  sends  to  you  will  be  as  cool  as  marble.  1  have 
just  heard  it  is  Redcar  carries  the  conditions." 
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"V/hat,  the  foreman  of  my  own   forgers!     Is  he   to  dictate  to  me  ?'' cried 
Cheetham,  grinding  his  teeth  with  indignation. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  does  it  matter  ?  "  said  Bayne,  soothingly.     "  He  is  no  more 
than  a  mouthpiece." 

"  Go  for  him,"  said  Cheetham,  sullenly, 

"  But,  sir,  I  can't  bear  that  your  own  workman  should  see  you  so  agitated." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right  the  moment  I  see  my  man  before  me." 

Bayne  went  oil,  and  soon  returned  with  Redcar.  The  man  had  hi.s  coat  on, 
but  had  not  removed  his  leathern  apron. 

Cheetham  received  him  as  the  representative  of  the  UnioH.s.  "Sit  down, 
Redcar,  and  let  us  put  an  end  to  this  little  bother.     Wl:at  do  you  require  ?  " 

"  i\Ir.  Little's  discharge,  sir." 

"Are  you  aware  he  is  with  me  on\  month's  notice  ? " 

"They  make  a  point  of  his  leaving  the  works  at  once,  sir  ;  and  I  was  to  beg 
you  to  put  other  hands  into  his  room." 

"  It  is  taking  a  great  liberty  to  propose  that." 

"  Nay.     They  only  want  to  be  satisfied.     He  has  given  a  vast  o'  trouble." 

"I'll  give  him  a  month's  warning.  If  I  discharge  him  on  the  spot,  he  can 
sue  me." 

"That  has  been  thought  on.  If  he  sues  you,  you  can  talk  to  tlie  L'nions, 
and  they  "will  act  with  you.  But  the  grinders  are  not  to  come  in  till  Little  is 
out." 

'•Well,  so  be  it  then." 

"And  his  rooms  occupied  by  Union  men." 

"  If  I  swallow  the  bolus,  I  may  as  well  swallow  the  pills.  Anything 
more  ? " 

"  The  grinders  are  not  to  lose  their  time  ;  a  day  and  a  hali"." 

"  What  !  am  I  to  pay  them  for  not  working  ?  " 

"Well,  sir,  if  we  had  come  to  you,  of  course  the  forgers  and  handlers  would 
have  paid  the  grinders  for  lost  time  ;  but,  as  you  have  come  to  us,  you  will  have 
to  jDay  them." 

Cheetham  made  a  wry  face  ;  but  acquiesced. 

"  And  then,  sir,"  said  Redcar,  "  there's  another  little  matter.  The  inciden- 
tal expenses  of  the  strike." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  secretaries,  and  a  little  present  to  another 
gentleman,  who  advised  us.     It  comes  to  thirty  pounds  altogetlier." 

"What!"  cried  Cheetham,  struggling  with  his  rising  choler.  "You  want 
me  to  pay  men  thirty  pounds  for  organizing  a  strike,  that  will  cost  me  so  dear, 
and  rob  me  of  a  whole  trade  that  was  worth  ^300  a  year  ?  Why  not  charge  me 
for  the  gunpowder  you  blew  up  Little  with,  and  spoiled  my  forge  .''  No,  Bayne, 
no  ;  this  is  too  unjust  and  too  tyrannical.  Flesh  and  blood  won't  bear  it.  I'll 
shut  up  the  works,  and  go  back  to  my  grindstone.  Better  live  on  bread  and 
water  than  crawl  a  slave." 

Redcar  took  a  written  paper  out  of  his  pocket.  "There  are  the  terms  writ- 
ten down,"  said  he.  "  If  you  sign  them,  the  strike  ends  ;  if  you  don't,  it  con- 
tinues— till  you  do." 

Cheetham  writhed  under  the  pressure.  Orders  were  poui-ing  in  ;  trade 
brisk  ;  hands  scarce.  Each  day  would  add  a  further  loss  of  many  pounds  for 
wages,  and  doubtless  raise  fresh  exactions.  He  gulped  down  something  very 
like  a  sob,  and  both  his  hand  and  his  voice  shook  with  strong  passion  as  he 
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took  the  pen.  "I'll  sign  it;  but  if  ever  my  turn  comes,  Til  remember  this 
against  you.  This  shows  wliat  they  really  are,  I>ayne.  Oh,  if  ever  you  work- 
men get  power,  God  help  the  world  !  " 

These  words  seemed  to  come  in  a  great  prophetic  agony  out  of  a  bursting 
heart. 

But  the  representative  of  the  Unions  was  neither  moved  by  them  nor 
irritated. 

"All  right,"  said  he,  phlegmatically  ;  "  the  winner  takes  his  bite  ;  the  loser 
gets  his  bark  :  that's  reason." 

Henry  Little  was  in  his  handling  room,  working  away,  with  a  bright  per- 
spective before  him,  when  Bayne  knocked  at  the  door,  and  entered  with  Red- 
c  ir.  Bayne's  face  wore  an  expression  so  piteous,  that  Henry  divined  mischief 
at  once. 

"  Little,  my  poor  fellow,  it  is  all  over.     We  are  obliged  to  part  with  you." 

"  Cheetham  has  thrown  me  over  !  " 

"  What  could  he  do  ?  I  am  to  ask  you  to  vacate  these  rooms,  tliat  we  may 
get  our  half-day  out  of  the  grinders." 

Henry  turned  pale,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

He  got  up  in  a  very  leisurely  way  ;  and,  while  he  was  putting  on  his  coat,  he 
told  Bayne,  doggedly,  he  should  expect  his  month's  salary. 

As  he  was  leaving,  Redcar  spoke  to  him  in  rather  a  sheepish  way.  "Shake 
hands,  old  lad,"  said  he  :  "  thou  knows  one  or  t'other  must  win  ;  and  there's  not 
a  grain  of  spite  against  thee.     It's  just  a  trade  matter." 

Henry  stood  with  his  arms  akimbo,  and  looked  at  Redcar.  "  I  was  in 
hopes,"  said  he,  grinding  his  teeth,  "you  were  going  to  ask  me  to  take  a  turn 
with  you  in  the  yard,  man  to  man.  But  I  can't  refuse  my  hand  to  one  of  mv 
own  sort  that  asks  it.  There  'tis.  After  all,  you  deserve  to  win,  for  you  are 
true  to  each  other ;  but  a  master  can't  be  true  to  a  man,  nor  to  anything  on 
earth,  but  his  pocket." 

He  then  strolled  out  into  the  yard,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  whis- 
tled "The  Harmonious  Blacksmith,"  very  sick  at  heart. 


CHAPTER    IX.      • 

The  strike  was  over,  the  grinders  poured  into  the  works,  and  the  grindstones 
revolved.  Henry  Little  leaned  against  an  angle  of  the  building,  and  listened 
with  aching  heart  to  their  remorseless  thunder.  He  stood  there  disconsolate — 
the  one  workman  out  of  work — and  sipped  the  bitter  cup,  defeat.  Then  he 
walked  out  at  the  gates,  and  wandered  languidly  into  the  streets.  He  was  mis- 
erable, and  had  nobody  to  mourn  to,  for  the  main  cause  of  his  grief  lay  beneath 
the  surface  of  this  defeat  ;  and  how  could  he  reveal  it,  now,  that  his  ambitious 
love  looked  utter  madness?  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  seen  there  is  no  sym- 
pathy in  the  world  for  any  man  who  loves  out  of  his  sphere.  Indeed,  whatever 
cures  or  crushes  such  a  passion,  is  hailed  by  the  bystanders  as  a  sharp  but 
wholesome  medicine. 

He  sauntered  about,  and  examined  all  the  shops  with  lack-lustre  eye.  He 
looked  in  at  everything,  but  observed  nothing,  scarcely  saw  anything.  All  his 
senses  were  turned  inward.     It  was  such  a  jDitiable  and  galling  result  of  a  gal- 
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lant  fight.  Even  the  insurance  office  had  got  the  better  of  him.  It  had  talcen 
one-third  of  his  savings,  and  the  very  next  day  his  trade  was  gone,  and  his  life 
in  no  danger.  The  "  Gosshawk  "  had  plucked  him,  and  the  trade  had  tied  his 
hands.  Rack  his  invention  how  he  would,  he  could  see  no  way  of  becoming  a 
master  in  Hillsborough,  except  by  leaving  Hillsborough  and  working  hard  and 
long  in  some  other  town.  He  felt  in  his  own  heart  the  love  and  constancy  to  do 
this  ;  but  his  reason  told  him  such  constancy  would  be  wasted  ;  for,  while  he 
was  working  at  a  distance,  the  impression,  if  any,  he  had  made  on  her  would 
wear  away,  and  some  man  born  with  money  would  step  in  and  carry  her  gaily 
off.  This  thought  returned  to  him  again  and  again,  and  exasperated  him  so  at 
last,  that  he  resolved  to  go  to  Woodbine  Villa,  and  tell  her  his  heart  before  he 
left  the  place.  Then  he  should  be  rejected,  no  doubt,  but  perhaps  pitied,  and 
not  so  easily  forgotten  as  if  he  had  melted  silently  away. 

He  walked  up  the  hill,  first  rapidly,  then  slowly.  He  called  at  Woodbine 
Villa. 

The  answer  was,  "  Not  at  home." 

"Everything  is  against  me,"  said  he. 

He  wandered  wearily  down  again,  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  he 
met  a  gentleman  with  a  lady  on  each  arm,  and  one  of  those  ladies  was  Miss  Car- 
den.  The  fortunate  cavalier  was  Mr.  Coventry,  whom  Henry  would  have  seen 
long  before  this,  but  he  had  been  in  Paris  for  the  last  four  months.  He  had 
come  back  fuller  than  ever  of  agreeable  gossip,  and  Grace  was  chatting  away  to 
him,  and  beaming  with  pleasure,  as  innocent  girls  do,  when  out  on  a  walk  with  a 
companion  they  like.  She  was  so  absorbed  she  did  not  even  see  Henry  Little. 
He  went  off  the  pavement  to  make  room  for  their  tyrannical  crinolines,  and 
passed  unnoticed. 

He  had  flushed  with  joy  at  first  sight  of  her,  but  now  a  deadly  qualm  seized 
him.  The  gentleman  was  handsome  and  commanding;  Miss  Garden  seemed 
very  happy,  hanging  on  his  arm  ;  none  the  less  bright  and  happy  that  he,  her 
humble  worshipper,  was  downcast  and  wretched. 

It  did  not  positively  prove  much  :  yet  it  indicated  how  little  he  must  be  to 
her :  and  somehow  it  made  him  realize  more  clearly  the  great  disadvantage  at 
v/hich  he  lay,  compared  with  an  admirer  belonging  to  her  own  class.  Hitherto 
his  senses  had  always  been  against  his  reason  :  but  now  for  once  they  co-oper- 
ated with  his  judgment,  and  made  him  feel  that,  were  he  to  toil  for  years  in 
London,  or  Birmingham,  and.  amass  a  fortune,  he  should  only  be  where  that  gen- 
tleman was  already  ;  and  while  the  workman,  far  away,  was  slaving,  that  gentle- 
man and  others  would  be  courting  her.  She  might  refuse  one  or  two.  But  she 
would  not  refuse  them  all. 

Then,  in  his  despair,  he  murmured,  "Would  to  God  I  had  never  seen 
her  !  " 

He  made  a  fierce  resolve  he  would  go  home,  and  tell  his  mother  she  could 
pack  up. 

He  quickened  his  steps,  for  fear  his  poor  sorrowful  heart  should  falter. 

But,  when  he  had  settled  on  this  course,  lo  !  a  fountain  of  universal  hatred 
seemed  to  bubble  in  his  heart.  He  burned  to  inflict  some  mortal  injury  upon 
Jobson,  Parkin,  Grotait,  Cheetham,  and  all  who  had  taken  a  part,  either  active 
or  passive,  in  goading  him  to  despair.  Now  Mr.  Cheetham's  works  lay  right  in 
his  way  ;  and  it  struck  him  he  could  make  Ciiectham  smart  a  little.  Cheetham's 
god  was  money.  Cheetham  had  thrown  him  over  for  money.  He  would  go  to 
Cheetham,  and  drive  a  dagger  into  his  pocket. 
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He  walked  into  the  office.  Mr.  Clicctham  was  not  there  :  but  he  found 
Bayne,  and  Dr.  Amboyne. 

"  Mr.  Bayne,"  said  he,  abruptly,  "  I  am  come  for  my  month's  wages." 

The  tone  was  so  aggressive,  Bayne  looked  alarmed,  "  Why,  Little,  poor  Mr. 
Cheetham  is  gone  home  with  a  bad  headache,  and  a  sore  heart." 

"All  the  better.  I  don't  want  to  tell  him  to  his  face  he  is  a  bragging  cur; 
all  I  want  out  of  him  now  is  my  money :  and  you  can  pay  me  that." 

The  pacific  Bayne  cast  a  piteous  glance  at  Dr.  Amboyne.  '•  1  have  told  you 
the  whole  business,  sir.  Oughtn't  Mr.  Little  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  talk  it 
over  with  Mr.  Cheetham  ?     I'm  only  a  servant :  and  a  man  of  peace." 

"  Whether  he  ought  or  not,  I  think  I  can  answer  for  him  that  he  will." 

"  I  can't  sir,"  said  Henry,  sturdily.     "  I  leave  the  tov/n  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  that  alters  the  case.     But  must  you  leave  us  so  soon  .? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  that.  Tell  me  your  reason.  I  don't  ask  out  of  mere 
curiosity." 

Henry  replied  with  less  than  his  usual  candor :  "Is  it  not  reason  enough  for 
leaving  a  place,  that  my  life  has  been  attempted  in  it,  and  now  my  livelihood  is 
taken  ? " 

"  Those  are  certainly  strong  reasons.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  your  life  is 
no  longer  in  danger  :  and  your  livelihood  is  not  gone  ;  for,  to  speak  plainly,  I 
came  over  here  the  moment  I  heard  you  were  discharged,  to  ask  you  if  you 
would  enter  my  service  on  the  same  terms  as  Mr.  Cheetham  gave  you,  only 
guineas  instead  of  pounds." 

"  What,  turn  doctor  ? " 

"  Oh,  dear  no  :  the  doctors'  union  would  forbid  that.  No,  Mr.  Little,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  pay  me  a  compliment ;  to  try  my  service  blindfold  for  one 
week.     You  can  leave  it  if  you  don't  like  it  ;  but  give  me  one  week's  trial." 

"How  can  I  refuse  you  that?"  said  Henry,  hanging  his  head.  "You  have 
been  a  good  friend  to  me.  But,  sir,  mark  my  words,  this  place  will  be  my  de- 
struction.    Well,  when  am  I  to  begin  work  ? " 

"  To-morrow  at  ten." 

"So  be  it,"  said  Henry,  wearily,  then  left  the  works  and  went  home  ;  but,  as 
he  went,  he  said  to  himself,  "  It  is  not  my  doing."  And  his  double-faced  heart 
glowed  and  exulted  secretly. 

He  told  his  mother  how  the  Trades  had  beaten  him,  and  he  was  out  of 
work. 

]\Irs.  Little  consoled  him  hypocritically.  She  was  delighted.  Then  he  told 
her  his  departure  had  been  delayed  by  Dr.  Amboyne  :  that  made  her  look  a  little 
anxious. 

"  One  question,  dear :  now  the  Union  has  beaten  you,  they  will  not  be  so 
spiteful,  will  they  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  That  is  all  over.  The  conquerors  can  afford  to  be  good-natured. 
Confound  them." 

"Then  that  is  all  I  care  about.  Then  do  not  leave  Hillsborough.  Why 
should  you  ?     Wait  here  patiently.     You  do  not  know  what  may  turn  up." 

"  What,  mother,  do  you  want  to  stay  here  now  ?  "  said  Henry,  opening  his 
eyes  with  astonishment. 

"Wherever  my  son  is  happy  and  safe  from  harm,  there  I  wish  to  stay — of 

irse." 

Next  morning  Henry  called  on  Dr.  Amboyne,  and  found  him  in  his  study, 
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teaching  what  looked  a  boj'  of  sixteen,  but  was  twenty-two,  to  read  monosylla- 
bles. On  Little's  entrance  the  pupil  retired  from  his  uphill  work,  and  glowered 
with  vacillating  eyes.  The  lad  had  a  fair  feminine  face,  with  three  ill  things  in 
it;  a  want,  a  wildness,  and  a  weakness.  To  be  sure  Henry  saw  it  at  a  disad- 
vantage :  for  vivid  intelligence  would  come  now  and  then  across  this  mild,  wild 
vacant  face,  like  the  breeze  that  sweeps  a  farm-yard  pond. 

"  Good  morning.  Little.     This  is  your  fellow-workman." 

"  He  does  not  look  up  to  much,"  said  Henry,  with  all  a  workman's  blunt- 
ness. 

"What,  you  have  found  him  out!  Never  mind;  he  can  beat  the  town  at 
one  or  two  things,  and  it  is  for  these  we  will  use  him.  Some  call  him  an  idiot. 
The  expression  is  neat  and  vigorous,  but  not  precise  ;  so  I  have  christened  him 
the  Anomaly.  Anomaly,  this  is  Mr.  Little  ;  go  and  shake  hands  with  him,  and 
admire  him." 

The  Anomaly  went  directly,  and  gazed  into  Little's  face  for  some  time. 

He  then  made  his  report.     "  He  is  beautiful  and  black." 

"  I've  seen  him  blacker.  Now  leave  off  admiring  him,  and  look  at  these  pic- 
tures while  I  prose.  Two  thousand  philosophers  are  writing  us  dead  with 
'  Labor  and  Capital.'  But  I  vary  the  bore.  '  Life,  Labor,  and  Capital,'  is  my 
chant:  and,  whereas  Life  has  hitherto  been  banished  from  the  discussion,  I  put 
Life  in  its  true  place,  at  the  head  of  the  trio.  (And  Life  I  divide  into  long  Life, 
and  happy  Life.)  The  subject  is  too  vast  to  be  dealt  with  all  at  once  ;  but  I'll 
give  you  a  peep  of  it.  The  rustic  laborer  in  the  south  sells  his  labor  for  too  lit- 
tle money  to  support  life  comfortably.  That  is  a  foul  w-rong.  The  rustic  laborer 
in  the  north  has  small  wages,  compared  with  a  pitman,  or  a  cutler  ;  but  he  has 
enough  for  health,  and  he  lives  longer  and  more  happily  than  either  the  pitman 
or  the  cutler;  so  that  account  is  square,  in  my  view  of  things.  But  now  dive 
into  the  Hillsborough  trades,  and  you  will  find  this  just  balance  of  Life,  Labor, 
and  Capital,  regarded  in  some,  but  defied  in  others  :  a  forger  is  paid  as  much  or 
more  than  a  dry-grinder,  though  forging  is  a  hard  but  tolerably  healthy  trade, 
and  dry-grinding  means  an  early  death  after  fifteen  years  of  disease  and  misery. 
The  file-cutters  are  even  more  killed  and  less  paid.  What  is  to  be  done,  then  ? 
Raise  the  wages  of  the  more  homicidal  trades  !  But  this  could  onlj'  be  done  by 
all  the  Unions  acting  in  concert.  Now  tlie  rival  philosophers,  who  direct  the 
Unions,  are  all  against  Democritus — that's  myself;  they  set  no  value  on  life. 
And  indeed  the  most  intelligent  one,  Grotait,  smiles  blandly  on  Death,  and 
would  grind  his  scythe  for  him — at  the  statement  price — because  that  scythe 
thins  the  labor-market,  and  so  helps  keep  up  prices." 

"Then  what  can  we  do  ?     I'm  a  proof  one  can't  fight  the  L^nions." 

"  Do  ?  Why  lay  hold  of  the  slick  at  the  other  end.  Let  Pseudo-Philosophy 
set  the  means  above  the  end,  and  fix  its  shortsighted  eyes  on  Labor  and  Capi- 
tal, omitting  Life.  (What  does  it  profit  a  file-cutter  if  he  gains  his  master's 
whole  capital  and  loses  his  own  life  ?)  But  you  and  I,  Mr.  Little,  are  true  philo- 
sophers, and  the  work  we  are  about  to  enter  on  is — saving  cutlers'  lives." 

"  I'd  rather  help  take  them." 

"Of  course  ;  and  that  is  why  I  made  the  pounds  guineas." 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  Henry,  coloring.  "  I  don't  expect  to  get  six  guineas  a 
week  for  whistling  my  own  tune.     How  are  we  to  do  the  job  ?  " 

"  By  putting  our  heads  together.  You  have,  on  the  side  of  your  temple  a 
protuberance,  v.'hich  I  have  noticed  in  the  crania  of  inventors.  So  I  want  you 
to  go  round  the  works,  and  observe  for  yourself  how  Life  is  thrown  gaily  away, 
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in  a  moment,  by  needless  accidents,  and  painfully  gnawed  away  by  steel-dust, 
stone-orit,  sulphurct  of  lead,  etc.  ;  and  then  cudgel  your  brain  for  remedies." 

"Sir,"  said  Henry,"!  am  afraid  I  shall  not  earn  my  money.  My  heart  is 
not  in  the  job." 

"Revenge  is  what  you  would  like  to  be  at,  not  Philanthropy — eh  ?" 

"Ay,  doctor."     And  his  black  eye  flashed  fire. 

"  Well,  well,  that  is  natural.  Humor  my  crotchet  just  now,  and  perhaps  I 
may  humor  yours  a  month  or  two  hence.  I  think  I  could  lay  my  hand  on  the 
fellow  who  blew  you  up." 

"  What  sir  !  Ah  !  tell  me  that,  and  I'll  do  as  much  philanthropy  as  you 
like— after— " 

"  After  you  have  punched  your  fellow-creature's  head." 

"  But  it  is  impossible,  sir.  How  can  you  know  ?  These  acts  are  kept  as 
secret  as  the  grave." 

"And  how  often  has  the  grave  revealed  its  secrets  to  observant  men  ?  Dr. 
Donne  sauntered  about  among  graves,  and  saw  a  sexton  turn  up  a  skull.  He  ex- 
amined it,  found  a  nail  in  it,  identified  the  skull,  and  had  the  murderess  hung. 
She  was  safe  from  the  sexton  and  the  rest  of  the  parish,  but  not  from  a  stray 
observer.  Well,  the  day  you  were  blown  up,  I  observed  something,  and  arrived 
at  a  conclusion,  by  my  art." 

"  What,  physic  ?  " 

"Oh,  dear  no;  my  other  art,  my  art  of  arts,  that  I  don't  get  i^aid  for;  tlie 
art  of  putting  myself  in  other  people's  places.  I'll  tell  you.  While  you  lay  on 
the  ground,  in  Mr.  Cheetham's  yard,  I  scanned  the  workmen's  faces.  They 
were  full  of  pity  and  regret,  and  were  much  alike  in  expression — all  but  one. 
That  one  looked  a  man  awakened  from  a  dream.  His  face  Avas  wild,  stupid, 
confused,  astonished.  '  Hallo  ! '  said  I,  '  why  are  your  looks  so  unlike  the  looks 
of  your  fellows  .f"  Instantly  I  put  myself  in  his  place.  I  ceased  to  be  the  De- 
mocritus,  or  laughing  philosopher  of  Hillsborough,  and  became  a  low  uneducated 
brute  of  a  workman.  Then  I  asked  this  brute,  viz.,  myself,  why  I  was  staring 
and  glaring  in  that  way,  stupidly  astonished,  at  the  injured  man.''  'Were  you 
concerned  in  the  criminal  act,  ye  blackguard  ? '  said  I  to  myself.  The  next  step 
was  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the  criminal.  I  did  so  ;  and  I  realized  that  I, 
the  criminal,  had  done  the  act  to  please  the  Unions,  and  expecting  the  sympathy 
of  all  Union  workmen  to  be  with  me.  Also  that  I,  being  an  ignorant  brute,  had 
never  pictured  to  myself  what  suffering  I  should  inflict.  But  what  was  the  re- 
sult .''  I  now  saw  the  sufferer,  and  did  not  like  my  own  act ;  and  I  found  all  the 
sympathy  of  my  fellows  went  with  him,  and  that  I  was  loathed  and  execrated, 
and  should  be  lynched  on  the  spot  were  I  to  own  my  act.  I  now  whipped  back 
to  Dr.  Amboyne  with  the  theory  thus  obtained,  and  compared  it  with  that  face  ; 
the  two  fitted  each  other,  and  I  saw  the  criminal  before  me." 

"  Good  heavens  !     This  is  very  deep." 

"  No  slop-basin  was  ever  deeper.  So  leave  it  for  the  present,  and  go  to 
work.     Here  are  cards  admitting  you,  as  my  commissioner,  to  all  the  princijial 

works.     Begin  with Stop  a  moment,  while   I   put  myself  in   vour  place. 

'Let  me  see,  Cheetham's  grinders  think  they  have  turned  me  out  of  Hillsbor- 
ough. That  mortifies  a  young  man  of  merit  like  me.  Confound  'em  !  I  should 
like  to  show  them  they  have  not  the  power  to  drive  me  out.  Combine  how  they 
will,  I  rise  superior.  I  forge  as  they  could  not  forge  :  that  was  my  real  crime. 
Well,  I'll  be  their  superior  still.  I'm  their  inspector,  and  their  beneflxctor,  at 
higher  wages  than  they,  poor  devils,  will  ever  earn  at  inspecting  and  benefiting, 
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or  anything  else.'  Ah  !  your  color  rises.  I've  hit  the  right  nail.  Isn't  it  an 
excellent  and  most  transmigratory  art .''  Then  begin  with  Cheetham.  Bv-the- 
by,  the  Anomaly  has  spotted  a  defective  grindstone  there.  Scrutinize  all  his  de- 
partments severely;  for  no  man  values  his  people's  lives  less  than  my  good 
friend  John  Cheetham.     Away  with  you  both  ;  and  God  speed  you." 

Henry  walked  down  the  street  with  the  Anomaly,  and  tried  to  gauge  his 
intellects. 

•'  What's  your  real  name,  my  man  ?  " 

"  Silly  Billy." 

"  Oh,  then  I'm  afraid  you  can't  do  much  to  help  me." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  can,  because — " 

"  Because  w'hat  ?  " 

"  Because  I  like  you." 

"  Well,  that's  lucky,  any  way." 

"  Billy  can  catch  trout  when  nobody  else  can,"  said  the  youngster,  turning  his 
eyes  proudly  up  to  Henry's. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  But  you  see  that  is  not  exactly  what  the  Doctor  wants  us 
for." 

"Nay;  he's  wrapped  up  in  trout.  If  it  wasn't  for  Billy  and  the  trout,  he'd 
die  right  off." 

Henry  turned  a  look  of  silent  pity  on  the  boy,  and  left  him  in  his  pleasing 
illusion.  He  wondered  that  Dr.  Amboyne  should  have  tacked  this  biped  on  to 
him. 

They  entered  Cheetham's  works,  and  Henry  marched  grimly  into  the  office, 
and  showed  Mr.  Bayne  his  credentials. 

"  Why,  Little,  you  had  no  need  of  that." 

"  Oh,  it  is  as  well  to  have  no  misunderstanding  with  your  employer's  masters. 
I  visit  these  works  for  my  present  employer,  Dr.  Amboyne,  with  the  consent  of 
Mr.  Cheetham,  here  written." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Bayne,  obsequiously ;  "  and  I  respectfully  solicit  the 
honor  of  conducting  our  esteemed  visitor." 

A  young  man's  ill  humor  could  not  stand  against  this.  "  Come  along,  old 
fellow,"  said  Henry.  "  I'm  a  bear,  with  a  sore  heart ;  but  who  could  be  such  a 
brute  as  quarrel  with  you  ?  Let  us  begin  with  the  chaps  who  drove  me  out — 
the  grinders.     I'm  hired  to  philanthropize  'em — d — n  'em." 

They  went  among  the  dry  grinders  first ;  and  Henry  made  the  following  ob- 
servations. The  workmen's  hair  and  clothes  were  powdered  with  grit  and  dust 
from  the  grindstones.  The  very  air  was  impregnated  with  it,  and  soon  irritated 
his  own  lungs  perceptibly.  Here  was  early  death,  by  bronchitis  and  lung  dis- 
eases, reduced  to  a  certainty.  But  he  also  learned  from  the  men  that  the  quan- 
tity of  metal  ground  off  was  prodigious,  and  entered  their  bodies  .they  scarce 
knew  how.  A  razor-grinder  showed  him  his  shirt  :  it  was  a  deep  buff  color. 
"There,  sir,"  said  he,  ''  that  was  clean  on  yesterday.  All  the  washerwomen  in 
Hillsboro'  can't  make  a  shirt  of  mine  any  other  color  but  that."  The  effect  on 
life,  health,  and  happiness  was  visible  ;  a  single  glance  revealed  rounded  shoul- 
ders and  narrow  chests,  caused  partly  by  the  grinder's  position  on  his  horsing, 
a  position  very  injurious  to  the  organs  of  breathing,  and  partly  by  the  two 
devil's  dusts  that  filled  the  air  ;  cadaverous  faces,  the  muscles  of  which  betrayed 
habitual  suffering,  coughs  short  and  dry,  or  with  a  frothy  expectoration  peculiar 
to  the  trade. 

In  answer  to  questions,  many  complained  of  a  fearful  tightness  across  the 
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chest,  of  inability  to  eat  or  to  digest.     One  said  it  took  him  five  minutes  to  get 
up  the  factory  stairs,  and  he  had  to  lean  against  the  wall  several  times. 

A  razor-grinder  of  twenty-two,  with  death  in  his  face,  told  Henry  he  had 
come  into  that  room  when  he  was  eleven.  "  It  soon  takes  hold  of  boys,"  said 
he.     "  I've  got  what  I  shall  never  get  shut  on." 

Another,  who  looked  ill,  but  not  dying,  received  Henry's  sympathy  with  a 
terrible  apathy.  "I'm  twenty-eight,"  said  he;  '"and  a  fork-grinder  is  an  old 
cock  at  thirty.  I  must  look  to  drop  off  my  perch  in  a  year  or  two,  like  the 
rest." 

Only  one,  of  all  these  victims,  seemed  to  trouble  his  head  about  whether 
death  and  disease  could  be  averted.  This  one  complained  that  some  employers 
provided  tans  to  drive  the  dust  from  the  grinder,  but  Cheetham  would  not  go  to 
the  expense. 

The  rest  that  Henry  spoke  to  accepted  their  fate  doggedly.  They  ^Yere 
ready  to  complain,  but  not  to  move  a  finger  in  self-defence.  Their  fathers  had 
been  ground  out  young,  and  why  not  they  ? 

Indifferent  to  life,  health,  and  happiness,  they  could  nevertheless  be  inflamed 
about  sixpence  a  week.  In  other  words,  the  money-price  of  their  labor  was 
everything  to  them,  the  blood-price  nothing. 

Henry  found  this  out,  and  it  gave  him  a  glimpse  into  the  mind  of  Am- 
boyne. 

He  felt  quite  confused,  and  began  to  waver  between  hate,  contempt,  and 
pity.  Was  it  really  these  poor  doomed  wretches  who  had  robbed  him  of  his 
livelihood  ?  Could  men  so  miscalculate  the  size  of  things,  as  to  strike  because 
an  inoffensive  individual  was  making  complete  carving  tools  all  by  himself, 
and  yet  not  strike,  nor  even  stipulate  for  fans,  to  carry  disease  and  death  away 
from  their  own  vitals  1  Why,  it  seemed  wasting  hate,  to  bestow  it  on  these 
blind  idiots. 

He  went  on  to  the  wet-grinders  ;  and  he  found  their  trade  much  healthier 
than  dry-grinding  :  yet  there  were  drawbacks.  They  suffered  from  the  grit 
whenever  a  new  stone  was  hung  and  raced.  They  were  also  subject  to  a  can- 
ker of  the  hands,  and  to  colds,  coughs,  and  inflammations,  from  perspiration 
checked  by  cold  draughts  and  drenched  floors.  These  floors  were  often  of  mud, 
and  so  the  wet  stagnated  and  chilled  their  feet,  while  their  bodies  were  very  hot. 
Excellent  recipe  for  filling  graves. 

Here  Bayne  retired  to  his  books,  and  Henry  proceeded  to  the  saw'-grinders, 
and  entered  their  rooms  with  no  little  interest,  for  they  were  an  envied  trade. 
They  had  been  for  many  years  governed  by  Grotait,  than  whom  no  man  in 
England  saw  clearer ;  though  such  men  as  Amboyne  saw  farther.  Grotait,  by 
a  system  of  Machiavelian  policy,  ingeniously  devised  and  carried  out,  nobly, 
basely,  craftily,  forcibly,  benevolently,  ruthlessly,  whichever  way  best  suited  the 
particular  occasion,  had  built  a  model  union  ;  and  still,  with  unremitting  zeal 
and  vigilance,  contrived  to  keep  numbers  down  and  j^rices  up— which  is  the 
great  Union  problem. 

The  work  was  hard,  but  it  was  done  in  a  position  favorable  to  the  lungs, 
and  the  men  were  healthy  brawny  fellows  ;  one  or  two  were  of  remarkable 
stature. 

Up  to  this  moment  Silly  Billy  had  fully  justified  that  title.  He  had  stuck  to 
Henry's  side  like  a  dog,  but  with  no  more  interest  in  the  inquiry  than  a  calf. 
Indeed,  his  wandering  eye  and  vacant  f\ice  had  indicated  that  his  scanty  wits 
were  wool-gathering  miles  from  the  place  that  contained  his  body. 
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But,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  saw-grinders'  room,  his  features  lighted  up, 
and  his  eye  kindled.  He  now  took  up  a  commanding  position  in  the  centre» 
and  appeared  to  be  listening  keenly.  And  he  had  not  listened  many  seconds 
before  he  cried  out,  "There's  the  bad  music  !  there  !  there  !  "  And  he  pointed 
to  a  grindstone  that  was  turning  and  doing  its  work  exactly  like  the  others. 
''  Oh,  the  bad  music  !  "  cried  Billy.  "  It  is  out  of  tune.  It  says,  '  Murder  !  mur- 
der ! '     Out  of  tune!" 

Henry  thought  it  his  duty  to  inspect  the  grindstone  so  vigorously  denounced, 
and,  naturally  enough,  went  in  front  of  the  grinder.  But  Billy  pulled  him  vio- 
lently to  the  side.  "  You  mustn't  stand  there,"  said  he.  "  That  is  the  way  they 
lly  when  they  break,  and  kill  the  poor  father,  and  then  the  mother  lets  down  her 
hair,  and  the  boy  goes  crazed." 

By  this  time  the  men  were  attracted  by  the  Anomaly's  gestures  and  exclama- 
tions, and  several  left  their  work,  and  came  round  him.  "  What  is  amiss,  Billy  -^ 
a  flawed  stone,  eh  ?  which  is  it.''" 

"  Here  !  here  !  "  said  the  boy.  "  This  is  the  wheel  of  death.  Kill  it,  break 
it,  smash  it,  before  it  kills  another  father." 

Henry  spoke  to  the  grinder,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  anything  amiss  with 
the  stone. 

The  man  seemed  singularly  uneasy  at  being  spoken  to  :  however  he  made 
answer  sullenly  that  he  had  seen  better  ones,  and  worse  ones,  and  all. 

Henry  was,  however,  aware,  that  the  breaking  of  a  large  grindstone,  while 
revolving  by  steam-power,  was  a  serious,  and  often  a  fatal  thing  ;  he  therefore 
made  a  private  mark  upon  the  wall  opposite  the  grindstone,  and  took  his  ex- 
cited companion  to  Bayne.  "  This  poor  lad  says  he  has  found  a  defective  grind- 
stone. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  test  it  while  it  is  running.  Will  you  let  us 
into  the  works  when  the  saw-grinders  have  left  ? " 

Bayne  hem'd  and  havv'd  a  little,  but  consented.  He  would  remain  behind 
half-an-hour  to  oblige  Little. 

Henry  gave  the  Anomaly  his  dinner,  and  then  inspected  the  file-cutters  in 
two  great  works.  Here  he  found  suicide  reduced  to  a  system.  Whereof 
anon. 

Returning,  to  keep  his  appointment  with  Bayne,  he  met  a  well-dressed  man, 
who  stopped  Billy,  and  accosted  him  kindly. 

Henry  strolled  on. 

He  heard  their  voices. behind  him  all  the  way,  and  tlie  man  stopped  at  Cheet- 
ham's  gate,  which  rather  surprised  him.  *'  Has  Billy  told  you  what  we  are  at  ?" 
said  he. 

"  Yes.  But  the  very  look  of  him  was  enough.  I  know  Billy,  and  his  waj-s, 
better  than  you  do." 

''  Very  likely.     What,  are  you  coming  in  with  us  .'' " 

''  If  you  have  no  objection." 

The  door  was  opened  by  Bayne  in  ijerson.  He  started  at  sight  of  the  com- 
panion his  friend  had  picked  up,  and  asked  him,  with  marked  civility,  if  there 
was  anything  amiss.  "  Not  that  I  know  of,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  merely  thought 
that  my  experience  might  be  of  some  little  service  to  you  in  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  sir,"  said  Btiyne,  and  led  the  way  with  his  lantern,  for  it 
was  past  sunset.  On  the  road,  the  visitor  asked  if  anybody  had  marked  the 
accused  stone.     Henry  said  he  should  know  it  again.     "  Tliat  is  right"  said  the 
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On  entering  the  room,  this  personage  took  Billy  by  the  arm,  and  held  him. 
"Let  us  have  no  false  alarms,"  he  said,  and  blindfolded  the  boy  with  his  hand- 
kerchief in  a  moment. 

And  now  an  examination  commenced,  Avhich  the  time  and  the  place  rendered 
curious  and  striking. 

It  was  a  long,  lofty  room  ;  the  back  part  mainly  occupied  by  the  drums  that 
were  turned  by  the  driving  power.  The  power  was  on  the  floor  above,  and 
acted  by  means  of  huge  bands  that  came  down  through  holes  in  the  ceiling  and 
turned  the  drums.  From  each  of  these  drums  came  two  leather  bands,  each  of 
which  turned  a  pulley-wheel,  and  eacli  pulley-wheel  a  grindstone,  to  whose  axle 
it  was  attached  ;  but  now  the  grindstones  rested  in  the  troughs,  and  the  great 
wheel-bands  hung  limp,  and  the  other  bands  lay  along  loose  and  serpentine.  In 
the  dim  light  of  a  single  lamp,  it  all  looked  like  a  gigantic  polypus  with  its  limbs 
extended  lazily,  and  its  iingers  holding  semicircular  claws  :  for  of  the  grindstones 
less  than  half  is  visible. 

Billy  was  a  timid  creature,  and  this  blindfolding  business  rather  scared  him  : 
he  had  almost  to  be  dragged  within  reach  of  these  gaunt  antenna;.  But  each 
time  they  got  him  to  touch  a  grindstone,  his  body  changed  its  character  from 
shrinking  and  doubtful,  to  erect  and  energetic,  and  he  applied  his  test.  This 
boy  carried  with  him,  night  and  da}',  a  little  wooden  hammer,  like  an  auc- 
tioneer's, and  with  this  he  nov/  tapped  each  stone  several  times,  searching  for 
the  one  he  had  denounced :  and,  at  each  experiment,  he  begged  the  others  to 
keep  away  from  him  and  leave  him  alone  with  the  subject  of  his  experiment ; 
which  they  did,  and  held  up  the  lamp  and  threw  the  light  on  him. 

Six  heavy  grindstones  he  tapped,  and  approved,  three  he  even  praised  and 
called  "good  music." 

The  seventh  he  struck  twice,  first  gentl}',  then  hard,  and  drew  back  from  it, 
screaming  "  Oh  the  bad  music  !  Oh  the  wheel  of  death  !  "  and  tried  to  tear  the 
handkerchief  from  his  eyes. 

"Be  quiet,  Billy,"  said  the  visitor,  calmly  ;  and,  putting  his  arm  round  the 
boy's  neck,  drew  him  to  his  side,  and  detached  the  handkerchief,  all  in  a  cer- 
tain paternal  way  that  seemed  to  betoken  a  kindly  disposition.  But,  whilst  lie 
was  doing  this,  he  said  to  Henry  "  Now — you  marked  a  stone  in  daylight ;  which 
was  it  ? " 

"  No,  no,  I  didn't  mark  the  stone,  but  I  v.Tote  on  tlie  wall  just  opposite. 
Lend  us  the  light,  Bayne.  By  George,  here  is  my  mark  right  opposite  this 
stone." 

"  Then  Billy's  right.  Well  done,  Billy."  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  gave  him  a  new  shilling.  He  then  enquired  of  Bayne,  with  the  air  of  a 
pupil  seeking  advice  from  a  master,  whether  this  discovery  ought  not  to  be 
acted  upon. 

'•What  would  you  suggest,  sir?"  asked  Bayne,  with  equal  deference. 

"  Oh,  if  I  was  sure  I  should  not  be  considered  presumptuous  in  offering  my 
advice,  I  v.'ould  say  turn  the  stone  into  the  yard,  and  Iving  a  new  one.  You 
have  got  three  excellent  ones  outside  ;  from  Buckhurst  quarry,  by  the  look  of 
them.'' 

••  It  shall  be  done,  sir." 

This  effective  co-operation,  on  the  part  of  a  stranger,  was  naturally  gratifying 
to  Henry,  and  he  said  to  him  :  "  I  should  be  glad  to  ask  you  a  question.  You 
seemed  to  know  a  good  deal  about  this  trade — " 

A  low  chuckle  burst  out  of  Bayne,  but  he  instantly  suppressed  it,  for  fear  of 
giving  offence — 
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"Are  serious  accidents  really  common  with  these  grindstones  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Baj-ne,  "  not  common.     Heaven  forbid." 

"They  are  not  common — in  the  newspapers,"  replied  the  other.  "But,"  (to 
Bayne,)  "  will  you  permit  me  to  light  these  two  gaslights  for  a  moment  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  it  is  contrary  to  our  rules, — but — " 

"All  the  more  obliging  of  you,"  said  the  visitor,  coolly,  and  lighted  them, 
with  his  own  match,  in  a  twinkling.  He  then  drew  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket 
a  double  eye-glass,  gold  mounted,  and  examining  the  ceiling  with  it,  soon  di- 
rected Henry's  attention  to  two  deep  dents  and  a  brown  splash.  "  Every  one 
of  those  marks,"  said  he,  "is  a  history,  and  was  written  by  a  flying  grindstone. 
Where  you  see  the  dents  the  stone  struck  the  ceiling  ; "  he  added,  very  gravely, 
"and,  when  it  came  down  again,  ask  yourself,  did  it  ahuays  fall  right  ?  These 
histories  are  written  only  on  the  ceiling  and  the  walls.  The  floor  could  tell  its 
tales,  too  ;  but  a  crushed  workman  is  soon  swept  off  it,  and  the  wheels  go  on 
again." 

"That  is  too  true,"  said  Henry.  "And  it  does  a  chap's  heart  good  to  hear  a 
gentleman  like  you — " 

"  I'm  not  a  gentleman.     I'm  an  old  Saw." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir  ;  you  look  like  a  gentleman,  and  talk  like  one.'' 

"And  I  try  to  conduct  myself  like  one  ;  but  I  am  an  old  Saw." 

"  What !  and  carry  a  gold  eye-glass  ? " 

"  The  Trade  gave  it  me.     I'm  an  old  Saw." 

"Well,  then,  all  the  better,  for  you  can  tell  me,  and  please  do;  have  you 
ever  actually  known  fatal  accidents  from  this  cause  ? " 

"  I  have  known  the  light  grinders  very  much  shaken  by  a  breaking  stone,  and 
away  from  work  a  month  after  it.     And,  working  among  saw-grinders,  who  use 

heavy  stones,  and  stand  over  them  in  working,  I've  seen .     Billy,  go  and  look 

at  thy  shilling,  in  the  yard,  and  see  which  is  brightest,  it  or  the  moon.  Is  he 
gone  ?  I've  seen  three  men  die  within  a  few  yards  of  me.  One,  the  stone  flew  in 
two  pieces  ;  a  fragment  weighing  about  four  hundred  weight,  I  should  say,  struck 
him  on  the  breast,  and  killed  him  on  the  place  ;  he  never  spoke.  I've  forgot- 
ten his  very  name.  Another,  the  stone  went  clean  out  of  window  ;  but  it  kicked 
the  grinder  backward  among  the  machinery,  and  his  head  was  crushed  like  an 
^g^  shell.  But  the  worst  of  all  was  poor  Billy's  father.  He  had  been  warned 
against  his  stone  ;  but  he  said  he  would  run  it  out.  Well,  his  little  boy,  that  is 
Bill)',  had  just  brought  him  in  his  tea,  and  was  standing  beside  him,  when  the 
stone  went  like  a  pistol  shot,  and  snapped  the  horsing  chains  like  thread.  A 
piece  struck  the  wall,  and  did  no  harm — only  made  a  hole  ;  but  the  bigger  half 
went  clean  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  then  fell  plumb  down  again  ;  the  grinder  he  was 
knocked  stupid  like,  and  had  fallen  forward  on  his  broken  horsing.  The  grind- 
stone fell  right  on  him,  and,  ah — I  saw  the  son  covered  with  the  fother's  blood." 

He  shuddered  visibly,  at  the  recollection.  "Ay,"  said  he,  "the  man  a  corpse 
and  the  lad  an  idiot.  One  faulty  stone  did  that,  within  four  yards  of  me,  in  a 
moment  of  time." 

" Good  heavens !  " 

"'  I  was  grinding  at  the  next  stone  but  one.  He  was  taken,  and  I  was  left. 
It  might  just  as  well  have  been  the  other  way.  No  saw-grinder  can  make  sure, 
when  he  gets  on  his  horsing,  that  he  will  come  ofT  it  alive." 

The  visitor  left  Henry  to  think  of  this,  while  he  drew  Bayne  aside  and  spoke 
on  another  matter. 

Afterward,  all  three  left  the  works  together ;  and  Henry  was  so  pleased  with 
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his  new  ally  that  he  told  him,  at  the  gate,  he  should  be  glad  if  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  make  his  acquaintance. 

"By  all  means,"  said  the  other.  "  I  am  quite  at  your  service.  You  will  find 
me  at  the  '  Cutlers'  Arms.'  " 

"  Who  shall  I  ask  for  ?  " 

"  George  Grotait." 

"Grotait.     The  devil !  " 

*'  No,  no.     Not  quite  so  bad  as  that." 

"What,"  said  Henry,  roughly,  "do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  Old  Smitem .'"' 

"  That  is  a  name  fools  give  me." 

Henry  had  no  reply  ready,  and  so  the  sturdy  old  secretary  got  the  better  of 
him  again,  and  went  his  way  unruffled. 

Henry  scolded  Bayne  for  not  telling  him.  Bayne  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  thought  everybody  knew  Grotait.  He  added,  "He  knew  you, 
and  told  me  if  he  could  serve  you,  without  being  unjust  to  the  Trades,  I  was  to 
tell  him." 

Henry  replied  to  this  only  by  a  snort  of  defiance,  and  bade  him  good  night. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  were  spent  in  other  works,  and  then  Henry,  hav- 
ing no  more  facts  to  learn,  fell  into  deep  dejection  again.  He  savv'  he  must  either 
cheat  Dr.  Amboyne,  by  shamming  work,  or  else  must  leave  Hillsborough. 

He  had  the  honesty  to  go  to  the  Doctor  and  say  that  he  had  mastered  the 
whole  matter,  and  didn't  see  his  way  to  take  any  more  wages  from  a  friend. 

"  You  mean  you  have  mastered  the  broad  facts." 

"I  have,  sir,  and  they  are  beyond  belief;  especially  the  file-cutters.  They 
are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  Trades,  and  die  like  sheep.  If  your  notion 
about  Life,  Labor,  and  Capital  is  right,  the  trades  are  upside  down  ;  for  the  dead- 
liest are  the  worst  paid." 

"  And  you  are  prepared  with  the  remedies  ?  " 

"Not  I." 

"Yet  you  fancy  you  are  at  the  end  of  your  work.  Why  j-ou  are  only  begin- 
nin"f.  Now  conies  the  real  brain  work — invention.  Now  are  craniology  and  you 
upon  »your  trial.  But  you  are  quite  right  about  weekly  salary.  Invention  must 
not  be  so  degraded,  but  paid  by  the  piece.  Life,  Labor,  and  Capital  are  upside 
down  in  this  place,  are  they?  Then  you  shall  be  the  man  to  set  them  on  their 
legs." 

Henry  shook  his  head.  "  Never,  sir,  unless  I  could  give  the  masters  bowels 
and  the  men  brains." 

"Well,  and  why  not  ?  To  invention  all  things  are  possible.  You  carry  a 
note-book  ? " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Got  it  in  your  pocket  ?  " 

"  No  ;  on  my  shoulders." 

"Haw  !  haw  !  haw  !  Then  write  this  down  in  it— 'There's  a  key  to  ev- 
ery LOCK.'  " 

"  It's  down,  sir." 

"  Now  you  must  go  out  trout  fishing  with  Billy.  He  will  take  you  on  the 
hills,  where  the  air  is  pure,  and  favorable  to  invention.  You  will  divert  your 
mind  from  all  external  subjects,  especially  Billy,  who  is  a  fool,  and  his  trout 
killing  inhumane,  and  I  a  merciless  glutton  for  eating  them  ;  and  you  will  think, 
and  think,  and  think,  and  forge  the  required  key  to  this  lock  with  three  wards — 
Life,  Labor,  Capital.     And,  when  forged,  the  Philanthropic  Society  shall  pay  you 

SI 
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a  good  price  for  it.  Meantime,  don't  dream  of  leaving  Hillsborough,  or  I  shall 
give  you  a  stirrup-cup  that  will  waft  you  much  farther  than  London  ;  for  it  shall 
be  'of  prussic  acid  all  composed,'  or  'juice  of  cursed  Hebenon  in  a  phial.' 
Come,  away  with  you." 

"Good-by,  Doctor.  God  bless  you.  You  have  found  'the  key  to  my  heart,' 
somehow.  I  come  to  you  a  miserable,  broken-hearted  dog,  and  you  put  life  and 
hope  into  me  directly.  I  declare  talking  with  you  it's  like  drinking  sunshine. 
I'll  try  all  I  know  to  please  you." 

He  went  down  the  street  with  his  old  elastic  tread,  and  muttered  to  himself, 
"There's  no  lock  without  a  key." 

Next  day  he  went  out  on  the  hills  with  Billy,  and  saw  him  tickle  trout,  and 
catch  them  under  stones,  and  do  many  strange  things,  and  all  the  time  he 
thought  of  Grace  Garden,  and  bemoaned  his  sad  fate.  He  could  not  command 
his  mind,  and  direct  it  to  philanthropy.  His  heart  would  not  let  him,  and  his 
personal  wrongs  were  too  recent.  After  a  short  struggle,  these  got  so  thoroughly 
the  better,  that  he  found  himself  stealing  the  Doctor's  words  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. "  No  lock  without  a  key."  Then  there  must  be  some  way  of  outwitting 
these  cursed  trades,  and  so  making  money  enough  to  set  up  as  a  master,  and 
then  court  her,  and  woo  her,  and  marry  her.  Heaven  seemed  to  open  on  him  at 
this  prospect,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  reverie.  By-and-by,  as  he  pondered,  it 
seemed  to  liim  as  if  the  shadow  of  a  coming  idea  was  projected  in  advance  of 
the  idea  itself.  He  knew  somehow  there  was  a  way  to  baffle  his  enemies,  and 
resume  his  business,  and  yet  he  could  not  see  the  way ;  but  still  he  was  abso- 
lutely conscious  it  existed. 

This  conviction  took  such  hold  of  him,  that  he  became  restless,  and  asked 
Billy  to  leave  oif  and  come  away.  The  youth  consented,  and  they  returned  to 
the  town  vvith  a  basket  of  trout.  Henry  sent  Billy  on  to  the  Doctor  with  half 
of  them,  and  took  the  other  half  to  his  friend  Bayne. 

On  what  a  trifle  things  turn.  Bayne  was  very  much  pleased  with  his  little 
attention,  and  asked  him  to  take  them  to  his  lodging,  and  beg  the  landlady  to 
cook  them  for  dinner.     "  Tell  her  you  dine  with  me,  old  fellow." 

"Oh,  hang  it,  I  wasn't  fishing  for  a  dinner." 

"  As  if  I  didn't  know  that.  But  )ou  must.  Then  I  shall  enjoy  your  com- 
pany in  peace.     I  shall  be  there  in  an  hour." 

And  so  he  was  ;  but  in  that  one  hour  events  had  occurred  that  I  shall  leave 
Mr.  Bayne  to  relate. 

During  dinner  neither  of  the  friends  wasted  much  time  in  talk  ;  but,  after 
dinner,  Bayne  produced  a  bottle  of  port,  notwithstanding  Henry's  remonstrances 
at  being  treated  like  a  stranger,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  host  him- 
self was  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking  that  generous  mixture  every  day.  At  tlie 
second  glass  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  utter  the  phrase  "  Eternal  friendship," 
and,  soon  after,  he  began  to  writhe  in  his  chair,  and,  at  last,  could  no  longer 
refrain  himself,  but  told  Henry  that  Miss  Garden  had  been  canvassing  custom- 
ers. She  had  just  sent  in  six  orders  for  sets  of  carving  tools,  all  for  friends  of 
her  own. 

Henry  colored  to  the  temples  at  this  unexpected  proof  that  she  he  loved 
thought  of  him,  too. 

"  Oh,  Bayne,"  cried  the  poor  young  man,  almost  choking,  "  I  little  thought — 
God  bless  her  !  " 

"  Let  us  drink  her  health,"  said  Bayne,  excitedly. 

"  All,  that  I  will."     And  this  was  the  first  glass  Henry  drank  honestly. 

"Now,  Litde,  I'm  not  doing  quite  right,  you  know;  but  I  must  tell  you 
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When  we  lost  you— you  know  that  set  of  tools  the  Union  dropped  in  our  yard — 
well,  he  sent  them  to  London  for  yours." 

"  That  is  just  like  him,"  said  Henry,  bitterly. 

"And  I'll  tell  you  a  good  joke  ;  they  were  in  the  place  when  you  called,  only 
not  unpacked  till  just  before  I  came  away.  Returned,  sir  !  with  a  severe  repri- 
mand. 'Wonder  you  should  send  us  such  things  as  these  for  carving  tools  by 
Little.  If  the  error  is  not  repaired  shall  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  commu- 
nicate direct  with  that  workman.'     A  regular  sugar-plum." 

"Oh,  tliank  you,  my  kind  friend,  for  telling  me.  The  world  isn't  all  bitter- 
ness, after  all ;  a  poor  fellow  gets  a  sweet  drop  of  friendship  now  and  then." 

"Yes,  and  a  good  drop  of  port  now  and  then,  though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't. 
Fill  up.  Well,  my  boy,  Cheetham  is  in  a  fine  way.  I  left  him  walking  al^out 
the  office  like  a  hyena.  So  now  is  your  time.  You  can't  fight  the  Trades  ; 
but,  if  Cheetham  will  go  in  with  you,  and  I  know  he  will,  for  he  is  sorer  than 
you  are,  you  can  trick  the  Trades  yet." 

"Ah  !  tell  me  how,  that  is  all." 

"Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  exactly.  I'll  try,  though.  I  say,  what  a  glorious  thing 
the  Ruby  is  :  it  inspires  us,  and  fires  us,  etcetera,  and  gives  us  ideas  beyond  our 
sphere.     Did  you  ever  see  one  of  these  new  portable  forges  ?" 

"  No  ;  never  heard  of  them." 

"  No  wonder  ;  tliey  are  just  out.  Well,  buy  one  of  them — they  were  invented 
here — and  carry  it  to  some  dismal  cavern,  where  the  foot  of  man  never  treads  : 
make  Cheetham  grind  your  blades  in  another  county:  and  who  will  ever  know .'' 
Go  to  him,  and  don't  say  a  word,  but  just  ask  him  for  your  month's  salarj'. 
Then  he  will  open  the  door  of  business  himself — safe.  I'll  drink  his  health. 
He's  not  a  bad  sort,  Cheetham  :  only  he'd  sell  his  soul  for  money.  I  hate  such 
rubbish.     Here's  '  Perdition  to  the  lot ;  and  no  heel-taps.'  " 

These  words  of  fire  set  Henry  pondering  deeply  ;  and,  as  he  pondered, 
Bayne  stuck  to  the  port,  and  so  effectually,  that,  at  last,  after  an  interval  of  si- 
lence, he  came  out  in  a  new  character.  He  disturbed  his  companion's  reverie 
by  informing  him,  in  a  loud  aggressive  tone,  that  it  had  long  been  his  secret  wish 
to  encounter  the  Hillsborough  Trades,  in  the  persons  of  their  secretaries,  under 
tlie  following  conditions  :  a  twenty-four  feet  ring,  an  experienced  referee,  and  a 
kingdom  looking  on.  As  to  the  order  of  the  pugilistic  events,  he  was  not  un- 
reasonably fastidious  ;  must  stipulate  to  begin  with  old  Smitem  ;  but,  after  that, 
they  might  encounter  their  fate  in  any  order  they  chose,  one  down  t'other  come 
on.  He  let  him  know  that  this  ardent  desire  for  single  combats,  in  an  intermin- 
able series,  arose  from  their  treatment  of  his  friend — "  the  best  friend — the  best 
heart — oh  ! — the  best  company — oh  !  oh  !— the  best — oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  "  Where- 
up»n  he  wept,  the  bellicose  Bayne.  And,  after  weeping  the  usual  quantity,  he 
twaddled,  and,  after  twaddling,  he  became  as  pacific  as  ever,  for  he  went  to  sleep 
in  his  chair. 

And.  wliile  he  snoozed,  the  words  he  had  uttered  set  his  friend's  brain  boil- 
ing and  bubbling. 

When  the  time  came  at  which  Bayne  ouglit  to  return  to  the  works,  Henry 
called  the  landlady,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Bayne  is  not  very  well.  I  am  going  to  make 
his  excuses.  I  wouldn't  disturb  him  till  five,  if  I  was  you,  and  then  I'd  give 
him  a  strong  cup  of  tea." 

Henry  then  went  direct  to  the  office,  and  found  Mr.  Cheetham  there. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Cheetham,  rather  surlily. 

"  I  am  come  to  ask  for  my  month,  sir." 

"  So  I  guessed.     Do  you  really  mean  to  exact  that  ' 
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"Why  not,  sir?" 

"  Haven't  you  heard  how  they  ground  me  down  ? " 

"Yes,  sir.  But  why  did  you  give  in  ?  I  was  true  to  you,  but  3'ou  failed  me. 
I'd  have  shut  up  the  works  for  thre-e  months,  rather  than  be  made  a  slave  of, 
and  go  from  my  word." 

"Ay,  ay;  that's  bachelor's  talk.  I've  got  a  wife  and  children  ;  and  they 
make  a  man  a  mouse." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  forgive  you  :  but  as  to  my  month's  wages — now  all  I  say  is — 
Put  yourself  in  my  place  ! " 

"Well?" 

"  You  are  me.  You  are  brought  from  London,  under  an  agreement,  a  month's 
notice  on  either  side.  You  work,  and  give  satisfaction.  You  are  threatened, 
but  you  don't  run  from  your  employer.  You  are  blown  up,  and  nearly  killed. 
You  lose  a  fortnight,  but  you  don't  charge  for  it  ;  'twasn't  your  employer's  fault. 
You  come  back  to  him,  and  face  the  music  again.  You  work  with  the  sword 
hanging  over  you.  But  your  employer  gives  in,  and  sacks  you  in  a  minute. 
Oughtn't  you  to  have  your  month  ?     Come  now,  man  to  man,  oughtn't  you  ?  " 

"  I  ought,  and  that's  the  truth.  I  didn't  look  at  it  that  way.  I  saw  my  own 
side.     There — no  more  about  it — I'll  draw  the  check — with  a  good  heart." 

He  drew  his  check-book  to  him,  with  a  face  as  if  vultures  were  tearing  his 
vitals. 

When  Henry  found  him  Amboynable,  and  saw  his  piteous  look,  he  felt  a  lit- 
tle softened  toward  him,  and  he  said,  very  impressively,  "Wait  one  moment,  sir, 
I've  got  an  idea.  I'm  not  the  sort  that  likes  to  be  beat.  Kx& youV  The  men 
looked  steadily  at  each  other. 

Cheethani  lowered  his  voice  :  "  I've  had  hell  inside  me  ever  since.  I  thought 
I  was  a  man,  but  they  made  a  mouse  of  me.  If  you  know  any  way  to  beat  them, 
I'll  go  in  with  you." 

"  Well,  sir,  there's  a  key  to  every  lock." 

"  That  is  well  said,  and  I  believe  it ;  but  one  can't  always  find  the  key." 

"  I  almost  think  I  have,  sir." 

"  See  nobody  is  listening.     Where  is  Bayne  ?     He  is  due." 

"  Oh,  he  is  not  very  well,  sir ;  and  I  was  to  ask  you  for  an  hour's  absence." 

"  Let  him  have  the  whole  afternoon.  I'll  not  have  a  soul  in  this  but  us  two. 
Now  come  close,  and  tell  me." 

They  sat  opposite  each  other,  and  put  their  heads  together  over  the  table, 
and  the  following  dialogue  passed  almost  in  a  whisper.  To  see  them,  you  would 
have  thou<;ht  they  were  conspiring  against  the  law,  instead  of  combining  to  hide 
a  lawful  act  from  the  violators  of  the  law. 

"  I  can  forge  the  blades  a  dozen  miles  from  Hillsborough." 

"  Not  }'ou  ;  you  will  be  told  of     That  won't  do." 

"  I  shall  not  be  told  of;  for  nobody  will  know  but  you.  I  shall  only  forge  at 
night ;  and  the  building  is  out  of  the  world,  and  wedged  in,  out  of  sight,  be- 
tween two  bleak  hills.     Sir,  it  is  a  deserted  church." 

"  What,  forge  blades  in  a  church  ? " 

"A  deserted  church  ;  why  not?" 

"  Little,  you  are  A  i.     Go  on." 

"  I  can  get  the  blades  ground  by  a  friend  at  Birmingham  ;  and  my  mother 
and  I  can  put  them  together  at  home.  The  complete  articles  will  come  to  you 
in  parcels  of  a  certain  colored  paper,  invoiced  in  cipher  outside,  so  that  they 
need  not  be  opened  ;  you  can  trust  the  invoice,  and  dispatch  them  to  your  Lon- 
don agent." 
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"All  right." 

"  The  steel  you  must  supply  me  at  the  current  price,  and  charge  it  against 
me." 

"  Certainly.  But  your  price  per  gross  ?  For  this  work  can't  be  done  by 
time." 

"  Of  course  not."  And  Henry  named  a  price  per  gross  at  which  Cheetham 
lifted  up  his  hands.     "  Why,  you'll  take  nine  pounds  a  week  at  that  !  " 

"Ay,  and  more,"  said  Henry,  coolly.  "But  I  shan't  make  it.  Why,  this 
scheme  entails  no  end  of  expenses.  A  house,  and  stables  with  back  entrance. 
A  swift  horse,  to  gallop  to  the  forge  at  sunset,  and  back  by  noon.  A  cart  to 
take  the  things  to  the  railway  and  back,  and  to  the  parcel  delivery  for  you. 
And,  besides  that,  I  must  risk  my  neck,  riding  over  broken  ground  at  night ; 
and  working  night  and  day  shortens  life.  You  can't  reduce  these  things  to  La- 
bor and  Capital.     It's  Life,  Labor,  and  Capital." 

"  Hallo  !  There's  a  new  cry.  I  tell  ye  what ;  you  know  too  much  for  me. 
You  read  the  '  Beehive.'     I  take  you  at  your  price." 

Then  he  had  a  misgiving.  "  That  old  Smitem's  as  crafty  as  a  fox.  If  he 
finds  you  stay  here,  with  no  visible  employment,  he  will  soon  be  down  on  us." 

"  Aye ;  but  in  the  daytime  I  shall  appear  as  a  carver  of  wood,  and  also  an 
inspector  of  factories  for  Dr.  Amboyne.  Who  will  suspect  me  of  a  night  trade, 
as  well  as  two  day  trades  ?" 

Cheetham  slapped  the  table  triumphantly ;  but,  recovering  his  caution,  he 
whispered,  "  It's  planned  first-rate." 

"And  now,  sir,  there  is  one  difficulty  you  must  help  me  in,  if  you  please.  It 
is  to  set  up  the  forge  unobserved." 

"  What,  am  I  to  find  the  forge  ? " 

"  There's  a  question,  sir  !  Of  course  you  are.  One  of  these  new  portable 
forges." 

Cheetham  reflected  for  some  little  time.  He  then  said  it  was  a  ticklish  thing, 
and  he  saw  but  one  wny.  "  The  forge  must  come  here,  after  closing  hours,  and 
you  and  I  must  fetch  it  away  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  take  it  down  to  the  old 
church,  and  set  it  up." 

"Well,  but,  sir,  we  shall  want  assistance." 

"  Nay,  nay.  I've  got  the  last  suit  of  moleskin  I  ever  worked  in  laid  away. 
I'll  air  'em,  and  put  'em  on  again  ;  and,  when  I've  got  'em  on  once  more,  I  shall 
feel  a  man  again.  I'll  have  neither  fool  nor  spy  in  it;  the  thing  is  too  serious. 
I  might  bring  some  country  fellow,  that  can't  read  or  write  ;  but  no,  these  port- 
ables are  small  things,  and  I'm  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  Hillsborough.  Best 
keep  it  to  ourselves.     When  is  it  to  be  ? " 

"  Say  next  Wednesday,  two  hours  after  midnight." 

"Then  that  is  settled.  And  now  I'll  square  the  old  account,  as  agreed." 
He  drew  his  check-book  toward  him  again. 

But  Henry  stopped  him.  "  Fair  play's  a  jewel,"  said  he,  smiling.  "  The 
moment  you  sacked  me " 

"  Say  the  Trades,  not  me." 

"  Dr.  Amboyne  hired  me,  at  six  guineas  a  week,  to  inspect  the  works.  So 
you  owe  me  nothing ;  but  to  be  true  to  me." 

This  trait,  though  it  was  one  of  simple  probity,  astonished  and  gratified  Mr. 
Cheetham.  He  looked  on  the  young  man  with  marked  respect.  "You  are 
hard  ;  but  you  are  very  square.  I'll  be  true  as  steel  to  you,  and  we'll  outwit  our 
tyrants  together,  till  I  get  a  chance  to  put  my  foot  on  them.     Yes,  I'll  be  opea 
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with  you  ;  there  are  plenty  of  orders  from  London  and  the  Continent,  and  one 
for  six  sets  from  swells  in  Hillsborough." 

"  Mia:ht  I  see  that  order  .?  " 

"Why  not?  There,  run  your  eye  over  it.  I  want  to  'go  into  the  packing 
room  for  a  minute." 

He  then  tossed  Henry  the  order,  as  if  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  order. 

But  it  was  a  great  deal  more  than  that  to  Henry.  It  was  Grace  Garden's 
handwriting,  the  first  specimen  he  had  ever  seen. 

He  took  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  a  slight  perfume  came  from  it  that  went 
to  his  heart.  He  devoured  the  delicately  formed  letters,  and  they  went  to  his 
heart,  too  :  he  thrilled  all  over.  And  the  words  were  as  like  her  as  the  perlume. 
She  gave  the  order,  and  the  addresses  of  her  friends,  with  a  pretty  little  attempt 
at  the  business-like  ;  but,  this  done,  she  burst  out  "and  we  all  entreat  you  to  be. 
good  to  poor  Mr.  Little,  and  protect  him  against  the  wicked,  cruel,  abominable 
Unions." 

These  sweet  words  made  his  heart  beat  violently,  and  brought  the  tears  of 
tenderness  into  his  eyes.  He  kissed  the  words  again  and  again.  He  put  them 
into  his  bosom,  and  took  them  out  again,  and  gloated  over  them  till  they  danced 
before  his  manly  eyes.  Then  his  love  took  another  turn  :  he  started  up,  and 
marched  and  strutted,  like  a  young  stag,  about  the  room,  with  one  hand  pressing 
the  paper  to  his  bosom.  Why  had  he  said  Wednesday  ?  It  could  all  have  been 
got  ready  on  Tuesday.  No  matter,  he  would  make  up  for  that  lost  day.  He 
was  on  the  road,  once  more,  the  road  to  fortune,  and  to  her. 

Cheetham  came  in,  and  found  him  walking  excitedly,  with  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  and  of  course  took  the  vulgar  view  of  his  emotion. 

"  A}',  lad,"  said  he,  "and  they  are  all  swells,  I  promise  you.  There's  Miss 
Laura  Craske.  That's  the  mayor's  daughter.  Lady  Betty  Tyrone.  She's  a 
visitor.     Miss  Castleton  !     Her  father  is  the  county  member." 

"  And  who  is  this  Mr.  Coventry?"  asked  Henry. 

"  Oh,  he  is  a  landed  gentleman,  but  spends  his  tin  in  Hillsborough  ;  and  you 
can't  blame  him.     Mr.  Coventry?     Why,  that  is  Miss  Garden's  intended." 

"  Her  intended  !  "  gasped  Henry. 

"  I  mean  her  beau.     The  gentleman  she  is  going  to  marry,  they  say." 

Henry  Little  turned  cold,  and  a  tremor  ran  through  him  ;  but  he  did  not 
speak  a  word  ;  and,  with  Spartan  fortitude,  suppressed  all  outward  sign  of  emo- 
tion.    He  laid  the  paper  down  patiently,  and  went  slowly  away. 

Loyal  to  his  friend  even  in  this  bitter  moment,  he  called  at  Bayne's  place, 
and  left  word  with  the  landlady  that  Mr.  Bayne  was  not  wanted  at  the  works  any 
more  that  day. 

But  he  could  not  bear  to  talk  to  Bayne  about  his  plans.  They  had  lost  their 
relish.     He  walked  listlessly  away,  and  thought  it  all  over. 

For  the  first  time  he  saw  his  infatuation  clearly.  Was  ever  folly  like  his  .'' 
If  she  had  been  a  girl  in  humble  life,  would  he  not  have  asked  whether  she  had 
a  sweetheart  ?  Yet  he  must  go  and  give  his  heart  to  a  lady  without  inquiry. 
There,  where  wisdom  and  prudence  were  most  needed,  he  had  speculated  like 
an  idiot.  He  saw  it,  and  said  to  himself,  "I  have  acted  like  a  boy  playing  at 
pitch-farthing,  not  like  a  man  who  knew  the  value  of  his  heart." 

And  so  he  passed  a  miserable  time,  bemoaning  the  treasure  that  was  now 
quite  inaccessible  instead  of  nearly,  and  the  treasure  of  his  own  heart  he  had 
thrown  away. 

He  awoke  with  a  sense  of  misery  and  deep  depression,  and  could  not  eat ; 
and  that  was  a  novelty  in  his  young  and  healthy  life.     He  drank  a  cup  ot  tea, 
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however,  and  then  went  out,  to  avoid  his  motlicr's  tender  looks  of  anxious  in- 
quiry. He  meant  to  tell  her  all  one  day  ;  but  to-day  he  was  not  strong  enougli. 
He  must  wait  till  he  was  cured  ;  for  cured  he  must  be,  cured  he  would  be. 

He  now  tried  to  give  his  mind  to  the  task  Amboyne  had  set  him  ;  but  it  was 
too  hard  :   he  gave  it  up,  with  rage  and  despair. 

Then  he  made  a  desperate  resolve,  which  will  not  surprise  those  who  Icnow 
the  human  heart.  He  would  harden  himself.  He  would  see  more  of  Miss  Car- 
den  than  ever;  only  it  should  be  in  quite  a  new  light.  lie  would  look  at  her, 
and  keep  saying  to  himself  all  the  time,  "you  are  another  man's  wife." 

With  this  determination,  he  called  at  Woodbine  Villa. 

Miss  Carden  was  not  at  home. 

"  Are  you  sure  she  is  not  at  home  ?  " 

"  Not  at  home,"  replied  the  man,  stiffly. 

"  But  you  needn't  to  keep  him  at  the  door,"  said  a  mellow  female  voice. 

"No,  Miss,"  said  the  man,  with  a  sudden  change  of  manner,  for  he  was  a 
desperate  and  forlorn  admirer  of  the  last  speaker.  "  Come  in,  sir."  And  he 
ushered  him  to  Jael  Dence.  She  was  in  her  bonnet,  and  just  going  out.  They 
shook  hands,  and  she  told  him  Miss  Carden  was  out  walking. 

"  Walking  with  her  beau  ?  "  said  Henry,  affecting  a  jaunty  air,  but  sick 
within. 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  say,"  replied  Jael. 

"  You  know  nothing  about  it,  of  course,"  said  Henry,  roughly, 

Jael  looked  surprised  at  the  uncalled-for  tone,  and  turned  a  mild  glance  of 
inquiry  and  reproach  upon  him. 

The  young  man  was  ashamed  of  himself,  and  at  that  moment,  too,  he  remem- 
bered he  had  already  been  rather  ungrateful  to  her.  So,  to  make  amends,  he 
said  "Didn't  I  promise  to  take  you  to  Cairnhope  ?" 

"Ay,"  said  Jael ;  and  she  beamed  and  blushed  in  a  moment. 

"Well,  I  must  go  there,  Sunday,  at  the  latest.  So  I  will  come  for  you,  if 
you  like.     Will  you  be  ready  at  ten  o'clock  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  I'll  bring  a  gig,  and  take  you  like  a  lady." 

"Any  way  you  please.     I'd  as  lieve  walk  as  ride." 

"  I  prefer  riding.     Ten  o'clock,  the  day  after  to-morrow.     Good-by." 

And  he  hurried  away,  provoked,  not  pleased,  at  the  manifest  pleasure  he  had 
given.  The  woman  he  loved — inaccessible  !  The  woman  he  only  liked — he 
could  spend  the  whole  day  with  her.  So  the  reasonable  youth  was  cross  with 
her  for  that,  and  for  being  so  pleased,  when  he  was  wretched. 

That  feeling  soon  wore  off,  however,  and,  being  a  man  of  business,  he  wrote 
a  line  to  Martha  Dence,  and  told  her  he  should  visit  her  on  Sunday.  He  added, 
witha  gleam  of  good  humor,  "and  look  out,  for  I  shall  bring  my  lass,"  intending 
to  give  them  all  an  agreeable  surprise  ;  for  Jael,  he  knew  was  an  immense  favorite. 

Next  day  he  went  on  the  hills  with  Billy,  and,  instead  of  thinking  for  the 
benefit  of  his  enemies,  as  agreed  with  Amboyne,  he  set  himself  to  hate  every- 
body, especially  Miss  Carden's  lover,  and  the  Hillsborough  Unions.  The  grind- 
ers and  file-cutters  might  die  like  sheep.  What  did  he  care  ?  As  much  as 
they  cared  for  him.  Dr.  Amboyne  was  too  good  for  this  world,  and  should  keep 
his  money  to  himself.  He  (Henry  Little)  would  earn  none  of  it,  would  take 
none  of  it.  What  invention  he  had,  should  all  go  to  outwit  the  trades,  and  turn 
that  old  ruflHan's  church  into  his  own  smithy.  This  double  master-stroke,  by 
which  he  was  to  defeat  one  enemy,  and  secretly  affront  another,  did  make  him 
chuckle  once  or  twice,  not  with  joy,  but  with  bitterness. 
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He  awoke  in  a  similar  mood  next  morning  :  but  there  was  eight  o'clock  ser- 
vice near,  and  the  silver-toned  bell  awakened  better  thoughts.  He  dressed  hur- 
riedly, and  went  to  church. 

He  came  back  sadder,  but  rather  less  hot,  less  bitter  ;  he  had  his  break- 
fast, improved  his  toilet,  went  to  the  livery  stable,  and  drove  to  Woodbine 
Villa. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Garden  had  just  finished  breakfast,  when  he  drove  up  to  the 
door. 

"  Who  is  this  ?  "  said  Mr.  Garden. 

"  What,  have  you  forgotten  Mr.  Little  ?  " 

"  Indeed  !     Why,  how  he  is  dressed.     I  took  him  for  a  gentleman." 

"  You  were  not  very  far  wrong,  papa.     He  is  a  gentleman  at  heart." 

Jael  came  in,  equipped  for  the  ride.  She  was  neatly  dressed,  and  had  a  plain 
shepherd's  plaid  shawl,  that  suited  her  noble  bust.  She  looked  a  picture  of 
health  and  happinesss. 

"  If  you  please,  Miss,  he  is  come  to  take  me  to  Gairnhope." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  for  that !     And  I  declare  you  expected  him,  too." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jael,  and  blushed. 

"You  never  told  me,"  said  Grace,  with  a  slight  touch  of  asperity. 

"  I  didn't  feel  very  sure  he  would  keep  his  word." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  him  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  I  haven't  the  chance.     He  speaks  a  deal  more  to  you  than  he  do  to  me." 

"  Well,  Jael,  you  needn't  snub  me,  because  you  are  going  with  Mr.  Little." 

As  a  bone,  put  between  two  friendly  dogs,  causes  a  growl,  so  when  a  hand- 
some young  man  enters  on  the  scene,  I  have  seen  young  women  lose  a  little  of 
that  unmitigated  sweetness  which  marked  them  a  moment  before. 

With  Grace,  however,  to  snap  and  to  repent  generally  followed  in  a  breath. 
"  I  hope  you  will  have  a  happy  day,  dear,  as  happy  as  you  deserve."  She  then 
went  to  kiss  her,  but  gave  her  cheek,  instead  of  her  lips.  "  There,"  said  she,  in 
rather  a  flurried  way,  "  don't  keep  Mr.  Little  waiting." 

Just  as  they  drove  off,  Grace  came  to  the  window,  after  a  slight  irresolution, 
and  kissed  her  hand  to  them  enchantingly  ;  at  which  a  sudden  flood  of  rapture 
rushed  through  Little's  heart,  and  flushed  his  cheek,  and  fired  his  dark  eye  ; 
Grace  caught  its  flash  full  in  hers,  and  instinctively  retired  a  step.  They  were 
off. 

"  How  bright  and  happy  they  look,"  said  she  to  her  father.  And  no 
wonder. 

She  sat  down,  and,  somehow,  she  felt  singularly  dull  and  lonely. 

Then  she  dressed  for  church,  languidly.  Then  she  went  to  church.  By-and- 
by  she  came  back  from  church. 

Then  she  sat  down,  in  her  bonnet,  and  felt  alone  in  the  world,  and  sad  ;  and, 
at  last,  she  found  herself  quietly  crying,  as  young  ladies  will  sometimes,  without 
any  visible  cause. 

Then  she  asked  herself  what  on  earth  she  was  crying  about,  and  herself  told 
her  she  was  a  little  hysterical  fool,  and  wanted  a  good  beating. 

Then  she  plucked  up  spirit,  and  dried  her  eyes.  Then  she  took  to  yawn- 
ing, and  said  Sunday  was  a  dull  day,  and  life  itself  rather  a  wearisome  thing. 

Then  a  servant  came  to  inquire  if  she  was  at  home. 

"What,  on  Sunday  ?     Of  course  not.     Who  is  it  ?" 

"  Mr.  Goventry,  Miss." 

"  1  am  at  home." 


"GEORGE  ELIOT"  AND  GEORGE  LEWES. 


LITERARY  reputations  are,  in  one  respect,  like  wines — some  are  greatly 
improved  by  a  long  voyage,  while  others  lose  all  zest  and  strength  in  the 
process  of  crossing  the  ocean.  There  ought  to  be  hardly  any  difference,  one 
would  think,  between  the  literary  taste  of  the  public  of  London  and  that  of  the 
public  of  New  York  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  an  author  or  a  book  may  be  posi- 
tively celebrated  in  the  one  city  and  only  barely  known  and  coldly  recognized  in 
the  other.  Every  one,  of  course,  has  noticed  the  fact  that  certain  English  au- 
thors are  better  known  and  appreciated  in  New  York  than  in  London  ;  certain 
American  writers  more  talked  of  in  London  than  in  New  York.  The  general 
public  of  England  do  not  seem  to  me  to  appreciate  the  tr-ue  position  of  Whittier 
and  Lowell  among  American  poets.  The  average  Englishman  knows  hardly 
anything  of  any  American  poet  but  Longfellow,  who  receives,  I  venture  to  think, 
a  far  more  wholesale  and  enthusiastic  admiration  in  England  than  in  his  own 
country.  Robert  Buchanan,  the  Scottish  poet,  lately,  I  have  read,  described 
"  Evangeline  "  as  a  far  finer  poem  than  Goethe's  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea,"  a 
judgment  which  I  presume  and  hope  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  any  Ameri- 
can scholar  and  critic  to  indorse  or  even  to  consider  seriously.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  well  known  that  both  the  Brownings — certainly  Mrs.  Browning — 
found  quicker  and  more  cordial  appreciation  in  America  than  in  England. 
Lately,  we  in  London  have  taken  to  discussing  and  debating  over  Walt  Whit- 
man with  a  warmth  and  interest  which  people  in  New  York  do  not  seem 
to  manifest  in  regard  to  the  author  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass."  Charles  Dickens 
appears  to  me  to  have  more  devoted  admirers  among  the  best  class  of  readers 
here  than  he  has  in  his  own  country.  Of  course,  it  would  be  hardly  possible  for 
any  man  to  be  more  popular  and  more  successful  than  Dickens  is  in  England  ; 
but  New  York  journals  quote  him  and  draw  illustrations  from  him  much  more 
frequently  than  London  papers  do — I  do  not  think  any  day  has  passed  since 
first  I  came  to  this  country,  six  or  seven  months  ago,  that  I  have  not  seen  at 
least  two  or  three  allusions  to  Dickens  in  the  leading  articles  of  the  daily  papers — 
and  I  question  whether,  among  critics  standing  as  high  in  London  as  George 
William  Curtis  does  here,  Dickens  could  find  the  enthusiastic,  tiie  almost  lyrical 
devotion  of  Curtis's  admiration.  Charles  Reade,  again,  is  more  generally  and 
warmly  admired  here  than  in  England.  Am  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  re- 
verse is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  authoress  of  "  Romola"  and  "  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss?"  All  American  critics  and  all  American  readers  of  taste,  have 
doubtless  testified  practically  their  recognition  of  the  genius  of  this  extraordi- 
nary woman  ;  but  there  seems  to  me  to  be  relatively  less  admiration  for  her  in 
New  York  than  in  London.  The  general  verdict  of  English  criticism  would,  I 
feel  no  doubt,  place  George  Eliot  on  a  higher  pedestal  than  Charles  Dickens. 
We  regard  her  as  belonging  to  a  higher  school  of  art,  as  more  nearly  affined 
to  the  great  immortal  few  whose  genius  and  fame  transcend  the  fashion  of  the 
age  and  defy  the  caprice  of  public  taste.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  opinion  of  American  criticism. 

In  any  case,  the  mere  question  will  excuse  my  writing  a  few  pages  about  a 
woman  whom  I  regard  as  the  greatest  living  novelist  of  England  ;  as,  on  the 
whole,  the  greatest  woman  now  engaged  in  European  literature.  Only  George 
Sand  and  Harriet  Martineau  could  fairly  be  compared  with  her  ;  and,  while  Miss 
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Martineau,  of  course,  is  far  inferior  in  all  the  higher  gifts  of  imagination  and  the 
higher  faculties  of  art,  George  Sand,  with  all  her  passion,  her  rich  fancy,  and 
daring,  subtle  analysis  of  certain  natures,  has  never  exhibited  the  serene,  sym- 
metrical power  displayed  in  "  Romola"  and  in  "  Silas  Marner."  Mrs.  Lewes 
(it  would  be  affectation  to  try  to  assume  that  there  is  still  any  mystery  about  the 
identity  of  "  George  Eliot ")  is  what  George  Sand  is  not — a  great  writer,  merely 
as  a  writer.  Few,  indeed,  are  the  beings  who  have  ever  combined  so  many  high 
qualities  in  one  person  as  Mrs.  Lewes  does.  Her  literary  career  began  as  a 
translator  and  an  essayist.  Her  tastes  seemed  then  to  lead  her  wholly  into  the 
somewhat  barren  fields  where  German  metaphysics  endeavor  to  come  to  the  re- 
lief or  the  confusion  of  German  theology.  She  became  a  contributor  to  the 
"Westminster  Review;"  then  she  became  its  assistant  editor,  and  worked  as- 
siduously for  it  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  Chapman,  the  editor,  with  whose, 
family  she  lived  for  a  time,  and  in  whose  house  she  first  met  George  Henry 
Lewes.  She  is  an  accomplished  linguist,  a  brilliant  talker,  a  musician  of  extra- 
ordinary skill.  She  has  a  musical  sense  so  delicate  and  exquisite  that  there  are 
tender,  simjile,  true  ballad  melodies  which  fill  her  with  a  pathetic  pain  almost  too 
keen  to  bear ;  and  yet  she  has  the  firm,  strong  command  of  tone  and  touch, 
without  which  a  really  scientific  musician  cannot  be  made.  I  do  not  think  this 
exceeding  sensibility  of  nature  is  often  to  be  found  in  combination  with  a  genu- 
ine mastery  of  the  practical  science  of  music.  But  Mrs.  Lewes  has  mastered 
many  sciences  as  well  as  literatures.  Probably  no  other  novel  writer,  since  novel 
writing  became  a  business,  ever  possessed  one  tithe  of  her  scientific  knowledge. 
Indeed,  hardly  anything  is  rarer  than  the  union  of  the  scientific  and  the  literary 
or  artistic  temperaments.  So  rare  is  it,  that  the  exceptional,  the  almost  solitary 
instance  of  Goethe  comes  up  at  once,  distinct  and  striking,  to  the  mind.  Eng- 
lish novelists  are  even  less  likely  to  have  anything  of  a  scientific  taste  than 
French  or  German.  Dickens  knows  nothing  of  science,  and  has,  indeed,  as  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  any  kind,  save  that  which  is  derived  from  observation,  as  any 
respectable  Englishman  could  well  have.  Thackeray  was  a  man  of  varied  read- 
ing, versed  in  the  lighter  literature  of  several  languages,  and  strongly  imbued  with 
artistic  tastes  ;  but  he  had  no  care  for  science,  and  knew  nothing  of  it  but  just 
what  every  one  has  to  learn  at  school.  Lord  Lytton's  science  is  a  mere  sham. 
Charlotte  Bront^  was  all  genius  and  ignorance.  Mrs.  Lewes  is  all  genius  and 
culture.  Had  she  never  written  a  page  of  fiction,  nay,  had  she  never  written  a 
line  of  poetry  or  prose,  she  must  have  been  regarded  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion by  all  who  knew  her  as  a  woman  of  vast  and  varied  knowledge  ;  a  woman 
who  could  think  deeply  and  talk  brilliantly,  who  could  play  high  and  severe 
classical  music  like  a  professional  performer,  and  could  bring  forth  the  most 
delicate  and  tender  aroma  of  nature  and  poetry  lying  deep  in  the  heart  of  some 
simple,  old-fashioned  Scotch  or  English  ballad.  Nature,  indeed,  seemed  to  have 
given  to  this  extraordinary  woman  all  the  gifts  a  woman  could  ask  or  have — save 
one.  It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  a  piece  of  gossipping  personality  if  I 
allude  to  a  fact  which  must,  some  day  or  other,  be  part  of  literary  history.  Mrs. 
Lewes  is  not  beautiful.  In  her  appearance  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  attract 
admiration.  Hers  is  not  even  a  face  like  that  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  which,  at 
least,  must  make  a  deep  impression,  and  seize  at  once  the  attention  of  the  gazer. 
Nor  does  it  seem,  like  that  of  Madame  de  Stael  or  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
informed  and  illuminated  by  the  light  of  genius.  Mrs.  Lewes  is  what  we  ia 
England  call  decidedly  plain — what  people  in  New  York  call  homely  ;  and  what 
persons  who  did  not  care  to  soften  the  force  of  an  unpleasant  truth  would  de- 
scribe probably  by  a  slill  harder  and  more  emphatic  adjective. 
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This  woman,  thus  rarely  gifted  with  poetry  and  music  and  imagination — thus 
disciplined  in  man's  highest  studies  and  accustomed  to  tlie  most  laborious  of  man's 
literary  drudgery — does  not  seem  to  have  found  out,  until  sJie  had  passed  what  is 
conventionally  regarded  as  the  age  of  romance,  that  she  had  in  her,  transcendent 
above  all  other  gifts,  the  faculty  of  the  novelist.  When  an  author  who  is  not 
very  young  makes  a  great  hit  at  last,  we  soon  begin  to  learn  that  he  had  already 
made  many  attempts  in  the  same  direction,  and  his  publishers  find  an  eager  de- 
mand for  the  stories  and  sketches  which,  when  they  first  appeared,  utterly  failed 
to  attract  attention.  Thackeray's  early  effort:?,  Trollope's,  Charles  Reade's, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's,  all  these  have  been  lighted  into  success  by  the  blaze  of 
the  later  triumph.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  Miss  Marion  Evans,  as  she  then 
was,  ever  published  anything  in  the  way  of  fiction  previous  to  the  series  of 
sketches  which  appeared  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  were  called  "  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life."  These  sketches  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  were 
much  admired  ;  but  I  do  not  think  many  people  saw  in  them  the  capacity  which 
produced  "Adam  Bede  "  and  "  Romola."  With  the  publication  of  "  Adam 
Bede  "  came  a  complete  triumph.  The  author  was  elevated  at  once  and  by  ac- 
clamation to  the  highest  rank  among  living  novelists.  I  think  it  was  in  the  very 
first  number  of  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine  "  that  Thackeray,  in  a  gossiping  para- 
graph about  novelists  of  the  day,  whom  he  mentioned  alphabetically  and  by  their 
initials,  spoke  of  "E  "  as  a  "star  of  the  first  magnitude  just  risen  on  the  hori- 
zon." Thackeray,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
very  first,  to  recognize  the  genius  manifested  in  "Jane  Eyre."  The  publishers 
sent  him  some  of  the  proof  sheets  for  his  advice,  and  Thackeray  saw  in  them  the 
work  of  a  great  novelist. 

The  place  which  Mrs.  Lewes  thus  so  suddenly  won,  she  has,  of  course,  always 
maintained.  Her  position  of  absolute  supremacy  over  all  other  women  writers 
in  England  is  something  peculiar  and  curious.  She  is  first — and  there  is  no 
second.  No  living  authoress  in  Britain  is  ever  now  compared  with  her.  I 
read,  not  long  since,  in  a  New  York  paper,  a  sentence  which  spoke  of  George 
Eliot  and  Miss  Mulock  as  being  the  greatest  English  authoresses  in  the  field  of 
fiction.  It  seemed  very  odd  and  funny  to  me.  Certainly,  an  English  critic 
would  never  have  thought  of  bracketing  together  such  a  pair.  Miss  Mulock  is  a 
graceful,  true-hearted,  good  writer ;  but  Miss  Mulock  and  George  Eliot !  Rob- 
ert Lytton  and  Robert  Browning  !  "A.  K.  H.  B."  (I  think  these  are  the  initials) 
and  John  Stuart  Mill!  Mark  Lemon's  novels  and  Charles  Dickens's!  Mrs. 
Lewes  has  made  people  read  novels  who  perhaps  never  read  fiction  from  any 
other  pen.  She  has  made  the  novel  the  companion  and  friend  and  study  of 
scholars  and  thinkers  and  statesmen.  Her  books  are  discussed  by  the  gravest 
critics  as  productions  of  the  highest  school  of  art.  Men  and  journals  which  have 
always  regarded,  or  affected  to  regard,  Thackeray  as  a  mere  cynic,  and  Dickens 
as  little  better  than  a  professional  buffoon,  have  discussed  "The  Mill  on  the 
Floss  "  and  "Roniola"as  if  these  novels  were  already  classic.  Of  course  it 
would  be  a  very  doubtful  kind  of  merit  which  commanded  the  admiration  of  lit- 
erary prigs  or  pedants  ;  but  that  is  not  the  merit  of  George  Eliot.  Her  books 
find  their  way  to  all  hearts  and  intelligences,  but  it  is  their  peculiarity  that  they 
compel,  they  extort  the  admiration  of  men  who  would  disparage  all  novels,  if 
they  could,  as  frivolous  and  worthless,  but  who  are  forced  even  by  their  own 
canons  and  principles  to  recognize  the  deep  clear  thought,  the  noble  culture, 
the  penetrating,  analytical  power,  which  are  evident  in  almost  every  chapter  of 
these  stories.     Most  of  our  novelists  write  in  a  slipslop,  careless  style.     Die- 
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kens  is  worthless,  if  regarded  merely  as  a  prose  writer  ;  Trollope  hardly  cares 
about  grammar;  Charles  Reade,  with  all  his  masculine  force  and  clearness,  is 
terribly  irregular  and  rugged.  The  woman  writers  have  seldom  any  style  at  all. 
George  Eliot's  prose  might  be  the  study  of  a  scholar  anxious  to  acquire  and 
appreciate  a  noble  English  style.  It  is  as  luminous  as  the  language  of  Mill ;  far 
more  truly  picturesque  than  that  of  Ruskin  ;  capable  of  forcible,  memorable  ex- 
pression as  the  robust  Saxon  of  Bright.  I  am  not  going  into  a  criticism  of 
George  Eliot,  who  has  been,  no  doubt,  fully  criticised  in  America  already.  I 
am  merely  engaged  in  pointing  out  the  special  reasons  why  she  has  won  in  Eng- 
land a  certain  kind  of  admiration  which,  it  seems  to  me,  hardly  any  novelist 
ever  has  had  before.  I  think  she  has  infused  into  the  novel  some  elements  it 
never  had  before,  and  so  thoroughly  infused  them  that  they  blend  with  all  the 
other  materials,  and  do  not  form  anywhere  a  solid  lump  or  mass  distinguishable 
from  the  rest.  There  are  philosophical  novels — "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  for  exam- 
ple— which  are  weighed  down  and  loaded  with  the  philosophy,  and  which  the 
world  admires  in  spite  of  the  philosophy.  There  are  political  novels — Disraeli's, 
for  instance — which  are  only  intelligible  to  those  who  make  politics  and  political 
personalities  a  study,  and  which  viewed  merely  as  stories  would  not  be  worth 
speaking  about.  There  are  novels  with  a  great  direct  purpose  in  them,  such  as 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  or  "  Bleak  House,"  or  Charles  Reade's  "  Hard  Cash  ;  " 
but  these,  after  all,  are  only  magnificent  pamphlets,  splendidly  illustrated  dia- 
tribes. The  deep  philosophic  thought  of  George  Eliot's  novels  sutfuses  and 
illumines  them  everywhere.  You  can  point  to  no  sermon  here,  no  lecture  there, 
no  solid  mass  interposing  between  this  incident  and  that,  no  ponderous  moral 
hung  around  the  neck  of  this  or  that  personage.  Only  you  feel  that  you  are 
under  the  control  of  one  who  is  not  merely  a  great  story-teller  but  who  is  also  a 
deep  thinker. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  say  to  American  readers  that  George  Eliot 
is  the  only  novelist  who  can  paint  such  English  people  as  the  Poysers  and  the 
Tullivers  just  as  they  really  are.  She  looks  into  the  very  souls  of  these  people. 
She  tracks  out  their  slow  peculiar  mental  processes  ;  she  reproduces  them  fresh 
and  firm  from  very  life.  Mere  realism,  mere  photographing,  even  from  the  life, 
is  not  in  art  a  very  great  triumph.  But  George  Eliot  can  make  her  dullest  peo- 
ple interesting  and  dramatically  effective.  She  can  paint  two  dull  people  with 
quite  different  ways  of  dulness — say  a  dull  man  and  a  dull  woman,  for  example 
— and  you  are  astonished  to  find  how  utterly  distinct  the  two  kinds  of  stupidity 
are — and  how  intensely  amusing  both  can  be  made.  Look  at  the  two  pedantic, 
pompous,  dull  advocates  in  the  later  part  of  Robert  Browning's  "  The  Ring  and 
the  Book."  How  distinct  they  are  ;  how  different,  how  unlike,  and  how  true,  are 
the  two  portraits.  But  then  it  must  be  owned  that  the  poet  is  himself  terribly 
tedious  just  there.  His  pedants  are  quite  as  tiresome  as  they  would  be  in  real 
life,  if  each  successively  held  you  by  the  button.  George  Eliot  never  is  guilty 
of  this  great  artistic  fault.  You  never  want  to  be  rid  of  Mrs.  Poyser  or  Aunt 
Glegg,  or  the  prattling  Florentines  in  "  Romola."  It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say  that  there  never  was  or  could  he  a  Mark  Tapley,  or  a  Sam  Weller.  We  put 
up  with  these  impossibilities  and  delight  in  them,  because  they  are  so  amusing 
and  so  full  of  fantastic  humor.  But  Mrs.  Poyser  lives,  and  I  have  met  Aunt 
Glegg  often  ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Tulliver's  cares  and  hopes,  and  little  fears,  and  piti- 
ful reasonings,  are  animating  scores  of  Mrs.  Tullivers  all  over  England  to-day. 
I  would  propose  a  safe  and  easy  test  to  any  American  or  other  "foreigner"  (I 
am  supposing  myself  now  again  in  England),  who  is  curious  to  know  how  much 
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he  understands  of  the  English  character.  Let  him  read  any  of  George  Eliot's 
novels — even  "  Felix  Holt,"  which  is  so  decidedly  inferior  to  the  rest — and  if  he 
fails  to  follow,  with  thorough  appreciation,  the  talk  and  the  ways  of  the  Poysers 
and  such  like  personages,  he  may  be  assured  he  does  not  understand  one  great 
phase  of  English  life. 

Are  these  novels  popular  in  England  ?  Educated  public  opinion,  I  repeat, 
ranks  them  higher  than  the  novels  of  any  other  living  author.  But  they  are 
not  popular — that  is,  as  Wilkie  Collins  or  Miss  Braddon  is  popular;  and  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  anything  slighting  of  either  Wilkie  Collins  or  Miss  Braddon, 
both  of  whom  I  think  possess  very  great  talents,  and  have  been  treated  with 
quite  too  much  of  the  dc  haut  en  has  mood  of  the  great  critics.  George  El- 
iot's novels  certainly  are  not  run  after  and  devoured  by  the  average  circulating 
library  readers,  as  "The  Woman  in  White,"  and  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret"  were. 
She  has,  of  course,  nothing  like  the  number  of  readers  who  follow  Charles  Dic- 
kens ;  nor  even,  I  should  say,  nearly  as  many  as  Anthony  Trollope.  When  "  Ro- 
mola,"  which  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  justly  pronounced  to  be,  if  not  the  great- 
est, certainly  the  noblest  romance  of  modern  days,  was  being  published  as  a 
serial  in  the  "  Cornhill  Magazine,"  it  was  comparatively  a  failure,  in  the  circulat- 
mg  library  sense  ;  and  even  when  it  appeared  in  its  complete  form,  and  the  pub- 
lic could  better  appreciate  its  artistic  perfection,  it  was  anything  but  a  splendid 
success,  as  regarded  from  the  publisher's  point  of  view.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  scene  and  the  time  ;  but 
even  the  warmest  admirer  of  George  Eliot  may  freely  admit  that  "  Romola  " 
lacks  a  little  of  that  passionate  heat  which  is  needed  to  make  a  writer  of  fiction 
thoroughly  popular.  When  a  statue  of  pure  and  perfect  marble  attracts  as  great 
a  crowd  of  gazers  as  a  glowing  picture,  then  a  novel  like  "  Romola"  will  have 
as  many  admirers  as  a  novel  like  "  Consuelo  "  or  "  Villctte." 

I  am  not  one  of  the  admirers  of  George  Eliot  who  regret  that  she  ventured 
on  the  production  of  a  long  poem.  I  think  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy"  a  true  and 
a  fine  poem,  although  I  do  not  place  it  so  high  in  artistic  rank  as  the  best  of  the 
author's  prose  writings.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  the  greatest  story  in  verse  ever 
produced  by  an  Englishwoman.  This  is  not,^  perhaps,  very  high  praise,  for 
Englishwomen  have  seldom  done  much  in  the  higher  fields  of  poetry  ;  but  we 
have  "  Aurora  Leigh  ;  "  and  I  think  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  on  the  whole,  a  finer 
piece  of  work.  Most  of  our  English  critics  fell  to  discussing  the  question 
whether  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy  "  was  to  be  regarded  as  poetry  at  all,  or  only  as  a 
story  put  into  verse  ;  and  in  this  futile  and  vexatious  controversy  the  artistic 
value  of  the  work  itself  almost  escaped  analysis.  I  own  that  I  think  criticism 
shows  to  little  advantage  when  it  occupies  itself  in  considering  whether  a  work 
of  art  is  to  be  called  by  this  name  or  that ;  and  I  am  rather  impatient  of  the  critic 
who  comes  with  his  canons  of  art,  his  Thirty-Nine  articles  of  literary  dogma,  and 
judges  a  book,  not  by  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  by  the  answer  it  gives  to  his  self-in- 
vented catechism.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  art  of  man  ever  can  invent — I  know 
it  never  has  invented — any  set  of  rules  or  formulas  by  which  you  can  decide,  off- 
hand and  with  certainty,  that  a  great  story  in  verse,  which  you  admit  to  have  pow- 
er and  beauty  and  pathos  and  melody,  does  not  belong  to  true  poetry.  One  great 
school  of  critics  discovered,  by  the  application  of  such  high  rules  and  canons 
that  Shakespeare,  though  a  great  genius  was  not  a  great  poet ;  a  later  school 
made  a  similar  discovery  with  regard  to  Schiller  ;  a  certain  body  of  critics  now 
say  the  same  of  Byron.  I  don't  think  it  matters  much  what  you  call  the  work. 
"The  Spanish  Gypsy"  has  imagination  and  beauty;  it  has  exquisite  pictures 
and  lofty  thoughts  ;  it  has  melody  and  music.     Admitting  this  much,  and  the 
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most  depreciating  critics  did  admit  it,  I  think  it  hardly  worth  considering  what 
name  we  are  to  apply  to  the  book.  Such,  however,  was  the  soit  of  controversy 
in  which  all  deep  and  true  consideration  of  the  artistic  value  of  "  The  Spanish 
Gypsy"  evaporated.  I  am  not  sorry  Mrs.  Lewes  published  the  poem;  but  I 
am  sorry  she  put  her  literary  name  to  it  in  the  first  instance.  Had  it  appeared 
anonymously  it  would  have  astonished  and  delighted  the  world.  But  people 
compared  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy  "  with  the  author's  prose  works,  and  were  dis- 
appointed because  the  woman  who  surpassed  Dickens  in  fiction  did  not  likewise 
surpass  Tennyson  and  Browning  in  poetry.  Thus,  and  in  no  other  sense,  was 
"  The  Spanish  Gypsy"  a  failure.  No  woman  had  written  anything  of  the  same 
kind  to  surpass  it ;  but  some  men,  even  of  our  own  day,  had — and  no  man  of  our 
day  has  written  novels  which  excel  those  of  George  Eliot.  Mrs.  Lewes  will  prob- 
ably not  write  any  more  long  poems  ;  but  I  think  English  poetry  has  gained 
something  by  her  one  venture. 

Mrs.  Lewes's  mind  is  of  a  class  which,  however  varied  its  power,  is  not  fairly 
described  by  the  word  "versatile."  Versatility  is  a  smaller  kind  of  faculty,  a 
dexterity  of  intellect  and  capacity — the  property  of  a  mind  of  the  second  order. 
If  we  want  a  perfect  type  and  pattern  of  versatility,  we  may  find  it  very  close  to 
the  authoress  of  "  Silas  Marner,"  in  the  person  of  her  husband,  George  Henry 
Lewes.  What  man  of  our  day  has  done  so  many  things  and  done  them  so  well .'' 
He  is  the  biographer  of  Goethe  and  of  Robespierre  ;  he  has  compiled  the  "  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,"  in  which  he  has  something  really  his  own  to  say  of  every 
great  philosopher,  from  Thales  to  Schelling  ;  he  has  translated  Spinoza  ;  he  has 
published  various  scientific  works  ;  he  has  written  at  least  two  novels  ;  he  has 
made  one  of  the  most  successful  dramatic  adaptations  known  to  our  stage  ;  he 
is  an  accomplished  theatrical  critic  ;  he  was  at  one  time  so  successful  as  an  ama- 
teur actor  that  he  seriously  contemplated  taking  to  the  stage  as  a  profession,  in 
the  full  conviction,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  frankly  to  avow,  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  successor  to  Macready.  He  did  actually  join  a  company  at  one 
of  the  Manchester  theatres,  and  perform  there  for  some  time  under  a  feigned 
name  ;  but  the  amount  of  encouragement  he  received  from  the  public  did  not 
stimulate  him  to  continue  on  the  boards,  although  I  believe  his  confidence  in  his 
own  capacity  to  succeed  Macready  remained  unshaken.  Mr.  Lewes  was  always 
remarkable  for  a  frank  and  fearless  self-conceit,  which,  by  its  very  sincerity  and 
audacity,  almost  disarmed  criticism.  Indeed,  I  do  not  suppose  any  man  less 
gifted  with  self-confidence  would  have  even  attempted  to  do  half  the  things  which 
George  Llenry  Lewes  has  done  well.  Margaret  Fuller  was  very  unfavorably  im- 
pressed by  Lewes  when  she  met  him  at  Thomas  Carlyle's  house,  and  she  wrote 
of  him  contemptuously  and  angrily.  But  these  were  the  days  of  Lewes's  Bo- 
hemianism  ;  days  of  an  audacity  and  a  self-conceit  unsubdued  as  yet  by  ex- 
perience and  the  world,  and  some  saddening  and  some  refining  influences  ;  and 
Margaret  Fuller  failed  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  intellect  and  manliness  that 
was  in  him.  Charlotte  Bront^,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite  enthusiastic  about 
Lewes,  and  wrote  to  him  and  of  him  with  an  almost  amusing  veneration.  In- 
deed, he  is  a  man  of  ability  and  versatility  that  may  fairly  be  called  extraordi- 
nary. His  merit  is  not  that  he  has  written  books  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
London  has  many  hack  writers  who  could  go  to  work  at  any  publisher's  order 
and  produce  successively  an  epic  poem,  a  novel,  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  conditioned,  a  handbook  of  astrononi)',  a  farce,  a  life  of  Julius  Cajsar,  a  his- 
tory of  African  explorations,  and  a  volume  of  sermons.  But  none  of  these  pro- 
ductions would  have  one  gleam  of  genuine  native  vitality  about  it.  The  moment 
't  had  served  its  purpose  in  the  literary  market  it  would  go,  dead,  down  to  the 
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dead,  Lewes's  works  are  of  quite  a  different  style.  Tliey  have  positive  merit 
and  value  of  their  own,  and  they  live.  It  was  a  characteristically  audacious  thing 
to  attempt  to  cram  the  history  of  philosophy  into  a  couple  of  medium-sized  vol- 
umes, polishing  off  each  philosopher  in  a  few  pages — draining  him,  plucking  out 
the  heart  of  his  mystery  and  his  system,  and  stowing  him  away  in  the  glass  jar 
designed  to  exhibit  him  to  an  edified  class  of  students.  But  it  must  be  avowed 
that  Lewes's  has  been  a  marvellously  clever  and  successful  attempt.  He  cer- 
tainly crumples  up  the  whole  science  of  metaphysics,  sweeps  away  transcenden- 
tal philosophy,  and  demolishes  a  priori  reasoning,  in  a  manner  which  strongly 
reminds  one  of  Arthur  Pendennis  upsetting,  in  a  dasiiing  criticism  and  on  the 
faith  of  an  hour's  reading  in  an  encyclopaedia,  some  great  scientific  theory  of 
which  he  had  never  heard  previously,  and  the  development  of  which  had  been 
the  life's  labor  of  a  sage.  But  Lewes  does,  somehow  or  other,  very  often  come 
to  a  right  conclusion,  and  measure  great  theories  and  men  with  accurate  estimate  ; 
and  the  work  is  immensely  interesting,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  anybody 
could  have  done  it  better.  His  "Life  of  Goethe"  is  undoubtedly  a  very  suc- 
cessful, symmetrical,  and  comprehensive  piece  of  biography.  Some  of  his  sci- 
entific studies  have  a  genuine  value,  and  they  are  all  fascinating.  One  of  his 
pieces — adapted  from  the  French,  of  course,  as  most  so-called  English  pieces 
are — will  alwavs  be  played  while  Charles  Mathews  lives,  or  while  there  are  ac- 
tors who  can  play  in  Charles  Mathews's  style.  I  wonder  whether  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  Galaxy  read,  or  having  read  remember,  Lewes's  novels  ?  I  only 
recollect  two  of  them,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  wrote  any  others.  One 
was  called  "  Ranthorpe,"  and  it  had,  in  its  day,  quite  a  sort  of  success.  How  long 
ago  was  it  published  ?  Fully  twenty  years,  I  should  think  :  I  remember  quite 
well  being  thrown  into  youthful  raptures  with  it  at  the  time.  But  I  do  not  go 
upon  my  boyish  admiration  for  it.  I  came  across  it  somewhere  much  more  re- 
cently, and  read  it  through.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  inflation,  and  audacity, 
and  nonsense  in  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  showed  more  of  brains  and  artistic 
impulse  and  constructive  power  than  nine  out  of  every  ten  novels  published  in 
England  to-day.  It  was  all  about  a  young  poet,  who  came  to  London  and  made, 
for  a  moment,  a  great  success,  and  was  dazzled  by  it,  and  became  intoxicated 
with  love  for  a  lustrous  beauty  of  high  rank,  who  only  played  with  him  ;  and  how 
he  forgot,  for  a  time,  the  modest,  delightful,  simple  girl  to  whom  he  was  pledged 
at  home  ;  and  how  he  did  not  get  on,  and  the  public  and  the  salons  grew  tired 
of  him  ;  and  he  became  miserable,  and  was  going  to  drown  himself  (I  think),  but 
was  prevented  by  some  wise  and  timely  person  ;  and  how,  of  course,  it  all  came 
right  in  the  end,  and  he  was  redeemed.  This  outline,  probably,  will  not  suggest 
much  of  originality  to  any  reader ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  freshness  and 
thought  in  the  book,  some  of  the  incidents  and  one  or  two  of  the  character's  had 
a  flavor  of  originality  about  them  ;  and  the  style  was,  for  the  most  part,  animated 
and  attractive.  It  was  the  work  of  a  man  of  brains,  and  culture,  and  taste  ;  and 
one  felt  this  all  through,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  the  time  spent  in  reading  it. 
The  other  of  Lewes's  novels  was  called  "  Rose,  Blanche,  and  Violet."  It 
charmed  me  a  good  deal  when  I  read  it ;  but  I  have  not  read  it  lately,  and  so  I 
forbear  giving  any  decided  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  set- 
tled now  that  George  Lewes  had  not  in  him  the  materials  to  make  a  successful 
novelist ;  but  men  of  far  less  talent  have  produced  far  worse  novels  than  his, 
and  been,  in  their  way,  successful. 

Lewes  first  became  prominent  in  literature  as  a  contributor  to  the  "  Leader," 
a  very  remarkable  weekly  organ  of  advanced  opinions  on  all  questions,  which 
was  started  in  London  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  and  died,  after  much 
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flickering  and  lingering,  in  1861  or  thereabouts.  The  "  Leader,"  in  its  early 
and  best  days,  fairly  sparkled  all  over  with  talent,  originality  and  audacity.  It 
was  to  extreme  philosophical  radicalism,  (with  a  dash  of  something  like  atheism) 
what  the  "Saturday  Review  "  now  is  to  cultured  swelldom  and  Belgravian  Sad- 
duceeism.  Miss  Martineau  wrote  for  it.  Lewes  and  Thornton  Hunt  (they 
were  then  intimates,- unfortunately  for  Lewes)  were  among  its  principal  contri- 
butors ;  Edward  VVhitty  flung  over  its  pages  the  brilliant  eccentric  light  which 
was  destined  to  immature  and  melancholy  extinction.  Lewes's  theatrical  criti- 
cisms, which  he  used  to  sign  "Vivian,"  were  inimitable  in  their  vivacity,  their 
wit,  and  their  keenness,  even  when  their  soundness  of  judgment  was  most  open  to 
question.  Poor  Charles  Kean  was  an  especial  object  of  Lewes's  detestation, 
and  was  accordingly  pelted  and  peppered  with  torturingly  clever  and  piquant 
pasquinades  in  the  form  of  criticism.  Lewes  has  got  wonderfully  sober  and' 
grave  in  style  since  those  wild  days,  and  his  occasional  contributions  in  the 
shape  of  dramatic  criticism  to  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  are  doubtless  more  gen- 
erally accurate,  are  certainly  much  more  thoughtful,  but  are  far  less  amusing 
than  the  admirable  fooling  of  days  gone  by.  It  was  in  the  "  Leader,"  I  think, 
that  Lewes  carried  on  his  famous  controversy  with  Charles  Dickens  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  spontaneous  combustion  as  that  of  the  old  brute  in  "Bleak 
House,"  and  it  was  in  the  "  Leader"  that  he  made  an  equally  famous  exposure 
of  a  sham  spiritualist  medium,  about  whom  London  was  then  much  agitated. 
The  "  Leader,"  probably,  never  paid ;  it  was  far  too  iconoclastic  and  eccen- 
tric to  be  a  commercial  success,  but  it  made  quite  a  mark  and  will  always  be  a 
memory.  It  did  not  succeed  in  its  object;  but,  like  the  arrow  of  the  hero  in 
Virgil,  it  left  a  long  line  of  sparkles  and  light  behind  it.  Lewes  has  abandoned 
Bohemia  long  since,  and  Edward  VVhitty  is  dead,  and  Thornton  Hunt  has  come 
to  nothing — and  there  is  another  "  Leader  "  now  in  London  which  bears  about 
as  much  resemblance  to  the  original  and  real  "Leader"  as  Richard  Cromwell 
did  to  Oliver,  or  Charles  Kean  to  Edmund. 

Bohemianism,  and  novel-writing,  and  amateur  acting,  and  persiflage,  and 
epigram,  are  all  gone  by  now  with  Lewes.  He  has  settled  into  a  grave  and 
steady  writer,  for  the  most  part  of  late  confining  himself  to  scientific  subjects. 
A  few  years  ago  he  started  the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  in  the  hope  of  establish- 
ing in  England  a  counterpart  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."  The  first  num- 
ber was  enriched  by  one  of  the  most  thoughtful,  subtle,  beautiful  essays  lately 
contributed  to  literature  ;  and  it  bore  the  signature  of  George  Eliot.  Lewes 
himself  wrote  a  series  of  essays  on  "The  Principles  of  Success  in  Literature," 
very  good,  very  sound,  but  not  very  lively  reading.  A  great  English  novelist 
was  pleased  graciously  to  say,  apropos  of  these  essays,  "Success  in  literature! 
What  does  Lewes  know  about  success  in  literature  .'' "  and  the  small  devotees  of 
the  great  successful  novelist  laughed  and  repeated  the  joke.  It  is  certain  that 
the  "Fortnightly  Review"  was  not  a  success  under  the  editorship  of  George 
Henry  Lewes  ;  and  people  said,  I  do  not  know  how  truly,  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
nobly-earned  money  paid  for  "  Silas  Marncr  "  and  the  "Mill  on  the  Floss" 
disappeared  in  the  attempt  to  erect  a  British  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes."  The 
"  P'ortnightly  "  lives  still,  and  is  called  "  P'ortnightly  "  still,  although  it  now  only 
comes  out  once  a  month,  but  Lewes  has  long  ceased  to  edit  it.  I  think  the 
present  editor,  Jolm  Morley,  a  young  man  of  great  ability  and  promise,  is  better 
suited  for  the  work  than  Lewes  was — indeed  I  doubt  whether  Lewes,  with  all  his 
varied  gifts  and  acquirements,  possesses  the  peculiar  qualities  which  make  a 
man  a  genuine  editor.  But  the  difference  between  wild  Hal,  the  Prince  of 
Gadshill,  and  grave,  wise  Henry  the  Fifth,  could  hardly  be  greater  than  that  be- 
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twcen  the  Vivian  of  tlie  "  Leader  "  and  the  late  editor  of  the  solemn,  ponder- 
ous "  Fortnightly  Review." 

Lewes  wrote  at  one.  time  a  great  deal  for  the  "Westminster  Review."  It 
was  during  his  connection  with  it  that  he  became  acquainted,  at  Dr.  Chapman's 
house,  with  Marion  Evans.  There  was  a  great  similarity  between  their  tastes. 
Both  loved  the  study  of  languages,  and  of  philosophical  thought,  and  of  litera- 
ture and  science  generally.  Both  were  splendid  in  conversation,  brilliant  in  ep- 
igram ;  both  loved  music  and  were  intensely  susceptible  to  its  influence.  The 
mind  of  the  woman  was,  I  need  hardly  say,  far  the  stronger,  wider,  deeper  of 
the  two  ;  but  llie  affinity  was  clear  and  close.  A  great  misfortune  had  fallen  on 
Lewes  ;  and  he  was  probably  in  that  condition  of  mind  which  makes  a  man  not 
unlikely  to  lose  his  faith  in  everything  and  drift  into  hopeless,  perpetual  cyni- 
cism. From  this,  if  this  impended  over  him,  Lewes  was  saved  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  rarely-gifted  woman  he  had  met  in  so  timely  an  hour.  The  re- 
sult is,  as  every  one  knows,  a  companionship  and  union  unusual  indeed  in  lit- 
erary life.  Very  seldom  has  a  distinguished  author  had  for  wife  a  distinguished 
authoress,  or  vice  versa;  indeed,  it  used  to  be  one  of  the  dear  delightful  theories 
of  blockheads  that  such  unions,  if  they  could  take  place,  would  be  miserably 
unhappy.  This  theory,  so  soothing  to  complacent  dulness,  was  hardly  borne 
out  in  the  instance  of  the  Brownings  ;  it  is  just  as  little  corroborated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  "  George  Eliot "  and  George  Lewes.  I  believe,  too,  the  example  of 
George  Eliot  is  highly  unsatisiactory  to  the  devotees  of  that  other  theory,  so 
long  cherished  by  dolts  of  both  sexes,  that  a  woman  of  talent  and  culture  can 
never  do  anytliing  in  the  way  of  mending  or  making,  of  cooking  a  chop  or  or- 
dering a  household.  People  tell  us  they  can  trace  tlve  influence  of  Lewes's  va- 
ried scholarship  and  critical  judgment  in  the  novels  of  George  Eliot.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  some  such  influence  must  be  there,  but  I  cer- 
tainly never  saw  it  anywhere  distinctly  and  openly  evident.  It  would  be  poor 
art  which  allowed  a  thin  stream  of  Lev/es  to  be  seen  sparkling  through  the  broad, 
deep,  luminous  lake  which  mirrors  the  genius  of  George  Eliot.  I  am,  however, 
rather  inclined  to  fancy  that  Lewes,  in  general,  abstains  from  critical  surveillance 
or  restraint  over  the  productions  of  his  greater  companion,  believing,  perhaps, 
that  the  higher  mind  had  better  be  a  law  to  itself.  If  this  be  so,  I  think  it  is  a 
wholesome  principle  pushed  sometimes  too  far,  for  one  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  calm  judgment  of  any  sincere  and  qualified  adviser  would  not  have  discour- 
aged and  condemned  the  painful,  unnecessary  underplot  of  past  intrigue  and 
sin  which  is  so  great  a  blot  in  "  Felix  Holt,"  or  suggested  a  rapider  dramatic 
movement  in  some  passages  of  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy."  Lewes  once  wrote  to 
Charlotte  Brontd  that  he  would  rather  be  the  author  of  Miss  Austen's  stories 
than  of  the  whole  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  I  certainly  do  not  agree  with  him 
in  that  opinion  ;  but  it  is  strange  that  one  who  held  it  should  not  have  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  an  authoress  greater  than  Miss  Austen,  and  far  more  directly 
under  his  influence  than  Charlotte  Bronte,  from  sinking,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
into  faults  which  neither  Miss  Austen  nor  Miss  Bront(5  would  ever  have  com- 
mitted. Many  things  are  strange  about  this  literary  and  domestic  companion- 
ship ;  this  comparatively  trifling  fact  seems  to  me  not  the  least  strange. 

Finally  let  me  say  that  I  fully  expect  George  Eliot  yet  to  give  to  the  world 
some  work  of  art  even  greater  than  any  she  has  already  produced.  She  is  not 
a  woman  to  close  with  even  a  comparative  failure.  Her  maxim,  I  feel  confi- 
dent, would  be  that  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon — offer  terms  of  peace  and  repose 
after  a  great  victory  ;  never  otherwise.  Justin  JMcCarthv. 

?2 


'  THE   THRONE   OF   LOUIS   PHILIPPE* 

ITS   ERECTION   AND   ITS    OVERTHROW. — NO.   I.   ITS   ERECTION. 


UPON  the  sudden  overthrow  of  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  by  a  revolution 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  four  parties  appeared  struggling  for  the  crown. 
Charles,  as  he  fled  with  his  court  in  terror  from  France,  threw  back  a  decree  of 
abdication  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  This  child,  who 
still  lives,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  Count  of  Chambord,  was  about  ten 
years  of  age.  He  was  born  a  few  months  after  the  assassination  of  his  father, 
who  fell  beneath  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  just  as  he  had  accompanied  the 
duchess  to  her  carriage  from  the  opera.  The  birth  of  this  child,  Henry,  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  ancient  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  was  hailed  with  rejoicing 
throughout  France.  It  is  recorded  that  quite  a  dramatic  scene  occurred  at  his 
birth.  His  grandfather,  Charles  X.,  hastened  to  the  chamber,  seized  the  new- 
born babe  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed,  with  delight,  "  Here  is  a  fine  Duke  de 
Bordeaux.  He  is  born  for  us  all."  He  then  gave  the  child  a  few  drops  of  the 
wine  of  Pan,  with  which  tradition  says  that  the  aged  father  of  Jeanne  d'Albert 
anointed  the  lips  of  her  child,  Henry  IV.,  before  he  had  placed  his  mouth  to  his 
mother's  breast.  The  heroic  mother,  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  whose  subsequent 
f;ite  was  so  deplorable,  said  to  the  king,  the  father  of  her  departed  husband, 
"  Sire,  I  wish  I  knew  the  song  of  Jeanne  d'Albert,  that  everything  should  be 
done  here  as  at  the  birth  of  Henry  IV." 

The  advocates  of  the  ancient  regime,  the  Legitimist  party,  many  of  them 
illustrious  in  rank  and  intellect,  rallied  around  the  banner  of  young  Henry,  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux.  They  probably  had  the  sympathies  of  all  those  European 
dynasties  which,  by  force  of  arms,  had  replaced  the  Bourbons  upon  that  throne 
of  France  from  which  the  revolution  of  1789  had  expelled  them.  In  accordance 
with  the  decree  of  abdication  which  Charles  X.  had  issued,  the  Legitimists 
wished  the  young  Duke  of  Bordeaux  to  be  recognized  as  sovereign,  with  the 
title  of  Henry  V. ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  Philippe,  to  be  accepted  as 
regent  during  the  minority  of  the  child. 

Next  came  the  Republican  party,  formidable  in  physical  strength  in  Paris 
and  other  large  cities.  The  Republicans  had  roused  the  masses,  filling  the 
streets  with  a  hundred  thousand  armed  workmen.  They  had  inspired  the  con- 
flict, demolished  the  throne,  achieved  the  revolution.  But  they  had  no  leader 
capable  of  organizing  and  controlling  the  tumultuous  populace.  The  moneyed 
men,  remembering  the  Reign  of  Terror,  were  afraid  of  them.  All  through  the 
rural  districts  the  peasantry,  influenced  by  the  priests,  could  not  endure  the  idea 
of  a  republic.  , 

The  bankers  in  Paris,  the  moneyed  class,  men  of  large  resources  and  influ- 
ence, were  the  leaders  of  tlie  third,  or  Orleans  party,  so  called.  These  men 
were  opposed  to  the  aristocracy  of  rank,  but  were  in  favor  of  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth.  They  had  ample  means,  and  very  able  leaders.  They  wished  for  3 
constitutional  monarchy,  modelled  after  the  aristocratic  institutions  of  England. 
They  would  place  upon  the  throne  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  Bourbon,  the  richest 

*  The  .luthority  for  all  the  statements  contained  in  this  article  maybe  found  in  the  "  History  of  Europe," 
by  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  or  "  Les  Dix  Ans  de  Louis  Philippe,"  by  Louis  Blanc,"  or  "  M^moires  d'Outre 
I'onibe,"  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 
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man  in  France,  and  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne  should  the  young  Duke  of 
Bordeaux  die.  He,  with  his  vast  wealth,  would  be  the  fitting  representative  of 
the  moneyed  class.  The  Orleanists  could  very  effectually  appeal  to  the  moder- 
ate men  of  the  Legitimist  and  Republican  parties  in  fivor  of  a  compromise  in 
the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  To  the  first  they  said,  "  Unless  you  ac- 
cept the  Duke  of  Orleans,  there  is  danger  that  the  Republicans  will  gain  the 
ascendency,  and  then  our  time-honored  monarchy  will  be  overthrown."  To  the 
Republicans  they  said,  "  Unless  you  consent  to  this  compromise,  which  gives  us 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  under  a  citizen  king,  there  is  danger  that  another  co- 
alition of  the  powers  of  Europe  will  inundate  France,  and  after  years  of  blood 
and  woe  the  old  regime  of  the  Bourbons  will  be  again  forced  upon  us." 

In  speaking  to  the  Republicans,  they  emphasized  the  declaration  that  Louis 
Philippe  would  be  a  citizen  king.  When  speaking  to  the  Legitimists,  they  laid 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  be  the  legitimate  sovereign 
should  the  frail  child  die  who  alone  stood  between  him  and  the  throne. 

There  was  a  fourth  party — the  Imperial  or  Napoleonist.  It  existed  then  in 
rather  a  latent  state,  though  in  a  condition  to  be  roused,  as  subsequent  events 
proved,  to  marvellous  life,  by  an  electric  touch.  The  renown  of  the  great  Empe- 
ror filled  the  land.  The  memorials  of  his  reign  were  everywhere.  He  was 
enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  the  French  people  as  monarch  was  never  enthroned 
before.  But  the  Bourbons  had  taken  especial  care  to  banish  from  France  every 
one  who  bore  his  name.  The  revolution  had  burst  upon  Paris  with  almost  the 
suddenness  of  the  lightning's  flash.  There  was  no  one  there  who  could  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  descendants  of  him  who  had  so  lately  filled  the  world  with  his 
renown,  and  who  was  still  enshrined,  with  almost  idolatrous  worship,  in  so  many 
hearts. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  chances  were  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  Orleans  party.  Louis  Philippe  was  placed  in  perhaps  as  embarrass- 
ing and  painful  a  position  as  man  ever  occupied.  He  was  far  advanced  in  life, 
with  property  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Revolutionary  storms  had,  at  one  time,  driven  him  into  the  extreme  of  poverty. 
He  had  experienced  the  severest  sufferings  of  persecution  and  exile.  Nov/,  in 
his  declining  years,  happy  in  his  magnificent  retreat  at  Neuilly,  he  was  anxious 
for  repose. 

Should  he  allow  himself  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  obnoxious,  utterly- 
defeated  Legitimist  party,  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux ?  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  maintain  his  position.  Republi- 
cans, Orleanists,  and  Imperialists,  all  would  combine  against  him.  The  army 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  sustain  him.  Ruin  seemed  inevitable — not  only  the 
confiscation  of  his  property,  but  also,  probably,  the  loss  of  his  head. 

Should  he  allow  himself  to  be  made  king  by  the  bankers  in  Paris  ?  He 
would  be  an  usurper;  false  to  his  own  principles  of  Legitimacy,  to  those  princi- 
ples which  had  induced  him  to  unite  himself  with  the  allied  dynasties  of  Europe 
in  those  long  and  bloody  wars  by  which  they  had  forced  rejected  Legitimacy  back 
upon  France. 

The  little  Duke  of  Bordeaux  and  Charles  X.  were  his  near  blood  relatives. 
He  had  received  from  the  royal  fiimily  great  favors — the  restoration  of  his  vast 
domains.  He  would  morally  be  guilty  of  the  greatest  ingratitude  in  assuming 
the  attitude  of  their  antagonist,  interposing  himself  between  the  lawful  heir  and 
the  crown.  Should  he  stand  aloof  from  these  agitations,  and  take  no  part  in  the 
movement  of  affairs,  then  anarchy  or  a  republic  seemed  the  inevitable  result.     In 
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either  case  he,  as  a  rich  Bourbon,  with  an  amount  of  wealth  which  endangered 
the  State,  would  be  driven  from  France,  and  his  property  confiscated. 

But  affairs  pressed.  Scarcely  a  moment  could  be  allowed  for  deliberation. 
The  crisis  demanded  prompt  and  decisive  action.  The  embarrassment  of  the 
Duke  is  painfully  conspicuous  in  the  interviev.'s  which  ensued.  Anxiously  he 
paced  the  floor  of  his  library  at  Neuilly,  bev/ildered  and  vacillating. 

There  was  a  rich  banker  at  Paris,  by  the  name  of  Lafitte.  He  called  a  meet- 
ing at  his  house  of  Guizot,  Thiers,  and  other  leading  journalists.  There  tliey 
decided  to  unite  upon  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  to  combine  immediately,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  all  possible  influences  in  Paris  to  place  the  sceptre  of 
power  in  his  hands  before  the  dreaded  Republicans  should  have  a  chance  to 
grasp  it.  It  was  the  30th  of  July,  the  last  of  the  three  days'  conflict.  The 
thunders  of  the  battle  had  scarcely  ceased  to  echo  thi'ough  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis. 

Baron  Glandev6s,  Governor  of  the  Tuileries,  and,  of  course,  a  warm  partisan 
of  Charles  X.,  who  had  probably  heard  of  this  meeting,  called  upon  M.  Lafitte, 
and  the  following  conversation  is  reported  as  having  taken  place  between  them  : 

"  Sir,"  said  the  baron  to  the  banker,  "you  have  now  been  master  of  Paris  for 
twenty-four  hours.     Do  you  wish  to  save  the  monarchy  ? " 

"Which  monarchy?"  inquired  Lafitte;  "the  monarch}^  of  1789  or  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  of  1S14.''" 

"The  constitutional  monarchy,"  the  baron  replied. 

"  To  save  it,"  rejoined  M.  Lafitte,  "  only  one  course  remains  ;  and  that  is  to 
crown  the  Duke  of  Orleans." 

"The  Duke  of  Orleans  !"  exclaimed  the  baron,  "what  are  his  titles  to  the 
crown  ?  That  boy,  the  son  of  Napoleon,  whom  Vienna  has  educated,  can  at 
least  invoke  the  memory  of  his  father's  glory.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Napo- 
leon has  written  his  annals  in  characters  of  fire  upon  the  minds  of  men.  But 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  what  prestige  surrounds  him  ?  What  has  he  done  ?  How 
many  of  the  people  know  his  history,  or  have  even  heard  his  name  ? " 

"  In  the  fact  of  his  want  of  renown,"  replied  the  banker,  "  I  see  a  recommen- 
dation. Plaving  no  influence  over  the  imagination,  he  will  be  the  less  able  to 
break  away  from  the  restraints  of  a  constitutional  monarch.  His  private  life  is 
irreproachable.  He  has  respected  himself  in  his  wife,  and  has  caused  himself 
to  be  revered  and  loved  by  his  children." 

"Mere  domestic  virtues,"  rejoined  M.  Glandevcs,  "are  not  to  be  recom- 
pensed by  a  crown.  Are  you  ignorant  that  he  is  accused  of  approving  of  the 
vote  of  his  father  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  ;  that  in  our  dark  days  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  projects  to  exclude  forever  from  the  throne  the  legitimate 
heirs  ;  that  during  the  Hundred  Days  he  preserved  a  mysterious  inaction ;  that 
since  1815,  while  pretending  to  be  the  humble  servant  of  the  court,  he  has  been 
the  secret  fomenter  of  all  intrigues?  Louis  XVIII.  restored  to  him  his  vast 
estates.  Charles  X.,  by  a  personal  request  to  the  Chambers,  secured  them  to 
him  by  legal  and  irrefragable  rights,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  royal 
highness,  which  he  so  long  coveted.  How  can  he  now,  thus  burdened  with 
kindnesses  from  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  seize  upon  their  inlieritance  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  for  the  personal  interest  of  the  duke,"  replied  M.  Lafitte,  "that  we 
wish  to  place  him  upon  the  throne  ;  but  for  the  salvation  of  the  country.  This 
alone  can  save  us  from  anarchy,  which  otherwise  seems  inevitable.  I  do  not 
ask  whether  the  situation  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  painful  to  his  feelings,  but 
simply  whether  his  accession  to  the  throne  is  desirable  for  France.    What  prince 
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is  more  liberal  in  his  political  senliments,  or  more  free  from  those  prejudices 
whkh  have  ruined  Charles  X.  ?  And  where  can  we  find  any  candidate  for  the 
throne  who  combines  so  many  advantages  ?" 

The  Orleans  party  very  rapidly  increased.  The  leading  journalists  espoused 
their  cause.  The  moneyed  men,  trembling  in  view  of  threatening  anarchy,  ear- 
nestly rallied  around  that  banner.  Beranger,  the  most  popular  poet  in  France, 
notwithstanding  his  profound  admiration  of  Napoleon,  which  was  breathed  forth 
in  so  many  of  his  soul-stirring  songs,  gave  tlie  Orleanists  tiie  aid  of  his  all-pow- 
erful pen. 

A  proclamation  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  issued.  It  was  placarded 
throughout  Paris,  and  was  simultaneously  published  in  the  three  leading  jour- 
nals, the  "  National,"  the  "  Courier  Frangais,"  and  the  "  Commerce,"  which  were 
severally  edited  by  the  distinguished  journalists  Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Lareguy. 
Another  renowned  editor,  M.  Carrel,  was  dispatched  to  Rouen,  to  gain  that  im- 
portant city  to  the  Orleans  cause. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Legitimists,  headed  by  Chateaubriand  and  Talleyrand, 
were  not  idle.  These  men  were  not  merely  ambitious  partisans.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  believed  that  the  interests  of  France  would  be  best  promoted 
by  respecting  tlie  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  under  the  lieutenant-general- 
ship of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  successful  insurrectionists,  composed  mainly  of  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties  in  Paris,  held  their  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Here 
they  hastily  organized  what  they  called  a  provisional  government.  General  La- 
fayette presided  over  their  deliberations.  The  embarrassment  of  affairs  was 
such  that  tlie  illustrious  marquis  v/as  in  a  state  of  cruel  anxiety.  In  principle, 
he  was  a  Republican.  And  yet  he  could  see  no  possibility  of  evolving  a  stable 
republic  from  the  chaos  into  which  the  political  world  was  then  plunged.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  Republican  leaders  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  sent  General 
Dubourg,  as  a  commissioner,  to  the  Orleanists  assembled  at  M.  Lafitte's,  to 
confer  respectmg  a  compromise  and  union  of  parties.  But  already  the  Orlean- 
ists felt  so  strong  that  they  refused  even  to  admit  him  to  their  presence. 

The  Orleanists  were  very  anxious  from  fear  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  might 
accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  Legitimists,  and  proclaim  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux 
King,  and  himself,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  Charles  X.,  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  of  France,  and  Regent  during  the  minority  of  the  Duke.  This  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  forms  of  law,  and  the  only  legal  course.  Such  a  step  would 
give  the  Legitimists  immense  vantage  ground,  from  which  they  could  only  be 
driven  by  another  bloody  conflict. 

To  guard  against  this  peril  it  was  decided  to  send  a  delegation,  consisting 
of  M.  Thiers,  M.  Scheffer,  and  M.  Sebastiani,  to  the  rural  chateau  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, at  Neuilly,  which  was  but  a  short  distance  from  Paris,  to  ofler  to  him  the 
crown.  Should  he  refuse  it  they  were  directed  to  secure  his  arrest,  convey  him 
to  a  place  of  safety,  and  hold  him  in  close  custod3^  Louis  Blanc,  in  his  "Dix 
Ans  de  Louis  Philippe,"  has  given  a  minute  account  of  this  interview.  It  would 
seem  that  Louis  Philippe,  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  though  apprised  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  delegation,  was  not  prepared  to  meet  them.  To  avoid  the  inter- 
view he  fled  to  Ranc)-,  leaving  his  wife  and  sister  behind  him. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans  received  the  gentlemen.  Pale  and  trembling  she 
listened  to  their  offer  of  a  crown  to  her  husband.  Then  with  extreme  emotion 
she  replied  to  M.  Scheffer,  the  speaker  of  the  party: 

"  Ho\r  could  you  undertake  such  a  mission  ?     That  M.  Thiers  should  have 
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charged  himself  with  it  I  can  understand.  He  little  knew  us.  But  that  you, 
who  have  been  admitted  to  our  intimacy — who  knew  us  so  well — ah  !  we  can 
never  forgive  it." 

Just  then,  Louis  Philippe's  sister,  Madame  Adelaide,  followed  by  Madame 
de  Montjoie  entered  the  room.  Fully  comprehending  the  object  of  the  mission 
and  the  dangers  which  surrounded  them,  Madame  Adelaide  said  : 

"  Let  them  make  my  brother  a  president ;  a  commander  of  the  National  Guard, 
anything,  so  that  they  do  not  make  him  a  proscribed." 

'' Madame,"  responded  M.  Thiers,  "it  is  a  throne  which  we  come  to  offer 
him." 

"  But  what,"  rejoined  the  princess,  "  will  Europe  think  ?  Shall  he  seat  him- 
self on  the  throne  from  which  Louis  XVL  descended  to  mount  the  scaffold  ? 
What  a  panic  will  it  strike  in  all  royal  houses  ?  The  peace  of  the  world  will  bc. 
endangered." 

"These  apprehensions,  Madame,"  M.  Thiers  replied,  "are  natural,  but  they 
are  not  well  founded.  England,  full  of  tlie  recollection  of  the  banished  Stuarts, 
will  applaud  an  event  of  which  her  history  furnishes  an  example  and  a  model. 
As  to  the  absolute  monarchies,  far  from  reproaching  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for 
fixing  on  his  head  a  crown  floating  on  the  storm,  they  will  approve  a  step  which 
will  render  his  elevation  a  barrier  against  the  unchained  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude. There  is  something  great  and  worth  saving  in  France.  And  if  it  be  too 
late  for  legitimacy,  it  is  not  so  for  a  constitutional  throne.  After  all,  there  re- 
mains to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  only  a  choice  of  danger.  In  the  present  posture 
of  affairs  to  fly  from  the  possible  dangers  of  royalty  is  to  face  a  republic  and  its 
inevitable  tempests." 

These  forcible  words  of  the  sagacious  statesman  produced  a  deep  impression 
npon  the  strong  and  well-balanced  mind  of  Madame  Adelaide.  She  was  fully 
capable  of  appreciating  all  their  import.  She  gave  virtual  assent  to  them  by 
saying,  "  I  am  a  child  of  Paris.  I  am  willing  to  intrust  myself  to  the  Parisians." 
It  was  decided  to  send  immediately  for  the  Duke.  A  messenger  soon  reached 
him  and  he  set  out  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  M.  de  Montesquiou,  for  Paris. 
Still  his  irresolution,  timidity  and  bewilderment  were  so  great  that,  before  reach- 
ing the  city,  his  heart  misgave  him,  and  turning  his  horse  he  galloped  with  the 
utmost  speed  back  to  Rancy.  Alison,  in  depicting  these  scenes,  says,  with 
severity  which  we  fear  is  merited: 

"  He  had  neither  courage  enough  to  seize  the  crown  which  was  offered  to 
tiim,  nor  virtue  sufficient  to  refuse  it.  He  would  gladly  have  declined  the 
crown,  if  he  had  been  sure  of  retaining  his  estates.  The  most  powerful 
argument  for  accepting  it  was  that  by  so  doing  he  could  save  his  property." 

The  strange  crisis  of  affairs  was  such  that  while  the  population  of  France 
was  over  thirty  millions,  a  few  bankers  in  Paris,  without  consulting  the  voice  of 
the  people,  were  about  to  impose  upon  them  a  government  and  a  king.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  peril  of  the  nation  was  such  that  many  of  tlie  purest 
and  noblest  men  approved  of  these  measures.  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  gained  over  to  this  cause.  And  even  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Peers  were  so  overawed  by  the  menacing  aspect  of  the 
state  of  affairs  that  they  were  disposed  to  fall  in  with  the  movement. 

The  deputies  were  assembled  at  the  Hotel  Bourbon,  waiting  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  delegation  which  had  been  sent  to  offer  the  crown  to  Louis  Piii- 
lippe.  It  is  said  tliat  there  was  but  one  man,  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  who  occu- 
pied the  bcnclies  reserved  for  the  advocates  of  the  old  royalty.      There  were, 
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jjrobably,  however,  others  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  who  absented  them- 
selves. While  thus  in  session  the  rumor  came  that  a  body  of  Royalist  troops,  from 
Rouen,  were  marching  upon  Paris,  and  that  their  cannon  were  already  planted 
upon  the  heights  of  Montniartre,  which  commanded  the  city.  In  the  midst  of 
the  consternation  which  this  communication  created,  the  deputies  returned  from 
Neuilly  with  a  report  of  their  favorable  reception  by  the  family  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. 

Immediately,  though  with  some  dissenting  voices,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  and  transmitted  to  the  Duke  : 

"  The  deputies  in  Paris  deem  it  essential  to  implore  his  royal  highness,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  to  repair  immediately  to  Paris,  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  to  resume,  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  wish,  the  tri-color  flag." 

Meanwhile  the  peers  had  met,  in  their  hall  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 
Chateaubriand  v/as  then  in  the  plonitude  of  his  renown  as  a  writer,  an  orator,  a 
statesman.  Crowds  of  young  men,  in  admiration  of  his  genius,  were  ready  en- 
thusiastically to  follow  his  leading.  This  distinguished  man  fully  realized  the 
true  state  of  afitairs — the  difiiculties  involved  in  whatever  course  they  should  at- 
tempt to  pursue.  For  some  time  he  sat  apart  silent  and  melancholy,  apparently 
lost  in  gloomy  thought.     Suddenly  he  arose,  and  in  deliberate,  solemn  tones,  said : 

"  Let  us  protest  in  favor  of  the  ancient  monarchy.  If  needs  be  let  us  leave 
Paris.  But,  wherever  we  may  be  driven,  let  us  save  the  King,  and  surrender 
ourselves  to  the  trust  of  a  courageous  fidelity.  If  the  question  come  to  the 
salvation  of  Legitimacy,  give  me  a  pen  and  two  months  and  I  will  restore  the 
throne." 

Scarcely  had  he  concluded  these  proud,  bold  words,  when  a  delegation  pre- 
sented itself  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  the 
peers  in  placing  the  crown  upon  the  brow  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  was  soon 
manifest  that  but  few  of  the  peers  were  prepared  to  surrender  themselves  to 
martyrdom  by  following  the  courageous  but  desperate  councils  of  Chateau- 
briand. 

The  ultra  Democratic  party  dissatisfied  with  the  moderate  tone  assumed  by 
Lafayette  and  his  associates  at  the  Hotel  de  Vilie,  formed  a  new  organization  at 
a  hall  in  the  Rue  St.  Honord.  They  were  bold,  determined  men,  ready  to  adopt 
the  most  audacious  resolutions  and  to  shed  their  blood  like  water,  in  street 
fights,  to  maintain  them.  They  were  numerous,  and  with  nervous  gripe  held  the 
arms  they  had  seized.  But  they  had  no  commander.  There  was  not  a  man  in 
their  ranks  who  could  secure  the  support  of  a  respectable  party  throughoat 
France.  They  had  no  pecuniary  resources.  They  consisted  merely  of  a  tu- 
multuous band  of  successful  insurrectionists,  with  no  one  of  sufficient  charac- 
ter and  prominence  upon  whom  even  they  could  unite,  to  recognize  as  their 
leader. 

The  eloquent  and  universally  popular  Bdranger,  advocating  in  all  his  glow- 
ing verse  the  rights  of  the  people,  with  other  agents  of  the  Orleans  cause,  re- 
paired to  this  democratic  gathering  to  win  them  over,  if  possible,  to  their  side. 
Angrily  the  Democrats  rejected  all  such  propositions.  A  ferocious  debate  en- 
sued, which  was  terminated  by  a  pistol-shot  from  an  enraged  opponent  which 
wounded  an  Orleanist  orator  severely  in  the  cheek.  It  was  no  longer  safe,  in 
that  presence,  to  urge  the  claims  of  Louis  Philippe.  His  advocates,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  escaped  from  the  hall. 

The  Democrats,  as  this  wing  of  the  Republican  party  may  be  called,  who  had 
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broken  from  their  more  moderate  brethren,  assembled  under  the  presidency  of 
Lafayette,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  thus  left  to  themselves,  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  with  the  following  well-expressed  remonstrance  against  or- 
ganizing a  government  without  consulting  the  voice  of  the  French  people  : 

"  The  people  yesterday  reconquered  their  rights  at  the  expense  of  their 
blood.  The  most  precious  of  their  rights  is  that  of  choosing  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Till  this  is  done  no  proclamation  should  be  issued  announcing  any 
form  of  government  as  adopted.  A  provisional  representation  of  the  nation  ex- 
ists.    Let  it  continue  till  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  are  known." 

The  spacious  Place  de  Greve  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  crowded 
-with  an  excited,  surging,  tumultuous  mass,  anxiously  awaiting  the  issues  of  each 
passing  hour.  The  Democratic  delegation  elbowed  their  v/ay  through  the  crowd, 
and  were  courteously  received  by  Lafayette  in  behalf  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment. As  Lafayette  was  addressing  them  a  gentleman  entered,  M.  Sussy,  a 
commissioner  from  the  fugitive  king,  Charles  X.,  with  a  proclamation  which 
Charles  had  issued,  hoping  to  conciliate  the  enraged  people,  by  revoking  the 
ordinances  v/hich  had  roused  them  to  insurrection,  dismissing  the  obnoxious 
ministers  who  had  recommended  those  ordinances,  and  appointing  a  new  cabinet 
of  more  popular  men. 

It  was  too  late  for  compromise.  The  same  proclamation  had  been  sent  to 
the  Deputies,  but  they  refused  to  receive  it.  Upon  the  announcement  of  the 
mission  of  M.  Sussy,  the  indignant  cry  arose  from  the  Republicans,  "No  !  no  ! 
away  with  him.  We  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Bourbons."  So 
great  was  the  fury  excited  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  brawny  republican, 
M.  Bastide,  was  prevented  from  throwing  M.  Sussy  out  of  the  window.  By  the 
interposition  of  Lafayette  he  was  withdrawn,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  tumult, 
to  another  room.  Under  the  influence  of  the  hostile  feelings  thus  aroused  a  se- 
ries of  resolutions  were  passed,  declaring  that  France  would  have  no  more  of 
royalty  ;  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  alone  should  make  the  laws,  to 
be  executed  only  by  a  temporary  president. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  resolutions  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  views 
of  those  who  wished  to  re-erect  the  monarchy  and  to  place  Louis  Philippe  upon 
the  throne.  But  these  resolutions  were  passionately  adopted  by  the  most  radi- 
cal portion  of  the  party,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  the  wildest  tumult.  They 
were  by  no  means  unanimously  accepted.  The  more  moderate  of  the  Republi- 
cans, with  Lafayette  at  their  head,  in  view  of  the  agitation  hourly  augmenting 
in  the  streets,  in  view  of  the  insuperable  difficulties  obvious  to  every  well-in- 
formed man,  of  establishing  a  stable  republic  in  a  realm  where  a  large  majority 
of  the  population  were  opposed  to  a  republic,  and  trembling  in  view  of  the  an- 
archy with  which  all  France  was  menaced,  were  already  strongly  inclined  to  ef- 
fect an  union  v.iih  the  Orleans  party  under  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

In  various  parts  of  the  city  there  were  excited  gatherings,  adopting  all  sorts 
of  revolutionary  resolutions,  and  sending  delegations  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with 
instructions,  petitions,  threats.  The  students  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  bloodiest  scenes  of  the  street  fight  witli  tlie 
troops  of  Charles  X;,  sent  a  committee  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  a  military  or- 
der, to  which  they  demanded  an  official  signature.  The  appropriate  officer,  M. 
Lobau,  refused  to  sign  it.  "You  recoil,  do  you  ?"  said  the  determined  young 
man  who  presented  the  ordinance.  "  Nothing  is  so  dangerous  in  revolutions  as 
to  recoil.  I  will  order  you  to  be  shot  !  "  "  To  be  shot  !  "  was  the  indignant  re- 
ply.    "Shoot  a  member  of  tlie   Provisional  Government?"     The  young  man 
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drew  him  lo  the  window,  pointed  to  a  well-armed  band  of  a  hundred  men,  who 
had  fought  desperately  tlie  day  before.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  are  men  who  v/ould 
shoot  God  Almighty  were  I  to  order  them  to  do  so."  The  ordinance  was  signed 
in  silence. 

Such  occurrences  gave  new  impulse  to  the  inclinations  of  Lafayette  and  the 
more  moderate  of  the  Republican  party,  toward  the  Orleanists,  who  were  delib- 
erating in  the  salons  of  M.  Lafitle.  Charles  X.,  who  had  fled  from  St.  Cloud 
with  his  family  and  the  most  devoted  of  his  followers,  was  still  in  France,  at  but 
a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  veteran  troops.  Should 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  escape  and  join  him,  and  rally  the  rural  population  in  de- 
fence of  Legitimacy  and  in  support  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  results  might  en- 
sue appalling  to  the  boldest  imagination.  As  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and 
the  duke  did  not  appear  in  Paris,  the  anxiety  in  the  crowded  salons  of  M.  La- 
fitte  was  terrible.  Orleanists  and  Republicans  were  alike  in  peril.  The  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  old  rt^gime  would  inevitably  consign  the  leaders  of  both  these 
parties,  as  tr;ators,  to  the  scaffold.  Democratic  cries  were  resounding  more  and 
more  loudly  through  the  streets.  Power  was  fast  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
mob.  Should  the  Duke  of  Orleans  fail  his  party,  there  was  no  one  else  around 
whom  they  could  rally,  and  their  disastrous  defeat  was  inevitable. 

The  hours  were  fast  darkening  into  despair.  Messengers  were  anxiously 
sent  to  the  Palais  Royal,  the  sumptuous  city  residence  of  the  duke,  to  ascertain 
if  he  had  arrived.  No  tidings  could  be  heard  of  him.  The  domestics -seemed 
to  be  packing  up  the  valuables  in  preparation  for  their  removal.  The  utter  fail- 
ure of  Beranger  and  his  associates  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  the  Democrats 
was  reported.  The  decisive  resolution  adopted  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  known. 
All  seemed  lost.  There  was  nothing  before  the  eye  but  a  frightful  vision  of  an- 
archy and  bloodshed.  A  general  panic  seized  all  those  assembled  in  the  apart- 
ments of  Lafitte,  and  there  was  a  sudden  dispersion.  It  was  near  midnight. 
But  three  persons  were  left — Lafitte.  Adolphe  Thibodeau  and  Benjamin  Con- 
stant. A  few  moments  of  anxious  conversation  ensued.  "  What  will  become 
of  us  to-morrow?"  sadly  inquired  Lafitte.  "We  shall  all  be  hanged,"  replied 
Benjamin  Constant,  in  the  calm  aspect  of  despair. 

In  this  crisis  of  affairs  matters  threatened  to  become  still  more  involved  by 
two  influential  young  men,  M.  Ladvocat  and  1\I.  Duvenal,  proposing  to  bring 
forward  the  claims  of  the  Empire.  The  name  of  Napoleon  then  pronounced  in 
the  streets,  and  the  unfurling  of  the  eagle-crowned  banners,  under  any  recog- 
nized representative  of  his  renown,  would  perhaps  have  called  a  party  into  being 
which  would  instantly  have  overridden  all  others.  This  peril  was  adroitly 
averted  by  the  sagacity  of  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Mignet.  By  their  powerful  per- 
suasion they  induced  M.  Ladvocat  to  desist  from  the  attempt.  The  other  young 
man,  who  was  found  inflexible  in  his  resolve,  they  lured  into  a  room  in  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville,  where  they  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

In  the  meantime  an  agitated  crowd  poured  out  through  the  gates  of  Paris, 
and,  invading  Neuilly,  surrounded  the  chateau,  intending  to  seize  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  carry  him  into  the  city.  But  he,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  retired 
to  Rancy.  The  leaders  of  this  multitude,  professing  to  be  a  deputation  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  demanded  to  see  the  duchess,  and  informed  her  that 
they  should  take  her  and  her  children  as  hostages  to  the  cit}-,  and  there  keep 
them  until  the  duke  should  make  his  appearance  in  Paris.  The  duchess,  terri- 
fied in  view  of  the  peril  to  which  she  and  her  children  would  be  exposed  in  the 
hands  of  an  ungovernable  mob,  wrote  to  her  husband  entreating  him  to  return 
immediately. 
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Thus  influenced,  the  duke  resolved  to  repair  to  Paris.  The  streets  were 
thronged  witli  an  excited  mob,  who  would  surely  assassinate  him  should  he  be 
recognized.  The  peril  of  his  family  overcame  his  constitutional  timidity.  In 
disguise,  accompanied  by  three  persons  only,  who  were  also  in  disguise,  this 
reluctant  candidate  for  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  earthly  crowns,  a  little  before 
midnight  set  out  on  foot,  and  entering  Paris  traversed  the  thronged  streets,  with 
republican  cries  resounding  everywhere  around  him.  In  several  instances  the 
mob,  little  aware  of  whom  they  were  assailing,  compelled  him  to  respond  to  the 
cry.  Upon  reaching  his  sumptuous  palace  some  time  after  midnight,  he  threw 
himself  in  utter  exhaustion  upon  a  couch,  and  sent  the  welcome  announcement 
to  his  friends  of  his  arrival.  M.  de  Mortmart,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Orleans  party,  immediately  called.  He  found  the  duke  in  a  state  of  extreme  ag- 
itation, bathed  in  sweat,  undressed,  and  covered  only  with  a  bedspread. 

The  duke  gave  vehement  utterance  to  his  perplexities  and  alarm.  He  de- 
clared his  devotion  to  the  principles  of  Legitimacy,  and  his  inalienable  attach- 
ment to  his  friends  and  relatives  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family. 
He  remonstrated  against  the  cruelty  of  placing  him  in  the  false  position  of  their 
antagonist,  saying,  "  I  would  rather  die  than  accept  the  crown."  Seizing  a  pen 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Charles  X.,  full  of  protestations  of  loyalty  and  homage.  M. 
•  Mortmart  concealed  this  epistle  in  the  folds  of  his  cravat,  and  it  was  conveyed 
to  the  fugitive  king. 

This. epistle  was  probably  intended  only  to  be  a  forcible  expression  of  the 
extreme  reluctance  with  which  Louis  Philippe  yielded  to  those  influences  which 
seemed  morally  to  compel  him  to  accept  the  crown.  Charles  X.  was  cruelly  de- 
ceived by  the  letter.  He  interpreted  it  to  signify  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
would  remain  Arm  in  his  allegiance  to  the  dynasty  which  had  been  driven  by 
successful  insurrection  from  Paris. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  a  delegation  from  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, with  General  Sebastiani  at  its  head,  arrived  at  the  Palais  Royal.  The  agi- 
tations of  the  hour  were  such  that  without  waiting  for  an  announcement,  they 
broke  into  the  presence  of  the  duke  with  the  prayer  that  he  would  accept,  froai 
them,  the  Lieutenant- Generalcy  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  merely  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  throne.  The  duke  was  still  very  undecided,  or  to  save  appear- 
ances, feigned  to  be  so.  The  deputies  assured  him  that  the  crisis  was  so  impe- 
rious that  not  only  the  destinies  of  France,  but  also  his  own  life,  were  proba- 
bly dependent  upon  his  accepting  the  appointment.  The  duke  implored  a  few 
more  moments  for  private  reflection,  and  retired  to  his  cabinet  with  General 
Sebastiani,  who  was  then  hurriedly  dispatched  to  the  hotel  of  M.  Talleyrand  in 
the  Rue  St.  Florentin.  Talleyrand  had  been  one  of  the  firmest  supporters  of 
Legitimacy.  Louis  Philippe  sought  his  advice.  The  wily  statesman,  who  had 
lived  through  so  many  revolutions,  had  not  yet  left  his  bedchamber  and  was 
dressing.     He,  however,  promptly  returned  the  sealed  answer,  "  Let  him  accept." 

The  duke  hesitated  no  longer.  Returning  to  the  Deputies  he  announced  his 
decision.  The  most  vigorous  action  was  now  required.  A  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  was  immediately  drawn  up,  in  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe, 
announcing  that,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  Deputies,  he  had  assumed 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  France.  At  the  same  time  the  illustrious 
writer,  M.  Guizot,  was  intrusted  witli  the  duty  of  drawing  up  a  more  full  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  of  the  Orlcanist  party,  which  was  to  be  signed  by  ninety- 
one  of  the  Deputies. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  became  thus  virtually  dictator.     Could  his  dictatorship 
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be  maintained  it  was,  of  course,  a  death-blow  to  all  other  parties.  The  Republi- 
can party,  weak  as  it  was,  if  we  consider  the  whole  of  P>ance,  was  strong  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  try  to  conciliate  the  leaders 
of  that  party.  It  was  soon  evident  that  this  would  be  no  easy  matter.  The 
proclamation  of  the  duke  was  very  angrily  received  in  the  streets.  Loud  mut- 
terings  were  heard.  Those  who  were  distributing  it  were  fiercely  assailed,  and 
one  of  the  agents  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

The  bold  resolve  was  now  adopted  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  go  in  person 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  the  deputies.  A  throng  of 
Orleanists  surrounded  the  Palace  Royal  and  cheered  the  duke  as  he  came  out. 
As  the  procession  advanced  insulting  shouts  began  to  assail  their  ears.  The 
duke  was  on  horseback.  The  Place  de  Greve  was  thronged  with  republicans. 
Angry  outcries  greeted  him.  "  He  is  a  Bourbon,"  some  shouted,  "  away  with 
him.  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him."  Benjamin  Constant  and  Beranger 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  appease  them.  It 
was  feared  every  moment  that  some  pistol-shot  would  strike  the  duke  from  his 
horse.  His  countenance  was  pale  and  careworn,  but  there  was  no  visible  per- 
turbation. Having,  with  difficulty,  forced  his  way  through  the  angry  crowd,  the 
duke  alighted  from  his  horse  and  ascended  the  stairs.  Lafayette,  who  was 
already  in  heart  in  sympathy  with  the  Orleanist  movement,  came  forth  courte- 
ously to  meet  him  and  conducted  him  into  the  great  hall  of  the  palace.  There 
was  here  a  very  excited  interview,  the  more  passionate  of  the  Orleanists  and  of 
the  Republicans  coming  very  near  to  blows.  But  Lafayette  and  the  most  illus- 
trious men  of  the  Liberal  party,  seeing  no  other  possible  way  of  rescuing 
France  from  anarchy,  now  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Lafayette  took  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  upon  a  bal- 
cony where  they  were  in  view  of  the  vast  multitude  swarming  in  the  vacant 
space  below.  The  devotion  of  the  marquis  to  popular  rights  was  universally 
known.  He  could  not,  in  that  tumultuous  hour,  make  his  voice  heard.  But,  in 
the  use  of  language  more  expressive  than  words,  he  threw  his  arms  around  the 
neck  of  the  duke  in  an  affectionate  embrace.  The  best  part  of  the  multitude 
accepted  this  as  the  indorsement  of  the  duke  by  one  whom  they  could  trust.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  following  incident  occurred  which  has  attained  such 
renown  : 

"  You  know,"  said  Lafayette  to  Louis  Philippe,  "  that  I  ar^  a  republican,  and 
that  I  regard  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  most  perfect  that  has 
ever  existed." 

"  I  think  as  you  do,"  Louis  Philippe  replied.  "  It  is  impossible  to  have 
passed  two  years  in  the  United  States,  as  I  have  done,  and  not  be  of  that  opin- 
ion. But  do  you  think  that  in  the  present  state  of  France  a  republican  govern- 
ment can  be  adopted  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Lafayette,  "  that  which  is  necessary  for  France  now  is  a  throne 
surrounded  by  republican  institutions.     All  must  be  republican." 

"That  is  precisely  my  opinion,"  rejoined  Louis  Philippe. 

After  this  scene,  the  duke,  immensely  strengthened  in  his  position,  returned 
to  the  Palais  Royal,  accompanied  by  a  decided  increase  of  acclamations.  Still, 
there  were  many  murmurs.  The  people  could  not  forget  that  the  duke  was,  by 
birth,  an  aristocrat  and  a  Bourbon  ;  that  he  had  taken  no  part,  either  by  word  or 
deed,  in  the  conflict  for  the  overthrow  of  the  despotic  throne  ;  that,  concealed  in 
the  recesses  of  his  palace,  he  had  not  shown  his  face  in  Paris  until  the  conflict 
in  which  they  were  shedding  their  blood  was  terminated,  and  that  then  he  had 
come  at  length  merely  to  assume  a  crown. 
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Immediately  after  the  duke's  withdrawal  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Lafayette 
artd  his  friends  drew  up  a  programme,  or  social  contract,  in  which  they  endeav- 
ored to  reconcile  republican  institutions  with  the  forms  of  a  monarchy.  Lafa- 
yette himself  took  this  contract  to  the  Palais  Royal  and  submitted  it  to  the  duke. 
He  gave  it,  apparently,  his  cordial  assent.  There  were,  however.  Legitimists  as 
well  as  Republicans  v/ho  had  no  faith  in  this  union.  The  Abbe  Gregoire  is  re- 
ported to  have  exclaimed  in  disgust,  "  Good  God,  are  we  then  to  have  both  a 
Republic  and  a  King !  " 

Still  there  were  many  dangers  to  be  encountered.  The  word  king  had  not 
yet  been  distinctly  spoken.  And  yet  the  supreme  power  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Louis  Philippe.  It  was  necessary  in  the  more  full  organization  of  the 
government  that  he  should  be  recognized  as  a  sovereign.  But  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  reconcile  the  populace  of  Paris  to  the  idea  of  placing  a  Bourbon  at 
the  head  of  the  new  government. 

"  To  obviate  the  unfavorable  impression  thus  produced,"  writes  Alison,  "  the 
Orleans  committee  prepared  and  placarded  over  all  Paris,  a  proclamation  not  a 
little  surprising,  considering  that  M.  Mignet  and  M.  Thiers  were  members  of  it. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  not  a  Bourbon,  lie  is  a  Valois.  A  memorable  assertion 
to  be  made  by  historians  of  a  lineal  descendant  of  Henry  IV.,  and  of  the  brother 
of  Louis  XVI." 

The  leading  journalists  had  all  been  won  over  to  the  side  of  the  Orleans 
party.  We  would  not  intimate  that  any  unworthy  means  had  been  employed  to 
secure  their  support.  Such  men  as  Thiers,  Guizot,  Mignet,  are  above  suspicion. 
They  doubtless  felt,  as  did  Lafayette,  that  the  attempt  to  establish  a  republic 
would  result  only  in  anarchy — that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  a  repub- 
lic in  a  realm  where  the  large  majority  of  the  people  v/ere  monarchists.  Still  it 
is  obvious  that  the  wealth  of  a  party  composed  of  nearly  all  the  moneyed  men  in 
the  kingdom,  and  whose  leader  was  the  richest  noble  in  France,  if  not  in  Europe, 
was  amply  sufficient  to  present  very  persuasive  influences  to  secure  the  support  of 
any  journalist  who  might  be  wavering.  The  result  was  that  nearly  all  the  jour- 
nals opened  their  broadsides  against  a  republic.  They  denounced  that  form  of 
government  as  the  sure  precursor  of  anarchy,  pillage  and  a  reign  of  terror,  and 
as  certain  to  embroil  France  in  another  war  with  combined  Europe. 

It  was,  indeed,  greatly  to  be  apprehended  that  the  foreign  dynasties,  who  would 
not  allow  France  to  lay  aside  the  Bourbons  and  place  Napoleon  upon  the  throne, 
would  resist,  through  the  same  devotion  to  the  principles  of  legitimacy,  the 
"usurpation"  of  Louis  Philippe.  To  conciliate  them  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  represent  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  hereditary 
thrones,  co-operating  with  them  in  their  advocacy  of  exclusive  privilege,  and 
that  he  was,  providentially,  the  barrier  to  whom  they  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
arresting  France  from  rushing  over  to  democracy.  But  tiie  open  avowal  of  these 
opinions  would  rouse  the  Liberal  party  to  desperation  against  him. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  journalists  to  discredit  republicanism, 
in  every  possible  way,  there  still  remained  a  Democratic  party  in  Paris,  among 
the  populace,  led  by  very  bold,  impetuous  and  determined  men.  These  leaders 
had  great  influence  with  a  portion  of  the  people  who  could  easily  be  roused  to 
insurrection  which,  however  impotent,  might  still  cause  the  streets  of  Paris  to 
run  red  with  blood.  It  was  deemed  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  win  over 
these  men.  A  meeting  was  arranged  between  them  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
A  man  who  understood  himself  very  thoroughly,  and  who  was  entirely  unawed 
in  the  presence  of  dignitaries,  M.  Brinvilliers,  was  the  spokesman  of  the  dele- 
gation.    His  scrutinizing  interrogatories  embarrassed  the  duke  exceedingly. 
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"  To-morrow,"  said  Brinvilliers,  "  you  are  to  be  king.  Wliat  are  your  ideas 
upon  the  treaties  of  1S15." 

By  these  treaties,  formed  at  Vieana  by  the  conquerors  at  Waterloo,  Europe 
had  been  partitioned  among  the  dynasties  so  as  to  bind  the  j^eople  hand  and 
foot  and  render  any  future  uprising  in  behalf  of  liberty  almost  imiDossible.  Even 
one  of  the  British  quarterlies  has  said  of  them,  "  No  compacts  so  worthless,  so 
wicked,  so  utterly  subversive  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  nations." 

The  reply  of  the  duke  was  adroit.  "  I  am  no  partisan  of  the  treaties  of  181 5. 
But  we  must  av'oid  irritating  foreign  powers." 

The  next  question  was  still  more  embarrassing,  for  it  was  to  be  answered 
not  only  in  the  ears  of  this  democratic  delegation,  but  in  the  hearing  of  all  aris- 
tocratic Europe  eagerly  lis'tening.  "  What  are  your  opinions  upon  the  subject 
of  an  hereditary  peerage  ?"  Still  the  duke  manifested  no  little  skill  in  meeting 
it.  He  replied,  "  In  hereditary  aristocracy  is  the  best  basis  of  society.  But  if 
the  hereditary  peerage  cannot  maintain  itself,  I  certainly  shall  not  endow  it.  I 
was  once  a  Republican  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  a  republic  is  inapplicable  to 
such  a  country  as  France." 

The  interview  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  delegation,  and  the  members  retired 
in  disgust.  Chateaubriand,  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  poetic  and  religious  in- 
stincts, was  a  Legitimist.  As  the  representative  of  the  old  Bourbon  regime,  he 
sought  an  audience  with  the  duke,  hoping  to  induce  him  to  decline  the  crown, 
and  to  act  in  the  interests  of  the  expelled  dynasty.  In  his  '•  Mdmoires  d'Outre 
Tombe,"  this  illustrious  man  has  given  a  minute  account  of  the  conversation 
which  took  place.  Chateaubriand  was  receiv'ed  by  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who 
very  cordially  invited  him  to  a  seat  near  her.  Rather  abruptly  she  commenced 
the  conversation  by  saying, 

"Ah,  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,  we  are  very  unhappy.  If  all  parties  could 
unite  we  might  yet  be  saved.     What  do  you  think  about  it .'' " 

"  Madame,"  Chateaubriand  replied,  "  nothing  is  so  easy.  Charles  X.  and 
Monsieur  the  Dauphin  have  abdicated.  Henry,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  is  now 
King.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  Lieutenant-General  of  the  realm.  Let  him  be 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Henry  V.,  and  all  is  right." 

"  But,  Monsieur  de  Ch?uteaubriaad,"  replied  the  duchess,  "  the  people  are 
very  much  agitated.     We  shall  fall  into  anarchy." 

"  Madame,"  rejoined  Chateaubriand,  "  may  I  venture  to  inquire  of  you  what 
is  the  intention  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ?  Will  he  accept  the  crown  if  it  is  of- 
fered to  him  ?  " 

The  duchess,  after  a  moment's  hesitation  added,  without  replying  to  the 
question,  "  Reflect,  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,  upon  the  evils  to  v/hich  we  are 
exposed.  It  is  necessary  that  all  good  men  should  unite  in  the  endeavor  to  save 
us  from  a  republic.  You  could  render  great  service  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  or 
in  the  ministry  here,  should  you  not  wish  to  leave  Paris." 

"  Madame  is  not  ignorant,"  Chateaubriand  replied,  "  of  my  devotion  to  the 
young  king  and  to  his  mother.  Your  royal  highness  could  not  wish  that  I  should 
give  the  lie  to  my  v.'hole  life — que  je  dementisse  toiite  tna  vie.'''' 

"  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,"  rejoined  the  duchess,  "you  do  not  know  my 
niece.  She  is  so  frivolous.  Poor  Caroline  !  But  I  will  send  for  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.     He  can  persuade  you  better  than  I  can." 

The  duke  soon  entered,  in  dishevelled  dress,  and  with  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  great  anxiety  and  fatigue.     After  a  few  words,  which  Chateaubriand 
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rather  contemptuously  records  as  an  "  idyl  upon  the  pleasures  of  country  life," 
Chateaubriand  repeated  what  he  had  said  to  the  duchess. 

The  duke  exclaimed,  "That  is  just  what  I  should  like.  Nothing  would  please 
me  better  than  to  be  the  tutor  and  guardian  of  that  child.  I  think  just  as  you 
do,  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  To  take  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  would  certainly  be 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.     I  fear  only  that  events  are  stronger  than  we." 

"  Stronger  than  we,  my  lord  !  "  rejoined  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  "  Are  you  not 
esteemed  by  all  the  powers .''  Let  us  go  and  join  Henry  V.  Call  around  you, 
outside  of  the  walls  of  Paris,  the  Chambers  and  the  army.  At  the  first  tidings 
of  your  departure  all  this  effervescence  will  cease,  and  every  one  will  seek  shel- 
ter under  your  protective  and  enlightened  power." 

The  duke  was  much  embarrassed.  He  seemed  to  avoid  looking  Chateau- 
briand in  the  face.  With  averted  eyes,  he  said,  "  The  thing  is  more  dilificult  than 
you  imagine.  It  cannot  be  accomplished.  You  do  not  know  what  peril  we  are 
in.  A  furious  band  can  launch  itself  against  the  Chambers  with  the  most  fright- 
ful excesses  ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  defence.  Be  assured  that  it  is  I  alone 
who  now  hold  back  this  menacing  crowd.  If  the  Royalist  party  be  not  massa- 
cred, it  will  owe  its  life  solely  to  my  efforts." 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  responded  in  brave  words,  which  perhaps  the  occasion 
warranted,  "  My  lord,  I  have  seen  some  massacres.  Those  who  have  passed 
through  the  Revolution  are  inured  to  war.  These  grey  moustaches  are  not  terri- 
fied by  objects  which  frighten  the  conscripts." 

These  not  very  courteous  words,  which  implied  that,  though  the  duke  might 
be  a  coward,  the  viscount  was  not,  terminated  the  interview. 

The  Democrats  endeavored  to  get  up  an  agitation  in  the  streets,  but  failed. 
They  had  neither  leaders,  organization,  nor  money.  Chateaubriand,  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  made  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his  speeches,  full  of  manly  vig- 
or and  poetic  beauty,  in  which  he  denounced  both  an  elective  monarchy  and  a 
republic,  and  advocated  the  claims  of  the  old  regime.  But  the  Peers,  trembling 
lest  a  republic  should  come  and  rob  them  of  their  titles  and  estates,  voted,  by  a 
majority  of  eighty-nine  to  ten,  to  offer  the  crown  to  Louis  Philippe.  The  two 
Chambers  hurriedly  prepared  a  constitution,  to  which  Louis  Philippe  gave  his 
assent.  The  ceremony  took  place  with  much  pomp  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
on  the  gth  of  August,  1830. 

"  Gentlemen,  Peers,  and  Deputies,"  said  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  "  I  have  read 
with  great  attention  the  declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  Peers,  and  I  have  weighed  and  meditated  upon  all  its  expressions. 
I  accept,  without  restriction  or  reserve,  the  clauses  and  engagements  which  tiiat 
declaration  contains,  and  the  title  of  King  of  the  French,  which  it  confers  upon 
me."  He  then  took  the  following  oath  :  "In  the  presence  of  God,  I  swear  to  ob- 
serve faithfully  the  Constitutional  Charter,  with  the  modifications  contained  in 
the  declaration  ;  to  govern  only  by  the  laws  and  according  to  the  laws  ;  to  render 
fair  and  equal  justice  to  every  one,  according  to  his  right,  and  to  act  in  every- 
thing in  no  other  view  but  that  of  the  interest,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of 
the  French  people."  The  hall  resounded  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  le  Roi."  The 
new-made  sovereign,  with  a  splendid  cortege,  retired,  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
the  Tuileries,  as  King  of  the  French.  The  revolution  was  consummated.  The 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was  erected. 

John  S.  C.  Adbott. 
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THE  DUCHESNE   ESTATE. 


WE  have  before  us  one  of  the  large,  smooth,  prairie-like  landscapes  of  the 
Opelousas  country  in  Western  Louisiana.  As  we  are  in  the  times  be- 
fore the  rebellion,  in  the  times  when  this  prairie  had  been  tamed  by  the  hand  of 
agriculture,  and  not  yet  driven  wild  again  by  the  hand  of  war,  the  view  is  one 
of  canefields  and  cornfields  and  fruit  orchards,  of  abundant  and  monotonous  fer- 
tility, of  verdure  beyond  verdure. 

Miles  away  from  the  spires  of  a  considerable  village,  and  yet,  so  even  is  that 
oceanic  land,  within  sight  of  them,  stands  a  plantation  mansion,  a  building 
which  seems  of  Europe  rather  than  of  America,  so  plain  and  large  and  solid  is 
it,  a  mass  of  stone  clothed  in  mortar.  Under  the  heavily-arched  piazza  which 
covers  the  front  of  this  mansion,  sits  a  lady  alone,  her  eyes  fixed  on  another 
plantation  residence  similar  to  this,  except  that  it  is  larger.  The  lady  is  Miss 
Ninette  Rambeau,  and  she  is  looking  at  the  Duchesne  place. 

Of  a  sudden — "  Hullo  !  Wah,  wah,  wah  !  He,  Miss  Ninette  !  Jumboloro 
tell  you  fust.  He  come,  Miss  Ninette;  Mas'r  Henry  Vincent  come.  Wah, 
wah,  wah  ! " 

Across  the  yard  which  separates  the  house  from  the  road  rampaged  one  of 
the  antiques  and  curiosities  of  the  African  race,  a  negro  who  had  not  yet  ceased 
to  be  fractionally  monkey,  a  little  less  than  primitive  man,  a  tamed  monster. 
Hat  off,  tufts  of  white  wool  jigging  about  his  black  scalp,  legs  and  arms  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  flying  in  all  directions,  a  huge  cane  or  stick  joining  erratically  in 
the  movement,  a  whirlwind  of  tattered  clothing  circling  and  shaking  around 
him,  his  appearance  and  locomotion  were  alike  amazing.  He  was  lame  ;  one  leg 
was  much  longer  than  the  other  ;  he  used  the  short  leg  as  a  pivot  and  a  means 
of  propulsion  ;  he  swung  around  on  it,  and  tumbled  ahead  of  it.  His  cane  was 
incessantly  busy  ;  he  seemed  to  walk  on  it  and  to  fly  with  it  ;  it  was  a  crutch, 
and  it  was  a  wing;  moreover  it  made  gestures.  As  he  scratched  and  tumbled 
and  punched  along,  his  twisted  mouth  gave  forth  a  congregation  of  shouts,  a 
clamor  as  of  various  voices.  He  laughed  and  talked  at  once  ;  when  he  laughed 
he  squeaked  ;  when  he  talked  he  bellowed.  It  was  squeak  and  bellow,  bellow 
and  squeak,  all  across  the  yard. 

"  Hi  !  H-o-o-o  !  He  done  come.  Jumboloro  tell  you  fust.  Wah,  wah, 
wall  !  Mas'r  Henry  Vincent.  He  done  come,  Miss  Ninette.  He  over  to  Du- 
chesne House.     H-o-o-o  !  " 

The  young  lady  had  sprung  to  her  feet,  her  face  a  rose  and  her  eyes  dia- 
monds. "  Has  he  really  come  .''  "  she  asked,  leaning  over  the  railing  of  the  pi- 
azza and  gazing  eagerly  at  the  ancient  nondescript.     "  Did  you  see  him  ? " 

"  No.  Didn'  see  um.  Aunt  Chloe  say  he  come.  Wah,  wah,  wah.  Tell 
Jumboloro  so.  H-o-o-o  !  Jumboloro  hop  into  wagon  ;  git  right  along  to  tell  Miss 
Ninette  ;  wah,  wah,  wah  !  Guess  you  glad.  Guess  Missus  Rambeau  glad. 
Guess  everybody  on  the  ole  place  glad.     Wah,  wah,  wah  !     H-o-o-o  !  " 

Having  squeaked  and  bellowed  himself  the  merest  trifle  blacker — no,  lighter 
— in  the  face  than  usual,  this  venerable  man-monkey  collapsed  upon  the  ground 
and  wrestled  for  breath,  meanwhile  grinning  with  a  forty  skeleton  power. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  "  exclaimed  Ninette  Rambeau.  "  Thank  you,  Jumbo- 
loro.    Now,  here,"  taking  out  her  portmonnaie,  "  here  is  your  five  dollar  piece. 
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I  didn't  think  it  would  be  you  who  would  get  it.     Don't  spend  it  all  in  rum  and 
make  a  brute  of  yourself." 

"  No,  no,"  squeaked  the  primitive  man,  rising  to  his  feet  with  as  much  labor 
as  if  he  were  climbing  a  tree,  and  commencing  a  dance  which  seemed  like  the 
orgie  of  a  scarecrow.  If  a  loom,  a  washing  machine  and  a  possessed  planchette 
had  been  working  all  together  inside  his  raiment,  they  could  not  have  flung  about 
its  tags  and  bobtails  of  cotton  sacking  with  greater  extravagance.  It  might 
have  been  the  pre-adamite  dance,  the  hornpipe  of  the  lake-dv/ellers  of  Switzer- 
land, with  a  reminiscence  of  gorilla  caperings. 

"Jus'  buy  one  leetle  drop,"  he  bellowed.  "  One  drop  to  drink  your  health 
— drink  health  of  Missus  Rambeau — drink  health  of  Mas'r  Vincent — drink 
health  of  wedding—" 

And  so  he  went  on,  imagining  toasts  enough  to  lay  forty  fnen-monkej^s  under 
their  tables,  if  so  be  they  should  possess  such  furniture. 

Ninette  rushed  into  the  house,  sent  one  African  after  her  horse,  another  after 
her  riding-whip,  another  after  her  bootees,  another  to  see  what  had  become  of 
the  first,  until  it  seemed  as  if  a  whole  Gold  Coast  were  in  commission.  "  Tell 
mamma,  as  soon  as  she  comes  in,"  she  said,  mounting  her  saddle,  "  tell  her  Mr. 
Vincent  has  come,  and  I  will  bring  him  to  dinner."  She  was  glowing  with  ex- 
citement and  joy  ;  you  might  easily  admit  her  mother's  claim  that  she  was  the 
handsomest  girl  in  the  parish  ;  one  seldom  sees  a  more  dazzling  brunette  than 
she  was  at  the  moment.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  she  had  cantered  two  miles, 
and  was  prancing  up  the  great  j^ard  of  the  Duchesne  mansion.  The  house  v/as 
a  huge  pile  of  brick,  daubed  with  coarse,  yellowish,  v/eather-stained  plaster, 
which  made  no  pretence  of  being  granite  or  marble.  The  facade  was  a  two- 
storied  veranda,  the  lower  story  supported  by  heavy  arches,  the  upper  one  by 
pillars  of  masonry.  In  the  rear  was  a  double  row  of  negro  houses  facing  each 
other,  some  thirty  in  number,  solid  and  comfortable  dwellings,  also  of  brick  and 
plaster.  The  grounds  were  grassless,  of  course  ;  nothing  deserving  the  name 
of  turf  can  be  raised  in  that  southern  region  ;  but  there  was  a  paradise  of  or- 
ange trees,  of  rare  shrubs  and  of  flowers  ;  the  senses  were  mastered  by  rich 
tints  and  strong  perfumes.  Around,  over  thousands  of  acres,  stretched  the  high, 
grey  C3'press  fences  and  the  v/ell-tilled  fields  of  the  Duchesne  estate. 

Notwithstanding  coarse  material  and  a  prison-like  plainness  of  architecture, 
the  house  showed  signs  of  a  barbaric  sumptuousness.  The  door-knob  and  bell- 
handle  were'of  solid  silver;  the  name  Duchesne  was  let  into  the  marble  door- 
step in  large  silver  letters  ;  through  the  open  windows  were  visible  pictures  and 
ponderous  mahogany  furniture.  Clearly  enough,  this  had  been  the  residence  of 
a  man  who  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do  with  all  his  money.  A  woman  would 
have  handled  treasures  to  better  advantage  in  the  waj'  of  decoration. 

As  Ninette  pulled  up  at  the  front  door,  a  negro  in  soiled  livery  appeared  and 
took  her  bridle. 

"Ah,  Tom  !  "  she  said,  gaily,  as  she  dismounted;  "  I  have  come  to  call  on 
the  new  master.     Do  you  think  he  will  see  me  ? " 

Tom,  it  appeared,  was  a  stutterer ;  he  evidently  had  something  to  say ;  but 
he  could  not  begin  on  it ;  and  before  he  had  cracked  the  first  syllable  between 
his  laboring  jaws,  Ninette  was  in  the  house.  Gathering  her  riding  dress  out  of 
the  way  of  her  eager  little  bootees,  she  whisked  through  a  broad  hall  and  rus- 
tled into  a  monstrous  parlor. 

There — enibarras  dj  richease — were  two  men,  and  neither  of  them  the  man 
she  sought !     The  sparkle  of  her  eye  went  out  like  a  falling  star,  and  her  mouth 
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made  a  little  pouting,  pitiful  grimace,  such  as  one  might  expect  from  a  disap- 
pointed rose. 

The  two  men  sat  at  a  table,  on  which  were  two  bottles  of  the  Duchesne  ma- 
deira, a  platter  of  cold  fowl,  and  a  bowl  of  salad.  One  of  them,  the  one  who  had 
the  most  confidence  and  ownership  in  his  port,  the  one  who,  at  first  sight,  could 
be  distinguished  as  the  autocrat  of  the  festivity,  was  a  short,  pauncliy,  light-haired, 
blue-eyed  young  fellow,  well  dressed,  in  regard  to  material,  but  with  a  slatternly, 
untied,  unbuttoned  air,  as  though  his  clothes  were  intoxicated.  His  round  and 
shiny  face,  quick-glancing  eyes,  and  quirking  mouth  expressed  a  combination  of 
smartness,  slyness,  impudence,  and  vice,  slightly  relieved  by  glimpses  of  jollity 
and  coarse  goodfellowship. 

He  carried  his  bullet  head  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  his  shining  beaver  on 
his  left  temple.  One  eye  was  closely  shut,  and  the  other  ostentatiously  wide 
open.  The  bridge  of  his  nose  was  barked  or  blazed,  as  though  some  hewer  of 
human  countenances  had  lately  been  that  way,  and  had  marked  out  his  road  for 
a  return.  His  upper  lip,  too,  was  clumsily  cut,  after  the  manner  of  knuckles  in 
cutting  ;  and  his  whole  countenance  had  a  swollen  look,  which  made  the  humane 
soul  desire  to  bandage  it.  In  fine,  he  had  the  air  of  a  New  York  rough,  or  a 
Baltimore  plug  lately  out  of  a  fight. 

His  companion  was,  apparently,  a  low-bred  Southerner,  of  the  cross-roads' 
grocery  type  ;  middle-aged,  with  long,  unkempt,  greasy  hair,  and  whitish  eyes  ; 
a  face  so  cadaverously  pale  and  unwholesomely  flabby  that  it  would  have  deterred 
a  Maori  from  eating  him  ;  the  sloppiest  and  seediest  of  black  clothing,  and  a 
meeching,  unsteady  demeanor.  A  man  who  frequently  saw  his  betters  ;  a  man 
much  bullied  by  his  own  consciousness  ;  a  man  who  ''  had  no  use  "  for  a  sheriff; 
a  shamefaced,  played-out  "  dead  beat." 

As  Ninette  faced  them,  both  rose  to  their  feet,  the  younger  with  an  expres- 
sion of  impudent  courtesy,  the  elder  with  sheepish  respect.  She  was  so  far  from 
being  pleased  with  their  appearance  that  her  first  impulse  was  to  turn  her  back  on 
them  without  a  word  and  go  on  searching  for  the  one  person  whom  she  wanted. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  white  men  ;  and,  in  those  Dixie  days,  all  white  people 
owed  civility  to  all  other  white  people  ;  for  were  they  not  all  alike  members  of 
the  great,  natural,  Caucasian  aristocracy  ?  So  Ninette  made  a  slight  bow,  and 
said,  "  I  expected  to  see  I\Ir.  Henry  Vincent." 

"Have  a  seat,  ma'am,"  responded  the  bullet-headed  youth,  firing  a  shot  of 
admiration  at  her  with  his  open  eye.  "Very  happy  to  see  you  here.  Let  me 
offer  you  a  glass  of  madeira — some  of  the  old  Duchesne  tap — first-rate  article, 
ma'am." 

As  he  turned  to  fill  a  glass,  he  gave  his  blubbering  comrade  the  wink  of  a 
Five  Points  Lothario. 

"  Is  Mr.  Henry  Vincent  here  ?  "  demanded  Ninette,  without  stirring  from  her 
position. 

"  Can't  say  he  is,  just  at  present,"  admitted  the  plug,  slightly  quelled  by  her 
dignified  tone. 

"  When  is  he  coming  ?  " 

"  Don't  know  nary  siich  person." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Ninette,  frankly  staring  her  astonishment.  "  I 
heard  that  the  heir  of  this  estate  had  arrived." 

"All  right.  Here  he  is — quite  at  your  service,"  grinned  the  fellow,  tapping 
his  waistcoat  respectfully,  as  though  it  now  belonged  to  his  betters. 

"  You  the  heir  !  " 
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Ninette  flushed  with  downright  anger  ;  what  did  the  impudent  creature  mean  ? 

"  I  (-;/;/.  So  they  J-;?/.  That's  the  w///."  These  short  sentences  were  uttered 
at  intervaLs,  with  an  accent  which  was  meant  to  be  impressive,  and  which  might 
have  been  considered  impressive  at  Jones's  Wood. 

"  Who  did  you  say  you  thought  was  the  heir  .'* "  he  suddenly  added,  with  an 
expression  of  hard-drinking  slyness. 

"  Mr.  Henry  Vincent,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Duchesne's.  It  was  so  understood 
here." 

The  plug  turned  to  his  comrade  ;  he  opened  his  right  eye  and  shut  the  kft ; 
then  he  opened  his  left  eye  and  shut  the  right.  To  this  speechless  succession 
of  queries  the  blubber-faced  man  responded  by  an  imbecile  stare,  unilluminated 
by  a  wink  or  a  grimace. 

"  This  is  very  singular,"  stammered  Ninette,  preparing  to  go.  "  I  don't  com- 
prehend it." 

"  Can't  say  but  what  I'm  slightly  mixed  myself,"  broke  in  the  youngster,  evi- 
dently anxious  to  detain  her.  *'  I  knew  Duchesne  ;  I  may  say  I  done  lots  of 
business  with  him  at  my  place  in  Carrollton  ;  he  used  to  booze  there.  I  kep'  a 
licker  store — very  best  brands  and  taps,  you  bet ;  and  Duchesne  knew  what  to 
call  for.  But  as  to  making  me  his  heir,  that  beats  me.  I  own  beat  on  it.  How- 
ever, he  done  it.  I've  seen  the  will,  and  that's  the  way  it  spells.  '  All  my  estate 
to  Edward  Roland,  of  Carrollton,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  Now,  I'm  Edward 
Roland,  of  Carrollton.  I'm  Edward  Roland,  and  this  is  my  friend  and  faithful 
barkeeper,  Jake  Philpot.     Jake,  make  the  lady  a  bow." 

Ninette  began  to  fear  lest  the  man  spoke  the  truth  about  the  will.  Her  color, 
which  a  moment  ago  had  been  crimson,  now  sank  to  a  lily-like  pallor.  She  was 
tremulous  from  head  to  foot,  and  could  scarcely  conceal  her  emotion. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  she  said.  "  Excuse  my  intrusion.  I  had  expected  to 
meet  an  oJd  friend. 

"  Voung  mcLTi,  this  Mr.  Vincent?"  inquired  Edward  Roland,  with  a  gleam  of 
fresh  interest.  With  one  watery  eye  settled  on  her  face,  and  the  other  quizzi- 
cally closed,  he  looked  outrageously  impudent. 

Ninette  glanced  at  him  angrily.  He  seemed  to  be  peering  into  her  feelings 
toward  Henry  Vincent ;  his  squint  had  the  insolence  of  a  leer.  Suppressing  a 
desire  to  strike  him  across  the  face  with  her  riding  whip,  she  marched  superbly 
out  of  the  room. 

"  I  say,  what  name  ?"  called  Roland,  stumbling  after  her. 

His  companion  caught  him  by  the  coat  skirt,  muttering,  "God's  sake,  let  her 
'lone.     She's  one  of  the  high-toned  sort.     Git  yerself  into  a  big  fight." 

" All  right,"  answered  Roland.  "Let's  have  lunch.  Here's  to  her  health. 
Devilish  splendid  gal.  I'll  bring  her  round  yet.  Women  ain't  a  goin'  to  sour  on 
a  young  fellow,  peart  and  healthy,  and  pooty  good  lookin',  wlio  owns  the  Du- 
chesne estate." 

Having  winked  at  Philpot,  right  eye  and  left  eye  alternately,  twelve  or  four- 
teen times,  he  opened  his  sore  mouth  with  a  grimace  for  a  piece  of  cold  fowl. 

Meantime,  Ninette  rode  homeward  as  fast  as  she  came.  At  the  gate,  she  met 
Jumboloro,  his  tufts  of  white  wool  jigging  and  hornpiping  with  delight,  his  "hu- 
man evasions  "  of  limbs  performing  unearthly  capers,  his  flags  and  streamers  of 
raiment  waving  in  a  fashion  to  scare  all  the  crows  in  North  America. 

'•  H-o-o-o  !  "  he  bellowed,  and  then  squeaked,  "  Wah,  wah,  wah.  You  see  him  ? 
Aha  !  What  Jumboloro  tell  you  ?  Jumboloro  tell  you  fust.  Mas'r  Henry  Vin- 
cent.    Pretty  soon  Missus  Henry  Vincent.     Wah,  wah,  wah." 
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"  Jumboloro,  what  did  you  deceive  me  so  for  ?"  answered  Ninette,  with  irri- 
tation.    "  Mr.  Vincent  is  not  there." 

"  Wah,  wah,  wah,"  squealed  t)ie  man-monkey,  tears  of  laughter  rolling  down 
his  leathery  cheeks,  folded  like  the  skin  of  a  rhinoceros.  "  Oh  yes,  he  be.  You 
seen  him.  Now  you  want  to  plague  Jumboloro.  Aunt  Chloe  tell  me  the  young 
man  come  what  own  the  'state.  Wah,  wah."  Here  he  went  into  a  new  par- 
oxysm of  delighted  gambols  and  squeaks,  as  if  he  were  a  young  raccoon  who  had 
just  pulled  some  other  raccoon's  tail. 

"You  old  simpleton!"  exclaimed  Ninette,  as  she  dashed  on  toward  the 
house.  In  the  veranda  she  was  met  by  her  mother,  a  dark,  tall,  full-formed, 
dignified  and  yet  politic-looking  woman,  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty. 

"  Ah,  you  bad  subject !  "  said  Madame  Rambeau,  with  a  smile.  "  What  sort 
of  behavior  is  this  in  a  young  lady  !  Running  oif  to  see  young  men  alone,  even 
if  they  are  betrothed  lovers — it  won't  do,  Ninette.  Such  things  make  talk. 
Well."  she  added  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  "  is  Mr.  Vincent  coming  to  dinner  ? " 

"  I  haven't  seen  him,"  answered  the  girl,  ready  to  cry  with  vexation  and  dis- 
appointment. 

"  Haven't  seen  him  !     Why,  Jumboloro  told  me — " 

Then  came  Ninette's  story  as  to  whom  she  had  seen  and  what  she  had 
heard  in  the  Duchesne  mansion.  Madame  Rambeau  listened  with  a  flush  of  as- 
tonishment, which  at  last  changed  into  the  paleness  of  alarm  and  anger. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  the  man  deceived  us  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Is  it  possible 
that  Duchesne  was  a  liar  and  scoundrel  !  " 

"  Oh,  mamma  ! — I  should  have  taken  Henry  all  the  same." 

Madame  responded  by  a  look  which  appeared  to  say,  "  I  might  not  have  let 
you." 

Then  ensued  a  long  conversation  concerning  the  deceased  planter,  from 
which  we  will  draw  such  items  of  information  as  seem  important,  adding  to  them 
gossip  derived  from  other  sources. 

Tillet  Duchesne  had  been  one  of  the  richest  landed  proprietors  of  Louisi- 
ana. An  only  and  spoiled  child,  he  had  grown  up,  not  only  with  tastes  for 
coarse  revelry,  but  so  ignorant  that  he  could  not  write  the  shortest  note  without 
faults  of  spelling.  What  means  were  there  of  driving  learning  into  a  youngster 
wliose  father  was  dead,  whose  mother  humored  all  his  whims,  who  used  his 
tutors  as  butts  for  practical  jokes,  and  who  had  drawn  a  knife  on  more  than  one 
of  them  ?  His  whole  manhood  was  spent  in  hunting,  in  eating  and  drinking,  in 
gambling  and  low  frolics.  Sometimes  he  passed  weeks  in  the  purlieus  of  New 
Orleans,  carousing  with  rowdies  and  even  with  criminals.  He  never  went  to 
the  North  or  to  Europe  ;  conscious  of  his  educational  and  moral  deficiencies,  he 
did  not  care  to  exhibit  them  to  strangers  ;  he  was  at  ease  only  among  the  boon 
companions  of  his  youth  or  the  roughs  whom  he  encountered  by  hazard ;  his 
life  was  a  round  of  stupid,  unvaried,  commonplace,  provincial  debauchery. 

At  the  age  of  sixty,  three  years  before  his  death,  the  physical  inability  to 
carouse  longer  had  wrought  in  him  a  species  of  reformation.  He  was  now  a 
gaunt,  haggard  man  ;  his  tall,  stooping  figure  crawling  painfully  on  crutches, 
his  yellow  and  wrinkled  face  distorted  with  pain,  his  eyes  red  and  watery  from 
sleeplessness,  his  swollen  feet  swathed  in  flannel.  His  temper,  always  peevish 
and  often  fantastically  violent,  made  him  a  terror  to  his  dependants.  Happily 
he  was  a  bachelor  and  without  relatives.  His  cruelties,  if  he  committed  any, 
were  borne  by  the  speechless  carcass  of  slavery,  and  no  echo  has  come  down  to 
annoy  us. 
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In  these  woful  latter  years,  limited  by  his  digestion  to  one  cigar  a  day, 
unable  to  drink  three  glasses  of  wine  without  passing  the  night  in  purgatory,  de- 
barred from  playing  the  flute  (his  only  accomplishment)  by  the  stiftness  of  his 
chalky  fingers,  he  became  an  object  of  pity  to  people  from  whom  his  wealth  had 
only  been  able  to  extort  endurance. 

Among  those  who  now  treated  him  with  consideration  were  the  Rambeau 
ladies.  Madame  Rambeau  had  once  refused  Duchesne  ;  perhaps  her  heart  re- 
lented toward  an  ancient  lover  ;  so  it  is  often  with  women.  As  she  was  a  widow 
and  reputed  to  be  politic,  envious  people  of  course  charged  her  with  designs 
upon  the  old  bachelor's  estate.  When  a  couple  of  years  had  worn  this  suspicion 
threadbare,  and  when  Ninette,  having  grown  up  to  attractive  womanhood,  had 
refused  two  or  three  eligible  oflers,  the  whisper  arose  that  the  mother  was  seek- 
to  catch  Duchesne  for  the  daughter. 

We  cannot  say  how  it  was  ;  there  is  no  denying  that  Madame  Rambeau  was 
artful  and  ambitious,  and  such  a  mother  is  sometimes  her  child's  deadliest 
enemy.  But  nothing  happened  between  the  old  man  and  the  girl  beyond  an  in- 
timacy in  which  the  former  was  always  a  patient  and  the  latter  a  nurse.  She 
found  it  hard  v/ork  to  amuse  him  ;  it  was  wearisome  to  be  always  at  cards, 
chess  and  backgammon,  but  at  last,  as  if  favored  with  a  new  childhood,  he  took 
a  fancy  to  books.  After  she  had  repeatedly  offered  to  read  to  him,  and  after  he 
had  as  often  refused  with  a  grimace,  he  allowed  her  to  try  him  with  "  Ivanhoe." 
In  half  an  hour  be  became  furiously  interested  and  henceforward  he  bought  and 
heard  fictions  by  the  dozen. 

We  mention  this  subject  because  it  leads  us  to  a  strange  gleam  of  light  upon 
a  darkened  nature.  As  Ninette  read  to  the  broken-down  and  little  less  than 
dying  old  debauchee  the  plea  of  Jeanie  Deans  for  her  sister,  she  observed  that 
her  listener  repeatedly  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  fingers. 

"  Does  the  light  trouble  you,  Mr.  Duchesne  ? "  she  asked. 

"  No,  no,  go  on,"  he  answered,  turning  slightly  away  from  her. 

The  reading  proceeded  ;  he  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  covered  his  face 
with  it  ;  she  rose  and  said,  "  I  will  draw  the  curtain,  Mr.  Duchesne." 

"No,  no,  my  dear,"  he  answered,  dropping  his  handkerchief  and  exposing 
his  wet  face.     "  The  truth  is  that  I  am  snivelling  over  a  novel." 

Ninette's  feelings,  already  much  moved  by  the  pathetic  narrative,  gave  way 
entirely  before  this  confession,  and  she  burst  frankly  into  tears. 

"My  dear,"  said  the  old  rojte,  "you  are  a  good  girl,  and  I  have  been  a  bad 
man.     I  am  honored  and  bettered  by  sharing  your  feelings." 

Presently  followed  another  romance  of  more  importance  to  Ninette.  Enter 
a  tall  and  handsome  young  man,  somewhat  too  much  of  the  Lara  type  for  ma- 
ture puritan  taste,  but  quite  fitted  to  win  the  admiration  of  a  young  lady.  Du- 
chesne introduced  him  as  Mr.  Henry  Vincent,  the  son  of  an  old  friend  in  Mobile. 
The  two  young  people  met  constantly ;  the  natural  result  was  a  love  aflair  ; 
should  it  be  an  engagement  ? 

"You  need  not  inquire  about  the  boy,"  said  Duchesne  to  Madame  Rambeau. 
"  I  will  guarantee  him.  A  little  wild,  but  good  stuff,  not  like  me.  As  to  prop- 
erty, I  will  leave  him  my  whole  estate,  if  )'ou  will  consent  to  the  match,  and  he 
will  take  my  name.  I  owe  him  something.  His  father  saved  my  life  in  a  ren- 
contre.    Besides,  I  like  the  young  fellow.     Besides,  I  like  Ninette." 

Well,  the  will  had  been  made  ;  the  engagement  had  taken  place  ;  the  young 
man  had  been  sent  off  on  business  ;  during  his  absence  the  old  man  had  died. 
Meanwhile  Vincent's  letters  to  Ninette  had  strangely  ceased  ;  and  at  last  in- 
stead of  him,  arrived  this  other  claimant,  Edward  Roland. 
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Such  are  the  events  which  bring  us  down  to  the  commencement  of  our  nar- 
rative. 

"  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  Duchesne  deceived  us,"  murmured  Madame 
Raml)eau.     "What  motive  .''  unless  he  was  insane  .'"' 

"  He  drew,  or  at  least  he  re-wrote  his  will,"  said  Ninette.  "  He  spelled  so 
horribl)-,  you  know  ;  he  may  have  made  some  blunder." 

"  And  where  is  Vincent  ? "  demanded  Madame,  with  irritation.  "  Why  isn't 
he  here  to  attend  to  his  business  ?" 

Ninette  burst  into  tears.  The  mother  looked  at  her  almost  angrily.  The 
child,  she  knew,  was  not  crying  about  this  lost  estate,  but  about  that  missing 
lover.  What  fools  girls  were,  to  be  sure  !  Madame  was  so  furious  about  the 
imperilled  property  tliat  she  could  not  find  a  gentle  word  for  the  bleeding  heart. 
Merely  saying,  "  Ninette,  don't  be  a  baby,"  she  fell  into  a  solemn  reflection.  If 
Vincent  did  not  come  back,  or  if  he  came  back  and  did  not  get  the  Duchesne 
estate,  it  would  be  her  duty,  she  felt,  to  make  a  new  arrangement  for  her  daugh- 
ter. Would  this  Edward  Roland  do  ?  It  is  clear  enough  that  Madame  had 
abundant  matter  for  meditation.  At  last  she  decided  on  a  double  plan  ;  she 
would  follow  out  one  of  her  proposed  roads  for  a  while  ;  then,  if  it  seemed  best, 
she  would  shift  to  the  other.  Leaving  her  in  this  forked  bewilderment,  we  will 
take  a  glance  at  the  Messrs.  Roland  and  Philpot,  much  occupied  all  this  while 
with  the  Duchesne  pullets  and  madeira,  although  the  estate  is  not  yet  settled. 

"  Hadn't  we  best  be  gittin'  back  to  the  shop  ?"  asked  Philpot,  after  two  or 
three  days  of  continuous  eating  and  drinking,  which  Roland  called  "  looking 
over  the  property." 

"  Can't  see  it,"  was  the  answer.  "  Let  the  old  rum-hole  run  itself.  I'm  not 
going  back  there  to  roost.  It's  a  mighty  good  market  up  here,  and  the  bunks 
just  fit  my  backbone.  What's  the  use  of  going  anywhere  ?  The  whole  busi- 
ness has  got  to  come  where  I  am.  If  the  lawyers  want  me,  let  'em  call.  I'm 
comfortable.     Ring  for  another  bottle,  won't  you  ? " 

They  drank  as  usual  ;  neither  more  nor  less  ;  simply  all  they  could.  The 
result  was  as  usual  that  the  flabby  Philpot  slept  on  the  first  landing  of  the  stair- 
way, while  Roland  was  just  able  to  get  to  bed  in  his  boots  and  trowsers.  The 
household  servants,  aristocratically  contemptuous  of  this  plebeian  Stefano  and 
Trinculo,  had  already  learned  to  minister  to  them  very  carelessly,  especially  in 
their  hours  of  helplessness.  During  the  night  Roland  awoke.  Every  man  who 
has  continuously  abused  his  nerves  with  strong  drink,  knows  the  mysterious 
terrors  which  come  upon  the  inebriate  when  he  struggles  out  of  his  nightmares, 
amid  darkness  and  solitude.  It  was  not  by  any  means  the  first  time  that  this 
precocious  debauchee  had  awakened  in  such  a  state  of  fright  that  he  dared  not 
stir  or  call  out.  But  this  time  there  was  really  something  horrible  present  ; 
something  which  made  the  roots  of  his  hair  shudder,  and  his  skin  give  out  a 
cold  sweat  ;  something  which  for  a  moment  paralyzed  his  limbs  and  his  tongue. 
Vaporous  moonlight,  falling  through  bluish  gauze  curtains,  cast  a  sickly  gleam 
upon  a  tall,  lank  and  upright  figure,  draped  in  burial  white.  Its  head  alone  was 
uncovered  ;  the  graveclothes,  drooping  upon  the  narrow  shoulders,  disclosed  a 
skull  ;  the  yellowish  cranium,  the  bleached  teeth  and  cavernous  eye-sockets 
showed  with  horrible  distinctness.  It  stood  by  the  window,  with  the  stiffness 
of  a  sentinel.  But  at  Roland's  first  start  of  consciousness,  it  quitted  its  posi- 
tion with  a  slow  movement,  swept  noiselessly  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  halted  ' 
there,  facing  the  scared  drunkard.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  Roland  perceived  a 
phosphorescent  glimmer  in  the  hollows  of  the  eyes. 
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Had  the  youth  been  in  good  health,  he  would  not  probably  have  been  shaken 
overmuch,  and  he  certainly  would  not  have  been  alarmed  superstitiously.  But 
his  nerves  were  disordered  by  a  week's  debauch  ;  he  was  not  far  removed  from 
delirium  tremens  ;  he  was  hardly  sane.  During  one  of  those  minutes  which 
take  more  life  out  of  a  man  than  an  ordinary  month,  he  was  speechless,  motion- 
less, paralytic  with  terror.  The  spectre  stirred  ;  it  slid  to  the  corner  of  the 
bed  ;  it  turned  to  approach  him. 

With  an  effort  which  filled  his  hair  and  bedewed  his  skin  with  a  perspiration 
like  that  of  death,  Roland  threw  up  his  benumbed  hands  and  cried  in  a  squeak- 
ing whisper,  "  Go  away  !  " 

It  wouldn't  go  ;  on  the  contrary  it  came  nearer  ;  it  tried  to  lie  down  beside 
him.  In  disgust  and  horror,  fearful  of  being  embraced  by  this  mouldering  visi- 
tant, Roland  tumbled  to  the  back  side  of  the  bed.  Scarcely  was  he  there  ere 
the  ghost  stood  beside  him.  Back  again  he  bounced,  and  back  glided  the  spec- 
tre. Roland  seemed  to  himself  a  mass  of  shuddering  gooseflesh,  on  the  point 
of  disintegration  and  dissolution,  ready  to  drop  to  pieces.  If  the  shrouded  tor- 
menter  had  dipped  skeleton  fingers  into  him  and  taken  out  handfuls  of  loose 
carcass,  he  would  not  have  been  astonished.  Pieces  of  him  might  have  rubbed 
off  on  the  bedclothes  without  exciting  his  surprise.  Escape  at  last :  he  leaped 
from  the  bed  and  ran  :  bang  went  his  head  against  door-posts  and  v/alls  ;  he 
never  minded  it  ;  he  flew.  At  the  prospect  of  safety  his  voice  came  to  him  in 
the  long,  shrill  scream  of  a  child,  which  recovers  its  breath  after  a  fall.  Still 
yelling,  he  reached  the  stairway,  and  fell  head-foremost.  It  was  a  lucky  circum- 
stance for  him  that  flabby,  blubbery  Jacob  Philpot  had  gone  to  sleep  on  the 
landing.  Philpot  awoke  with  a  grunt,  rolled  somebody  or  something  off  his 
stomach,  tumbled  down  the  remaining  stairs  after  it,  drew  his  revolver  and  com- 
menced firing.  What  was  the  matter  he  did  not  know,  but  his  Southern  instinct 
led  him  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  his  shooting-iron,  and  he  blazed  away  in 
the  darkness  like  a  platoon.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  dozen  people  got  off  him 
and  ran  away  screeching.  His  last  ball  brought  down  a  glass  chandelier  in  the 
parlor,  with  a  crash  which  nearly  bereft  him  of  his  lowdown  senses.  Then  there 
was  silence  ;  next  a  tumult  of  negro  voices  ;  servants  bearing  lights  flowed  into 
the  hall  ;  and  thus  the  scene  ended. 

Roland  reappeared  next  morning,  with  the  stains  of  earth  and  herbage  on  his 
back,  showing  how  he  had  passed  the  close  of  tlie  night.  At  the  breakfast-table 
there  was  a  period  of  sulky  silence.  Roland  kept  one  eye  shut  ;  sometimes  the 
right,  sometimes  the  left  ;  the  open  one  always  glaring  at  Philpot.  The  doughty 
countenance  of  the  latter  had  an  expression  like  that  of  a  dog  who  discovers 
that  he  has  attempted  to  bite  his  master,  mistaking  him  for  a  stranger. 

"  I  say,  old  porpus  chops,  you  come  mighty  near  finishin'  me  last  night," 
began  the  heir  of  the  Duchesne  estate. 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  you,"  returned  the  victim  of  rum  dropsy,  with  a  bes- 
tial humility.     "  I'd  a  shot  myself  sooner  than  fired  at  you." 

"  Oh,  you  would,  would  you  .?"  said  Roland,  with  a  squint  of  harrowing  in- 
credulity. "  Let's  see  you  do  it  next  time.  I  wouldn't  mind  if  you  tried  it  on 
now.     Don't  hold  in  on  my  account." 

"  How  could  I  know  who  was  thar  ?  "  pleaded  Philpot.  "  You  mounted  me 
in  the  dark  like  a  bag  o'  cotton.  Got  your  boot  in  my  mouth  the  first  lick.  I 
thought  the  niggers  was  insurrected." 

"  Somethin'  got  into  my  room  last  night,  and  wanted  to  light  on  me." 

"  Like  enough  niggers.     Was  it  black  ?" 
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"  No,  it  was  white — whiter  than  a  grave-stone — had  a  skull  and  grinned  at 
me.     By  Jiminy  !     I  sweat  all  my  whiskey  out  of  me  in  less  'n  a  minute." 

''  Look  a  here,  Roland,"  implored  Philpot,  "jest  keep  an  eye  on  yerself.  I'm 
afeard  it  was  the  man  with  the  poker." 

"  I  don't  go  it  half  so  hard  as  you  do.  Why,  I  got  to  bed  last  night,  and 
you  keeled  up  on  the  stairs." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  it  don't  matter  about  me.  Now  you,  jest  come  into  this 
property,  you'd  be  a  heavy  loss  to  yerself.  Let's  try,  jest  for  a  day  or  two,  to 
stay  sober.  Don't  let's  get  outside  of  more  "n  a  bottle  apiece,  and  that  plain 
whiskey.     These  wines  and  mixed  drinks  are  bad  for  the  health." 

"  I  pint.  Let's  have  a  temperance  society.  Tell  old  Tom  to  give  us  our 
two  bottles,  and  lock  up  the  rest  and  hide  the  ke}-." 

It  was  done.  All  day  these  two  teetotallers  suffered  with  thirst  on  their 
quart  apiece.  At  evening,  sober,  wretched  and  desperate,  they  extorted  the  key 
of  the  wine-vault  from  Tom,  and  drank  themselves  a  trifle  drunker  than  usual. 
It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Philpot  went  under  the  table,  an  indistinct  mass 
of  snoring  pulp,  much  in  the  state  of  a  stranded  jelly-fish,  and  not  greatly  differ- 
ing from  one  in  features  and  expression.  With  his  two  hands  on  the  board,  as 
if  about  to  address  an  audience,  Roland  struggled  to  his  perpendicular,  turned 
himself  as  slowly  and  carefully  as  if  he  were  a  crate  of  china,  and  set  off  lurch- 
ingly  for  his  bedroom,  one  eye  sagaciously  open.  At  the  stairs  he  halted,  the 
ascent  looked  a  mile  high,  and  straight  up  at  that,  moreover  he  was  vaguely 
afraid  of  the  ghost.  A  little  before  he  had  not  wanted  assistance,  but  now  he 
thought  he  should  like  some  niggers. 

"  What  those  fellahs  gone  to  bed  for?  Why  don't  they  set  up  for  me  ?  I'll 
teach  'em  their  business.     I'll  light  on  'em.     D — n  'em  !  " 

Such  v/ere  his  reflections,  and  such  he  supposed  were  his  words,  as  he  zig- 
zagged from  wall  to  wall  toward  the  rear  of  the  house.  It  was  a  spacious  edi- 
fice in  reality,  and  to  Roland  it  now  seemed  illimitable.  Moreover,  the  footing 
was  unsteady ;  the  floors  keeled  up  before  him  and  behind  him,  it  was  like 
walking  a  deck  in  a  storm.  After  a  laborious  and  eventful  journey,  he  found  a 
back  door,  strove  obstinately  with  it,  swore  at  it  and  got  it  open.  Stepping  into 
a  piazza,  faintly  illuminated  by  starlight,  he  fell  over  something.  A  nonde- 
script !  wrapped  in  loose  drapery,  a  pack  of  unassorted,  scrabbling  legs  and 
arms,  a  mysterious  monster,  soft  in  some  spots  and  tough  as  timber  in  others,  a 
most  clamorous  monster,  too,  squealing  and  bellowing  in  various  voices.  Sud- 
denly invigorated  by  terror,  Roland  grappled  with  it,  rolled  over  it,  went  under 
it  and  lost  himself  in  the  middle  of  it.  Among  the  amazing  members  of  the 
creature  there  seemed  to  be  one  wooden  one,  which  was  particularly  hard  on 
him,  grinding  his  shins,  mashing  his  nose  and  pinching  his  fingers. 

"  H-0-0  !  "  howled  the  caitiff,  '-'who  dat  fightin'  me  ?  Hi  yah  !  Jumboloro  got 
you.  Now  guess  you  catch  it.  H-o-o-o  !  "  And  then  followed  a  burst  of  gob- 
lin laughter,  "  Wah,  wah,  wah." 

After  a  fierce  struggle  they  tumbled  apart  and  rose.  There  was  a  brief 
pause  for  breath,  during  which  they  faced  each  other  in  silence,  like  two  game- 
cocks. Then  the  monster  began  to  dance  ;  squeaking  and  bellowing  and  toss- 
ing its  drapery,  it  capered  about  Roland  ;  legs  and  arms,  or  perhaps  fins,  of 
various  lengths,  went  out  and  in  marvellously ;  now  and  then  it  stamped  with 
what  sounded  like  a  hoof. 

Roland  had  made  a  tolerable  fight  thus  far,  but  this  demonstration  was  too 
much  for  his  whiskey-rotted  nerves,  and  he  undertool^  to  retreat.     The  moment 
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he  faced  about,  down  came  the  nondescript's  head,  there  was  a  miscellaneous 
charge  of  legs  and  fins  and  hoofs,  one  awful  butt,  and  the  drunkard  was  on  his 
face.  He  rolled  over  on  his  back  just  in  time  to  witness  a  new  horror.  With  a 
rush  of  drapery  a  white  object  passed  through  the  piazza  and  into  the  hall,  where 
it  turned  and  revealed  a  skeleton  head,  the  eye  sockets  faintly  blazing.  Utter- 
ing a  simultaneous  shriek,  the  late  combatants  skedaddled  in  any  number  of  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  last  sound  which  Roland  heard  was  that  awful  hoof 
going  from  him  through  the  darkness.  For  the  second  time  in  forty-eight  hours 
he  passed  the  night  out  of  doors.  By  afternoon  of  the  next  day  the  house  ser- 
vants were  full  of  stories  about  ghosts,  vondoos  and  obis.  There  was  an  in- 
fluenza of  fright  on  the  place,  everybody  caught  it,  and  had  it  badly,  like  a 
second  attack  of  measles  ;  niggers  and  white  folks,  they  were  all  laid  up  with  it. 

"  I  say,  I  never  believed  in  ghosts  before,"  observed  Roland  to  the  chalky-  • 
faced  Philpot.     "  But  hanged  if  it  don't  begin  to  smell  pretty  strong  of  'em. 
What's  to  be  done,  old  porpus  chops  ?  " 

"  Better  quit  till  the  'state  is  settled.  Reckon  it  ain't  quite  squar,  this  livin' 
on  a  dead  man  afore  the  lawyers  is  done  with  him.  Told  ye,  'n  the  fust  place, 
didn'  feel  easy  'bout  it." 

"  What  would  the  boys  say  to  hear  we  was  scared  out  by  ghosts  ? " 

"  Bo3's  be  cussed  !     If  they  say  anything,  ask  'em  to  settle  thar  bills." 

"  I  guess  I  won't  go  till  I've  inquired  into  the  character  of  this  old  institution 
among  the  neighbors,"  decided  Roland.  "  Have  up  some  horses,  Philpot. 
We'll  ride  round." 

The  Rambeau  house  being  the  nearest,  they  made  their  first  visit  there. 
Philpot,  like  a  meek  lowdowner,  as  he  was,  wanted  to  stop  in  the  hall,  but  Ro- 
land nudged  him,  trod  on  his  toes  and  winked  at  him  authoritatively,  and  the 
two  entered  the  parlor  together.  With  a  slight  flush  in  her  pale,  massive  face, 
Madame  Rambeau  rose  to  receive  the  heir  of  the  Duchesne  estate.  Her  eye 
was  very  investigating,  she  was  querying  whether  the  young  man  would  do,  she 
glanced  to  see  how  he  was  received  by  Ninette.  A  very  politic  and  a  slightly 
greedy  lady  was  Madame  Rambeau.  Ninette  answered  the  awkward  bow  of 
Roland  by  a  cold  inclination  of  the  head,  and  without  rising.  Even  Madame 
found  the  young  man  "  horrid,"  could  hardly  conceal  her  dislike  of  his  gashed 
lip,  sore  nose,  swelled  fice  and  plug-ugly  manner,  began  to  feel  that  he  could 
not  by  any  possibility  be  made  to  do.  Still,  she  had  -told  Ninette  to  treat  him 
decently,  in  case  he  should  call ;  she  had  tried  to  hint  to  her  that  a  fortune  is  to 
a  husband  what  sugar  is  to  a  pill,  and  she  was  secretly  wrathful  at  the  girl's 
averted  face  and  chill  demeanor.  Daughters  have  so  little  sympathy  with  the 
troubles  and  anxieties  of  mothers  !  Daughters,  in  short,  are  so  hardhearted  ! 
So  felt  Madame. 

'•  My  name  is  Roland,"  said  the  legatee,  advancing  with  one  moist  eye  closed 
and  the  other  fixed  on  Ninette.  "And  this  is  my  friend  and  bar — my  friend, 
Mr.  Philpot." 

"Have  the  goodness  to  sit  down,"  replied  Madame  Rambeau.  "But  why 
call  yourself  Roland  ?     The  name  should  now  be  Duchesne,  should  it  not  ?" 

"You're  right,  ma'am.  Duchesne.  That's  the  will.  That's  so.  But  I 
haven't  got  used  to  it  yet.     New  thing." 

"Ah  !  but  you  are  so  well  paid  for  it !  "  smiled  the  lady.  "The  Duchesne 
estate  is  worth  a  name,  even  an  aristocratic  one,  like  yours." 

"  Heavy  old  estate,"  admitted  Roland.     "  Big  thing." 

Madame's  eyes  flashed — this  coarse,  stupid  boor  was  intolerable,  she  wanted 
to  hurt  him. 
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"  Are  j'ou  descended  from  the  great  Roland— the  Roland  of  Charlemagne?" 
she  asked.  "  He  was  mad,  you  know.  I  hope  brain  affection  docs  not  run  in 
the  family." 

Roland  had  not  a  suspicion  tliat  he  was  being  satirized  ;  her  sneer,  smothered 
in  smiles,  was  to  him  quite  impalpable.  Moreover,  not  being  a  student  of 
Ariosto,  he  was  puzzled  by  her  allusion  to  Orlando  Furioso.  He  glanced  askant 
at  Philpot  for  guidance.  But  that  worthy,  overwhelmed  by  the  presence  of 
"  high-toned  "  people,  sat  meek  and  speechless  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  his 
napless  hat  between  his  greasy  knees  and  his  white  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor. 

"  You  beat  me,  ma'am,"  confessed  Roland.  "  You  do  beat  me  bad.  I  don't 
know  whether  I'm  descended  from  the  old  chap  or  not.     Was  he  much  mad  ? " 

"  He  entirely  lost  his  wits,  and  they  had  to  be  sought  for  in  the  moon,"  said 
Madame,  gravely. 

"  The  devil !  "  muttered  Roland,  turning  a  glance  of  bewilderment  upon  Phil- 
pot.  The  latter  slightly  elevated  his  colorless  eyes,  and  whispered  out  of  one 
corner  of  his  tobacco-stained  mouth,  "  Some  vondoo  business,  I  reckon." 

"  Queer  country,  anywa}-,  ma'am,"  continued  Roland.  "  My  old  house  over 
there  is  haunted,  or  somethin'  like  it." 

"  Ah  !  is  it  ?  "  answered  Madame,  calmly.    "  But,  of  course,  it  is.    I  knew  it." 

"  The  what's-his-name  you  did  !     How  long  has  it  been  so  ?  " 

"  About  fifty  years." 

'•What  ?  and  old  Duchesne  lived  there  all  the  while  ?" 

"But  it  killed  him  at  last,  3'ou  know." 

"  I  say,  Philpot,  that's  what  made  the  old  boy  drink  so,"  whispered  Roland, 
opening  both  his  eyes  with  a  start. 

Philpot,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  putty-colored  face,  responded  with 
a  groan  of  assent  and  dismay.  After  some  further  conversation  the  visitors  de- 
parted. 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  them,  Ninette  spoke  for  the  first  time  since 
their  appearance. 

•'  Mamma,  how  could  you  tell  them  that  the  Duchesne  place  has  been 
haunted  ?" 

"  I  meant,"  rephed  the  mother,  "haunted  by  vice." 

"  Ah  !  but  that  is  too  bad  on  our  poor  old  friend.  I  am  sure  he  was  good 
when  he  cried  over  Jeanie  Deans." 

"  Besides,  I  want  that  brute  to  be  driven  away,"  continued  the  elder  lady. 
"  I  want  time  for  Vincent  to  be  found,  and  to  arrive.  Every  day  that  this  crea- 
ture stays  strengthens  his  claim  to  the  estate.  Possession,  I  have  always  heard, 
is  nine  points  of  the  law." 

Thus,  in  her  womanly  and  dense  ignorance  of  law,  talked  Madame. 

What  with  the  skeleton-headed  apparition,  and  his  drunken  fight  with  the 
equally  drunken  Jumboloro,  and  Madame  Rambeau's  adroit  hints  of  ancient 
hauntings,  our  friend  Roland  went  home  convinced  that  the  Duchesne  place 
was  no  fitting  residence  for  human  beings. 

"  Hanged  if  I  don't  travel  to-morrow  !  "  he  said  to  Philpot,  as  they  ambled 
along.  "And  before  I  come  back,  I'll  have  a  new  house  built.  I  ain't  goin'  to 
live  in  a  grave,  with  ghosts  and  vondoos,  Philpot.  It  ain't  my  style.  It  never 
was,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  begin  it  now,  you  bet  your  pile  on  it." 

That  evening,  Ninette,  alone  in  the  Rambeau  veranda,  was  pondering  and, 
perhaps,  crying  over  the  question,  "  Where  was  Vincent  ?  "     The  Duchesne  es- 
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tate  was  now  a  matter  of  minor  consequence  to  her,  so  overwhelming  was  her 
anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  the  man  she  loved.  Not  a  word  from  him  for  three 
weeks  ;  no  reply  to  letters  of  inquiry  sent  to  Mobile.  It  was  insupportable,  it 
was  horrible. 

Presently  there  v/as  an  outburst  of  joyful  shrieks  and  bellows  from  the  green- 
ery, near  the  gate  ;  and  in  another  moment  Jumboloro  appeared  in  the  shadowy 
pathway  which  led  up  to  the  mansion.  The  bacchanalian  old  faun  was  outdoing 
himself;  it  seemed  as  if  his  sound  leg  would  run  clear  away  from  his  hobbed 
one,  and  dismember  him  ;  his  raiment  waved,  his  stick  slashed  the  orange 
branches,  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  illuminated  the  evening. 

Prancing,  jerking,  snorting,  and  squeaking  up  to  the  veranda,  he  bellowed, 
"  H-o-o-o  !  This  time  he  come.  Mas'r  Henry  Vincent !  Here  he  be  for  sure. 
Jumboloro  tell  you  both  times.     Wah,  wah,  wah." 

Strong  desire  is  always  ready  to  take  the  wings  of  hope,  and  carry  us  aloft. 
Ninette  sprang  to  her  feet,  with  the  cry,  "  Oh,  Jumboloro  !  is  it  true  .-"' 

Then,  seeing  another  figure  coming  up  the  walk,  she  rushed  down  the  steps, 
ran  through  the  flower-scented  gloom,  and  threw  herself  into  eager  arms. 

"  My  darling  !  my  goddess  !  my  glorious  beauty  !  "  whispered  the  stranger, 
turning  her  head  back  to  look  into  her  face. 

After  a  time,  no  doubt  pleasantly  lilled,  there  came  a  moment  when  she  was 
able  to  say,  "  Oh  !  what  has  kept  you  so  long  ?  " 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you,"  he  answered.  "  But  I  may  as  well  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  Such  a  thing  shall  never  have  a  chance  to  happen  again.  I  was  in- 
vited to  a  bachelor  supper  in  New  Orleans.  After  supper,  as  I  was  going  home, 
or  going  somewhere,  I  don't  know  where — pardon  me,  my  dear  child;  I  assure 
you  it  is  the  last  folly  of  the  kind.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  happened  till  ne.xt 
morning.  But  then  I  found  myself  on  a  vessel  dropping  down  the  river.  They 
told  me  that  I  had  shipped  myself  for  a  common  sailor.  I  don't  believe  it.  I 
believe  that  I  was  kidnapped  while  I  was  asleep.  You  will  forgive  me,  won't 
you  ? "  .  ,, 

"  What  an  outrage  !  "  exclaimed  Ninette.  "  The  wretches  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished." 

"  Well,  I  made  a  row,  as  you  may  suppose.  After  a  few  days  I  frightened 
the  captain,  and  he  took  me  into  the  cabin.  Finally,  we  met  a  vessel  bound  for 
New  Orleans  ;  and  so,  instead  of  visiting  Havre,  here  I  am.  You  are  not  angry 
with  me.'*     You  don't  despise  me,  Ninette  ?" 

"  Oh,  Henry  !  "  she  sighed,  lifting  her  face  to  worship  him. 

"You  are  sufficiently  punished,"  she  said,  presently.  "You  have  lost  the 
Duchesne  estate.  But  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you  so  suddenly,"  she  added, 
tenderly.  "  Don't  mind  it.  We  shall  not  need  it.  We  can  be  very  happy  with- 
out it." 

"  You  dear  child,"  he  whispered,  caressing  her  hand.  "  Tell  me  the  whole 
story." 

"  It  has  gone  to  a  hideous  little  wretch — a  barkeeper,  or  something  of  that 
sort — who  calls  himself  Edward  Roland.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
will  said  Edward  Roland.     Nobody  comprehends  ;  but  so  it  is." 

"  My  name  is  Edward  Roland,"  he  answered,  with  a  smile. 

"Henry!  what  do  you  mean?"  she  exclaimed,  stepping  back  from  him. 
"Who  are  you?" 

"Now,  I  have  got  to  tell  you  another  bad  affair,  and  this  time  you  will  be 
really  angry,"  he  stammered.     "  It  was  a  duel." 
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"  Oh  !  "  answered  Ninette,  in  a  tone  of  relief.  Duels  were  not  crimes  in  tlie 
eyes  of  Southern  girls. 

"I  was  a  second,"  he  continued.  "  One  of  the  principals  was  killed.  So 
the  authorities  of  Mobile  got  out  warrants  for  all  the  parties  concerned.  I  was 
not  to  blame.  I  had  tried  to  bring  about  a  peaceable  settlement.  Still,  I  didn't 
want  to  be  arrested.  So  I  ran  away.  I  took  the  name  of  Henry  Vincent,  and 
lived  for  a  while  in  CarroUton.  Then  I  came  up  liere  to  visit  my  father's  old 
friend,  Duchesne.  That  is  the  whole  mystery,  Ninette.  Are  you  angry  with 
me  ?"  If  she  was  angry  she  did  not  show  it  in  the  usual  way,  for  she  let  him 
seize  her  hands  once  more. 

"  I  knew  about  this  other  Roland,"  he  added.  "  Duchesne  knew  him,  too — 
used  to  drink  at  his  place.  But  he  probably  never  heard  him  called  anything  but 
Ned.  I  heard  of  the  fellow's  claim  in  New  Orleans,  and  have  seen  my  lawyer 
about  it.  The  will  is  badly  worded,  of  course  ;  but  my  right  can  be  maintained. 
Your  mother  is  a  witness  as  to  what  Roland  was  meant." 

Some  weeks  after  Edward  Roland,  the  barkeeper,  had  been  dispossessed  by 
Edward  Roland,  the  gentleman  (now  Duchesne),  the  conversation  at  the  Ram- 
beau  dinner-table  turned  on  the  ghost  of  the  Duchesne  mansion. 

"Perhaps  I  had  best  explain,"  said  Madame  Rambeau.  "  It  was  a  little  trick 
of  my  own.     Cato  here  managed  it  admirably." 

Cato  grinned  from  ear  to  ear,  and  went  on  serving  the  table. 

"What  was  the  use  of  it?"  demanded  Ninette. 

"Well — it  was  soothing,"  answered  Madame.  J.  W.  De  Forest. 


TO  J.  R.  L.  ON  HIS   FIFTIETH   BIRTHDAY. 

[Read  at  James  Russell  Lowell's  birthday  celebration,  February  22,  1S69,  at  Elmwocd,  Cambridge,  Mass.] 


AT  fifty  years,  how  many  frosty  polls 
We  see,  whose  wintry  solitude  begins ; 
How  many  faces,  hard  as  Chaldee  scrolls — 

Crowfeet  on  parchment  skins. 
At  fifty,  Time  has  picked  our  thickest  locks, 
Polished  the  outer,  dulled  the  inner  head  ; 
Filched  golden  dreams  from  many  a  knowledge  box, 
And  left  dry  facts  instead. 

Old  beaux — not  Cupid's — are  at  fifty  bent. 

With  stooping  shoulders  and  with  shambling  gait, 

Their  sinew-strings  all  slack — their  arrows  spent, 
Their  quivers  desolate. 

At  fifty,  scholars  cease  to  dream,  whose  yotith 

Teemed  with  live  thoughts  and  generous  hopes  of  man ; 
All  influx  fresh  of  beauty  and  of  truth 

Shut  out  as  by  a  ban. 
Cramped  by  a  creed  that  bolts  its  windows  down 

Against  the  century's  light,  and  vital  air ; 
Their  dogmas  shaped  by  some  provincial  to^vn ; 

Their  very  gains  a  snare  : 
Life's  best  aroma  gone  when  years  should  claim 

The  boon  of  calmest  thought  and  widest  scope  ; 
The  ring  without  the  gem — a  faded  name, 

An  ejpitaph  on  hope. 
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Not  so  the  friend  whose  buoyant  step  we  greet 

Rounding  his  hale  half-century  to-day, 
Fresh  as  when  earlier  splendors  lured  his  feet 

Along  the  enchanted  way, 
When  o'er  the  land,  lulled  to  unhealthy  rest. 

He  blew  his  trumpet  tones  or  trilled  his  song, 
Or  winged  his  earnest  arrow  with  a  jest 

Against  the  shield  of  Wrong. 
The  truths  we  scorned  so  long  and  learned  so  late, 

Burnt  on  the  nation's  heart  l)y  war's  hot  fire, 
Long  since  he  taught.     We  know  now  how  to  rate 

His  grave  prophetic  lyre. 
Nor  less  his  gayer  moods,  when  wit  and  joke 

Ran  flashing  down  his  chords  in  humor  terse 
And  quaint — the  talk  of  homely  Yankee  folk 

Woven  ill  sparkling  verse. 
His  sweet  enveloping  fun  that  wrapped  the  pill 

Of  pungent  satire,  through  his  wise  discourse 
Runs  fresh  as  ever.     Drugs  that  heal,  not  Icill, 

Are  his — we  know  their  source. 
He  from  the  first  wrought,  through  his  varied  rhyme. 

For  truth,  for  father-land,  for  freedom's  cause. 
As  nov.',  through  riper  learning,  in  a  time 

Of  better  men  and  laws. 
Grander  than  ever  now  his  lyrics  ring, 

His  humor  with  a  richer  flavor  fraught  ; 
Sweeter  the  willows  through  his  idyls  sing — 

His  best,  his  latest  thought. 
Here  under  his  ancestral  elms  we  meet 

In  fireside  talk — and  in  his  social  lights, 
Unmindful  how  the  poet's  winged  feet 

Have  trod  the  lonely  heights,  '  * 

Forget  the  midnight  lamp,  the  busy  brain. 

The  converse  with  the  treasures  of  his  shelves. 
And  how  the  unconscious  echo  of  the  strain 

Makes  music  in  ourselves. 
We  greet  him  here,  still  young  in  wit  and  song — 

His  hair  unbleached — his  eye  undimmed — his  frame 
Robust — a  scholar  ripe — a  teacher  strong — 

A  bard  the  ages  claim  ! 
We  pledge  the  generous  heart — the  exuberant  soul 

No  grave  professor's  mask  can  change  or  hide ; 
One  toast — "  the  friend  we  love  " — shall  sum  the  whole, 

Were  all  that's  said  denied. 
For  he  needs  not  our  homage  or  our  praise  ; 

He  lives  in  us,  and  all  who  know  his  worth- 
Flatter  him  not  with  formal  wreath  of  bays 

Grown  in  your  Cambridge  earth  ; 

But  crown  him  with  the  iris  of  his  soul. 

Caught  from  the  sunshine  of  his  life  and  name. 
Our  reflex  of  his  light  the  aureole 

That  makes  our  love  his  fame. 

C.    r.    C  RANCH. 


ANIMAL  FOOD. 

ITS  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  TABLE. 


THE  preparation  of  animal  food  for  use  at  the  table,  and  the  chemical 
changes  involved  in  the  diflerent  processes  of  cooking,  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  When  meat  is  properly  pre- 
pared it  is  wholesome  and  toothsome,  but  if  the  process  is  performed  in  an  im- 
proper manner  the  nutritive  power  is  injured,  and  it  becomes  indigestible.  It 
has  been  well  said  that 

Some  man's  wit 
Found  th'  art  of  cookery  to  delight  his  sense  : 
More  bodies  are  consumed  and  killed  with  it 
Than  with  the  sword,  famine  or  pestilence. 

Savarm  declares,  in  one  of  his  aphoi-isms,  that  "animals  feed  ;  man  eats  ;  the 
man  of  intellect  alone  knows  hoiu  to  eat."  To  those  who  belong  to  the  last 
category  the  truth  of  the  statement  is  self-evident ;  but  when  we  rel^ect  how  few 
persons  in  this  country  pay  any  attention  either  to  what  they  eat,  or  how  it  is 
cooked,  or  how  it  is  served,  we  may  almost  despair  of  the  future.  If  "  the  fate 
of  nations  depends  upon  how  they  are  fed,"  the  prospect  before  the  American 
people  is  by  no  means  encouraging,  for  the  science  of  cookery  is  so  generally 
neglected  -by  the  mistress  -of  the  house,  that  many  of  us  who  possess  a  moderate 
income  are  abject  slaves  of  the  presiding  genius  of  the  kitchen. 

Not  only  must  we  "  eat  to  live,"  but  we  are  allured  by  appetite,  and  rewarded 
by  the  enjoyment  experienced  from  good  food.  This  pleasure  is  given  as  a 
stimulus  to  induce  us  to  seek  for  the  best  methods  of  preparing  food  to  render 
it  grateful  to  the  palate.  This  zest  or  discrimination  of  taste  would  not  have 
been  created  but  for  some  good  and  beneficent  purpose,  and  if  we  do  not  culti- 
vate it,  we  are  like  him  who  went  and  hid  his  talent.  It  is  therefore  incumbent 
o^i  all  to  give  their  mite  toward  the  increase  and  spread  of  knowledge  in  this 
matter,  since  by  so  doing  we  not  only  perform  a  duty  to  ourselves,  but  also  aid 
in  increasing  the  national  prosperity. 

Political  economists  regard  agriculture  as  the  most  important  of  all  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  people  of  a  country.  Nations  acquiesce  in  their  demands,  and 
honor  as  a  public  benefactor  the  man  who  produces  two  grains  of  corn  where 
formerly  but  one  grew.  Should  we  not  equally  honor  him  who  demonstrates 
how  we  may,  by  improved  processes  of  coolcing,  make  one  pound  of  food  do  the 
work  of  two  ?  Krunitz  says,  "  A  man  of  much  knowledge,  especially  chemical, 
physical  and  dietetical,  must  condescend  to  apply  himself  to  making  experiments 
on  vulgar  and  refined  cookery,  and  collect  the  whole  into  a  system,  as  has  been 
done  long  since  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  and  preparation  of  medicines."  It 
would  seem  that  this  is  a  field  peculiarly  fitted  for  those  energetic  sisters  wlio 
seek  medical  laurels,  and  have  the  requisite  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  refine- 
ment of  taste  to  enable  them  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results.  A  Night- 
ingale has  taught  us  how  to  relieve  suffering  ;  cannot  other  women  prevent  it  by 
devoting  a  little  time  to  the  study  of  cookery,  which  may  be  said  often  to  reg- 
ulate the  happiness  of  inan  and  the  destiny  of  the  family  ? 

It  is  the  fashion  to  regard  the  cook  as  a  being  devoted  to  an  ignoble  occupa- 
tion, unworthy  of  the  attention  of  persons  of  refinement.  In  this,  perhaps,  we 
are  too  hasty.     Hear  what  a  cook  has  to  say  on  the  subject : 
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The  art  of  cookery  drew  us  gently  forth 

From  thnt  ferocious  Hfe,  when  void  of  faith 

The  Anthropophaginian  ate  his  brother  I 

To  cookery  we  owe  well-ordered  states, 

Assembling  men  in  dear  society. 

Wild  was  the  earth,  man  feasting  upon  man, 

When  one  of  nobler  sense  and  milder  heart 

First  sacrificed  an  animal  ;  the  flesh 

Was  sweet ;  and  man  then  ceased  to  feed  on  man  I 

They  served  a  paunch  with  rich  ingredients  stored  ; 
And  tender  kid,  within  two  covering  plates, 
Warm  melted  in  the  mouth.     So  art  improved  ! 
To  enjoy  the  meal 
Men  congregated  in  the  populous  towns. 
And  cities  flourish'd,  which  we  cooks  adorned 
With  all  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life. 

Though  many  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  our  poetic  cook  claims  too 
much,  we  cannot  deny  that  cookery  has  always  exerted  a  great  influence  over 
individuals  and  communities.  The  respectability  of  the  occupation  dates  back 
to  very  ancient  times,  for  Homer  tells  us  in  the  "  Iliad"  that  mighty  generals 
did  not  hesitate  to  cook  for  themselves  and  their  friends,  as  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Pope's  translation  : 

Patroclus  o'er  the  blazing  fire, 
Heaps,  in  a  brazen  vase,  three  chines  entire  ; 
The  brazen  vase  Automedon  sustains, 
Which  flesh  of  porket,  sheep  and  goat  contains  ; 
Achilles  at  the  genial  feast  presides  ; 
The  parts  transfixes,  and  with  skill  divides. 
Meanwhile  Patroclus  sweats  the  fire  to  raise  ; 

lie  throws  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  wide. 
Above  tlie  coals  the  smoking  fragments  turns 
And  sprinkles  sacred  salt  from  lifted  urns. 

Before  passing  to  the  discussion  of  the  methods  of  cooking,  it  is  well  that 
we  should  make  a  few  remarks  regarding  the  appearance  of  healthy  fresh  meats 
of  various  kinds. 

Ox  beef  should  be  of  fine  grain  or  fibre,  the  flesh  or  lean  of  a  bright  red 
color  and  firm  ;  the  fat  white,  and  distributed  throughout  the  lean  ;  it  should 
not  be  yellow  or  semifluid.  If  the  meat  is  entirely  lean  it  will  be  tough  and 
its  nutritive  power  low.  Heifer  beef  is  close-grained,  but  paler  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  the  fat  is  very  white  and  the  bones  are  small  ;  its  flavor  and  nutritive 
power  are  inferior,  and  its  value  therefore  less.  Bull  beef  is  of  a  very  dark  color. 
It  does  not  contain  much  fat,  is  generally  tough,  and  has  a  strong  meat-like 
odor,  and  an  unpleasant  taste.     It  should  never  be  used. 

Veal  is  dry  if  fresh.  It  should  be  close-grained.  If  the  meat  is  moist  and 
flabby  it  is  stale. 

Mutton  should  be  of  a  clear  deep  pink  tint  ;  firm  and  with  a  liberal  supply 
of  fat.  Fine  wether  mutton  may  be  recognized  by  the  presence  of  a  small  mass 
of  fat  on  the  upper  part  of  the  leg.  It  is  more  nutritious  than  ordinary  mutton, 
and  the  darker  its  tint  the  finer  the  flavor. 

Pork  should  be  of  a  pale  pink  tint,  and  the  fat  very  firm.  If  it  is  soft  or  if 
the  fat  is  yellow  the  meat  is  bad.  If  it  is  semifluid  the  animal  has  probably 
been  fed  on  flesh.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  pork  is  apt  to  contain  certain 
parasites,  viz.,  the  cystecercus,  which  produces  tapeworm,  and  the  trichina  spi- 
ralis, both  of  which  were  described  in  a  preceding  article. 

If  the  eyes  are  bright  and  the  feet  supple  in  poultry  and  birds,  they  are  fresh ; 
but  if  these  signs  are  absent  they  are  either  diseased  or  stale. 
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Fish  should  always  be  used  as  fresh  as  possible  ;  when  in  this  state  the  eyes 
are  bright,  the  gills  of  a  fine  red  color,  and  the  body  stiff.  It  would  be  a  great 
improvement  if  fish  were  always  kei^t  alive  at  the  stalls.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
impossibility  in  the  case  of  fresh-water  fish,  for  in  Switzerland  and  in  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  they  are  preserved  in  tanks  of  water  at  the  hotels,  and  only 
killed  when  wanted  for  a  meal. 

In  order  that  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  cooking  may  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  into  the  composition  of  meat.  All 
flesh  consists  of  fibrin  or  fibres,  albumen,  gelatine,  fat,  and  osmazome  or  flavor- 
ing extract.  The  fibres  and  fat  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  making  beef-tea 
they  are  the  parts  that  remain  undissolved.  The  albumen  of  meat  is  similar  to 
the  white  of  egg  before  it  is  cooked.  It  is  soluble  in  warm  or  cold  water,  but  is 
coagulated  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  If  meat  is  prop- 
erly cooked  the  albumen  prevents  the  contraction  and  hardening  of  the  fibre 
when  heat  is  applied,  and  aids  in  making  it  tender.  Since  the  proportion  of  al- 
bumen is  greater  in  young  meats,  they  are,  if  properly  cooked,  more  tender  than 
old  meats.  This  advantage  is,  however,  negatived  by  the  coagulation  of  the  al- 
bumen of  the  young  meat,  and  the  consequent  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  juice. 
The  old  meats,  as  beef  and  mutton,  since  they  contain  less  albumen  and  a 
greater  proportion  of  osmazome,  are  more  juicy  and  flavorous.  The  osmazome 
is  soluble  in  water,  but  when  the  albumen  is  coagulated  by  heat  it  is  entrapped 
in  its  meshes  and  retained.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  it  is  desired  to  dissolve 
out  the  osmazome,  the  temperature  of  the  water  must  be  kept  considerably  be- 
low the  boiling  point. 

Having  before  us  this  brief  outline  of  the  composition  of  meat,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  upon  its  constituents,  we  are  prepared  to  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  ordinary  methods  of  cooking,  and  the  chemical  actions  involved  in  each. 

The  object  to  be  attained  in  the  preparation  of  a  soup,  or  extract  of  meat,  is 
to  dissolve  in  water  as  much  as  possible  of  the  flesh.  By  proceeding  in  a  rational 
manner,  we  may  cause  the  water  to  take  up  all  the  constituents  except  the  fibre 
and  the  fat ;  but  if  the  proper  application  of  the  heat  be  neglected,  the  solution 
will  contain  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  soluble  ingredients.  Recollecting  that 
the  albumen  will  be  coagulated  if  the  temperature  approaches  the  boiling  point, 
and  so  rendered  entirely  insoluble,  it  is  evident  that  the  proper  procedure  is  to 
place  the  meat  in  cold  water,  and  keep  its  temperature  at  from  100  cleg,  to  150 
deg.  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  mass. 
We  thus  allow  the  water  to  exert  its  solvent  power,  and  obtain  an  extract  con- 
taining nearly  all  the  osmazome,  albumen,  and  gelatine.  If  the  meat  has  been 
finely  divided,  and  the  action  long  continued,  the  result  will  be  a  strong  be^ef, 
chicken,  or  other  tea,  according  to  the  flesh  employed.  If  it  has  remained  in 
mass,  and  the  action  of  the  hot  water  continued  for  a  short  period,  the  solution 
formed  will  be  a  weak  soup. 

Under  some  circumstances,  soup  is  prepared  by  treating  bones  and  tendons, 
or  the  gristly  structures,  in  a  Papin's  digester.  This  consists  of  a  strong  metal- 
lic boiler,  in  which  the  steam  can  be  confined,  and  pressure  obtained.  Under 
the  increase  of  pressure,  the  boiling  point  of  the  water  rises,  its  solvent  power 
over  gelatine  is  increased,  and  we  may  thus  obtain  a  strong  solution  of  this  ma- 
terial, which  answers  the  purpose  of  giving  body  to  a  soup,  but  does  not  of  itself 
possess  any  very  great  value,  as  its  nutritive  power  is  very  low.  The  solution 
usually  becomes  solid  when  cool,  forming  a  jelly.  Such  preparations  were  for- 
merly, and  are  still  used  extensively  in  the  sick  room,  under  the  impression  that 
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they  are  very  nutritious  ;  but  this  is  now  known  to  be  an  error,  for  gelatine  is  not 
incorporated  with  the  tissues  of  the  body,  but  is  passed  out  of  the  system  very 
quickly  as  urea. 

The  gelatine  solution  described  above  m'ay  also  be  obtained  by  crushing  bones 
to  a  coarse  powder,  or  cutting  tendonous  material  into  very  fme  pieces,  and  boil- 
ing them  for  a  long  time.  This  method  is  the  best  adapted  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Within  a  few  years,  the  sources  of  material  from  which  gelatine  can  be 
prepared  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  discovery  of  a  process  by  which  the 
tannin  is  removed  from  old  leather,  leaving  the  skin  in  a  condition  in  which  the 
freed  gelatine  is  soluble  in  water.  By  this  process,  gelatine  is  now  obtained 
from  old  shoes  or  dilapidated  harness  ;  and  the  history  of  the  voyages  and  expe- 
riences of  the  atoms  of  gelatine  in  an  elegant  mould  of  jelly,  as  it  is  placed  by 
the  confectioner  on  an  evening  supper-table,  would  be  curious  and  interesting. 

When  meat  is  to  be  cooked  by  boiling,  it  is  desirable  that  as  little  as  possible 
of  the  nutriment  should  be  extracted  by  the  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
heat  should  be  so  applied  that  the  albumen  may  be  coagulated  without  being 
hardened,  and  the  meat  thus  rendered  tough.  To  accomplish  this,  the  water 
should  boil  violently  over  a  brisk  fire  when  the  mass  is  introduced.  The  fir^t 
effect  of  the  immersion  is  to  stop  the  boiling ;  it  should  be  allowed  to  recom- 
mence and  continue  for  about  three  minutes,  to  form  a  layer  of  coagulated  albu- 
men ov^er  the  exterior  of  the  mass.  This  effectually  prevents  the  action  of  the 
water  on  the  soluble  constituents  ;  but,  since  a  temperature  of  212  deg.  would 
make  the  albumen  too  hard,  the  vessel  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  place,  and 
a  little  cold  water  thrown  in  to  reduce  the  temperature,  and  the  cooking  finished 
at  180  deg.  to  200  deg.  Treated  in  this  manner,  the  meat  will  be  tender,  pala- 
table, and  far  more  digestible  than  if  the  water  had  been  kept  boiling  all  the  time. 

Roasted  meats  are  rarely  met  at  American  tables.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
dish  called  roast  beef;  but  it  is  not  roasted.  On  the  contrary,  the  meat  is  placed 
in  an  oven  and  baked.  To  those  who  have  tasted  beef  prepared  by  both  meth- 
ods, it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything.  To  those  who  have  always  eaten  baked 
beef,  we  recommend  that  they  should  purchase  one  of  the  tin  roasters  that  fit  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  they  will  find  that  properly-roasted  meat  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  which  is  baked,  both  as  regards  its  flavor  and  digestibility. 

In  roasting,  the  same  result  is  to  be  attained  as  in  boiling,  viz.,  the  formation 
of  an  exterior  coating  which  shall  prevent  the  escape  of  the  flavorous  portions, 
and  the  cooking  of  the  interior  without  making  it  tough.  Meat  should  neither 
be  raw  nor  dried  up ;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  it  becomes  indigestible. 

I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away ; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
'  For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  angerj 

And  better  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  cholerick, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 

The  proper  method  of  roasting  is  first  to  place  the  meat  near  the  fire,  to  co- 
agulate the  exterior,  and  form  the  impermeable  crust ;  wlien  this  is  accomplished, 
it  should  be  removed  to  a  distance,  and  the  cooking  finished  slowly  at  a  lower 
temperature. 

The  effect  of  roasting  thus  conducted  is  to  increase  the  j^roperties  of  the  os- 
mazome,  thereby  rendering  the  meat  more  gratifying  to  the  palate.  At  the  same 
time,  the  judicious  application  of  the  heat  has  cooked  the  mass  without  making 
it  tough  ;  and,  since  tlie  meat  is  suspended,  the  fit,  as  it  melts,  flows  off,  and 
does  not  soak  into  it.     In  baking,  the  application  of  the  heat  is  more  continuous  ; 
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the  juices  are  in  a  greater  measure  extracted  ;  the  confined  vapors  of  the  oven 
injure  the  tiavor ;  the  joint  rests  in  a  bath  of  melted  grease,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  not  high  enough  to  prevent  its  soaking  into  the  meat,  and  the  fat  that 
melts  on  tlie  top  of  the  mass  is  absorbed  and  seriously  impairs  the  digestibility 
of  the  lean  portions.  Roasted  meat  is  juicy,  tender,  and  flavorous.  Baked 
meat  is  dry,  often  tough,  and  deficient  in  flavor. 

The  loss  in  the  three  methods  of  cooking  we  have  considered  is  of  some  in- 
terest from  an  economic  point  of  view,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  4  lbs.  of 
beef  lose,  in  boiling,  i  lb.  ;  in  baking,  i  lb.  3  oz.  ;  in  roasting,  i  lb.  5  oz.  ;  4  lbs.  of 
mutton  lose,  in  boiling,  14  oz.  ;  in  baking,  i  lb.  4  oz. ;  in  roasting,  i  lb.  6  oz.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  roasting  is  the  most  expensive  method  ;  but  when  wc 
consider  the  greater  development  of  flavor,  this  objection  is  outweighed,  espe- 
cially when  we  recollect  that  the  melted  fat  is  not  lost,  but  may  be  employed  for 
many  purposes. 

Regarding  the  other  methods  of  cooking  we  shall  say  but  little,  since  the 
chemical  principles  involved  are  similar  to  those  already  considered.  Boiling 
requires  a  brisk  fire,  if  it  is  too  weak  the  juices  will  be  lost  and  the  nutritive 
power  proportionally  diminished.  Frying  is  boiling  in  melted  fat  instead  of 
water.  The  fat  should  be  hot  enough  to  crust  the  flesh  as  soon  as  it  is  intro- 
duced, so  that  the  meat  shall  not  absorb  the  grease  and  thereby  become  indiges- 
tible. It  is  an  old  saying  in  armies  that  the  frying  pan  kills  more  men  than  the 
bullet,  and  this  is  unfortunately  too  true  if  the  frying  is  not  properly  conducted. 
Stewing,  sauteing,  steaming,  and  other  methods,  all  have  their  special  uses ;  but 
their  consideration  appertains  rather  to  the  amenities  of  the  art  than  to  the  chemi- 
cal and  physiological  actions  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  digestion  of  such  food,  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  appreciate  the  connection  existing  between  the  diges- 
tibility of  food,  and  the  manner  of  cooking. 

Cooked  animal  food  consists  of  lean  and  fat.  The  lean  flesh  is  digested 
chiefly  in  the  stomach  by  the  juices  of  that  organ.  The  stomach  juice  cannot 
act  on  fat,  it  therefore  passes  through  the  stomach  and  is  digested  in  the  intes- 
tine by  its  juices.  Since  fat  is  not  digested  in  the  stomach,  it  follows  that  if  the 
lean  flesh  is  soaked  in  melted  flit  it  will  not  digest  in  the  stomach  easily,  but 
will  remain  there  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  cause  indigestion  or  dys- 
pepsia. 

Whether  the  lean  is  soaked  in  fat  or  not  depends  entirely  on  the  manner  of 
cooking.  If  it  has  been  baked  in  an  oven,  it  will  nearly  alwa3'S  be  more  or 
less  fat-soaked.  If.  in  frying,  the  melted  fat  has  not  been  sufficiently  hot,  the 
same  result  will  occur,  and  the  meat  will  be  indigestible.  Even  in  roasting,  if  . 
the  first  heat  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  form  a  crust,  the  flesh  will,  in  this 
case,  become  somswhat  fat-soaked.  Attention  having  thus  been  drawn  to  the 
chemical  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  a  rational  system  of  cookery,  we 
find  that  they  are  very  simple  and  their  application  by  no  means  difficult.  It 
therefore  remains  for  those  who  suffer  from  indigestion  produced  by  the  bad 
cooking  of  animal  food,  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  themselves,  and  see  that  the 
principles  we  have  detailed  are  properly  carried  out. 

It  often  becomes  a  question  whether  diseased  meats  may  not  be  rendered  fit 
for  use  by  thorough  cooking.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances where  sausage  and  other  poisonous  meats  have  caused  death,  they  have 
been  consumed  either  raw  or  in  an  imperfectly  cooked  state.  Dr.  Tripe  states 
that  in  one  instance,  in  which  sixty-six  persons  ate  sausages,  sixty-four  were  at- 
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tacked  in  from  three  to  thirty-six  hours,  and  all  recovered  but  one,  who  had  eaten 
one  raw  and  three  cooked  sausages.  Gamgee  thinks  life  is  endangered  by  eating 
the  flesh  of  animals  that  have  been  afflicted  with  anthrax  or  carbuncles,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  it  may  be  cooked.  In  support  of  this  opinion  he  cites  the  case  of  a 
convict  establishment  in  England,  where  diseased  cattle  are  eaten  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  especially  cattle  afflicted  with  lung  disease.  As  a  consequence,  from 
forty  to  fifty  out  of  fifteen  hundred  convicts  are  afflicted  with  boils  or  carbuncles 
every  month.  In  our  own  experience  cases  have  occurred  in  which  crops  of 
boils  have  arisen  from  this  cause. 

The  effect  of  thorough  cooking  on  meat  affected  with  trichina  spiralis  is  also 
a  matter  of  doubt.  Many  think  that  in  the  encysted  condition  these  creatures  can 
withstand  a  higher  temperature  than  that  to  which  meat  is  usually  submitted  in 
roasting.  At  all  events  it  is  evident  that  only  the  most  thorough  cooking,  in 
which  the  interior  parts  of  the  meat  have  reached  a  temperature  of  212  deg.,  can 
destroy  these  parasites,  and  even  then  the  heat  should  be  applied  for  a  long 
time.  In  view  of  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  such  material,  it  should  never 
be  employed  as  food  ;  for  competent  authority  states  that  "  No  case  is  known  in 
which  trichiasis,  after  having  once  declared  itself,  was  arrested  by  medical  treat- 
ment." Though  many  may  recover  from  its  attack,  it  is  very  fatal  ;  for  out  of 
one  hundred  and  three  persons  in  the  Hartz  Mountains  who  contracted  the  dis- 
ease from  eating  a  trichinous  pig,  eighty-three  died. 

The  cystecercus,  which  is  present  in  measly  pork,  also  resists  the  tempera- 
ture ordinarily  employed  in  cooking.  Its  presence  in  cooked  pork  may  be  sus- 
pected when  the  meat  is  paler  than  usual,  or  when  it  is  dry  in  patches  and  the 
fibres  separated.  The  examination  of  these  places  discloses  the  presence  of  the 
parasites  having  the  appearance  of  white  spots  of  the  size  of  hemp  seed  and 
lying  in  the  spaces  between  the  fibres.  The  trichina  spiralis  is  not  easily  seen 
in  cooked  pork,  but  may  be  found,  on  a  close  examination,  scattered  regularly 
throughout  the  muscular  tissue. 

Though  we  may  flatter  ourselves  regarding  the  improvements  in  cookery  in 
our  time,  it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  among  the  ancien's  it  reached  a  high 
degree  of  development.  We  may  smile  at  the  description  of  the  doctor's  dinner 
in  "  Peregrine  Pickle,"  yet  the  ancient  Roman  cooks  "were  so  dexterous  as  to  serve 
up  a  i^ig  boiled  on  one  side  and  roasted  on  the  other,  and  stuffed  with  thrushes 
and  other  birds,  slices  of  the  matrices  of  a  sow,  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  minced 
meats  highly  spiced,  without  showing  any  sign  of  an  incision  by  which  they  were 
introduced."  They  also  converted  vegetables  into  an  imitation  of  meats  and 
fish,  and  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in  counterfeiting  various 
flavors. 

In  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  art  of  cookery  shared  the  fate  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  was  lost  in  the  night  of  the  Dark  Ages.  P'rom  that  slough  of  de- 
spond it  recovered  but  slowly,  for,  in  Queen  Anne's  time  an  aristocratic  dinner 
consisted  of  the  following  dishes,  in  the  order  mention  :  "oysters,  a  '  Sir  Loyn  ' 
of  beef,  a  shoulder  of  veal."  Then  fish  dressed  with  claret,  tongue,  pigeons,  cu- 
cumbers, fritters,  almond  pudding,  and  soup ;  after  the  soup,  venison  pastr)-,  black 
pudding,  hare  and  goose.  Here  we  have  soup  in  the  middle  of  the  dinner. 
Another  writer  says  "The  dinner  commenced  with  dessert  and  ended  with 
soup." 

A  great  dainty  of  this  same  period  was  the  bacon  tart,  which  consisted  of 
"melted  bacon,  fat  artichoke  bottoms,  maccaroons  and  eggs,  seasoned  with  salt, 
pepper,  cinnamon  and  sugar."  The  author  naively  remarks,  "Much  of  the 
spleen  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  owing  to  such  diet." 
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The  uses  of  animal  food  in  the  system  have,  of  late  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended inquiry,  and  opinions  have  greatly  changed  regarding  its  relations  to  the 
production  of  power.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  the  received  doctrine  that  mus- 
cular power  was  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  muscle  tissue,  and  that  a  given 
amount  of  work  or  labor  implied  the  destruction  of  a  given  amount  of  muscle  ; 
the  disintegrated  material  being  voided  from  the  system  in  the  form  of  urea.  In 
1855,  I  made  this  question  the  subject  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  which 
were  published  in  the  "  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  "  for  February,  1856.  In 
that  paper  it  was  demonstrated  tliat  the  amount  of  urea  was  actually  less  after 
and  during  violent  exercise  than  in  a  state  of  complete  rest.  It  was,  conse- 
quently, evident  that  the  source  of  muscular  power  could  not  be  the  disintegra- 
tion of  muscle  tissue. 

About  the  same  time,  Edward  Smith  showed  that  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
from  the  lungs  was  increased  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  muscular  exertion. 
Fick,  Wislecenus,  Frankland,  and  others,  Continued  the  investigation,  and  the 
results  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

There  is  a  small  amount  of  disintegration  of  muscle  tissue  going  on  all  the 
time  ;  but  it  is  not  the  origin  of  the  force  generated.  It  may  rather  be  compared 
to  the  rust  and  wear  of  any  machine.  The  true  source  of  tlie  power  produced 
in  the  human  body  is  the  oxidation  of  fats  and  similar  substances  ;  and  the  mus- 
cle is  the  machine  in  which  this  is  done.  In  an  engine,  the  power  is  generated 
by  the  combustion  of  coal,  and  the  product  of  combustion  is  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  fire-box  and  machinery  wear  and  rust  a  little  ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  production  of  the  power.  So  in  the  human  body  the  power  is  generated 
by  the  combustion  of  fat,  starch,  and  similar  substances  ;  the  product  of  the 
combustion  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  quantity  exhaled  is  an  index  of  the 
force  produced.  At  the  same  time  the  machine  rusts,  as  is  shown  by  the  forma- 
tion of  urea  ;  but  that  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  power  produced  any  more 
than  in  the  case  of  the  engine. 

The  importance  of  this  question  in  relation  to  economy  of  food  is  self-evident. 
The  diet  scales,  under  the  old  hypothesis,  required  a  large  proportion  of  animal 
food  or  its  equivalent,  in  order  to  meet  the  continuous  destruction  of  tissue. 
Under  the  new  theory,  starch  and  fat  are  the  chief  essentials.  They  are  cheaper 
than  the  other  class  of  food,  and  the  production  of  animal  or  human  power  is, 
therefore,  made  cheaper,  only  a  small  quantity  of  flesh  being  required  to  restore 
the  wear  of  the  muscle  tissue. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  regarding  the  Banting  system  of  depletion,  which 
consists  in  abstaining  from  all  farinaceous  articles,  and  using  lean  animal  food 
alone.  It  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  carnivora,  or  flesh-eating  animals,  as 
wolves,  tigers,  etc.,  are  lean,  while  herbivorous,  or  vegetable-eating  animals,  fat- 
ten rapidly,  if  they  are  fed  on  such  farinaceous  articles  as  potatoes  or  grain. 
Though  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  attractive  in  this  hypothesis,  we  must  not 
forget  that  individual  peculiarity  also  influences  the  obesity  of  a  person.  Those 
who  have  round  faces,  globular  e3es,  and  pug  noses  being  more  liable  to  become 
corpulent  than  those  who  are  of  a  different  conformation.  In  like  manner,  the 
use  of  farinaceous  articles  is  recommended  for  those  who  are  very  thin.  Here 
again  we  have  to  contend  with  individual  peculiarities,  which  render  diflferent 
systems  of  diet  or  other  treatment  necessary  in  diflferent  individuals.  The  se- 
lection of  the  proper  system  of  diet  depends  upon  the  judgment  of'the  person 
having  the  patient  in  charge,  and  though  failures  in  treatment  may  occur,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  fatten  or  reduce  a  human  being  as  we  would  any 
of  the  lower  animals.  John  C.  Draper,  M.  D. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

BETIMES  next  morning  Portia  was  off  to  London. 
"  Let  grandmamma  and  me  play  out  our  match  of  chess  unaided,"  she  said, 
when  Miss  Jemima  would  have  remonstrated  on  the  indelicacy  of  thus  throwing 
herself  in  Teddy  Josselin's  way,  the  want  of  proper  pride  that  she  evinced  in 
her  quick  forgiveness  of  Lady  Erroll.  "  Grandmamma  has  played  the  great 
move  of  her  game,  and  I  must  put  forward  my  modest  little  pawn  in  reply.  As 
to  no  proper  pride,  I  have  none.  If  grandmamma  invites  me  I  will  go  and  stay 
with  her  to-morrow.  Dear  Aunt  Jem,  remember  that  I  am  a  pauper,  a  pauper 
with  at  least  four  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  silk  attire  and  no  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  wearing  it,  unless  I  make  an  effort  for  myself!  " 

The  meeting  between  her  and  her  grandmother  was  perfect,  in  its  way.  Old 
Lady  Erroll  extended  her  little  withered  hand  coldly,  Portia  stooped,  much 
against  her  taste  and  habit,  and  kissed  the  still  more  withered  cheek. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you,  grandmamma.  You  have  taught  poor  Ted  ard  me 
wisdom.  We  felt  a  little  sore  at  first,"  Portia's  eyes  fell,  "then  reconciled  our- 
selves to  our  fate.     Everything  is  for  the  best." 

"  And  you  don't  want  to  lose  the  world  for  love,  either  of  you  ?  "  said  Lady 
Erroll,  scrutinizing  the  girl's  face  sharply. 

"  Grandmamma  !  " 

"  Oh  well,  your  Aunt  Ffrench  thought  that  3-ou  would — I  did  not.  She  is  a 
better  woman  than  you  and  I,  Portia,  but  a  simpleton.  Pity  you  were  not 
wise  enough  to  ask  mv  opinion  a  little  sooner.  You  have  bought  a  great  many 
expensive  clothes,  Ted  Josselin  tells  me.  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  your 
trousseau  now  ?  " 

"  Put  it  carefully  away,  grandmamma,  and  send  my  photograph  to  Mr. 
Macbean.  I  think  he  really  did  like  me,  a  little  bit,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Ted  I  miirht  not  have  disliked  him.  I  don't  know  that  he  was  worse  than  other 
people's  husbands — ^when  you  didn't  look  at  him  !  " 

So  unaffectedly  good-humored  was  Portia  that  Lady  Erroll  could  not  keep 
from  being  propitiated  ;  by-and-by,  as  Portia  intended  she  should  do,  invited 
her  granddaughter  to  come  up  and  spend  a  few  days  in  town. 

"  Not  to  assist  you  in  getting  over  your  disappointment — your  face  tells  me 
how  much  you  have  felt  that  !  but,  to  prevent  the  world  from  saying  that  you 
are  disappointed.  I  treated  the  thing  as  a  joke  from  the  first,  and  now,  if  you 
and  Ted  are  seen  together  as  usual,  it  will  pass  off  without  scandal.  You  liave 
had  love-affairs  enough,  Portia.  In  a  first  or  even  second  season  these  things 
don't  matter.  No  girl,  willi  her  twenty-second  birthday  looking  her  in  the  face, 
can  afford  to  entangle  herself  as  you  do.  The  next  flirtation  you  have  must  end 
in  marriage,  do  you  hear?" 

"  I  hear,  and  please  heaven,  mean  to  profit,"  said  Portia  meekly-  "  I  am 
quite  as  tired,  quite  as  humiliated  as  you  can  be,  grandmamma,  and  quite  as  re- 
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solved  to  have  done  with  my  present  life  !  "  she  added,  vvith  a  si^di  brimful  of 
obedience  and  pious  contrition. 

They  took  luncheon  together;  Portia  constraining  herself  to  eat  little  and 
drink  nothing  but  water,  as  she  always  did  when  she  wanted  .specially  to  please 
her  grandmother.  Between  two  and  three  o'clock  Teddy  Josselin  came  in. 
Old  Lady  Erroll  was  dressing  at  the  time,  for  her  afternoon  drive,  and  when 
Teddy  ran  up,  unannounced,  into  the  drawing-room,  he  found  Portia  there  alone. 
She  turned  her  head  quickly  at  the  sound  of  his  footstep  and  put  her  finger  to 
her  lip.  Teddy  closed  the  door  softly,  looked  well  round  both  drawing-rooms, 
then  came  up  to  Portia's  side. 

Their  greeting,  I  am  bound  to  say,  was  still  conducted  in  the  fashion  of 
affianced  lovers  ;  but  the  moment  it  was  over,  Portia,  with  a  rapid  side-movement, 
ran  across  to  the  window — thus  putting  half  the  space  of  the  room  between 
them.  "  We  meet  and  we  are  to  be  seen  in  public  together,  Mr.  Josselin,"  her 
tone  was  low,  but  purposely  distinct ;  any  chance  listener  outside  the  dooi 
might  have  heard  every  word.  "  The  world  shall  not  have  it  in  its  power  to  make 
merry  over  Portia  Ffrench's  last  disappointment !  Grandmamma  has  asked  me 
to  stay  with  her — I  am  to  come  to-morrow — and  remain  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
you  will  be  seen  with  us  just  as  usual,  sir,  grandmamma  says  so." 

"A  week — and  then  .'"'  cried  Teddy,  eagerly. 

"Then,  if  Aunt  Jem  will  give  me  leave,  I  shall  go  down  and  stay  with  the 
Gordons  at  Worthing,"  said  Portia,  "that  is,  if  nothing  of  importance  happens 
meanwhile.  I  am  thinking  of  sending  my  photograph  to  a  Scotch  friend  of  ours, 
Mr.  Josselin,  a  friend  whose  regard  for  me,  I  believe,  was  real.  Who  shall  say 
what  the  result  will  be  ?  " 

Mr.  Jossehn  replied  by  crossing  the  room,  taking  firm  hold  of  both  Portia's 
hands,  and  looking  steadily  in  her  face.  "  'Tia,"  said  he,  "  I  forbid  youto  send 
Sandy  your  photograph.     You  hear  me  .■'     I  forbid  it." 

"Tedd}',  for  heaven's  sake  don't  be  a  goose!  Grandmamma  may  come 
in — Condy  may  be  listening.  You  are  making  red  marks  on  my  wrists. 
See  ! " 

"  You  shall  not  send  Sandy — you  shall  not  send  any  man  your  photograph. 
There's  scarcely  a  fellow  in  the  service  but  has  got  it  already." 

"  Mr.  Josselin — " 

"Ah,  but  its  true.  'Tis  sickening,  sickening,  on  my  word,  to  look  in  all  the 
different  fellows'  books  and  forever  see  Portia  Ffrench's  figure  in  this  attitude 
and  that,  and  then  listen  to  their  explanation  of  how  they  came  by  it." 

"  But  Mr.  Macbean  is  not  in  the  service.  If  I  have  given  my  photograph  to 
every  officer  in  the  British  army,  it  surely  can't  matter  giving  one  more  to  a 
poor  Glasgow  manufacturer  whose  heart  I  have  broken  ? " 

Ted's  answer  was  conveyed  in  a  whisper,  a  whisper  that  made  the  color  leap 
into  Portia's  dark  cheek.  "  You  silly  little  boy,"  she  began  ;  then  lifting  her 
black  eyes  suddenly — "  Oh  Ted,  do  you  care  for  me  so  much,"  she  cried. 

Upon  this  Ted  kissed  her — the  coachman  on  Lady  ErroU's  carriage  box 
might  have  witnessed  the  kiss  if  he  had  chanced  to  look  up  just  at  that  moment 
at  one  of  the  drawing-room  windows — and  then  a  rustle  of  silk  was  to  be  heard 
descending  the  stairs,  and  Teddy  Josselin  started  guiltily  back,  five  yards  at 
least  away,  and  old  Lady  Erroll  herself  came  in. 

She  glanced  suspiciously  first  at  one  cousin,  then  the  other.  Portia  was  not, 
as  a  rule,  wanting  in  self-control,  yet  was  Teddy's,  at  this  moment,  by  far  the  most 
innocent  face  of  the  two. 
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"  You  here  !  "  said  the  old  woman,  looking  at  him  coldly.  "  It  might  have 
been  in  better  taste,  perhaps,  if  you  had  stayed  away  till  you  were  sent  for. 
Portia,  my  dear,  are  you  ready  ?     The  carriage  is  at  the  door." 

"And  I  am  just  in  time  to  escort  you,"  cried  Teddy  Josselyn,  with  his  most 
ingenuous  smile.  "  I  don't  see  that  you  need  forbid  me  your  house,  grandmamma, 
because  you  have  blighted  my  hopes  of  happiness.  If  Portia  and  I  are  to  be 
only  cousins,  let  us  be  that — at  least  till  Portia  is  married," 

"  Which  she  never  will  be  so  long  as  Teddy  Josselin  is  her  shadow,"  said 
Lady  Erroll,  grimly.  "Yes,  you  may  come  to  the  house,  sir.  You  may  come 
out  shopping  with  us  now.  But  understand  your  position  thoroughly.  If  you 
get  Portia  into  any  more  mischief,  if  one  other  engagement  is  broken  oflf  through 
you,  I  never  speak  to  you  again." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  my  position  accurately,"  said  Teddy,  with  a  certain  bitter- 
ness, real  or  mock,  in  his  tone.  "  A  tame  cat,  to  be  stroked  when  no  better  play- 
thing is  at  hand,  and  not  turn  when  it  is  trodden  upon — " 

"  That's  the  worm,  Ted,"  cried  Portia.  "  When  will  you  abandon  the  alle- 
gorical style  ? " 

"  Then  some  fine  morning  find  myself  standing  at  St.  George's,  best  man  at 
Portia's  wedding,  for  my  reward." 

"  I  trust  so,  I  am  sure,"  said  Lady  Erroll,  cordially,  "and  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. Portia  and  I  have  been  having  a  long  talk,  and  we  agree — don't  we  Portia, 
child  } — we  quite  agree  in  our  opinions.  Well  for  you,  Ted  Josselin,  if  you  had 
as  much  brains  in  your  head  as  your  cousin  Portia  has." 

"  Ah,  I  must  look  out  for  a  clever  wife,"  cried  Teddy  ;  he  was  handing  Lady 
Erroll  down  stairs  as  he  said  this,  and  looked  back  over  bis  shoulder  at  Portia. 
"  Will  you  help  me  in  my  search.  Cousin  Portia  ?     I'm  not  a  genius." 

"You  are  not,  indeed  !  " 

"But,  I'm  a  good-looking  fellow,  and  easy  to  live  with.  A  young  woman 
inclined  to  be  vixenish  could  scarcely  meet  with  a  better  husband  than  Ted 
Josselin." 

Portia's  reply  was  conveyed  through  a  cunningly  swift  pull  of  one  of  Master 
Ted's  love  locks  ;  for  these  cousins — lovers — under  whatever  name  you  choose  to 
rank  them,  were  still  much  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  when 
Teddy  first  taught  Portia,  a  school-girl  of  sixteen,  to  waltz,  in  Lady  ErrolFs 
back  drawing-room. 

"  You  would  be  a  good  husband  for  a  woman  with  five  thousand  a  year, 
strictly  settled  on  herself,"  croaked  the  old  countess.  "Miss  Minters  is  still 
disengaged  ;  I  know  it  on  the  best  authority.  She  is  a  sensible,  well-principled 
girl—" 

"Aged  thirty-one,  and  of  West  Indian  ancestry,"  finished  Teddy.  "The 
ancestral  pedigree  emblazoned  on  her  face.  What  a  pity  we  can't  make  up  a 
double  wedding  for  the  same  day  !  'Tia  and  Sandy,  I  and  the  octoroon.  Ar- 
range it  for  us,  grandmamma,  if  you  can,  and  without  courtship.  Name  the  day 
and  amount  of  settlements,  and  Portia  and  I  will  be  there  to  be  legally  made 
over  to  our  purchasers." 

They  now  drove  away  eastward  for  shopping,  Lady  Erroll  in  so  benign  a 
humor  that  in  a  certain  shop  in  Oxford  street  she  presented  her  granddaughter 
with  a  five-and-six-penny  glove  box  (Portia  shows  it  still) ;  afterward  to  the 
Waterloo  station,  from  whence  it  was  arranged  that  Portia  should  start  by  tlie 
five  o'clock  train.  Here,  loitering  about  the  platform,  a  sketch-book  and  color- 
box  in  his  hand,  they  came  across  George  Blake. 
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"Just  the  man  we  want,"  said  Teddy  ;  Lady  Erroll  was  waiting  in  lier  car- 
riage outside  and  Mr.  Josselin  was  commissioned  to  see  Portia  into  lier  place, 
a  duty,  it  would  seem,  involving  long  and  whispered  conversation  in  its  fulfil- 
ment. "You  are  going  to  Halfont,  of  course .''  Then  you  will  escort  my  cousin 
home.     Nothing  could  be  better." 

"  Mr.  Blake  does  not  seem  to  see  it,"  remarked  Portia,  offering  him  her 
hand  with  even  more  than  her  accustomed  friendship.  "  Would  it  really  be  a 
very  great  trouble  to  you  to  escort  me  home,  Mr.  Blake  ?  There  will  be  no  car- 
riage waiting  for  me  at  the  station,  and  we  shall  have  very  nearly  two  miles  to 
walk,  mind." 

Before  Blake  had  time  to  answer,  the  bell  rang,  and  they  had  to  hurry  into 
the  first  carriage  they  could  find.  Teddy  stood,  a  picture  of  dandy  laziness,  of 
unruffled  composure,  among  the  crowd  of  porters  on  the  platform,  and  kissed  the 
tips  of  his  delicately-gloved  fingers  to  his  cousin  as  the  train  moved  away.  Por- 
tia put  her  head  through  the  window  and  gave  him  one  last  smile — a  smile  that 
mad(?  George  Blake  groan  in  the  spirit.. 

"  Now,  are  you  really  going  to  Halfont,  Mr.  Blake  ?  What  a  blessing  to 
have  a  carriage  to  ourselves  I  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  your  escort,  still  I 
would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  take  you  out  of  your  way." 

"  I  am  really  going  to  Halfont,"  answered  'Blake.  "  Where  else  could  I  be 
going  ?  Not  to  trouble  you,  though,"  he  added  quickly.  "  I  have  my  tools 
with  me,  as  you  see.     I  want  to  study  a  sunset  effect  by  the  canal,  and — " 

''And  you  can  give  me  that  long-promised  lesson  at  last,  then  1  "  said  Por- 
tia, as  he  hesitated.  "  No  dinner  is  going  on  at  home  to-day.  Grandpapa  is 
poorly,  and  he  and  Aunt  Jem  were  to  dine  off  boiled  whiting,  at  two  o'clock,  so 
we  shall  be  independent — able  to  paint  and  enjoy  ourselves  as  much  as  we  like. 
What  a  lucky  chance  that  we  met !  I  always  find  it  so  hard  to  live  through  a 
long  evening  at  home  when  I  have  been  in  town  during  the  day." 

"  A  lucky  chance  for  me  !  "  said  Blake.  "  When  I  saw  you  with  Josselin  I 
never  thought  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  your  escort,  alone." 

"Ah,"  said  Portia,  "Mr.  Josselin  does  not  come  to  Halfont  at  present,  of 
course." 

She  threw  down  her  eyes,  and  trifled  with  the  string  and  paper  infolding 
Lady  ErroU's  glove-box.  George  Blake  evidently  knew  nothing.  She  was  to  have 
the  pleasure,  always  a  keen  one  to  her,  of  enacting  a  new  little  part ;  of  watch- 
ing, of  playing  with  the  poor  fellow's  first  surprise  on  learning  she  was  free. 

"Josselin  does  not  go  to  Halfont  ?"  exclaimed  Blake.  "Why,  he  was  there 
the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  And  yesterday,"  added  Portia,  "but  for  the  last  time.  Mr.  Blake,  you  know 
us  both  so  well,  in  talking  to  you  I  feel  I  am  talking  to  that  rare  thing,  a  friend  ; 
and  so  I  can  tell  the  plain  truth.  The  fact  is  " — here  she  blushed,  and  hung  her 
head,  "  everything  is  over.  Grandmamma  will  not  hear  of  it,  and  Teddy  has  got 
back  his  liberty.  It  is  all  for  the  best,  no  doubt,  only  I  wish  we  had  been  told 
sooner.  It  is  very  well  for  old  people,  who  have  forgotten  what  feeling  means, 
to  be  so  wise  about  money ;  but  just  the  least  hard  on  us  who  are  foolish  and 
who  suffer." 

The  blush,  the  down-bent  face,  the  faltering  voice,  set  Blake's  impulsive 
heart  aflame.  It  was  the  first  moment  since  he  had  known  her  in  which  he 
had  seen  Portia  Ffrench  thoroughly  unbend,  thoroughly  a  woman.  "  And  you 
have  let  old  heads  get  the  better  of  young  hearts?"  he  exclaimed.  "Josselin 
has  let  worldly  interest  of  any  kind  reconcile  him  to  suc/i  a  loss  ?  " 
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He  stopped  ;  and  Portia's  e3-es  sank  lower  beneath  his.  "  The  submission 
was  mine,  not  Teddy's,  Mr.  Blake.  He  would  have  faced  poverty  with  better 
courage  than  I — perhaps  could  not  realize  as  I  could  what  poverty  for  people 
like  us  would  be.  I  am  wiser  than  my  years  entitle  me  to  be.  I  have  the  bitter 
experience  of  my  own  childhood  to  show  me  what  men  and  women  come  to  who 
cannot  work,  and  do  not  wish  to  starve." 

"All  that  may  be  very  admirably  reasoned,"  said  Blake,  still  watching  her 
face ;  "yet,  had  I  been  Josselin,  I  would  rather  have  listened  to  worse  logic  from 
your  lips." 

"You  would  rather  have  listened  to  some  etherial  'tall  talk'  about  devotion 
and  unselfishness,  and  the  sweets  of  a  life  supported  on  seven-and-fourpence  a 
day  ;  then  have  awaked  a  year  later  to  the  solid  fact  of  being  in  the  poorhouse  ?" 

"  Do  you  give  me  leave  to  answer  that  question  honestly  ? " 

"  Certainly  I  do." 

"I  would  rather  you  had  held  to  me,  in  spite  of  all  the  grandmothers  in  the 
world,  and  leave  the  future  in  my  hands.  We  should  not  have  been  in  the  poor- 
house  in  a  year,  Miss  Ffrench,  depend  upon  it." 

A  quickly-repressed  smile  came  round  the  corners  of  Portia's  lips.  "Vou 
can  make  money,"  said  she  ;  "j/o//  can  paint  pictures  and  write  books.  My 
cousin  and  I  belong  to  the  lumber  of  the  earth.  We  toil  not,  neither  do  we  spin. 
Creatures  who  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  like  lilies,  as  poor  Teddy  used  to 
say.  We  have  no  prospects,  no  hopes,  but  in  the  riches  of  others  ;  and  grand- 
mamma has  cut  out  our  future  for  us  beautifully.  Teddy  is  to  marry  Miss  Min- 
ters — you  have  heard  of  the  rich  Miss  Minters  .'"' 

"And  you  ?"  interrupted  George,  warmly.  "  What  stall  in  Vanity  Fair  is  to 
be  tenanted  by  you  ?  " 

"I  must  wait  for  the  first  vacancy,"  said  Portia,  with  a  demure  little  sigh. 
"  Can  girls  without  money  choose  .'*  Can  a  canary  tell  into  which  particular  cage 
it  will  be  sold?" 

"And  you  can  admit  of  no  other  alternative?  You  cannot  even  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  a  marriage  that  should  not  be  one  of  buying  and  selling  ?  " 

"  Another  day  I  will  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Blake.  My  brain  at  present 
is  in  a  whirl  of  matrimonial  arithmetic.  I  have  just  spent  four  hours  with  grand- 
mamma, remember.  So  many  thousand  pounds  well  invested  yield  so  much  in- 
come. A  man  with  a  given  fortune  must  make  such  a  settlement.  Oh,  the  mean- 
ness, the  stupidity  of  it  all  !  Oh,  if  human  beings  could  be  independent  of  a 
London  house,  a  carriage,  diamonds,  and  think  only  of  making  the  best  and 
highest  out  of  their  own  lives." 

The  aspiration  was  not  absolutely  novel ;  but  what  speech  can  ever  sound 
commonplace  from  a  beautiful  girl  who  blushes  as  she  speaks,  and  whose  voice 
softens,  and  whose  whole  manner  gives  tlie  listener  to  understand  that  his,  and 
his  alone,  is  the  ear  into  which  these  nobler  longings  of  the  soul  are  poured 
forth  ?  In  the  game  of  chess  which  she  was  playing  (and  playing  to  win)  a  Lon- 
don house,  a  carriage,  diamonds,  were  the  very  stakes  Portia  Ffrench  had  sworn 
in  her  heart  to  carry  away.  And  George  Blake  knew  pretty  well  tliat  it  was  so ; 
knew  that  /le  had  about  as  much  chance  of  winning  her  hand  as  though  she  had 
been  a  royal  princess.  And  still  tlie  voice  of  the  charmer  charmed  him,  still 
vanity,  subtly  flattered,  whispered  that  Portia's  inmost  maiden  heart  was  still 
unmoved.  She  had  liked  Josselin  as  a  cousin,  a  playmate  ;  had  encouraged  her 
other  suitors  up  to  the  point  at  which  love  was  expected  from  her,  then  found 
that  she  had  no  love  to  give.     Had  she  ever  made  confession  like  this  to  any  man 
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but  himself?  Had  she  not  said  that  she  looked  upon  him  as  that  rare  thing,  a 
friend  ?  And  did  not  her  voice  falter,  her  eyes  sink,  as  she  told  him  the  story 
of  her  recovered  freedom  ? 

"  Of  all  human  vanity,  commend  me  to  the  vanity  of  a  clever  man,"  thought 
Portia,  leaning  back  in  her  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  glancing  at  Blake  from 
beneath  her  eyelashes.  "  I  talk  a  single  sentence  of  nonsense  about  not  want- 
ing to  be  rich,  and  his  highness  thinks  it  is  meant  for  him — speculates,  at  this 
moment,  whether  he  shall  give  me  a  chance  of  working  out  my  theory  or  not. 
Oh,  you  poor,  dear,  foolish,  credulous  genius  !  Teddy,  with  all  his  silliness,  is 
wiser  in  his  generation.  I  should  like  to  see  Ted  deceived  by  the  prettiest  piece 
of  claptrap  that  could  be  put  together  !  " 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  pleasanter  walk  than  the  mile  and  a  half  of  wind- 
inof  road  that  leads  from  Eltham  Station  to  Halfont.  Middlesex  has  not  a  ro- 
niantic  sound  ;  neither  does  an  absolutely  flat  and  highly-cultivated  country 
accord  with  ordinary  ideas  of  the  picturesque  in  scenery.  But  in  travelling 
over  the  world  I  have  never  found  greener  lanes,  or  sweeter  pastures,  or  finer 
trees,  than  I  can  remember  within  fourteen  miles  west  of  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
To  George  Blake,  after  London  and  two  days'  absence  from  Portia,  every  sight, 
and  smell,  and  sound  was  simply  delicious.  Summer  had  come  early  this  year, 
and  trees  and  hedges  were  already  in  fullest  leafage.  Eglantines,  dog-roses, 
honeysuckles  were  in  great  masses  of  blossom  ;  the  lanes  were  redolent  with  the 
smell  of  new-mown  hay.  Portia  took  off  her  hat  and  sauntered,  bareheaded^- 
meek,  for  the  nonce,  as  Ruth  among  the  corn — at  Blake's  side  ;  her  dark  face 
now  in  sunshine,  now  in  shadow  ;  her  black  hair  warmed  into  richer  lustre  by 
the  light  that  fell  on  it  in  quivering  emerald  shafts  through  the  branches  over- 
head. Just  so  much  of  art-instinct  was  in  this  girl  as  made  her  always  exter- 
nally correct  in  her  adaptation  of  her  moods  to  those  of  nature.  Flitting  in  her 
white  dress  about  the  twilight  lawn  at  Halfont,  walking  bareheaded,  with  rustic 
gipsy  grace,  through  the  lanes,  Portia  Ffrench  seemed  still  to  harmonize  as  fitly 
with  the  surroundings  as  she  harmonized,  in  silks  and  jewels,  with  a  London 
ball-room  or  opera  box.  And  to  a  man  like  Blake,  prone,  at  all  times,  to  be  con- 
quered through  his  senses  mainly,  this  faculty  of  being  picturesque  at  will  is 
about  the  most  potent  charm  a  woman  can  possess.  In  Portia's  case  it  was,  one 
may  say,  but  a  higher  kind  of  millinery  instinct — the  instinct  of  an  actress,  at 
best.  With  nature,  as  nature,  she  never  pretended  to  hold  sympathy  ;  could  not, 
by  any  effort  of  imagination,  have  seen  a  picture  without  the  central  figure — Por- 
tia Ffrench — in  the  foreground  ;  the  moment  she  came  indoors,  forgot  all  the 
trees  and  blossoms  in  the  world,  except,  perhaps,  one  trailing  branch  of  roses 
that  might  serve  as  a  framework  for  Portia  Ffrench's  face  in  an  open  window. 
But  Blake  was  not  likely  to  be  sensible  of  this,  or  any  other  hidden  want,  in  an 
hour  like  this.  In  his  saner  moments — reasoning  on  marriage  for  a  friend,  for 
instance — he  would  say  that  what  a  working  man's  life  needed  was  a  companion, 
a  heart  to  feel  with  him,  a  mind  to  understand  him,  clever  hands  to  cook  him  a 
dinner.  In  Portia's  company  all  he  felt  was,  that  he  wanted  her! — beauty,  grace, 
picturesqueness — forever  at  his  right  hand.  If  you  look  round  at  the  wives  of 
the  artists,  or  men  of  artistic  teniperament,  whom  you  know,  you  will  see  exam- 
ples enough  of  the  kind  of  inspiration  that  guides  such  men  in  their  choice  of 
wives.  Alas,  they  find  out,  most  of  them,  at  forty,  what  they  ought  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with — but  did  not — at  twenty-five  ! 

Colonel  Ffrench  was  in  his  own  apartments,  and  Miss  Jemima  abroad  on 
village  errands  when  they  arrived  at  Halfont ;  so  Portia  had  to  entertain  George 
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Blake  alone,  and  a  delightful  entertainment  he  found  it.  Substantial  tea,  with 
the  addition  of  strawberries  and  cream,  brought  out  under  the  cedars,  and  Por- 
tia as  handmaid  ;  Portia  running  in  herself  with  the  teapot  for  hot  water,  laugh- 
ing, eating  bread  and  butter  and  strawberries  as  if  she  had  been  a  Sunday-school 
child.  Could  this  be  a  woman,  he  asked  himself  again  and  again,  whose  heart 
regretted  the  lost  lover  of  yesterday  ? 

Time  fled  so  rosily  that  the  sun  was  already  nearing  the  horizon  before  the 
artist  remembered  the  sunset  effect  which  he  had  come  fourteen  miles  to  study. 
"  It  is  entirely  my  fault  if  you  are  too  late,"  said  Portia,  "  but  never  mind.  All 
effects  are  much  the  same.  Canal  scene  after  sunset — canal  scene  before  sunset 
— wouldn't  one  sound  just  as  well  as  the  other  in  a  catalogue  ?" 

And  when  at  last  they  got  to  the  desired  spot,  just  beyond  the  disputed  wil- 
low fence,  and  close  to  the  garden  gate  of  Addison  Lodge  ;  when  at  last  Blake's 
brushes  were  in  his  hand,  Portia's  influence  was  on  him  still,  and  he  could  not 
work.  To  say  that  she  was  frivolous  would  quite  inadequately  describe  her  ; 
indeed,  the  very  grain  and  texture  of  Portia's  nature  were  not  frivolous,  but  she 
was  marvellously,  absolutely  self-engrossed — self-engrossed  to  an  extent  that 
paralyzed  every  effort  you  might  make  to  get  away  from  the  one  charmed  circle 
of  her  own  good  looks,  her  own  discontents,  her  fortunes  and  misfortunes. 
Thus  when  Blake  had  painted  about  five  minutes.  Would  he  remember,  please, 
that  this  was  to  be  a  lesson  to  her,  not  a  study  for  himself?  Dabbling  in  that 
yellow  and  red  seemed  easy  enough — let  her  try  it.  And  she  tried  it,  and  im- 
mediately spoiled  one  leaf  of  his  sketching-block— manipulating  body  color  with 
a  heavy  hand,  just  where  the  shadow  in  the  canal  was  to  have  been  kept  cool 
and  transparent.  Spoiled  his  canvas  and  argued  the  point  !  very  charmingly, 
though  the  sun  would  not  linger  in  his  course  to  listen.  "  Why  should  shadows 
be  transparent  and  lights  opaque  ?  It  was  quite  different  in  nature.  See,  the 
light  was  transparent,  the  shadows  black  there.  Now  if  any  one  was  drawing 
her,  which  would  be  opaque,  her  complexion,  or  her  eyes  ?  By-the-by,  as  the 
sketch  was  spoiled,  would  Mr.  Blake  like  to  draw  her  ?  He  had  often  asked 
her  to  sit  for  him,  and  this  evening  she  was  in  the  mood — if  he  liked  it  ! " 

And  Blake  liked  it,  of  course  ;  and  turning  his  eyes  from  the  willows,  fixed 
■  them  on  Portia  Ffrench  ;  but  finding  this  occupation  pleasanter  than  working 
(and  Portia  presently  declaring  she  was  in  the  mood  for  talking  not  sitting),  the 
sketching  materials  were  put  aside,  and  at  Portia's  request  the  artist  took  out  a 
cigar,  and  all  further  thought  of  work  was  over — the  precise  result  which  fifty 
times  before,  in  different  ways,  Portia's  "inspiration"  had  wrought  for  him. 

They  watched  the  sunset :  they  watched  the  midsummer  after-glow  bathe 
river  and  bank  and  overhanging  trees  in  its  soft  effulgence  ;  and  then  Blake's 
cigar  was  flung  away,  unfinished,  and  his  voice  began  to  grow  tender,  and  he 
managed  to  lessen  by  a  foot  or  two  the  space  between  liimself  and  Portia.  The 
conversation,  wonderful  to  say,  had,  by  this  time  turned,  not  upon  her  interests 
but  his  ;  upon  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  hitherto  thwarted  ambition  of  his  life. 
At  last,  abruptly,  he  told  her  of  the  one  thing,  the  one  best  inspiration,  that  was 
wanting  to  him.  "  I  am  mad,"  he  said,  "  I  confess  my  madness,  but  I  must 
speak.  That  which  I  covet  is  so  far  above  my  reach  that  it  seems  idle  to  speak 
of  hope,  yet  if  I  could  hear  one  word  from  your  lips.  Miss  F"french,  I  should 
feel  that  1  had  sometliing  to  live,  something  to  strive  for." 

"  And  that  word  ? "  asked  Portia,  a  little  absently  ;  she  had  been  yawning 
in  the  spirit  ever  since  George  Blake  began  to  talk  about  himself;  "  Wiiat  is  this 
magical  word  I  am  to  say  ?  " 
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"  Tell  me  that  I  need  not  absolutely  despair  !  I  ask  no  more.  I  have  not 
the  right,  perhaps,  to  ask  that.  Only  let  me  hear  you  say  those  words — '  Do  not 
despair,'  and  I  shall  try  to  be  content." 

"  I — I  don't  see  why  you  need  despair,"  said  Portia,  examining  the  cipher  on 
her  handkerchief.  "  You  have  energy,  ambition.  You  can  make  of  your  life 
what  you  will." 

"  I  am  not  speaking  of  that.  I  am  speaking  of  something  dearer,  sweeter 
than  all  ambition." 

"  Nothing  should  be  dearer  to  a  man  than  ambition." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  to  despair  ?     Yes  or  no  } " 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  of  any  one  despairing,  Mr.  Blake." 

"  Miss  Ffrench— Portia— " 

He  came  closer,  he  would  have  taken  her  hand — but  at  that  moment  the  gar- 
den gate  of  Addison  Lodge  opened  close  beside  them,  and  a  small  black-clad 
figure  appeared  upon  the  bank. 

"  I  wish  she  was  at  Jericho  !  "  thought  Blake,  starting  back. 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  little  difficulty  is  taken  off  my  hands  !  "  thought  Portia 
Ffrench. 

So  seldom,  even  when  they  are  love-making,  do  two  human  beings  feel  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  any  given  emergency. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

The  intruder,  meantime,  sauntered  slowly  on,  a  book  in  her  hand,  the 
dreamy  uncounscious  look  of  one  who  knows  himself  to  be  alone,  on  her  face. 
At  last,  after  standing  still  awhile,  intently  gazing  at  the  river,  she  seated  her- 
self on  the  bank,  not  half  a  dozen  paces  from  George  Blake  and  Portia,  who 
were  watching  her  in  silence. 

There  was  light  enough  still  in  heaven  to  see  to  read,  but  Susan's  book  lay 
unopened  at  her  side.  The  book  was  "  Ixion  " — a  dogs-eared  copy  that  she  had 
procured  over-night  from  the  Hounslow  library,  and  the  reading  of  which  had 
proved  a  terribly  hard  day's  labor  to  her,  in  spite  of  all  her  predilection  for  the 
writer ! 

Walter  Scott,  Susan  could  understand  ;  and  Fielding,  interpreted  by  the 
light  of  her  own  innocent  heart ;  and  Goldsmith.  Mr.  George  Blake  was  beyond 
her.  The  piled-up  word  painting,  the  spasmodic  leaps  of  this  clever  young 
writer — too  fatally  convinced  of  his  own  cleverness  to  trouble  himself  about  his 
reader's  interest — rendered  "  Ixion  "  difficult  as  a  lesson-book  to  a  child  accus- 
tomed to  the  unvarnished  style,  the  honest,  straightforward  story-telling  of  the 
great  masters.  Whenever  a  tolerably  intelligent  piece  of  narrative  came  in, 
Susan  had  followed  it  thankfully  ;  had  pursued  it  with  patience  (through  scenes 
bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  the  plot  as  do  variations  to  some  tortured 
air  set  for  the  flute) ;  when,  at  length,  a  proper  name  she  knew  reappeared,  had 
snatched  at  it  eagerly,  trusting  ever  and  in  vain  that  she  had  at  length  got  some 
human  form  in  hand  for  good  ;  but — she  had  not  been  amused.  She  was  now 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  volume,  and  she  let  the  daylight  go  without  read- 
ing it  ;  did  not  want  to  know  whether  guilt  should  triumph,  in  the  last  chapter, 
or  virtue  ;  did  not  want  to  know  "  what  became  "  of  anybody  ! 

The  exceeding  ability  of  the  author  had  impressed  itself  upon  her  throughout, 
with  force ;  with  greater  force,  I  dare  say,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
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she  understood  his  book.  So  many  French  words,  so  many  passages  that 
sounded  to  her  like  nonsense,  so  much  knowledge  of  high  life  and  the  wickedness 
thereof.  What  a  genius,  what  a  consummate  man  of  the  world  was  this  great 
writer  who  had  condescended  to  her  foolish  society  during  a  whole  summer's 
evening  !  Susan  sat  thinking  of  George  Blake's  powers,  in  a  perfect  bewilder- 
ment of  admiration  ;  although  to  the  fate  of  his  gooJ  young  gentleman,  and  his 
wicked  young  gentleman,  and  the  various  ladies  connected  with  the  destiny  of 
each  she  was  so  cruelly  indifferent.  Then,  as  she  watched  the  dark  flow  of  the 
canal,  and  listened  to  the  dull  clank  of  the  distant  mill,  gradually  her  thoughts 
wandered  away  from  "  Ixion"  altogether,  and  came  round  to  the  deeper  inter- 
ests of  her  own  small  life-drama  ;  to  the  chances  of  George  Blake  having,  by 
this  time,  forgotten  her  ;  to  Portia's  superior  fortune  ;  to  the  almost  certainty,  as 
things  stood  now,  of  Portia  one  day  becoming  George  Blake's  wife. 

She  gave  a  long-drawn  sigh  when  she  got  thus  far,  gazing  with  her  blind  eyes 
straight  in  the  direction  of  the  two  persons  who  occupied  her  thoughts  ;  and 
then  Portia  whispered  to  her  companion,  and  under  his  voice  Blake  began  to 
sing: 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

Susan  gave  a  cry  of  surprise  ;  and  Portia  rose,  and  moving  up  the  bank, 
seated  herself  good  huraoredly  at  her  side.  Portia  Ffrench  was  in  a  mood  to 
feel  good-humored  with  every  one  in  the  world  to  day.  Inaction,  and  the 
tedium  inaction  brings  with  it  to  a  nature  at  once  restless  and  indolent  like  hers, 
was  over.  She  was  playing  her  game,  was  fighting  her  battle  in  earnest,  and 
could  aftbrd  to  be  generous  to  her  unconscious  fellow  actors — or  victims,  as  the 
sequel  might  prove. 

"We  have  been  watching  you  for  the  last  half  hour,  Susan.  I  hope  you 
know  that  you  have  been  telling  all  your  thoughts  aloud .''  Oh,  I  forgot ;  you 
won't  know  whom  '  we  '  means.  Take  out  your  spectacles  and  you  will  see  Mr. 
Blake  down  among  the  bulrushes.     We  have  been  sketching." 

Susan  felt  as  though  in  that  moment  she  got  older  by  a  dozen  years.  The 
light  happiness  of  Portia's  tone,  the  familiar  "  we,"  the  spot,  the  hour  in  which 
she  had  come  upon  them  together  and  alone,  all  told  her  the  truth — the  truth 
she  had  known,  but  never  absolutely  realized  till  now.  A  sensation  like  that  of 
suddenly  plunging  into  cold  water  seemed  for  a  movement  well-nigh  to  suftbcate 
her ;  then  it  passed,  and  instinct  told  her  she  must  control  her  voice  and  lips, 
and  be  a  woman,  and  let  this  other  woman,  who  watched  her,  guess  nothing  of 
her  suffering  or  her  jealousy. 

"  If  I  talked  aloud  you  had  to  listen  chiefly  to  secrets  about  packing-cases 
and  portmanteaus,'' she  said.  "You  know  that  I'm  going  to  leave  home  to- 
morrow for  ever  ?  The  auctioneer  wants  to  set  the  house  ready  for  the  sale  at 
once,  and  I  am  going  to  stay  with  Miss  CoUinson." 

Susan's  voice  trembled  ;  not,  it  must  be  conceded,  from  emotion  wholly  con- 
nected with  Addison  Lodge,  and  Blake,  forgetting  that  a  minute  ago  he  had 
wished  her  at  Jericho,  felt  all  his  first  liking  for  the  little  girl  return,  "  You 
have  not  been  telling  us  any  of  your  secrets,  my  dear.  Don't  let  Miss  Ffrench 
frighten  you.  It  is  we  who  have  been  talking  instead  of  working — talking  non- 
sense and  losing  all  the  daylight.  Now  there  is  just  enough  left,  Susan,  for  me 
to  sketch  you  and  Por — and  Miss  Ffrench,  if  you  will  both  remain  precisely  in 
your  present  attitude  for  ten  minutes.  I  should  like  to  carry  away  some  memen- 
to of  this  evening  !  "     He  glanced  at  Portia  as  he  spoke. 

Without  seeming  to  move  a  muscle,  Portia  fell,  on  the  instant,  into  a  graceful 
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position.  Sitting  for  her  portrait  was  a  sort  of  inborn  talent  with  her — an  art- 
instinct  of  the  same  purely  egotistical  and  millinery  order  as  that  by  which  she 
adapted  her  outward  moods  to  those  of  nature.  Tlie  quick  blood  leaped  into 
Susan  Fielding's  cheek.  She  was  only  to  be  brought  in  as  a  foil,  a  back-ground 
to  Portia,  of  course  ;  still  George  Blake  thought  her  face  worth  drawing,  wanted 
to  possess  some  remembrance  of  this  evening,  and  of  meeting  her.  And  then, 
all  at  once,  she  remembered  the  conijjliment  Teddy  Josselyn  had  paid  her 
on  Blake's  behalf,  and  the  blush  deepened,  and  her  great  eyes  dilated,  as  grey 
eyes  have  a  trick  of  doing  when  any  new  feeling  stirs  their  possessor,  and 
Susan  looked  bewitching! 

A  dear  little  unsopliisticated  child  of  nature,  thought  Blake,  as  he  sketched 
the  outline  of  her  soft  round  face  ;  the  face  which,  despite  its  present  baby 
"  vacancy  "  never  failed  to  stir  your  imagination  by  the  possibilities  of  emotion 
it  contained.  Portia  Ffrench  was  a  woman  to  possess  whom  a  man  would  risk 
^  life  and  more  than  life.  This  was  a  child  to  inspire — never  passion,  perhaps, 
but  the  tender  familiar  love  one  has  for  a  sister;  a  sweet,  confiding,  clinging  little 
soul  whom  he  would  like  to  have  to  live  in  his  house,  if  he  were  married  to  Por- 
tia ;  a  child  to  teaze  and  caress  alternately,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  watching 
those  flexible  lips  quiver,  those  dilating  eyes  change  hue  ;  a  dear  little  thing  who 
would  run  for  his  slippers,  and  light  his  pipe,  and  serve  as  a  model  for  all  the 
Mignons  and  Clarchens  he  might  want  to  paint. 

If  Susan — for  the  matter  of  that,  if  Portia — could  have  read  his  thoughts  ! 

"  And  so  you  have  been  reading  '  Ixion  '  ?  "  remarked  Portia,  taking  up  the 
book  which  lay  at  Susan's  side.  "  I  suppose  our  lips,  at  least,  may  move,  Mr. 
Blake?  Well,  how  do  you  like  it?  Mr.  Blake  has  no  literary  vanity.  Criti- 
cise freely." 

"  I  like  it  very  well,  thank  you,  Miss  Portia,"  said  Susan,  with  caution. 

"  Very  well  !  That  is  what  Aunt  Jem's  school-children  all  say  when  I  ask 
them,  after  one  of  my  annual  bun  orgies,  how  they  have  enjoyed  themselves. 
'Very  well,  thank  you.  Miss  Portia.'  Have  you  no  special  criticism  to  make  ? 
Do  you  like  the  humor  best,  or  the  sentiment,  or  the  asides  of  the  author.'' — 
pretty  numerous,  these  last  !  " 

"I  like  the  beginning  of  the  book  best,  as  far  as  I've  gone,"  said  Susan. 
"  All  the  part  where  Eustace  is  at  school,  and  how  he  steals  the  master's  cus- 
tards, and  falls  in  love  with  old  Miss  Burchell.  You  see  I  understand  anything 
of  a  story  best,"  she  added,  apologetically;  "whenever  it  comes  to  opinions 
and  descriptions,  and — and  all  the  really  fine  parts  of  a  book  I  get  out  of  my 
depth." 

"  And  you  have  not  got  to  the  end,  then  ?  "  said  Portia.  "  You  have  been 
able  to  lay  down  this  enthralling  novel  unfinished,  as  favorable  critics  in  the 
little  bits  you  see  quoted  in  advertisements,  always  declare  they  were  unable  to 
do!" 

"  I  read  to  where  Eustace  goes  to  dine  with  the  Marquis — I  mean  the  prime 
minister — I  don't  remember  the  grand  people's  names  !  And  they  all  talk  poli- 
tics— oh,  a  great  many  pages  of  politics,  and  just  then  it  got  dark,  and  I  shall 
finish  it  to-morrow.  I'm  sure,"  remembering  George  Blake's  feelings,  '"Ix- 
ion '  is  a  book  very  few  people  indeed  could  have  written." 

"  And  that  still  fewer  people  could  read,"  cried  out  the  author,  with  his  hearty 
laugh.  "  Susan,  you  are  the  acutest  critic  I  have  had.  The  first  half  of  the 
first  volume  is  not  such  trash  as  the  rest,  simply  because  I  knew,  or  thought  I 
knew,  what  I  meant  when  I  wrote  it.     I  really  was  at  school  once,  and  I  did  steal 
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custards,  and  I  did  fell  in  love  with  an  old  Miss  Burchell.  About  all  the  rest — 
prime  minister,  marquises  and  politics,  I  know  and  care  as  much  as  you  do, 
Susan  !  " 

"  And  shall  you  ever  write  another  novel,  sir  ? " 

"Never,"  answered  Blake,  with  emphasis.  "All  great  men  mistake  their 
vocation  once.  I  have  got  over  my  mistake,  and  shall  be  a  painter,  and  a  paint- 
er only,  till  my  life's  end.  Oh,  don't  bend  down  your  head,  Susan — the  eye.s 
higher — no,  don't  look  at  the  clouds — look  at  me.  What  a  pity  we  haven't  time 
for  color  !     How  can  eyes  like  Susan's  be  given  in  dull  black  and  white  ?  " 

The  sketch  in  another  few  minutes  was  finished  and  handed  up  to  the  two 
girls  for  approval.  Portia  examined  it  first,  a  well-contented  smile  on  her  face. 
Blake  had  drawn  her  in  profile,  as  he  knew  she  loved  to  be  drawn  ;  the  nose  and 
upper  lip  and  cheek  faultlessly  statuesque,  the  head  poised  like  a  Greek  god- 
dess's, every  line  in  the  drooping,  graceful  figure,  a  flattery.  An  orthodox  ste- 
reotyped design  for  a  "  beauty  heroine,"  in  short  ;  not  very  much  more  charac- 
teristic than  those  Blake  used  to  draw  on  his  copy-book  covers  as  the  Maid 
of  Athens,  or  Haidee,  when  he  was  still  a  schoolboy,  and  had  never  seen  Portia 
Ffrench. 

Of  Susan  Fielding  he  had,  not  seeking  to  idealize,  made  a  little  sketch  full 
of  individuality  and  life — -plainer  than  the  girl  was,  perhaps,  for  in  determining 
to  get  a  likeness  he  had  exaggerated  the  peculiarities  of  her  face  ;  given  to  the 
eyes  a  more  startled  look,  to  the  full  lips  more  fulness,  to  the  wildly  curling  hair 
more  curliness — but  a  portrait,  a  human  being,  not  a  heroine  ! 

"  They  are  both  excellent,"  said  Portia.  "  Susan's  the  least  bit  of  a  cari- 
cature, perhaps  ;  but  a  capital  likeness.  Who  is  it  so  like  ?  Mr.  Blake,  who  is 
your  sketch  of  Susan  like  .''  Shelley,  I  think,  as  one  always  sees  him  in  the  fron- 
tispiece of  his  poems." 

Susan  on  hearing  herself  compared  to  a  poet,  put  out  her  hand,  shyly,  yet 
hopefully,  for  the  drawing.  All  the  author's  portraits  she  had  seen  in  her  fa- 
ther's books,  were  good-looking,  oval-faced  gentlemen,  with  pretty  mouths,  and 
languishing  eyes — and  foreheads  as  smooth  and  marble-like  as  fine  line  engrav- 
ing could  make  them. 

"  It  is  a  caricature,  I  must  allow,"  said  Portia,  considerately,  and  keeping 
back  the  sketch  a  moment  before  she  gave  it  into  Susan's  hands.  "  But  color- 
ing on  the  cheeks  and  hair  would  make  such  a  difference  !  " 

Poor  little  Susan  held  up  the  sketch  witliin  two  inches  of  her  nose,  and  scru- 
tinized it  without  speaking  a  word.  At  last — "And  am  I  like  this?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Oh,  I  never  knew  before  I  was  so  hideous.  'Tis  like  a  witch,  a  ne- 
gress — such  lips — such  eyes  !  and  being  by  the  side  of  Portia  makes  it  worse." 

Blake  by  this  time  had  collected  his  sketching  materials  and  clambered  up 
the  bank.  He  knelt  down  at  Susan's  side,  and  put  his  arm  jestingly  round  her 
slim  child's  waist. 

"  The  vanity  of  children  !  Why,  the  face  is  a  regular  Sir  Joshua,  Susan. 
You  don't  understand  its  artistic  beauty,"  stooping  to  look  over  the  drawing 
with  her,  and  so  close  that  her  soft  short  curls  touched  his  cheek.  "  You  will 
hang  on  the  walls  of  the  R.  A.  some  day,  little  Susan,  in  the  same  picture  with 
Miss  Ffrench,  unless  I  am  mistaken." 

Susan's  breath  came  and  went  tunuiltuously.  She  forgot  Portia,  forgot  her 
own  shyness,  forgot  everything  in  the  universe  save  the  burning,  intolerable 
sense  of  humiliation  that  overwhelmed  her.  "  Let  me  go,"  she  cried,  breaking 
from  him  with  force.     "  You  are  unkind.     What  right  have  you  lo  laugh  at  me  ? 
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I  don't  know  who  Sir  Joshua  is;  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  'are,  eh  !' 
But  I  know  I'll  never  he.  painted  in  any  picture  as  a  background  for  some  one 
else's  beauty." 

And  before  George  Blake  could  guess  her  intention  she  had  torn  her  sketch 
into  pieces,  and  flung  it  in  the  canal.  Then  she  started  up  to  her  feet,  trembling 
with  such  vehemence  of  passion  as  in  her  whole  life  she  had  never  felt  till  this 
moment. 

Portia  broke  into  one  of  her  pleasantest  thrilling  laughs. 

"  It  really  was  a  caricature,  Mr.  Blake.  If  you  had  drawn  such  a  sketch  of 
me  I  would  have  been  as  cross  myself.  But  you  shouldn't  have  destroyed  it, 
Susan,  my  dear.  By  the  time  it  was  colored  it  would  have  looked  very — nice,  1 
dare  say.     Mr.  Blake  only  wanted  the  rough  idea  of  your  face." 

"  Mr.  Blake  can  find  plenty  of  ideas  elsewhere,"  said  Susan,  with  quivering 
indignation.  "  No  need  to  go  far  for  the  model  of  such  a  face  as  that,"  pointing 
to  the  torn  fragments  of  the  sketch,  as  they  eddied  slowly  down  the  canal. 

"If  I  could  command  every  model  in  London  I  should  never  get  one  like 
that  again,"  said  Blake.  "  However,  you  have  done  no  mischief.  Miss  Fielding," 
he  added.  "The  sketch  is  gone,  but  the  original  face  is  quite  safe  in  my  recol- 
lection— the  face  with  a  new  expression  on  it."  And  he  rose,  and  fi.xed  his  eyes 
steadily  on  Susan,  "It  shall  be  the  principal  figure,  not  the  background  of  the 
picture,  now." 

"And  I  shall  have  to  retire  to  the  background,"  remarked  Portia,  quietly. 

Blake  looked  foolish.  I  will  not  hazard  the  opinion  that  he  or  any  man  could 
be  the  very  least  in  love  with  more  than  one  object  at  a  time.  But,  speaking  of 
him  simply  as  an  artist,  I  assert  that  he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  choose  at 
this  moment  between  the  dark,  Titian-like  beauty  of  Portia's  face,  as  she  looked 
up  at  him  with  half  audacious,  half-appealing  glance,  and  the  delicate  Greuze- 
like  charm  of  Susan's — the  cheeks  all  aflush,  the  lips  parted,  the  fire  of  latent 
passion,  almost  of  latent  fierceness,  in  the  great,  dove-like  eyes. 

"Ah,  I  see  that  I  shall  have  to  take  the  second  place,"  said  Portia,  mock- 
indignant.  "  Susan  is  to  wear  the  white  satin,  and  I  must  content  myself  in 
white  lawn.  All  I  can  do  is  to  abdicate  gracefully.  I  think  you  might  have 
spared  the  part  of  the  sketch  that  held  me,  Susan.  I  could  have  shown  it  about 
the  world,  as  the  ideal  Mr.  Blake  once  had  of  my  face." 

Without  answering  a  syllable,  Susan  took  up  her  book  from  the  bank  and 
turned  away.  The  poor  child's  conscience  was  in  a  very  tumult  of  shame  and 
repentance  already,  and  she  was  silent,  not  through  sullenness,  but  because,  if 
she  had  spoken,  she  must  infallibly  have  burst  into  tears. 

"All  little  light  green-eyed  women  have  that  sort  of  peppery  temper,"  gen- 
eralized Portia,  cheerfully,  as  the  small  figure  moved  away.  "A  pity,  perhaps, 
that  you  made  the  sketch  such  a  terrible  caricature  ?" 

"A  pity  that  the  child  should  be  really  pained  by  such  nonsense,"  said  kind- 
hearted  Blake.  "She  must  never  go  away  without  forgiving  me.  I'll  run  after 
her,  and  make  it  all  up  in  a  minute." 

And  before  Portia  could  laugh  him  out  of  his  intention  he  had  carried  it  into 
effect. 

Susan  reached  the  garden-door,  entered  ;  locked  it  on  the  inside. 

"Miss  Fielding?" 

No  answer. 

"  Susan,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

"  I  can  "  (voice  thick  and  indistinct)  "  hear  it  from  this  side,  sir."  ' 
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"  But  I  can't  say  it  from  this  side.     Open  the  door  at  once." 

"  I  would  rather  not,  I  thank  you." 

"And  I  would  rather  that  you  did.  To  please  me,  open  the  door,  my  dear 
little  Susan  ?  " 

The  key  turned  in  a  second  ;  the  door  stood  open. 

"  I  have  come  to  reason  seriously  with  you,  Susan.  You  know  nothing  about 
Art.  Any  painter  would  have  told  30U  that  the  idea  of  my  sketch  was  beautiful, 
much  more  beautiful,"  added  Blake,  with  the  baseness  of  his  sex,  "than  any 
studied,  insipid  copy  of  regular  features  ;  item,  a  straight  nose  ;  item,  a  small 
mouth,  et  cetera.     Your  ignorance,  not  my  pencil,  was  to  blame,  my  dear." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  tore  it,  Mr.  Blake  ;  I  believe  I  was  never  in  such  a  Kage  before. 
I  don't  know  what  possessed  me." 

"The  demon  of  vanity,  child;  neither  more  nor  less.     I  drew  you,  not  with' 
a  perfect  Grecian  profile,  but  with  the  dear  little  imperfect  English  face  that  you 
have,  and  you  detested  me." 

"  Oh,  no — not  you  !  " 

"Who,  then?" 

"  I — I  hope  I  detest  no  one."  And  Susan  drooped  her  face,  and  played  with 
a  tiny  leaf  which,  as  they  talked,  had  drifted  down  upon  the  volume  of  '  Ixion' 
in  her  hand.  Behind  her  fair  head  rose  a  whole  background  of  pleasant  dusk- 
subdued  color — the  prim  beds  with  their  borders  of  midsummer  flowers,  the  old- 
fashioned  espalier  fruit  trees,  which  had  been  the  pride  and  glory  of  Fielding's 
life. 

Blake  thought  of  the  garden  scene  in  Faust. 

"  And  do  you  forgive  me,  my  dear — that  is  what  I  want  to  know  ?  "  he  asked. 

In  his  conversation  of  an  hour  ago  with  Portia  his  voice  had  not  sank  to  half 
so  soft,  so  pleading  a  tone  as  it  took  now. 

"  I  think  it  is  me  to  beg  pardon,  and  you  to  forgive,  Mr.  Blake. 

"  For  what  ?  " 

"Oh,  for  having  destroyed  a  drawing  you  valued — a  drawing  of  Portia.  It 
was  very  wicked  of  me,  l^ut  I  scarce  knew  what  I  did,  you  had  hurt  me  so." 

"  Hurt  you,  again  !  and  yet  I  have  told  you  that  the  idea  of  my  sketch  was 
beautiful — a  thousand  times  more  beautiful,  really,  than — Susan,  Susan,  who 
would  have  thought  a  little  village  girl's  head  could  be  so  full  of  vanity.-"'. 

He  took  both  her  hands — "  Ixion  "  falling  to  the  ground,  and  drew  her  to  him 
close. 

"I  don't  mean  to  let  you  go  until  you  have  confessed  that  I  am  right  and  you 
are  wrong.     Now  repeat  after  me — '  It  was  all  my  vanit}' — '  " 

"  I'll  never  say  that,  sir.     I  am  not  vain.     I  was  angry  because — because — " 

"  Go  on,  my  dear." 

"  Because  of  Portia.  She  has  so  much,  has  everything  she  chooses,  and  I 
have  nothing.  I  was  a  jest  for  you  both.  You,  who  have  each  other,  what 
should  you  think  of  my  being  pained  or  not  ?" 

Blake  let  her  hands  go  in  a  moment ;  his  face  became  suddenly  grave.  He 
was  not  a  coxcomb — was,  at  least,  no  vainer  than  th.e  majority  of  men  ;  but  he 
had  the  insight  born  of  sympathy  that  belongs  to  all  people  of  his  temperament ; 
and  something  in  the  sound  of  Susan's  untutored  voice  did  make  him  feel  that 
this  little  scene  might  as  well  have  been  left  unacted.  Ah,  could  Portia  Ffrench's 
well-controlled  voice  ever  quicken,  even  vibrate,  with  a  sound  like  that  ? 

"You  were  angry,  in  short,  Susan,  because  you  were  angry."  He  tried  his 
best  to  make  his  own  manner  fraternal  and  unconscious.     "The  only  logical 
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reason  that  can  ever  be  given  in  such  matters.  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  be 
going" — for  the  girl  stood  silent  and  confused,  not  helping  him  out  by  a  word — 
"  I  have  to  leave  by  the  half-past  nine  train.     Good  night,  Susan." 

"  Good  night,  sir." 

"  And  we  are  friends,  are  we  not  ?  That  is  right.  The  next  time  we  meet 
you  will  sit  for  me  again." 

''There'll  be  no  next  time,"  said  Susan,  turning  sorrowfully  away.  "This 
is  good-by,  not  good-night." 

And  so  they  parted. 

Portia  was  frank  and  gracious  beyond  her  wont  when  Blake  rejoined  her,  and 
yet  how  was  it  ?  All  her  frankness,  all  her  graciousness,  could  not  cause  the 
thread  of  their  discourse  to  reunite  precisely  at  the  point  at  which  Susan's  ap- 
pearance had  broken  it  off.  She  never  said  a  word  about  the  torn  sketch  or  the 
length  of  time  Blake  had  been  absent.  All  that  occupied  her  mind  was  plaintive 
regret  that  he  must  leave  so  soon.  Nine  o'clock  only — was  he  indeed  obliged  to 
go  by  the  next  train  ?  How  quickly  had  the  evening  passed  ;  how  kindly,  how 
considerately  had  Mr.  Blake  cheered  her  on  this  first  day  of  her  altered  pros- 
pects !  She  would  see  him  in  Eaton  square  to-morrow  ?  unless,  indeed,  he  were 
busied  upon  more  important  matters  than  paying  nonsense  visits.  If  he  would 
come  round  between  four  and  five  o'clock  she  would  contrive  to  be  at  home,  and 
they  would  make  out  as  many  pleasant  plans  as  possible  for  the  coming  week. 
Of  course,  she  might  get  him  an  invitation  for  Lady  Blank's  ball  and  Mrs.  Dash's 
concert — for  everything  that  should  be  going  on  during  her  own  few  days  in  Lon- 
don ? 

"You  know  I  bade  you  not  despair,"  she  cried,  when  George  Blake  had 
already  turned  to  depart,  "and  I  meant  what  I  said.  Now  I  must  do  my  best, 
practically,  to  help  you  '  drive  dull  care  away.'  At  the  end  of  this  week  I  hope 
you  will  tell  me  that  my  prescription  is  taking  effect." 

The  words,  and  still  more  the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken,  admitted  of 
an  interpretation  dangerously  flattering  to  a  man  as  much  in  love  as  Blake  ;  and 
still,  for  once,  Portia  Ffrench  had  overshot  her  mark.  The  ring  of  a  voice  with 
nature,  with  passion  in  it,  was  too  fresh  on  his  memory  for  the  very  prettiest  art 
to  impress  him  as  it  might  have  done  an  hour  and  a  half  ago.  "  I  will  go  wher- 
ever you  are  good  enough  to  bid  me  go,"  was  his  answer.  "But  I  am  afraid,  if 
my  cure  could  be  worked  by  means  of  balls  and  concerts,  it  would  be  such  a  cure 
as  I  don't  wish  to  think  of— a  cure  worse  than  the  disease." 

Over  which  answer  Portia  pondered  seriously,  as  she  stood  and  watched  the 
young  man's  figure  disappear  in  the  twilight.  She  was  about  to  make  the  grand 
knight's  move — tortuous,  but  decisive-^of  her  game  :  not  a  time,  surely,  to  waste 
regret  over  the  lo&s  of  an  inefficient  little  pawn  or  two  !  "  Still — still,"  mused 
Richard  Ffrench's  granddaughter,  "many  a  well-fought  match  has  been  lost  for 
want  of  a  pawn  in  the  end.  In  the  superior  game  of  chess  called  life,  give  up 
nothing  until  the  sacrifice  becomes  a  duty,  and  even  then — pause." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Next  day  was  the  one  to  which  Susan  had  looked  forward  as  the  most  cer- 
tainly miserable  turning  point  of  her  life — the  last  day  she  was  to  spend  in  the 
old  home.  And  the  dreaded  hour  of  parting  came,  and  she  found  herself  trav- 
elling in  the  hired  fly  toward  Miss  Collinson's,  without  being  able  to  shed  a  tear 
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— nay,  without  being  able  to  realize  that  Addison  Lodge  and  all  the  household 
gods  that  it  contained  were,  indeed,  already  things  of  the  past. 

"  Like  her  age,  Mr.  Hackitt,"  moralized  old  Nancy  Wicks  to  the  auctioneer, 
as  he  ticketed  the  chairs  and  tables  for  the  sale.  "A  week  ago,  little  Miss  were 
fretting  herself  to  a  skeleton  at  the  thoughts  of  living  among  strangers,  far  away 
from  Halfont  churchyard  ;  and  off  she  goes  to-day  as  blithe  as  a  lark,  and  never 
so  much  as  shed  a  tear  when  Jim  Simmons  carried  out  her  pa's  fiddle-case,  nor 
nothing."  (The  poor  little  girl  had  cried  herself,  with  bitterest  tears,  to  sleep  the 
night  before  ;  then  dreamed  a  dream  of  a  certain  artist  painting  her  portrait  on  a 
golden  summer  noon,  under  over-arching  trees,  while  sketches  of  Portia  Ffrench 
— like,  but  with  wild  eyes,  with  angry  lips — were  constantly  floating  by  along  a 
dark  river  at  their  feet — a  perfectly  delicious  dream,  the  flavor  of  which  clung 
too  pertinaciously  to  her  lips  next  morning  for  any  reality  to  have  quite  its  right ' 
taste,  even  the  sorrowful  reality  of  leaving  home  forever.)  "  Some  young  gen- 
tleman at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  take  my  word,  Mr.  Hackitt.  There's  young  Col- 
li nson — and  a  gay,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  too,  they  do  say — been  here  every 
afternoon  for  the  last  five  days,  to  my  own  knowledge." 

Tom  Collinson  was  standing  on  the  door  steps  of  his  sister's  house,  ready  to 
receive  Susan  as  she  got  out  of  the  fly.  His  short,  square  figure  was  decked  out 
in  his  smartest  suit  and  necktie  ;  his  naturally  florid  face  was  crimson  with  ex- 
citement ;  a  ridiculous  minglement  of  exultation  and  sheepishness  was  in  his 
whole  demeanor.  He  helped  the  driver  to  carry  Susan's  boxes  up  stairs,  then 
led  her  into  the  parlor  ;  made  her  sit  down  on  the  sofa  ;  stared  at  her  ;  circled 
round  and  round  her,  rubbing  his  hands,  as  men  do  to  whom  hands  are  an  em- 
barrassment ;  tried  to  make  a  pretty  speech  about  her  feeling  herself  at  home 
under  Eliza's  roof;  failed  ;  and  expressed  his  hopes  suddenly  that  she  was  fond 
of  calf's  head  and  brains. 

"  Eliza  is  a  good  old  soul,  and  not  a  bad  cook,  pastry  especially,  but  no  more 
idea  of  a  change  than  a  cat,  she'd  give  one  the  same  dish  for  a  fortnight  and 
think  because  you  had  liked  it  once  you  must  like  it  always.  So  she  said  to  me 
this  morning,  'Tom,'  she  said,  'what'll  be  a  nice  thing  for  Susan,'  she  always 
calls  you  Susan,  '  a  nice  thing  for  Susan  the  first  day  she  dines  here  ?  A  loin 
of  pork,  and  a  pudding  baked  under.'"  Now  I  like  pork,  and  I  like  a  pudding 
baked  under,"  said  Tom,  "  but  I  don't  like  it  every  day  of  my  life,  and  we've 
had  it  twice  this  week  already.  So  I  said  calf  s  head.  I  hope  you  really  do 
like  a  calfs  head  and  brains  ? " 

To  this  lover-like  appeal  Susan  was  able  to  reply  satisfactorily.  She  did 
like  calfs  head — well,  yes,  better  perhaps  (on  being  pressed)  than  pork  with  pud- 
ding under.  And  tJien  they  came  to  another  full  stop.  Susan  was  never  great 
at  originating  conversation  ;  and  Mr.  Collinson,  now  that  he  had  absolutely 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  in  love,  felt  his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
every  time  he  tried  to  address  her. 

"  Mourning's  very  becoming — to  some  people,"  he  jerked  out  at  last. 

"  Do  you  think  so  .''  "  said  Susan. 

And  then  this  subject,  too,  fell  to  the  ground.  Collinson  tried  to  pick  it  up  a 
minute  later,  having  stared  harder  than  ever  at  Susan  meantime,  by  repeating, 
"  Yes,  to  some  people  !  "  But  Susan  had  forgotten  what  he  was  talking  of,  and 
made  no  answer. 

"  Eliza  's  out,"  this  after  a  longer  pause  than  the  last.  "I  thought  you  might 
fancy  a  cucumber" — cowcumber,  Tom  called  it — "and  Eliza's  gone  for  one." 

"Is  she?" 
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"Yes,  but  I  hope — I  hope — Miss  Susan,  that  you  don't  mind  finding  yourself 
alone  with  me  ?" 

"  Mind  !  why  should  I,  Mr.  Collinson  .?  " 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  all,  only  I  thought  perhaps,  ah — um — oh,  Miss  Susan,"  bring- 
ing up  his  courage  with  a  run,  "  how  long  the  time  has  seemed  since  I  saw  you 
last  !  " 

He  stopped  in  his  walk,  looked  at  her  sentimentally,  then  sighed.  Tom 
Collinson's  was  not  a  face  or  figure  which  accorded  well  with  sentiment,  and 
Susan  laughed.     He  felt  this  was  encouraging. 

"You  know  that  I  called  at  Addison  Lodge  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  was  packing — I  mean  Nancy  was  packing  and  I  was  looking  on, 
reading." 

"  And  the  day  before  ?  " 

'•  I  was  at  the  Manor.     I  was  there  all  the  afternoon." 

"You  are  always  at  the  Manor,  always  with  Portia  Ffrench.  I  suppose  you 
know  this  about  her  cousin  Josselin  being  off  with  her  ?  He  has  proved  himself 
not  such  a  fool  as  he  looks,  after  all." 

Susan  did  not  answer. 

"And  I  suppose  you  know  that  she  is  on  already  with  the  singing  fellow — 
Blake,  don't  they  call  him.?  They  say  she  was  out  with  him  in  the  lanes  at  I 
don't  know  what  o'clock  last  night." 

Susan's  face  flamed.  "  A  pity  '  they '  are  not  better  employed  than  to  spy 
other  people's  doings  and  then  spread  mean  stories  about  them  afterward  ! " 
she  cried,  with  less  accuracy  of  syntax,  than  energy  of  voice  and  manner. 

Collinson  watched  her  jealously.  "  You  are  a  very  warm  defender  of  Portia 
Ffrench,"  he  remarked,  "  I  wonder  whether  she'd  speak  up  so  hot  for  you  if  you 
got  yourself  talked  about  !  It  isn't  my  business,  I  know,  to  comment  on  the 
manners  of  my  betters,"  went  on  Tom,  '■  but,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  for  a  girl  to 
break  off  with  one  sweetheart  in  the  morning,  and  take  on  another  before  night 
is  disgusting,  neither  more  nor  less.  I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  act  so,  Miss 
Susan  ?" 

He  did  his  utmost  to  throw  tender  meaning  into  this  question. 

"When  the  temptation  comes,  I  shall  be  able  to  answer,"  said  Susan,  in  her 
stiffest  little  Quakeress  tone.  ''  I  know  nothing  about  sweethearts,  Mr.  ColMn- 
son,  and  I  wish  to  know  nothing  about  them." 

"You — you  can't  be  so  cruel  as  to  mean  that?"  interrupted  Tom,  edging 
himself  a  little  nearer ;  then  just  as  he  felt  the  ice  was  beginning  to  break, 
Miss  Collinson  inopportunely  ran  up  the  front  steps,  the  cucumber  in  her  hand  ; 
and  his  chance,  for  this  time,  was  over. 

"  Still,  I  have  got  on  a  good  bit,"  he  soliloquized  mentally,  glancing  at  him- 
self in  the  dingy  glass  above  the  mantel-shelf.  " '  Who  talks  of  love  makes  it,' 
I  know  I've  read  that  somewhere.  If  I  go  on  gaining  ground  like  this  we  shall 
be  engaged  in  no  time." 

And  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day  he  continued  to  gain  ground  of  the 
same  kind ;  to  hover  fatuitously  round  Susan,  to  gaze  at  her  askance,  to  stam- 
mer out  the  beginning  of  complimentary  speeches  which  he  had  not  courage  to 
finish,  to  get  curt  answers  which  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  were  the  flattering 
result  of  maiden  bashfulness.  When  night  came,  and  he  was  at  last  left  alone 
in  the  parlor  with  his  sister,  he  broke  out  abruptly: 

"  And  pray,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Susan  now,  Eliza  ? " 

Miss  Collinson  looked  up  from  the  book  in  which  she  was  going  through  her 
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accustomed  evening  exercises,  with  thoughts  undisturbed  by  love  or  lovers. 
*'  Susan  ?  well,  I  really  think  she's  getting  hearty.  She  took  two  helps  at  din- 
ner, I  remarked,  but  calf's  head  is  just  one  of  those  things  a  delicate  person  can 
always  enjoy.     Three  weeks  before  his  death,  I  remember  poor  father  said — " 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake  don't  tell  me  !  "  groaned  Tom.  "  Who's  talking  of 
delicacy  and  calf's-head  and  what  our  blessed  old  father  used  to  say  !  Do  you 
think  that  she — do  you  judge  from  her  manner — dash  it  all,  have  you  still  the 
same  opinion  about  the  girl  as  you  had  the  other  night  when  we  were  walking 
across  the  heath  ?  " 

"  I  don't  reme  Tiber  exactly  what  my  opinion  was,  my  dear." 

Collinson  strode  angrily  away  from  the  room  and  from  the  house,  but  re- 
turned long  before  midnight  ;  he  had  altogether  given  up  bad  hours  during  the 
last  few  days  ;  and  next  morning  his  courtship,  such  courtship  as  it  was,  went 
on  again.  He  was  a  man  coarse  alike  by  temperament  and  the  life  that  he  had 
led,  a  man  self-confident  through  ignorance,  and  who  had  never  hitherto  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  making  known  his  feelings  to  any  of  the  women  with 
whom  he  had  been  thrown.  But  now  in  the  oresence  of  Susan  Fieldinof,  in  the 
presence  of  this  shrinking  little  girl  of  seventeen,  his  whole  loud  audacious  na- 
ture seemed  to  collaj^se.  The  most  brilliant  men  do  not  invariably  shine  in  the 
position  of  lovers  ;  Tom  Collinson  thus  situated  became  absolutely,  idiotically 
taciturn.  Every  hour  found  him  deeper  in  love,  every  hour  found  him  dumber  ! 
If  he  could  only  once  break  the  ice,  he  would  think,  only  get  as  far  as  the  first 
word  of  a  declaration,  he  would  back  himself  to  find  plenty  to  say  for  ever  after- 
ward. Meanwhile,  little  as  he  guessed  it,  his  silence  eflTected  more  for  him 
than  any  speech  would  have  done  with  Susan  ;  reconciled  her  unconsciously, 
day  by  day,  to  his  presence.  She  was  too  short-sighted  to  be  much  annoyed  by 
the  demonstrativeness  of  his  looks,  and  as  he  would  sit  blankly  staring  at  her 
for  hours  together  without  relieving  his  feelings  by  a  single  sentimental  speech, 
the  girl  grew  gradually  to  think  of  him  as  a  harmless  kindly  creature,  toward 
whom  she  had  once  cherished  a  groundless  repugnance,  and  whose  worse  fault 
was  stupidity.  Of  course  he  was  utterly  unlike  Mr.  Blake — alas  !  was  it  her  lot  to 
be  thrown  with  men  like  Mr.  Blake  ?  But  he  was  kind  and  open-hearted,  in  his 
way,  did  twenty  things  a  day  to  give  her  pleasure  ;  and  Susan  was  grateful. 
More  than  that,  at  the  end  of  a  very  short  time,  began  to  feel  that  she  really 
liked  poor  ignorant  Tom  a  great  deal  better  than  she  liked  Elizabeth,  with  all 
her  superior  principles,  all  her  superior  culture. 

Whatever  his  graver,  more  positive  faults— and  one  sums  them  up  easiest 
by  saying  that  he  had  not  a  single  positive  virtue — Tom  possessed  the  negative 
merit  of  a  sunshiny  temperament.  He  was  too  thoroughly  fond  of  his  own 
comfort  even  to  be  long  sullen,  too  self-satisfied  to  know  the  meaning  of  moral 
or  mental  depression.  If  the  small  servant  had  transgressed.  Miss  Collinson, 
worthy  woman,  would  address  her  meekly,  admonishingly,  yet  with  a  vein  of  mild 
sourness — "naggling,"  Betsy  called  it — running  through  the  admonition,  tliat 
would  make  the  child  sob  her  heart  out  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Tom's 
vengeance,  on  the  other  hand,  was  swift  and  sharp — an  oath,  a  box  on  the  ear ; 
then,  ten  minutes  afterward,  a  joking  word,  or  two-pence  (from  Eliza's  coppers) 
that  at  once  restored  the  smile  to  poor  Betsy's  face.  And  this  difference  be- 
tween them  was  an  essential  on€ — a  diff"erence  of  race.  The  first  Mrs.  Col- 
linson had  been  a  sterling,  over-scrupulous,  melancholy-minded  woman,  capable 
of  doing  everything  for  her  husband  and  children  save  making  their  lives  happy. 
The  second  was  a  lazy,  selfish,  extravagant  drone ;  always  expecting"  and  finding 
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otlicr  people  to  perform  lier  duties  ;  thoroughly  ungrateful ;  thoroughly  without 
principle  ;  but  easy  of  temper,  pleasant  to  live  with.  And  her  son  was  like 
her. 

Nothing  could  be  heartier,  more  confidence-inspiring  than  Tom  Colli nson's 
shake  of  the  hand  :  Eliza,  diffident  good  soul,  extended  to  you  a  fish-like  palm, 
through  which  not  a  throb  of  human  sympathy  was  discernible — nothing  franker 
than  the  look  with  which  his  well-opened  eyes  met  yours  :  Eliza's,  from  purely 
ph3'sical  timidity,  sunk  to  the  ground  every  time  she  was  spoken  to.  And  Susan 
Fielding's  was  just  the  temperament  upon  which  this  gift  of  heartiness,  animal 
spirits — call  it  by  what  name  you  will — operates  like  magnetism.  Quiet,  dreamy, 
sensitive  herself,  the  subdued  melancholy  of  Eliza  Collinson  affected  her  spirits 
like  a  day  of  drizzling  rain,  of  unbroken  cloud.  What  she  imperatively  needed 
in  a  companion  was  brightness  ;  and  Tom,  despite  his  want  of  brains,  was 
bright — yes,  even  in  the  present  taciturnity  engendered  in  him  by  love. 

Miss  Collinson  had  a  score  of  the  little  ghostly  habits  unmarried  women  con- 
tract through  long  years  of  solitude  and  economy  ;  such  as  when  she  returned 
from  a  walk,  taking  off  her  boots  in  the  passage,  and  creeping  up-stairs  in  her 
stockings  ;  wearing  list  slippers  about  the  house  ;  sitting  without  lights  in  the 
dark,  "  unless  any  one  really  wanted  to  employ  their  minds."  Tom's  thick  boots 
were  to  be  heard  everywhere-— was  life  long  enough  to  think  about  the  effect  of 
mud  on  stair-carpets  ?  He  whistled  reprobate  airs  from  morning  till  night,  Sun- 
days included.  He  taught  the  pious  old  cockatoo  the  forgotten  blasphemies  of 
her  youth.  He  skirmished  from  attic  to  cellar  after  Betsy.  He  woke  the  two 
cats,  neutral  enemies  for  years,  into  active  combat.  He  made  the  house  alive, 
in  short ;  and  Susan,  child  as  she  was,  grew,  after  four  days,  to  be  a  little  sorry 
when  he  went  out,  a  little  glad  when  he  returned. 

Proper  heroines  of  romance  like  one  human  being,  and  one  only,  during  the 
course  of  their  mortal  lives.  In  recording  Susan's  commonplace  story  it  seems  I 
shall  be  forced  into  confessing  she  liked  every  good-looking  young  man  she 
came  across.  And  so,  I  think,  with  very  different  degrees  of  liking,  she  did. 
Teddy  Josselin  for  his  grace,  and  dress,  and  refinement,  and  handsome  face  ; 
George  Blake — ah,  George  Blake  for  everything  !  and  now  poor,  brainless,  vul- 
gar Tom,  for  his  animal  school-boy  spirits,  and  good  nature  to  herself.  Have 
not  most  women — heroines  apart — been  subject  at  this  chrysalis  stage  of  their 
existence,  to  the  like  chronic  but  perfectly  safe  disorder  of  inconstancy  .'' 

A  week  passed  by,  and  the  Tuesday  on  which  the  sale  was  to  take  place  at 
Addison  Lodge  arrived.  Tom,  ever  ready  to  shirk  anything  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
agreeable employment,  declared  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  go  up  to  town 
for  the  day,  '•  on  the  look-out  for  employment."  He  would  have  attended  the 
sale  if  his  presence  there  could  have  profited  Susan's  interests,  but  what  possi- 
ble good,  said  Tom,  could  be  got  by  bullying  a  man  like  Hackitt  ?  If  you  didn't 
let  an  auctioneer  cheat  you  in  one  way  he  would  in  another,  you  might  be  quite 
sure.  And  so  Miss  Collinson,  book  in  hand,  had  to  start  alone  on  her  self-im- 
posed duty  of  "checking  off"  Mr.  Hackitt's  accounts,  and  Susan  was  left  at 
home  to  get  through  the  day  as  she  could. 

It  was  a  terribly  heavy  day  to  her  ;  heavier  far  than  the  one  on  which,  upheld 
in  spirit  by  the  remembrance  of  her  dream,  she  had  bidden  home  good-by. 
Young  people,  as  a  rule,  part  lightly  with  external  objects.  The  affection  born 
of  habit  that  clings  to  an  arm-chair,  a  writing-table,  the  paper  on  the  wall,  is 
quite  an  affection  of  later  years.  But  Susan,  not  a  little  from  the  fact  of  her 
short-sightedness,  shrank  almost  as  old  people  do  from  the  unknown  ;  held  with 
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sorrowful  eagerness  to  the  thought  of  every  material  link  that  bound  .her  to  the 
past.  When  eleven  o'clock  had  struck,  the  hour  at  which  the  sale  began,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  at  every  ten  minutes  a  sort  of  death-knell  tolled.  Once,  long 
ago,  she  had  been  with  Miss  Collinson  to  a  sale  in  the  village,  and  she  remem- 
bered the  old  auctioneer  pompously  descanting,  with  flowers  of  professional  rhet- 
oric, on  the  merits  of  every  table  and  chair,  then  remorselessly  knocking  it  down. 
"  A  giving  of  this  valuable  article  away — a  robbing  of  my  employer  !  "  was  Mr. 
Hackitt's  formula — "to  the  highest  bidder." 

"  Goine— coine — trone  !  "  All  through  the  forenoon  she  sat,  unable  to  work 
or  read,  with  that  word  "  gone  "  ringing  in  her  heart  ;  then,  unable  to  bear  the 
weight  of  her  own  thoughts  longer,  put  on  her  bonnet  and  started  for  a  lonely 
walk  across  the  heath.  It  was  a  perfect  June  day,  the  blue  sky  lightly  flecked 
with  clouds,  a  strong  warm  wind  blowing  from  the  south-west,  and  after  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  slow  walking  Susan  turned  off  from  the  high  road  upon  one  of 
the  few  portions  of  the  heath  that  still  remained  uninclosed,  and  where,  a  dozen 
yards  or  so  from  the  path,  a  group  of  lichened  stones  formed  a  pleasant  halting- 
place  for  idle  or  footsore  wayfarers.  These  stones  had  always  been  a  favorite 
haunt  of  Fielding  and  his  little  girl  ;  and  taking  out  her  glasses,  Susan  looked 
lono-  and  wistfully  around  at  the  familiar  landmarks,  which  till  now  had  bounded 
the  vista  of  her  narrow  life.  Behind  her,  Harrow-on-the-Hill ;  far  away,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  a  dim  blue  spot  which  she  knew  to  be  Epsom  Grand  Stand  ; 
the  dull  grey  smoke  of  London  to  the  left  ;  the  heath  with  its  solitary  clump  of 
firs,  its  quick  gradations  of  hue,  as  the  passing  clouds  threw  patch  after  patch 
into  purple  shade  or  yellow  sunlight,  filling  up  all  the  foreground  and  middle 
distance. 

Susan  had  not  been  here  long  before  she  heard  a  measured,  soldier-like  step 
passing  in  the  direction  of  the  village  ;  in  another  minute,  a  figure  passed  be- 
tween her  and  the  sun,  and,  looking  up,  she  saw  Miss  Jemima  Ffrench.  Miss 
Jemima,  in  the  accustomed  thick  shoes  and  sensible  bonnet  in  which  she  paid 
her  cottage  visits,  a  well-filled  basket  on  her  arm,  the  smile  which  in  itself  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  June  sunshine  upon  her  kind  old  face. 

She  shook  hands  with  the  little  girl,  seated  herself  at  her  side,  and  did  Jiot 
begin  to  talk  about  the  sale*  Perfect  good-heartedness,  you  will  remark,  always 
begets  the  very  finest  good-breeding.  "You  are  just  the  person  I  wanted  to 
meet,  my  dear.  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Portia,  containing  all  sorts  of  messages 
to  you.  She  seems  to  be  enjoying  herself  more  than  usual,  and  is  not  coming 
back  for  the  next  ten  days." 

Susan  felt  acutely,  miserably  jealous  on  the  instant.  What  cause  but  one 
could  account  either  for  Portia's  enjoyment  or  the  extension  of  her  stay  in  town  ? 

"  I  am  terribly  stupid  at  remembering  messages,"  went  on  Miss  Jemima  ; 
"but  there  was  something  about  a  sketch,  I  know.  Stay,  I  believe  I  have  the 
letter  in  my  pocket— no,  yes  ;  then  you  may  read  it  for  yourself.  My  niece  and 
I  have  no  very  important  secrets  just  at  present,  and  I  know  Portia  would  like 
me  to  tell  you  all  she  is  doing  and  seeing."  And,  saying  this.  Miss  Jemima  drew 
two  closely-written  sheets  of  note  paper  from  an  envelope,  and  gave  them  to 
Susan. 

Portia  Ffrench  wrote  a  thoroughly  picturesque  hand  ;  bold,  unfaltering,  full 
of  originality,  a  hand  with  really  only  one  fault  to  speak  of— it  was  illegible. 
Long  habit,  the  patience  of  great  affection,  had  broken  Miss  Jemima  in  to  the 
task  of  deciphering  her  letters  ;  to  the  rest  of  the  world  they  were  a  blank. 
"Lucky  I  am  not  the  kind  of  person  to  write  love  letters,"  Portia  would  say  of 
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herself.  "The  man  does  not  live  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  read  thera 
through."  Susan  looked  down  one  page,  then  another,  then  turned  back  hope- 
lessly to  the  first. 

"  I  can't  make  out  a  single  line,"  said  she.  "All  I  see  is  tliat  Mr.  Blake's 
name  comes  very  often." 

"  Very  often,"  repeated  Miss  Jemima,  shaking  her  head  with  meaning.  "  The 
fact  is,  my  dear,  I  know  that  you  are  fond  of  Portia,  and  I  know  that  I  can  trust 
you  with  a  secret,  so  I'll  make  you  my  confidante — the  fact  is,  a  very  strong  sus- 
picion has  come  into  my  mind  to-day,  Susan." 

"  Has  it,  ma'am  ?  " 

"A  suspicion  about  Portia  and  Mr.  Blake." 

"Ah." 

"  I  may  be  wrong,  as  I  have  been  before.  If  I  am,  Portia  can  laugh  at  me 
for  my  last  piece  of  romantic  folly,  as  she  will  call  it ;  and  yet  I  don't  think  I 
am  mistaken  this  time.     I  will  read  you  the  letter  first,  and  you  shall  see." 

And  Miss  Jemima  took  out  her  spectacles  and  read,  Susan  resigning  herself 
to  hear  what  she  knew  beforehand  would  be  the  final  deathblow  to  every  hope 
she  had  cherished,  every  dream  she  had  dreamed. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Jem  :  I  haven't  ten  minutes  to  write,  for  we  are  just  going  off  to  the 
Zoo'  " — on  Sunday,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Susan.    "  Mr.  Blake  and  I,  grandmamma,  and  poor 
Teddy.     Mi'.  Blake  to  walk  with  me,  Teddy  to  give  grandmamma  his  arm,  and  listen  to 
unqualified  praises  of  Miss  Minters,  the  heiress,  and  qualified  abuse  of  Portia  Ffrench, 
the  pauper.     He  has  been  on  this  kind  of  duty  the  whole  past  week.     Wherever  we 
have  beeii,  and  we  have  been  everj'\vhere,  grandmamma  has  insisted  on  Teddy  accompa- 
nying us.     To  show  the  world,  she  says,  that  he  cares  nothing,  and  that  I  care  nothing 
about  the  breaking  off  of  our  engagement.     It  would  be  very  detrimental  to  me,  grand- 
mamma says,  if  I  were  suspected  of  having  had  a  real  attachment  to  my  cousin  (I  should 
hav*  thought  it  wonderfully  to  my  advantage  to  suppose  that  I,  Portia  Ffrench,  could  have 
had  a  real  attachment  for  anything).    Oh,  how  I  have  been  amusing  myself!    I  don't  think 
I  ever  " — mark  this,  Susan — "  felt  the  meaning  of  really  wild  spirits  till  now.     When  we 
sit  at  dinner,  or  walk  about  in  our  party  of  four — Ted  and  grandmamma,  Mr.  Blake  and 
I — 'tis  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  from  singing  aloud.     We  have  had  two  delightful 
balls.  Lady" — Claptrap,  it  looks  like — "and   Mrs." — no,  I  must  leave  out  the  proper 
names.     "  I  wore  my  mauve  satin  at  the  first,  my  white  silk  with  black  flounces  at  the 
last.     Both  of  them,  alas  !  trousseau  dresses.     Mr.  Blake,  I  need  not  say,  was  at  these 
balls.     He  doesn't  dance,  you  know.     I  did  not  dance.     I  feel  my  advancing  years,  and 
prefer  sitting  out  and  talking  with  a  j-ational  companion.     Grandmamma  is  wonderfully, 
impertinently  civil  to  Mr.  Blake  ;  tries  to  do  art-talk  for  his  benefit — a  condescension  re- 
sulting in  much  the  kind  of  tone  she  would  use  to  one  of  the  young  men  at  Howell  & 
James's,  if  she  were  talking  about  shawls.     He  doesn't  mind.     He  minds  nothing.     He, 
too,  I  think,  seems  thoroughly  happy.     By  the  way,  tell  Susan  " — ah,  to  be  sure,  this  is 
the  message — "tell  Susan  Fielding  not  to  regret  having  torn  the  sketch.     Mr.  Blake  hn^s 
done  a  much  better  one — of  me,  I  mean.     It  is  colored  and  half-length.     I  will  steal  it  for 
you.  Aunt  Jem.     So  the  poor  little  thing  is  really  staying  with  the  Collinsons  !     Tell  her 
not  to  let  that  terrible  young  CoUinson  fall  in  love  with  her  " — ^you  must  not  mind,  my 
dear  ;  you  know  Portia's  jesting  way — "  also,  that  I  shall  hope  to  see  her  before  she  leaves 
for  France.     The  Smiths — charming  people,  I  forget  whether  you  know  them — have  asked 
me  to  run  down  to  Brighton  for  a  day  or  two  when  I  leave  grandmamma ;  and,  as  I  shall 
be  in  the  neighborhood,  I  think  I  may  as  well  go  and  see  the  Gordons  at  Worthing.    You 
must  remember  all  about  the  Gordons?     I  shall  take  the  Browns  at  Guilford  as  I  return. 
All  these  moves  are  so  uncertain  that  I  can't  tell  you  where  to  write ;  but  I  shall  console 
myself  with  your  favorite  saying  of  no  news  being  good  news.     Mr.  Blake,  who,  as  usual, 
is  sketching  my  unhappy  profile" — sketching,  too,  on  a  Sunday  !  "desires  kindest  remem- 
brances, and  I  am  your  affectionate. 

"  Portia." 
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"And  now,  Susan,"  Miss  Jemima  folded  the  letter,  and  returned  it  to  her 
pocket,  "what  do  jyou  divine  from  all  this  ?  " 

"  That  Portia  has  very  soon  got  over  her  regret  about  Mr.  Josselin,"  said 
Susan. 

"What  next?" 

"  I  really  don't  know,  ma'am,  except  that  she  has  been  enjoying  herself  a 
good  deal,  and  has  worn  a  mauve  satin  dress  at  one  ball  and  a  white  silk  trimmed 
with  black  lace  at  another." 

"And  what  about  this  7-ational  companion,  whose  conversation  she  prefers  to 
dancing  ? " 

"  Oh,  that  is  quite  an  old  affair,"  said  Susan,  doing  her  best  to  look  easy  and 
unconcerned.  "  I  should  say  Mr.  Blake  and  Portia  came  to  an  understanding 
long  ago  about  the  charm  of  each  other's  conversation — it  is  no  news  to  me.' 

"What,"  exclaimed  old  Miss  Jemima,  "has  Portia  told  3-ou?" 

"Portia  has  told  me  nothing,"  interrupted  Susan,  quickly.  "But  I  watched 
them  together — that  evening  I  drank  tea  with  you  on  my  birthday,  and  another 
evening  a  week  ago,  the  day  after  Portia's  engagement  was  broken  off.  It  was  a 
thing  no  one  could  mistake  about,"  said  poor  little  Susan,  as  decisively  as  if  she 
kad  had  fifty  years'  experience  in  the  usages  of  love  and  lovers. 

Miss  Jemima  kept  silent  for  a  minute  ;  then — "  My  opinion  is  confirmed," 
she  said,  with  a  well-pleased  face.  "Young  ladies  of  your  age  are  wonderfully 
acute  judges.  Miss  Susan.  Yes,  yes  ;  the  whole  thing  is  pretty  plain.  And  I 
have  accused  my  dear  Portia  of  being  heartless,  worldly  ;  never  guessing  that  an 
honorable  attachment  to  this  young  man  might  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  her  seem- 
ing inconstancy.  I  see  it  now  ;  a  hundred  words  of  the  poor  child's  come  back 
to  me.  She  was  too  honorable  to  break  off  her  engagement  to  her  cousin  ;  but 
she  accepted  her  release  thankfully.     Portia's  is  a  fine  nature,  Susan." 

"  Yes— I  hope  so." 

"There  are  faults  without  number,  of  which  I  would  wish  to  see  her  cured  ; 
but  they  are  all  f^xults  of  her  generation  rather  than  of  her  own.  This  indepen- 
dence, for  instance.  Running  down  to  the  '  Smiths  at  Brighton,'  the  '  Gordons  at 
Worthing  ' — people  her  grandfather  and  myself  do  not  know  by  name.  In  olden 
days,  a  young  woman  would  have  been  considered  lost  who  had  travelled  about 
the  country  unescorted.  But  Portia  tells  me  it  is  the  fashion  for  girls  to  be  in- 
dependent— -that  every  one  does  the  same,  and  so  I  try  to  be  satisfied." 

"  And  if  what  you  suggest  is  true,  no  doubt  Mr.  Blake  will  be  Portia's  escort," 
remarked  Susan. 

"  H'm  !  I  don't  see  that  that  makes  it  any  better,  my  dear — I  mean  as  regards 
appearance  ;  for  I  know  Portia  too  well  to  suspect  her  of  anything  compromis- 
ing to  her  personal  dignity.  However,  as  matters  stand  now,  all  I  can  do  is  to 
keep  quiet.  Lady  ErroU  little  thinks  that,  through  her  instrumentality,  my  poor 
Portia  may  be  brought  into  making  a  marriage  of  affection  after  all."  This  was 
more  soliloquy  than  an  address  to  Susan.  ''She  is  civil  to  Blake,  because  it  is 
convenient  for  the  world  to  see  some  man  who  is  not  Teddy  Josselin  at  Portia's 
side,  and  in  the  end  may  fnid  that  she  has  played  her  adversary's  game.  You 
will  not  speak,  Susan — I  know  you  will  not  speak  to  any  one  of  what  is  going 
on?" 

Susan,  with  a  heavy  heart,  promised  secrecy  ;  and  Miss  Jemima,  after  a  little 
more  talk — all  of  Portia  and  Portia's  supposed  love  affairs — went  on  her  way. 

"  So  ends  that  dream,  tliat  exquisite  piece  of  folly,"  thought  Susan,  gazing 
blankly  round  her  at  the  heath — purple  shadow  and  gleaming  sunlight  all  blurred 
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and  indistinct  through  fast-rising  tears.  "  Was  I  mad  enough  to  think,  with  Por- 
tia by,  that  he  would  look  at  me,  feel  anything  for  me  but  pity  ?  I've  been  loved 
once  by  papa,  as  a  child  is  loved.  The  other  love  is  for  girls  like  Portia — girls 
with  beauty,  position,  wit;  yet  my  heart  is  wortli  more  than  hers.  She  may 
marry  Mr.  Blake — she  will  never  care  for  him  as  I  could  have  done.  Oh,  I  hope 
they'll  never  see  my  face  again — never  be  able  to  look  at  me  with  pity,  guessing 
my  secret. 

Something  in  the  last  thought  stirred  Susan's  pride  ;  as  much  pride  as  her 
very  unheroic  character  could  be  said  to  possess  ;  and  she  rose,  and  walked 
back,  with  a  brisker  step,  to  the  CoUinsons'  house.  She  had  still  some  hours  to 
pass  alone,  and  with  no  other  means  of  distraction  than  the  contents  of  Eliza's 
book-shelves — concordances,  treaties  on  home-brewing,  knitting-books,  and 
such  like  dreary  odds  and  ends  of  literature.  It  had  been  arranged  that  there 
should  be  no  regular  dinner  that  day,  but  a  cold  six  o'clock  meal  to  which  Eliza 
gave  the  name  of  a  "meat-tea."  It  was  seven  o'clock,  however,  before  either 
of  the  CoUinsons  made  their  appearance  ;  and  Susan  was  just  beginning  to  feel 
not  only  very  unhappy,  but  very  hungry,  when  Eliza  Collinson,  heated,  limp, 
brow-beaten,  walked  in,  closely  followed  by  her  brother,  Alas  !  Susan  felt  she 
had  never  been  so  glad  to  see  him  as  at  this  moment ! 

Mr.  Collinson  seemed  to  be  in  higher  spirits  than  usual  and  had  brought  a 
huge  lobster  in  his  hand,  as  an  addition  to  the  tea-table.  Tea  ?  not  for  him. 
Let  Betsy  run  and  fetch  a  bottle  of  Bass  from  the  Rose — and  stay,  it  would  be 
just  as  well  to  get  a  pint  of  sherry,  too  ;  Miss  Eliza  was  not  looking  well.  '•  I've 
good  news  to  tell  you,  Eliza,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  sister.  "  What,  in  the 
name  of  fortune,  makes  you  look  so  lachrymose?  wouldn't  old  Hackitt  let  you 
get  the  blacking-brushes  for  nothing,  or  what  ?  I've  heard  of  a  situation  at 
last." 

"You've  heard  of  a  great  many,"  said  Miss  Collinson,  in  a  flat  voice.  "Have 
you  got  one  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  hopeful,  cheery  spirit,  Eliza,  on  my  word  ! "  said  Tom,  looking 
round  with  a  good-humored  smile  from  the  side-table,  where  he  was  breaking  his 
lobster  limb  from  limb,  preparatory  to  salad.  "  If  there  is  a  pleasant  doubt  to 
be  thrown  on  any  subject,  you  know  so  well  where  to  put  it  in.  No,  I've  not 
got  a  situation.  Miss  Collinson,  but  I  can  have  one  to-morrow  if  I  choose." 

And  he  drew  a  morning  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  threw  it  across  into  his 
sister's  lap.  "  You'll  see  it  somewhere  in  the  first  column.  '  Eligible  invest- 
ment for  a  gentleman  of  means  and  spirit.' " 

Miss  Collinson  held  the  paper  at  arm's  length,  as  ladies  do  who  are  just  too 
young  for  glasses,  and  passed  her  finger  down  the  columns.  "  A  catch-penny 
piece  of  rubbish  !  "  she  exclaimed,  after  a  minute.  "  You  may  see  a  score  such  in 
any  paper  you  take  up.  'A  new  company  requiring  a  secretary  with  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  capital.'  Eight  hundred  pounds— for  them  to  put  into  their  pock- 
ets !  Besides,  supposing  it  all  to  be  bonyjidy" — Miss  Collinson  loved  to  air 
these  marks  of  superior  culture — "  supposing  it  to  be  bony  fidy,  how  could  it 
possibly  suit  you  ?  'a  gentleman  of  good  address  ' — referring  to  the  paper — 'in- 
dustry, business  habits,  and  a  spare  capital  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
pounds.'     You  have  no  capital,  you  have  no  business  habits — " 

"And  no  good  address,"  interrupted  Tom,  still  with  thorough  sweet  temper. 
"Very  well,  my  dear.  You  will  keep  to  your  opinion,  I  to  mine,  and  mine  is 
that  I  shall  have  that  situation,  value  three  hundred  per  annum,  before  another 
fortnight  is  over." 
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The  return  of  Betsy,  a  bottle,  well-frothed,  under  each  arm,  put  an  end  to 
the  discussion.  Miss  CoUinson  unloosed  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  tilted  it  a 
little  back  on  her  head,  and  so  sat  down  to  the  tea-table.  Whenever  she  had 
been  unusually  disturbed  in  her  mind,  Eliza  Collinson  seemed  to  derive  mysteri- 
ous consolation  in  sitting  down  to  some  meal  in  her  bonnet.  "  Thank  you,  Susan, 
I  think  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  pour  out  the  tea,  for  once.  My  hand 
shakes  like  an  aspen;  Never,  while  I  live,  will  I  enter  another  sale.  It  was  a 
heart-rending  sight,  I  can  tell  you,  Tom.  The  stair  Kidderminster,  as  good  as 
new,  knocked  down  for  one  and  four — not  the  price  of  the  rods." 

"The  stair-carpet.-*"  said  Susan,  who  knew  as  much  about  money  as  a  baby. 
"  What,  all  the  stair-carpet  for  one  and  four  pence.     Well,  that  was  cheap." 

"One  and  four  pence  a  yard,  child.  What  are  you  talking  of?  and  the  par- 
lor window-blinds  ten  pence  each.  I  could  have  cried  to  see  it !  Still,  there 
were  other  things  that  fetched  a  ridiculous  price.  Now  the  scrapers — I  remem- 
ber your  dear  father  paid  eight  shillings  for  them  new — and  old  Miss  Budd, 
bidding  against  Mrs.  Bolt,  ran  them  up  to  nine-and-six.  But  I  have  remarked 
all  my  life,  scrapers  do  well,  somehow  !  "  Miss  Collinson  looked  hard  at  Tom, 
then  at  Susan,  as  she  hazarded  this  reminiscence  with  an  air  of  subdued  melan- 
choly. 

"And  was  the  sale  a  good  or  a  bad  one  on  the  whole?  "cried  Tom,  his 
mouth  full  of  lobster.  "  Susan  don't  want  to  hear  all  this  bosh  about  scrapers 
and  window  blinds.  One  thing  with  another,  did  the  property  realize  what  was 
expected  ? " 

"  The  property,"  said  Miss  Collinson,  drawing  forth  her  note-book  and  look- 
ing up  and  down  its  straggling  labyrinths  of  weak  pencil  figures,  "  the  property 
realized  (ah,  no  ;  eight  pence  must  come  off  the  blue  and  yellow  jug,  Hackitt  did 
his  best,  but  Miss  Budd  had  tvro  witnesses  to  swear  that  'twas  cracked  when  he 
put  it  up)  well,  in  round  numbei-s,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds.  From 
this  deduct  Hackitt's  commission,  catalogues,  et  cetera,  and  you  will  bring  it 
down  eighteen  pounds,  good.  As  near  as  I  can  say,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six 
pounds  will  be  paid  to  your  account,  Susan." 

"  It  won't  do  me  any  particular  good,"  said  Susan. 

"  It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  furnishing  another  house,"  said  Tom. 

Miss  Collinson  coughed,  and  drank  her  tea. 

"I'm  afraid  you  must  have  found  the  day  long,  all  by  yourself,  my  dear 
Susan.  Just  when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  sale  I  remembered  I  had 
locked  up  the  pickles,  and  there  was  nothing  but  the  end  of  cold  beef  for  your 
lunch." 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  want  the  pickles,"  said  Susan,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a 
smile.  "  I  wasn't  hungry.  It  made  me  sick  to  think  of  all  our  things  being 
handled  by  strangers.  I  don't  think  I  ever  spent  such  a  miserable  day  in  my 
life." 

Tom  gave  her  a  tender  glance.  "  Do  take  some  lobster,"  he  pleaded,  draw- 
ing his  chair  a  little  nearer  hers.  "Oh,  I  know  you  have  had  veal  pie,  but  you 
haven't  eat  half  enough.  Now  do  finish  with  lobster.  I  bought  it  on  purpose 
for  you,  and  its  as  fresh  as  fresh  I  " 

The  kindness  of  his  voice,  the  boyish  eagerness  with  which  he  jumped  up  for 
a  clean  plate,  then  piled  it  to  overflowing  with  lobster  salad,  made  Susan  feel  as 
if  she  must  cry.  Never  was  a  heart  more  in  the  state  of  rebound  in  which  the 
old  adage  says  so  many  hearts  are  caught,  than  Susan's  to-night.  Tom  watched 
her  face,  and  drew  his  own  conclusions  from  what  he  read  there.     He  had  made 
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up  his  mind,  come  what  might,  to  speak  definitely  to  Susan  this  evening;  and  a 
wiser  man  than  Tom  might  have  drawn  flattering  augury  from  the  expression 
with  which  the  poor  little  tiling's  sad  eyes  sank  down  beneath  his. 

"  Arn't  you  ever  going  to  take  oft"  your  bonnet,  Eliza  ?"  he  asked,  when  the 
tea  things  had  been  cleared  away,  and  Miss  CoUinson  still  held  her  place  at  the 
table,  going,  half  aloud,  over  item  after  item  in  her  account-book.  "Nothing 
gives  me  the  fidgets  like  seeing  you  with  your  bonnet  perched  up  on  your  head, 
as  if  you  had  put  it  there  for  a  cock-shy.  Put  it  on  properly  or  take  it  off.  I 
should  say,  myself,  take  it  off." 

After  tendering  which  advice,  Tom  came  behind  his  sister's  chair,  raised  her 
by  the  elbows,  and  holding  her  firmly  in  a  like  manner,  propelled  her  across  the 
small  parlor  to  the  door.  He  put  her  in  the  passage,  counselling  her,  kindly,  to 
go  to  her  own  room  and  lie  down  for  an  hour,  then  returned  to  Susan. 

"  Eliza's  a  good,  well-meaning  soul,  but  tiring,"  he  remarked,  stopping  about 
two  yards  distant  from  her  and  putting  his  hands  behind  him.  "  I  saw  you 
were  tired  to  death  with  all  that  stupid  talk  about  the  sale,  and  so  I  sent  her 
away.  Oh,  Miss  Fielding" — the  pint  of  sherry  Tom  had  taken  was  beginning  to 
inspire  him  with  eloquence — "  I  can't  think  what  it  is  that  makes  you  look  so 
pale  and  cast-down — upon  my  word  I  can't !  If  I  could  be  of  any  use  to  you,  if 
you  would  only  look  upon  me  as — as — " 

His  face  got  scarlet.  But  Susan,  happily,  was  looking  away  through  the  win- 
dow by  which  she  sat,  not  at  him. 

"  There's  nothing  more  than  usual  to  cast  me  down,  Mr.  Collinson."  She 
was  thinking  at  that  instant  of  Blake  and  Portia,  so  made  the  assertion  willi 
spirit.  "  I  can't  help  being  upset  a  little  about  the  sale.  I  shall  be  all  right  to- 
morrow." 

"But  you  are  never  all  right,"  persisted  Tom.  "You  are  never  in  really 
good  spirits.  Don't  you  think  I  watch  you,  sitting  by  the  windov/  here,  as  if  you 
expected  to  see  some  one  pass,  from  morning  till  night,  and  never  a  smile  on 
your  face  ?  There's  something  on  your  mind,  Miss  Susan ;  I  know  that  very 
well." 

"  Indeed,  there  is  not,"  cried  Susan,  all  in  a  flutter  of  indignant  denial.  "  You 
never  made  a  greater  mistake.  I'm  sorry  to  leave  the  old  home,  and  to  have  to 
live  so  far  away  among  strangers  ;  but  that's  all.  Pray,  what  other  trouble  do 
you  suppose  I  could  have  on  my  mind  ?     It's  very  unfeeling  of  you  to  say  so." 

"  Unfeeling  !  "  an  opening  had  come  for  him  in  that  word  ;  and  Tom  made 
the  best  of  it,  manfully.  "  You  think  I  could  be  unfeeling,  you  think  I  could  say 
a  word  to  offend  you  " — here  he  managed  to  edge  a  step  nearer — "  when  I  think 
of  you  the  first  moment  my  eyes  are  open— all  the  night  before  last  I  lay  awake 
as  miserable— Oh,  Susan  "—he  fell  down  on  his  knees— "  I  know  I  haven't 
much  in  the  way  of  prospects  to  offer ;  but  I'd  work  my  life  out  for  you,  if  you'd 
have  me  ! "     And  he  put  up  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

As  far  as  coherence  goes,  the  proposal  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  up  to  the  aver- 
age mark  of  proposals.  Still,  Tom  was  so  thoroughly  in  earnest,  so  brimming 
over  with  emotion— such  emotion  as  it  was— that  his  deficiencies  of  language 
did  not  make  themselves  as  obvious  to  Susan's  perceptions  as  they  do  to  yours 
and  mine. 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  she  cried,  but  not  very  forcibly.  "  I— I'll  tell  your  sister  of 
you,  sir.     Oh,  dear,  suppose  Betsy  was  to  come  in  !  " 

"Suppose  she  was— suppose  every  Betsy  in  the  world  was  to  come  in  !  "  said 
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Tom,  carried  altogether  away;  "what  should  I  care?  Do  you  think  Fd  be 
ashamed  to  be  found  on  my  knees  before  you  .-' " 

"  I  know  that  I  should  be  ashamed  for  you,"  said  Susan,  beginning  to  laugh. 
"  Do  remember  the  windows  are  open.  People  will  think  we  are  acting  a 
charade." 

Something  in  her  tone  made  Tom  start  up  to  his  feet.  "You  treat  me  like 
a  boy  !"  he  exclaimed.  "You  pretend  to  think  it  a  joke.  Acting  a  charade, 
indeed  !  And  I  tell  you  that  I'm  miserable  about  you,  that  all  my  happiness 
depends  on  what  you  say  to  me  ! " 

The  muscles  round  his  mouth  twitched  ;  his  voice  got  husky.  Susan  felt  ter- 
ribly sorry  for  him. 

"  Do  come  here,  out  of  sight  of  the  road,  and — and  tell  me  the  worst,"  went 
on  Tom.  "  I'll  try  to  bear  it,  if  you'll  only  say  you  don't  care  for  any  other  fel- 
low, and  if  you  woii'i  laugh  at  me." 

He  stood  behind  the  window  curtain,  extending  his  arms  to  her.  Susan 
jumped  up,  not  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  She  half  moved  to  him  ;  then 
stopped. 

"This  is  all  nonsense,  you  know,  Mr.  Collinson." 

"  It's  life  or  death  to  me,"  said  Tom.     "  But,  of  course,  if  you  hate  me — " 

"  Hate  you  .''     I  think  I  should  be  very  wicked  if  I  did  !  " 

"And  I  have  no  fine  house  to  offer  you.  I'll  try  to  get  this  situation,  and 
v^ork  my  best ;  but  I  couldn't  give  you  a  fine  house  and  servants,  like  the 
Ffrenches." 

"What  should  I  want  with  a  fine  house  and  servants  ?  " 

"Susan,  do  you  like  me — don't  answer!  for  God's  sake,  don't  answer  so 
quick — do  you  like  me  just  a  little  } " 

"  You  know  I  do  ;  but—" 

"Yes,  yes.  The  rest  would  come  in  time.  I  should  be  content  to  wait. 
Now,  only  one  more  word.     Say  you  don't  refuse  me  ? " 

Susan  stood  irresolute.  She  had  really  grown  to  like — well,  to  tolerate — 
this  poor  Tom  Collinson;  and  it  went  against  her  very  nature  to  pain  him  or 
anybody ;  and  five  minutes  ago  she  had  felt  so  desolate  ;  and  she  did  so  shudder 
at  the  prospect  of  that  far-oil  home  in  France  ;  and  George  Blake  had  forgotten 
her — and  other  friends  than  the  CoUinsons  she  had  none.  "  I  wish  )ou  hadn't 
taken  me  by  surprise  so,"  she  said,  at  last. 

Tom  got  hold  of  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  Her  heart  gave  one  passionate 
throb  as  she  thought  of  George  Blake,  of  the  night  when  he  left  her  at  the  door 
of  Addison  Lodge.  And  then  she  remembered  that  George  Blake  had  only 
trifled  with  her,  only  looked  upon  her  as  Portia's  friend,  and  that  Tom  Collinson 
was  in  earnest. 

"  I'm  the  happiest  fellow  on  earth,"  he  whispered,  with  lover-like  ardor,  and 
again  stealing  an  arm  round  her  waist. 

"  Oh,  please— oh,  do  let  me  go  !  "  cried  Susan,  breaking  from  him,  and  re- 
turning to  the  protection  of  the  window.  "Here  comes  Eliza;  I  know  Eliza 
will  treat  it  all  as  a  joke." 
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E.    L.    GODKIN   OF   THE    "NATION." 


AMONG  the  leading  journalists  of  New  York  City,  the  purest  and  most  ex- 
clusive type,  the  latest  to  make  his  place,  the  most  dispassionate,  the 
gravest,  driest,  literalist,  is  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin  of  the  "  Nation."  He  is  at  all 
times  positive,  and  matter-of-fact,  and  sensible,  and  free  from  what  commonly 
characterizes  the  American  mind,  and  especially  the  American  journalist's  mind 
— I  mean  haste  and  temper.  He  illustrates  the  mental  habit  and  equipment  of 
the  contemporary  man  outside  of,  and  untouched  by,  primordial  elements,  from 
which  we  are  so  far.  He  is  a  decided  representative  of  the  man  of  facts  and  of 
the  man  of  reflection  ;  bare,  like  business,  of  all  that  stimulates  and  gratifies  the 
aesthetic  sense,  yet  withal  cultivated  and  intelligent  and  sufficiently  well-bred 
to  bestow  upon  art  and  literature  the  attention  becoming  a  gentleman  ;  but 
he  seems  insular  and  uncomplaisant,  and  too  easily  disturbed  by  the  utterance 
of  an  enthusiast — a  type  that  provokes  his  decently  expressed  but  scornful  sur- 
prise. Although  he  habitually  exhibits  no  more  than  the  special  and  dry  char- 
acteristics of  a  cold-blooded  journalist,  his  work  invites  attention  and  commands 
respect  as  a  well-timed  reaction  against  the  insanities  of  partisan  papers  and 
fanatical  editors. 

Mr.  Godkin's  tveight  as  a  writer  is  due  to  his  character.  It  is  not  cleverness 
but  integrity  that  makes  his  work  eifective.  Guarded  and  testing,  yet  without 
hesitation,  without  timidity,  he  makes  his  reader  feel  that  he  is  honest  in  his 
statement,  that  his  expression  is  not  accidental,  that  his  mind  is  based  on  the 
positive  and  teachable,  that  it  is  fixed  and  made  up — neither  floating  nor  free — 
and  incapable  of  juggling  with  words,  but  somewhat  overcharged  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  A  journalist  with  an  available  set  of  principles,  a  lover  of 
order,  having  a  high  respect  for  the  cardinal  virtues,  his  leading  articles  are  dis- 
passionate examinations  of  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  occasionally  express 
personal  disgust.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being  an  untrammelled  journalist. 
No  political  associations  control  his  opinion,  no  extravagant  expectations  of  po- 
litical or  social  reform  mislead  his  judgment.  He  represents  the  independent 
journalist.  With  him  journalism  is  not  a  party  means,  but  a  separate  profession, 
a  practical  censorship,  legitimately  constituted,  and  exacting  character  rather 
than  talent.  He  is  a  purist  in  m.orals  and  in  politics  ;  he  is  a  purist  on  the  press, 
of  unimpeachable  veracity,  and  well  endowed  with  a  sense  of  personal  dignity. 
But  he  resembles  the  English  rather  than  the  American  type.  In  trutli  he  is 
wholly  English,  unmitigated  in,  and  adequate  to,  the  treatment  of  every  ques- 
tion from  the  matter-of-fact  point  of  view  and  with  all  the  verbal  forms  of  fair- 
ness and  conscientiousness,  which  impose  only  on  what  one  may  call  the  En- 
glish mind,  which  is  fatally  limited,  and,  in  spite  of  itself,  unjust  and  arrogant. 
Deep  in  its  prejudices  and  deliberate  in  its  brutality,  by  quietness,  and  hardness, 
and  coldness,  it  flatters  itself  with  the  pretension  of  being  unswayed  by  emo- 
tions, when  only  a  generous  emotion  could  lift  it  over  its  inveterate  aversions. 
But  this  journalist  mind,  this  English  type,  has  one  supreme  merit,  it  is  never 
vulgar.  Yet  it  is  not  less  fatal  than  American  vulgarity  to  sensitive,  and  rest- 
less, and  undisciplined  minds.  It  sooner  or  later  drives  out  every  feminine  and 
frondair  intellect,  and  makes  the  misery  of  every  fine  and  uncalculating  and 
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impressionable  nature.  Incessant  in  its  work,  it  repeats  and  sharpens  the  con- 
clusions of  the  English  middle  class  and  its  rulers — and  they  made  England  in- 
tolerable to  Shelley,  Landor  and  Browning  ;  they  elicited  the  expressed  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Gallicized  Arnold,  and  intensified  the  feminine  frenzy  of  Swin- 
burne ;  they  provoked  the  scorn  of  Carlyle,  and  made  Ruskin  despair. 

The  discontent  of  women  is  the  reproach  of  a  society  ;  and  the  wretchedness 
of  all  but  business  men,  preachers  and  politicians,  is  the  accusation  of  the  or- 
ganization of  society  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  It  is  only  on  the 
Continent  that  poets,  artists  and  students  are  perfectly  happy  as  such.  But  the 
pleasure  of  poets,  artists  and  students  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and  grav- 
ity of  life  as  understood  by  English  journalists,  and  by  Mr.  Godkin  of  the  "  Na- 
tion." He  is  a  social  pillar— a  Doric  column — but  he  supports  a  social  fabric 
that  has  no  mysteries.  Fixed  and  bare,  and  noble,  if  you  think  so,  he  fills  his 
place  and  does  not  let  you  dream  of  the  original  shape,  the  unhewn  mass,  which, 
in  nature  at  least,  did  not  resist  the  winning  graces  of  a  vagabond  vegetation. 
A  pillar  of  journalism,  nothing  has  power  to  rob  him  of  gravity  and  dignity. 
Odious  and  dreadful  as  is  the  tireless  and  revolutionary  Butler  to  Mr.  Godkin, 
even  he  does  not  provoke  him  into  expressions  which  enliven  the  '-World," 
and  which  would  stimulate  the  readers  of  the  "  Nation."  While  other  journalists 
are  habitually  partisan  and  exaggerated  in  expression,  Mr.  Godkin  remains  se- 
date, ready  to  take  additional  evidence  and  temperately  pronounce  judgment. 
And  yet  Mr.  Godkin  has  not  what  one  would  call  an  open  mind.  He  has  what 
one  would  call  a  made-up  mind  on  all  the  fundamental  questions  of  life  and  gov- 
ernment. It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is  so  irritating  to  people  in  transition 
from  old  beliefs  to  a  new  life.  He  has  no  "  moods  ;  "  he  does  not  pass  into 
"states  "  and  "  stages,"  or  come  from  "new  experiences  "  to  illuminate  a  thou- 
sand readers,  satisfied  if  they  get  through  life  in  a  "groove,"  or  contented  in  a 
"rut,"  and  only  to  be  helped  out  of  it  by  a  new  impulse.  Mr.  Godkin  appears 
to  have  settled  convictions  and  a  consistent  mind.  His  self-restraint  and  tem- 
perateness  and  coldness  must  not  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  want  of  vigor  in  ex- 
loression.  Mr.  Godkin  is  vigorous  without  effort.  His  expression  is  naturally 
weighty.  But  he  never  appeals  to  "sentiment,"  or  enlists  the  "feelings,"  or 
stimulates  the  "passions."  Passions  are  dangerous,  feelings  are  troublesome, 
and  sentiment  is  foolish  in  the  Godkin  glossary.  'When  Mr.  Godkin,  from  pre- 
meditation and  reflection,  discusses  what  he  cannot  approve  of,  he  is  studied 
and  searching  in  his  phrase.  Fanaticism  in  politics,  and  emotion  in  literature 
commonly  evoke  his  most  unsympathetic  and  irritating  expression — irritating 
because  limitation  and  obdurateness  are  always  irritating  to  the  fine  and  rapid 
intellect  of  women — and  "fanaticism"  in  politics,  and  "emotion"  in  literature, 
represent  the  play  of  the  feminine  mind. 

In  all  questions  of  fact,  of  the  business  of  government,  of  plans,  and  pleas, 
and  statements,  Mr.  Godkin  is  just,  deliberate,  guarded,  and  commands  the 
highest  respect.  But  he  has  the  modern  Englishman's  scorn  of  everything  not 
restrained,  and  patient,  and  organizable.  Carelessness  and  violence  are  inex- 
cusable to  him.  He  wonders  at  Greeley  and  is  amazed  at  Tilton.  The  training 
of  both,  and  the  haste  and  exaggeration  of  the  latter,  annoy  and  even  irritate  his 
mind.  An  invidious  critic  would  affirm  that  Mr.  Godkin  has  too  much  faith  in 
social  and  literary  starch,  which  he  would  take  as  an  admission  that  he  has  not 
the  common  taste  and  shiftless  habit  of  the  ordinary  American  journalist. 
I  should  say  that  Mr.  Godkin  had  never  shown  any  consciousness  of  what  a 
Frenchman  calls  the  brutality  of  foct ;  that  he  is  as  far  from  art  and  poetry,  from 
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all  loosening  and  liberating  influences  of  life,  as  an  average  journalist  is  far  from 
comprehending  and  appreciating  Shelley,  who  is  the  type  of  all  that  journals,  as 
exponents  of  an  actual  and  disciplined  society,  denounce.  Mr.  Godkin  is  as  far 
from  Shelley,  in  his  intellectual  habit  and  natural  aptitude,  as  is  John  Stuart 
Mill  ;  but,  unlilve  that  illustrious  Englishman,  fails  to  exhibit  or  suggest  that  ex- 
quisite perception,  that  rare  intellectual  hospitality,  that  fine  moral  sense,  which 
made  him  discuss  Shelley,  as  a  poet,  with  so  much  discrimination  and  admira- 
tion. Mill  left  his  reader  with  the  impression  that  the  most  deliberate  and  un- 
impassioned  living  Englishman  is  capable  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  best  lover  of 
the  most  feminine,  the  most  vague,  the  most  ideal,  the  most  exalted  of  all  Eng- 
lish poets.  But,  if  Mr.  Godkin  falls  below  his  illustrious  model  in  a  certain  hos- 
pitality of  mind  and  comprehensiveness  of  sympathy,  he  is  not  less  sane,  not  less 
judicious,  and  like  him,  aims  to  be  impartial  and  instructive.  After  ten  years  of 
the  "  Tribune,"  and  of  the  "Independent,"  the  "  Nation  "  is  a  rest;  it  means 
temperate  discussion  and  self-restraint.  It  invites  us  to  a  disinterested  exami- 
nation of  men  and  things.  Mr.  Godkin  is  really  a  help  against  the  tyranny  of 
party  journalists.  All  that  the  ordinary  American  journalist  is,  Mr.  Godkin  is  not. 
American  journalists  stimulate  and  intensify  ;  'Mv.  Godkin  examines  and  ques- 
tions. Greeley.  Phillips  and  Tilton  are  violent,  indignant,  and  hold  everything 
less  than  their  "cause."  Mr.  Godkin  has  no  exclusive  "cause,"  he  writes  as 
the  advocate  of  public  order,  of  political  and  social  morality,  of  individual  self- 
restraint.  He  approves  or  he  contemns.  He  classifies  everything  under  the 
positive  but  unheated  words,  "foolish  "and  "wicked,"  "just  "and  sensible."  His 
moral  and  literary  gamut  does  not  extend  beyond  these  fatal  and  adequate 
words  of  a  well-bred  Englishman,  deliberate,  unelastic,  defined  ;  whose  animosity 
is  restrained  but  indefatigable  ;  who  is  self-protected  by  a  bivalvular  mind  which 
shelters  his  intelligence  from  foreign  bodies.  Like  a  lithodome  that  lodges 
itself  in  the  hardest  rocks,  so  he  bores  his  place  in  the  hardest  heads. 

Mr.  Godkin  is  such  an  excellent  type  of  the  modern  man,  unmellowed  by  in- 
tercourse with  the  past,  yet  enlightened  by  abstractions,  so  adequate  an  "edi- 
torial type,"  that  none  of  his  contemporaries  provoke  a  more  lively  discussion. 
Although  other  journalists  are  literal  and  grave  and  exclusively  expressive  of 
their  time,  none  seem  more  bare  of  classic  and  romantic  gifts.  His  high  merit 
is  his  effort  to  purify  and  elevate  a  profession  which  really  gains  much  by  his 
dignity  and  intelligence.  Men  honestly  intent  upon  serving  the  public  by  legiti- 
mate and  practical  methods  do  not  fail  of  the  support  of  the  "  Nation."  jMr. 
Godkin  arrays  the  "  Nation "  only  against  what  he  considers  incompetency, 
fanaticism,  and  sentimentality.  But  deficient  in  imagination,  he  is  necessarily 
limited  in  his  sympathies  ;  and  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  his  judgment  is  the 
cause  of  the  voicelessness  of  his  feelings  ;  for  although  silent,  I  must  suppose 
feelings  and  sentiments  have  a  place  in  his  being,  that  even  he  has  his  moment 
of  folly  and  relaxation.  But  as  a  journalist  he  is  without  any  let-go  of  nature. 
He  is  always  in  harness,  always  on  the  high  road,  and  never  makes  an  expres- 
sion that  betrays  a  love  of  the  pasture  lands  of  life,  or  shows  a  zest  in  struggle. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  of  him  in  any  other  mood  than  that  of  a  man  taking  evi- 
dence or  giving  judgment — the  mood  of  a  listener  and  of  a  judge.  But  Mr.  God- 
kin is  never  more  than  a  judge,  and  he  is  a  listener  without  sympathies  ;  yet  he 
is  patient  to  get  the  "truth."  But  "truth"  with  Mr.  Godkin  is  not  the  sly-boots 
that  plays  hide  and  seek  in  life,  and  is  the  Proteus  of  philosophy  ;  it  is  something 
subject  to  logic,  discoverable  by  the  positive  method,  and  to  be  secured  like 
property.     His  temper,  his  habit,  make  him  what  he  would  call  a  suitable  sort 
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of  person  for  the  discussion  of  facts,  but  insensible  and  even  obdurate  to  art  and 
literature  as  understood  by  light  and  free  minds  ;  and  he  hardly  recognizes  the 
transcendental  side  of  morals  or  anything  for  which  men  have  invented  vague 
phrases  and  a  sliding  scale.  Breaches  of  law,  offences  against  taste,  want  of 
consideration  for  the  actual  conditions  of  society  and  indifference  to  the  "  sensi- 
ble," that  is  to  say  the  obvious,  he  is  quick  to  stigmatize  ;  and  he  stigmatizes  a 
great  many  powerful,  and  beneficent,  and  beautiful  things  not  in  consonance 
with  political  sagacity  and  social  wisdom,  as  he  understands  them.  He  has  the 
modern  Englishman's  dread  of  what  he  calls  "mental  inflammation,"  which  is  so 
common  with  moral  and  political  agitators  and  their  followers  ;  he  has  the  mod- 
ern Englishman's  disgust  of  any  man  or  matter  that  induces  the  feverish  or  fer- 
vid state,  and  makes  men  talk  about  a  "  cause,"  and  accept  any  material  that 
increases  party  capital. 

As  a  journalist,  Mr.  Godkin  is  in  striking  contrast  with  his  contempora- 
ries in  New  York.  He  seems  at  once  simpler  and  more  independent ;  and  he 
has  the  advantage  of  being  without  a  past.  Mr.  Godkin  just  begins  his  work. 
Greele}^,  and  Godwin,  and  Bryant,  and  Curtis  have  done  their  work ;  and  so  far 
as  they  continue  their  work  they  are  under  the  influence  of  their  past  associa- 
tions ;  but  Mr.  Godkin  began  but  yesterday,  and  promises  to  be  equal  to  the 
new  epoch  of  our  civil  administration.  He  is  a  jjure  example  of  the  "editorial 
type."  So  strictly  is  he  a  journalist,  so  confirmed  is  his  journalist-habit  of  mind 
that  he  never  writes  but  at  the  dictates  of  its  essential  and  fundamental  spirit — 
which  is  good  sense.  Thinking  and  writing  with  Mr.  Godkin  are  the  practice  of 
a  sensible  mind.  It  is  not  the  exercise  of  imagination,  for  he  has  but  little  ;  it 
is  not  the  play  of  wit,  for  he  is  not  gifted  with  it ;  it  is  not  the  manifestation  of 
personal  sympathies,  for  his  policy  is  to  drive  personal  sympathies  out  of  politics 
and  journalism.  Mr.  Godkin  thinks  and  writes  as  a  journalist  who  has  been 
formed  by  the  example  and  style  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  He  is  a  journalist  that 
never  babbles,  that  never  plays,  that  is  so  much  engaged  with  thinking  of  the 
aspects  of  parties  and  the  actual  conditions  of  society,  that  he  forgets  nature  and 
art,  and  strives  to  make  society  practise  politics  like  business,  independent  of 
emotions,  and  in  which  human  passions  have  a  regulated  action  ;  in  which  no 
one  is  allowed  to  act  from  sentimental  considerations  ;  a  society  in  which  "ridic- 
ulous," and  foolish,"  and  "sentimental,"  and  "inflammatory"  are  the  ostracizing 
and  fatal  words. 

It  is  worth  some  trouble  to  appraise  this  type  ;  it  is  worth  some  care  to  un- 
derstand so  representative  an  outcome  of  politics,  business,  modern  society,  and 
education.  Its  rapport  with  the  commercial,  the  legislating  and  scientific  classes 
is  quite  perfect ;  its  tendency  is  not  to  resist  them,  not  to  react  against  them, 
not  even  to  supplement  them  ;  but  to  elevate  them,  to  aggrandize  them,  to  in- 
crease their  self-consciousness.  Its  merit  is,  that  it  purifies  by  criticism  ;  its 
failure  is,  its  hardness,  its  insensibility,  its  impregnability  to  everything  not  con- 
tained in  the  theory  and  practice  of  society  since  the  eighteenth  century.  It  re- 
lies upon  newspapers  and  professors  ;  it  makes  everything  a  question  of  knowl- 
edge and  honesty.  It  is  Mill  and  Buckle  applied  to  current  questions.  It  is 
without  the  dramatic  sense  and  expression  ;  it  never  seeks  for  grace  of  utterance  ; 
it  has  no  conception  of  "beauty"  as  a  controlling  object  in  life  ;  it  never  forgets 
itself,  its  day,  and  generation  ;  and  it  depends  wholly  on  the  interest  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  for  it  never  creates  that  interest.  It  encourages  only  what  it  calls  the 
"sensible,"  and  "thoughtful,"  and  "judicious  ;  "  what  is  not  so  is  "ridiculous," 
"foolish."  It,  however,  sincerely  works  for  the  dignity  and  well  being  of  men  ; 
it  does  not  believe  in  their  exaltation.     It  is,  briefly,  a  type  not  only  without  the 
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feminine  clement,  but  tlie  dictator  and  oftenest  the  suppressor  of  everything  fem- 
inine in  the  sphere  of  politics  and  business.  It  docs  not  nourish,  it  directs  ;  it 
comes  into  action  after  political  storms  ;  it  is  pre-eminently  a  reviewing  and  criti- 
cal, althougii  not  a  subtleizing  spirit.  It  has  no  point  of  contact  with  the  masses, 
and  its  tendency  is  to  impose  the  checker-board  system  of  society,  and  to  classify 
everything  as  a  play  between  good  heads  and  bad  heads. 

I  cannot  represent  Mr.  Godkin  with  too  much  decision  of  form  and  too  little 
color.  Other  journalists  may  be  confounded  with  orators,  and  poets,  and  fiction- 
ists,  and  flatterers — but  not  Mr.  Godkin.  He  never  writes  in  any  other  mood 
than  that  of  a  journalist,  with  an  adequate  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  profession. 
But  zeal  never  changes  the  movement  of  his  phrase.  Compared  with  French 
journalists,  he  seems  heavy;  compared  with  New  York  journalists,  he  seems 
less  local,  less  hasty,  and  less  complaisant ;  none  give  more  substantial  matter 
than  he  does,  and  none  inspire  more  respect.  But  he  has  not  a  rich,  or  a  sug- 
gestive mind  ;  yet  it  is  genuine  ;  it  is  sincere  in  its  utterance  ;  it  is  serviceable, 
like  a  suit  of  black,  and  expressly  made  for  modern  use.  If  it  were  less  con- 
temporary, and  more  under  the  influence  of  the  past,  it  would  probably  be  more 
picturesque  and  interesting  in  its  manifestation.  If  it  fails  to  appreciate  a  great 
many  things  that  we  cherish,  it  is  not  vulgar,  and  it  is  well  bred. 

I  cannot  too  often  insist  upon  the  truth  that  Mr.  Godkin  is  exclusively  a  type 
of  the  journalist — a  type  that,  in  proportion  to  its  correspondence  with  our  mod- 
ern life,  and,  in  proportion  to  its  exclusiveness,  is  unattractive  and  dcsillnsiotti. 
As  most  people  live  by  their  illusions,  the  journalist  most  fatal  to  them  is  the  most 
forbidding.  The  independent  journalist,  without  sympathies,  without  emotions, 
without  sentiment,  and  without  passion,  but  self-sufficient  as  a  modern  English- 
man, makes  sad  work  with  political,  literary,  artistic,  and  moral  illusions.  He 
tears  away  the  decent  drapery  of  our  self-righteous  politicians  ;  he  punctures 
social  inflations  which  have  sustained  us  ;  he  unmasks  intriguers  and  withers 
charlatans.  A  journalist  pure  and  exclusive,  I  repeat,  who  does  not  share  the 
follies,  much  less  the  crimes  of  men  ;  and  who  has  no  fellow-feeling  with  human 
infirmities,  is  hardly  a  winning  type.  He  shocks  us  into  virtue,  and  freezes  us 
to  deliver  us  from  our  fevers  ;  and  Mr.  Godkin  has  done  this  so  often  that  his 
faithfulness  to  the  journalist-ideal  cannot  be  impeached.  He  is  caustic,  dry, 
grave,  sensible,  impregnable.  Such  a  journalist  can  only  be  reached  by  a  man 
of  wit.  He  is  too  cautious  and  mature  a  thinker  to  expose  himself  to  formal 
argument ;  only  a  swift  mind,  unexpected,  light  of  wing,  could  disturb  him. 
Happily,  he  is  on  the  side  of  progress  and  order.  He  is  unsatisfactory  and  irri- 
tating only  when  he  discusses  an  intensely  sympathetic,  and  personal,  and  orig- 
inal man,  like  Victor  Hugo,  for  example. 

The  journalist  has  so  much  influence  upon  his  contemporaries  that  we  can- 
not be  indifferent  to  his  personality  and  ignore  his  limitations.  It  makes  a  vast 
difference  in  the  temper  of  his  readers  whether  he  be  organizing  and  restrictive, 
or  liberating  and  indulgent  ;  whether  he  be  caustic  and  arrogant,  like  a  Satur- 
day Reviewer,  or  supple  in  his  mind  and  easily  moved,  like  a  Diderot.  And  Mr, 
Godkin,  while  he  commands  high  respect  by  his  intellectual  integrity,  and  even 
admiration  for  his  fine  sense  of  personal  dignity,  seems  too  far  from  the  Greek 
type,  too  far  from  the  French  type,  which  is  so  beautiful  and  liberating  to  us. 
He  has  not  the  complaisance  of  a  comprehensive  man,  or  the  play  of  mind  of 
a  mobile  man.  But  he  is  a  mature,  a  deliberate  talker,  and  his  work,  carefully 
considered,  is  a  protest  against  the  insanities,  and  fevers,  and  flatteries,  and  ex- 
aggerations of  the  contemporary  press  of  New  York.  Eugene  Benson. 
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IN  that  charming  suburb  of  Paris  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Passy,  there 
resided  a  year  ago  a  man  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  ninety  years,  and  by 
infirmities  contracted  in  many  a  hard  campaign.  He  participated  in  the  great 
events  of  Uhn,  Jena,  and  Eylau  ;  made  more  than  one  campaign  in  Spain  ;  shat- 
tered his  health  in  the  dreadful  passage  of  the  Beresina  ;  witnessed  the  cam- 
paigns of  1813  and  1814;  took  part  in  the  Russo-Turkish  campaigns  of  1828 
and  1829  ;  and,  at  least  by  his  advice,  aided  the  Russians  during  the  war  of 
1855  and  1856. 

That  man  was  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  few  surviving  relics  of  the  great  soldiers  known  to  fame  during  the  wars  of 
the  first  Napoleon.  He  was  the  General  Baron  Jomini,  long  chief  of  the  staff 
of  Marshal  Ney ;  afterward  general  and  aide-de-camp  in  the  service  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  a  position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  demise. 
His  claims  to  celebrity  are  based  less  upon  the  eminent  services  he  rendered  in 
the  field,  than  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  the  ablest  of  military  writers,  and  the 
first  author  in  any  age  who  gathered  from  the  campaigns  of  the  greatest  gener- 
als the  true  principles  of  war,  and  expressed  them  in  clear  and  intelligible  lan- 
guage. 

I  will  here  premise  that  for  much  of  the  contents  of  this  article  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  admirable  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  Jomini,  by  his  friend 
Colonel  Ferdinand  Lecomte,  an  eminent  officer  of  the  Swiss  Federal  service. 

Antoine  Henri  Jomini  was  born  of  very  respectable  parents  of  Italian  origin, 
on  the  6th  March,  1779,  in  the  little  town  of  Payerne,  in  the  Canton  Vaud,  not 
fiir  from  Lake  Neufchatel.  He  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good  early  school 
education — nothing  more.  His  boyish  inclinations  were  decidedly  military,  but 
circumstances  thwarted  his  efforts  to  obtain  admission  into  the  military  school 
of  Montbelliard,  as  well  as  to  procure  a  commission  in  the  Swiss  regiment 
"  Watteville,"  in  the  French  service  ;  he,  consequently,  devoted  himself  to  the 
mercantile  career.  He  first  attended  a  commercial  school  at  Aarau,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  entered  the  banking-house  of  Mons.  Preiswerk,  at  Bale,  as  a 
clerk.  The  year  1796  found  him  in  Paris,  a  clerk  in  the  banking  establishment 
of  Mons.  Mosselmann,  with  a  salary  of  3,000  francs  ;  that  he  was  faithful  and 
skilful  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  his  salary  was  doubled  at  tlie  close  of  the 
year.  He,  however,  soon  went  into  business  as  a  broker  on  his  own  account, 
forming  a  partnership  with  a  fellow-countryman  by  the  name  of  Rochat.  In  the 
words  of  Colonel  Lecomte — "  This  was  the  period  of  the  great  successes  of  the 
Republic  in  Italy.  Everyone  followed  with  enthusiasm  the  first  essays  of  the 
great  Captain,  and  read  the  accounts  of  the  astonishing  victories  of  Montenotte, 
Lodi,  Castiglione,  Lonato,  etc.  Less  than  this  was  required  to  bring  back  our 
young  merchant  to  his  original  tastes,  and  to  cause  him  to  participate  more  se- 
riously than  many  others  in  the  intoxication  of  the  time.  He  followed  atten- 
tively the  war  bulletins  ;  kept  a  journal  of  the  military  operations,  and  soon  felt 
tlie  imperious  necessity  of  penetrating  all  the  secrets  of  the  triumphs  which 
filled  the  world.  Excited  also  by  reading  the  posthumous  works  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  he  analyzed,  studied,  compared,  and  at  length  reached  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult ;  that  is  to  say,  he  convinced  himself  that  there  were  in  the  art  of  war  real 
principles,  more  or  less  easy  to  reduce  to  formula." 
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In  1798  he  returned  to  Switzerland  as  aide-de-camp  of  the  Swiss  Minister 
of  War,  and  in  1799,  was  in  charge  of  a  bureau  in  the  war  office,  with  the  rank 
of  major.  While  in  this  position  he  accomplislied  a  great  deal  of  useful  work 
in  re-organizing  the  Swiss  troops,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  displayed  that 
unerring  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  war  that  has  since  rendered  him  so 
famous.  The  experience  he  acquired  here  in  matters  of  detail  was  subsequently 
of  infinite  service  to  him.  In  1799,  still  retaining  his  commission  as  a  major  in 
the  Swiss  army,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  again  embarked  in  those  com- 
mercial pursuits  which  he  finally  abandoned,  in  1803,  for  the  military  profession. 

Early  in  life,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  mastered  the  principles 
of  the  art  of  war,  and  commenced  the  first  of  his  works — a  treatise  on  "  Grand 
Tactics  " — a  work,  however,  which  he  did  not  publish  in  its  original  form.  Jo- 
mini  stated  to  the  writer  of  this  article  that  it  was  during  his  first  residence  in 
Paris,  from  1796  to  1798,  that  his  attention  was  successfully  drawn  to  the  search 
for  the  true  principles  of  strategy  and  tactics,  by  the  gross  and  continual  blun- 
ders of  the  early  campaigns  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  campaigns  in  which  the 
successes  achieved  by  the  French  were — until  Moreau  and  Napoleon  came  upon 
the  stage — generally  due  to  the  fact  that  their  antagonists  were  guilty  of  still 
more  glaring  blunders.  He  said  that  it  was  while  studying  the  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Leuthen  that  the  great  principle  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of 
war  flashed  upon  him  ;  and  a  careful  study  of  Napoleon's  early  Italian  cam- 
paigns proved  to  him  that  he  had  at  last  mastered  the  secret.  That  principle, 
which  now  seems  so  clear  and  simple,  had  never  been  enunciated  as  a  formula, 
although  it  had  often  been  carried  into  practice  by  the  great  captains  of  the 
world  ;  it  was  simply  this — to  bring  the  greatest  mass  of  troops  to  bear  upon 
the  decisive  point  of  a  field  of  battle  or  theatre  of  operations,  at  the  opportune 
moment.  He  also  said  that  in  his  earliest  works  he  did  not  venture  to  illustrate 
his  subject  by  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  so  fertile  in  errors  in  the  be- 
ginnirig — he  would  have  wounded  the  self-love  and  interests  of  too  many  living 
men.     He  therefore  took  the  campaigns  of  Frederic  the  Great  as  his  te.xt. 

Upon  abandoning  commercial  life  Jomini  attempted  to  enter  the  French  ser- 
vice under  Murat,  and  soon  after  as  aide-de-Camp  of  General  Von  der  Weidt,  a 
Swiss  officer  in  the  French  army  ;  but  failed  in  both  cases.  A  subsequent  effort 
to  enter  the  Russian  service  met  with  no  better  success  ;  in  fact  the  Russian 
chargd  d'affaires,  to  whom  he  presented  himself  with  the  first  volume  of 
his  "Treatise  on  Great  Operations,"  not  only  declined  to  forward  his  appli- 
cation for  admission  into  the  Russian  service,  but  lectured  him  very  severely 
for  his  assurance  in  supposing  that  so  young  a  man  could  teach  the  old  Rus- 
sian generals  anything  about  strategy.  At  length,  however,  his  most  san- 
guine hopes  were  gratified,  for,  in  1805,  he  met  Ney,  who  read  his  manuscript 
with  the  greatest  interest,  advanced  him  the  funds  necessary  for  its  publication, 
and  proposed  that  Jomini  should  accompany  him  to  the  Camp  of  Boulogne  as  a 
volunteer  aide,  promising  to  procure  a  regular  commission  for  him  later.  Jomini 
very  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  joined  the  Marshal  at  the  camp.  While  there 
their  relations  became  confidential,  and  Jomini  so  won  the  Marshal's  esteem  that 
when  the  Sixth  Corps  crossed  the  Rhine,  on  the  march  toward  Ulm,  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Marshal's  private  office  and  intrusted  with  issuing  the 
special  daily  orders  of  march,  etc.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt,  in  such  an 
article  as  this,  even  an  outline  of  the  campaigns  in  which  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  participated.  I  shall  merely  sketch  his  career  in  brief,  adverting  some- 
what more  in  detail  to  a  few  well-authenticated  facts  which  will  suffice  to  prove 
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that  his  powers  of  criticism  in  the  field,  and  during  the  actual  progress  of  events, 
were  quite  equal  to  the  remarkable  faculty  he  so  unquestionably  possessed,  of 
coolly  judging  past  events  in  his  study. 

During  all  the  operations  of  the  Ulm  campaign  he  remained  with  the  Sixth 
Corps.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  my  readers  that  at  the  outset  of  this 
campaign,  an  Austrian  army,  under  Mack,  was  in  position  at  Ulm,  awaiting  the 
support  of  a  Russian  army  under  KutusofF,  then  some  one  hundred  leagues  distant. 
Napoleon  suddenly  broke  up  his  encampments  on  the  shores  of  the  English 
Channel,  and,  by  rapid  and  well-concealed  marches,  interposed  between  Mack 
and  his  expected  re-enforcements.  The  mass  of  the  French  army  was  concen- 
trated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  holding  the  main  roads  to  Vienna  and 
the  Tyrol ;  while  to  the  Sixth  Corps,  temporarily  increased  to  30,000  men  by  the 
addition  of  the  Divisions  Gazan  and  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  was  confided  the  care 
of  the  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  leading  from  Ulm  by  Dillingen  to 
Ratisbon  ;  thus  completing  the  isolation  of  Mack,  and  rendering  his  escape  im- 
possible. 

Murat  was  placed  in  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army,  and 
very  nearly  ruined  the  combinations  of  the  Emperor.  Entirely  misunderstand- 
ing the  orders  and  intentions  of  Napoleon,  Murat  ordered  Ney  to  abandon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  to  move  with  his  whole  force  upon  the  line  of  the 
lller,  thus  leaving  the  Dillingen  road  completely  open  for  Mack's  escape.  Ney 
strenuously  ojjposcd  the  determination  of  Murat,  but  being  obliged  to  yield  to 
his  superior  authority,  called  upon  Jomini  to  draw  up  the  orders  for  the  move- 
ment. 

Jomini  remarked  that  this  movement  was  in  contradiction  to  the  order  of  the 
Emperor  t®  watch  the  left  bank. 

"All  that  belongs  to  ancient  history,"  said  Murat.     "Write." 

"  Your  highness  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  write,"  replied  Jomini ;  "  there  are 
so  many  secretaries  on  the  staff  of  Marshal  Ney  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
my  taking  part  in  a  manoeuvre  which  I  believe  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Emperor." 

"  Ah  !  Marshal  Ney,"  said  Murat,  "  do  you  permit  your  officers  to  argue  in 
that  manner  ?  " 

"Pardon  me,  your  highness,"  replied  Jomini,  "I  am  a  Swiss  ofRcer,  serving 
here  as  a  volunteer.  Marshal  Ney  has  been  good  enough  to  accept  me  as  a 
volunteer  aide,  and  sometimes  permits  me  to  discuss  operations  with  him  under 
a  military  point  of  view.     That  is  what  I  have  just  taken  the  liberty  of  doing." 

Murat  persisted  in  his  purpose  ;  Ney  called  for  his  secretary,  and  the  orders 
were  issued  to  march  upon  the  lller.  Ney,  highly  displeased  with  the  orders 
and  manner  of  Murat,  desired  to  complain  to  the  Emperor.  Jomini  induced 
him  first  to  address  to  Murat  a  letter  capable  of  convincing  any  one  endowed 
with  an  appreciation  of  strategy.  This  letter  was  written  by  Jomini,  signed  by 
Ney,  and  forwarded  to  Murat ;  by  whom  it  was  rudely  returned. 

Fortunately,  so  much  time  had  been  consumed  in  tlicse  discussions  that  the 
movement  ordered  by  Murat  was  not  completely  executed.  Soon  after  Ney 
commenced  his  march  toward  the  lller,  the  sound  of  artillery  was  heard  in  his 
rear.  It  was  the  Division  Dupont,  which  had  not  yet  quitted  the  left  bank,  con- 
tending alone  against  the  efforts  of  30,000  Austrians  to  open  a  passage  to  Ratis- 
bon. Dupont  and  his  troops  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  and  succeeded  in 
arresting  their  progress  until  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements  from  Ney.  By  the 
urgent  advice  of  Jomini,  Ney  promptly  abandoned  the  march  upon  the  lller,  and 
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at  once  marched  toward  the  sound  of  the  cannon.  He  moved  immediately,  with 
al!  the  troops  he  had  in  hand,  toward  Elchingen  ;  leaving  Jomini  at  the  village 
of  Kissendorf,  to  forward  the  counter  orders  to  the  troops  still  in  march  for  the 
lUer,  and  to  direct  tliem  toward  the  Danube.  Among  others  he  was  to  conduct 
to  Ney  the  Division  Gazan. 

Having  dispatched  the  necessary  orders,  Jomini  lay  down  to  rest  in  a  stable 
loft,  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Emperor  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  Jomini  hastened  down,  half  dressed  as  he 
was.     Napoleon  asked  where  were  the  Marshal's  troops. 

"  In  one  or  two  hours  they  will  be  concentrated  at  the  bridges  of  Elchingen 
and  Leipheim,"  replied  Jomini. 

The  Emperor  then  asked  where  the  Marshal  was,  and  was  informed  that  he 
must  then  be  at  the  bridge  of  Leipheim,  where  there  had  been  fighting  for  some 
hours. 

"  Then  what  was  all  that  that  Murat  Avrote  to  me  concerning  your  movement 
on  the  lUer?"  said  Napoleon. 

"  In  truth,  Sire,"  replied  Jomini,  "  Marshal  Ney  was  in  movement  on  the  Iller, 
in  obedience  to  the  reiterated  orders  of  Prince  Murat,  when,  upon  hearing  the 
sound  of  cannon  in  his  rear,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  abandon  the  movement, 
and  to  collect  all  his  troops  to  retake  Elchingen  at  daybreak." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"So  sure.  Sire,  that  I  myself  wrote  the  orders,  and  am  now  awaiting  here  the 
Division  Gazan.  to  conduct  it  to  the  Marshal." 

Napoleon  at  once  departed,  quite  satisfied.  Having  learned  the  movements 
ordered  by  Murat,  he  had  ridden  several  leagues  on  horseback,  in  terrible  weath- 
er, to  satisfy  himself  of  the  facts  ;  and  to  rectify,  if  not  too  late,  the  errors  fortu- 
nately already  repaired. 

It  is  well  known  that  Ney's  glorious  combats  at  Elchingen  and  in  its  vicinity 
won  for  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Elchingen,  and  that  their  consequence  was  the 
surrender  of  Mack.  Had  he  not  turned  back  toward  the  sound  of  the  cannon, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  brders  of  Murat,  Mack  would  certainly  have  escaped. 
In  addition  to  the  proofs  given  above  of  Jomini's  power  of  appreciating  move- 
ments on  the  ground,  and  when  in  course  of  execution,  it  need  only  be  added 
that,  in  these  aii'airs,  he  gave  the  clearest  evidences  of  high  personal  courage. 

Upon  the  surrender  of  Mack,  the  Sixth  Corps  moved  into  the  Tyrol,  and 
remained  there  during  the  Austerlitz  campaign,  in  which,  of  course,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  did  not  participate.  Sent  with  dispatches  fron  Ney,  Jomini 
reached  the  Emperor's  headquarters  the  day  after  tlie  battle  of  Austerlitz.  He 
took  the  liberty  of  adding  to  the  package  of  dispatches  a  copy  of  his  recently- 
published  "Treatise  on  Great  Operations,"  with  a  letter  calling  attention  to  cer- 
tain chapters.  Not  long  after,  the  Emperor,  when  at  Schonbrunn,  with  more 
leisure  than  usual,  directed  Maret  to  read  to  him  the  portions  of  the  work  indi- 
cated in  Jomini's  letter.     After  listening  to  a  few  pages,  he  exclaimed  : 

"They  say  the  age  does  not  advance  !  Why,  here  is  a  young  major,  a  Swiss 
at  that,  who  teaches  us  what  my  professors  never  taught  me,  and  what  very  few 
generals  understand  !  " 

AfLer  hearing  a  little  more,  he  said,  much  excited, 

"  Why  did  Fouchd  allow  such  a  work  to  be  pul)lished  ?  It  teaches  my  whole 
system  of  war  to  my  enemies.  The  book  must  be  seized,  and  its  circulation  pre- 
vented." 

After  a  few  moments'  reflection,  he  again  said  : 
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"  But  I  attach  too  much  importance  to  this  pubHcation.  The  old  generals  who 
command  against  me  will  never  read  it,  and  the  young  men  who  will  read  it  do 
not  command  ;  nevertheless,  such  works  must  not  be  published  hereafter  without 
permission." 

He  then  ordered  Jomini's  name  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  promotions  for  the 
campaign,  as  colonel  on  the  general  staff;  and  he  was  immediately  assigned  as 
senior  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Ney. 

The  unfriendly  and  bitter  feeling  of  Berthier  toward  Jomini,  afterward  pro- 
ductive of  such  serious  consequences  to  the  latter,  arose  at  this  period,  and  was 
induced  by  the  jealousy  of  the  regular  members  of  Ney's  staff  toward  the  volun- 
teer aide,  whose  relations  were  so  confidential  with  their  common  chief.  It  is 
probable  that  Jomini's  natural  independence  of  character  tended  to  widen  the 
breach. 

During  the  period  of  repose  between  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz  and  the  com- 
mencement of  that  of  Jena,  the  general  condition  of  European  affairs  was  often 
a  subject  of  discussion  between  Ney  and  his  senior  aide — the  former  believing 
that  war  with  Prussia  was  improbable,  the  latter  that  it  was  certain.  In  order  to 
convince  the  Marshal,  Jomini  prepared  a  memoir  "on  the  probabilities  of  a  war 
with  Prussia,  and  the  operations  which  will  probably  occur."  In  this  extraor- 
dinary paper  he  first  discussed  the  political  conditions  which,  in  his  opinion,  ren- 
dered war  inevitable  ;  and  then  considered  the  general  question  of  the  positions 
which  might  be  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  and  the  probable  movements  of  the 
Emperor. 

At  the  time  in  question — September,  1806 — the  masses  of  the  Grand  Army 
were  cantoned  in  Southern  Germany,  well  in  advance  of  the  Rhine,  the  passages 
of  which  river  were  in  possession  of  the  French.  The  Prussians  were  east  of 
the  Ems,  and  relied  upon  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  the  Russians,  none  of 
■whose  troops  were  then  west  of  Poland.  The  main  object  of  the  Prussians, 
therefore,  should  evidently  have  been  to  occupy  such  a  position  as  would  cover 
the  advance  of  the  Russians  by  Breslau  and  Dresden — their  most  direct  line  of 
approach.  This  position  should  have  been  such  that  it  would  aftbrd  the  Prus- 
sians some  hope  of  checking  the  French  advance  until  the  Russians  arrived  ; 
or,  failing  in  that,  such  that  they  could  fall  back  by  the  line  of  the  Russian  ad- 
vance, without  danger  of  the  French  interposing  between  them  and  the  Russians. 
The  object  of  Napoleon  would  evidently  be  to  attack  and  destroy  the  Prussian 
army,  by  turning  and  crushing  their  left,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians. 
Such  were  the  views  expressed  by  Jomini  in  the  memoir,  in  which  he  predicted 
the  movement  on  Gera  and  Hof,  so  soon  afterward  made  by  Napoleon  with  such 
decisive  effect  in  the  brilliant  campaign  of  Jena. 

A  fortnight  after  the  completion  of  this  memoir,  Ney's  corps  received  the  or- 
der to  move  toward  Nuremberg,  and  Jomini  was  instructed  to  travel  post  to  May- 
ence,  and  there  await  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  then  in  Paris.  His  arrival  in 
Mayence  was  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  Emperor,  upon  whom  he  immediately 
waited.  When  all  had  left  the  audience-chamber  except  Jomini,  the  Emperor 
turned  toward  him  and  said  : 

"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Sire,  I  am  Colonel  Jomini." 

"Yes,  I  remember.  You  sent  me  a  very  important  work.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  first  work  which  demonstrates  the  true  principles  of  war  belongs  to  my 
reign.  We  were  tauglit  nothing  like  tliis  in  our  military  schools.  We  are  about 
to  fight  the  Prussians.     I  have  sent  for  you  because  you  have  written  the  cam- 
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paigns  of  Frederick  the  Great,  know  his  army,  and  have  thoroughly  studied  the 
theatre  of  war.  You  can  aid  me  with  valuable  information.  I  think  we  shall 
have  a  harder  task  than  with  the  Austrians." 

"Sire,  I  do  not  think  so;  since  the  war  of  1763,  the  Prussians  have  made 
only  the  wretched  campaigns  of  1792-1794  ;  they  are  not  inured  to  war." 

"Yes  ;  but  they  have  the  recollections  and  experienced  generals  of  the  times 
of  the  great  king.     However,  we  shall  see." 

Jomini  then  informed  the  Emperor  that  he  was  the  senior  aide  of  Ney,  and 
that,  before  leaving  the  Marshal,  he  would  be  glad  to  have  some  one  put  in  his 
place.  The  Emperor  replied  that  he  would  arrange  all  that  at  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  would  be  attached  to  his  military  familv. 

"  In  that  event.  Sire,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  return  to  the  Si.xth 
Corps  for  my  horses,  etc. ;  for  I  am  alone  here,  without  even  a  servant.  If  your 
Majesty  will  grant  me  four  days  I  can  rejoin  at  Bamberg." 

At  the  word  Bamberg  the  Emperor  turned  pale  ;  and,  half  astonished,  half 
irritated,  cried : 

"  And  who  told  you  that  I  was  going  to  Bamberg  ?  " 

"The  map  of  Germany,  Sire." 

"  How  the  map  ?  There  are  a  hundred  roads  on  the  map  besides  that  by 
Bamberg." 

"Yes,  Sire  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  your  Majesty  will  perform  the  same  ma- 
noeuvre against  the  left  of  the  Prussians  that  you  did  by  Donauwerth  against 
Mack's. right,  and  by  the  St.  Bernard  against  Melas's  right;  and  that  can  only 
be  done  by  Bamberg  on  Gera." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  Emperor,  "  be  at  Bamberg  in  four  days  ;  but  do  not 
say  a  word  about  it — not  even  to  Berthier  ;  no  one  must  know  that  I  go  to  Bam- 
berg." 

This  scene  made  such  an  impression  on  the  Emperor  that  he  related  it  to 
Montholon  at  St.  Helena. 

Jomini  rejoined  the  Emperor's  headquarters,  and  remained  on  his  staff  dur- 
ing the  Jena  campaign,  where  he  rendered  important  services,  and  again  gave 
proof  of  his  coolness  and  courage  in  the  midst  of  great  dangers. 

At  the  present  period  when  the  impression  so  generally  prevails  that  another 
war  between  France  and  Prussia  cannot  be  very  long  deferred,  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  contrast  the  relative  situations  of  the  two  powers  in  1806  and  1869. 
The  brief  allusions  just  made  to  the  campaign  of  Jena,  with  the  additional  facts 
that  the  Grand  Army  was  then  in  all  respects  far  superior  to  thar  of  the  Prus- 
sians, and  that  the  Prussian  territory  had  no  real  frontiers  and  was  destitute  of 
continuity,  sufficiently  explain  the  state  of  affairs  in  1806.  In  1869,  the  popula- 
tion of  Prussia  and  its  close  allies  is  but  7,500,000  less  than  that  of  France, 
while,  if  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg  and  Hesse  Darmstadt  be  counted,  it  is  only  about 
500,000  less.  The  army  under  the  control  of  Prussia  is  perhaps  quite  as  strong 
in  point  of  numbers  as  that  of  France,  and  is  organized  under  a  system  which 
has  produced  admirable  results  in  a  recent  campaign.  Both  armies  count  in 
their  ranks  officers  and  men  who  have  recently  served  in  actual  war.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Prussia  is  now  compact,  and  she  possesses,  in  most  directions,  well- 
defined  and  defensible  frontiers.  The  fortresses  of  Rastadt,  Mayence,  Coblentz, 
and  Cologne,  to  a  great  extent  control  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  enable  her  to 
operate  at  will  on  either  bank  ;  while,  in  addition,  the  Rhine  Provinces  afford 
the  immense  advantage  of  a  firm  position  on  the  west  bank,  where,  under  cover 
of  the  Fortress  of  Treves  she  can  safely  concentrate  a  large  army  in  the  valley 
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of  the  Mozelle,  or  under  cover  of  Mayence,  in  Rhenish  Hesse,  for  the  invasion 
of  France  by  Lorraine  and  Champagne.  On  the  other  hand  France  owns  not  a 
foot  of  ground  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  only  from  Bale  to  Lauter- 
~bourg  has  she  the  Rhine  for  a  frontier.  So  long  as  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland 
and  Belgium  is  respected,  it  would  seem  clear  that  Prussia  has  the  advantage 
of  position. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  During  the  sojourn  of  Napoleon  in  Berlin, 
immediately  after  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  while  his  corps  were  pur- 
suing the  scattered  remains  of  the  Prussian  army  in  all  directions,  the  question 
arose  as  to  the  future  relations  between  the  two  nations.  One  party  urged  the 
course  of  pursuing  their  successes  against  the  Prussians,  of  annihilating  the 
power  of  that  kingdom,  of  continuing  the  war  against  Russia,  and  of  establish- 
ing an  independent  kingdom  of  Poland.  Another  party  favored  a  more  generous- 
course  toward  Prussia,  and  of  making  such  terms  with  her  as  would  secure  her  sin- 
cere friendship  ;  of  annexing  a  considerable  additional  part  of  Poland  to  Prussia, 
and  thus  establishing  a  powerful  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  Jo- 
mini,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  previous  writings,  conceived  the  idea  of 
addressing  to  the  Emperor  a  memoir  on  the  subject — applying  to  it  the  principles 
and  mode  ot  reasoning  that  had  hitherto  guided  Napoleon's  course — hoping 
thus  to  convince  him  more  readily  than  in  any  other  manner.  He  composed  the 
memoir,  but  before  presenting  it,  consulted  General  Bertrand,  among  others, 
who  fully  approved  of  his  views,  and  urged  him  to  lay  them  before  the  Emperor 
without  delay.  This  he  did  immediately.  Jomini's  own  account  of  the  matter 
is  substantially  as  follows  :  "  In  the  beginning  of  November,  1806,  everything 
indicated  at  Berlin  that  the  Emperor  intended  to  enter  Poland.  Some  sentences 
that  he  addressed  to  me  about  Silesia,  where  he  intended  to  leave  Vandamme 
to  conduct  some  sieges  ;  the  order  for  the  army  to  cross  the  Wartha  ;  the  arri- 
val of  Poles  in  their  national  costume  ;  everything  announced  that  we  were 
about  to  seek  a  new  Poltava.  Convinced  by  close  study  of  the  Emperor's  sys- 
tem of  war,  and  of  his  character,  that  success  sometimes  caused  him  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  prudence,  I  determined  to  prepare  a  memoir  to  demonstrate  to 
him  that  the  re-establish'v.cnt  of  Poland,  without  the  concurrence  of  one  of  the 
three  powers  that  had  dismembered  it,  was  a  dream.  I  predicted  to  him  that 
this  dream  might  easily  cost  him  his  army,  and  that  in  case  of  unlooked-for  suc- 
cess it  would  oblige  France  to  wage  continual  wars  in  order  to  sustain  this  edi- 
fice destitute  of  foundaitions.  I  represented  to  him  that  the  mere  announcement 
of  this  design  would  unite  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  by  indissoluble  ties,  and 
that  in  any  other  case  their  rivalries  would  divide  them.  While  regretting  that 
the  weakness  of  Louis  XV.  had  permitted  the  first  partition,  and  that  the  Revo- 
lution had  rendered  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  second,  I  observed  that  this 
people,  destiti'Je  of  finances,  arsenals,  and  material  of  war,  was,  notwithstanding 
the  zeal  of  some  patriots,  a  body  politically  dead — as  was  proved  by  what  had 
passed  under  Kosciusko,  who  could  never  raise  more  than  40,000  men,  half  of 
whom  were  armed  with  pikes.  Finally,  I  maintained  that  to  resuscitate  Poland 
it  was  necessary  to  amalgamate  her  with  a  more  vigorous  State.  It  seemed  to 
me  noble  and  sublime  to  pardon  the  nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  his  capi- 
tal, and  to  punish  him  for  an  inconsiderate  appeal  to  arms,  by  granting  him  the 
title  of  King  of  Poland,  if  he  were  willing  to  ally  himself  with  us  in  conquering 
a  portion  of  that  country.  Strengthened  by  the  military  power  of  Prussia,  its 
arsenals  and  fortresses,  this  power  would  prove  a  valuable  barrier.  I  contrasted 
with  the  prospective  advantages  of  this  union  the  terrible  chances  of  a  winter 
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campaign  in  the  marshes,  without  supplies,  hospitals,  ammunilion,  or  points  of 
support.  I  represented  to  his  Majesty,  Austria  watching  the  opportunity  to  clc- 
bouche  from  Bohemia  upon  our  rear  ;  and  recovering  at  one  blow  all  that  she  had 
lost  during  fifteen  years  of  reverses." 

Napoleon  did  not  like  his  officers  to  proffer  advice  ;  he  desired  brave  and  in- 
telligent instruments,  not  counsellors  ;  so  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  reception 
his  aide  encountered.  When,  soon  after,  Ney's  corps  entered  Berlin,  Jomini 
accompanied  the  Marshal  and  his  staff  to  the  Palace.  The  Emperor  perceiving 
him  in  the  group,  approached  and  said — "Ah,  you  are  here,  Mr.  Diplomatist  ! 
I  knew  you  well  for  a  good  soldier,  but  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  a  bad  di- 
plomatist."    This  destroyed  all  Jomini's  future  prospects. 

Subsequent  events  proved  but  too  well  the  correctness  of  his  views  ;  and  in 
fact  only  a  few  days  afterward  the  Emperor  directed  Talleyrand  to  open  nego- 
tiations on  a  basis  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Jomini  ;  but  it  was  then  too  late, 
for  the  Russians  had  already  entered  Prussia.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow 
the  movements  which  preceded  the  terrible  battle  of  Eylau,  or  to  describe  the 
battle  itself,  but  merely  to  refer  to  a  certain  phase  of  it  in  which  Jomini  appears 
upon  the  scene.  Toward  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  battle  was  somewhat 
at  a  stand-still,  the  Emperor  retired  from  the  cemetery — where  he  had  been 
posted  during  the  day,  and  where  Jomini  had  also  been  as  a  memlier  of  his  staff 
— to  the  village  of  Eylau  for  refreshment,  and  to  arrange  affliirs  for  the  morrow. 
The  corps  of  Augereau  had  been  destroyed,  and  though  the  French  still  held 
their  general  positions,  they  had  suffered  so  severely  that,  unless  Ney  arrived  in 
season,  it  would  be  difficult  to  withstand  new  attacks  by  the  Russians. 

The  Emperor,  who  had  no  reserves  at  hand,  learned  just  then  that  the  Rus- 
sian left,  already  joined  by  the  Prussians,  was  driving  back  Davoust,  and  he  de- 
termined to  hold  his  position  as  long  as  possible  ;  but,  if  the  necessity  arose,  to  fall 
back  toward  Oudinot,  Lannes  and  Bernadotte,  who  were  still  in  rear.  He  called 
for  Jomini,  told  him  that  Austria  had  already  spoken  of  mediation,  that  a  retreat 
would  almost  certainly  be  followed  by  her  taking  part  actively  against  France, 
and  explained  his  purposes  to  him  ;  that  is,  to  hold  the  ground  if  possible,  but, 
if  necessary,  to  fall  back  slowly  toward  the  corps  still  in  rear.  Having  satisfied 
himself  that  Jomini  understood  him,  he  directed  him  to  remain  with  Grouchy, 
who  was  to  command  the  rear-guard,  and  give  the  necessary  orders  for  carrying 
out  these  views  should  the  emergency  arise  ;  he  was,  however,  not  to  breathe  a 
word  of  the  Emperor's  intentions,  either  to  Grouchy  or  Berthier,  unless  the  neces- 
sity for  a  retreat  occurred.  The  timely  arrival  of  Ney  decided,  however,  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians,  and  thus  rendered  unnecessary  the  ercecution  of  the 
eventual  orders  given  to  Jomini  ;  but  the  circumstances  prove  the  confidence 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  Napoleon,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  affair 
of  the  Berlin  memoir.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  on  this  occasion  the  Emperor 
said  to  Jomini  that,  after  all,  he  was  not  entirely  wrong  in  his  memoir.  He  re- 
mained on  the  Emperor's  staff  during  the  campaign  of  Heilsberg  and  Friedland, 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  return  to  Paris.  While  there,  Ney,  whose  chief 
of  staff  had  lost  an  arm  during  the  last  campaign,  applied  for  Jomini  in  that  posi- 
tion. To  his  surprise  and  chagrin  the  latter  received  the  appointment  of  assis- 
tant chief  of  staff  only,  which,  under  all  the  circumstances,  was  a  decided  slight. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  the  Emperor  stating  that  he  had  entered  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  with  the  hope  that  he  might  one  day  merit  the  kindness  of  the 
great  Captain  of  the  age,  and  that  after  all  that  had  passed  he  could  not  accept 
the  position  assigned  him,  and  requested  permission  to  leave  the  service.     The 
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Emperor  informed  him  that  it  was  an  error  of  Berthier's,  whom  he  had  directed 
to  make  out  Jomini's  appointment  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  The 
mistake  was  rectified  the  same  day,  and  Jomini  immediately  departed  to  join  tiie 
headquarters  of  the  corps  at  Glogau.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mistake 
was  intentional  on  the  part  of  Berthier,  whose  unfriendly  feeling  toward  Jomini 
was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  took  him  to  task  on  this  occasion  in 
the  presence  of  several  witnesses.  In  1808  Napoleon  determined  to  proceed  to 
Spain  in  person,  and,  among  other  troops,  ordered  the  Sixth  Corps  to  accom- 
pany him.  When  e?i  ?-onte  Jomini  met  Ney  at  Vittoria,  for  the  first  time  since 
he  assumed  the  duties  of  chief  of  staff,  and  was  much  surprised  to  meet  with  a 
very  cool  and  unfriendly  reception.  It  would  appear  that  his  rising  reputation 
had  caused  great  jealousy  on  the  part  of  those  surrounding  the  Marshal,  who 
had  been  persuaded  that  the  world  at  large  regarded  Jomini  as  his  Mentor. 
Jomini  continued  to  serve  with  him  in  Spain,  until  sent  to  the  Emperor  with 
dispatches  explanatory  of  Ney's  conduct  in  refusing  to  obey  the  orders  of  Soult. 
His  services  in  Spain  were  very  important,  and  on  several  occasions  he  proved 
very  clearly  how  much  better  he  understood  the  art  of  war  than  those  around 
him.  Shortly  after  he  was,  at  Ney's  request,  relieved  from  duty  as  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  left  without  any  definite  duty.  He  complained  of  tliis 
to  Berthier,  who  rudely  told  him  that  if  he  were  discontented  he  might  resign^ 
Having  gone  to  Switzerland  on  leave,  he  sent  in  his  resignation  and  accepted  an 
offer  to  enter  the  Russian  service  ;  Russia  and  France  being  at  that  time  not 
only  at  peace,  but  close  allies.  While  awaiting  the  necessary  passports,  etc.,  to 
enable  him  to  depart  for  Russia,  he  received  a  peremptory  order  to  leave  for 
Paris  witliin  twenty-four  hours.  Upon  arriving,  the  Minister  of  War  informed 
him  that  he  had  the  alternative  of  withdrawing  his  resignation,  or  being  confined 
in  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  stating  that  if  he  accepted  the  former  alternative  the 
affair  would  be  arranged  to  his  satisfaction,  as  the  Emperor  was  fully  informed 
of  all  that  had  occurred.  Being  powerless,  he  naturally  preferred  avoiding  im- 
prisonment, withdrew  his  resignation,  and  two  days  after  was  made  a  general  of 
brigade.  During  the  early  part  of  the  Russian  campaign  of  181 2  he  was  employed 
as  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Wilna,  and  afterward  of  Smolensk  ;  with  his  usual 
energy  and  foresight  he  collected  information  in  regard  to  the  roads  and  country 
which  afterward  proved  of  vital  importance. 

When  the  Emperor  reached  Smolensk  on  the  retreat,  Jomini  communicated 
to  him  information  which  enabled  him  to  reach  the  Beresina  with  comparative 
safety ;  and  was  charged  with  the  selection  of  the  points  of  passage  over  that 
river,  in  connection  with  Oudinot  and  General  Ebld.  His  exertions  and  expo- 
sure during  this  terrible  scene  brought  on  an  attack  of  fever  which  well-nigh 
proved  fatal  ;  but,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  friends,  and  his  own  energy  and  good 
fortune,  he  at  length  reached  Stettin,  after  many  narrow  escapes  from  disease, 
tlie  cold,  famine,  and  the  Cossacks.  Here  he  received  an  order  to  repair  to 
Paris — an  order  given  to  only  one  other  general  oflficer — all  others  being  pro- 
hibited from  crossing  the  Rhine.  His  illness  assumed  so  violent  a  form  that  he 
was  confined  to  his  bed  for  three  months,  and  was  unable  to  profit  by  the  honor 
thus  conferred  on  him  by  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  subsequently  said  that  if 
Jomini  had  not  been  ill  then  he  would  have  made  him  a  Marshal  of  France. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  Jomini's  merits  and  services  had,  at  length,  fully  obliter- 
ated from  the  Emperor's  mind  the  ill  effects  of  the  unlucky  Berlin  memoir. 
When  he  left  his  bed  it  was  to  rejoin  the  army  in  Germany,  on  the  field  of  Lut- 
zen.     He  met  the  Emperor  on  that  field,  who  called  him  to  him  and  said:  "Jomi- 
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ni,  I  send  you  to  Ney's  corps,  as  chief  of  the  staff;  he  commands  three  army 
corps— 80,000  men.  Go  and  do  good  work  for  me  !  "  He  rejoined  Ney  at  Leip- 
sic,  and  at  once  entered  upon  liis  duties. 

We  now  come  to  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  the  last  field  on  which  Jomini  served 
under  the  colors  of  France,  and  a  fitting  termination  of  his  career  under  the 
orders  of  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world.  Full  of  interest  as  this  memo- 
rable battle  is,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  most  condensed  outline 
that  will  serve  to  show  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  subject  of  this  article.  Lut- 
zen  was  a  victory  for  Napoleon  ;  but  not  a  decisive  one.  The  great  superiority 
of  the  Allies  in  cavalry,  and  the  rawness  of  most  of  the  Emperor's  troops,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  pursue  with  his  usual  vigor.  The  reader  will 
perhaps  pardon  me  if  I  mention  a  circumstance  in  reference  to  Lutzen,  related  to 
me  not  long  ago  by  a  gallant  old  Westphalian  baron,  a  veteran  of  the  wars  of  the 
Empire.  My  friend  was  sent  from  the  rear  with  important  dispatches  to  the 
Emperor,  and  arrived  while  the  battle  of  Lutzen  was  at  its  height.  He  told  me 
that  for  miles  before  reaching  the  actual  field  of  battle  he  passed  through  crowds 
of  fugitives  from  the  French  army — young  conscripts,  who  cried  that  all  was  lost ; 
he  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  complete  defeat  of  the  French, 
until  he  reached  the  Imperial  headquarters  in  the  front,  when,  to  his  intense  sur- 
prise, he  found  that  the  battle  was  won  !  This  incident,  which  may  be  relied 
upon  as  strictly  accurate,  may  aid  in  explaining  why  Lutzen  was  not  decisive. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  result  was  that  the  Allies  abandoned  Dresden  and  the 
line  of  the  Elbe,  and  occupied  the  formidable  position  of  Bautzen,  where  they 
intrenched  themselves.  Bulow  covered  Berlin  with  a  small  force.  Napoleon 
promptly  occupied  Dresden,  repaired  the  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  and  moved  in 
pursuit  with  about  110,000  men.  He  directed  Ney,  with  some  90,000  additional 
troops,  to  the  left ;  either  to  move  on  Berlin  or  to  turn  the  right  of  the  Allies,  as 
events  mioht  render  advisable.  The  position  of  Bautzen  is  very  formidable 
against  a  front  attack  ;  the  left  (facing  toward  Dresden)  rests  upon  the  difficult 
spurs  of  the  mountains  which  form  Saxon  Switzerland,  and  cannot  readily  be 
turned  by  masses  of  troops  ;  the  right  rests  upon  the  ponds  of  Malchwitz  ;  the 
front  offers  strong  positions  for  infantry  and  artillery  on  the  hills  of  Little  Baut- 
zen and  Krechwitz.  On  the  other  hand  it  presented  several  inconveniences  to  the 
Allies  ;  although  the  immediate  right  of  the  position  was  difficult  of  access,  it 
could  easily  be  turned,  a  little  further  to  the  rear,  in  the  direction  of  Belgern  ; 
and,  in  that  event,  it  offered  but  one  line  of  retreat — that  by  Hochkirch  and  Rei- 
chenbach  ;  because  the  neutral  territory  of  Bohemia  was  close  to  the  left  flank, 
and  prevented  escape  in  that  direction.  Ney  moved  from  Leipsic,  by  Torgau, 
on  Luckau,  with  orders  to  make  a  demonstration  on  Berlin,  and  to  detach  Lau- 
riston's  corps  to  his  right  toward  Bautzen.  Arrived  at  Luckau,  Ney  determined 
to  direct  two  corps  toward  Berlin,  and  instructed  Jomini  to  issue  the  necessary 
orders  to  that  effect.  The  chief  of  staff  urged  that  the  movement  ought  to  be  to 
the  right,  toward  Belgern,  and  not  to  the  left  toward  Berlin. 

Ney  persisted,  basing  his  action  on  the  Emperor's  orders  ;  Jomini  replied 
that  orders  might  safely  and  successfully  be  disobeyed,  provided  one  remained 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  war ;  that  in  this  case  the  eccentric  movement  on 
Berlin  was  opposed  to  the  Emperor's  usual  system  of  war ;  that  Bautzen  was 
the  decisive  point,  which  would  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  fall  of  Berlin.  All 
his  aro-uments  proving  fruitless,  Jomini  at  length  drew  up  the  orders  in  such  a 
form  as  to  require  the  Marshal's  own  signature.  Ney  asked  the  reason  for  this 
unusual  form,  upon  which  Jomini  said  that  the  movement  upon  Berlin  was  in 
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direct  opposition  to  the  principles  developed  in  his  works  on  strategy  ;  that  he 
could  not  compromise  the  safety  of  the  army,  and  his  own  reputation  ;  that  he 
would  prefer  resigning  his  position  as  chief  of  staff,  and  go  with  a  single  brigade 
to  Berlin ;  but,  as  to  signing  the  order  for  all  the  troops  of  the  Marshal  to  go 
there — that  he  could  not  in  conscience  do.  Ney,  appreciating  his  firmness,  also 
refused  to  sign  the  orders  ;  on  which  Jomini  said  :  "  Then  we  will  remain  where 
we  are,  which  is  always  better  than  to  move  to  the  left,  when  all  the  rules  of  war 
and  the  safety  of  the  army  demand  that  we  should  move  to  the  right."  A  few 
hours  after  this,  news  received  from  the  advanced  guard  determined  Ney  to  fol- 
low the  advice  of  Jomini,  and  move  to  the  right  in  support  of  Lauriston.  Jomini 
further  urged  that  Belluno's  corps  and  Sebastiani's  cavalry  should  move  by 
Spremberg,  and  seize  the  Allies'  only  line  of  retreat ;  this  was  not  done.  After 
the  lapse  of  two  days,  orders  v.ere  at  last  received  from  the  Emperor  directing 
the  march  already  in  course  of  execution  ;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  earlier 
instructions  to  the  same  effjct  had  been  intercepted  by  the  enemies'  light  troops. 
As  Ney  approached  the  field  of  battle,  the  Emperor — in  order  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  Allies  from  him — attacked  the  position  directly  in  their  iront  on 
the  2oth  of  May,  and  gained  possession  of  the  town  of  Bautzen,  and  of  the 
heights  which  covered  the  front  of  the  intrenched  camp.  The  efiect  of  this  was 
to  cause  the  Allies  to  neglect  their  right,  and  re-enforce  the  left. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  Ney  was,  with  the  mass  of  his  troops,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  having  sent,  the  night  before,  to  the  Em- 
peror for  orders,  he  waited  in  vain  until  seven  o'clock  for  a  reply,  and  then  de- 
cided to  advance.  Jomini  knew  the  ground  thoroughly,  from  the  study  he  had 
bestowed  upon  Frederick  the  Great's  battle  of  Hoclikirch,  fought  on  the  same 
field  ;  he,  therefore,  prepared  the  orders  of  march  for  the  six  divisions  present 
to  move  upon  the  steeple  of  Hochkirch,  the  highest  point  of  the  field  ;  and  at 
eight  o'clock  the  troops  moved  in  accordance  with  these  orders.  Had  this  ma- 
noeuvre been  fully  carried  out  it  would  have  brought  the  whole  of  Ney's  command 
(six  divisions  with  four  more  in  support)  directly  in  rear  of  the  Allies,  and  upon 
their  only  possible  line  of  retreat,  while  the  Emperor  was  attacking  in  front. 
The  result  must  necessarily  have  been  the  capture  of  all  their  guns  and  trains, 
and  of  the  mass  of  their  army  ;  in  all  human  probability  only  a  few  stragglers 
could  have  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  disaster.  Unhappily  for  Napoleon,  his 
instructions  to  Ney  were  wanting  in  precision,  and  the  latter  followed  too  closely 
his  favorite  maxim  of  "marching  toward  the  sound  of  the  artillery,"  and  in 
spite  of  the  urgent  and  repeated  remonstrances  of  Jomini,  after  gaining  a  posi- 
tion fairly  in  rear  of  the  whole  allied  army,  paused,  and  then  diverged  from  the 
direction  upon  Hochkirch,  and  moved  square  to  his  right — parallel  with  the 
Allies'  line  of  retreat,  which  he  thus  left  open  for  their  escape.  In  addition,  he 
made  the  mistake  of  undertaking  a  partial  attack,  instead  of  advancing  with  his 
whole  force,  and  thus  gave  the  Allies  time  to  check  the  head  of  his  column, 
while  they  completed  their  arrangements  for  the  retreat.  This  battle  was  a 
turning  point  in  the  career  of  Napoleon.  It  resulted  in  a  victory  for  him,  but 
left  the  allied  army  intact,  with  the  exception  of  their  heavy  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  some  prisoners.  The  mass  of  their  army  escaped,  witli  their 
guns  and  trains.  Had  Ney  accepted  the  advice  of  Jomini,  Napoleon's  star 
would  have  regained  its  ascendant ;  the  allied  army  would  have  been  destroyed  ; 
Austria  would  have  joined  the  stronger  party  ;  and  in  all  human  probability 
Napoleon  would  have  died  on  the  throne  of  France,  instead  of  dragging  out  a 
weary  existence  as  an  exile  at  Longwood.     Never  did  a  soldier  display  on  the 
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field  of  battle  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  than  did  Jomini  at 
Bautzen  ;  and  never  were  the  results  of  a  departure  from  those  principles  more 
momentous  and  more  terrible  than  on  that  day.  Were  all  the  rest  of  his  long 
career  obliterated,  his  action  then  and  there  was  enough  to  stamp  him  as  a  great 
soldier,  and  suflices  to  give  him  a  lofty  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  Ney  was 
loud  and  earnest  in  his  praise,  and  with  his  own  hand  placed  his  name  at  the 
head  of  the  list  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  General  of  Division,  and  wrote  di- 
rectly to  the  Emperor,  expressing  his  sense  of  the  great  services  he  had  ren- 
dered. This  was  the  brightest,  most  glorious  and  proudest  moment  of  his  life ; 
he  felt  the  value  of  the  services  he  had  performed,  was  thoroughly  grateful  for 
the  Marshal's  appreciation,  and  naturally  believed  that  he  had  at  last  overcome 
all  the  obstacles  in  his  path  to  fome  and  fortune.  But,  alas,  there  was  never  a 
more  striking  instance  of  the  vanity  of  human  expectations.  He  was  on  the 
eve  of  the  saddest  and  most  unfortunate  period  of  his  life.  He  was  about  to 
experience  the  severest  blow  that  a  proud  spirit  can  receive  from  a  mean  and 
malignant  enemy;  and  was  on  the  point  of  committing  a  hasty  action  which  ex- 
posed him  to  much  obloquy,  and  did  much  to  embitter  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Immediately  after  Bautzen,  he,  with  Ney's  approval,  sent  back  to  Dresden  an  in- 
capable staff  officer,  who  had  been  assigned  to  duty  with  him  ;  there  was  also 
some  delay  in  forwarding  the  fortnightly  return  of  the  strength  of  the  command, 
caused  by  the  absence  of  necessary  returns  from  Sonham's  division  of  provis- 
ional regiments.  Berthier  eagerly  availed  himself  of  these  two  petty  circum- 
stances ;  he  placed  Jomini  in  arrest,  and  published  him  in  General  Orders  as 
incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  position.  This  unmerited  disgrace 
drove  the  sensitive  Jomini  to  the  verge  of  madness.  He  awaited,  however,  the 
arrival  of  the  order  giving  the  promotions  for  the  campaign,  hoping  that  this 
would  repair  the  wrong  done  him.  When  it  at  length  arrived,  the  names  of  Jo- 
mini and  his  aide-de-camp  were  the  only  ones  erased — and  that  by  the  hand  of 
Berthier.  The  "return"  which  served  as  a  pretext  for  his  disgrace  reached 
Berthier  the  very  day  of  the  departure  of  the  courier  bearing  the  order  of  cen- 
sure to  Jomini  !  All  this  was  more  than  Jomini  could  endure.  He  was  not  a 
Frenchman,  but  a  foreigner  ;  he  had  served  France  and  the  Emperor  faithfully 
and  zealously  for  thirteen  years,  and  received  only  disgrace  instead  of  reward. 
An  armistice  then  existed  between  France  and  the  Allies,  and  Jomini  availed 
himself  of  it  to  communicate  with  Alexander  of  Russia,  to  inquire  whether  he 
was  still  disposed  to  accept  his  services,  as  he  had  been  three  years  earlier. 
The  reply  was  prompt,  kind  and  affirmative. 

Jomini  left  the  French  army  and  repaired  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia.  Whatever  of  wrong  there  was  in  this  action  received  its  own 
l)unishment ;  for  he  found  that  the  race  of  Berthiers  was  not  confined  to  France, 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  his  subsequent  happiness  would  have  been  more 
effectually  secured  had  he  submitted  to  the  glaring  injustice  done  him,  and  trust- 
ed to  time  and  Napoleon  for  reparation.  One  thing  must  be  most  positively  and 
distinctly  stated  in  his  defence,  and  that  is,  that  he  never,  in  any  manner,  com- 
municated to  the  Allies  any  information  in  his  possession  in  regard  to  the  French 
armies,  and  that  his  last  act  before  leaving  Ney's  headquarters  was  to  issue,  on 
his  own  authority  and  against  the  wishes  of  Ney,  an  order  changing  the  position 
of  the  cavalry,  and  which  secured  Ney's  command  against  a  somewhat  treach- 
erous surprise  meditated  by  Bliicher.  There  was  no  taint  of  treachery  or  mean- 
ness in  his  conduct.     It  was,  in  all  respects,  loyal  to  his  former  master. 

At  the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  during  the  operations  which  culminated  in  the 
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decisive  battle  of  Leipsic,  Jomini  rendered  very  important  services  to  the  Allies, 
although  he  was  never  able  to  overcome  entirely  the  jealousy  and  stupidity  which 
prevailed  at  Schwartzenberg's  headquarters. 

He  saved  the  Allies  Irom  many  disasters ;  but  was  by  no  means  always  able 
to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  most  judicious  course.  He  always  evinced,  however, 
the  same  unerring  appreciation  of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  war  that 
he  did  in  his  previous  campaigns.  We  will  not  enter  upon  any  detailed  account 
of  this  portion  of  his  career ;  but  it  is  believed  that  enough  has  been  stated  to 
establish  the  fact  that  he  was  a  great  soldier  in  the  field,  as  well  as  in  the  closet. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  campaigns  conducted  on  the  soil  of  France  ;  for  the  mag- 
nanimous Alexander  fully  appreciated  his  reluctance  to  serve  against  the  Empe- 
ror in  France,  and  readily  granted  his  request  to  be  permitted  to  retire  to  Switz- 
erland when  the  Allies  crossed  the  Rhine.  He  was,  however,  in  Paris,  in  1814 
and  18 15,  with  Alexander  ;  and,  on  the  latter  occasion,  nearly  lost  his  commis- 
sion in  the  Russian  service  in  consequence  of  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
interceded  for  the  life  of  his  old  commander,  Ney,  so  cruelly  and  unjustly  mur- 
dered by  the  sovereign  of  the  nation  whose  glory  he  had  raised  so  high. 

Although  Jomini  remained  in  the  Russian  service  from  1813  until  his  recent 
death,  he  rarely  resided  in  Russia,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  in  France,  with  an 
occasional  sojourn  in  Brussels.  He  was  present  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
bore  an  active  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1828  and  1829 ;  but  never  afterward,  we 
believe,  took  the  field  in  person.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
labors  of  the  pen. 

His  writings  were  voluminous,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance ;  no  one  familiar  with  them  will  deny  that  they  evince  wonderful  political 
acumen,  as  well  as  military  ability.  His  "Political  and  Military  Life  of  Napo- 
leon "  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of  his  works  to  the  general  reader  ; 
while  the  "Abstract  of  the  Art  of  War,"  and  the  "  Treatise  upon  Great  Military 
Operations  "  are  the  most  instructive  and  satisfactory  to  the  purely  military  stu- 
dent. The  earliest  published  work  of  Jomini  was  the  "Treatise  upon  Great 
Military  Operations."  It  consists  of  a  relation  of  all  the  campaigns  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great,  in  sufficient  detail  to  bring  clearly  to  the  light  the  faults  committed 
and  the  skilful  movements  executed  ;  all  related  so  naturally  and  so  clearly  that 
the  deductions  of  the  author  seem  to  spring  from  the  mind  of  the  reader,  who  is 
fully  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  the  maxims  enunciated,  some- 
times in  the  current  of  the  narrative,  sometimes  at  the  close  of  a  chapter,  again 
in  separate  chapters.  The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  resu/fte  o(  the  general 
principles  of  the  art  of  war.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  satisfactory,  and  in- 
structive than  this  admirable  work,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended 
to  those  desirous  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war. 
His  next  important  work  was  the  "  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion," on  a  very  similar  plan  to  that  of  his  first  work.  Next,  and  last  of  his 
great  historical  works,  was  the  "  Political  and  Military  Life  of  Napoleon."  This 
was  published  anonymously,  and  purported  to  be  related  by  Napoleon  himself, 
in  the  Elysian  Fields,  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  Caesar,  Frederick,  etc. 
No  abler  or  better  account  of  the  achievements  of  this  wonderful  man  has  ever 
been  written  ;  nor  has  any  writer  more  nobly  and  fairly  defended  his  repu- 
tation and  career.  In  fact,  Jomini  was,  so  to  speak,  the  complement  of  Napo- 
leon ;  he  was,  as  a  military  writer,  what  Napoleon  was  as  a  leader  of  men.  The 
last  of  his  important  works  was  of  a  more  didactic  character  ;  it  was  the  "Ab- 
stract of  the  Art  of  War."     In  this,  Jomini  collects  and  arranges  the  m.axims  of 
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war  and  politics  scattered  through  his  other  works,  and  has  formed  a  lasting 
book  of  reference  and  study  for  the  statesman  and  the  general  ;  it  is  a  noble 
monument  to  the  genius  of  the  author.  No  allusion  has  been  made  to  his  nu- 
merous minor  works,  because  those  already  so  briefly  described  will  sufficiently 
explain  the  general  nature  of  his  writings.  It  is  understood  that  he  has  left 
voluminous  memoirs,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  among  the  most  interesting  works 
given  to  the  world  in  this  century. 

We  cannot  better  sum  up  the  nature  of  Jomini's  literary  efforts  than  by  re- 
peating that  he  was  the  first  who  deduced  from  history  the  principles  of  war, 
before  his  time  concealed  in  the  brains  of  the  few  great  generals  who  have  ap- 
appeared  from  time  to  time.  He  enunciated  them  in  distinct  formula,  and  thus 
formed  a  code  of  maxims  for  the  guidance  of  generals  and  the  instruction  of 
students.  He  has  indicated  the  path,  but  the  "royal  road"  remains  yet  un- 
opened ;  for  the  difficulty  of  the  application  of  these  principles  still  remains. 
Were  his  works  universally  studied  by  military  men,  one  of  their  legitimate  re- 
sults would  doubtless  be  to  decrease  the  number  of  very  bad  generals,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  moderately  good  ones  ;  but  the  great  captains  must  ever 
be,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  very  rare.  Mortals  endowed  with  the  peculiar 
combination  of  intellectual  and  moral  gifts  found  in  such  characters  as  Napoleon, 
Frederick,  Citsar,  and  Hannibal,  will  appear  only  at  long  intervals  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Such  works  as  Jomini's  will  greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  such 
men,  but  cannot  create  them. 

General  Jomini,  as  the  writer  saw  him  about  a  year  ago,  was  somewhat  below 
the  middle  height,  a  little  bent,  his  hair  white,  his  eyes  bright  and  piercing  un- 
der shaggy  eyebrows,  his  voice  clear,  his  face  much  like  that  of  an  old  worn-out 
eagle.  He  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  confined  to  his  room,  and  suffered  much 
pain  ;  he  spoke,  without  dread  or  affectation,  of  his  approaching  end,  and  mani- 
fested the  greatest  interest  in  the  present,  while  his  memory  was  perfectly  dis- 
tinct as  to  the  past.  His  conversation  as  to  the  men  and  events  of  the  era  of 
the -great  Napoleon  was  replete  with  interest ;  two  anecdotes  which  he  related 
were  new  to  me,  and  perhaps  worthy  of  record  here.  He  said  that  upon  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  while  conversing  with  the  Emperor,  the  latter  asked,  "What  do 
you  think  of  Massena  ?  "  "  Sire,"  replied  Jomini,  "  I  can  best  express  my  opin- 
ion by  relating  under  what  circumstances  I  first  saw  him.  In  1799,  when  a 
Major  in  the  Swiss  service,  I  was  sent  to  consult  with  Massena  (then  in  com- 
mand in  Switzerland)  in  regard  to  some  military  affairs.  I  was  told  that  he  was 
on  the  front  line,  but  as  that  extended  from  Bale,  through  Zurich,  the  Grisons 
and  the  Valais,  to  Geneva,  it  was  difficult  to  find  him  ;  at  last  I  met  with  him  on 
the  Limmat  in  front  of  Zurich,  where  he  had  Molitor's  division  of  four  regiments 
watching  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  with  some  40,000  men  in  Zurich.  I 
then  paused,"  said  Jomini  to  me,  "when  the  Emperor  at  once  slapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  as  was  his  frequent  habit  when  conversing  with  officers,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  That  is  Massena  exactly  !  When  other  men  lose  their  senses  he  be- 
gins to  gain  his  ! '  "  To  understand  the  point  of  this  it  must  be  remembered 
that  very  shortly  after  Jomini's  interview  with  Massena,  the  latter,  after  having 
long  remained  inactive  in  his  very  exposed  position  in  front  of  the  vastly  supe- 
rior forces  of  the  Archduke,  becoming  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  Suwarrow's 
movement  over  the  St.  Gothard  exposed  him,  took  advantage  of  the  Archduke's 
departure  with  a  portion  of  his  troops  toward  the  lower  Rhine  ;  suddenly  gath- 
ered his  troops  ;  forced  the  passage  of  the  Limmat  ;  won  the  battle  of  Zurich, 
and  entered  upon  those  brilliant  manoeuvres  which  rendered  abortive  Suwar- 
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row's  painful  and  dangerous  march.     Jomini  said  that  Massena  was  a  man  who 
required  great  dangers  and  emergencies  to  arouse  him  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
powers  ;  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  he  was   by  no   means   a  brilliant 
character.     The  defences  of  Genoa  and  Essling  show  what  endurance  and  he- 
roism were  in  the  man  ;  his  passage  of  the  Limmat,  the  campaign  against  Su- 
warrow,  and  his  superb  flank  march  across  the  field  of  Wagram,  attest  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  powers  when  occasion  called  them  forth.     The  other  anecdote 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  relate,  referred  more  particularly  to  the  Emperor  him- 
self, and  illustrates   some  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  great  mind  more  fully 
than  any  circumstance  I   remember.     During  the  battle  of  Essling  the  victo- 
rious progress  of  the  French  was  arrested  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over 
the  main  Danube,  while  a  large  portion  of  their  army  still  remained  on  the  Vi- 
enna bank.     It  was  clear  that  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  hold  the  positions  of 
Essling,  Aspern,  etc.,  until  nightfall,  in  order  to  secure  a  retreat  into  the  island 
of  Lobau.     While  the  Archduke  Charles  was  making  his  most  desperate  attacks 
upon  Massena  in  Essling,  Napoleon  was  sitting  on  the  ground  dictating  orders 
to  several  aides-de-camp,  when  Massena's  senior  aide  approached,  and  reported 
that  the  Marshal  had  directed  him  to  say  that  if  he  was  expected  to  hold  Ess- 
ling he  must  have  re-enforcements,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible.     The  Em- 
peror quietly  looked  up  at  the  aide,  and  pointing  to  the  ground  immediately  in 
front,  where  Lannes  lost  his  life,  and  where  the  enemy  was  at  the  nioment  at- 
tacking in  great  force,  and  with  much   vigor,  said,  "  I   shou'd  be  very  glad  to 
have  Massena's  troops  there.     Tell  him  that  I  have  no  re-enforcements  to  give 
him  ;  he  must  hold  the  village  at  any  cost,  with  what  means  he  has  ;  he  must  do 
the  best  he  can  in  his  own  way  ;  and  tell  him  that  it  is ///>  business  and  not 
mine.     Say  to  him  not  to  trouble  me  again  about  it."     He  then  quietly  resumed 
his  dictation. 

These  orders  were  the  detailed  orders  of  march  for  that  wonderful  concen- 
tration of  troops  from  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  Northern  Italy,  Naples,  Spain,  France, 
the  Tyrol,  Belgium,  etc.,  etc.,  which  was  carried  into  effect  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  Wagram.  Jomini  mentioned  this  as  a  most  striking  instance  of  Napo- 
leon's marvellous  control  over  his  mind  ;  the  moment  he  saw  that  the  day  was 
lost  he  sat  down  where  he  happened  to  be — under  fire — and  at  once  began  the 
arrangement  of  the  combinations  that  led  to  Wagram.  The  Emperor  was  indeed 
fortunate  in  possessing  such  lieutenants  as  Massena,  to  whom  he  could  confi- 
dently intrust  the  defence  of  a  vital  point  with  insufficient  means,  telling  him 
that  it  was  not  his  business  to  attend  to  it. 

Jomini  conversed  frankly  about  the  modern  changes  and  improvements  in 
fire-arms,  railways,  telegraphs,  etc.  He  freely  acknowledged  their  advantages, 
and  the  changes  they  would  bring  about  in  war,  but  insisted  that  they  could  not 
modify  its  principles.  "Woe  to  the  general."  said  he,  "who  trusts  in  the  mod- 
ern inventions,  and  neglects  the  principles  of  strategy;  those  principles  will  re- 
main unchanged  through  all  the  improvements  of  tiie  future,  and  can  never  be 
inconsistent  with  them  ;  future  history  will  show  that  under  no  circumstances 
can  those  principles  be  violated  with  impunity." 

G.  B.  M. 


TO  BE  BEING,  OR  NOT  TO  BE  BEING:   THAT  IS  THE 

QUESTION. 


WHEN  Benedick  said  tliat  he  would  die  a  bachelor,  he  did  not  think  that 
he  would  live  to  be  married.  So  when  I  wrote  that  the  article  in  The 
Galaxy  for  May  would  be  the  last  of  the  series  on  "  Words  and  their  Uses  "'  I 
did  not  know  that  there  would  be  such  good  reasons  for  writing  another.  During 
the  publication  of  these  articles  not  a  few  provocations  have  been  given  to  con- 
troversy in  defence  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  them  ; 
which  I  have  generally  eschewed,  as  both  uninteresting  to  my  readers  and  dis- 
tasteful to  myself.  But  two  of  the  series  have  been  distinguished  by  particular 
attention  in  so  many  and  such  respectable  quarters  that  to  allow  the  remarks  of 
my  critics  to  remain  unnoticed  would  be  carrying  a  seeming  indifference  that  I 
do  not  feel  to  the  verge  of  a  real  discourtesy  that  I  do  not  intend. 

The  writers  of  some  of  the  articles  to  which  I  refer  have  supported  me  iu 
the  positions  which  by  the  greater  number  were  attacked.  This,  however,  I  re- 
gard as  no  criterion  of  the  general  opinion.  Assent  is  silent  or  taciturn  ;  dis- 
sent protests  and  claims  a  hearing.  There  is  not  a  committee-meeting  at  which 
it  is  not  difficult  for  the  chairman  to  catch  more  than  one  or  two  murmured  ayes 
to  a  question  as  to  which  there  is  general  assent  ;  but  if  the  dissenters  number 
more  than  two  or  three,  their  vote  goes  off  at  the  touch  of  "  the  contrary  "  like 
a  volley  of  musketry.  The  c^uestion  must  needs  be  put  again,  and  then  the  ayes, 
provoked  to  utter  tJieir  dissent  from  the  nocs^  respond  every  man  of  them  with 
hearty  self-utterance.  For  dissent  gratifies  egoism  by  the  assertion  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  dissenter,  who,  by  his  protest,  is  set  off  from  the  mass  of  his  fel- 
lows ;  whereas  assent  merely  absorbs  /  in  you. 

Of  the  dissent  from  the  article  entitled  "Is  Being  Done,"  and  on  that  form 
of  speech,  I  willingly  believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  was  in  honest,  single-minded 
desire  for  the  improvement  of  language ;  and  that  it  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  so  much  criticism,  I  am  glad,  both  in  regard  to  the  phrase  itself,  because 
of  a  faint  hope  that  the  ugly  thing  cannot  live  in  the  light,  and  on  my  own 
account,  because  I  shall  not  fail,  I  am  sure,  to  learn  something  from  the  coun- 
sels and  the  strictures  of  so  many  intelligent  fellow-laborers.  Some  of  these  are 
probably  much  better  read  in  grammar  and  in  rhetoric  than  I  am,  and  have  given 
much  more  attention  than  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  niceties  of  language, 
whether  in  theory  or  in  practice.  One  of  my  critics  speaks  of  the  article  in 
question  as  a  digest  of  several  pages  upon  its  subject  in  Goold  Brown's  "  Gram- 
mar of  English  Grammars."  If  there  is  any  seeming  ground  for  this  imputation, 
it  furnishes  a  new  example  of  coincidence  of  independent  thought  by  two  writ- 
ers on  the  same  subject ;  for  I  have  not  read  a  page,  or  to  my  knowledge,  seen 
even  the  outside  of  the  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars."  The  only  discus- 
sion earlier  than  my  own  of  the  form  of  speech  represented  by  is  being  done 
with  which  I  am  at  all  acquainted  is  Mr.  Marsh's.  And  while  I  have  the  good 
fortune  of  agreeing  with  that  eminent  writer  in  the  main  upon  this  subject  as 
upon  most  others,  I  have  ventured  to  express  views  of  it  which  differ  from  his 
as  to  some  points  which  are  not  unimportant. 

Among  the  criticisms  of  my  analysis  of  Is  being  dotte,  four  merit  particular 
attention.     One,  a  special  article  in  the  "  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,"  which 
S7 
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took  the  title  of  my  article  for  its  rubric  ;  the  second,  a  leading  article  in  a  morn- 
ing newspaper;  the  third,  an  article  upon  the  literary  page  of  the  "Evening 
Post ;  "  the  fourth,  a  communication  to  "  The  Nation,"  under  the  signature  "  C," 
of  the  most  accomplished  English  scholar  in  the  country.  The  first  and  second 
of  these  approved  the  structure  of  the  phrase  is  being  done,  and  advocated  its  use. 
The  "  Evening  Post "  concurred  in  my  condemnation  of  it,  and  sustained  my 
views  upon  it,  with  one  exception.  By  C,  the  phrase  is  condemned  as  "an  awk- 
ward novelty  of  which  we  have  no  need  ;  "  but  those  who  use  it  are  recommend- 
ed to  mercy,  somewhat  inconsistently  it  seems,  on  the  ground  of  its  necessity. 

There  are  several  considerations  upon  which  I  would  recommend  those  who  say  is  bein^  built  to  mercy, 
though  not  to  approbation  or  imitation.  Our  English  passive  is  a  very  imperfect  affair.  We  are  not  as  well 
oft  as  the  Germans  with  their  werden  or  the  French  with  their  071.  To  be  sure,  is  building  or  is  a-building, 
is  as  good  as  wird  gcbaut  or  071  batit.  But  perspicuity  is  the  first  object  in  language,  and  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  we  cannot  without  ambiguity  use  the  participle  in  -ing  or  the  noun  with  a-.  Would  Mr. 
White,  coming  back  from  a  walk  in  an  Indian  country,  say,  "  I  found  an  emigrant  cooking  (a-cooking)  at  a 
slow  fire  ? "  He  would  not  say  being  cooked^  at  any  rate  ;  neither  wonld  I.  I  like  a  short  cut,  but  I  had 
rather  go  a  little  about  than  bemire  myself 

The  two  unhesitating  advocates  of  the  phrase  take  a  common  position,  which 
may  be  fairly  cited  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  who  says  that  it  matters  very 
little  Wihether  we  say  The  house  is  building,  or  The  house  is  being  built,  be- 
cause in  either  case  "  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  we  mean."  The  point 
of  their  agreement  is  not  that  it  matters  little  which  phrase  we  use,  for  on  this 
they  differ:  but  that  it  matters  little  if  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  we 
mean.  This  they  and  others  regard  as  the  all-important  and  the  only  important 
end  to  be  sought  in  words  and  their  uses — a  view  which,  at  the  first  blush,  seems 
to  be  that  of  simple  common-sense.  But  those  who  adopt  it  can  hardly  have 
reflected  upon  the  consequences  of  accepting  such  a  criterion  of  the  right  use 
of  language.  A  gentleman  walking  through  a  village  in  a  remote  county  of 
England,  directed  the  attention  of  two  urchins  to  a  woman  who  seemed  to  be 
screaming  after  them,  when  one  of  them  replied,  "  Her  beant  a  callin'  o'  we. 
Us  doant  belong  to  she."  What  this  meant  was  unmistakable,  I  venture  to 
say,  to  him  and  to  every  other  English-speaking  person  ;  but  does  it  matter  very 
little  whether  that  form  of  speech  is  used,  or  another,  in  favor  of  which  there 
has  long  been  a  prejudice  among  the  great  mass  of  English-speaking  people  .-' 
It  is  true  that  by  a  general  agreement  among  those  to  whom  our  language  is 
their  mother  tongue,  "We  am  was  there  to-morrow"  might  have  the  same 
meaning  that  is  now  conveyed  by  We  shall  be  there  to-morrow  ;  and  if  the 
former  were  used  by  a  German,  we  should  understand  him,  as  we  do  the  two 
Frenchmen,  who  showing  off  their  English  to  each  other  said,  "  Did  it  rain  to- 
morrow ?"  "I  think  it  was."  But  until  such  a  general  agreement  is  made  to 
change  the  meaning  and  the  relations  of  words,  is  it  of  little  consequence  which 
of  those  forms  of  expression  are  used  "i  I  take  it  that  neither  of  my  critics  will 
say  yes.  And  as  to  an  agreement  upon  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases  by 
those  who  use  them,  language  is  not  formed  by  deliberate  agreement ;  it  is  a 
growth  ;  and  as  the  case  is  with  everything  that  grows,  its  growth  may  be 
healthy  and  produce  that  which  is  fair  and  sound  and  wholesome,  a  normal  de- 
velopment of  its  type,  or  it  may  be  unhealthy,  a  growth  into  deformity,  rotten- 
ness, and  monstrosity.  Some  folk  seem  to  think  that  all  movement  is  progress 
[toward  the  good] ;  but  that  it  is  not,  most  even  of  such  people  learn  ;  and  it  is 
not  more  so  in  language  than  in  any  other  matter.  Latham  has  taken  the  phil- 
ological position  that  "Whatever  is  is  right,"  and  is  inclined  to  follow  it  to  its 
converse  "  Whatever  was  was  wrong."     But  the  latter  is  clearly  destructive  of 
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the  former,  because  that  which  is  must  soon  become  that  which  was.  It  may 
be  admitted  that,  practically,  there  is,  in  language,  no  .appeal  from  that  which  is. 
But  as  to  the  coming  into  existence  of  that  which  is  to  be,  we  have  each  one  of 
us  something  to  say;  and  in  the  words  of  C,  "nothing  that  is  unhandy  and 
displaces  something  better  should  be  admitted  if  we  can  prevent  it."  IMie  writer 
in  the  "  Methodist  Quarterly  "  takes  much  the  same  ground  in  his  declaration 
that  a  philologist  "may  perform  a  valuable  office"  by  interposing  a  check  upon 
"the  incorporation  of  anomalous,  ambiguous,  inadequate  or  degrading  linguistic 
forms  into  a  living  language."  Now  the  form  of  speech  typified  by  the  phrase 
is  being  do7ic  could  not  be  better  fitted  with  epithets  than  it  is  in  this  description 
of  that  which  it  is  lawful  to  exclude  from  a  living  language.  The  objection  to 
this  form  of  speech  is  that  it  is  anomalous,  ambiguous,  inadequate,  and  degrading. 
I  do  not  purpose  answering  my  critics  by  way  of  controversy,  other  than  to 
make  their  remarks  the  occasion  of  examining  what  can  be  said  in  favor  of  is 
being  done — an  examination  which  may  not  be  without  intrinsic  interest  to  my 
readers,  on  whichever  side  they  may  cast  their  votes,  although  at  a  time  when 
so  much  is  written  and  so  much  is  read  upon  language,  I  can  hardly  expect  to 
give  much  of  the  charm  of  novelty  to  such  a  theme. 

All  these  writers — the  four  whom  I  have  mentioned — agree  upon  one  point, 
much  as  they  differ  upon  others.  The  fatal  logical  objection  to  the  phraseology 
is  being  done,  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  use  of  the  verb  to  be,  as  an  "  auxilia- 
ry "  to  itself  in  the  combination  is  beitig;  and  this  on  the  ground  which  seems  to 
me  impregnable,  that  the  verb  to  be  must  always  predicate  existence  of  its  sub- 
ject— at  least  that,  although  it  may  be  instrumental  in  predicating  something 
more.  But  my  critics,  these  four  of  them,  agree  that  to  be  and  to  exist  are  not 
synonymes  when  the  former  is  used  as  a  so-called  auxiliary  verb.  Yet  C.  says 
that  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  sentence,  "  my  article  is  printed  in  '  The  Nation,' " 
is  "  means  exists,"  but  that  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  sentence,  "  my  article  is  pub- 
lished on  Thursday,"  is  "means  becomes."  After  thinking  over  the  subject,  I 
admit  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  apprehend  any  distinction  between  the  is  in  "  it  is 
printed,"  and  that  in  "it  is  published."  That  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
signification  of  a  verb  used  independently,  and  that  which  it  has  as  a  so-called 
auxiliary,  seems  to  me,  with  my  present  light,  a  mere  fiction  of  the  grammarians, 
whose  rules  are,  in  my  judgment,  valuable  only  in  those  rare  instances  in  which 
they  conform  to  reason  and  common-sense,  in  behalf  of  which  I  have  dared  to 
do  battle. 

One  of  those  instances  is  not  the  assertion  as  a  law  of  construction,  of  a 
distinction  which  is  thus  set  forth  by  one  of  my  critics  in  the  "  Methodist  Quar- 
terly :  "  "  The  verb  is,  as  a  copula  between  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  is  no  syn- 
onyme  with  the  verb  exist.  It  does  not  affirm  the  existence  of  either  subject  or 
predicate.  It  is  simply  the  sign  of  connection,  the  coupler  ;  directing  the  reader 
to  think  subject  and  predicate  in  unity." 

This  notion  that  the  verb  is  a  copula,  fulfilling  the  functions  of  a  coupler  in 
a  sentence,  is  one  of  those  against  which  I  beat  my  inapprehensive  youthful 
head  in  vain.  Now,  apprehending  it,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  merest  linguistic  fic- 
tion with  which  man  ever  was  deluded.  The  verb  is  always  is  the  life  of  the 
sentence.  A  sentence  is  an  assertion  ;  and  it  is  the  verb  and  the  verb  only  which 
asserts.  Assertion  is  its  peculiar  and  exclusive  characteristic.  True,  in  assert- 
ing it  does  often  connect  subject  and  predicate  ;  but  this  is  an  incidental,  and  we 
might  almost  say,  an  unessential  function  of  the  verb,  whose  office  it  is  to  move 
the  sentence,  to  be  the  engine  that  propels  the  train  of  thought,  and  not  the 
coupling  that  keeps  it  together. 
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The  substantive  verb  to  be  predicates  existence,  and  whether  used  by  itself 
or  in  connection  with  a  participle  or  an  adjective,  it  does  nothing  more.  But 
existence  may  be  simple  and  absolute,  or  it  may  be  modified  by  the  relations  of 
its  subject  to  some  condition  or  quality.  In  the  sentence  "  Socrates  is,"  simple 
existence  is  predicated  of  Socrates  ;  but  in  that,  "  Socrates  speaks,"  a  certain 
act,  that  is,  existence  together  with  a  certain  condition  of  existence,  is  predica- 
ted of  him.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  when  Aristotle  said  it,  as  true  of  En- 
glish as  of  Greek,  that  the  assertion  "  Socrates  speaks,"  is  equivalent  to  the 
assertion  "  Socrates  is  speaking."  Now,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  differ- 
ence between  "Socrates  is"  and  "Socrates  is  speaking"  is  merely  that  the 
former  predicates  simple  existence  of  Socrates,  and  the  latter  existence  and 
something  more.  The  participle  speaking  modifies,  both  by  limitation  and  ex- 
pansion, the  assertion  of  the  verb  is.  "  Socrates  is  speaking"  is  equivalent  to 
"  Socrates  exists  speaking."  So  when  we  say  that  a  man  is  loved,  is  hated,  is 
condemned,  we  merely  say  that  the  loved,  hated,  or  condemned  condition  is  that 
in  which  he  exists.  And  even  the  sentence  "  the  man  is  dead,"  is  equivalent, 
neither  more  nor  less,  to  the  other,  "  the  man  exists  dead."  If  the  last  example 
should  provoke,  even  in  those  who  accept  its  predecessors,  a  smiling  doubt,  and 
a  suspicion  that  this  example  is  fatal  to  my  view  of  the  meaning  oi  to  be,  it  must 
be  by  reason  of  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb  exist  as  it  is  used 
in  this  construction.  If  exist  must  mean  literally  is  alive,  and  nothing  else,  we 
cannot  accept  the  sentence  "  the  man  exists  [is  alive]  dead,"  as  the  equivalent  of 
"  the  man  is  dead."  But  an  objection  resting  upon  this  assumed  ambiguity  can  be 
quickly  set  aside.  The  existence  predicated  by  the  substantive  verb  to  be  is  not 
necessarily  one  of  life,  but  one  that  is  predicable  alike  of  things  animate  and 
inanimate.  We  say  that  a  planet,  a  country,  a  town  exists,  or  that  it  does  not 
exist,  /.  e.,  that  it  is,  or  is  not ;  as  Virgil  made  yEneas  say  fuit  Iliujn,  or  as  we 
might  say,  using  the  verb  to  be  in  two  tenses  to  express  the  same  fact.  The  man 
was,  and  is  not,  in  which  sentence  was  predicates  an  existence  past,  and  is  not, 
a  negative  existence  present,  a  negative  existence  being  no  moi'e  a  contradiction 
in  terms  than  a  negative  affirmation.  So  when  we  sa}'.  The  man  is  dead,  we 
merely  predicate  of  him  a  dead  existence,  which  so  far  as  he  is  concerned  is  no 
existence  at  all  in  this  world,  as  f;\r  as  v/e  know  ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  concerned 
with  him  as  the  subject  of  speech,  is  a  mere  change  in  the  condition  of  his  exist- 
ence. With  a  ruined  city  or  a  dead  man  before  us,  the  existence  of  either  palpable, 
though  changed  in  its  condition,  we  say  The  city  exists  no  more,  or  The  city  is 
[exists]  ruined,  The  man  is  no  more,  or  The  man  is  [exists]  dead.  To  this  sense 
of  the  word  exist,  life  is  not  more  essential  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
This  construing  may  easily  be  ridiculed,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  will  outlive 
any  laughter  that  it  may  provoke,  and  that  it  affords  the  only  reasonable  expla- 
nation of  the  intimate  signification  of  such  phrases  as  those  which  have  just 
been  given  in  illustration. 

The  Latin  present  participle  seems  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  functions  of 
the  verb  to  be.  That  participle  was  formed  by  the  addition  of  ens,  itself  the  un- 
used present  participle  of  sum,  to  the  root  of  the  verb  :  avi-ens  (for  euphony 
a/nans),  doc-ens,  scrib-ens,  aiidi-ens,  which  formation  expresses  present  action 
simply  by  the  union  of  the  substantive  thouglit  of  the  verb  with  the  thought 
of  present  existence.  By  this  instinctive  combination  the  stark  ideas,  love, 
teach,  write,  hear,  were  given  life  and  made  to  move.  Hence  it  was  that  ens 
fell  out  of  use  except  in  the  substantive  sense,  a  being,  because  in  its  verbal 
sense  it  was  combined  (/.  e.,  it  existed  combined,  or  existed  in  combination)  with 
the  roots  of  all  other  verbs  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  present  participles  of  some  verbs 
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came  to  have  a  concrete  substantive  signification  ;  for  instance,  ajiians,  a  lover, 
a  conception  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ideas  of  love  and  being  or  existence, 
audif'jis,  a  hearer,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ideas  of  hearing  and  existence. 
And  Home  Tool<e,  as  if  to  leave  an  example  not  to  be  set  aside  of  the  identity 
of  is  and  exist,  wrote  the  following  remarkable  sentence  in  his  dialogue  "  Of 
Prepositions."  B.  asks  whether  good-breeding  or  policy  dictated  a  certain 
sharp  criticism  upon  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bishop  Lowth.     H.  replies  : 

Neither.  But  a  quality  which  [lasses  for  brutality  and  ill  nature  ;  .and  which,  in  spite  of  hard  blows  and. 
heavy  burdens,  would  make  me  rather  chuse  in  the  scale  of  beings  to  exist  a  mastiff  or  a  mule  than  a  monkey 
or  a  lap-dog.-  Div.  of  I'ur.,  I.,  370,  Ed.  1798. 

Now,  no  man  who  has  preserved  all  his  senses  will  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  "  to  exist  a  mastiff  or  a  mule  "  is  absolutely  the  same  as  "  to  be  a  mastiff  or 
a  mule."  And  can  such  a  person  believe  that  in  the  phrases,  to  be  a  i>iule,  to  be 
stubborn,  and  to  be  beaten,  there  is  the  least  shade  of  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  the  verb  to  be?  that  it  has  one  meaning  when  it  is  followed  by  the  noun, 
mule,  and  the  same  when  it  is  followed  by  the  adjective,  stubborn,  but  another 
when  it  is  followed  by  the  participle,  beaten  ?  If  there  is  such  a  difference,  then 
the  verb  must  have  the  former  meaning  before  the  adjective  afraid  \n  the  sen- 
tence, He  is  afraid.  But  afraid  is  merely  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb 
affray — affrayed,  afrayed,  the  same  as  the  old  participle  afeared,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  afaeran;  and  how  and  when  did  the  verb  to  be  change  its  meaning  by  the 
mere  contraction  of  affrayed  niio  afraid? 

The  plea  set  up  in  extenuation  of  the  use  of  is  being  done,  by  C.  and  "The 
Nation  "  itself,  and  in  justification  of  it  by  another  critic — that  it  is  necessary, 
and  that  in  most  cases  in  which  it  is  used  men  must  use  it  "or  be  mute" — would 
conclude  the  question,  if  it  were  supported  by  fact.  It  is,  however — I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  without  qualification — not  so  supported.  The  argument  presented  in 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  "  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  "  is  of  a  like 
character : 

The  old  forms  a-iiiildiitg;  a-going,  and  the  like,  like  thousands  of  other  forms,  became  obsolete,  and 
were  sloughed  off  because  they  were  ambiguous,  and  inadequately  expressed  tlie  intended  idea.  They  could 
be  active  or  passive  ;  could  mean  that  the  builder  was  building  a  house  or  that  the  house  was  being  built ; 
and,  by  natural  instinct,  impatient  of  a  form  which  had  lost  the  power  of  making  clear  the  thought,  the  remnant 
of  the  old  formula  was  rejected,  and  sunk  info  vulgarism.  When  the  prefix  a  was  lost,  the  popular  intention 
gave  to  the  form  in  i;ig  the  meaning  of  an  active  participle,  and  that  7ncajiii!g  made  it  an  active  participle. 

To  this,  if  it  is  true,  there  is  no  reply.  A  word  is  but  a  sign,  and  language 
but  an  assemblage  of  symbols.  If  a  number  of  people  agree  that  to  them  a  cer- 
tain sound  shall  mean  a  certain  thought  or  a  certain  thing,  to  them  it  shall  have 
that  meaning.  The  point  does  not  admit  of  argument ;  it  is  one  of  fact.  So, 
for  instance,  if  a  number  of  people  should  agree  among  themselves  that  trans- 
pire, which  means  to  breathe  through,  and  hence  to  become  known,  just  as  in- 
spire means  to  breathe  in  and  so  to  enliven,  and  expire  to  breathe  out,  and 
so  to  die,  should  mean  take  place,  happen,  befall,  or  become,  for  them  it  would 
have  that  meaning  ;  although  according  to  the  natural  growth  of  langu.ige  there 
is  no  connection  whatever  between  the  w'ord  transpire  and  those  thoughts.  In- 
spire might  as  well  be  taken  to  mean  to  praise,  or  to  huzza,  and  expire,  to  hang 
or  to  shoot.  We  have  now,  however,  not  to  deal  with  such  very  rare  occur- 
rences as  a  deliberate  agreement  upon  the  meaning  of  words,  or  with  the  blun- 
ders of  overweening  ignorance,  but  with  the  results  of  the  natural,  spontaneous 
growth  of  language.  According  to  this,  "the  form  in  /;/^"  is  not  an  active 
participle,  either  logically  or  according  to  the  usage  of  the  best  writers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  of  simple  uninstructed  folk  wlio  are  not  troubled 
with  doubts  whether  they  "speak  good  grammar,"  and  are  content  with  their 
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mother  tongue  as  they  learned  it  from  their  mothers.  Ignorance  has  its 
pedantry  as  well  as  knowledge  ;  and  of  all  pedantry  the  most  pedantic  is  that  of 
half-knowledge.  It  was  not  in  the  instinct  of  the  unlettered  English-speaking 
people  that  the  phrase  is  being  done  had  an  unconscious  rise ;  it  is  the  mon- 
strous product  of  the  pedantry  of  half-knowledge  ;  although  now  some  well-in- 
structed men,  as  we  have  seen,  are  betrayed  into  giving  it  their  support.  The 
assumption  in  its  defence,  that  the  participle  or  verbal  noun  always  means  ac- 
tion, is  a  begging  of  the  very  question  at  issue,  and  that,  too,  when  the  authority, 
both  of  the  best  writers  and  of  colloquial  usage  from  a  time  whereof  the  mem- 
ory of  man  runneth  not  the  contrary  to  the  present  day,  is  all  on  the  other  side. 

As  to  active  and  passive,  those  who  undertake  to  settle  the  relations  of  Eng- 
lish verbs  and  participles  by  that  rule  will  soon  find  themselves  in  the  Span- 
iard's shirt  of  eleven  yards.  There  is  no  passive  voice  in  the  English  language, 
no  semblance  of  one,  and  no  passive  participle.  And  we  can  hardly  say  that 
we  have  an  active  participle.  The  participle  in  ing  spoken  of  by  the  writer  just 
quoted  may  perhaps  be  called  a  present  participle,  but  better,  as  it  is  called  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  the  indefinite  participle.  Of  themselves  the  participles  in  /';/o- and 
ed  express  neither  tense  nor  voice,  neither  time  present,  past  or  future,  nor 
action  or  the  reception  of  action.  This  is  known  to  all,  although  it  seems  to  be 
thought  of  by  few.  For  example  :  active,  I  loved  ;  passive,  I  was  loved  ;  present, 
I  am  writing  ;  past,  I  was  writing  ;  active  present,  he  is  playing  the  music  ; 
passive  present,  the  music  is  playing.  The  forms  in  ing  and  in  ^(^  serve  alike  to 
express  the  present  and  the  past,  action  and  the  reception  of  action. 

The  value  of  the  last  example  is  the  same,  whether  the  form  in  ing  (J)  I  ay  ing) 
is  regarded  as  a  present  participle  or  as  a  verbal  noun.     And  now,  when  was  it 
that  this  form  "became  obsolete,"  and  was  "sloughed  off.-"'  a  form  found  in 
the   English  Bible,  in   Shakespeare,  in  Goldsmith,  in  Macaulay,  in  Irving,  in 
Hawthorne,  in  Lowell  ;  which  Whitney  thus  uses  in  his  recently-published  work 
on  "  Language,  and  the  Study  of  Language  "  (N.  Y.,  1867) :  "  The  low-toned  party 
newspaper  is  too  much  the  type  of  the  prevailing  literary  influence  by  which  the 
style  of  speech  of  our  rising  generation  is  moulding  ;  "  which  appears  in  a  political 
circular  issued  by  leading  members  of  the  Democratic  party  in  March  of  the  pres- 
ent year  :  "Your  immediate  co-operation  is  desired  in  a  movement  now  making 
in  every  State,  county,  and  town  in  the  Union,  to  increase  the  circulation  of  Demo- 
cratic newspapers  ;  "  which  is  used  and  understood  now  every  day  as  it  has  been 
for  centuries  by  the  cultivated  and  the  ignorant  among  English-speaking  folk  the 
world  over,  and  which  people  are  shy  of  only  as  they  lack  the  healthy  instinct 
which  forms  wholesome  idioms,  or  the  cultivated  taste  which  shuns  such  mon- 
strosity as  is  being  done.     And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  former  is  obsolete,  and 
has  been  sloughed  off;  and  that  the  latter  is  used  by  "  all  who  prefer  that  the  form 
of  expression  should  accurately  represent  the  form  of  the  thought."    I  do  find  it 
used  thus  in  the  current  number  of  an  illustrated  weekly  paper.     "  Now,  as  the 
family  habitually  residing  in  the  house  have  been  obliged  to  sustain  these  imperti- 
nences while  the  house  has  been  being  built,"  etc.     Has — been — being — built  ! 
Could  there  be  a  phrase  more  unlovely,  more  confusing,  more  absvu'd .-"     It  is 
somewhat  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  or,  at  least,  fits  well  into  its 
setting.     A  person  content  with  the  simple  English  which  suits  homely  and  cul- 
tivated people  alike,  would  have  written  :   Now,  as  the  family  living  in  the  house 
have  been  obliged  to  bear  this  impertinence  while  the  house  has  been  builtling. 
And  so  if,  as  C.  supposes,  in  an   Indian  country  I   should  find  one  of  the  abo- 
rigines preparipg  a  pioneer  for  dinner,  and  I  wished  to  speak  of  the  incident 
chiefly  in  regard  to  the  actor,  I  should  say.  The  Indian  was  cooking  the  din- 
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ner  or  the  pioneer  ;  but  if  I  concerned  myself  chiefly  with  tlie  passive  par- 
ticipator in  the  affair,  I  should  say.  The  pioneer  was  cooking  for  dinner.  And 
if  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in  a  thousand  of  tlie  sensible  housewives, 
educated  and  uneducated,  in  the  Old  England  and  the  New,  do  not  say,  The 
dinner  is  cooking,  and  not  The  dinner  is  being  cooked,  although  cook  is  an  "ac- 
tive transitive"  verb,  and  the  dinner  cooks  nothing,  not  even  itself,  I  will  agree 
to  take  the  emigrant's  place,  and  C.  may  roast  me  to  his  heart's  content,  while 
the  editor  of  the  "Methodist  Quarterly  Review,"  with  a  mind  conscious  of  recti- 
tude, assists  in  the  basting. 

The  answer  to  this  argument  of  the  obsoleteness  of  is  doing  and  the  pres- 
ent use  of  is  beitig  done  is  simply  the  plump  denial  which  is  supported  by  the 
facts.  It  sounds  very  fine  to  stigmatize  an  idiom  of  immemorial  use  as  an  "un- 
couth form,  long  since  rejected  by  the  public  instinct  ;"  but  examination  proves 
that  this  public  does  not  include  either  the  best  writers,  the  cultivated  people  who 
do  not  write,  or  the  uneducated  masses  who  think  only  of  what  they  say  and  not 
how  they  say  it ;  and  that,  with  some  exceptions,  it  does  include  only  those  whose 
education  and  temperament  lead  them  to  be  anxious  about  their  "grammar." 

"A  good  new  word,  like  any  other  good  thing,  is  worthy  of  instantaneous 
adoption,  if  we  need  ot  desire  to  adopt  it ;  a  bad  new  word,  or  a  bad  word  twenty 
centuries  old,  should  be  as  promptly  rejected.  The  question  of  the  age  of  the 
word  is  very  unimportant.  The  main  query  is  as  to  its  adequacy  to  fill  a  blank 
spot,  or  its  life  and  power  in  expressing  a  new  shade  of  thought,  or  a  new-born 
idea."  To  this  opinion  of  my  "  Quarterly  "  critic,  with  the  slight  and  unessential 
modification  that  need  is  the  only  justification  of  desire,  and  that  a  word  twenty 
centuries  old  is  not  likely  to  be  either  bad  or  obsolete,  I  give  a  hearty  assent. 
But  the  condition  sought  to  be  expressed  by  is  being  done  is  not  new  in  any 
sense.  It  is  neither  a  new  shade  of  thought  nor  a  new-born  idea.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  that  need  expression.  It  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  many  languages  from  remote  ages,  and  very  completely  in  English  for 
centuries.  The  phrase  is  at  best  merely  a  new  name  for  an  old  thing  already 
well  named.  Those  who  use  it  seem  to  me  to  disregard  the  fitness  of  the  forms 
of  speech  by  which  the  thought  which  they  would  present  has  been  uttered  by 
our  best  writers  and  speakers.  For  example,  Hamlet  says  to  the  King,  of  the 
slain  Polonius,  that  the  latter  is  at  supper,  "not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is 
eaten;''''  and  the  words  fully  express — there  has  never  been  a  doubt  expressed 
by  a  microscopic  commentator  that  they  express  just  what  Hamlet  meant,  that 
the  eating  of  Polonius  was  going  on  at  the  time  then  present.  "  Is  eaten  "  does 
not  mean  lias  been  eaten  np.  It  is  in  the  present  tense,  and  expresses  "the  con- 
tinuous recipience  of  action"  as  much  as  I  eat  expresses  continuous  action. 
Hamlet  goes  on  to  say,  "a  certain  convocation  of  politic  rats  are  e'en  at  him." 
So  Hotspur  says, 

Why,  look  you,  I  am  w/!///'t{  and  scatir^'d  \yhh  rods, 
Nettled cLwA  stung'  with  pismires  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 

So,  in  this  exclamation  of  a  wife  (in  I  forget  what  novel),  who  has  deceived  and 
stung  her  husband  into  anger,  having  its  spring  in  a  love  that  she  had  doubted  : 
"  You  cannot  overrate  my  hidden  joy  during  the  time  when  I  was  scolded  by  my 
hoaxed  and  mistaken  husband."  It  was  not  necessary  for  her  to  say,  "when  I 
was  being  scolded,"  or  for  Hotspur,  although  he  spoke  of  time  present,  to  say, 
"  I  am  being  whipped,  being  scourged,  being  nettled,  being  stung,  when  I  hear," 
or  for  Hamlet  to  say  that  Polonius  was  being  eaten,  although  the  rats  were  at 
him  while  the  prince  was  speaking.     And  so,  to  return  to  our"  muttons,  if  my 
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bond  above  given  should  be  forfeit,  and  C.  should  roast  me,  assisted  by  my 
Methodist  censor,  any  witness  of  my  well-deserved  fate  who  was  not  fussy  about 
his  English  would  probably  say  that  he  saw  one  critic  cooked  by  two  others  at  a 
slow  fire  ;  but  that  whether  they  ate  him  rare  or  well  done,  served  whole,  or,  like 
Herr  Schnitzerl,  "qvartered  indo  two,"  he  could  not  tell,  because  he  did  not 
wait  until  the  cooking  was  over.  And  in  regard  to  the  eating  of  roast  pig,  as  to 
which  my  "Quarterly"  critic  makes  himself  and  some  young  ladies  merry  at  my 
expense,  by  supposing  that  I  should  say  at  dinner,  "'While  the  roast  pig  is  eat- 
ing' (as  if  the  roast  pig  were  one  of  the  guests)."  At  this  the  damsels  would 
indulge,  we  are  told,  "in  a  reasonable  titter;"  whereas,  if  I  said,  "While  the 
roast  pig  is  being  eaten,"  they  might  think  me  "a  little  bookish;"  but  not, 
"as  in  the  other  case,. a  fool."  A  little  more  than  bookish,  and  less  than  fool. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  young  ladies  of  a  titter,  or  even  a  Methodist 
Quarterly  critic  of  the  opportunity  of  calling  me  a  fool  ;  but  I  should  prob- 
ably do  so  by  being  content  with  Shakespeare's  English,  and  saying.  While  the 
roast  pig  is  eaten. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article  there  is  a  passage  which  is  directly  in  point  as 
an  illustration  of  our  subject — that  in  which  the  present  time  is  referred  to  as  one 
"  when  so  much  is  written  and  so  much  is  read  upon  language."  I  am  sure  that 
not  one  of  my  readers  failed  to  apprehend  my  meaning  precisely,  and  that  hardly 
one,  if  one,  noticed  that  I  did  not  say,  "when  so  much  is  being  written  and  so 
much  is  being  read."  Yet,  in  a  communication  printed  in  the  "  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette," I  find  the  writer  saying,  as  many  other  people  say,  with  superfluous  awk- 
wardness, "  At  a  time  when  so  much  is  being  written  and  said  about  the  increase 
of  pauperism."  And  I  heard  the  other  day  in  the  cars  a  very  fine  female  indeed 
say  of  a  "  lady  friend  "  that  "  she  was  being  paid  attention  to  by  Mr.  A."  It  was 
quite  in  keeping  that  a  female  should  say  it  of  a  lady  friend  ;  but  I  could  not 
but  think  how  much  more  agreeable  it  would  have  been  to  hear  her  say  that 
So-and-so — a  charming  woman — is  made  love  to,  or  is  courted  by  Mr.  W." 

That  there  is  no  new  thought,  or  even  new  shade  of  thought  exjiiressed  in 
is  being  dofie  needs  no  showing,  not  even  that  which  it  has  had  in  the  foregoing 
pages.  It  will  be  of  some  interest,  however,  to  observe  how  this  idea  has  been 
expressed  in  various  languages,  including  English.  It  may  be,  and  has  been 
expressed,  both  participially  and  verbally.  In  the  New  Testament,  I.  Peter,  iii., 
20,  there  is  the  following  passage  in  the  original  :  iv  I/ixepati:  Ntjf,  KaraoKevaCo/u 
vrj(  Kijio)Tov,  which,  in  our  English  version,  is  translated  thus:  "In  the  days  of 
Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a-preparing.''''  Here  the  last  clause  represents  the 
Greek  passive  participle  present  used  absolutely  with  the  substantive,  according 
to  the  Greek  idiom.  In  the  translation  of  1582  we  find,  "when  the  ark  was 
a-builditig J  "  in  that  of  1557,  "  while  the  ark  luas preparing ;  "  but  in  Wyckliffe's 
translation,  nv.de  about  A.  D.  1380,  "  In  the  days  of  Noe,  when  the  ship  %vas 
made.''''  The  last  form,  which  corresponds  to  Hamlet's  "not  where  he  eats,  but 
where  he  is  eaten^''  represents  tlie  imperfect  subjunctive  passive,  '■''  emit  fabrica- 
retur  area''''  of  the  Vulgate,  from  which  Wycklifi"e  made  his  translation.  In  the 
account  of  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  is  another  passage  (I.  Kings,  vi.,  7), 
which  serves  in  illustration  :  "And  the  house,  when  it  was  in  building,  was  built 
of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was  brought  thither ;  so  that  there  was  neither 
hammer,  nor  ax,  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  /;/  building. 
Here  "when  it  was  in  building"  is  represented  in  the  Septuagint  version  by 
Iv  tC)  olico6o/u^ia6ac  avrhv,  (the  infinitive  passive),  and  in  the  Vulgate  by  "  C7(>n 
cedijicaretur'''' — again  the  imperfect  subjunctive  passive.  The  German  transla- 
tion gives  in  the  first  instance  '■'■da  man  die  archa  zuriisiete"  when  they  prepai-ed 
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or  fitted  out  tlie  ark  ;  in  the  second  "  wid  da  das  haus  c;cseizt  ward,''''  and  when 
the  house  was  founded  ;  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  "in  building"  of  the  English 
version  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  " ////  baiien.'"  The  French  version  gives, 
in  the  first  instance,  ^'■pendant  qti'  Parc/ie  se  batissoit^'  which,  according  to  the 
French  idiom  is,  while  the  ark  was  built  ;  and  in  the  second  instance,  both  at 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  verse,  en  bdlissant  la  maison,  that  is,  in  build- 
ing the  house.  In  the  Italian  version  we  find,  in  one  passage,  '■''  quando  la  casa 
fit  edificaia,''^  which  is,  literally,  when  the  house  was  built  ;  and  '■'■  moitre  s'edi- 
cava,''^  while  it  built  itself,  an  idiomatic  form  for,  while  it  was  built ;  and  in 
the  other,  according  to  the  same  idiom,  '■'■  nicntre  s''appa7-eccJiiava  Varcha^'' 
while  the  ark  was  prepared.  Now,  all  these  versions  express  the  same  facts 
completely,  not  only  each  one  of  them  to  those  to  whom  the  respective  languages 
are  vernacular,  but  completely  to  every  man  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all 
these  tongues  ;  and  in  all  of  them  we  find  either  the  verbal  substantive  form,  "-.vas 
in  building,  was  a  preparing,  was  preparing,  or  the  imperfect  verbal  form,  was 
built,  was  prepared.  In  no  one  of  them,  not  even  in  the  Greek  with  its  present 
passive  participle,  is  there  an  approach  to  such  a  phraseology  as  is  being  done, 
is  being  built,  which  in  Latin,  for  instance,  could  be  represented  only  by  the 
monstrous  construction  ens  factus  est,  ens  adificatics  est.  And  in  this  (the  ob- 
soleteness of  ens  as  a  participle  being  granted)  the  monstrosity  is  not  in  the  use 
of  ens  with  factus,  but  in  that  of  ens  with  est.  The  absurdity  is  in  Latin  just 
what  it  is  in  English,  the  use  of  is  with  being,  the  making  of  the  verb  to  be  a 
complement  to  itself. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  use  of  is  with  being  involves  no  absurdity,  because 
here  being  do&s,  not  mean  existing  but  continuing.  In- illustration  of  which  the 
phrase  The  anvil  is  being  struck  is  given.  This  we  are  told  is  equivalent  to  The 
anvil  is  continuing  struck.  '■'■Being  struck  implies  a  process,  a  continuity  of 
some  sort  beyond  a  simple  instant.  Is  affirms  the  being  struck  of  the  anvil." 
Let  us  examine  this  position  and  see  if  it  relieves  us  of  confusion  and  ambiguity. 
Keeping  to  Noah's  ark,  let  us  say,  The  ark  being  prepared,  the  hippopotamus 
declined  entering  it.  Does  that  mean,  the  ark  continuing  finished,  etc.  ?  The 
bond  being  given,  Shylock  lent  the  money.  Does  that  mean  the  bond  continu- 
ing given,  etc.  ?  Plainly  it  does  not,  cannot  mean  that  or  anything  like  that. 
And  even  if  it  could,  we  should  be  landed  in  the  confusion  and  the  ambiguity  of 
assuming  that  in  The  ark  being  prepared,  beijig  has  one  meaning,  and  in  The 
ark  is  being  prepared,  another.  But  if  we  hold  to  reason,  and  regard  being  as 
always  meaning  existing,  and  preparing,  building,  as  verbal  substantives  that 
mean  a  process,  we  have  no  confusion,  neither  ambiguity  nor  absurdity.  The 
ark  being  prepared,  means  the  ark  existing  prepared  ;  and  While  the  ark  was  in 
preparing  or  was  preparing,  means  while  the  ark  was  in  process  of  preparation. 
Is  there  a  man  of  sense  who  can  speak  English,  who  does  not  understand  In 
the  building  of  the  house  to  m.ean  in  the  process  of  the  erection  of  the  house  ? 
It  is  safe  to  say,  not  one.  The  verbal  substantive  in  ing,  or  if  you  please,  the 
present  participle  used  substantively,  expresses  to  the  apprehension  of  all  men, 
a  process.  And  such  phrases  as  being  built,  being  done,  must  be  used  abso- 
lutely, in  a  participial  sense,  as.  The  house  being  built,  he  went  into  it ;  The 
thing  being  done,  it  could  not  be  helped,  or  they  must  be  used  substantively. 
For  example,  the  following  passage  from  the  first  book  of  Young's  "  Night 
Thoughts  :  " 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes  this  bears         ' 
The  pahn.     That  all  men  are  about  to  live 
Forever  on  the  brink  of  beius  born. 
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Here  being  born  is  a  substantive  equivalent  to  bhili^  as  much  a  substantive 
as  any  single  word  in  any  language.     Which  may  be  shown  thus  — 

(    an  abyss. 

Forever  on  the  brink  of  J     ™'."- 

)     being   bom. 

(     birth. 

We  can  as  well  say  His  being  born  at  that  time  was  fortunate,  as  His  birth  at 
that  time  was  fortunate.  But — to  meet  the  last  and  most  specious  suggestion 
which  has  been  made  in  favor  of  the  is  being  or  to  be  being  phraseology,  that  is 
merely  jjredicates  of  its  subject,  the  bei)ig  and  the  following  participle — we  can- 
not say  He  was  birth  ;  and  no  more  can  we  correctly  say  He  was  being  born. 
And  so  we  may  say,  The  anvil's  being  struck  was  evident,  in  which  being  struck 
means  the  blow  which  the  anvil  received,  and  which  tluis  is  the  anvil's  blow; 
but  we  may  no  more  correctly  (/.  ^.,  logically,  in  accordance  with  reason  and 
common-sense)  say  The  anvil  was  being  struck  than  The  anvil  was  blow.  If 
we  wish  to  say  That  the  anvil  is  in  the  continued  recipience  of  blows,  and  do 
not.  wish  to  say  substantively.  The  anvil  is  in  striking,  or  a  striking,  or  striking, 
we  may  with  perfect  propriety  and  clearness  of  expression  say  The  anvil  is 
struck  ;  as  Hamlet  said  Polonius  "is  eaten."  Is  struck  does  not  mean  has  been 
struck  ;  it  expresses  present  continuous  recipience  of  action. 

These  comisarisons  and  this  reasoning  are  pertinent  to  the  consideration  of 
what  has  been  said  in  defence  of  the  phrase  is  being  done,  because  that  phrase 
is  not  an  idiom  which  came  into  the  language  in  its  unconscious  formative  stages, 
but  the  deliberate  production  of  some  pedantic  writer  of  the  last  generation, 
who  sought  to  make  "  a  form  of  expression  which  should  accurately  represent 
the  form  of  thought ;  "  that  thought  being  one  which  has  been  fully  expressed 
among  all  civilized  peoples  for  thousands  of  years,  and  the  result  of  whose  la- 
bors is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  monstrosity,  the  illogical,  confusing,  inac- 
curate, unidiomatic  character  of  which  I  have  at  some  length  but  yet  imperfectly 
set  forth.  The  suggestion  that  is  means  becomes,  and  that  tJie  house  is  being- 
built  means  the  house  is  becoming  built,  although  specious,  is  hardly  worthy  of 
the  distinguished  quarter  "  C,"  whence  it  comes.  If  any  man  chooses  to  say, 
The  house  is  becoming  built,  I  for  one  shall  make  no  objection  other  than  that 
he  is  setting  aside  a  healthy  and  sufficient  idiom,  which  has  grown  up  naturally 
with  the  language,  and  is  in  fact  coeval  with  its  birth,  for  a  new  phase  which  has 
nothing  of  force  or  of  accuracy  in  its  favor.  But  that  is  does,  or  by  any  possi- 
bility can,  7ncan  becomes,  that  the  verb  of  existence,  the  substantive  verb,  can 
in  any  way  represent  or  be  represented  by  a  verb  the  radical  thought  in  which 
is  motion  toward,  entrance  into,  is,  I  confess,  beyond  my  comprehension. 

The  question  is  thus  narrowed  simply  to  this  :  Does  to  be  being  {esse  efis)  mean 
anything  more  or  other  than  to  be  ?  Does  it  so  mean  logically,  according  to 
the  common-sense  of  men,  and  the  spirit  and  analogies  of  the  language  .-*  For 
as  to  what  it  may  be  made  to  mean,  what  men  may  agree  to  accept  it  as  mean- 
ing, there  is  nothing  to  be  said.  Beef,  for  a  good  reason,  means  the  flesh  of  the 
ox,  and  steak,  for  a  like  reason,  flesh  in  large  slices  ;  and  therefore  beefsteak 
means  the  flesh  of  the  ox  in  large  slices.  But  there  is  no  telling  whether  by  the 
labors  of  those  who  wish  to  "  slough  off"  old  uncouth  forms,  and  to  make  "  the 
form  of  expression  accurately  represent  the  form  of  thought,"  people  may  not 
be  led  to  agree  that  it  shall  mean  plum  pudding.* 

Richard  Grant  White. 

*  An  examination  of  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  article  "  Tlie  Grammarlcss  Tongue,"  must  be 
postponed  until  the  appearance  of  the  next  number  of  The  Galaxy. 
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The  month  of  June,  together  with  very 
warm  weather,  brings  us  a  new  supply  of 
food,  especially  in  the  vegetable  line.  With 
favorable  weather  we  shall  be  able  to  en- 
joy such  e.\cellent  and  tender  vegetables  as 
young  carrots,  Lima  beans,  peas,  etc. 

If  our  supply  of  vegetables  is  increased, 
it  is  just  the  contrary  with  meat.  Though 
we  find  beef  and  mutton  all  the  year  round 
in  the  markets,  still  it  is  inferior  during  the 
summer  months.  Let  me,  therefore,  rec- 
ommend my  readers  to  be  very  careful  in 
selecting  either  of  these  two  kinds  of  meat. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  need  to  partake 
of  as  much  animal  food  in  summer  as  in 
winter,  still  we  cannot  live  and  keep  healthy 
on  a  vegetable  and  fruit  diet  only  ;  some  an- 
imal food  should  be  partaken  of  every  day 
(the  quantity  to  be  according  to  constitution 
and  occupation)  in  order  to  supply  the  waste 
of  the  system.  Perspiration,  which  is  great- 
er in  summer  than  in  winter,  weakens  the 
whole  system  more  or  less  ;  we  must,  there- 
fore, partake  of  animal  food,  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  muscles. 

Though  persons  working  mentally  need 
less  animal  food  than  those  working  man- 
ually, still  they  need  some  as  well.  Both 
will  find  it  most  beneficial  to  partake  of  fish 
often  and  freely,  though  judiciously.  P'ish 
contains,  more  than  any  other  article  of  food, 
the  phosphorus  necessary  to  supply  the 
waste  of  the  human  brain. 

Dyspepsia  is  brought  on  (with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions resulting  from  structural  disease) 
by  want  of  proper  food  taken  at  the  right 
time  ;  or  by  too  much  food  ;  or  by  a  lack  of 
quantity  or  of  variety. 

Costiveness  is  brought  on  generally,  with 
persons  of  sedentary  or  mental  occupations, 
by  indulging  in  too  rich  or  too  warm  food. 
Let  the  dyspeptic  bear  in  mind  that,  no 
matter  how  good  an  article  of  food  is,  or 
no  matter  how  good  it  tastes,  it  will  nearly 
invariably  bring  dyspepsia,  if  indulged  in  too 
freely  or  exclusively.  The  costive  must  par- 
take of  meat  and  of  esculent  grains  very 
sparingly  ;  and  freely,  though  judiciously,  of 
vegetables  (especially  greens)  and  fish. 


Bills  of  fare  for  this  month  can  easily  be 
made  out  of  the  following  articles  of  food, 
together  with  those  that  are  good  during  the 
whole  year  : 

PoTAGES. — With  Asparagu.s,  Carrots,  Cauliflower, 
Lettuce,  Peas,  Sorrel,  Green  Turtle,  Bisques  of  Lob- 
sters and  Crabs. 

HoRS  d'QEuvres. — Same  as  last  month. 

Releves. — Sea  Bass,  Blackfish,  Biuefish,  Haddock, 
Lamprey,  Mackerel,  Spanish  Mackerel,  Blue  Perch, 
Ray,  Salmon,  Scup,  Sheejjsheaci,  Sturgeon,  Speckled 
Trout,  Spotted  Turbot,  Weakfish,  Lobster. 

Entrees. — Beef,  Mutton,  Veal,  Lobster,  Black- 
fish,  Biuefish,  Salmon,  I'urbot,  Green  Turtle,  Spring 
Chickens. 

RoTis. — Veal,  Lapwing,  Plover,  Duck. 

Salads. — Lettuce,  Beets. 

Entremets.  —  Asparagus,  Carrots,  Cauliflower, 
Corn,  Egg-plant,  Lima  Beans,  Peas,  Southern  Pota- 
toes, Rhubarb,  Sorrel. 

Dessert. — Bananas,  Cherries,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, Pineapples,  Raspberries,  Strawberries. 

Wines. — Angelica,  Muscatel. 

A  potage  with  young  carrots  is  excellent, 
and  is  caUed  ^o^aj[e  li  la  Crecy,  or  potage  puree 
Crecy.     It  is  as  easily  made  as  it  is  good. 

A  bisque  of  lobster  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  soups  that  can  be  made,  and 
should  be  partaken  of  at  least  once  a  week 
during  the  whole  lobster  season ;  so  is  a 
bisque  of  crabs. 

Radishes  and  good  fresh  butter  are  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  hors  d^ceuvres  that  can 
be  served  in  the  spring  and  beginning  of 
summer.  There  are  two  kinds  of  red  rad- 
ish— the  round,  turnip-rooted  radish,  and 
the  long  one.  The  round,  turnip-rooted 
one  is  so  superior,  in  flavor  and  taste,  that 
no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the 
two.  Let  those  of  my  readers,  who  do  not 
know  the  difference,  give  both  a  fair  trial. 

If  we  are  not  favored  with  a  variety  of 
meat  this  month,  we  cannot  say  the  same 
fish.  Among  others,  we  have  the  blue  perch, 
the  blackfish,  the  biuefish,  the  haddock, 
and  the  Spanish  mackerel.  The  amateurs 
and  connoisseurs  of  that  healthful  article  of 
diet,  can  easily  gratify  their  piscivorous  dis- 
position during  the  month  of  Jime. 

We  have,  during  the  smnmer  months, 
only  a  few  kinds  of  animal  food  to  supply 
our  table,  but  if  we  have  not  the  quantity, 
we  have  at  least  the  quality.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  serve  a  better  dish  of 
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meat  than  a  properly  broiled  spring  chicken, 
or  a  roasted  plover. 

Besides  a  salad  of  tender  lettuce,  which 
tastes  so  good  after  a  roasted  piece  of  meat, 
a  salad  of  young  beets  can  be  made.  If 
properly  boiled,  they  make  an  excellent 
salad. 

We  need  not  speak  of  Lima  beans  and 
Southern  potatoes  ;  they  are  welcomed  by 
everybody  as  soon  as  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  markets.  We  may  also 
expect  to  see,  during  the  month,  some  cur- 
rants, raspberries  and  strawberries. 

Let  me  remind  mothers  that  they  cannot 
watch  their  children  too  closely  during  the 
whole  summer,  to  prevent  them  from  eating 
miripe  fruit.  The  stomachs  of  children  di- 
gesting very  fast,  they  almost  incessantly 
crave  for  food,  especially  for  fruit  (green  or 
ripe)  and  sweets.  Even  ripe  fruit  (such  as 
currants  and  tomatoes)  must  not  be  indulged 
in  too  freely,  no  matter  how  good  and  inof- 
fensive it  may  be.  Some  people  are  of 
opinion  that,  if  children  like  one  thing,  it 
must  be  good  for  them  !  We  say  no  !  em- 
phatically, no !  Give  poison  to  children 
and  they  will  just  as  well  eat  or  drink  it  as 
if  it  were  a  good  article  of  food.  Animals 
are  guided  by  their  instinct  and  their  won- 
derfully developed  organ  of  smelling,  in  the 
selection  of  their  food.  Man  does  not  pos- 
sess either  such  an  instinct  or  powerful  organ 
of  smelling. 

The  mother,  we  mean  the  one  that  de- 
serves that  sublime  appellation,  should  teach 
her  child  how  and  what  to  eat,  as  well  as 
how  and  what  to  read,  etc.  Eating  bad  food 
or  reading  bad  books  has  the  same  effect  on 
the  physique  and  morale.  "  Tell  me  what 
you  eat  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are." 

The  Califoniia  angelica  is  a  sweet,  rich 
wine,  and  has  a  very  fine  aroma.  It  is  made 
with  what  is  called  the  "Mission  grape." 
Like  the  muscatel  and  champagne,  it  is  a  fa- 
vorite wine  with  the  ladies ;  it  will  eventual- 
ly become,  at  evening  parties  or  soirees,  as 
popular  among  them  as  sherry  is  among  the 
gentlemen.  It  is  a  gentle  tonic,  with  a  most 
inviting  bouquet. 

The  muscatel,  like  the  angelica,  is  a  sweet, 
rich  wine,  having  also  a  fine  aroma.  It  is 
made  with  the  muscat  grape,  imported  from 
Spain.  Rome  prefer  the  nuiscatel  to  the  an- 
gelica, and  7!icc  versa.  If  7ue  were  obliged 
to  say  which  is  the  better,  my  answer  would 
be  that  of  the  bright  juvenile,  "  I  prefer 
both." 

Pierre  Bi,ot. 


WOMEN'S  CLUBS  AND  THEIR  USES. 

A  Woman's  Club  is  not  entirely  a  novel 
idea,  though  it  is  new  to  this  generation  and 
to  the  class  of  women  among  whom  the  New 
York  Woman's  Club  originated.  The  Lon- 
don Almack's  of  the  last  century  was  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  club  composed  of 
women  of  high  rank,  who  laid  down  the  laws 
of  fashion  and  society. 

There  is  also  a  record  of  another  institu- 
tion, organized  as  a  ladies'  club,  from  which 
gentlemen  were  strictly  excluded  ;  but  this 
latter  regulation  proved  a  rock  upon  which 
the  frail  bark  split.  Gentlemen  clamored  for 
admittance  ;  some  of  the  members  took  sides 
for,  some  against ;  and  the  contest  ended  in 
the  breaking  up  of  the  first  club  ever  initiat- 
ed by  women. 

To  this  generation,  however,  and  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  the  idea  was  not  only 
new,  but  startling.  It  was  opposed  to  the 
national  instincts  and  prejudices,  to  all  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  habits 
of  the  present ;  and  the  kindness  and  candor, 
therefore,  with  which  it  has  generally  been 
received,  are  all  the  more  unexpected  and 
praiseworthy. 

American  men  are  proverbially  kind  to 
women ;  but  it  is  kindness  which  is  almost 
as  hurtful  as  cruelty  ;  it  is  the  indulgent  and 
protecting  kindness  which  genuine  manhood 
feels  for  something  weaker  and  inferior  to  it- 
self, rather  than  the  esteem  and  respect  which 
is  felt  for  a  faithful  friend  and  equal.  Men 
like  to  please  women  ;  but  they  will  do  it 
only  in  their  own  way  ;  they  like  to  see  them 
happy  ;  but  they  prefer  that  their  happiness 
should  spring  from,  and  be  dependent  upon 
themselves. 

Moreover,  the  popular  idea  of  men's  clubs 
is  of  indulgence  allied  to  dissipation,  and  all 
that  women  could  be  supposed  to  want  a 
club  for  would  be  the  gratification  of  social 
tastes  similar  to  those  of  men.  This  shocks 
a  mind  that  has  associated  woman  with  its 
highest  ideal  of  purity  and  refinement ;  and 
I  am  proud  that  it  is  so.  If  women's  clubs 
are  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  best  concep- 
tion that  has  ever  been  formed  of  the  sex,  or 
of  woman  as  an  individual,  then  I  sincerely 
hope  that  not  one  will  ever  live  or  flourish. 

But  such  a  motive  as  the  one  just  indicat- 
ed is  not  a  true  or  suflicient  one.  Women 
of  thought  and  culture  will  not  band  thcnr- 
sclves  together  merely  for  recreation,  sim- 
ply to  eat  and  drink  and  chat,  and  unless 
they  had  found  a  higher  use,  the  Woman's 
Club  of  New  York  would  never  have  been 
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started,  or,  if  started,  would  have  been  quick- 
ly abandoned. 

Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  time  has  come  when 
more  is  expected  of  women  than  heretofore, 
and  they  begin  to  feel  strongly  the  necessity 
of  fitting  themselves  for  their  new  duties. 
The  traditional  home  life  is  becoming  insuf- 
ficient for  their  needs,  mental  and  physical  ; 
they  begin  to  realize  an  external  function, 
which,  trained  and  developed,  might  be  put 
to  use. 

Men  have  their  training  in  the  town  meet- 
ing, in  lyceums  and  debating  societies,  in  the 
church  gathering,  the  school  trusteeship,  the 
Odd  Fellows'  and  Free  Masons'  societies, 
and  various  other  associations  for  business 
or  pleasure  ;■  but  women  have  no  such  op- 
portunities ;  they  have  no  business  training 
of  any  kind  ;  their  habits  are  generally  des- 
ultory ;  their  occupations  of  a  multifarious 
kind  that  unfit  them  for  close  attention  to, 
or  the  steady  development  of  any  single  idea ; 
and  their  lives  are  so  isolated  that  small  cares 
and  petty  duties  assume  the  importance,  in 
their  imaginations,  due  to  larger  interests  and 
more  vital  subjects. 

There  is  a  great  educational  influence  in 
all  societies,  which  is  too  often  overlooked. 
In  them  men  find  their  level ;  they  learn  to 
obey  authority,  to  yield  to  the  powerful  pop- 
ular will,  to  contest  against  equal  chances, 
to  execute  with  precision  and  dispatch. 

Women  have  had  societies,  have  held  re- 
ligious and  sanitary  fairs,  and  been  at  the 
head  of  charitable  institutions ;  but  they 
have  always  allowed  men  to  transact  the 
principal  part  of  the  business  for  them.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  society  to  do  so,  and 
men  have  accepted  the  responsibility  with 
alacrity. 

A  scheme  recently  proposed  in  a  series  of 
elaborate  articles  on  co-operative  households 
developed  many  admirable  ideas  and  fea- 
tures ;  but  the  writer  entirely  ignored  or 
overlooked  this  fact,  that  women  are  incapa- 
ble at  present  of  conducting  housekeeping 
on  such  a  plan.  Many  of  them  can  hardly 
make  the  purchases  necessary  for  their  own 
households,  and  would  be  afraid  to  under- 
take anything  in  the  shape  of  business  on 
their  own  responsibility. 

The  Woman's  Club,  in  a  pleasant  and  un- 
exceptionable way,  furnishes  this  sort  of 
training.  It  enlarges  ideas,  teaches  system 
and  order  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  So 
much  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life  ;  but  there  is  a  still  higher  use,  and  that 
is  the  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  a  pub- 


lic function.  Heretofore,  nearly  all  effort  in 
this  direction  has  been  religious,  or  based 
upon  the  disputed  right  to  vote. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  one  ;  but  it  is  more  valuable  for  its 
educational  influence  upon  individuals  than 
for  its  effect  in  forming  and  securing  good 
governments.  Laws  made  by  Sixth  Ward 
politicians  arc  not  likely  to  be  as  enlightened 
as  those  framed  by  the  English  statesman  of 
high  culture  and  attainments  ;  but  the  influ- 
ence upon  these  men,  and  upon  their  constit- 
uency, of  knowing  that  they  have  a  direct 
voice  in  public  affairs,  and  can  mould  them 
for  good  or  evil,  is  largely  educational  ;  and 
this  great  use  is  almost  wholly  forgotten  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  popular  right  to 
vote.  The  right  of  suffrage,  however,  is  not 
essential  to  the  exercise  of  a  powerful  moral 
influence  upon  public  affairs  ;  and  while  men 
are  discussing  the  question  of  granting  them 
the  privilege,  women  may  show  them  that 
they  can  not  only  educate  themselves  to  the 
intelligent  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, but  to  the  higher  functions  of  adminis- 
tration and  statesmanship.  Men  are  gene- 
rally reached  by  motives  addressed  to  their 
personal  interests  and  ambitions  ;  let  women 
show  themselves  superior  to  personal  mo- 
tives, and  give  themselves  to  the  work  of 
public  reform  as  they  give  themselves  to 
their  homes,  their  husbands,  and  their  chil- 
dren, without  thought  of  compensation,  with- 
out the  expectation  of  reward. 

The  time  has  arrived  when,  by  the  assem- 
bling of  a  Woman's  Parliament,  by  the 
united  voice  of  the  intelligent,  thoughtful 
women  of  the  country,  great  good  can  be 
affected,  great  wrongs  redressed.  Women 
are  going  to  work  to  construct  such  a  Par- 
liament, and  without  asking  any  sanction 
but  that  of  their  own  consciences,  their  own 
sense  of  right  and  duty,  will  elect  their  own 
representatives,  and  have  those  questions 
at  least  brought  before  the  public  in  which 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  their  own  sex 
are  specially  involved. 

In  the  heat  of  personal  conflict,  in  the  fe- 
ver of  personal  ambition,  men  lose  sight  of 
great  needs,  and  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to 
popular  oppression,  corruption,  and  vice ; 
it  is  the  part  of  mothers  who  fear  for  their 
sons,  of  wives  who  love  their  husbands,  to 
rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  short-comings, 
to  demand  from  them  the  wise  judgment, 
the  equal  performance  of  duty,  the  sacrifice 
of  individual  interests  and  personal  inclina- 
tion to  the  public  welfare. 

There  are  great  subjects  waiting  for  ira- 
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partial  deliberation  and  discussion ;  crying 
evils  to  be  remedied  that  women  only  can 
fully  realize,  that  the  voice  of  women  alone 
can  reach.  Among  these  are  the  right  of 
every  child  bora  to  life;  the  right  of  every 
child,  boy  or  girl,  to  the  best  education  the 
country  can.  afford  ;  the  right  to  reward  as 
the  result  of  honest,  persevering  labor — of 
devotion  to  any  useful  pursuit,  and  to  pun- 
ishment that  will  amend  and  reform,  instead 
of  harden  and  destroy. 

We  want  legislation  that  will  provide 
foundling  hospitals  for  the  waifs  of  society, 
asylums  for  the  wretched  mothers,  and  in- 
culcate, by  example,  the  value  that  should 
be  placed  upon  human  life. 

We  want  legislation  that  will  open  all  the 
colleges  of  the  land  to  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  land,  and  give  them  an  equal  right  and 
an  equal  chance  in  their  benefits  and  advan- 
tages. 

We  want  legislation  that  will  obliterate 
the  infamies  of  the  prisons  and  the  hospi- 
tals, where  many  of  the  horrors  of  the  past 
century  are  still  permitted — where  women 
are  exposed  to  such  treatment  and  ordeals 
as  make  the  flesh  creep  and  the  blood  grow 
cold  —  which  extinguish  in  them  the  last 
spark  of  womanly  instinct  and  sensibility. 

We  want  a  legislation  that  will  at  least 
modify  the  present  barbarous  and  inhuman 
jail  system,  which  makes  the  good  bad,  and 
the  bad  worse. 

We  want  a  legislation  that  will  institute 
hygienic  and  sanitary  reforms,  that  will  pop- 
ularize art  and  music,  and  make  them  part 
of  our  public  school  system.  We  have  a 
public  that  is  very  generous ;  it  lavishes 
money  freely,  but  it  gets  in  return  only  dis- 
order, and  an  example  of  corruption  that 
infects  the  community  from  its  highest  to  its 
lowest  strata. 

Education  in  this  country  is  a  public  glory 
and  a  public  disgrace.  The  money  spent  upon 
it  should  provide  every  child  with  an  educa- 
tion that  would  fit  him  for  any  profession  he 
might  choose  to  adopt ;  that  would  be  to 
him  an  inheritance  bestowed  upon  him  by 
the  land  which  gave  him  birth.  It  should 
be  not  wholly  subjective — not  the  mere  learn- 
ing of  words — but  integral ;  a  cultivation  of 
the  heart,  of  the  emotions,  of  the  higher 
faculties,  of  those  qualities  which  make  the 
good  man  and  citizen,  as  well  as  the  schol- 
ar. The -sexes,  also,  should  be  educated 
together,  sharing  equally  in  the  labor  and 
in  the  rewards,  assisting  and  developing 
each  the  other. 


The  first  meeting  of  a  Woman's  Parlia- 
ment must  necessarily  be  informal  and  pre- 
liminary, but  its  members  should  be  com- 
posed, not  of  agitators  or  persons  astride 
of  a  particular  hobby,  but  large-hearted, 
noble-minded  women,  with  comprehensive 
intellects,  capable  of  grasping  great  ques- 
tions, and  dealing  with  them  so  as  to  insure 
the  practical  fulfilment  of  one  of  our  funda- 
mental principles  of  government,  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  second  assembling,  however,  should 
be  representative,  in  the  broadest  sense  ;  and 
its  members  elected  under  a  true  and  just 
system  of  representation,  which  does  not 
now'  obtain  in  any  country,  or  any  section 
of  any  country.  Even  in  America,  the 
minority  in  every  Congressional  district 
has  been  unrepresented,  practically  disfran- 
chised ;  and  women,  having  been  in  the  mi- 
nority so  long,  ought  to  be  able  to  sympa- 
thize witii  this  class,  and  not  assist  to  per- 
petuate the  injustice.  Under  a  correct  sys- 
tem the  minority  as  well  as  the  majority 
would  be  represented,  and  afford  the  com- 
plete realization  of  the  popular  form  of  gov- 
ernment. How  this  can  be  done  is  readily 
explained.  We  have  only  to  adopt  the  plan 
of  the  "  Personal  Representation  Society 
of  New  York,"  which  is,  that  every  repre- 
sentative shall  cast  votes,  according  to  the 
number  she  receives.  For  example,  if  Mrs. 
Smith  receives  six  hundred  votes,  and  iMrs. 
Brown  three  hundred,  let  each  poll  the  vote 
of  their  constituency  in  all  the  questions 
that  come  before  the  Parliament.  There 
might  be  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  of 
votes,  no  one  to  poll  over  a  thousand,  and 
no  one  to  be  represented  without  a  constit- 
uency of  at  least  one  hundred,  but  this  is  a 
question  for  the  first  Executive  Committee 
to  settle. 

There  should,  however,  be  absolute  lib- 
erty of  choice  ;  every  woman  must  be  free 
to  vote  for  any  woman  she  chooses,  no  mat- 
ter in  what  part  of  the  country  she  resides, 
and  should  send  her  vote  to  the  recording 
committee,  wliich  should  be  organized  in  ev- 
ery section  of  the  country.  Of  course,  women 
would  exercise  influence  upon  other  women 
in  getting  them  to  vote  for  their  candidates, 
but  legal  age  and  intelligent  qualifications 
would  be  required,  and  a  poll-tax,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  good  faith  and  good- will  of  the 
voters,  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Parliament.  In  this  way  all  women  can  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  suffrage,  elect  their  own 
candidates,  and  enjoy  a  degree  of  personal 
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representation  never  yet  possessed  l)y  men. 
If  women  had  no  other  motive  for  adopt- 
ing the  suggestions  thrown  out  in  this  arti- 
cle, gratitude  to  their  aljlcst  cliampion,  John 
Stuart  Mil!,  should  be  sutlkient.  He  has 
set  his  heart  on  two  favorite  objects,  one 
personal  representation,  the  other  suffrage 
for  women.  By  adopting  both  his  ideas,  and 
acting  upon  them,  women  will  show  at  once 
their  gratitude,  and  the  excellence  of  their 
judgment. 

If  this  thought  finds  a  response,  women's 
clubs  will  have  a  mission,  and  should  be 
instituted  and  organized  all  over  the  land, 
each  one  forming  a  centre,  from  which  ideas 
and  suggestions  would  be  received,  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  realization  of  a  uni- 
versal system.  Here  is  work  for  heart  and 
brain — have  we  not  women  who  will  per- 
form it .'' 

One  word  now  as  to  the  objects,  pres- 
ent conditions,  and  prospects  of  the  wo- 
men's clubs  of  New  York  and  Boston. 
"  Sorosis "  was  started  something  more 
than  one  year  ago  and,  according  to  the 
annual  report  recently  published,  numbers 
now  eighty-three  members.  Among  these 
are  six  artists  or  workers  in  art,  twenty-two 
authors,  six  editors,  one  historian,  eleven 
poets,  nine  teachers  and  lecturers,  eight 
well-known  philanthropists,  two  physicians, 
four  writers  on  science,  besides  others  who 
are  contributors  to  periodicals.  Applica- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  branches  in 
other  cities  have  been  received,  and  per- 
mission has  been  granted  the  women  of 
Chicago  to  organize  under  the  name  of 
"  Sorosis  ; "  and,  although  the  movement 
there  has  not  been  prosecuted  in  the  same 
spirit  of  harmony  which  characterizes  the 
parent  association,  it  is  no  doubt  accom- 
plishing good  results. 

The  New  England  Woman's  Club, 
though  organized  on  a  somewhat  different 
principle,  and  admitting  men  to  its  councils, 
has  met  with  success,  and  is  doing  great 
good  in  its  own  way. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  that  in  the 
abstract,  the  united  men  and  women's  club 
is  the  true  idea,  but  women  generally  are 
not  prepared  for  that  yet,  nor  are  men. 
When  they  come  together  in  clubs,  they 
must  come  together  on  an  equality — at 
present  men  would  naturally  assume  the 
office  of  teacher,  director,  and  lawgiver, 
which  they  have  so  long  held.  "  .Sorosis  " 
has  not  accomplished  any  great  public 
work,   but   it   has    not  been  idle.      It    has 


listened  to  admiralile  essays  upon  literary 
and  scientific  subjects  prepared  by  its  own 
members,  which  I  hope  will  sometime  be 
given  to  the  world.  It  has  discussed  the 
subject  of  dress  for  women,  and  adopted 
the  ])rincii)le  of  freedom,  which  neither 
ignores  nor  blindly  follows  fashion,  but  uses 
it  when  its  suggestions  are  sanctioned  by 
judgment  and  taste.  It  has  now  before  it 
the  important  subjects  of  foundling  hospitals 
and  lying-in  asyiums  for  helj^less  women 
and  children,  and  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  household  service,  which  has  be- 
come an  evil  of  such  magnitude,  that  no  sin- 
gle scheme,  excepting  that  of  turning  every 
home  into  a  training-school,  can  meet  it. 
But,  setting  aside  these,  and  other  questions 
which  are  of  public  interest,  a  greater 
good  has  been  accomplished  by  the  lessons 
we  have  individually  received,  the  nearer 
and  truer  acquaintance  we  have  formed 
with  each  other,  and  the  ground-plan 
which  this  knowledge  furnishes  for  future 
achievements.  Moreover,  a  great  stimulus 
has  been  given  to  the  thought  of  women  all 
over  the  country.  From  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia, and  even  Oregon,  letters  come  to  "  So- 
rosis," bidding  it  God-speed,  as  a  work 
which,  whatever  its  specific  object,  must 
accomplish  something  for  women. 

And  here,  at  the  close,  let  me  say  that  while 
there  is  no  necessity  for  being  bound  down 
to  one  idea — in  fact,  that  would  necessarily 
be  detrimental,  and  reduce  it  at  once  to  a 
mere  hobby — there  is  a  great  use  in  having 
definite  aims.  A  club  formed  anywhere, 
simply  for  the  purposes  of  recreation  and 
pleasure,  excites  no  interest,  beyond  its 
novelty,  and  commands  no  respect — it  must 
appeal  to  some  motive  stronger  than  that  of 
mere  passing  enjoyment,  to  win  a  perma- 
nent place  even  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  connected  with  it. 

The  largest  and  most  successful  clubs 
among  men  have  been  political,  or  reforma- 
tory, and  clubs  for  women  must  also  have 
an  object,  or  they  will  soon  die  of  inani- 
tion. The  forming  a  constituency  for  the 
coming  Woman's  Parliament  is  one  object, 
and  there  are  many  others,  local  and  benevo- 
lent, which  might  be  associated  with  it.  In 
the  meantime  the  work  of  organization,  of 
systematization,  of  acquiring  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, will  occupy  all  the  mental  energy 
that  most  women  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  teach  by  their  results  the  first 
good  that  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  formation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  Jkannie  June. 
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PUBLIC  PRAYERS. 

Those  must  have  been  iDalmy  days  of 
clerical  privilege,  when,,  as  a  black-letter 
law  records,  "  the  kynge  grant3'd  to  all 
bysshoppys  that  twyse  in  a  yere  they  may 
curse  all  men  doying  against  these  artycles." 
Twice  in  a  year  was  scarce  a  mouthful  for 
this  luxury — doubtless  well  improved,  how- 
ever, when  the  appointed  times  came  around. 
The  clergy,  as  a  class,  have  always  enjoyed 
delivering  ex  parte  diatribes  on  secular  legis- 
lation from  the  sacred  desk ;  and  that  Church 
and  State  are  not  more  closely  knit  together 
is  rarely  their  fault. 

But,  look  you,  what  envious  times  we  are 
fallen  upon  !  The  journalists,  your  chronic 
grumblers  and  shameless  iconoclasts,  with 
whom  the  sacredest  customs  are  not  safe, 
now  find  fault  with  political  prayers  !  The 
same  pestilent  fellows  who  abused  Chaplain 
Boynton  whenever  he  petitioned  Heaven  for 
a  two-thirds  majority  on  impeachment,  now, 
forsooth,  must  snarl  at  Chaplain  Newman 
because  he  takes  ground  for  Cuban  recog- 
nition in  prayers  before  the  Senate.  Verily, 
these  are  evil  days,  wiien  every  scurvy 
Thersites  of  the  press  may  accuse  the  priest- 
hood of  indecency  and  ill-manners.  Not 
long  ago,  the  monopoly  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
chaplains,  of  publicly  thanking  God  for 
party  triumphs,  was  well  nigh  grossly  in- 
fringed by  the  Louisiana  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, where  "  a  resolution  of  thanks  to 
God  for  the  success  of  the  .  .  .  ticket  in 
that  State "  was  offered,  and  "  laid  over 
under  the  rules."  But  now  a  total  over- 
throw of  a  time-honored  privilege  of  cler- 
gy is  menaced,  and  a  cherished  prerogative 
and  perquisite  is  to  be  wrested  away.  Next, 
these  audacious  reformers  will  demand  even 
that  the  privileged  communications  of  the 
Congressional  chaplain  with  the  court  of 
Heaven,  shall  be  non-partisan,  and  that  the 
blessings  of  Providence  shall  be  invoked 
for  w/w/«'tV' legislation  may  be  accomplished, 
in  place  of  pointing  out,  as  now,  to  the  Om- 
niscient, the  special  projects  it  is  deemed 
desirable  to  push  through. 

Seriously,  if  our  chaplains  continue  to 
wrestle  with  Heaven,  now  for  or  against  the 
impeachment  of  Jolni.son,  and  anon  for  or 
aeainst  the  downfall  of  Duke,  or  Banks's 


West  India  jobs,  we  shall  suspect  them  of 
being  in  the  private  pay  of  speculators,  or, 
at  best,  of  praying  to  Congress  instead  of  to 
God.  It  is  curious,  that,  though  a  chap- 
lain's prayer  often  swings  around  the  politi- 
cal circle,  it  always  strikes  the  largest  nu- 
merical sentiment,  on  any  disputed  party 
point,  and  follows  Mr.  Pickwick's  rule  to 
"shout  with  the  majority."  This  is  what  we 
call,  in  secular  matters,  the  "  bread-and- 
butter  "  policy  ;  and  a  great  satirist  has  em- 
balmed it  in  this  credo: 

I  du  believe  that  I  should  give 

Wut's  his'n  unto  Csesar, 
For  it's  by  him  I  move  and  live, 

From  him  my  bread  an'  cheese  air; 
I  du  believe  in  prayer  and  praise 

To  hhn  that  hez  the  granting 
O^  jobs — in  everything  that  pays, 

But  most  of  all  in  cantin'. 

Bourdaloue,  who  finding  trouble  in 
memorizing  his  new  sermons  was 'some- 
times tempted  to  repeat  an  old  one,  always 
took  precaution,  in  such  cases,  to  choose  one 
of  the  most  deliciously  and  unctuously  flatter- 
ing of  his  repertoire — rightly  counting  that 
his  royal  hearer,  Le  Grand  Mouarqiie,  would 
be  too  well  pleased  with  his  magnificent  com- 
pliments to  complain  of  the  repetition.  And, 
whenever  in  Congress  so-called  "  supplica- 
tions to  the  throne  of  grace  "  are  turned  to 
political  harangues,  they  usually  lean  to  the 
more  popular  side  of  the  disputed  question. 
No  more  dexterous  review  of  American 
political  issues  was  easily  possible  than  was 
achieved  in  one  of  Chaplain  Boynton's  in- 
augural prayers,  wherein  "  he  blessed  God," 
as  the  report  said,  "  that  when  any  sudden 
danger  threatens  the  land,  just  as  suddenly 
tJie  great  constiliifioiial  sJiicld  could  be  inter- 
posed." This  was  in  reconstruction  days  ; 
the  "sudden  danger  "meant  sundry  direc- 
tions just  sent  Ijy  Mr.  Johnson  to  his  tools 
in  the  South,  while  "  the  great  constitu- 
tional shield,"  was,  of  course.  Congress — 
"  from  whom  my  bread  and  cheese  air." 
The  "  prayer  "  continued  thus  :  "  he  ])rayed 
God  to  induce  the  President  so  to  use  his 
great  power  that  the  peace  of  the  country 
might  be  promoted  thereby  ; "  but,  O  fortu- 
nate coimtiy.  Congress,  it  seems,  needed  no 
such  Divine  liclji,  no  "inducement"  for  it  be- 
ing implored.     In  fine,  as  Mr.  Stanbery  was 
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at  that  time  giving  legal  opinions  to  Mr.  John- 
son, the  worthy  chaplain  besought  that  "  all 
who  advise  the  President  may  help  to  influ- 
ence him  to  co-operate  with  the  Legislative 
branch  of  the  Government "  which  prayer, 
apparently,  was  never  answered.  A  strong- 
er odor  of  bread  and  cheese  hangs  around 
the  chaplain  in  a  Southern  convention  who, 
forseeing  the  near  end  of  the  assembly, 
secured  and  drew  his  warrant  for  his  full 
wages,  $200,  and  departed,  leaving  the  body, 
ill  its  last  days,  prayerless. 

Were  the  antique  idea  that  the  Supreme 
Being  has  a  keen  sense  of  the  satirical,  cor- 
rect, how  must  the  spectacle  seem  of  a  con- 
vention of  mortals  nominally  "  led  in  pray- 
er" by  a  spokesman,  all  joining  in  thanks 
for  the  weather,  the  crops,  and  so  on,  and 
then  a  part  stopping  on  Cuba,  another  on 
finance,  a  third  on  free  trade,  while  haply 
the  first  returns  on  the  Mexican  question, 
the  second  on  the  Indian  ring,  and  the 
third  joins  heartily  in  on  Fisk,  Jr.  It  is 
hardly  exaggeration  to  say  that  some  public 
prayers  contain,  by  well-understood  sugges- 
tions, partisan  references  to  these  or  similar 
topics.  What  an  indecency  to  religion  and 
an  insult  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  an  affront 
to  good  manners,  to  conduct  public  worship 
in  this  fashion  ! 

Political  praying  is  unfair,  because  it 
gives  no  chance  to  cross-question,  or  to  offer 
a  prayer  or  sermon  in  reply ;  and  custom  or 
a  sense  of  decorum  may  compel  persons  to 
hear,  without  dissent,  distasteful  political 
opinions  presented  under  the  mask  of  pray- 
er. For  the  question  is  not,  as  is  often  put, 
one  of  extempore  rs.  written  prayers,  but 
one  of  individual  against  what  is  sometimes 
expressively  called  "  common  prayer  ;  "  and 
"public  prayer"  should  exclude  whatever 
the  whole  public  cannot  pray  for. 

To  relieve  staleness  and  insipidity  with 
something  spicy  and  sensational,  is  proba- 
bly a  stronger  incentive  than  "  bread-and- 
butter,"  for  discussing  legislative  meas- 
ures in  Congressional  prayers.  Such  cere- 
monies are  often  dull  and  dreary  to  the  last 
degree — indeed,  daily  public  prayers  in  a// 
institutions,  religious,  educational  and  so- 
cial, are  apt  to  be  vapid  and  demoralizing 
stuff;  and  it  is  not  trivial  or  irreverent  to 
s^ay  so.  A  chaplain  has  moods,  and  when 
his  prayer  depends  on  his  own  freshness, 
even  an  ache  or  languor  may  affect  its 
quahty.  In  the  "  Life  of  Amos  Lawrence," 
there  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  Lawrence's,  showing 
some  ignorance  of  the  character  of  institu- 
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tional  prayers  :  "  R.  had  passed  the  danger- 
ous period  of  his  college  life  witliout  blem- 
ish, eiuJ  7C'us  only  absent  from  prayers  tlfee 
times  (which  were  for  good  cause),"  etc. 
Whereas,  at  this  epoch,  the  morning  pray- 
ers were  executed  before  half-dressed,  half- 
wakened  students,  by  candlelight,  so  that  one 
might  conceive  of  a  sleepy  lad  in  the  fourth 
story  of  Allworthy  Hall,  muttering  without 
moral  turpitude,  "  nan  est  pii/ii  decurrere  ad 
miseras  preces,'^  as  he  turns  in  his  Ijed,  and 
leaves  the  bell  to  run  down,  and  Nisus  to 
shut  to  the  chapel  door. 

P)Ut,  though  a  passing  reference  to  timely 
topics,  exciting  events,  or  the  business  on 
the  Speaker's  table  does  relieve  a  chaplain's 
prayer  from  flatness,  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  complaint.  There  is  no  shocking 
indecency  in  dull  commonplace,  while  there 
certainly  is  in  the  Washington  story  that  on 
the  morning  of  Mr.  Chandler's  philippic  on 
the  Alabama  claims,  the  "  chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  as  if  with  knowledge  of  what  was 
coming,  prayed  once  more  on  our  foreign 
relations,  this  time  aiming  his  words  at 
England."  One  correspondent  declared 
that,  the  same  morning,  "  Mr.  Pile  had  re- 
questad  the  chaplain  to  pray  for  his  confir- 
mation to  the  office  to  which  he  is  nomina- 
ted, but  as  Mr.  Chandler  had  engaged  his 
services  for  that  day  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
cline. Every  day  an  accurate  estimate  of 
coming  events  can  be  drawn  from  these 
prayers  of  the  chaplain."  Of  course  this  is 
joking  or  satire  ;  but  it  is  shameful  to  give 
such  cause  for  scandal. 

But  so  it  is,  the  desire  to  make  pat  and 
telling  allusions  to  passing  events,  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  auditors,  is  the  curse  of  public 
prayers  the  world  over.  A  sensational  hit 
of  this  sort  tnay  be  followed  by  good  results, 
but  it  is  sure  that  even  a  slip  of  the  tongue 
will  be  disastrous.  An  English  Suffolk 
County  paper  maintains  that,  during  the  late 
elections  when  party  spirit  ran  high,  at  one 
rural  prayer-meeting  the  following  petition 
to  Heaven  was  actually  offered  : 

"  We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  the  excellent  harvest 
this  year  I  Wa  thank  Thee  for  the  seasonable  weath- 
er by  which  our  cattle  have  had  food  this  autumn  I 
We  thank  Thee  for  all  Thy  mercies  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  ;  but,  above  all,  we  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,' 
for  having  sent  unto  us  a  stranger  to  defend  our  rights, 
and  to  relieve  us  from  the  unjust  tyranny  under  which 

we  suffer !     Bless  him,  O  Lord  !     Bless  Mr. , 

Mr.   Sur ."     (Aside  to  a  neighbor — "  Davy,  do 

you  (remember  his   name  ?  ")     "  Mr.    Sur "   biit 

failing  to  recollect,  or  obtain  the  name  of  Sartoris,  J\e 
proceeds).  "O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  His  name  bet- 
ter than  I  do,  therefore  do  'I'hou  give  him  success^t 
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the  election,  that  we  may  trample  upon  the  enemies 
of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious." 

I  remember  hearing  a  chaplain,  in  a  not 
very  successful  effort  at  specific  appropri- 
ateness, opening  a  University  Exhibition 
with  the  prayer  that  "everything  might 
be  done  decently  and  in  order."  The 
"  parts "  were  done  pretty  decently ;  but 
an  unavoidable  derangement  in  the  print- 
ed programme  prevented  their  being  de- 
livered "in  order."  Once,  at  an  ordina- 
tion, or  some  other  religious  gathering,  I 
heard  a  prayer  offered  by  a  very  respectable 
person  that  "  the  man  of  God  might  come 
before  this  people  clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind,"  whereas  the  bare  suggestion  of  a 
contrary  possibility  is  appalling.  I  knew  of 
another  very  good  man,  who  once  dropped 
on  his  knees  in  public,  and,  with  much  an- 
guish, ejaculated,  "  O,  Lord,  you  don't  knovr 
how  these  Unitarians  are  troubling  us  !  " 

These,  however,  are  only  harmlessly  amus- 
ing incidents,  common  enough  in  daily  expe- 
rience, and  never  causing  scandal.  It  is  a 
graver  matter  for  public  men  to  profanely 
represent  the  Almighty  as  the  ally  of 
one  or  other  of  political  parties.  While 
one  Congressman  announces  that  *"  God 
cannot  afford  "  to  let  certain  measures  prove 
unsuccessful,  another,  of  the  opposite  party, 
declares  the  latter  to  be  "the  only  one  which 
has  in  it  the  principle  of  Jesus  Christ.  There 
is  but  one  Christian  sentiment  in  the  coun- 
try to-day,  and  that  is  to  be  found  incarnate 
in  the  Democratic  Party."  We  find  a  Lou- 
isiana Legislative  resolution  thanking  God 
for  party  triumphs,  and  a  Pennsylvania  poli- 
tician writing  to  a  New  Jersey  politician 
that  he  has  "great  fears  for  the  future, 
because  his  party  will  not  take  a  position 
which  God  clearly  intends  they  shall  occupy." 
The  preachers  set  a  bad  example,  and  the 
23oliticians  follow  it.  I  do  not  decry,  of 
course,  public  prayers  for  a  great  and  com- 
mon national  cause.  No  spectacle  is  more 
sublime  than  that  of  Joan  of  Arc  leading  the 
Dauphin's  soldiers  ;  of  Roundhead,  Hugue- 
not, or  Covenanter  praying  for  the  cause 
they  fight  for.  There  is  something  impres- 
sive in  the  thought  of  Northern  and  South- 
ern chaplains  offering  simultaneously  sincere 
prayers — these  for  the  South  against  the 
Union,  those  for  the  Union  against  the 
South — even  though  it  be  clear  that  Heaven 
could  range  itself  on  but  one  side,  which 
proved  to  be  that  of  the  Union  battalions. 
But  this  is  quite  different  from  claiming  that 
Heaven  supports   certain  specific   partisan 


projects  because  we  support  them ;  that  it 
demands  a  military  advance  to  Bull  Run 
because  we  demand  it ;  that  it  decrees  the 
immediate  exchange  of  a  republic  for  a  mon- 
archy, or  of  a  monarchy  for  a  republic,  of 
war  for  peace  or  peace  for  war,  because  we 
decree  it.  It  is  bold  business  for  a  politician 
to  announce  that  "  God  intends  "  any  pro- 
posed measure  to  be  adopted,  or  any  job  to 
be  lobbied  to  success. 

Such  presumption  public  chaplains  may 
fall  into,  from  a  human  weakness  for  attract- 
ing to  themselves  a  share  of  the  impor- 
tance and  attention  which  those  around 
them  have  in  legislative  councils  ;  but  we 
find  it,  also,  in  learned,  able,  and  pious 
men,  who  have  no  such  influence  to  mislead 
them,  and  even  in  great  assemblies  of  such 
men.  Thus,  that  estimable  body,  the  Con- 
ference of  the  New  England  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  by  an  "  unanimous  ris- 
ing vote  "  once  adopted  resolutions  "  ap- 
proving the  impeachment  of  the  President, 
cammending  the  course  of  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, and  hoping  all  Christians  would  con- 
tinue to  pray  for  the  success  of  the  right." 
Congressional  chaplains  continue  to  make 
political  prayei'S,  because  such  Conferences, 
grave  and  respected,  support  them  in  doing 
so.  Upon  the  whole,  was  it  the  "intention 
of  Heaven "  to  convict  Andrew  Johnson  ? 
Are  we  so  sure  that  all  has  gone  worse  for 
the  country  since  his  acquittal,  that  we  may 
admit  only  those  people  who  prayed  for  con- 
viction to  be  Christians  ?  After  rejieated 
defeats  of  this  sort — with  "  the  right '"  tri- 
umphing after  all — does  not  some  suspicion 
creep  over  political  prayer-makers  that 
their  special  methods  are  not  necessarily 
"  God's  methods,"  and  that  it  is  impiety  as 
well  as  ill-manners,  in  a  political  assem- 
blage, where  there  are  two  or  more  parties 
and  two  or  more  opinions,  to  address  Heav- 
en in  behalf  of  one,  and  against  the  others  .' 
It  shows  to  what  we  have  come  when,  of 
Newman  Hall's  prayer  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, it  was  noted  by  the  press  reporter  that 
"  it  avoided  all  mention  of  American  poli- 
tics." 

.Such  partisanship  degrades  the  whole 
office  of  jiublic  prayer.  Congress  is  proba- 
bly the  real  object  of  its  chaplain's  adoration  ; 
but,  for  all  that,  the  latter  should  not  speak 
to  the  question  of  the  day  until  the  presid- 
ing officer  has  announced  it.  This  irregu- 
lar and  partisan  warfare  is  no  better  than 
an  attem]5t  to  log-roll  and  lobby  in  the  corri- 
dors of  Heaven.      If  a  "  sensational "  im- 
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precation  be  needed,  let  chaplains  cease  to 
inveif^h  against  the  sins  of  other  nations  and 
consider  those  of  our  own ;  let  them  invoke 
divine  vengeance  against  all  legislative  cor- 
ruption, nor  longer  harangue  high  Heav- 
en on  partisan  politics,  under  what  should 
be  the  awful  solemnities  of  prayer. 


TRADE. 

The  renting  season  has  gone,  leaving  un- 
occupied, in  city  and  suburb,  dwellings  and 
stores  enough  to  make  comfortable  the  peo- 
ple now  packed  like  herrings.  Landlords 
in  general  covet,  not  a  fair  rent  and  constant 
letting,  but  high  rents,  even  with  some  of 
their  dwellings  vacant.  In  trade,  few  men 
are  content  to  grow  rich  steadily  and  slowly, 
making  many  sales  .with  smaller  profits,  but 
aim  at  fewer  sales  and  larger  individual 
profits.  Hence  only  a  small  part  of  the 
good  business  is  done  that  might  be  done, 
few  of  the  goad  bargains  are  made  that  might 
be  made,  and  a  small  part  of  the  capital, 
the  time,  and  the  labor-power  of  any  Ameri- 
can community  is  constantly  put  to  use. 

The  great  fear  of  laborers  and  mechanics 
is  that  they  may  "  work  too  cheap,"  and  that 
of  traders  that  they  may  "  sell  too  cheap  ; " 
to  avoid  that  horrible  result,  the  former 
would  rather  "strike  "  through  two-thirds  of 
the  year,  working  the  other  third,  and  the 
latter  trust  to  bleeding  a  few  rich,  careless, 
or  ignorant  customers,  rather  than  to  sup- 
plying the  whole  community,  including  the 
thrifty  and  economical,  with  their  wares. 
If  the  reader  happens  to  know  of  Popp 
and  Plaisted,  he  knows  them  to  be  very 
skilful,  energetic,  industrious,  promising 
young  men  of  the  plumbing  persuasion — 
rather,  to  have  been  such,  since  neno,  success 
has  turned  them  to  idle  ornaments  of  office- 
stools.  Instead  of  their  former  cheap  and 
sufficient  cellar,  they  hire  a  large  and  ex- 
pensive first  floor,  with  nothing  to  drape  its 
vacuity  but  a  few  basins  and  rolls  of  lead 
pipe  leaning  against  the  walls,  while  their 
windows  are  placarded  with  dreary  bills  of 
"  houses  for  sale " — every  bred  plumber 
dreaming  of  working  one  day  into  the  "  real 
estate  business."  In  place  of  a  modest 
account  for  any  little  job  done  by  Popp's 
own  hand,  I  now  get  a  monstrous  charge 
under  the  gorgeous  bill-head  of  "  Popp  and 
Plaisted,  Practical  Plumbers — Polydorus 
Popp,  manager."  The  "  managing  "  con- 
sists in  setting  three  good-for-nothing 
apprentices  to  botch  the  jobs  the  partners 
used  to  do  so  sv»iftly  and  merrily,  while  they 


pick  their  teeth  in  the  great  "  office,"  and 
charge  you  and  me  for  the  new  rent  and  the 
responsibilities  of  management. 

Half  the  world  rides  through  life  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  other  half — a  commercial 
as  well  as  political  truism.  Probable  losses 
in  business  from  "bad  debts,"'  are,  as  we  all 
know,  averaged,  and  put  upon  the  prices  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  responsible  and  honest 
part  of  the  community  not  only  pay  their 
own  expenses,  but  those  of  the  irresponsible 
and  dishonest.  Of  course,  credit  is  neces- 
sary to  commerce  ;  and  the  resulting  evil  of 
high  prices  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  credit  system  per  se,  but  to  the  reckless 
abuse  of  it.  Most  petty  tradesmen  would 
rather  risk  a  running  account  with  some  bul- 
lying, pretentious  fellow,  of  whose  responsi- 
bility they  know  nothing,  but  who  never 
questions  their  exorbitant  prices,  than  have 
the  steady  patronage  of  a  "closer"  man. 
There  is  nothing  your  tradesman  despises 
like  "  niggardliness  "  in  his  customers  ;  and, 
so  long  as  he  can  charge  them  all  a  double 
profit,  he  can  afford  to  lose  by  the  lordly  few 
who  are  not  "  mean,"  but  don't  pay.  Or, 
take  this  current  topic  cf  rents  :  to  judge  from 
appearances,  most  landlords  would  rather 
squeeze  out  ^2,000  a  year  for  a  house  which 
would  pay  well  at  $1,500,  and  never  collect 
the  fourth  quarter's  rent,  than  to  let  it  for 
^1,500  to  a  trustworthy  tenant.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  dwellings  leased  in  and 
around  New  York  last  year,  were  not  paid 
foi  according  to  the  written  agreement — a 
quarter's  rent  was  lost,  or  there  was  much 
cost  of  time,  trouble,  and  legal  or  agents' 
expenses  in  running  for  the  clue.  But  what 
remedy  suggests  itself  to  most  landlords  ? 
To  gather  a  good  and  permanent  tenantry 
at  fair  return  for  capital  ?  No,  but  to  take 
the  men  who  offer  most,  if  that  "  most "  be 
enough  to  cover  a  possible  loss  of  a  month 
or  a  quarter's  rent.  In  this  way,  prices 
range  high,  the  good  tenants  have  no  advan- 
tage over  the  irresponsible,  and  the  latter 
ride  on  the  former's  shoulders.  A  man  who 
does  not  intend  to  pay  any  more  of  his  rent 
than  he  can  help,  cares  little  how  high  this 
rent  is — he  will  delight  the  landlord's  heart 
by  the  profuse  liberality  of  his  proposals  ; 
but  some  tenant  who  pays  can  thereafter  get 
a  similar  house  only  at  a  similar  rate.  Oh, 
wise  American  landlord-and-tenant  system, 
wise  customs  of  trade,  never  looking  to  the 
past  and  the  future,  but  only  to  to-day  ! 

PutLIP   QUILIBET. 
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SOME   NEW  BOOKS. 

The  students  of  science  and  philosophy 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer has  reached  the  third  fundamental  divi- 
sion of  his  new  philosophical  system.  This 
great  work  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  there 
is  strong  probability  of  its  final  completion. 
It  was  a  bold  undertaking  for  any  single  mind 
to  work  out  the  highest  elucidations  of  sci- 
ence in  their  systematic  bearing  upon  the 
subjects  of  Life,  Mind,  Society,  and  Morali- 
ty ;  and  that  the  proposal  to  achieve  it  looked 
like  arrant  presumption  is  sufficiently  shown 
in  the  scanty  encouragement  which  the  pro- 
ject at  first  received.  Even  from  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's point  of  view  the  venture  seemed  little 
short  of  madness.  With  feeble  health  and 
a  nervous  system  so  deeply  disturbed  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  morbid  and  dangerous  sleep- 
lessness ;  with  slender  pecuniary  resources  ; 
without  a  publisher  to  relieve  him  of  busi- 
ness responsibility ;  with  but  little  public 
sympatliv  in  his  noble  aim,  and  annoyed  at 
fiirst  by  a  flippant  scepticism  which  soon  de- 
veloped into  inveterate  hostility  and  unscru- 
pulous misrepresentation,  the  outlook  was 
anything  but  encouraging.  These  consider- 
ations, however,  weighed  little  against  the 
conviction  that  the  time  had  come  to  perform 
this  great  work,  and  the  steadfast  faith  in  his 
own  power  of  accomplishing  it. 

Although  possessing  a  more  vivid  percep- 
tion of  their  magnitude  than  others  could 
have  done,  Mr.  Spencer  deliberately  took 
issue  with  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and 
his  success  thus  far  has  extorted  the  conces- 
sion from  the  foremost  minds  of  the  age  that 
he  did  not  miscalculate  his  own  powers  in 
entering  upon  the  work.  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  pronounces  Mr.  Spencer  to  be  "  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  as  well  as  boldest  thinkers 
that  English  speculation  has  yet  produced," 
and  "  one  of  the  acutest  metaphysicians  of 
modern  times."  Professor  Masson,  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  says:  "Already, 
in  consequence  both  of  the  decisiveness  of 
his  views  and  the  variety  of  interesting  sub- 
jects over  which  they  extend,  Mr.  Spencer, 
more  than  any  other  systematic  thinker  save 
Mill,  has  an  avowed  following,  both  here  and 
in  America ;  and  if  any  individual  influence 
is  visibly  encroaching  on  Mill's  in  this  coun- 


try, it  is  his."  The  "  Saturday  Review," 
which  is  cautious  enough  in  its  commenda- 
tion, has  lately  said  :  "  If  we  were  to  give 
our  judgment,  we  should  say  that,  since 
Newton,  there  has  not  in  England  been  a 
philosopher  of  more  remarkable  speculation 
and  systematizing  talent  than  (in  spite  of 
some  errors  and  some  narrowness)  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer." 

Mr.  Spencer's  system,  as  thus  far  devel- 
oped, consists  of  a  foundation  volume  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  "  First  Princi- 
ples," in  which  his  view  of  philosophy  is  un- 
folded. He  holds  it  to  be  a  system  of  truths, 
the  outcome  of  modern  science,  and  there- 
fore possessing  the  full  validity  of  science. 
The  great  principle  which  binds  all  the  sci- 
ences together  he  assumes  to  be  the  Law  of 
Evolution.  Astronomy  affirms  it ;  it  is  dis- 
closed in  the  geological  history  of  the  earth, 
and  in  vegetable  and  animal  growth  ;  and  it 
is  equally  seen  in  the  sphere  of  unfolding 
mind,  in  the  development  of  society,  and  in 
the  progress  of  the  arts  of  civilization.  In 
short,  it  seems  to  be  coextensive  with  nature, 
and  is,  therefore,  a  fit  objective  basis  of  a 
philosophy  of  the  truths  of  nature. 

The  second  part  of  the  system  is  the 
"  Principles  of  Biology,"  in  two  volumes, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  science  of  the  Lavi-s 
of  Life.  The  third  part  is  the  "  Principles  of 
Psychology,"  which  is  based  upon  the  "  Biol- 
ogy," and  grows  out  of  it.  Of  this  work,  the 
first  portion,  on  the  "  Data  of  Psychology," 
is  just  published  (by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.), 
and  consists  of  a  succinct  and  admirable 
statement  of  so  much  of  nervous  physiology 
as  is  indispensable  to  the  intelligent  scientific 
study  of  mind.  The  last  two  chapters  of 
this  work  have  especial  interest,  as  sharply 
defining  the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  author  and  Comte.  Spencer  has  been 
charged  with  being  a  "  Positivist "  and  a  fol- 
lower of  Comte.  From  his  "  Hierarchy  of 
the  Sciences,"  the  latter  banishes  psycholo- 
gy, denying  that  it  is  a  science  at  all.  He 
sinks  mind  in  mere  brain  physiology,  and 
has  thus  incurred  the  charge  of  materialism. 
Mr.  Spencer,  on  the  contrary,  holds  not  only 
that  psychology  is  a  true  science,  but  that  it 
is  the  most  independent  and  fundamental  of 
all  the  sciences.     He  has  explicitly  and  re- 
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peatcdly  repudiated  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  Comte,  and  the  reader  will  find  here  a 
masterly  and  conclusive  refutation  of  that 
portion  of  his  system  which  has  done  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  influence,  to  spread 
the  notion  that  modern  science  merges  mind 
in  physics,  and  is,  therefore,  materialistic  in 
its  tendencies. 

The  "  Evening  by  Evening"  of  the  Rev. 
C.  li.  Spurgeon  (Sheldon  &  Co.,)  is  a  com- 
panion volume  to  the  "  Morning  by  Morn- 
ing"— a  series  of  brief  religious  readings  or 
meditations,  received  with  great  favor  by 
the  English  and  American  religious  world. 
Each  reading  consists  of  a  brief  comment 
or  homily,  one  page  long,  upon  some  Scrip- 
tural text.  For  each  day  in  the  year  one 
of  these  condensed,  meditative  sermons  is 
provided — 365  in  all ;  and  the  author  claims, 
"  We  have  striven  to  keep  out  of  the  com- 
mon track,  and  hence  we  have  used  unusual 
texts,  and  have  brought  forward  neglected 
subjects.  The  vice  of  many  religious  works 
is  their  dulness — from  this  we  have  striven 
to  be  free  :  our  friends  must  judge  how  far 
successfully."  For  the  rest,  the  admirers 
of  Spurgeon  will  find  this  volume  to  be  in 
his  familiar  and  characteristic  vein,  a  style 
eloquent,  ejaculatory,  and  fervent,  rather 
than  argumentative  or  profound,  and  founded 
upon  enthusiastic  study  of  the  English  di- 
vines of  z.n  elder  day,  upon  whose  now 
quaint,  but  sound,  expressive  and  pictur- 
esque phraseology,  Spurgeon  has  modelled 
his  method  of  sermonizing  and  exhortation. 

The  "  Tribune  Ess.iys,"  by  Charles  T. 
Congdon  (J.  S.  Redfield)  consist  of  se- 
lections from  Mr.  Congdon's  leading  arti- 
cles in  the  "  New  York  Tribune,"  from 
1857  to  1863.  While,  however,  they  present 
afresh  the  vivid  wit  and  keen  satire  which 
made  the  "  Tribune "  so  effective  a  com- 
batant in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  they  lose 
by  being  collected  into  a  volume.  It  w^as 
partly  because  so  much  vigor  and  sarcasm 
were  freely  poured  out,  unsigned  and 
anonymous,  in  the  ephemeral  columns  of  a 
a  newspaper,  instead  of  being  hoarded  up 
for  literary  fame  in  book  form,  that  they 
attracted  so  much  attention  and  praise. 
Conscious  that  the\;  now  lose  something  by 
being  put  in  a  more  pretentious  shape, 
while  almost  precisely  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, the  author  asks  "  a  lenient  and  chari- 
table judgment"  on  the  ground  that  they 
were,  "  from  day  to  day,  hastily  written  to 


tcrve  an  immediate  purpose."  To  such  a 
judgment  he  is  entitled,  and  on  just  such 
ground.  And,  though  probably  few  of  us 
will  .issent  to  the  opinion  in  Mr.  Greeley's 
introduction  that  Mr.  Clongdon  was  the 
vtosi'  skilful  "  wielder  of  the  trenchant  blade 
of  satire  "  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  yet 
his  stinging  power  is  exceedingly  manifest. 
T'.ie  best  evidence  of  the  ability  of  these 
editorial  articles  is  that  they  have  an  intrin- 
sic interest  to  the  reader  even  now,  though 
the  scenes  they  discuss  seem  already  to  be 
ages  distant. 

The  "  American  Newspaper  Directory  " 
(New  York,  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.)  is  a 
collection  of  tolerably  complete  and  useful 
classified  lists  of  the  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  To 
advertisers  it  will  be  a  serviceable  manual, 
particularly  as  it  saves  time  and  labor  by  re- 
peated classifications  according  to  different 
methods — first,  according  to  locality,  the 
names  of  towns  being  ananged  alphabeti- 
cally ;  next  according  to  the  circulation 
claimed  ;  next  according  to  subject  matter 
— religion,  agriculture,  medicine,  education, 
amusement,  free-masonry,  commerce,  law, 
music,  or  woman's  rights ;  next,  accord- 
ing to  the  language  in  which  the  papers 
are  printed,  and  so  on.  The  publishers 
would  hardly  be  expert  advertising  agents 
if  they  had  under-estimated  this  publication 
in  their  preface,  and  they  are  obnoxious 
to  no  such  charge.  However,  it  seems  to 
be  really  a  useful  business  book,  and  the 
prefatory  acknowledgment  that  "  we  are  free 
to  admit  we  consider  the  commission  usually 
allowed  to  agents  too  great,  and  recom- 
mend its  reduction"  certainly  has  the 
merit  of  frankness. 

The  "  Adventures  in  the  Wilderness," 
by  W.  H.  H.  Murray  (Fields,  Osgood  & 
Co.),  is  a  hearty,  healthliil,  irspiring,  and 
fascinating  description,  by  a  "  muscular 
Christian  "  (in  fact,  a  Boston  clergyman  of 
the  Congregational  persuasion)  of  camp-life 
in  the  Adirondacks.  It  is  a  good  mixture 
of  the  tourist's  book  and  the  sportsman's, 
with  hardly  a  flavor — ^just  a  flavor — of  the 
clergyman's,  thrown  in.  It  is  bright,  cheery, 
confident,  instructive,  amusing  all  the  way 
through,  and  such  chapters  on  trout- fishing 
as  "  The  Nameless  Creek,"  and  of  adven- 
ture as  "  Running  the  Rapids,"  make  the 
blood  of  the  lover  of  open-air  sports  tingle 
with  delight  and  envy.     The  Adirondaclii 
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guides  and  hotel-keepers  ought  to  feel  such 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Murray  as  some  of  the 
"White  Hills"  people  did  to  his  brother 
Boston  clergyman,  Rev.  J.  Starr  King. 

A  MORE  elaborate  and  valuable  book  of 
angler's  recreations  is  the  "  Fishing  in 
American  Waters,"  of  Genio  C.  Scott, 
(Harper  &  Brothers).  This  handsome  and 
entertaining  book  of  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished and  enthusiastic  of  American  an- 
glers will,  unquestionably,  be  one  of  the  fevT 
standard  authorities  in  the  art  piscatorial, 
particularly  as  practised  on  our  American 
coast  and  in  its  estuaries.  It  is  constructed 
in  the  good  old  rambling,  easy  style  of 
sporting  books,  with  free  and  abundant  in- 
termixture of  information  and  comment, 
fun  and  philology,  dialogue,  discussion  and 
description.  Now,  we  have  doctor  and 
stnJait  talking  as  of  yore,  now  some  con- 
densed instruction  or  speculation  regarding 
the  natural  history  of  fishes,  now  a  story, 
now  a  bit  of  poetry,  with  stories,  statistics, 
recipes  for  chowder  and  rules  regarding 
tackle,  all  mixed  up  in  agreeable  propor- 
tions. One  hundred  and  seventy  good 
illustrations  add  value  to  a  book  which  will 
be  prized  by  all  anglers. 

The  "  Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and 
Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,"  of  Pro- 
fessor Albert  Barnes  (Harper  &  Brothers), 
is  in  substantially  the  style  of  the  well-known 
author's  previous  biblical  commentaries,  and 
like  them  it  happily  suits  the  popular  taste, 
striking  the  golden  mean  between  critical 
exegesis  and  running  moralizing.  While 
not  claiming  great  distinction  on  the  ground 
of  original  investigation  or  profound  scholar- 
ship, these  three  volumes  are,  so  far  as  we 
know,  for  popular  instruction  and  sugges- 
tiveness,  superior  to  anything  else  on  the 
subject  yet  published.  Illustrations  and 
careful  mechanical  attention  to  the  proper 
length  and  variety  of  notes,  and  so  forth, 
increase  their  general  attractiveness  and 
usefulness. 


FINE  ARTS. 

THE  NATIONAL    ACADEMY   OF   DESIGN. 

Is  mediocrity  to  be  forever  the  rule  in 
every  department  of  American  art  ?  No 
one  can  help  asking  himself  this  question, 
as  he  walks  through  the  galleries  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  this  year,  and  finds,  among 
the  four  hundred  pictures  on  the  walls,  not 
more  than  a  dozen  that  claim  the  compli- 


ment of  a  second  glance.  The  prospect  is 
certainly  the  reverse  of  encouraging,  and 
leads  one  almost  to  despair  of  the  future. 
'I'here  is  no  disguising  the  unpleasant  fact 
that  for  the  last  ten  years  art  in  America  has 
been  nearly  at  a  stand-still  ;  almost  the  only 
exception  being  the  water-color  episode,  that 
really  seemed  to  give  some  of  our  artists  a 
new  start,  and  aftbrded  hopeful  promise  of 
better  things. 

But  take  any  of  the  departments  in  the 
present  exhibition,  and  compare  the  work 
in  it  with  that  of  a  European  exhibition,  and 
how  do  we  come  off  in  the  comparison  ? 
Rather  poorly,  it  must  be  confessed.  With 
the  exception  of  one;  or  two  portraits  by 
Oliver  Stone,  Page,  Fagnani,  and  Eastman 
Johnson  (who  certainly  has  not  done  his 
best  in  that  family  group  in  the  East  Room), 
what  have  our  artists  done  in  portraiture 
to  compare  with  average  European  work 
in  this  department  of  art .''  With  tlie  excep- 
tion of  half  a  dozen  landscapes  by  Colman, 
William  Hart,  William  T.  Richards,  Ho- 
mer Martin,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  de- 
partment of  landscape  art,  in  which  our  art- 
ists have  achieved  their  highest  reputation, 
is  singularly  barren  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion. Colman's  picture  of  "  Fort  Lafayette," 
it  is  true,  makes  up  for  the  general  deficien- 
cy. It  is  a  very  strong,  picturesque  work, 
and  the  asmospheric  effect  of  a  hazy  after- 
noon is  rendered  with  great  skill,  as  is  also 
the  sparkling  effect  of  the  sunlight  on  rip- 
pled water,  mingled  with  the  reflections  of 
clouds  and  sails.  Boats  and  shipping  give 
life  and  action  to  the  scene,  contrasting  finely 
with  the  repose  of  the  old  fort  and  the  dis- 
tant hills.  There  is  also  a  very  pleasant 
feeling  in  H.  D.  Martin's  "Morning  on  the 
Lake  " — a  lonely  forest  scene,  with  lake  and 
mountains,  on  which  the  morning  light  is 
just  breaking  ;  nor  can  we  fail  to  admire  the 
wonderful  skill  of  handling,  the  exquisite 
minuteness  of  detail  combined  with  force 
and  breadth  of  efl"ect  and  beauty  of  color, 
displayed  in  the  landscapes  of  William  T. 
Richards  ;  nor  the  power  of  Brown's  stormy 
"  Coast  of  Maine,"  in  which  a  splendid  sea 
is  dashing  against  a  bulwark  of  rock  ;  nor 
the  fine  atmospheric  perspective  of  Bre- 
voort's  "November  Comes  with  Wind  and 
Rain  ; "  nor  the  delightful  calm  of  Hen- 
nessy's  "  Summer  Sea."  But  what  a  disa- 
greeable start  it  gives  one  to  come  upon  a 
boarding-school  composition  like  "  Beulah  ; " 
such  a  dreadful  thing  as  the  "Death  of  Lin- 
coln," painted  without  a  particle  of  feeling; 
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such  an  absurclity  as  "  Raining  Cats  and 
Dogs  " — too  bad  that  an  artist  of  Beard's 
great  talents  and  culture  should  waste  them 
on  such  trivial  subjects  as  this  and  the  "  (JId 
Woman  who  Lived  in  a  Shoe  ;  "  and  such 
a  lamentable  failure  as  "  Virgil  and  Dante 
Crossing  the  Styx." 

There  are  two  pictures  by  Huntington  in 
the  South  Room,  very  pretentious  in  charac- 
ter ;  but  very  great  failures  in  everything  ex- 
cept mere  manipulation  and  color.  The 
first,  "  Science  and  Christian  Art,"  conveys 
no  meaning  whatever.  It  represents  an  el- 
derly gentleman,  with  a  benevolent  cast  of 
countenance,  standing  beside  a  handsome 
young  woman,  who  holds  a  tablet  on  whicli 
is  painted  a  "  Holy  Family."  She  points  to 
the  tablet,  and  is  apparently  seeking  to  divert 
his  attention  from  a  book  on  which  his  hand 
rests,  containing  geometrical  figures.  The 
second  is  entitled  "  Sowing  the  Word,"  and 
represents  an  elderly  gentleman  reading  the 
Bible  to  two  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  is 
evidently  annoyed  and  listless,  while  the  oth- 
er listens  with  fixed  attention.  A  deal  of 
very  good  work  is  thrown  away  in  these  two 
pictures. 

Of  Lambdin's  contributions  we  have  al- 
ready spoken  with  commendation.  He  has 
improved  very  rapidly  within  the  past  two 
years,  and  need  only  to  strike  out  into  fresher 
paths  to  win  a  high  position  among  Ameri- 
can artists. 

C.  C.  Griswold  is  represented  by  one  pic- 
ture only  ;  but  this  a  very  agreeable  one  in 
color  and  composition. 

There  are  two  works  in  the  exhibition  by 
an  artist  who,  of  late  years,  has  fallen  out 
of  sight,  but  whose  works  used  to  be  consid- 
ered the  main-stay  of  all  exhibitions — A.  B. 
Durand.  There  is  a  sense  of  repose,  an 
acadeniic  correctness,  in  all  that  he  dues 
that  please  many  people  even  now,  though 
the  new  schools  of  landscape  art  have  near- 
ly superseded  the  old  in  public  favor. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  through  the 
catalogue,  name  by  name,  so  little  variety  is 
found  in  the  pictures,  so  little  that  calls  for 
special  comment  of  any  kind.  As  before 
remarked,  the  exhibition  is  chiefly  noticeable 
for  the  mediocre  character  of  the  pictures  ; 
and  the  attempt  to  say  anything-  about  them 
very  discouraging.  There  is  no  pleasure  in 
continual  fault-finding.  It  would  be  a  great 
deal  more  satisfactory  to  the  critic  were  be 
able  to  praise  every  work,  or  a  large  projjor- 
tion  of  the  works  exhibited.  But.  after  a 
diligent  study  of  the  Academy,  prolonged 


through  many  days,  the  conclusion  of  one 
critic  is,  that  the  less  said  about  it  the  better. 


LITERARY  AND  ART   NOTES. 

Among  the  new  Aniericnn  works  expected  during 
tlie  coming  year  none  will  be  looked  for  with  more  in- 
terest by  the  better  class  of  readers  than  Mr.  Parke 
(Godwin's  "  History  of  France,"  the  second  and  third 
volumes  of  which  are  almost  ready  for  the  press.  ■  Mr. 
Ciodwin  has  been  engaged  assiduously  on  this  work 
for  the  past  year,  in  Paris,  and  it  has  employed  his 
time,  more  or  less,  for  several  years.  It  will  be  the 
fust  history. of  France  written  from  a  philosophically 
democratic  stand-point.  We  ■are  also  informed  by 
a  correspondent  that  Mr.  Godwin  intends  to  put  into 
systematic  shape  his  views  on  "Political  Science," 
and  intends  that  this  shall  be  the  crowning  work  of 
his  life.  His  idea  is  to  put  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy on  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis.  It  is  a  work 
much  needed  in  these  days  when  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  government  seem  to  be  so  slightly 
understood,  even  by  those  who  assume  to  be  leaders  of 
public  opinion.  "TheMirabeau  of  our  journalisSs," 
Mr.  Godwin  possesses  some  qualities  which  the  great 
and  rugged  Frenchman  did  not  have,  among  which 
we  may  name  precision,  accuracy  in  detail,  a  strength 
always  under  control,  and  hospitality  toward  opposing 
views.  But  the  common  trait  of  both  is,  and  was, 
that  rarest  quality — "  the  courage  of  his  epinions." 

Now  and  then  pictures  by  the  great  masters  come 
to  light  in  unexpected  ways  and  places.  An  English 
gentleman  recently  purchased,  for  a  small  sum,  an 
old  painting  from  a  furniture  dealer.  Upon  cleaning 
the  work  it  was  discovered  to  be  a  genuine  Ruysdael, 
and  is  valued  at  several  hundred  guineas.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  woodland  scene,  with  a  cottage,  brook,  and 
several  figines.  It  is  said  to  be  a  gem  of  art,  and  its 
genuineness  seems  to  be  unquestioned. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Paris  journals,  as  a  curious 
coincidence,  that  Doneche's  portrait  of  Andri 
Chenier,  the  young  poet  guillotined  during  the 
Reign  of  I'error,  was  upset  on  its  way  to  the  exhibi- 
tion on  the  very  spot  where  he  was  beheaded. 

An  exquisite  statue  of  Venus,  in  almost  perfect 
preservation,  has  been  discovered  in  the  excavations 
at  Ostia.  It  is  of  bronze,  is  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
high,  and  represents  the  goddess  entirely  undraped, 
standing  principally  on  the  right  leg,  with  the  left 
crossed  in  front  and  resting  on  the  elevated  foot. 
The  right  arm  crosses  the  body,  holding  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  handle  of  a  mirror,  while  the 
left  arm  and  hand  are  extended,  as  if  in  admiration. 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  White's  articles  on 
"  Words  and  their  Uses,"  the  readers  of  The 
Gai.axv  will  be  glad  to  leam,  are  now  undergoing 
revision  by  their  author  preparatory  to  their  publica- 
tion in  a  volume,  by  the  Messrs.  .Sheldon  &  Co. 
The  wide  interest  and  various  discussion  these  arti- 
cles excited  during  their  serial  publication  in  Thk 
Galaxy  are  very  sine  to  be  renewed  when  the  book 
makes  its  appearance. 

The  accounts  of  Miss  Braddon's  insanity,  circulated 
by  the  English  papers,  had  no  other  foundation  than 
a  severe  nervous  shock,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
her  mother. 

One  of  the  most  singular  literary  blunders  that  has 
ever  occurred,  appears  in  William  Howilt's  "  North- 
ern Heights  of  London."     In  speaking  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
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bauld's  poetical  wnrki,  he  says:  "Lord  Byron  man- 
ages to  borrow  an  idea  from  her,  namely — 

"  '  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  hath ; 
And  this  is  of  them.'  " 

The  first  performance  of  Wagner's  "  Rheingold  " 
is  to  take  place  in  Munich  on  the  20th  of  August,  the 
birthday  of  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

Prince  Napoleon  has  recently  finished  a  work 
upon  the  part  filled  by  the  Bonaparte  family  in  con- 
temporary history.  It  is  entitled  "  Monarchical  De- 
mocracy.' 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  is  said  to  be  engaged  upon 
a  small  volimie,  entitled  "  Etude  sifr  la  Situation  Poli- 
tique et  Sociale  de  la  France." 

Bekryer's  very  valuable  library,  sold  recently  in 
Paris,  brought  only  30,000  francs.  The  book  which 
produced  the  greatest  competition — a  famous  copy  of 
Bossuet's  funeral  oration — was  knocked  down  at  5, 195 
francs. 

Neither  Napoleon  III.  nor  the  grim  Marshal  Pe- 
Hssier  was  ever  suspected  of  having  much  poetry  in 
his  composition ;  yet  both,  according  to  an  English 
paper,  were  onc2  guilty  of  making  verse.  The  Mar- 
shal, while  ambass.idor  at  London,  had  an  immense 
Cheshire  cheese  given  him,  which  he  forwarded  to 
Napoleon,  accompanied  by  the  following  distich  : 

"  On  m'offree  ce  Chester  pour  vous  etre  rendu  ; 
J'expedie  A  Saint-Cloud  le  fromage  attendu." 

To  which  his  august  master  replied  by  telegraph : 

"  Vous  ^tes  marechal,  men  trfes  cher  Pelissier  ; 
Pourquoi  vous  illustrer  par  des  vers  d'epicier? 

Mr.  Frith,  R.  A.,  has  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Vienna. 

A  MANUsCRipr  of  Tyndale's  translation  of  the 
"Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani "  of  Erasmus  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  England. 

The  key  to  the  mysterious  Sinai  Rock  inscriptions 
is  thought  to  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Pal- 
mer. His  first  discovery  was  that  many  of  them  are 
written  in  Greek,  as  well  as  in  the  Semitic  alphabet, 
and  this  enabled  him  to  decipher  the  unknown  by  the 
known.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  inscriptions  are 
the  work  of  an  Aramaic  commercial  community,  part- 
ly pagan  and  partly  Christian,  who  inhabited  the  pen- 
insula during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin's  novel,  "Cipher,"  will 
soon  be  published  by  the  Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.  In 
spite  of  some  faults  of  construction,  "Cipher"  is 
much  superior  to  most  American  novels,  and  gives 
Mrs.  Austin  a  good  place  as  story- wi-iler. 

M.  Lafon,  a  French  historical  painter  of  some  dis- 
tinction, and  the  author  of  several  remarkable  works 
exhibited  at  the  Luxembourg,  has  painted  a  represen- 
tation of  the  battle  of  Magenta,  to  be  offered  to  the 
Pope  by  the  Ultramontanes  of  Paris. 

An  excellent  plan  has  been  adopted  this  year  at  the 
French  Academy — each  exhibitor  affixing  the  price  of 
his  picture  to  the  frame,  on  a  bit  of  card.  Our  Acad- 
emy ought  to  do  this.  It  might  be  well  to  put  the 
price  in  the  catalogue. 

Many  of  the  ancient  monuments  in  England  are 
disappearing  before  the  miscalled  "  march  of  ijnprove- 
ment,"  and  a  motion  has  been  made  in  Parliament  to 
place  them  under  the  protection  of  some  authority 
which  may  prevent  their  destruction. 

An  English  Astronomer,  Mr.  Huggins,  has  invent- 
ed an  apparatus,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  can  detect 
tlie  amount  of  heat  derived  from  the  stars.    Heat  acts 


upon  it  through  the  agency  of  the  electric  pile,  so  that 
when  the  rays  of  a  star  are  thrown  upon  it,  by  means 
of  a  telescope,  a  needle  is  made  to  move.  Many  of 
the  stars  showed  perceptible  traces  of  heat,  while  the 
moon  gave  scarcely  any. 

A  curious  fact  has  recently  transpired  in  London 
in  regard  to  book  reviewing  for  the  newspapers.  Com- 
plaint having  been  made  of  new  books  being  exposed 
for  sale,  7incut,  at  about  half  price,  it  was  discovered, 
on  inquiry,  that  these  had  been  in  most  cases  sent  to 
the  newspapers  for  review  ;  and  that  the  trade  in  such 
books  was  very  large.  Books  sent  to  the  London 
"Times"  are  sold  every  year  for  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand dollars,  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  being  honored 
with  a  notice  in  that  journal.  But  as  a  notice  in  the 
"  Times  "  is  sure  to  sell  a  book,  publishers  are  will- 
ing to  take  their  chances.  As  an  instance  of  the  val- 
ue of  a  review  in  the  "Times,"  an  English  paper 
saj'S  that  an  authoress  lately  agreed  to  receive  so  much 
for  the  copyright  of  her  last  novel,  and  .£'100  more  if 
it  was  reviewed  in  the  "  Times."  It  was  reviewed  in 
th.\t  journal,  and  the  e.xtra  ijioo  was  cheerfully  paid. 

The  number  of  pictures  sent  in  this  year  for  the 
French  annual  exhibition  of  living  painters  was  over 
5,500 — an  increase  of  500  over  last  year.  The  num- 
ber of  pictures  sent  to  our  "  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign "  this  year  is  415. 

An  English  publishing  firm  announces  a  series  of 
photographs,  colored  from  life,  illustrating  the  vari- 
ous diseases  of  the  human  hair.  The  work  will  be 
edited  by  an  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Balmanno  Squire. 

Owing  to  the  recent  severe  illness  of  Mr.  Millais, 
from  which  he  has  fully  recovered,  that  gentleman  is 
unrepresented  in  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Gustave  Dore  has  painted  a  picture  of  Titania, 
over  which  the  French  and  English  critics  are  in  ec- 
stasies. The  whole  picture  is  said  to  be  moving  with 
fairies  and  fairy-like  life.  The  very  leaves  of  the 
trees  are  peopled  with  imps  and  goblins. 

A  mass  of  interesting  Greek  and  Latin  documents 
has  been  discovered  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice.  Among  them,  it  is  said,  are  "  many  new 
works  by  Archimedes,"  a  poem  by  Hesiod,  an  epic 
by  Josephus  on  Jesus  Christ,  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  Hesiod  by  Moses  (!)  and  a  complete  collection  of 
the  laws  of  Solon.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  discovery  has  created  a  sensation  among  Conti- 
nental savants. 

Mr  Ruskin  will  pass  the  summer  at  Verona,  for 
the  purpose  of  copying  some  important  frescoes  for 
the  Arundel  Society. 

The  "  largest  Bible  in  the  world  "  was  made  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Gray  Bell,  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, who  devoted  many  years  and  a  large  amount  of 
money  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  Book,  by  in- 
serting in  a  folio  edition  above  a  thousand  original 
drawings  and  photographs,  and  nearly  ten  thousand 
engravings  from  designs  by  ihe  great  masters,  with 
nearly  four  hundred  specimen  leaves  of  old  and  rare 
editions  of  the  Bible.  The  result  was  sixty-three 
handsomely  bound  folio  volumes — a  work  no  less  val- 
uable than  curious. 

The  "London  Athena;um "  say.,  that  Mr.  Haz- 
litt  has  in  press  a  voUiine  of  curious  tr.icis  on  the 
"  Stage  and  Players  of  the  Eli/.abelhan  and  Jacobite 
times." 

An  interesting  correspoiidonce  recently  appeared  in 
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ilie  London  "Times,"  on  tlie  origin  of  tlie  word 
■'  rodomontade."  It  is  commonly  derivod  tVoiu  "  Ko- 
damonte,"  but  this  was  objected  to  on  tlic  ground 
that  the  knight  in  question,  though  brave  is  no  brag- 
gart. The  Marquis  of  Lothian,  however,  points  out 
that  in  Boiardo's  poem,  the  "  Orlando  Innan^orato," 
of  which  the  "Orlando  Furioso'  is  a  continuation, 
Rodomonte  is  both  a  braggait  and  a  brave  man. 

A  POLITICAL  pamphlet  was  recently  published  in 
Paris,  entitled  "Influence  of  the  Velocipede  on  the 
elections  of  1869." 

Victor  Hugo  receives  200,000  francs  for  his  novel 
"  L'Homme  qui  Kit." 

SiiVERAL  English  gentlemen  have  fitted  out  a 
steamer  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  for  a  new  Polar 
expedition.  They  mean  to  reach  the  North  Pole  or 
never  return. 

Bishop  Colenso  has  concluded  a  new  volume  in 
continuation  of  his  previous  work  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

M.  Sardou,  author  of  the  successful  play  of 
"  Patrie,"  has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  written  a  treatise  on 
"The  Subjection  of  Woman." 

A  TRANSLATION  of  the  "  Odes  and  Epodes  "  of 
Horace,  by  Lord  Lytton,  is  about  to  be  published. 

Dr.  Tischitz,  a  German  author  of  some  distinc- 
tion, has  published  a  work  entitled  "  Shakespeare 
Investigations,"  of  which  the  second  part  is  devoted 
to  proving  the  inspiration  of  Shakespeare  to  have 
been  German  I 

Dr.  Fairchild,  the  President  of  Oberlin  College, 
has  in  the  press  of  the  Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  a 
work  on  "Moral  Philosophy."  It  is  the  result  of 
years  of  labor,  and  long  practical  experience  in  one 
of  our  most  important  colleges. 

A  literal  rendenng  of  the  German  legend  of  Dr. 
Faust  has  been  published  at  Zerbst  (Sa.\ony)  under 
the  title  of  "The  Eldest  Book  of  Faust.  The  origi- 
nal, which  alone  gives  the  old  and  genuine  text  of  the 
"  Faust  "  legend,  is  that  now  in  the  Imperial  library 
at  Vienna. 

One  of  the  scenes  in  Wagner's  new  opera,  "  Rhein- 
gold,"  to  be  performed  at  Munich,  represents  the 
Rhine  (real  water)  flowing  through  a  luxurious  coun- 
try ;  and  the  peculiar  sensation  is  to  be  the  appear- 
ance of  a  water  nymph  who  will  plunge  into  the 
river  and  swim  to  a  rock  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
lady  who  is  to  perform  this  feat  is  taking  lessons  in 
swimming,  as  Wagner  stipulates  for  a  real  river  on 
the  stage. 

As  the  27th  of  August,  1870,  will  be  the  centenary 
birthday  of  the  great  German  philosopher  Hegel,  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin  have  issued  an  ap- 
peal for  subscriptions  for  a  monument  to  the  distin- 
guished thinker. 

The  Emperor  of  France  is  said  to  have  decided 
that  a  colossal  bronze  group  shall  be  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  triumphal  arch  at  the  top  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  as  intended  by  Napoleon  I. 

The  town  of  Leyden  invites  the  sculptors  of  all 
countries  to  send  in,  by  the  first  of  September  of  this 
year,  models  for  a  statue  of  Boerhaave,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  a  professor  of  Leyden  University.  I'he 
models  are  to  be  three  feet  three  inches  in  height,  in- 
cluding  the  statue  and  the  pedestal.     The  author  of 


the  selected  model  will  have  to  execute  a  plaster  copy 
ot  his  design,  from  three  to  four  metres  in  height 
without  the  pedestal.     The  statue  will  be  bronze. 

Colonel  Walmesley  writes  to  the  London 
"Athensum"  calling  for  scientific  explorers  to 
investigate  the  gigantic  ruins  lately  discovered  in 
Zululand,  and  believed  to  belong  to  the  empire  of 
Saba  or  Sheba. 

An  immense  mass  of  documents  was  recently  dis- 
covered at  the  East  Indian  Office,  which  were  at  first 
supposed  to  be  of  great  historical  and  literary  value  ; 
but  of  this  there  is  some  uncertainty.  It  is  reported 
that  some  of  the  MSS.  bear  Timour's  seal,  and  that 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  bid  ^12,000  lor  a  portion  of 
thein. 

The  London  "  Athenaeum"  says  tjiat  the  archives 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  St.  Petersburg,  which  contain 
materials  of  the  highest  value  for  the  history  of  the 
Russian  Church  and  religious  legislation,  have  re- 
mained hitherto  but  little  known  and  almo.st  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  studies  of  the  learned,  'i  he  Emperor 
Alexander  has  recently  authorised  the  appointment 
of  a  special  commission,  charged  to  place  these  docu- 
ments in  order,  and  to  publish  a  certain  number  of 
them. 

Fagnani's  "  Nine  Muses,"  which  is  sent  to  Bos- 
ton for  exhibition,  is  a  graceful  tribute  to  the 
beauty  of  American  ladies.  It  consists  of  verita- 
ble portraits  of  young  ladies,  well-known  in  fashiona- 
ble society,  the  only  idealization  permitted  being  in 
the  drapery.  The  artist  shoidd  complete  his  work 
and  give  us  the  Graces,  for  whom  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  models  without  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  New  York. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  has  written  a  little  vol- 
ume entitled  "John  Ploughman's  Talk,"  or  "Plain 
Advice  to  Plain  People,"  which  the  Messrs.  Shel- 
don &  Co.  have  in  press.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
author — homely,  simple  and  vigorous. 

Professor  J.  Phillips,  of  Oxford,  England,  in  a 
recent  book  on  Vesuvius,  says  that  the  "  whole  Vesu- 
vian  tract  is  now  in  a  condition  of  e,reater  frequency 
of  eruption  than  in  any  previous  period,"  and  he 
concludes  that  "we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  period 
of  more  than  average  struggle  with  the  imprisoned 
energy  of  fire." 

A  Paris  bookseller,  who  publishes  a  series  of 
works  called  "  The  Liberal  Library,"  has  bought  up 
the  whole  of  the  first  edition  of  Victor  Hugo's 
"  L'Homme  qui  Rit,"  and  will  give  the  work  gratis 
to  every  subscriber  for  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  his 
books.  In  consequence  of  this  remarkable  specula- 
tion, it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  copy  of  the  nove 
without  taking  with  it  a  series  of  the  works  of  Miche- 
let,  Renan,  Louis  Blanc,  etc. 

In  "  Phineas  Finn  "  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  drew 
the  portrait  of  an  arrogrant  demagogue  under  the 
name  of  Tunibull.  Tlie  "  Saturday  Review  "  as- 
sumes that  it  was  meant  lor  John  Bright,  and  lectures 
the  author  severely  for  having  represented  that  emi- 
nent statesman  as  "  arrogant  and  oftensive  in  private 
life,  incapable  of  comprehending  a  joke,  and  even 
probably  harsh  and  oveibearing  in  his  own  home."  It 
will  be  remembered  that  when  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  " 
was  first  published,  Mr.  Dickens  was  menaced  with 
action  for  libel,  and  even  with  personal  chastisement, 
for  having  caricatured  Yorkshire  schools  and  school- 
masters under  the  name  of  Dolheboys  Hall  and  Mr 
Squeers. 


NEBULA. 


—  One  of  the  comic  papers  of  London 
has  recently  done  a  thing  which  is  consid- 
ered very  laughable.      It  has   published  a 
page   entitled   "  Both    Sides  ;  " — the    page 
is    divided   into    parallel    columns,    and    in 
these  opposing  columns  are  given  the  reasons 
and  arguments  of  the  opposing  parties,  for 
the  grounds  they  assume  in  reference  to  the 
public  questions  of  the  day.     Both  sides  are 
given   with   perfect   fairness  ;    there    is    no 
leaning  in  either  direction.     For  example, 
on  the  great  cjucstion  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish    Church    Establishment,   the   position 
of  Disraeli  and  the  Tory  party  is  set  forth 
in  three  clear  and  concise  propositions  of 
an  argumentative  kind,  while  in  the  oppo- 
site column  the  position  of  Gladstone  and 
the  Liberal  party  is  stated  in  three  proposi- 
tions of  a  similar  nature.     Thus,  the  "in- 
telligent  reader" — as   the   newspapers  are 
fond  of  styling  their  patrons — is  enabled  to 
judge  fairly  for  himself  of  the  merits  of  each 
measure  as  it  is  held  by  the  respective  par- 
ties ;  and  he  can  select  his  own  ground  af- 
ter obtaining  an  unbiassed  statement  of  the 
position  of  both  sides.      Now,  we  do  not 
see  why  this  sort  of  thing  should  be  con- 
fined to  a  comic  journal,  or  why  it  should 
be  considered  laughable,  e.xcept  for  its  ex- 
ceeding oddity.      As   it  is,   you  can  rarely 
find  in  a  newspaper  of  either  party  a  fair 
statement  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
other  party.     How  rare  it  is  to  find  an  op- 
ponent of  any  scientific  theory  set  forth  that 
theory  as  it  is  held  by  its  believers  !     How 
rare  it  is  to  find  a  Republican  who  can  set 
forth  the   principles  of  Democracy  as  the 
Democrats  hold  them  !     How  rare  it  is  to 
find  a  Roman   Catholic  who  can  set  forth 
the  creed  of  Luther  as  he  held  it !     How 
rare  it  is  to  find  anybody  of  any  school  of 
ideas,  who  can  state  with   perfect  fairness 
the  ideas  of  the  opposing  school !     In  the 
newspapers,  such  a  thing  as  absolute  justice 
in   this   respect    is    hardly  ever  attempted. 
Each  school  misrepresents  the  other,  though, 
we  believe,  not  always  intentionally  or  ma- 
liciously.     As   a  consequence,   few   people 
have  ever  the  opportunity  of  studying  both 
sides    of    any  question    from    an    impartial 
statement  of  the  principles  and  grounds  of 
each  side  ;  and  hence  a  just  and  reasonable 


mind  is  apt  to  be  exceedingly  confused  when, 
after  hearing  A  lay  down  the  opinions  he 
holds,  and  B  those  he  liolds,  he  listens  to 
A's  statement  of  B's  opinions,  or  B's  state- 
ment of  A's  opinions.  Why  would  it  not 
be  a  good  thing,  then,  to  have  a  newspaper 
established  that  should  fairly  state  both  sides, 
with  the  reasons  in  favor  of  each,  and  then 
leave  the  "  intelligent  reader  "  to  judge  be- 
tween them,  according  to  his  conscience  and 
reason.  We  have  no  intention  of  starting 
such  a  journal  ourselves,  but  we  will  sub- 
scribe for  it  as  soon  as  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance. 

—  We  wish  the  more  voluminous  authors 
of  the   day  would   take    the  time  and   the 
trouble  to  condense  their  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing as  much  as  possible.     For,  really,  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  even  the  most  persist- 
ent reader  to  master  even  the  really  valua- 
ble works  of  the  really  great  writers  of  the 
present  time.     For  example,  the  works  of 
Thomas  Carlyle   are  now  being  published 
in  thirty  octavo  volumes,  and  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  works  of  John  Ruskin  in  twenty 
new  volumes.     Now,  we  regard  iVIr.  Carlyle 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authors,  reformers 
and  philosophers  that  ever  wrote  the  En- 
glish language,  and  we  consider  Mr.    Rus- 
kin's    works    on   art  as   beyond   valuation. 
But  it  is  the  labor  of  years  to  read  these 
thirty  volumes,  and  there  are  very  few,  even 
of  the  literary  class,  who  can  give  the  years 
necessary  for  their  perusal,  comprehension 
and  study.     There  is  not  one  of  them — not 
even  the  "  Lives  "  of  Cromwell  and  Fred- 
erick, or  the  "  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution " — but  might  be  cut  down  by  one  half, 
while    the    philosophical    and    speculative 
works  might  profitably  be  reduced  to  a  vol- 
ume or  two  of  reasonable  dimensions.     Miss 
Harriett  Martineau  performed  a  most  excel- 
lent service  when  she  brought  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  "Positive  Philosophy"  of 
Auguste  Comte  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
volume ;  and  if  some  one  would  perform 
the  same  service  for  the  Carlylean  philnso- 
jihy,  it  would  be  worthy  of  the  literary  grat- 
itude of  all  readers.      We  appreciate  per- 
fectly the  novelty  and  forcibleness  of  Car- 
lylc's  style,  and  we  do  not  desire  its  destruc- 
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tion  ;  but  that  also  could  be  retained,  while 
the  wasteful  and  wearisome  material  was 
cut  out.  The  best  way  would  be  for  Car- 
lyle  himself  to  gather  two  or  three  vol- 
umes from  the  library  of  books  he  has  writ- 
ten. We  might  make  a  similar  remark 
about  John  Ruskin.  Were  he  to  set  forth 
and  illustrate,  in  a  single  volume,  the  philos- 
ophy of  art  which  he  has  spread  over  a  score 
of  volumes,  there  would  be  some  possibility 
of  a  busy  world  acquainting  itself  with  his 
principles  and  his  spirit.  But  really,  when 
we  find  that,  besides  the  two  eminent  names 
just  mentioned,  there  are  a  hundred  other 
eminent  cotemporary  names  (to  say  nothing 
of  pre-existent  literature) — each  with  twen- 
ty, thirty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  volumes,  all 
worthy  of  reading  and  study,  we  are  over- 
whelmed with  literary  despair,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  implore  future  writers  at  least,  to 
sift  and  re-sift  their  ideas  and  words,  so  that 
they  may  be  brought  in  as  small  compass  as 
possible. 

—  Ix  the  daj's  before  the  war  we  once 
heard  an  honest-hearted  South  Carolinian 
say  that  there  had  "  been  three  great  men 
in  the  world — Shakespeare,  Napoleon  and 
John  C.  Calhoun.'"  We  noticed  recently, 
displayed  and  for  sale,  in  a  part  of  the  city 
much  frequented  by  the  Hibernian  element, 
three  highly-colored  prints  representing  the 
"Three  Great  Generals  of  the  War — Gen- 
eral Lee,  General  Grant  and  General  Corco- 
ran." If  anybody  is  pleased  to  differ  from 
cither  of  these  historical  and  personal  esti- 
mates, he  may  do  so  at  his  leisure. 

—  Any  one  who  has  not  lately  seen  "  Ham- 
let" performed,  and  happens  not  for  some 
time  to  have  read  the  masterpiece  of  litera- 
ture, will,  on  hearing  it  from  the  stage  or 
t/H  re-opening  it,  be  struck  with  the  multi- 
plied appropriation  of  so  many  of  its  lines 
and  sentences  by  tongue  and  pen.  Of  this 
general  familiarity  with  the  wisdom  and 
beauties  of  Shakespeare,  through  daily  quo- 
tation in  speech  and  page,  an  illustration,  as 
sprightly  as  original,  was  given  not  many 
months  since  at  the  performance  of  "  Ham- 
let" by  Booth  in  a  town  of  western  New 
York.  Amid  the  comments  and  exclamations 
of  admiration  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain on  the  first  act,  a  ripe,  round,  reputable 
citizen,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  town,  a 
safe,  solid,  well-to-do,  worthy  burgher,  who 
drew  none  of  his  worth  from  literature,  for 
hf;  had  never  read  Shakespeare,  leaned  for- 


ward, and,  with  unwonted  animation  and 
physiognomical  illumination,  exclaimed, 
*'  How  happy  he  is  in  his  qitotatiofts  !  " 

—  The  following  words  of  Coleridge, 
spoken  without  the  slightest  reference  to  us, 
are  a  full  justification  of  our  diplomatic 
practice  :  "The  sure  way  to  make  a  foolish 
ambassador  is  to  bring  him  up  to  it.  What 
can  an  English  minister  abroad  really  want 
but  an  honest  and  bold  heart,  a  love  for  his 
country  and  the  ten  commandments?" 
Washington  Irving,  who  was  at  one  time 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  London,  and  after- 
ward Minister  to  Spain,  expressed  very 
much  the  same  opinion.  For  their  diplo- 
matic efficiency  as  well  as  for  their  own  per- 
sonal comfort,  it  were  desirable  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  Coleridge's  requirements,  our  en- 
voys to  Europe  carried  over  with  them  an 
acquaintance  with  the  French  language  and 
with  modern  history. 

—  All  public  lecturers,  who  are,  have 
been,  or  shall  be,  vexed  while  speaking,  by 
the  uncivil  act  of  certain  restless,  incompe- 
tent listeners,  who  get  up  (not  always  silent- 
ly) and  go  out  before  the  lecture  is  ended, 
all  such — and  their  number  must  be  very 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  valuable 
corps  of  lecturers — are  completely,  once  and 
forever,  revenged  by  a  sarcasm  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  which,  if  it  happens  to  have  been 
already  printed,  will  bear  repetition,  and  if 
it  has  not,  should  no  longer  be  withheld 
from  the  lovers  of  wit.  In  a  lecture  which 
the  Doctor  used  to  give  "  On  Audiences," 
he  thus  described  these  outgoers  :  "  There 
is  a  class  of  people  who  will  come  to  lec- 
tures, notwithstanding  that  they  are  intellec- 
tually so  constituted  that  when  the  lecture 
is  half  over  they  go  out  full." 

—  SurrosE  we  were  to  annex  Mexico,  and 
Lower  California  and  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama. Suppose  we  were  to  annex  Hayti, 
and  Cuba,  and  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John. 
Suppose  we  were  to  anne.x  Canada,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  and 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Suppose  we  were  to  anne.x  Vancouver's 
Island  and  all  of  British  Columbia.  Sup- 
pose we  were  to  annex  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands and  also  the  Feejee  Islands. 

Does  anybody  suppose  the  annexationists 
would  be  satisfied  .''  Does  any  one  suppose 
the  American  Eagle  would  cease  to  scream 
as  it  spread  its  wings  for  further  flights  .•* 
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We  don't. 

To  the  northward  we  should  still  look 
with  eager  eyes  upon  Greenland,  which 
would  then  be  shown  to  be  an  island  ever 
verdant  and  attractive.  Near  our  eastern 
coast  we  should  still  see  Jamaica  and  the 
Bahamas,  and  the  other  British  possessions; 
we  should  still  see  Martinique  and  the 
other  French  possessions ;  we  should  still 
see  Santa  Cruz  and  the  other  Dutch  pos- 
sessions. Stretching  off  southward  we 
should  behold  the  vast  Continent  of  South 
America,  rich  in  resources  and  splendid  in 
all  its  attractions.  In  C)ceanica  we  should 
find  other  islands,  and  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Antarctic,  from  the  North  Atlantic 
to  the  South  Pacific,  we  should  descry  invit- 
ing territories,  which  it  were  our  imperative 
duty  to  annex,  and  the  population  of  which 
was  restive  with  anxiety  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  under  the  Star-spangled 
banner. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

So  it  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  so 
it  will  be  to  the  end — if  there  should  ever 
be  an  end  to  what  we  fondly  hope  is  without 
limit  or  termination. 

Washington  left  us  but  a  small  Republic 
compared  with  that  which  is  now  ruled  from 
the  city  called  by  his  name.  His  successor 
Jefferson  began  the  policy  of  annexation, 
and  gave  us  the  largest  territorial  addition 
we  have  ever  had  since  his  time — an  addi- 
tion which  more  than  doubled  the  original 
size  of  the  Republic.  In  Monroe's  admin- 
istration we  had  another  addition.  Under 
Polk  we  extended  our  lines  to  the  Pacific. 
Under  Johnson  we  completed  our  Russian 
purchase,  aud  prosecuted  negotiations  with 
Denmark.  President  Grant  began  his  ad- 
ministration with  half  a  dozen  schemes  of 
annexation  before  him,  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  some  of  the  projects  will  be  con- 
summated before  the  close  of  his  term.  No 
one  can  tell  whether  he  will  extend  our  flag 
over  Cuba  or  Mexico,  Canada  or  British 
Columbia  ;  but  each  and  all  of  these  coun- 
tries might  as  well  prepare  themselves  for 
what  they  cannot  possibly  avoid  forever. 

Ic  is  manifest  destiny. 

—  Mr.  Froude  lately  reminded  us  that 
the  great  Spinoza  compressed  into  three 
volumes  the  whole  of  his  system  of  specu- 
lative philosophy,  which  was  the  work  of  a 
lifetime,  and  which  revolutionized  philoso- 
phy. Had  he  written  as  diffusely  as  the 
speculative  and  other  authors  of  these  days, 


he  would  have  left  at  least  a  hundred  vol- 
umes for  posterity  to  read — or  rather  to  neg- 
lect and  ignore. 

—  The  so-called  "  Prophecies  of  Talley- 
rand," in  regard  to  Prussia  and  America, 
which  have  lately  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
press,  should  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth.  As  extracts  from  his  unpublished 
memoirs  they  look  as  much  like  verisimili- 
tudes as  veritable  transcriptions.  To  write 
such  paragraphs,  after  the  fact,  is  easy,  and 
nothing  is  simpler  than  the  device  to  give 
them  notoriety  and  effect  by  hitching  Tal- 
leyrand's name  to  them.  If  they  are  taken 
from  his  memoirs,  as  they  profess  to  be,  do 
they  evince  a  greater  sagacity  than  might 
be  ascribed  to  any  clear-headed  European 
statesman  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  .'' 
The  ambition  of  Prussia  to  be  the  leader  of 
Germany  was  patent  long  before  Talley- 
rand's death  ;  and  hardly  less  patent  was  her 
fitness  for  such  leadership,  through  her  mil- 
itary prestige,  her  Protestantism  in  the  midst 
of  the  minor  German  Protestant  States,  and 
especially  through  her  geographical  position, 
bordering  as  she  does  on  France,  Belgium 
and  Holland.  As  for  ourselves,  Talleyrand 
had  been  among  us,  an  exile,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  and  that  made  him  watch 
our  growth  with  more  shrewdness.  He 
foresaw,  as  many  did,  the  weight  we  were 
soon  to  have  among  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom. .That  he  dreaded  our  influence  so 
much  as  is  averred  in  the  paragraph,  may 
be  doubted.  The  last  sentences,  about  "  not 
giving  us  a  pretext  for  intervention — Amer- 
ica planting  her  foot  in  Europe,"  sound 
commonplace  and  unlike  Talleyrand. 

—  In  1863  died  in  Paris,  at  an  advanced 
age,  Horace  Vernet,  a  painter  who  had 
achieved  all  the  honors  of  his  vocation — re- 
nown, popularity,  court  favor,  and  whose 
death  was  announced  as  that  of  one  of  the 
great  painters  of  France.  Whether  the 
work  of  Vernet  belong  to  the  higher  kind 
of  artistic  work,  the  creative,  or  whetlier  it 
be  the  product  of  mere  talent  and  imitative 
faculty,  whereby,  through  skilful  grouping, 
liveliness  of  expression,  the  crowding  of 
canvasses,  appeals  to  popular  feeling,  and 
prosaic  fidelity  of  details,  are  produced 
pictures  captivating  at  once  to  the  general 
eye,  and  solidly  effective  even  from  some 
sterling  qualities — this,  time,  the  assayer, 
must  determine.  We  .will,  however,  ven- 
ture to  doubt  whether  one  intrusted  to  make 
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a  choice  collection  of  pictures — pictures  with 
genial  meanings,  appealing  to  the  deeper 
sense  of  the  beautiful,  pictures  with  calm 
resources  that  draw  you  back  to  them— would 
do  wisely  to  lay  out  much  upon  a  Vernet. 
But  this  we  will  say,  that  not  for  much 
would  we  have  missed  possessing  an  off- 
spring of  his  tongue — a  sample  of  that  subtle 
wit  for  which  the  French  have  a  merited 
name.  A  young  painter,  whom  Vernet  sus- 
pected of  belonging  to  a  clique  of  his  de- 
tractors, brought  him  two  drawings,  begging 
him,  with  many  compliments,  to  give  a  can- 
did opinion  of  them.  Vernet  took  one  of 
the  drawings,  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and 
then,  without  having  seen  the  companion 
drawing,  gave  it  back  to  the  young  painter, 
saying,  ^^  I  prefer  the  other." 

—  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  caricature 
representing  a  number  of  men  with  raised 
sticks,  watching  for  its  opening,  at  the  door 
of  a  President-nominating  Convention.  No 
matter  who  the  nominee  should  be,  a  cud- 
gelling awaited  him.  It  is  the  same  with 
candidates  for  literary  honors.  The  odhiin 
theologkitm  used  to  be  called  the  most  viru- 
lent ;  but  since  literature  has  taken  the  lead 
of  theology,  the  hate-literary  is  more  mor- 
dacious  than  the  theological.  Sainie-Beuve 
thus  characterizes  an  envious  criticism : 
"  Vanity  of  glory  and  of  reputation,  and  not 
only  vanity,  but  acridity  and  bitterness ! 
Whoever  you  may  be,  great  genius,  distin- 
guished talent,  artist  honorable  or  amiable, 
the  qualities  for  which  you  deserve  to  be 
praised  will  all  be  turned  against  you. 
Were  you  a  Virgil,  the  pious  and  sensible 
singer  par  excellence,  there  are  people  who 
will  call  you  an  effeminate  poet.  Were  you 
a  Horace,  there  are  people  who  will  re- 
proach you  with  the  very  purity  and  delica- 
cy of  your  taste.  If  you  were  a  Shakes- 
peare, some  one  will  call  you  a  drunken 
savage.  If  you  were  Goethe,  more  than  one 
Pharisee  will  proclaim  you  the  most  selfish 
of  egotists.  The  lover  reverses  all  the  de- 
fects of  his  mistress  and  translates  them 
into  virtues  :  the  criticism  of  envy  does  just 
the  reverse  with  talents.  All  the  good 
qualities,  all  the  gifts  which  you  exhibit,  will 
one  day  be  thrown  up  to  you,  and  will  be 
turned  into  faults  and  nicknames  to  depre- 
ciate you." 

—  A  DiSTiNGinsiiED  literary  man  of  Bos- 
ton is  said  to  have  declared  that  the  unu- 
sual amount  of  insanity  in  that  city  was  to 


him  no  subject  of  lamentation,  for  it  deno- 
ted superior  amount  of  brains.  But  is  a 
tendency  to  disease  an  indication  of  supe- 
riority in  the  brain  or  in  any  other  organ  .'' 
Does  not  insanity  spring  from  unnatural, 
unhinged  conditions,  either  organic,  through 
inheritance,  or  superinduced  by  unhealtiiy 
habits  of  body  and  mind,  or  by  one-sided 
overstraining  of  the  mind .''  Men  of  large 
well-conditioned  brains  are  the  least  liable 
to  lunacy.  Thirty-five  years  ago  an  English 
Tory,  with  that  willing  ear  for  American 
weaknesses  which  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  party,  concluded  a  letter  to  a 
friend  with  the  following  passage  :  "  A  New 
Englander  tells  me  that  madness  is  more 
common  in  that  country  than  in  this,  and 
that  the  chief  cause  is  political  excitement, 
occasiored  by  the  boundless  ambition  which 
their  Democracy  encourages,  and  the  perpet- 
ual round  of  elections  of  some  kind  or  other 
in  which  the  people  are  engaged."  Is  the 
judgment  of  this  "  New  Englander  "  enti- 
tled to  niuch  confidence,  except  from  Tories, 
jealous  of  Democratic  prosperity.'  His 
opinion  is,  however,  probably  not  further 
from  the  truth  than  that  of  his  more  mod- 
ern countryman,  who  looks  upon  that  as  a 
sign  of  intellectual  competency,  which  is 
most  assuredly  a  sign  of  intellectual  incom- 
pleteness. Of  the  same  color  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  gentleman  who,  having  been  com- 
forting a  friend  in  great  aftiiction  from  a 
heavy  unexpected  blow,  in  describing  the 
condition  of  the  sufferer,  exclaimed  :  "  By 
George,  I  do  believe  he  would  have  gone 
crazy  if  he  had  a  little  more  brains." 

—  There  can  be  no  lasting  literary  in- 
fluence without  the  union  of  two  things — a 
sound  reason  and  a  sound  heart.  Clever- 
ness, cjuickness,  knowledge,  dexterity,  apt- 
ness, fancy,  passion,  brilliancy,  all  these  are 
the  secondary  qualities  and  qualifications 
that  may  give  a  present  acceptability ;  but 
without  the  masterly  intellectual  power, 
which  combines  broadly  and  penetrates 
surely  and  generalizes  safely,  and  with  it  a 
clear  true  sensibility  that  alone  can  give 
the  insight  to  see  human  relations  as  they 
are — without  this  alliance,  a  literary  product 
will  not  hold  its  own  ;  it  will  not  merely 
wane  in  popularity — for  that  the  best  may 
do — but  it  will  permanently  lose  its  attrac- 
tiveness, it  will  fade,  it  will  cease  to  be 
fresh.  Of  this  Lord  Macaulay  is  a  striking 
exemplification.  Thirty  years  ago  his  name 
was  in  the  mouths  of  more  people  than  tha' 
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of  any  other  author.  Ever  since  his  death 
he  has  been  sinking.  It  is  a  bad  sign  when 
a  man's  bodily  life  is  necessary  to  keep  alive 
the  fruit  of  his  mental  life.  Long  before  his 
death  his  shallowness  was  perceived  by  the 
clear-sighted.  At  the  height  of  Macaulay's 
reputation,  Carlyle  uttered  the  memorable 
judgment  on  him ;  "  Brilliant  common- 
place :  flow  on,  thou  shining  river."  Walter 
Bagehot,  a  shrewd  critic,  said  of  him  that 
his  was  an  "  ///experiencing  nature — lie  is 
still  the  man  of  '32 — the  events  of  twenty 
years  have  been  full  of  rich  instruction  on 
the  events  of  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  they 
have  not  instructed  him."  He  did  not 
grow.  He  learned  notliing  in  India.  Before 
he  went  to  India  he  made  a  better  speech 
on  Indian  affairs  than  after  he  came  home. 
Nevertheless,  in  whatever  he  undertook  he 
succeeded.  His  "  Lays  of  Rome  "  was  a 
great  success,  it  made  the  crowd  think  that 
he  was  a  poet  as  well  as  orator  and  essayist. 
But  Matthew  Arnold,  another  very  shrewd 
critic,  says  of  Maginn's  Homeric  Ballads  : 
"They  are  not  one  continued  falsetto,  like 
the  pinchbeck  '  Roman  Ballads '  of  Lord 
Macaulay."  The  name  of  Macaulay  and 
his  claims  have  been  brought  freshly  before 
the  public  by  Miss  Martineau's  clear,  suc- 
cinct, judicious  sunimai-y  of  his  qualities  in 
her  crowded  and  interesting  collection  of 
"  Biographical  Sketches,"  lately  published. 

—  Contrary  to  what  is  asserted  by 
those  who  are  desirous  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  should  contain 
some  recognition  of  Christianity,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  Constitution  does  contain 
proof  that  this  is  a  Christian  country.  The 
evidence  is  not  in  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment, but  in  the  place  of  date,  at  its  close, 
where  we  read  that  it  was  "  done  in  conven- 
tion by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States 
present,  ///  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven."  One 
of  the  speakers  at  a  meeting  recently  held 
in  favor  of  a  "  religious  constitutional 
amendment,"  said  that  no  one  could  learn 
Ijy  the  Constitution  whether  the  ])eople  of 
this  country  were  infidels,  or  heathen,  or 
believers  in  Mahomet,  Brahma,  or  Jupiter. 
But  had  we  been  infidels  we  should  proba- 
bly have  dated  the  Constitution  from  the 
year  i,  after  the  fashion  of  the  French 
Vo'.taireans  ;  had  we  been  Mahometans,  we 
would  have  dated  it  from  the  Hegira  ;  had 
we  been  Romans,  we  should  have  dated  it 
A.  U.  C.  ;  had  we  been  Hebrews,  we 
should  have  dated  it  from  the  year  of  the 


Mosaic  creation  ;  had  we  been  Greeks  we 
should  have  dated  according  to  the  Olym- 
piads ;  had  we  been  worshippers  of  Brah- 
ma, we  should  have  dated  from  the  Kaliyuc 
or  the  Vicramaditya.  But,  being  Chris- 
tians, we  dated  from  the  ''^ year  of  our 
Lord:' 

—  How  far  back  in  one's  life  the 
memory  may  extend,  has  been  a  question 
ever  since  the  days  of  Plato,  who  held  that 
reminiscence  might  go  back  to  a  state  of 
being  prior  to  that  of  existence  in  this 
world.  But  we  know  at  least  one  individ- 
ual who  claims  that  his  memory  goes  back 
to  the  hour  and  the  event  of  his  birth ;  and, 
dumbfounding  as  the  narrative  may  seem, 
he  is  actually  able  to  recall  some  such  cir- 
cumstances and  incidents  of  the  occasion  as 
have  at  least  made  his  mother  a  believer 
in  the  reality  of  his  meniory  or  reminis- 
cence. 

—  The  historical  monsters  of  the  human 
race  serve  a  very  good  purpose  in  acting  as 
scarecrows.  We  suppose  a  good  many 
judges  have  been  reduced  to  decency  and 
moderation  through  fear  of  being  styled  the 
Scroggs  or  Jeffries  of  the  bench.  The  in- 
famy of  Alva,  or  Claverhouse,  or  Suwarrow, 
has  made  soldiers  dread  such  a  reputation. 
To  speak  of  a  man  as  a  Domitian  or  a  Nero 
of  cruelty  is  to  compass  a  world  of  horrors 
in  a  word.  The  spectre  of  Judas  or  Arnold 
terrifies  the  would-be  betraver.  And  so  we 
might  go  on,  illustrating  by  numerous  ex- 
amples how  the  names  of  bad  men  have  be- 
come words  of  horror  and  warning,  and 
have  acted  as  restraining  forces  to  prevent 
their  example  from  being  followed.  It  is 
the  best  use  which  can  be  made  of  the 
memory  of  a  monster. 

—  Rousseau's  return  to  savage  life  as  a 
cure  for  the  ills  of  civilization  was  like  re- 
lieving a  man  of  the  pain  of  cruel  sights  by 
taking  out  his  eyes.  Since  Rousseau's  day 
Commerce  and  Enterprise,  taking  I'uller-pos- 
sesion  of  the  globe,  have  laid  so  thoroughly 
bare  what  savagery  is,  in  all  its  intellectual 
childishness,  and  animal  rawness,  and  brutal 
coarseness,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
sickliest  dreamer  any  longer  entertaining  th.e 
absurd  ideal  of  the  "self-torturing"  Gene- 
van sentimentalist.  But  there  is  a  tendency, 
and  that,  too,  among  the  higher  types  of 
men,  to  relapse  toward  the  savage  state,  to 
swing  back  from  the  tension  of  complicated 
artificiality  to  aboriginal  simplicities  and  the 
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naked  fieecloni  of  nature.  The  conscious- 
ness or  reminiscence  of  some  of  our  readers 
may  afford  them  evidence  of  this  tendency, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  protest  against 
the  corruptions,  and  frivolities,  and  unnatu- 
ralnesses  that  marlc  tlie  present  phase  of  our 
civilization — an  inward  cry  of  the  human 
heart  against  the  slaveries  that  sadden  it. 
Of  this  we  know  of  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion. About  thirty-five  years  ago  there  came 
to  this  country  an  eminent  French  savant 
and  astronomer,  M.  Nicollet,  who  explored 
what  were  then  our  untrodden  Western 
wilds,  learned  the  dialects  of  the  native  In- 
dians, and,  after  his  first  expedition,  was  em- 
ploj  f  d  by  our  government,  and  sent  out  with 
an  escort  of  dragoons  to  make  surveys,  etc.; 
and  who  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
souri. Nicollet  was  a  man  of  the  highest 
culture  and  of  refined  tastes,  was  so  thorough 
a  musician  that  we  have  seen  him  seated  at 
the  piano  to  delight  an  evening  company 
with  a  love  song,  the  notes  of  which  he  had 
taken  down  in  a  far  wigwam  as  the  song  was 
sung  by  an  Indian  girl.  With  him  went  as 
volunteers,  Colonel  Chouteau,  of  St.  T,ouis, 
and  another  gentleman,  whose  name  we  have 
forgotten,  both  well-educated  men,  accus- 
tomed to  the  conveniences,  elegancies,  and 
luxuries  of  large  capitals  in  Europe  and 
America,  with  means,  mental  and  pecunia- 
ry, to  enjoy  them.  And  yet,  all  three,  when 
togeth.er  in  Washington,  pined  for  the  wild 
life  among  the  buffaloes,  longed  to  be  again 
far  away  from  the  haunts  of  men,  where  they 
could  have  a  boundless,  silent  horizon  all 
around  them,  with  their  tents  and  their 
horses,  and  the  untilled  earth  and  the  cano- 
py of  heaven  for  their  home.  In  streets  and 
crowds  they  were  uncomfortable,  cuiiuye, 
low-spirited,  restless.  They  had  had  a  taste 
for  the  free  life  of  the  unpeopled  prairies, 
and  were  spoiled  for  the  enjoyments  of  cities, 

—  A  MAN  of  letters  or  of  science  who,  in 
these  latter  progressive  days,  lives  through 
nearly  a  century,  becomes,  on  that  very  ac- 
count, a  distinguished  figure.  Not  only  has 
he  seen  twice  as  much  of  life  as  his  early  con- 
temporaries, and,  through  his  endowments, 
enjoyed  a  richer  life  ;  but,  from  the  elevated 
position  given  him  by  his  literary  or  scientific 
attainments,  he  has  been  witness  of,  and  pos- 
sibly agent  in,  mental  revolutions.  While 
the  ferment  of  a  new  era  was  surging  around 
him,  he  stood  steady,  enjoying  afterward, 
through  his  constitutional  stamina,  the  priv- 
ilege of  sailing  in  a  fresh  channel,  which 
thought  has  made  for  itself  under  his  own 


eyes.  From  this  cause  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive figures  in  Miss  Martincau's  deliglit- 
ful  "Oallcry  of  Biographical  Sketches  "  is 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker-poet,  whose 
banking  capital  (which  he  always  strove  to 
keep  in  the  background)  was  much  more 
prolific  than  his  poetical  ;  for  it  was  his 
wealth  that  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  taste 
for  art,  and  to  make  his  house  a  social  cen- 
tre where,  for  half  a  century,  met  much  of 
the  elite  oi  London  society ;  and,  better  than 
this,  enabled  him  to  be  the  generous  assist- 
ant of  all  kinds  of  talent  in  distress,  and  to 
be  munificent  in  his  deeds  toward  men  of 
genius  : 

"  His  aids  to  Moora,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  "have 
been  recently  made  known  by  the  publication  of 
Moore's  diary.  It  was  Rogers  who  secured  to  Crabbe 
the  ;^3,ooo,  from  Murray,  which  were  in  jeopardy  be- 
fore. He  advanced  ^500  to  Campbell,  to  purchase  a 
share  of  the  "  Metropolitan  Magazine,"  and  reUis.^d 
security.  And  he  gave  thought,  took  trouble,  used 
influence,  and  adventured  advice." 

And  yet,  withal,  he  was  a  cynic,  who 
habitually  said  sharp  things  of  people, 
whether  friends  or  not ;  and  his  social  po- 
sition being  so  high  and  secure,  for  this 
defect  he  was  feared  and  courted.  His 
friend.  Lord  Dudley  (the  same  who,  on  be- 
ing asked  if  he  had  read  a  book  lately  pub- 
lished, answered,  "  No  ;  it  will  probably  blow 
over  "),  and  Rogers  used  to  exchange  shot.s. 
Some  one  saying  that  Rogers  had  set  up  a 
carriage,  "  A  carriage  !  "  exclaimed  Dudley, 
"you  mean  a  hearse."  Rogers,  notwith- 
standing he  lived  to  be  ninety-six,  was  al- 
ways of  a  cadaverous  comjjlexion.  Rogers, 
after  a  short  date,  paid  hinr  with  interest ; 
for  there  being  a  discussion  about  Lord 
Dudley,  and  one  of  the  company  saying  that 
he  was  not  a  nran  of  heart,  Rogers — who, 
being  by  no  means  an  iinprovisatore,  had  no 
doubt  prepared  the  distich,  to  be  discharged 
at  the  first  opportunity — let  off  the  following : 

Some  say  that  Dudley  has  no  heart  :  I  deny  it. 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeclies  by  it. 

Dudley  had  lately  drawn  ridicule  on  him- 
self by  delivering  in  Parliament  a  speech 
which  he  had  committed  to  memory.  A 
practice  not  so  tolerated  in  England  as  it  is 
with  us.  Washington  Irving,  who  knew 
Rogers  well,  used  to  describe,  with  his  hu- 
morous twinkle,  the  quiet  dropping  of  the 
cynicism  and  sarcasms  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Rogers,  over  his  projecting  under  lip. 

—  Against  books,  many  people,  and 
worthy  people,  have  a  latent  prejudice,  be- 
cause, their  paths  not  having  lain  through 
the  fields  of  literature,  they  have  not  out- 
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grown  the  distaste  of  childhood,  when  books 
were  the  tyrants  that  kept  them  from  the 
outdoor  air  and  from  play.  To  them  a  li- 
brary is  but  a  multiplication  of  primers  and 
algebras  and  detestable  grammars.  How 
many  read  newspapers  who  never  open  a 
book ;  and  some  would  think  less  of  their 
newspaper  were  they  to  be  told  that  it  is  but 
a  book  in  sheets.  You,  indulgent  reader, 
have  now  a  book  in  your  hand,  and,  we 
trust,  not  one  of  the  worst.  Think  what 
goes  to  the  making  of  this  monthly  book. 
The  Galaxy.  How  many  minds  have  put 
of  their  best  in  it !  How  much  each  one  of 
these  many  has  seen,  and  read,  and  observed, 
and  studied,  and  thought,  and  stored  away, 
in  order  to  have  something  to  put  into  it. 
Every  one  of  them  is  a  man  or  a  woman  of 
culture ;  that  is,  one  whose  faculties  have 
been  wrought  to  their  finest  temper  by  su- 
pervision, by  reading,  by  meditation,  by  as- 
piration, by  converse  with  the  capable,  the 
educated,  the  refined.  How  many  broad 
foregone  conclusions  does  not  a  single  num- 
ber of  The  Galaxy  denote  !  High  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  ample  libraries,  the 
invention  of  printing,  collections  of  art,  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  travel !  One  of  the 
variegated  flowers  it  is  of  the  complex  civili- 
zation which  has  been  unfolding  for  centu- 
ries. Most  noteworthy  of  all,  this  little  book 
would  not,  could  not  have  been  written  had 
there  not  been  already  written  during  the 
past  three  thousand  years,  and  brought  to  us 
by  the  deft,  quick-handed  press,  hundreds 
of  great  books,  the  juicy  fruit  of  the  richest 
miqds  humanity  has  been  blessed  with  ;  the 
spontaneous  product  of  the  foremost  think- 
ers, and  discoverers,  and  poets.  The  great 
books,  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Roman, 
and  the  many-tongued  Christian,  are  the  per- 
manent illuminators  of  the  world — the  sacred 
lamps,  the  allowing  any  one  of  which  to  go 
out  were  an  ill  omen  to  mankind.  True 
books,  great  books  contain,  nay,  are  the 
souls  of  the  men  who  wrote  them.  True 
and  great  they  are,  because  the  writers  of 
them  had  great  souls  to  put  into  them.  A 
good,  select,  solid,  various  library  is  a  high, 
lively  company  of  choice  spirits,  the  master 
spirits  of  all  ages.  They  are  always  ready 
to  talk  to  you,  to  teach  you,  to  encourage 
you,  to  cheer  you,  to  comfort  you,  to  better 
you. 

—  Our  late  war  illustrated  on  several  oc- 
casions the  military  virtue  of  celerity  of 
movement ;  but  we  believe  there  was  no  in- 


stance of  a  campaign  being  decided  by  the 
forced  march  of  an  entire  army  and  conse- 
quent surprise  of  the  enemy.  For  this 
rapidity  Napoleon  was  noted,  and  in  1805  he 
swept  suddenly,  with  a  large  corps,  across 
France,  from  Boulogne  to  the  Rhine,  and 
took  the  Austrians  so  by  surprise  at  Ulm 
that  he  almost  finished  the  campaign  by  a 
single  blow.  But,  considering  the  climate, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  marches,  as 
well  for  the  immechate  and  remote  effects  of 
its  rapidity  as  for  the  rapidity  itself,  was  that 
of  Wellington,  in  India,  when  by  going 
seventy-two  miles  with  only  one  interval  of 
rest  and  sleep,  he  was  enabled  to  gain  the 
victory  of  Assaye.  He  thus  describes  it  : 
''  Starting  at  three  in  the  morning,  the  troops 
went  twenty-five  miles,  and  halted  at  noon. 
Then  I  made  them  lie  down  to  sleep,  setting 
sentinels  over  them  ;  and  at  eight  they  start- 
ed again,  marching  till  one  at  noon  the 
next  day,  when  we  were  in  the  enemy's 
camp." 

—  In  a  critique  on  the  famous  French 
novelist  of  the  last  generation,  Balzac, 
Sainte-Beuve  quotes  the  saying  of  La  Bru- 
yere,  that  "  for  every  thought  there  is  but 
one  expression,  and  that  one  must  be  found." 
Such  a  maxim,  hung  above  the  desk  of  lit- 
erary workers,  would  help  to  spur  even  the 
most  conscientious  of  them  up  to  the  mark. 
Following  this  are  others,  which  the  critic 
thinks  Balzac  would  have  profited  by  keep- 
ing in  view.  Vauvenargues  says  "  perspicuity 
is  the  varnish  of  masters."  Bettine  writes 
to  Goethe's  mother  :  "  A  work  of  art  should 
express  only  what  elevates  the  soul,  what 
gives  it  a  noble  joy."  Writers  always  gain 
by  keeping  a  high  standard  ever  before  their 
eyes  ;  and  their  having  a  high  standard  is 
presumption  that  they  can  reach  it,  or  ap- 
proach it. 

—  As  to  the  comparative  value  of  milita- 
ry and  other  glory,  especially  literally  glory, 
a  testimony,  as  strong  as  it  is  nnex])ected,  is 
given  by  Frederick  the  Great.  At  the  end 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  D'Alembert  went 
to  visit  Frederijk  at  Potsdam,  and  spoke  of 
the  glory  he  had  acquired  in  the  war.  The 
King,  writes  D'Alembert,  answered  with  the 
greatest  simplicity,  that  "  A  large  deduction 
should  be  made  from  the  glory  due  him,  and 
that  chance  had  much  to  do  with  it.  I 
would,"  said  Frederick,  "  much  rather  have 
written  'Athalie'  than  be  the  hero  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War." 
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